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effect,”  there  is  very  little  doubt ; inasmuch  as  wold.  It  was  i 
the  echo  thereof  has  never  ceased  to  ho  heard  overlooking  the  Y 
among  the  hills,  through  all  the  two  and  a half  grand  panorama 
centimes  since  gone  by.  Indeed,  it  has  rung,  mented  painter  ( 
and  is  ringing,  more  audibly  and  more  clo-  died ; and  where 
que-ntlv  even*  passing  day;  for  enchanting  as  sight  in  the  asce 
was  the  vision  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  la\m9  arid  slopes 
drowsy  skipper  of  the  I la  If- Moon  ^ when  the  prow  eran  pioneer  in  on 
of  that  adventurous  craft  was  first  turned  to-  ing  a kindly  and 
ward  the  waters  of  the  unknown  river,  yet  from  sion  among  kindr 
that  hour  to  this,  still  has  the  wonder  grown,  low  him  is  the  fj 
The  mountains  yet  stand  in  their  ancient  dig-  has  snatched  the  1 
nity  and  grandeur,  the  valleys  and  glades  wear  fame  through  the 
their  old  sweet  smile,  and  the  floods  roll  on  in  historian,  is  near 
the  same  4‘ simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow;0  Highlands,  n who 
while  about  all  there  has  gathered  many  an  built  their  dainty 
added  grace.  Newburgh,  Jived  t 

Time  has  embellished  the  scene,  until  the  ing,  to  whose  gc 
silent  river  and  the  desert  shore  are  now  alike  of  its  horticultural 
musical  with  tho  ceaseless  hum  of  busy,  happy  A little  distance  : 
life  ; and  the  rose  blooms  and  breathes  every  creation,  the  picti 
where  in  the  once  trackless  forests.  Poetry  and  the  residence  of  II 
romance  have  bewitched  it  with  the  enchant-  was  an  ardent  16* 
meat  of  song  and  story,  and  history  with  thrill-  upon  its  moonlit 
ing  memories  of  great  and  gallant  deeds;  while  his  wonted  delight 
at  this  day  there  is  rapidly  growing  around  it  a on  the  very  eve  of 
newer  and  yet  sweeter  charm,  in  its  close  assn-  so  early  n grave  1 
elation  with  the  actual  life,  the  daily  joys  and  Cellar  Lawn  and 
sorrows  of  many  of  those  gifted  ones  whose  gen-  ing  retreat — once 
ins  and  works  have  endeared  their  names  to  our  rand — and  in  the 
imaginations  and  hearts.  lage,  on  the  other 

Jt  is  amidst  these  charmed  scenes  that  our  sculptor,  is  now  sc 
venerable  ex-President  Van  Burcn  Has  ex-  His  gifted  hruthei 
changed  the  uneasy  chair  of  state  for  the  snug  above  at  Albany, 
fireside  sent  in  bin  peaceful  retreat  of  Linden-  I mountain  terrace. 
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fal  StOfitt-king,  A^Vfl  pde’iing.  down,  down  upon 
d^aml  i\i&kuuU-,x  \V  t?Li:r  bolds  intimate  and  J»v~ 
hty  with  Na  ture,  at  Xdl^ip  $ 

while  ciu  tbe  owptitc  shore,  in  the  heart  of  the 
ir^itiaud  g^jtfk  i*  be^oniful  On  derail  If  the  abode 
m his  trivial  Morn*.  The  qtiK-f  studio  of  Weir 
stwid*  upoh  ike.  ^nd  <Mplauade  of  West  Pointy 
and  ’ within  rite  anina-.  evening  Shadow  of  the 
eriV\ivbiiu^  \^aih»  Op  bid  F&rt  Putnam  is  the  fol> 


of  idte  great  city,  but  as  yet  improfened  hy  it* 
touch,  h the  revered  resting-place  of that  de- 
voted  fnernl  of  the  feathered  \viuld^  Aud  ubon > 
;.L^r,  and  perhaps  the  direst  ft>  ns  of  £11 
these  household  names  which  rome  so  pra le ful- 
ly iu;  oar  mnernbraaec,  doubling  flit?  (harms  of 
w<?  journey  tip  the  fair  mer,  is  tfm* 
of  Irfing;  who,  of  ;iii  our  auiinirs,  hero  fittingly 
lmd«  A horn*) Pmidst  the  ulhira  npem.  which  he 
&$£  dSYoufly  offered  up  thiVlove  and  worship  of 
b Jung  life,  hfam  which  he  has  reverently 


and  home  of  the  ih  ir  sfoiors  of  the  “ Wide,  Wjuhv 
World.’*  Heieubouf  too,  lives  the  polled 
scholar  GuUnu  C.  Yerphtnek.  Yet  further  b*> 
V>w\  u»id  f«r  d&Wia  upon  the  broad  w&v 

tecs  offhe  Taftpan  »Se*v  is  Cedur-HiLI  Cottnge, 
Ah  ? ^tyory  r., is iut  wheuct'  come  the  dainty  viand* 
of  the  Kr/tyk^  ly^Jy  -r  ? } Table  while  yet  nearer  to 
duv/ity,  Mrvniid  M t:*j  S } in rr o \ v grase  live  and  ro- 


The  Hudson;  hj^saya*  ho&  ere r been  to  him  a 
river  of  delight. ; urvU  here,  after  many  wander- 
ings, he  hits 4<  set  up  hi*  rcistj'  thanking  God  that 
he  mi*  horn  Wfkty  it^hatU&«4nd  brought  up  in 
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rorrjjmoQ  roi>T,  trzosi  WYimnvn. 
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(hat  companionship  with  its  glorious  scenes, 
from  which  has  come  so  much  of  what  is  best 
and  most  pleasant  in  his  nature.  It  is,  he  says, 
in  a manner  his  first  and  hist  love,  and  after  all 
his  seeming  infidelities  he  has  returned  to  it 
with  a heart-felt  preference  over  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  world. 

Through  a varied  life  passed  in  many  climes, 
he  has  ever  treasured  the  fondest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic remembrance  of  the  scenes  which 
brightened  his  dawning  life,  and  which  now 
shed  a mellow  radiance  upon  its  decline ; and 
eloquent  expressions  of  this  noble  attachment 
ane  to  be  found  every  where  throughout  his 
works,  though  w ritten  afar  off,  now  in  one  laud, 
now'  in  another, 

Mr.  Irving  bus  laid  his  hearth-stone  upon  the 
site  of  his  boyhood’s  haunts,  and  amidst  the 
early  inspirations  of  his  muse  ; on  the  very  spot, 
indeed,  w hich  long,  long  ago  he  said  he  should 
covet,  if  he  ever  wished  u for  a retreat,  whither 
he  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its  distrac- 
tions, and  dream  quietly  away  the  remainder 
of  a troubled  life.”  Happily  he  has  not  reach- 
ed his  sighed- for  haven,  wrecked  upon  the  rocks 
of  trouble  and  disappoin  tment ; for,  biter,  we  find 
him  writing  thence  in  a spirit  of  glad  content  ; 
‘"Though  retired  from  the  world,  I am  not  dis- 
gusted with  it.” 

Hunnyride,  the  apposite  and  familiar  name 
of  Mr.  Irvings  charming  cottage,  lies  hidden 
among  the  jealous  trees,  some  twenty-two  or 
three  miles  up  the.  Hudson/ on  the  eastern  shore 
of  that  first  and  greatest  of  its  famous  expan- 


sions, the  Tappan  Bay.  It  is  n region  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  though  not  so  striking  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  more  renowned  Highlands.  In  his- 
toric story  it  is  equally  rich,  and  far  more  so  in 
romantic  association. 

In  an  hour’s  ride,  and  at  almost  any  hour, 
the  mil  way  will  convey  you  from  New  York  to 
the  station  at  Irvington,  a little  walk  below  the 
Sunny  side  Cottage;  or  to  Tarry  town,  the  dis- 
tance of  an  agreeable  ride  above.  To  see  the 
setting  of  this  sparkling  little  jewel  of  a home 
properly,  though,  you  should  make  your  ap- 
proach by  water,  which  is  at  all  times,  in  the 
river  travel,  the  most  enjoyable  way.  One  gets 
but  a very  inadequate  glimpse  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Hudson  by  the  railroad  route;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  process  of  time  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  landscape  must  grow  to  t>e  very 
false  and  unjust;  every  body  imagining  that  in 
their  railway  glance  they  have  learned  all  about 
the  subject,  when  really  thev  remain  in  most 
profound  ignorance.  Even  the  voyage  of  the 
steamer  fails  to  give  one  a fair  idea  of  the  scene. 
This  is  to  bo  obtained  only  by  long  and  loving 
study,  afloat  and  ashore,  in  the  neighboring  val- 
leys, and  on  the  near  and  distant  hill  tops.  Ev- 
ery new  visit  which  we  make  to  the  Hudson  as- 
sures us  that  we  have  it  yet  to  see. 

It  is  a glorious  sight  which  tercets  our  eyes, 
as,  leaving  the  noisy  city  wharf,  we  push  our 
way  through  the  crowding  sails  out  into  the 
broad  waters,  and  onward  toward  the  vailed 
meeting  of  the  distant  shores.  On  one  side 
stretches  the  seemingly  interminable  Island 
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.Xjiift  and  pn  the  other  lip  the  suburban  Village 
:krt4  rilhi*  of  New  Jersey,  now  crowning  rocky 
heiigbtf,-  *iid  now  n^iltng  by  the.  ri  very  narrow 
margtv  uptti;  W&- . yfe&ctk  tftuse.  grimd  eokminal 
walls,.  famous  F&Uwdc*,  happily  contrast- 
ed, in  tA\  lh^;  journey  ;of  twenty  mile*  to  the 
Fapj&u  ^ and  cotta^dotted 

ilope*  of  jhb  shore.  The  Palisade 

rocks  of  the  landscape 

part  of  $|j|.  >Iddw>n  ‘ and  ho.  §j|ffc  i'fr- 
views  bjpkhfg  spiitb  fora.  the  vb-inago  of  Mr  j the.  martin  din 
tmn^  jr  viwv*U:ii£v  They  arc  aamn;>Iy  seen 
font  .the  ayi.4 ; iignith.  rivpf  a 

ri  c!l1>  fulTtw^ees 


region  of  . stirring  incident  and  interest  in  the 
days  of  the  Ifeyirdatu/n.  Then  it  was  scarcely 
lens  bast Jing,  both  nver  and  than  now, 

when  it  lm5  bourne  the  environs 
lis  and  the  crowded  highway  of  rif?nitn€tS&  It 
lay  between  the  ierritriry  of  the  eiiifoyy  who 
occupied  the  city  and  island  of  *wkw  York,  *ful 
the  patriot  forces  encamped  nailer  the  Hhin- 

in  this  | lands  at  FeeMkitU  afid  we^the  Afwa 

pH  the  [ which  both  jnxrticv  carried  the  War,  under 
iig  tmunefi  Of  the  chirnlric  Skin- 
ners ttnd  ’l^oW  &*n%  to  serve  respect: - 

Vyejy  ttfito  »/rte  btimx?  American  and  British 
^•Ttartissicm* .;  axt-1  with  such  asealv  wvs  Mr.  Jr- 
v fate,  Wi * It  his  chamasristic  pleasantry,  u as  oft- 


ri  chly 

uhi.w-  i^ilr  siV^itfps  gyve 

griLphiriai*  ?^n^r-tfe-Wisp  Tofht  ttP-Porhh  the  my  pf  friend  and  foe.  neither  of  them,  ip  the 
villages  of  Irvington  and  Tarry  town,  and  fhh  beat  and  bun#  of*  foray,  having  time  io  o^cet- 
p^stie  precincts  of  Bloepy  Hollow,  Three  nute*^  fain  the  politics  of  a horn?  or  cow*  whlHt  tlwy 
away  across  the  wide  bay  ore  tho  busy  little  were?  tevitrg  oflf  hito  c»jHivi^*,t  ,x*f  Trirfog-- 
towne  of  Nyacfc  and  Ptermont,  with  their  back-.  mg  the  node  of  a rppsUerv  to.  ti«ub!p\thPmr 
ground  of  !)o!d  hills,  led  by  the  brave  Tower,  selves  whether  he  crowed  for  ithBgrp#  or  King 
iiock.  Piennoiit  is  the  river  tunnimw  of  the  George," 

gtxat  Erie  liailwuy,  and  it  was  in  tho  sanguine  Hero,  in  the  quiet  bay,  Jay  the  kruie<i ships  of 
^xpecpVfipft  of  .advantage  as  n lighter  to  the  the  Toe,  stealthily  -watching  for  an  opponunity 


of  let^i t through  ArpohTs  foaxhervus  play.  It  was  if\ 

only 'one  r.tiiidA  .store,  eruf  not  even  fe  apology  this  immediate?-  Yloitdiy,  the  verv  spot  m 
:(  r »\  uiHoh  . morked  by  a ttiOUument  in  the  heart  -of  "Taifrjr- 

TiiiryUMtty  :tn  the  tnckonirig.of-rbis  f:iM  nire,  bwvh,  that  the  pn&MHioa  -\f  the  rifer  wa^  se- 
ts u&yiai^i^  bri^li,  with  cored  to  tho  patriots'  by  the  tinidly 

cdrl  Mr,  Aodr^  This  region  w>xs  the  thcafo  aUo  of 

IrHhg  folk  av,  m hik  **Iiegendl  of  Sioepy  floi-.  (Jcvirng  scene  of  the  sad  drutnu  t^nifl  opepetk . 
IoWvY  tvn,  f&  ^>y<  to  vouch  for  tho  truth*  hut  Here,  just  aerr/is  the  >irer  At  old  Tappautown, 
to  be  pn^  bjej  and  yi  that  there  W a hidden  fom  view  by  the  fetcnccpfing  hills  of 

story  ihuf  ibo  obku  tifcm  nnm«rivn» given  TteffruPut*  the  tmfbrrunntU  soldier  wus  tried  And 
\u  it  by  the  jgt>fnl  bruuenm^  of  the  atfewnf . ^iv.vd^.L  Tli^  bouse  from  whH*h  bo  was  kxM*>, 
ce^intry  frifm  the  pro|«?nrify  cd  tlioir  tlui  gnlkvws  is^rill  in  gtiO<|  condition,  and  k new  & 

husbanda  to  Unger  about  the  tillage  turret  on  wuyMde  inn,  nndor  the  name  of  the  * 4-0)d  Stonfe 
o^arked  fluys.^  Hmfse  &f  ^7d»r‘  Wo  visited  it  last  summer  on 


Tariyfowity  and  all  t he  countiy  roond,  wus  « l tlm  ijce^ipn  of  a bull  givpn  in  comment onition 
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graceless  memory.  He  was  a roistering  Dutch' 
man  of  Spuing  Devil,  who,  in  times  long  past* 
had  navigated  his  boat  alone  one  Saturday  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  to  attend  n 
quilting  frolic  at  Kakiar,  on  the  western  shore. 
Here  he  had  danced  and  drunk  until  midnight, 
when  he  entered  his  boat  to  return  home.  He 
was  warned  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  Sunday 
morning;  but  he  pulled  off  nevertheless,  swear- 
ing he  would  not  land  until  he  reached  Spiting 
Devil  if  it  took  liim  tv  month  of  Sundays.  He 
was  never  seen  afterwards;  but  may  be  heard 
plying  his  nsr*,  as  above  mentioned,  being  the 
Flying  Dutchman  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  doomed 
to  ply  between  Kakiat  and  Spiting  Devil  until 
the  day  of  judgment.* 

With  this  peep  at  the  surround  mgs,  let  us 
now  look  fur  the  cottage  itself;  for  it  must,  like 
it*  occupant,  be  looked  for,  lying,  as  it  docs,  like 
4 * modest  violet  in  hedge -row  hid/’  and  ventur- 
ing to  peep  out  from  it*  timid  seclusion  only, 
as  Mr.  Irving  himself  describes  it,  “with  half- 
shut  eyes,"  When  once  congratulated  upon 
the  absolutism  of  his  jealously-vailed  domain, 
“Yes*  said  he,  in  his  pleasant  way,  and  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  take  in  the  whole  wide  compass, 
to  wit,  the  little  tree- encircled  farm,  *‘ye?f  Tin 
monarch  of  Ml  I survey  2” 


of  the  “ capture.”  Of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
the  people  of  this  portion  of  the  river  when  the 
enemy’s  ships  anchored  in  their  hays,  and  of 
other  revolutionary  incidents  of  the  vicinage, 
Mr.  Irving  gives  us  detailed  and  graphic  ac- 
counts in  the  second  volume  of  his  14  Life  of 
Washington.” 

In  “ Wolfert’s  Roost”  our  author  narrates  an 
ancient  legend  of  the  Tuppan  Sea,  so  pleasant 
in  itself,  and  so  marked  with  the  quiet  humor 
with  which  he  tells  such  a story,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  rej>eat  it.  “ Even  the  Tappan  Sea,” 
lie  says,  “ ia  front  (of  Sunny  side),  was  said  to 
be  haunted.  Often  in  the  still  twilight  of  a 
summer  evening,  w hen  the  sea  would  he  as  glass, 
and  the  opjxisite  hills  would  throw  their  purple 
shadows  half  aero*?  it,  a low  sound  would  be 
heard  as  of  & steady  vigorous  pull  of  oar*, 
though  not  a craft  was  to  be  descried.  Some 
might  have  sup|»osed  that  a boat  was  rowed 
along  unseen  under  the  deep  shadows  of  the  op- 
posite shores;  hut  the  ancient  tnulhiomsts  of 
the  neighborhood  knew  better.  Some  said  it 
was  one  of  the  whale-boats  of  the  old  water- 
guard,  sunk  by  the  British  ships  during  the  war. 
but  now  permitted  to  haunt  its  old  cruising 
grounds;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  connected 
it  with  the  awful  fate  of  Ram  bout  Van  Dam,  of 
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The?  mwt  imposing  view  (though,  us  we  have 
intimated,  it  is  oot  the  cue  of  Httnnyshle  to  he 
'imposing)  ifc  that  of  the  east  5ide,  seen  in  our 
ftjjtiaJ  pic  ture,  mul  approached  by  a shady  Jatte, 
through  the  simple  but  cluunet  eristic  gateway 
beneath.  Tim  is  the  only  carriage  access. 
The  nearest  way  to  reach,  it  from  the  ^tatlcra  at 
Irvington  h qri  .the  railroad  track,  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  upon  which  the  cOttagp  stands 
Among  out  a view  of  ihife  approach, 

also  of  the  thfie  g|trapa&  at  the  south  end  or 
ptmdq  which  ir  once  afforded  and  Mill  would,  if 
a tew  oiraCti ? ihg  hmi'gha  went  to  he  , trimmed 
ftwur,  We  ivftvc  preMirvod,  teo,  a sketch  of  the 
rustic  jitik  and  path  which  leads  Crum  tjba  mil-* 
ronil  up  the  bank,  and  *peris  upon  that  part  of 


tire  is  the  repose  and  te«losion  of  the  spot. 
Years  ago,  when.  Mr.  Irving  first  took  up  bis 
itlxidi*  at  S»unny si de.,  he  was  all  alone  by  himself, 
yet  now  every  inch  of  ifte  n^jaceht  country  iV 
.ghrilcwl,  and  lawmrd,  and  vHlaedv  to  the  ex- 
treme of  modern  x&tst&  and  wealth  ^ yet  all  *<> 
cham/agiy  under  the  tustY  that  you  always 
stumble  upon  the  ^vklemies  unexpectedly,  u;4 
you  drt^niin&lf  pumu't  the  rimkerHCovered  nncl 
brook- voiced  wood-paths.  It  is  like  the  dis- 
covering of  birds* -nests  amidst  forest  leaves.. 
See.Ti  htiin  lie  opjiosite  shore  of  the  riv*r,  the 
whole  hillside  h glittering  with  sun- upped  root 
and  tower,  but  like  the  He ven  Cities  of  ihz  Env 
dxanted  Island,  it  all  vanishes  a*  you  approach. 

The  cottage,  with  its  crow-stepped  gables  and 
Weathercocks  overrun  with  honey  ruckle  and 
eglantine,  with  the  cqseAdnc  ami  the  clinging 
by,  j*» ^wtrnderfullyTitiutuc  Stale  edifice*  totally 
Mulike  Ahy  tidrrg  i&  awr  bted*  but  Always 
calling  up  our  remen*btanecs  or  cter  &ftvfcg;  of 
mwte  rural  England,  with  a hint  here  smith/?  re 
«t  Us  oid.  iftxU'h  leaven:  in  the  quaint  weather- 
yqckf^i  ihrinMa.nre^  t&?  ofwhtefc a etually  vepred, 
good  hid  days  gone  by,  over  IhegjteAt  Vender 


r)m  lawn  where  we  picked  up  our  pictiire  of  the 
north  awl  west  shi#  of  Che  cottage,  and  Km 
group  of  vhtas  up,  down,  iiiUi  across  the  river: 

U i*  0 sweer#cne  of  nmtl  slmplidry  anil 


comfort  which  is  disclosed  t»>  utf  by  either  »r>- 

pimach;  a*  the  open  flimlit  tftVn,  *.*>  .iffWtma 


Mely  4tnbraced  by  its  protccUng  tf  #?, « ml  *UrotK 
bery*/*whrch,  though  pejvhifetwg  Jitffe  peeps  be# 
iwul  there  from  within,  deny  all  vagran*  ob- 
servation from  without. 


|aM  , v,.  .,.v . 

ileydety  jjaiate  in  Albanjy  a.nd  aiiothtt  on  %e 
top  of  xhe  $tadt  House  of  Amxu?rdam,  A 
lady  w^uld  t»c  apt  to  cull  the  Surnn^lde  cottage 


f y i'te  ca n • s<af#Iy  '!«?-■ 
Ueve  himself  as  thickly  rmtpuniled  w he  really 
ii  bore  %^  mTWdihg  and  cag$&  40  en- 
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“the  dearest,  cosiest,  cunningest,  snuggest  lit-  j naturally  transform  the  humming-birds  and  the 
tie  nest  in  die  world.”  Mr.  Irving  describes  it  : bees  into  tiny  beings  from  fairy  land,  and  see 
as  44  a little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion*  all  | their  dainty  homes  in  the  flower-cups,  and  long 
made  up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  and  : for  Robin  Good  fellow's  power  of  transformation 
comers  as  an  old  cocked  hat.”  4 ‘It  is  Raid,  to  be  able  to  compress  his  form  into  utter  little- 
in  fact,”  he  continues,  44 to  have  been  modeled  nc*s;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon-fly,  swing  on  the 
after  the  cocked  hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  tall,  bearded  gyass,  follow  the  ant  into  his  sub- 
os  the  Escnrial  was  modeled  after  the  gridiron  terrancan  abode,  or  dive  into  the  cavernous 
of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence.”  depths  of  the  honey-sucklc. 

A gentleman  passing  up  the  river  before  the  Before  the  intrusion  of  the  railroad,  which 
trees  had  so  entirely  obliterated  Sunny  side,  was  has  profaned  so  much  of  the  river  shore,  the 
told  by  an  intelligent  cicerone  that  Mr.  Irving  quiet  beach,  with  its  little  cove,  into  which  a 
had  brought  the  pagodaish-looking  tower,  on  rural  lane  debouched,  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
the  north  end,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  features  of  Sunnyside.  This  part  of  the  domain 
It  is  cruel,  of  course,  to  destroy  poetic  beliefs,  is  Jbeautihcd  by  a sparkling  spring,  draped,  like 
but,  to  l*e  conscientiously  exact,  we  must,  though  all  the  region  round,  as  we  shall  see  by-aud-by, 
it  pains  us,  confess  that  there  is  reason  to  think  in  the  fairy  web  of  romantic  fable.  “ Geoffrey 
it  was  conceived  and  executed  by  a Tarrvtown  Crayon”  tells  us,  in  his  patient  researches  into 
carpenter,  all  unknown  to  fame.  the  early  history  of  the  neighborhood,  that  this 

As  painters  arc  given  to  using  their  wives  for  storied  spring  was,  according  to  some  authori- 
models,  when  available,  so  perhaps  Sunnyside  ties,  invested  with  rejuvenating  powers  by  one 
was  made  to  44  sit”  for  our  author's  pleasant  pic-  of  its  aboriginal  owners,  who  was  a mighty  chief- 
tore  of  a home  on  the  Hudson,  in  his  story  of  tain  and  a most  cunning  medicine-man;  while 
•‘Mountjoy:”  a homo  44  full  of  nooks  and  crooks  the  old  Dutch  tradition  says  that  it  was  srnug- 
and  chambers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  buried  pled  over  from  Holland  in  a churn  by  Femme- 
umong  willows,  and  elms,  and  cherry-trees,  and  tie  Van  Blarcotn,  wife  of  Goose n Garret  Van 
surrounded  with  roses  and  hollyhocks;  with  Blarcotn.  “She  took  it.  up,”  says  the  worthy 
honey -suckle  and  sweet-briar  clambering  about  Geoffrey,  uby  night,  unknown  to  her  husband, 
every  window;  a brood  of  hereditary  pigeons  from  beside  their  farm-house  near  Rotterdam ; 
sunning  themselves  upon  the  roof,  with  the  being  sure  she  should  find  no  water  equal  to  ii 
nests  of  hereditary'  swallows  and  martins  about  in  the  new  country — and  she  was  right  !”  Yon 
the  caves  and  ehimneys,  and  hereditary  bees  may  at  this  day  descend  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
humming  among  the  flowers.”  As  in  this  ro-  green  lawn,  step  over  the  moss-grown  wall,  and 
mantic  homestead,  so  in  the  dreamy  atmosphere  pushing  aside  the  protecting  tendrils,  yet  imbibe 
of  Sunnyside,  one  might  very  easily  invest  all  the  provident  widow’s  Rotterdam  nectar*  but 
the  scene,  aa  did  the  imaginative  Mountjoy,  very  likely,  with  a startling  whew  and  whiz, 
with  an  idea!  character  end  aentiment;  verv  there  will  rush  past  vou  engine  and  car.  ghak- 
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ing  the  UUb  around,  and  mortally  terrifying  off!  Irvnrg  hk*  built  * sting  cottage,  frunthig  the 
your  grqwin&  fandca.  road  ^ riser  town  in  feco  of  his  own  mansion.  little 

to  the  ecauigio  tlumgh  ynlotdy  tiitJdtn edifice  i*  •e&p^eiaWy  mhirediirg,  from  ite  having 
.as  to  drown  the  roi^  wir4irur  ii  tquatfot  a been  designed  by  Mr.  Imug  himself-  hU  on!* 
while  hnvp  been  a *o*e  annoyiUHny  xu  ?bc  (poet-  venture, he  imt&  told  its*.  ad  -*q  orehitrct/  It 
toying  P’lt^fWo  of  Buntmtde.  Happily  bp  iya  hnog^ to  rhifid  that  only  published  example  of 
pliib»^hfcr-— snd  fc good humored  orxc— -es  Wedi  hu  skill  as  a paioWt-  the  outllnk  pfernrte  of  the 
as  a so  hm.  tnsdh  the  broad  Jkmtford,  sexton'  in  the  ^Sketch -ftook, " so 

best  of  i^  jt^pithg  tJte.  #jnye«terfce  «f  tjis  thing  twidly  "Geoffrey  Cxny(wr  ” He 

as  ctmt^nsatton  for  fck?  polity-,  p hn*  driven  may  have  other  coiurptions  in  his  portfolio,  for 
away.-  It  id r&  m thfcf  always  .awded  life  is  an  earnest  lover  of  the  pencil,  which  once 

moral  of  the  *Wmon  at  thy  feast,  aw}  v&lMiim  . disputed  with  the  pen  for  the  preference  «s  the 
healthfully  back  to  mortal  mundane  foci*  when  interpreter  of  his  fancies-,  He  vain indeed 
lawless  %&i;f  fosars  h*&  *$*>  i&t  away,  In  the  long  ago,  yrxy  near  being  able  to  repeat  the 
best-tempxtml  vie*  -of  the  rnanen  however,  fhinons  iioasr,  AjSmmj 'cuv/i  pktoTif*:\ ita  was 
Poetry  aad  Sreatn  fcaa.-'itot  her  tainfe  tu  hw'rmo-.  during  his  first;  visit  to  ’Europe*  when  lie  fell  5ii 
nfce.  They  will  always  give  ea.cli  other  die  cold  with  Alfcvnu  a*  belli  were  fcfttefmg  ii?o  earlier 
shoulder.  . ^ ^ \A  . yw»  «f  ninshoafoi  A*  They  raibbfed  together 


and  .yet  so  varied  is  theft:  #urfe.oe,  *tj  -richly  thought,  he  save,  suddenly  presented  stself, 
wooded  and  fle/wenrd.  and  sn  ijdi^f  eihsh  wind-  **  WkynUght  opt  hercunniu  The^  and  inm  paint- 
ing  paths  and  .gros&y  lanes,  exploring  hltiiade*  cr?”  Hpynejnttynrd  it  i*> fria  friend,  who  bought 
and  chasing;  nomy  brooks,  ita  their  numbers'  ut  it  with  eagerness  and  offered  him  all  the  ^i»t- 
seem  to  oe-  rtmn?fe.«s;  )'%'  pleasant  deception  ance  in  Ms  power, . with  emlm^iasrti;  predictions 
greatly  $Ided  by  ibM  agreeable  immunity  of  of  suceera,  "1  promised  my  seif/'  he  says,  u& 
feeling  between  Mr  Irving  and  bis  neighbors,  world  of  ohyoymetif ih  the  society  of  Allston. 
which  be*  bft?ibd^d  all  dividing  w^lls  and  and  .other  artiste  with  whom,  he  Imd  mede  me 
fences,  that  whik*  yon  think  you  are  roaming  acquainted,  and  pictured  fotth  a scheme  of  life 
oyer  th^  gt»>dp&  of  you  suddenly  bring  tip  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  ycuthfal 
among  9te ^ hf  another.  jBsjieciivlly  fhrqmi.se.  My  lt^  however,  w»s  diiiferftntiy  cast, 

is  thk  tii.e  case  in  re4}>eet  to  the  beantiful  scat  Doubts  and,  fean  gmlturiiy  c*o<>kd  over  my  pros- 
* >f  Mr.  Moses  .13.  Gnnnelh  neareft  tovSnnnysidc  pects;  the  rainbow  tin faded  away ; I.  Ngiifi  M> 
on  erne  band,  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Mc  Vio  apprehend  a stCfila  reaiiiy,  my  I gave  up  the 
linr  An  the  other.  v tran aien t b at tfeHglttfu)  pk»$pdct  of roJhnSning  kl/ 

y The  woodbmd  of  Snnnysida  is  very  happily  Rome  with  .Atiktnn  and  (u ruing  painter."  We 
offering  every  Y-nrietj:  of  sylvan  growth,  can  not  regret  tbfo  early  dWijjjViintmcin  wMm 
l»eerik  birch,  -willow,  oaK  ketiftt,  n^iple,  elm,  we  think  of  the  happy  results  of  his  duration  k- 
linden,  pine,  betalocki  <uul  oedar ; while  on  the  the  more  sncce^tul  rival  art. 
the  IftWw  are  rtCtr^rspen  and  iluwering  shrubs  i Wo  l^vc'KTtirrrJd  io  th^  wclfoxnc  %\ 

and,  traUi.ng  -umr  ikv  walk  awl  fences,  Snimyside  of  th.e  yd^ur^u.a\fcngiicbdike  kaid 

li<mey^ekkr  me,  ly^mpet^ownrh  hud  ivy,  Amptig  our  iupthortttHfe  the  reader  will 
The  latter  pknk  wbivih  hyt&tf  •v>  of  find  ?wq  of  tius  hit  f.f»»;fivf«  featof4 

the  famems  of  Abbey,  Tho  gar-  looki^tg  toward  and  fiiom  the  Uttte  cove  where 


* 
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tfona  therein  r«mcowdv  ihux  they  made  it  * 
*pedal  mark  -of  Their  vengeance,  and  thumped, 
it  into  a inure  fearful  eftlgy  qfa.ircked  \m  ton 
cverv  V V;  ’ ‘/'-v 

5t  was  at  the  Boost  that  Dredrieh  Kniclcvr- 
Imi&cT,  according  to  Mr.  InitigY  grave  story, 
fontui  the  m^&Jaable  state  papers  rescue*!  by  the 
fJunighifnlnnd  patriotic  VVolfort  from  the  archive** 
f.jsf  the  conquered.  city  ofNew  Amsterdam,  upon 
marvabDus,  History  of  the  Dnreh  !>}- 
m%iy  wm  hut  It ; and  Imre  he  pursued 

ip  .the  wy  rootjrj  whirtf  j*  now 
mr  author**  ^wruru*  ^ "/-‘V-  ' 

Katrina,  the  7ht4chkyon#  herr-iim  :vt  tfe  tev 
gufrdyf  ^cropy  f follow,  and  t)*&f 

swains  It liaV>od  Criwy  and  Brqro  wfeof 

the  the , the 

Hoost  is 

wa*  gtft*k‘ih*i  fcmm*  ^tiurn*. : 


If  era,  in  the  Huk  tfodOuht,  the 

veritable  p am picirt  which  so  materially  aasLted 
in  this  tragic  scehh  1 The  pre^nt  awjn?et  pf  the 
church  toward  ridiidk  Ldwbod  Hew  for  wine- 
innry  fur  the  night  Of  idiat  seen 

in  ppc  of  our  pictures,  - . . 

The  Loo»tw*p*  Its  old  Dutch  (of  which 

there  'id  u faithful  drawing!  s$$a&0  when  Mr. 
Irving  purchased  the  domain.  The  alterations 
Which  ' he  bafcrince  mode  were  begun  in  lbS75, 
and  completed  ih  the  hl^nmn  of  the  folkming 
vent,  at  which  tiiTift  ha  took  possession. 

The  air  of  gtacdtil  simplicity  and  coiry  com- 
tart  which  *0  Wrongly  murk*  die  exterior  of  the 
SuoTiysidie  gflttage*  ixfcltquite  as  riridly  wilhin 
/loom  It  is  ent  npr  into  jii&  mch  oddy.  ?a dg 
Uttle  apariment*  and  bcmdtnre  us  Xhe 
1cm*  , wilted , pea  k - roofed  s and  gafeic^mted  out- 
ride yiremtso*.  The  state  Ontriwee  i*  by  tho 
porch  .at  the  Xojjth  cAd;  The  hOuSehuhi  exit  is 
from  the  drewing-r<xun»  Wofp#  thC  pia^N  to 
the  lawn  on  the  cast  or  fiver  V>^R.  Tr  ^ . on 
Ibis  side  Of  ihe  cotta#*  ilmf  ffce  tkmijfy  cbiit  or 
read  the  news  of  the  great  world,  away,  on  sum- 
mer day*  arid  mutos,  On  tJ«e  north  side  of  the 
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drawing -tooth  the  re  is  a delightful  little  recess, 
Conning  a boudoir  some  nix,  or  eight  feet  square, 
the  whole  front  of  winch  is  occupied  hv  a win- 
dow looking  across  the  lawn*  and  through  the 

np-rivef yma  tihromded  in  our  portfolio*  It  is, 
in  summer,  neatly  m&thjd  and  tonlrihed  ■*j?h 
littte  ktanda^f  fwol*;  and  jtowet*,  and  mttiettes, 
and  the  Iw-toned  walls  Uiv  hung  Vvhh  drawiti^ 
nad  sketches  hy  Leslie,  Stuart:  New  ion,  and 
aijie  em  en t oeg  of  Mf,  trvitfgT  vqprmmingB 

?irid  fnc: mi t i d ps  i n Kog land —w i rli M> nu.*  of  ! Jar- 
Icy  s adtnirehle  ctehin^  lto/n  liip  Van  Yv inkle 
and.  th  e 51F  «y  ow.  It  isi# 

rfook  which  von  wwld  ser  down  at  mice  as  uo- 
d^rr  special  f^alc  gukt^dship.  Tefh^ps  ik  h 
t he  veti table  <hatn$cf  ha  noted  by  fhc  >tcaple^ 
ghost  of  the  young  l»dy  m hn,  the  fntdilim)  saya, 

^ died  somewhere  da  the  Boost  lore  aud  greeu 
apples.^  ■•  - ■''  ■ * '■'  ■•' 

The  graceful  simplicity  which,  marks  the  ap- 
poiumtenfa  of  this  Lilliputian  sanctum  is  ieen 
through  all  the  furniture  and 
adornments  of  the  mangiitn.  The 
spirit,  throughout  is  that  of  refine- 
ment without  affectation,  elegance 
without  clisjdny,  comfort,  without 

Z'Z’i  ,/;. t;  v'.  •■''■"•  ;V’  • 

v/1  ThlA  and  delfca re 

! fit? me  m:  In  detigli tfnl  keeping 

&hii  th^  of  and  dn- 

mmk"  llfc  wirtre  it>,  for.  though 
ti  liA^helor,  Mr  Irnn^r  has  not,  its, 
in  his  &m&  stdfv  of * * The  Wiie;°.-. 
he  tells  nr  a single  man  is  tod  apt 
to  do,  ^ run  tf>  wi^re  utuI  self-heg- 
l.er.t:  w fancy  iiimiselfh^nely  and 
abandoned;  <md  his  heart  to  lall 
to  ruinf  like  some  deserted  tfiKcm 
for  want  of  an  inhabitant ,” 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  happily. 


vur  wocTft  V*P  or  t*k  A*U. 
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of  thought,  which  al- 
ways reminds  us  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  hi* 
movement  and  bearing, 
and  of  un  expression 
coming  from  bis  habit 
of  inclining  his  hc&dal- 
. ways  a little  to  one  side. 

There  is  about  the  cot- 
t age,  as  about  himself, 
jfe  If; au  air  of  reserve,  with- 
out coldness,  which, 
while  cordially  inviting 
approach,  creates  in- 
siinctively  and  willing- 
/ ly  a respectful  defer- 

ence. The  sweet,  sun- 
/'  ny  sentiment  of  his 

home  is  ever  seen  in 
his  genial  smile,  and 
his  kindly  and  benevo- 
l3SjP<if  .it  lent  nat u re  i n i ts  aspect 

rm  of  cheerfulness  and  be- 

nignity; while  its  odd 
twists,  and  turns,  and 
; : ’ £ .ip  - ; unexpected  f agaric 

J2BSb£'.  speak  of  the  quaint  and 

whimsical,  yet  rofincc! 
and  delicate  humors  ol 
hi.-  < -I  iu  meter. 

Of  Mr.  Irvines  fra- 
grant penchant  for 
dream-land,  to  which 
we  owe  his  exquisite 
fairy  talcs  of  poetic 
superstition,  romance, 
and  chivalry,  there  is 
an  early  ami  amusingly 
extravagant  hint  of  re- 
cognition in  Disraeli’s  story  of  “Vivian  Grey/ 
where  “Geoffrey  Crayon”  is  rallied  upon  a 
mood  so  obliviously  distrait  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
conscious of  being  transferred  by  his  waggish 
friends  from  one  party  of  pleasure  to  the  revels 
of  another.  His  humor,  cheerful,  gently  en- 
joyable, and  lasting,  rather  than  bold,  uproar- 
ious, and  transient,  giving  the  especial  charm 
to  another  class  of  his  imaginings,  runs  through 
all  his  every-day  conversation  and  gossip.  lie 
was  one©  alluding  to  the  passing  away  of  his 
years  and  youthful  strength,  when,  pointing  to 
the  twin  elms  framing  the  up-river  lawn  scene, 
which,  years  ago,  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hand,  “ Those  trees,”  said  lie  to  ns,  with  a quaint 
smile,  “I  once  carried  on  my  shoulder;  but  1 
could  not  do  it  now  !” 

We  recognized  the  genial,  u golden -hearted” 
“Geoffrey  Crayon”  of  our  old  stolen  midnight 
readings,  when,  talking  of  his  trees,  he  re- 
marked that  he  once  entertained  the  black -w  al- 
nut and  the  butternut,  but  as  they  were  whining 
misanthropes,  who  cowardly  shed  their  autumn 
leaves  and  put  on  long  wintry  faces  while  all 
their  companions  were  lifeful  and  merry,  he  bad 
turned  them  out*  “ I banished  them,”  said  he, 
“as  incorrigible 
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Of  the and 
toting-kindn&ss*  of  hi* 
heart  w©  once  heard  * 
Gentle  ane^lotc.^ijwivwc 
hope  tl 'roll  turtc  iteriopreipi. 
<wr  to  repeat;  8|^fcfog**£ 
xbe  growing  deafne^*  tff 
life  favorite  Vito 

has  long  been  a member 
lii»  family  circle  at 
Sunnrsida,  VAlia-jV  stud 
fee*  ^ he  oac  not  now  fiv-a? 
M£  t stay  to  him  ;,  tmU 
thank  Gvxi,  we  i‘xtn  yet  *ei. 

' cavil  <?tl>or*7  <;';S 

In  his  p^ffissioxmJ  ad  1 1 
pnme  life  Mr.  Irnng  ha* 
ever  bt?eo  much  *wavc*& far 


«ipi 

• iwrftVTTmiiMfciii  • : • • . * 


. infer  toco  -TijfUfch  ____  __ 

a cooct  vtu tiorai  wayward 
ness  of  cbometer,  how  in>, 
do)t*ij<anrtdreftmin^iK>w  ;3HK^^  . 
iToj.uiViti*  nn.J  nctfvk  '*  I f 

have  itaadmiL"  he  says 
m lii.5  cJm;vK  tor  of 4 * G er>f 
(my  Crayon,''  ri  through 
different  <tmntric^  mivi 
wjme$*ed  many  of  ihc 
-Lift in;.*  of  !l!r\  l ,._  ( 

»*«*  not  *u.y  ilntf  i fiflYC. 

*t4iilied  thit*iri  v«ith  the.feyfc 
of  . i pbitWjpher,  but  rath- 
<ar  with  (he  ^tuuicrmu 
:$W  with  which  hnthi}fe  l/prers  of  itiQ  yictar- 
is&H  from  iha  wimJotv  of  one  .pt\Vtf<ah^ 
w ah  ut Ivor  * ob  light  .iTpnte.ii'ftt^  by  iitu  dell  non- 
;ipa$  of  beauty,  somefime*  by  the  distwriouH  of 
- :aiy?MiiwL\  uud  sometime:*  by  the  love Jia^  tHT 
landed  pe^  fit  bis  preface  to  the  hut  reViaed 
edirien  of  the  '‘Sketch-Hook”  then?  ore  aome 
^infe^ittos  of  tills  humor  inn  irim^pondeRce, 
nrierring  to  the  publication  of  that  work,  heriveen 
himself  Jkrid  hi*  friend.  Shr W alter  Scotu  Be-  U 
in  jUnriibri,  lung:  year?,  ago,  asking  ScOtfi?  onw- 
satj  v/liich  hti  intimates  is  .specially ’ . d erimble 
to  him,  rince  revme*  of  fortune  in»vc  made  the 
Aacco^ful  employment  of  his  pan  ali-impoitiitit. 


turf  ^AKitotA^  wrtMi** 

Scott,  in  reply,  and  acting  upon  his  hint  at  tie- 
ghnnroiisly  proposes  to  him  the  office, 
iu  hi*  gift,"  af  editor  of  a nev/  weekly  periodical 
then  about -ip  be  established  In  E<1inburghr  with 
>;moh»i! torus  to  the  amount  of  fire  hundred 
p*mD,d6'*terltrt^  per  annum,  and  the  prospect  of 
farther  advantage*.  Mr.  Jnfug,  in  declining 
this  tempting  gift,  vays  . w I feel  thyself  peco* 
liarly  ufthtted  for  the  sifcmdion  otfeced  to  me. 
not  merely  by  xny  jTtdUical  opinion.^  bnl-  by  the 
Tery  codiditPtioD  and  habit*  pt  n\ y mind,  Mr 
whpth  eoui^e  of  life  has  l»een  desuhory,  and  1 
iim  unfitted  tor  any  perio»juvi)lly  m arring  taxi. 
or  any  stipulated  Jabot  of  twnly  of  mind.  I Jiaee 
no  jccmmanti  of  m t taierits,  ??ach  as 
tiiisy-  aro*  and  have  to  watch  the 
Ynirings  of  my  mitul  a^  I would 
those  of  a weol|»^r-mck.  Froelicc 
ami  training  1 my  bring  me  room 
mtti  rule ; but  at  jxm^nt  i nm  as 
uselass  for  regular  servient  its  one 
of  my  own  eoiintiy  3ndiiois  or  * 
Don  Cossacks  1 therefore, 
SV  . - ..  - ktmj*  on  pretty  m ndi  a£  J hure  l*c- 

sen n— wTitipg  whfe a f cu n y not  when 
t w«vuM.  1 slmil  iM-rasionnllr  shift 
my  resrtietire,  and  write  whatever 
is  sng?j:ft?<ted  by  objects  he  fora  me, 
or  wluuever  rises  in  xny  imu^riim- 
(ion  ; and  hope  to  write  hett^  and 
more  copiaosly  by-and-by,-  .1  am 
■ playing  the  egoriat:?  but  I know  no 

iMettet  way  of  a nawering  tour  pro- 
posal than  by  showing  wliui  a rerr 
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stump,  uud  hurrah  for  li  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too  r 

Mr.  Irvin  £ is  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
haying  been  torn  on  the  3d  of  April,  178J5,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  a house  which  but 
lately  stood  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Will- 
iam ami  Fulton  streets.  His  father,  who  wits 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother,  an  En- 
glish lady,  had  settled  in  America  some  twenty 
years  t*sfure  his  birth.  He  is  the  youngest  of 
five  sons,  who  were  all  addicted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, excepting  the  one  who  now  lives,  with 
his  daughters,  under  his  brother’s  roof  at  Sun- 
nvstde. 
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•p«ce*,:'the'  \vtUzf*  gtid 

ofBR'iar  t'HW/1  Hu  nut  a member  of 
'jw;m  t'w*;  I8XA tokEU*.  and  died' in  ISzK 
“lig  $%&!*'**$  'iuk  $&&&+;  .\ti4iy  ■ 

«,4(ymhi«  v,jf^eipp«iiiifk  erf  J^stiQp&skn  tHrewk- 

ratty' 

After  of  a man  of  wit  and  refinement,  who  bn& 
added  to  u naturally  genial  ietitf^i’anbent  the 
extensive  resource  of  ohaervariou,  and  a,  ' fresh 
experience  of  &&  world,  ^gathered  in  iris  border 


Peter  Trying,  the  second  ‘brother,  studied  and  into  Jtfc-Mmfe,  ^y^y-x^-^LW-  tff  tfi&t  pMtft. 
gudnatai  iu  to edi cine,  but  never  practiced. . Mmpte.  •' 

Un  eiUiblislied  and  edhtfd  theJ&na/#  (Jfironi-  Ke.s(.  e}Jb.its*-;  ha*  eyer  \m*rfc<?ti'  his  *iyle.  life, 
ck  nowapaper-J  wro»&  a stirring  talc*  of  piratical  Uternry  ~4tbut ' wadf  ..ma.Ua  til  ifc04v  tti  a:  aefius 
adrentw  trailed  a iGimranm^ogarro.’1  and  ae-  ‘Of  os*ny*  dponthe  murmei*\  ohm^i'mciitA,  onrf 
«Wd  his  hr  other  in  the  conception  of  the  comic  jWtriou*  of  ll»e  town  aftd  ihe  time,.  under  the 
tf  KnieJierhocker  History J.V  He  died  in  1838.  seafarer  JEfetjc  were 

Ehenazer  Ir?  Jrig  yt&&  on  ee  a rn  endian  t.  hut  cOnrrihtt  w?d  td  . iu&  ftmi  her**  pa  per,  tbev  Mdmmtj 
lias  long  -since',  retired  from  tb»  f firoa  of  basi - tjhumvU,  AD.d.-'vyernv  aiicTWprd  .issued,  thon^b 
•neiSj  and  is  maw  ope  of  the  family  at  Sunny-  without  liia  approval,  in  pamphlet  term- 
side*  His  ^^^JPhood^re  lyndg,  the  author  of  Uis.eoreer  hud  thu^  scarcely  begun  when  lu* 
aThe  Conrjuea  or  Florida,”  wa*  formerly  Bro-  health  failed,  and,  apprehend  re  of  a pulmonary 
feasor  of  lUkmj  and  Belles  Eertres  in  Geneva  eomplaiat,  be  thought  it  neees-smy  to  remove  by 
College,  and  attenyuni  ut  the  Kew  York  TVee  ^ the  sou th  of  Europe,  Bui  tog  tiro  • years'  * ’ 
Academy,  Be  k now  an  Episcopal  clergyman  bles  amhkt  the  natural  beau  ties  and  the  unmet - 
La  ’Western  Kew  York.  lrea&«K^iatkm«  of  many  doia^g^Fmiie?,  Italy, 

Jehu  X Trying  the  fourth  brother,  pmeticed  Skily*  BwUiortetid,  Fteudep?.  and  Holland— 
the  profit  ion  of  Vhe  law  rfo  that  ho  he  farmed  that  attachment  to  thn 

rose  To  the  bench,  and  presided  ovef  f hd  Cdtirt  which  ut  a&ether  rijne  led  hhn  -fnhn.  n&rfr- 
of  Common  Fleas  in  Ke^r  Yoric  for  au^mteeq  fbrmigli  £hc  Uwig  kpfe  of  seven  teen  years,.  and 
rear?.  He  died  in  1838.  Bis  son.  John  Treat  again  for  an  interval  of  four  verm*.  In  ifw 

5;  ainbad  tie  i nipbMe&ytlic  nib* 


bus  and  .tty  bin.  l^ri»pu liiops,  to  Gt^na- 
dii  Hint  tb0  a\ilttttnbm.  ThnKJgtf  thvfa 
WOfjcs  are  scattered,  how^vnr,  many  of 
hid  tbvH^dt  Amefii  an  tberne> ;.  proving 
dint  thmi^h  fnr  Tretn,  he  was  nftt  tm- 
niindfalof  Ins  tmtiye  home. 

Before  going  nlircmd  he  b6ga«.  the 
yiudy  £jf  the  l^w,  wjikh  h*e  resumed,  na 
fcte  return  to  New  York  in  l£0t>.  He 
wns  die  siimc  yt-ar  .sid mined  in  the  bar, 
but  with  an  ££*i as  lie  never  pfao- 
tilled  the  We  soon  t*£im 

.find  him  in  the  literury  muk^  coutrib- 
nling;  with  his  bredher  William  Irying. 
ant!  the 

^ a se itiFnnmthly  jounml 

of  wjihrnwby  m?  and  opinions, ,J  huniwr- 
om<  add  ^utirieaj.  In  this  w^rh,  which 
was  oontrnued  during  one  ?#ait  the  foB 
lies  and  fanciers  of  t!iO  day  were  attack- 
ed iVith  Ajacb  nmnsing  and  eflfectiire  skill 
that  U wuss eagerly  looked  fora;  the thn«f 
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and  is  referred  to  with  interest  now.  It  was 
the  most  popular  ami  successful  American  pro- 
duction of  the  day,  and  in  its  rich  and  nicy  hu- 
mor gave  clear  promise;  of  the  genius  afterward 
developed  by  its  authors. 

Mr.  Irving's  next  appearance  was  two  years 
later,  in  1800,  with  that  most  unique  and 
surprising  volume  in  our  literature,  piedrieh 
Knickerbockers  “ History  of  New  York,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the 
Hutch  Dynasty which  at  once  elevated  the 
author  to  the  first  rank  among  native  writers. 
It  opens  with  such  profound  Dogberry  gravity 
that  no  wonder  the  unsophisticated  reader,  not 
forewarned,  took  it  seriously  at  its  word  until 
its  irresistible  drollery  grew  too  rampant  to  be 
longer  masked.  A story  is  told  of  a solemn 
judge  who  smuggled  a copy  of  tho  work  into 
court,  and  actually  collapsed  over  it  while  upon 
the  bench.  In  his  preface  to  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  the  author  explains  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  ; how 
it  was  his  first  intention  simply  to  parody  a 
pretentious  Guide-Book  to  the  City,  and  “to 
imrlesque  the  pedantic  Ion?  displayed  in  certain 
American  works ; how,  as  his  material  extend- 
ed, he  found  that  he  should  have  enough  to  do, 
if  he  confined  himself,  as  he  did,  to  the  period 
of  the  Dutch  ascendency  only ; and  how,  in  his 
droll  pictures  erf  our  phlegmatic  fathers,  he  was 
only  in  fun,  and  meant  no  offense  to  the  gen- 
eral.” When  he  found,  he  says,  “ how  few  of 
his  fellow-citizens  were  a\v>ire>  that  New  York 
had  ever  been  called  New  Amsterdam,  or  bad 
ever  heard  of  the  names  of  its  early  Dutch  gov- 


ernors, or  cared  a straw  about  their  ancient 
Dutch  progenitors,”  the  matter  broke  upon  him 
“as  the  poetic  age  of  the  city;  poetic  from  its 
very  obscurity;  and  open,  like  the  early  and 
obscure  days  of  ancient  Rome,  to  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  heroic  fiction.”  And  so  well 
has  he  availed  himself  of  the  14  doubt  and  fable” 
of  his  theme,  that  he  has  created  pictures  and 
scenes  which  will  forever  remain  pleasurably 
associated  with  all  the  local  recollections  of  the 
Gothamites.  So  happily  did  ho  bit  the  popular 
fancy,  that  “Diedrieh  K nicker! KK-ker”  1ms  al- 
most become  the  tutelary  saint  of  his  native 
city ; the  people,  generally,  are  Knickerbocker*; 
they  eat  Knickerbocker  ices  and  Knickerbock- 
er oysters,  travel  in  Knickerbocker  coaches  and 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  read  Knickerbocker 
magazines,  pray  in  Knickerbocker  halls,  and, 
by-wtd-by,  will,  no  doubt,  go  to  Knickerbocker 
graves,  in  hope  of  a Knickerbocker  heaven. 
The  “good-humor  and  good  fellowship”  which 
the  History  inspires  is  made  to  sweeten  many 
healthful  pills  of  needed  satire  and  sage  in- 
struction; for  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
world  over,  many  dreaming  Oloffes,  and  doubt- 
ing Walters,  and  testy  Williams,  and  head- 
strong Peters. 

The  Knickerbocker  completed,  we  find  the 
current  of  our  author's  literary  life  subsiding  for 
a while,  with  here  and  there  only  a spu rkling 
bubble ; among  them  a Biographical  Sketch  of 
Campbell,  written  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
poet's  brother — who  was  then  residing  in  New 
York — to  help  the  sale  of  an  American  edition 
of  “ O’Connors  Child,”  just  received  from  Lon* 
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; -pf  eca^ptaideiice  with  Ik*  which'  We  H^rvp 

previously  refeiwh  Kot  (iiidmg  a j>ufr 
llsUer  W he  defied*  hw ite  term  i wtnt.io :,  print  at 
his  own  and  mk  ; hut  afterward,  through 
the  wq  ■uf.Xit  Vfa Iter,  ^ 

induced  to  utkc  hold  of  it  - wWh he  clld 
*&y  much  ''rtifei;,  h&JWfe  tfi«  author  two 

hundred  pounds  ifc  ^fldit|o»  tO  (t  Uke  sum  which 
bo  had  already  paid / eopy light.  This 

diaxntitig  budget  ^>f  talent htv  j&tad;  ii^d*  fc$£, 
hops,  i*i  all  Mr.  frrt%v£  Vrhty’ 

example  ^ hfih&fhi,  thopgjbt, 

trv^imeii^  &ad  siyi^wdddh  bar/;'  riiude  hi*  ikmtv 
It  toi^hetf  ttU  dior^  ^ mos* 

ion.  Tiiid  }e,d  afterward  to  a pleasant  I riant  humor  to  fclie ; U tend* 

between  the  American  and  lire  ,' to  be  tot*  tiered  at  dial ;tf  ^i«saiUlyra^»k-?u  'wMy 
.Etcgl&ii  author. '';  both  at  borne  and  abroad* ^^uuikiwiugV 

it)  \Ui&  latent!  *4  repose'  Mrk<  Irving  entered  aiming  its  gents  miwtyrty  Id**  oi 

isilont  gentle  emothtiq  the  i«e<f  and  the  ' * llrokyt* 

«d  hl-s  hrotherfr ; 'bat  tire  second  ^ar  with  Oreat  Heart,"  and  the  imru«>rU?l  &j$naa  6f  $ IX ip  Van 
tiritam  *ocn  following  he  became  infected  with  Winkle  and  u Sleepy  Hollow."  11  is  peaceful 
the  p^pujat  eiulmdasm, /arid  pfAutrusi  thv  edi-  little  valley,  imute  forever  liunou*  a-?  the  .scene 
torshipi  tk  tha  Arntten*  Magazine,  hi  I*hi!a4ci~  of  the  host  m&uiwmi  frurey,  i s on  e of  the  most 
ph Si**. 'for  which  be  wrote  a scries  of  s vied  net  attractive  features  of  the  landscape  about  the 
and  elegant  bii^aphies  of  the  American  Ktfvnl  author’s  home.  Apart  from  its  romantic  assev- 
Captains.  Hi*  patriotic  feelings  not  finding  darions  it  is  a most,  interesting  ssjfi&f  $ one  in 
sufficient  vent  tl^ugh  the  quiet channel  of  the  which  the  visitor  might  easily  dibam  dreams 
*penf  he  serial  the  sw  ord,  and  donned  the  epou-  for  himself,  if  they  were  not  already  served  to 
1*1,  hi  ftp?  ehatwirtcr  of  aid-de-emrip  and  mill-  his  hmd.  In  our  ex]»|oratioii6  of  its  quiet 
fcaiy  ^cretaiy  to  Governor  Tompkins,  of  XcW  lasrxi* We  were surprised  to  note  the 
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laal  find  mre  getdii*,  vtaH  Xft  They  one  of  two  fiftt  -^? then  gold.  medals  which  that 

ftt&toge . '*K#Sfc£  of  the  Ktf^iajLv  Pkriith'imjjv  in  kiijjj;  Uml  o0er(.Hi.  ^j"^4jiInei\etf  Ip.  historical  com- 
graphic  piecui'c?  of  liferary  Hie  iVv.ru!  in  I'm  'fix-  position,  $k> <kclJ  smied  to  the  turn  of.  his  mind 
jKsrioiioc* df  Bucitbjm^vJtn'd  hi*  FYiond*  hi  f lu:  ; was  the  :draximtii*;iau!; udveximrou#  spirit  pt  the 
:^Tiianncpphoih:-'  hVitalmn  Ike,  und  in  the  novel  a#a  end  hind  t>f  Colton  Hus,  that  his  task'  r/af 
dwractei <d‘4**n*ricto tradition  and  adventure.  1 one,  of  love*,  ami  without  prejudice  to  philo.v 
wh*. » dumie  the  preparation  of  ihw  \\«fk  opby  and  faet/liU- narratives  June  all  the  ehanm 
twg  yith  the  author  in  Pans.  m\%  in  hi*  !).wryf  j of  a tale:  which  is  told. 

ihar  pithlith^rf  pufdio.^ed  it  at  the  J Bo.  t^rn^Jdifely,  indeed,  was'  Jus  inmgtontibji 

fi.wifdrt*iriK>ttt)ds>'Ahd  wosdd;Uttve  j taken-  tfitlh  the  romance  -of  Jbtk-  theme,  that  he 
riven,  dir  had  boon  a*.ko&,  h\v thou  Hind  pounds  ji?a&  led  to  give  further  expresmm  nt  hi*  interest 

m~  j in  a“  Chronicle  of  the  Codijai^f  of  Granada,* 
pi*i.wy  with  -which  if  Was  wrbt»o>-'<me  hundred  j and' an  exploration,  of  the ' poet ie  marvels  of  the 
hud  thirty  pHttb’ii  huvlujf  Ih;cu  made-in  tint  ; Allmmbm*  Following  ColimduiK.  as  he  did, 
brie diiy^  ©>\h  ransi  have  -step1  hy  step*  in  his  elose  hUhiidtince  uj»6b  the 
dttripg  ope  of  Mr.-  lrvut^'i  huffpktM  monds  pfyrt  ! Spanish  monarch*,  in  court  and  camp,  through 

i&fc;  'ehangtng  scenes  of  the  Moorish  wai\  -np 
ftfsUivn  careful  proi£>*  with  Mm.  | tothe  frani  catastrophe  before  the  palls  of  the 

HiV  is  dL^  i^dn;do?p>y  thoa^h  urtseeii  aft,  whjeh  | Mo>>leni  capital,  he  had,  like  him,  Mc-ome  a)* 
art.  •.  .:;  . / ; J tnQ^f  nti  of.  the  seene*'ho  was  called 

'• .'  By  ''Wp/  %frixig*$  ;»pjpaij|prr-  tbn|  j upon'  to  narrate,  Tbnk  in  the  ; *? Cjbrwdda," 

spread , far  and  wide,  und  hi.«  work*.  o.  hu  h had  j w Idle  truthfully  .detailing  historical  eviiui^  hie 
"■becton*  in  muroml  demjind?  were  trsuUlatcj!  has  .yet  draped  aJHn  the jilrV  garb  of  rojiumch; 

. -lii lS36f  j hhd  from  the  <<:  Alhouftwap  that 

rwO  year*,  afier  the  :ippr>iir>ne.e  of  the  'w Tales  >.*f  j.  esy;  where  he  nvus  less  fattened  hy  ilie ; sober 
a:  Traveler,  •*  he  wph-  «o'->T*«.in,  and  f--;.ok  oj>  his  J shackle*  of  Fact,  and  Ms  la  nor  had  tirenr  play- 
nsshjen  ‘0  ar . Mad-ii.  [*: -rv,  avAilinv  hituself  he  fm's  drawn- M*e\te  of  vdiif-ome.  stoiy  even  plus 

of  the ^ important  :-nf  dhyv|hichl^  theh  >ti-  Arofa  'qu'w  In  this  Spainlsli'' 

c^isly  c^Ueett^l  hy  N:tv:irreUi.  he  prepare}  his  Ifoak*  m it  lihs  tigen  called,  wc  reid  the  tales 
o]Q^i5.ni  clnsshi  the  iijjih  and  of  daUht|*?as  chivaliy,  bold,  cmiiriic,  gencroUi* 

$/£&\uti\hih?*  and  hft^i^rd-  <d  the  vitlnr.  and  devoted  h^ve,  usi  though  we 
*’l>iscorencs  cmd  *Vy»ya ni  Colmid»u>-f*  0*>hi-  like  the  pooth:  Moslems  of  old,  listening  t6  the 
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envious  shafts,  however,  proved  yety  harmless, 
for  tho  'pnhiic  verdict  declared  the  ^vttTp>rs  otig- 

[ paMon**”  Tlrn  Hrgt  of  these  works 
him  the  com  pH  mcvp  * intm  George  tin 
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mingled  speech  of  mystic  bard  find  falling 
fountain. 

In  1820  Mr.  Irving  was  awakened  from  his 
dreams  in  the  mined  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
where  he  had  passed  three  happy  months,  by  a 
call  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
American  embassy  in  London.  This  unsolicit- 
ed office  bo  filled  until  the  Minister,  Mr.  M ‘Lurie, 
returned  home,  when  he  was  left  for  a while  as 
Charge  dy Affaires.  In  his  diplomatic  character 
he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Fourth,  aud  he  received  from  that  monarch  and 
the  royal  family,  as  well  as  from  various  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  court,  many  marks  of 
high  esteem. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  English  University  at 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him,  m compliment  to 
his  genius,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  This 
distinction  ho  received  in  t*erson,  and  amidst 
the  cordial  acclamations  of  the  6tndente  and 
graduates,  and  of  a brilliant  and  learned  as- 
semblage. 

In  1832  he  returned  home  from  his  second 
residence  in  Europe,  w hich  had  lasted  seventeen 
years.  The  fame  which  ho  had  acquired  in 
this  long  interval  won  him  the  heartiest  recep- 
tion from  his  countrymen.  The  public  enthu- 


siasm was  indeed  so  great,  that,  had  it  so  pleased 
him,  his  tour  through  his  native  land,  which 
soon  followed,  might  have  been  one  continued 
arid  most  sincere  ovation.  From  this  display, 
however,  lie  naturally  shrunk,  declining  all  in- 
vitations save  one  to  a public  dinner  in  hU  own 
city  of  Sew  York. 

From  the  journeys  in  the  United  States  which 
Mr.  Irving  made  soon  after  his  return  borne, 
and  especially  from  his  rumbles  over  the  prai- 
ries and  wildernesses  of  the  Far  West,  have 
grown  Ins  “Tour  on  the  Prairies/’  embodied  in 
the  revised  and  uniform  edition  of  his  work* 
recently  published  by  Putnam  \ m the  “ Cray- 
on Miscellany/*  his  4i  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville/’  and  the  u Astoria”  narrative.  In 
these  works,  all  marked  by  the  author’s  habit- 
ual elegance  and  grace  of  style,  we  have  strik- 
ing pictures  of  the  wild  trapper- life  and  ad- 
venture of  out  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  re- 
gions. 

In  1837  and  1840  Mr.  Irving  contributed,  at 
intervals,  to  the  columns  of  the  Ktddxrbockp- 
Magazine.  Among  these  papers  arc,  “ The 
Early  Experiences  of  Ralph  Ringwood,”  and 
**  Mountjoy  ; a Passage  in  the  Life  of  a Castle- 
builder/'  w hich,  with  other  stray  waifs  from  the 
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Ettglbh  animals  anrl  haVay  re- 

cently collected  and  puldMifiii,  midef  tff£  title 
of  M Wdlfiirf a Roost."  J n the.  Pule  sketch  of 
°Th»>  Creole  Village,’*  in  rids  Volume,  lie  claims 
to  have  first  used  the  now  c.uirtuiOft  f>Jirast\  **i ho 
almighty  dollar  ;,f  and  as  the  expression*  he 
**yg,  fc*lnw  been  questioned  by  some  n*  savt*- 
ing  of  int'Aftnincn,  he  owns  it  to  his  orthodoxy 
to  derlaic  that  no  irreverence  was  intended  even 
to  the  doll**  which  he  is  aware  is  daily 

l>ec«m>iug  more  and  more  an  object  of  War- 

Among  hb  latest  published  works  » his  lov- 
ing life  of  his  favorite  author,  Goldsmith,  to 
whose  genius  his  own  has  been  so  often  and 
appositely  eotuparedv  and  his  history  of  ‘V-Mi- 
homet  and  his  Sueefcssore**  another  wave,  from 
the  Hood  of  b ig  Moslem  resoarvbej*. 

In  Tebrnary,  1842f  he  made  hie  third  and  last 
yhdfc  to  Europe,  w here  he  passed  four  yearn  in 
the  honorable  position  of  American  Minister  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Since  hia  return  be  has 
Hved  at  tlifi  hovnesteadmade  m attractive  in  his 
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PICTURESQUE  AND  INCIDENTAL. 

OF  all  the  old  towns  and  cities  of  the  New 
World  there  are  none,  perhaps,  of  which  so 
little  is  known  as  Oxnon,  Honduras,  which  de- 
servos  some  notice  from  the  historian  or  passing 
traveler  for  its  picturesque  position,  its  beauti- 
ful and  perfectly  secure  hartwr,  its  unrivaled 
river  water;  while  the  beautiful  roads  leading 
toward  the  ancient  city  of  “Valladolid,*'  now 
Comay agun,  render  it  a spot  of  surpassing  in- 
terest, Beetling  but  the  questionable  patronage 
of  the  moneyed  traveler  to  trumpet  it  to  the 
world  as  one  of  the  few  spots  where  the  luxuries 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  may  Ik?  forgotten  amidst  Na- 
ture's bountiful  magnificence. 

It  is  partially  surrounded  by  hills  covered 
with  foliage  seen  nowhere  except  in  the  tropics. 
The  surface  of  many  colors  is  dotted  by  the 
graceful  palm  and  eoeoa-nnt,  with  clumps  of 
plan  tain- trees  here  and  there  breaking  the  uni- 
formity of  the  hills  with  their  heavy  fan-like 
leaves,  positively  lending  a coldness  to  the  at- 
mosphere daring  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  harbor  is  almost  land-locked.  Perfectly 
secure  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south- 
west winds,  which,  by-tbe-way,  are  so  broken 
by  the  mountains  around  the  town  and  along 


the  coast  that  they  are  an  object  of  no  attention 
to  the  vessels  in  port.  And  so  seldom  do  they 
blow  over  the  hari>or,  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  rare  occurrences. 

The  Omoft  River  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Flowing  quietly  on  for  a distance  beneath  over- 
hanging shrubbery  of  most  gorgeous  coloring,  it 
breaks  suddenly  into  a noisy  stream,  dashing 
over  pebbles  and  rocks,  forming  itself  into  minia- 
ture cascades  perfectly  enchanting.  Nor  doe* 
its  beauty  appeal  to  the  eye  only.  It  is  the 
Esculapius  of  the  town.  Far  and  near  are  its 
praises  sounded  by  all  lovers  of  44  pure  and 
sparkling  water.”  From  Vera  Cruz  to  San 
Juan  it  is  uncquoled.  And  during  the  dry 
season  at  Belize*  when?  they  depend  upon  the 
rains  for  drinking-water*  it  is  frequently  sem 
from  the  port;  a distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  loy^l 
British  negroes. 

for  here  nil 


It  is  the  delight  of  the  women 
the  washing  for  the  town  is  done,  and  during 
the  day  groups  of  washerwomen  may  be  seen 
beneath  their  little  palm-leaf  huts,  hard  ot  work, 
merry  as  larks.  And  woo  betide  him  who  is 
rashly  courageous  as  to  joke  them  about  their 
personal  appearance  as  they  stand  knee-deep  in 
the  w ater,  punching  with  their  lists  as  if  settling 
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eome  wfc  ;,thc  dirt*.  tteiwditig  to  the 

rolca  'hlid  ddwb  J thut  modd  |*ot>fc  f'i»ivtsis*¥ 

Let  litVi  a b*t>  be.  can  uoit*  i&hfrut  hi*  cnmplk 
menbs  tor  ihdr  repljy*  are  not  >dwfcy*  to  Ire 
whiBpemd  tot&m  polite.  They  arc  aa.  ready 
wjth  their  f&af&dyw  >&  the  (post  rettewnmj 
Irishman.  In  the  fohg'UtgB-  of  Voting  Amer- 
ica, I w&%  badly  an  *oTer&)  t*vva$Qt$$ 

before  i could  hit  $Hthd?ed.  The  only  in  stance 
't  think  -it!  si  pprppriitf £f-  fa  reednh  $£  th&ftRidwtogy 

M Wbjf  is  id  Paula,”  X *$id  to  & pMid>mwn 
JteMH  ta  oho  day,  “ w by  ft;  yn$i  RBxdf  get 
fituinT  with  such  fre$ treu  t H 

Ikenusc  I am  iasfc  ,»•*>]* Jhit 
yon  Ate  jiisf  tomnipn  *hilf  about  >iypom’v  a 
fmH  add  are white  Rtayei.- been • 

bleached  Qiii^  Add  Rfe  jwiintod  ^TatbwmUy 
at  my  long-  %ure  and  pain  fatty  which  was 
chided  by  ii  .m'/nUrtrv  as  h>rgw  # i etofuuou 
uinbfsdla.  : /•••  'v;'  /•'•  V . 

It  \vMjd  be  well  to  My&f&L  liefd.  that  the 
uMht;  women  bayy a |H;rfoct  etto tempi  .fbt  tiUe*p 
caiicfH:*,  j/refcttiiig  plain  w.ldt*  when  ifo#  caif/ 
aft'ortHhe  more.  tyf  fy?Ttidve'  ildunc^l  $$0 

The  towU  U^iin^  irvru  thiVsnujj $*ry  are  all  . 
deb^itmi  The  TtoyaJ  ihc  main 

mad  td  Owrmya^tiib  Rescript  hm;.  | 

&}mcti)pi&$)r  mil**  it  h •iViu.d^.i  *w  tr^*  alive, 
with  every  *ariy*Y  of  bruiwOf ly<'oioa4d  ringing- 
bird. 

I ant  relative  nothing  more  grand  drWanfei.-" 
fnl  tb^n  fv  powitimj  oty  tho  mount  a in*  throe  or 
four  ifcag&as.  ftdta  in  one  of  the  many 

arW-fs'vii.dti*  with  dio  woods  in  twilight  repose ; 
whan  .*ialdiody  thc,  yyy  of  %he:arnir*>*x  spurring 
on  k h c*i r m i tfeT  Imaiki  t 'iron gh  Natny^s  bdiiness, 
while-  tfeeM  inerry  hil}  echoes  opd  ';cfe-t>choea 
among  Hid nntil  Mon?knjr  ihtn,  if  he  is 
Btil)  chafing; MademoLsdle  ^Eduv  naVBfc  U>ae  him- 
self  Among  s;tteb  delic jomi  htde  that  I 

lutro  often  wished  I were  the  heiitKotr^id,  j 

Hetore  reaching  thesahRi^  th^  road  J 

tt  thrclciy -wooded  plain;  al»f>at  ito.  ‘mnV®.  of  j 
whudt,  in  the  ro.nl,  Blonds  a gi^amiv  tree.  ■! 
Connected  with  shis  tree  U n t'jniint  logon d.  It  | 
is  Btapid  that  Con^,  wkde  ^vanderUi ‘^  between  | 
tiiU  fic/ct  ai>d  Puerto  Cafatdlc^thea  rolled  Na- 
iiridud^  became  separated  from  hU ^ companions, . 
ttttd  wa<  unable  to  rejoin  them-  For  ia  iby  i»r 


mm  At  length  be  came  up»m  the  mod,  whiith , face  of  two  ^ua  m mife.  Tb.elr  mode  of  |4y^ 
then  nothing  ho  t a trtdf  mtd  this  large  eadnrer  ta  sharps  if  a Rfmirge  hnunal  pat 
tree,  l«neath  widrdi  was  resting  an  Indian  girl,  on  the  Hamnna,  which  is  the  stablurg  and  gra*- 
who  fo  analghl^Hpg^titam  wfilt  lust  ing  ground  for  the  wdiole  d|*$pef,  tl?ejrAifi^«m|hbfc- 

water-jo^  il?r  l»cfgged^ ^ w dnak  ^ hetj  which  m nmsse  and  run  the  poor  mitml  tRmo^t  in 
*be  md  added  ^ com.  death,  eattUmg  hhn.  oiTu^ionafiy  with  the  iaa*i.» 

Cofti'.r.  having  refreshed  hvms*df  fumed  to  the  nwrely  to  inform  him  of  their  mlaiim  po^oion#. 
girl  and  said,  ki  A»v>t  in>oi  iuay  rids  fcihdnea*  Vpben  he  ha^  la;come  w^f«e«j%  w/d,  the  pocr 
of  the^ ^ ihdh^t^ '.girl  lie^ Wh^mhe^  May  beast  is  freed  from  thLs  annoyaociS;  This  pfir 
this  ttjC^  niyat"  h*>  pas^j  hy  th^  is  reefed  '.^erfiuebtajr^m  order  that  the 

out  tnkiug  litB  dmiaht^  \ nuden  nmi  hofMSUTnvfenrthe  approach  of  man  t 

And  to  file  faeiant  daT^h^  i urn  obliged  to 

ofert^h  Indeed,  m A»no-  oeeasiou,  we  >yere  employ  thfc*e ^eamps  to  lasso  them.  ffhairpri.  «s 
ollon  a jadrU:,  and  had  nooduKl  the tns?  when  we:  vary  froro  tvtclve  and  n..  half  cents  to  <me  dollar, 
discorcred  that  oar  rt asks  were : empty  ! Ki  tin-  ihe  fcum  tluciaating  Arcerdieg  to  lha  ^ildne« 

A _ . ■*»  . » . . e .1'  . • . T.  c A.**  : ; . .'"■-4. 
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To  & Northern  man  collier 
e$t  is  tJbe  market4mtise,  since  t*  *pfKj*4*  dtrect- 
the  palate.  It  coosi?.**  of  a few  poles  $xtn- 
\j#hwxzd\n  the  groan  d,  roofed  with  jmhn-tev&h 
the  sides  being  open  for  vemiUtibii,  It  is,  in 
Brtle  tetter  tfu*n  a large  *hed,  l o the 
morning  ft  is  the  life  of  the  td^Crty  the 
ronst  for  4l  the  ^.Women—a  • fierfect . ^’hoRf.  for. 
Scandal.  If  the  character  of  my  rmto/tnuate 


' fervid  :,iii ; 

The  interior  part*  are  cut  into  string  " and 
bylhe  yajyi,  TlnV^TBtf  custom  is  observed 
In  Ntera*rua,cr4  Hew ■GroiniiLt,  and  J think  if 
*«  the  SHnKk  Hi  aii  Ihe- Sputeb- American  • coun- 
tries, If  a rimhk,>  '^  ^h>>t't  tvhi^hi;  a pi  ece  vt 
fet  or  liver  if*  town  to  r»?n); e the  thing  even. 
Be ('S'-M'X&x  thcy.fcno \V  OOfliivig  of,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  terming  IrtjV 

to  cut  theta.  d^TptV^ 

a most  atfteniifle  tectum  J.W*  the 
ittg  cattle  as  j^n  ti'vd  in  .'i.e  Non!;.  bat. tW  n*- 
were  so  lira!.  5 #,m>  up  in 

despair,  For  ^Kten^-*  jfr  ndnir  *«sJat#* 

of  meaty  ^ V6J]0s 

edges  were  nlcett  HntI  highly  Ani^y 

mooted ..with  the  kiiife  Still  thy  racaHva^  pj| 
eeftent;  and  as  the  tinctf  ^mdcjy 
rca/*  ?-r.‘  ;«>wn<4  i 'thflttglU  iv.c  uail 

mite  satteftod*’  , J/  ,*;y  v\.  '- 

At  die  Miarkrt-h  ouse'  eon  gregate  tnkny . $tf 
the  beauties  of  the  town,,  and  tlienr  is  a yjSpilui 
tud  dispute':  fhd  injsnlf 

the  marketing, 

He  says  he  knows  more  about  meat,  and  can 
make  better  bargains.  1 am  .urro  this  is  not 
the  case,  though  oh  one  occasion  I did  ]>ttrrhare 
two  pieces  of  meat  instead  of  one  J and  thinking 
the  meat  would  spoil  if  kept  for  the  . next  day, 
and  knowing  the  butcher  would  not  return  to 
mp  my  money,  I ww  compiled  to  present  the 


day  at  icatst.  The  dogs  4*o  eorno  in  droves, 
and  form  a considerable  pjftion  of  the  attend- 
ance. 

EVery  native  todiy  claims  any  number,  from 
one  to  mie  hnndfvd,  of  theft  memteha,  each 
household  and  mz  ma 

readily  discover  who  is  the  best,  customer  by  the 
stray  lifts  that  are  thrown  to  the  animals.  Oc- 
casionally 'there  "f.*:<jjmte.  an  interesting  row  hes 
tween  the  dogs  ami  the  u Zopilotee,*  which  as- 
semble in  considerable  numbers.  This  bird— 
u species  of  Turkey  Buzzard — performs  the  du- 
ties undertaken  by  the  New  York  Street  Cum- 
luisssiimer;-  bat*  unlike  te  GotJmmde  brother, 
be  dot*  not  negtet  hi*  work  anil  pocket  Ids 
stdary  . lie*  Cots  had  the  undisputed  contract 
of  ^tinetrtd^aner  vffcditiji ; time  immenmnttS.  I t 
would  be  well  for  the  tax- ridden  New  Yorkers 
to  imjgrtt  a lWt  oof these  birdji.  1 am  read y to 
give  them  $ itet-oiass  ^rtiJicate  tUf  faithful- 
ness and  elfldeney,  and  Would  like  a fiimiX)  per- 
centngc  on  the  savings  they  would  dteef. 

The  meat  at  the  market  \x  not  cut 
a'-rem,  but  into  'dit^reiU  /dimensions. 


to  an  indiyidual  who  wore  & fyot- 
tea  whftd  dm*?,  flounced  from  .tlio  'w/tl^i  lo  the 

^ y ‘ 'v  \ r-  , - r-V/r 
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Of  >:QWci  I . }*id  ccrtoJfr:  r&i&)n$  for  giving 

ihi»  mdmtlllftl  the  mo^ovcr* 

ilionghl  it  an  pox^eilirig.  Phil- 

•Ujrtk  then  i)  nd  th4t&  fet  file  ib- 

au?  tA  ^ct  rsim  to  Aim,  declaring  her  ‘ife1 
tcntioii  df  rmiking  a *fi  farter  dfch“  ibr  my  eater- 
taiiun$Qh  fi— not  see  the  fierce  of  my 
,t#m.tyhir$*  hat  T w:s^»:t  it  W'.mld  have  boon 
very  »:leiW  tei  IVe  included  aa  the  iriviUi- 
tioa-  I Would  t;to  ob(ierve  that  this  *£fiorita 
has  awa  ¥ ot  leaching  Spanish  that  enable#  one 
to  mak#  T&FV  f?tpid  »i^raneeiiicpt. 

A iib oft  distance  Above  the  imirket-boaae 
ftamte  the*  church,  a Imig,  low  hmlidini^  erected 
regard?^  of ^ arehit^ettj^ai  mjes.  Tht*  Interior 
pta^terad  hi^h  the  uaves,  between  whteft 
and  the  watte  ate  wide  spaces  for  ventilation. 
Thb  floor  3*  also  plastered  mpt*  a body  of  ve- 
in enU  of  Which  iris  coni jKved,  in  lieu  of  boards. 
Here  the  devout.  CafclvoUos  kneel  during  Unices, 
as  xbe  place  h innocent  of  chairs,  with  *h<?  «x- 
o?ptinn  of  one  tbr  the  **  Oldspo.'’  ‘ Kear  the 
nnun  entrance  are  sirajieTnfcd  three  beltv  which 
chime  on  ail  oecasi ems.  They  are  a nuisance  Ui 
*U  ekcex»t  the  nufortnnates  who  hate  endured, 
as  I havc7  the  .coxitinual  ringing  of  rhe  1-eiU  of 
the  Catfiodnii  at  Panama. 


The  inhahkiinie  are  very  ydoiirwhen  the 
Kifthop  tfeita  the  to»niT  vdhch  ititerestibg  event 
wic  in r*  &unmdly , . I?  e.  pureed.  through  &w*  after 
1 arriv^  and  o rnori  novel  sight  it  was  to  me. 
There  arc  m>  carnage^  in  the  connyrj%  ana  it 
would  not  he  sn  Ardently  dignified  to  offer  & 
male  to  the  Voiy  l&rverend  genfk>i»ori— tbe 
Sin  censor  of  the  Apostle*: — so  m offl?  e-chair 
was  procured.  which,  after  being  tf/iitnhly  •orna- 
mented with  ribbons,  wm?  offered  for  his  accept- 
once.  JJ v mmnrml  tin;  ellait,  mini  wa*  carried 
through  the  town  in  this  manner,  his  face  and 
figure  being  pttti&tftol  from  the  sun  by  a canopy 
carried  by  four  negroes,  of  such  line  proportions 
that  iny  friend  the  Doctor  said  lie  w«qld  gi ye 
at  'Jeait  fifteen  liandrcd  dollars  for  either  of 
them.  However, 


they  went  not  for  sale, 
there  was  no  chtmec  for  a speculation  of  this 
*ort  flu  the  way  to  the  vhurch  the  people 
kneeled  whenever  the  processami  halted,  and 
■ mom  than  one  muddied  dress  rni-jht  lu&vt;  Ixicn 
;y^efl -nfter  thet  had . l*een •Idesesed  and  were  pfer- 
miited  lo  ri.4e.  JLjBkr  dte  Bisin»t>  h»d  <tew)unc^<l 
rice  in  ad  its  formtv  the.  pecplc  were  perarittod 
to  (tiss  ids  hand  in  Wikecr  oir  i:\nnpliance~* the 
' 4 k^rds  of  creation’’  bebi^  honortKi  first.  Wheth- 
er this  was  intended  ws  a token  of  their  supe- 
ric«r  dignity. ^ orwhether  the  good 
prelate  kept  the  tuns t agreeable 
| parr oi  the  ccreiutm > tor  i (v-jiosc, 

1 i.wu  nnah/e  1&  my~  After  mas? 

pMfb.  tm  performed,  he  was  e^eorted 

tr/ the  residence  of  one  of  the 
mem  bants  of  the  town,  passuig 
’3*v . / under  ttrcbee  vrbioh  w*ene  thrown 

% > die  Street  tbjrrjitgh  whMi 

t\''  ....  ( he  had  to  pass. 

S^3Kr;  Our  house  being  on  the  line 

1 of  road.;  we  a.h«o  etweteil  a n 

/ ftoin  t).*e  top  of  which  hung  the 
Amenmniiag festooned.  The 
■fy?*',  /'•.  ftmbop  ymiled  a*  hjfe  passc*d  mi- 
def  iC  vyillt  the  conviciidn,  iu* 
v ' ' doubt,  that/'  coming  <mjnte  owt 

: their  «luidow& 

• , Opposits  nsir  bom«  ia  the  re*- 
ideiice  wf  the  Atmfcrrican  Qmimh 
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Augustine  Follin,  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  by 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
died  and  thirty-one,  and  has  been  reappoint- 
ed by  every  succeeding  administration;  con- 
sequently he  has  been  in  the  consular  sendee 


longer  than  any  other  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a republican  of  the  old 
school,  sacrificing  his  private  interests  whenever 
they  dash  with  those  of  his  native  land.  After 
twenty-four  years  of  gratuitous  service.  Congress, 
in  July,  18fi5,  voted  him  a salary  not  sufficient- 
ly large  to  cover  his  household  expenses,  and 
with  this  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  his  Vice- ; 
Consul  in  the  port,  of  Tmxillo.  Congress,  how-  ; 
ever,  very  munificently  classed  him  among  con- 
sub  who  are  “allowed  to  transact  business.” 
During  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  service  the 
American  Government  was  never  at  one  cent's 
expense,  every  thing  being  defrayed  by  Mr.  Fol- 
lin. He  is  ranch  esteemed  by  every  one  here, 
and  many  a Central  American  is  rejoiced  to  call 
him  his  “ Compsidre and  others,  who  have  been 
recipients  of  his  kindness,  and  have  become  bet- 
tered in  their  condition  by  his  never-failing  judg- 
ment, love  him  with  a sincerity  quite  gratifying 
to  his  friends.  From  President  Guadiola  to  the 
meanest  Carib  who  paddles  along  the  coast,  all 
acknowledge  his  goodness.  Indeed,  while  I was 
among  the  Carib  settlements,  I have  received 
marked  attention  by  simply  mentioning  that  I 
was  a countryman  of  his. 

He  was  appointed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  IIos- 
iner,  who  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball  during 
the  insurrection  and  famous  siege  of  Omoa. 
This  was  an  important  event  to  the  State — the 
struggle  being  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
for  supremacy.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
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the  men'll ant*.  Gn  alum  1ft  lias  altvays  bad  her 
daws  .upon  Uouduntt.  She  .in  fact,  .an  ene- 
/ii>  uf  progn.*.*-,  a son  of  Kuaso-  American  bo:»f. 

-!S#&  merchant*  answerc*!  her  offers  of  pmtee- 
|k\n  as  did  the  Fenivinn  pal-riot  to  ihe.Kpftoiah 
invader*.  They  were  tlie  wners  of  all  the  vib*- 
*.*n  lb <2  roast.  «;7ii<*b  they  *»>0 n.  Htf  und 
■ and  won*  so  fortw/at.*  **• 

to  overhaul  wnerul  fchouim.rs  Jr»aded  With  p r» 
\)Munsf  jM)wikT,  etc;,  iflkmlud  for  the  reroliK 
tiunkt**. 

This  vraa  a ^rirjhutf  blow  for  the 
na^ry,  font  the  eastJe  was  modemoly  kysitj^fk-' 
plied  with  all  the  neeessanea  for  « profreettkl 
«ibge.  •'/;*’»  •.;  ’ , ^ _ - 11  , ' . r 

Otwjmtnent  tix*ps  Aioo  made  thrir  ^ 

ante  from  the  infe/iliyi  hut  having  no  henry 
fcumT  oonhl  hot  ten ko  ft  Miroe*tftjJ  oitack  im  the 
ere  cWnmeneed,  and 


terb  Still,  h<»«nliritie 
shot  were  ihrrnvu  almost!  ince^nntJy  froth  the 
fun  for  upward  of  a r/i on th  wit bout  ji>t  m&ge ; 
the  gtms  ranging  biufa  that  they  cleared  ihe 
■town  eoiu] dtjfely,  nor  did  they  Know  hw  to 
remedy  the  eu).  After  «m*ral  (fimiwmd  shot 
had  been  hist  yu  thK  miinfmr.  an  Kn^liKhmarr, 
named  Vernon. ' tr^  lVriheil  % the 

insurgent*  to  (rjcpiiun  the*  mystery  lie  imterpd 
them  to  cut  utemr  u foot  from  the  from  pari  H 


the  /run-carriages r,  flite  pm  w’>on  done,  ihe  gun* 
reloaded,  arid  * ball  for  the  fitfi  time  rate!  the 

fawn  j PrevionK  lothi*  ere#)*  thing  wu*  <mn- 

dttkled  as  quietly  aa  if  there  tverc  no  ponder 
within  .vteaguo  of  them,  nor  bails  -whittling, 
within  twenty  rnites  t*i  their 

A party  were  enjoyiug  tb*3  luxuries  nf  a good 
dinner  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Mp  Fojlin. 
end  were  in  the  tnidtt  of  some  jam  ter  wfiveraa- 
tihtq  when  the  iiTst  hail  that  had  been  thrown 
roruthe  ic*um,  struck  ,eite  corner  of  the  house  and 
passed  completely  through  St.  If;  ^niered  lb o 
bedrodttt  of  Mr,  FolJinr  and  after  taking  moat 
unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  wanlrobev  for 
txoduced  it*«lf  without  ceremony  to  vhe  .wm- 
pauy  pinseat.  . It  is  true  they  ux at  considerable 
notice fcf  l!i®  stranger,  Aough  they  refused  to* 
offer  him  the  hand  ojf  tVicmfehtp,  $>o  he  took 
vf  fcVenclt  leave"7  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ’ ' Old  French  fioU 
dier,0  who  »toaA  so  the  ooroer. 

The  •*?  Old  OeneraV 


Add  OusTiian.  lit"  hioVeternal'.^liamr  ,W  it 
spvikeA,.  allowed  the  old  man,  who  had  shown 
Miia  naught  but  kindness  to  rot  in  the  very  dun- 
\pyji\  front  w ldyh  he  was  so  huidy  rescued  1 
Gusman  had  formed  hi*  plans  well  beffitt* 
hu  wup  fttiuL  lie  had  the  supfxxrt  uf  all  the 
tma^'cheoMW  bomte  in  |he  States;  'jiteniiped 
z*%ui&ncK;  and  hud  already  rneeired  mililnry 
atwre*i  from  that  enemy  to  Centrnt  AihenVan 
xcpnhlic^utenY,  Gaatimala  -r  and  was  mufident 
and  suppf>rt  from  puTiies  iti  the 
oilier  States  if  he  Win  Id  succeed  in  hte  first  ef: 

the  capture  of  the  fort.  So  far  ho  had 
acuoei^ii^l  Ite  had  tliipdsed  of  his  moat  formid- 
able euftiuy,  ihe  bmrenltl  pbrnmnndaiire^  whose 


very  name  engcndeitd  fear»  that  ermld  not  Ik> 
<|uiered  m long;  >i$  lie  *m*d  opposed  to  them. 
But  ho  b*d  not  counted  upon  resistehce  tom 


nettt 

fl  inch  od,  and  though  most  of  the 
wall  wop  tom  by  the  ball, 
the  post  to  wlijdb  Uie  brnckrt 
was  fastened  yvh«  not  touched, 
and  * * NupOleon^’Km  ited  quietly 
avtlie  havoc  around  him. 

The  old  hou«6  b&&  Been  re- 
built, but  the  statne  ovcnpVj^  iu 
former  portion,  n<nr  \v  ill  it  agiun 
lx?  ilisturbe«i  unless  Walker, 
when  he  entem  Omoa.  should 
meet  with  resiHtariY'tu 

After  holding  ibe  ca^tte  for 
Bi'x  months,  Gmsnuio  was  starved 
into  iemi5  y tw  tried  by  court- 
martial  ; »ho*v  and  tii?  b>»it  hung 
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in  chains  from  the  castle  wall,  where  it  re- 
mained until  General  Carrera,  in  1853,  took  it 
down  and  sent  it  to  Guatimala,  together  wi th  the 
bend  of  the  “ first  insurgent,  **  which  had  been 
hanging  upwards  of  fifty  years,  His  name  has 
been  forgotten,  but  his  body  lies  buried  on  the 
road  between  the  castle  and  the  town.  A rough 
pile  of  stones  was  erected  over  his?  body*  which 
Time  has  partially  destroyed,  though  he  was 
leas  lenient  with  the  iron  cage  which  contained 
the  unfortunate  head. 

About  three  months  after  Gusman  had  been 
shot,  the  negroes  organized  themselves  for  a 
final  struggle,  determined  on  tliis  occasion  to 


spare  neither  man,  woman,  or  child  in  whose 
veins  a drop  of  European  blood  was  flowing.  A 
friendly  Carib  having  discovered  their  plans,  laid 
them  before  the  merchants,  who  immediately 
enrolled  a secret  corps,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
strong.  The  signal  for  the  massacre  was  to 
fire  one  of  their  huts  at  night  ; and  thinking 
the  whites  would,  as  usual,  rush  to  assist  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames,  they  were  to  fall  upon 
them  unawares  and  destroy  them.  They  were 
then  to  butcher  the  women  and  children  in  their 
beds ! 

The  alarm  was  given ; the  whites,  as  was  ex- 
pected, rushed  to  the  fire,  but  went  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  surrounded  The  ne- 
groes, who  were  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  fort.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  examined,  and 
nineteen  of  the  ringleaders  im- 
mediately  shot.  The  others, 
upon  promising  obedience  to  the 
laws,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

This  effectually  crushed  the 
derire  of  the.  negroes  for  power. 

| Since  then  they  have  t>een  as 
quiet  and  peaceable  as  cun  be 
expected  of  the  African  race. 

. The  old  Castle  of  San  Fer- 

nando, so  closely  connected 
i U with  the  struggles  and  history  of 

~ * Omoa,  i»,  including  the  breast- 

works, about  fifteen  hundred 
feet  long.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
huge  blocks  of  coral  rocks,  in 
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the  old  Spanish  style  of  architecture.  Its  walls 
are  about  forty  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  thick, 
surmounted  by  coping  and  bead-work.  On  ei- 
ther corner  stands  a little  turret  or  sentry-box. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a moat  of  some 
depth,  but,  like  the  elevated  road  which  leads 
to  the  town,  and  was  once  paved,  but  little  re- 
mains of  its  former  greatness. 

The  breast- works  were  also  strongly  built, 
having  two  splendid  gateways,  one  on’ the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south  side.  The  northern  gate 
had  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  fort  carved 
beneath  the  arms  of  Spain,  but  some  Vandal 
has  obliterated  it. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  is  a model  of  the  pic- 
turesque. Trees  of  some  size  have  sprung  into 
existence  among  the  crevices  in  its  masonzy, 
and  clambering  vines  have  insinuated  themselves 
in  the  cracks,  and  spreading,  appear  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  hide  it  altogether,  fin- 
ishing the  work  which  an  over-zealous  official 
had  begun.  In  a few  years,  no  doubt,  it  will 
have  crumbled  completely ; when  the  remaining 
vestige  of  Spain’s  former  greatness  on  this  coast 
will  be  the  old  castle,  which,  from  the  material 
composing  its  structure,  may  be  as  strong  two 
hundred  years  hence  as  at  the  present  time. 

Along  the  top  are  distributed  a few  old  can- 
non picked  up  at  random,  regardless  of  the 
suitability  of  the  piece.  There  are  two  or  three 
so  small  that  at  a distance  they  sound,  when 
fired,  like  the  report  of  a Kentucky  rifle.  Yet 
there  are  others  that  might  be  very  effective  did 
the  “soldados”  know  more  of  the  art  of  gun- 
nery. Nearly  every  time  a volley  is  fired  in 
honor  of  some  saint’s  day,  more  or  less  of  them 
are  injured.  While  they  were  celebrating  the 
15th  of  last  September,  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Central  American  States, 
two  men  were  instantly  killed,  and  others  badly 
wounded,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a can- 
non, one  of  the  gunners  unclosing  the  vent  while 
the  piece  was  being  loaded. 

They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  gun  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  of  loading,  and  the  effect  of 

the  ramrod  on  the  “ wad.”  H , who  was 

making  a sketch  while  a soldier  related  the  in- 
cidents to  me,  remarked  that  the  effect  must 
have  been  very  striking , the  more  so  from  the 
fact  of  their  using  ball  to  increase  the  noise  of 
the  discharge.  I remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
propriety  of  getting  off  such  bad  wit  on  such  se- 
rious subjects,  hut  ’twas  no  use.  He  said  he  had 
a reputation  among  the  artists  at  home  of  being 
a 44  hard  joker in  fact,  a bad  pun  was  his  card, 
and  he  had  no  idea  of  changing  his  address. 

The  castle  was  built  by  Spanish  American 
convicts,  superintended  by  the  Hidalgos  of  the 
colony,  and  a very  respectable  amount  of  money 
it  cost  the  Spanish  king,  though  the  labor  was 
performed  by  criminals,  whose  only  pay  was  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  plantains  and  rice  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ; yet  when  the  commis- 
sioners sent  in  their  report,  the  amount  was  so 
enormous  that  the  king  thought  ’twas  built  of 
gold  and  silver.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 


the  expense  by  a contract,  still  in  existence,  for 
building  a bridge  over  a small  ditch  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  The  ditch  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  is  perfectly  dry  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  seven  feet 
in  width,  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  cost  the 
Spanish  government  $30,000!  What  admi- 
rable Wall  Street  bears  and  bulls  they  would 
make  did  they  live  at  the  present  time  1 Schuy- 
ler’s affair  would  be  considered  as  a petty  mat- 
ter of  no  moment, 

Omoa  was  built  as  an  entry  port  for  Spanish 
commerce,  after  they  had  abandoned  Natividad, 
which  was  too  large  a harbor  to  protect  against 
the  English  and  French  pirates  who  infested 
the  coast,  frequently  storming  large  fortifica- 
tions, and  taking  them  with  apparent  ease. 
This  was  the  case  with  Old  Panama,  Realejo, 
and  other  ports  in  Central  America.  From 
1750  until  1848  the  town  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  the  supplies  for  the  re- 
publics passing  first  through  its  streets. 

All  the  goods  for  the  San  Miguel  fairs,  which 
are  held  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  every  year, 
whither  merchants  repair  for  their  e/ectos — many 
journeying  hundreds  of  miles — passed  through 
Omoa. 

Then  the  town  was  fairly  alive  with  a com- 
mercial activity  that  filled  the  iron  chests  of 
more  than  one  of  the  fortunate  residents.  It 
was  always  filled  with  merchants  from  the  inte- 
rior, who  had  come  down  for  their  supplies ; and 
the  merry  muleteer,  strumming  his  guitar  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  or  whirling  in  the  crazy 
fandango,  gave  it  a lively  air,  which,  for  my 
own  sake,  I regret  it  has  lost. 

Money  being  plenty,  or,  as  the  darkies  say 
here,  44  too  much  plenty,”  the  merchants,  desir- 
ous of  more  gold,  commenced  the  cuttings  of 
the  famous  Honduras  Mahogany  Works,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Ullua  and  Chimilicon  rivers  sup- 
plied the  world  with  this  valuable  wood ; and  so 
extensive  were  some  of  the  “gangs,”  that  by 
the  non-com  plianc6  of  an  English  house  to  ful- 
fill the  contract  held  by  a merchant  here,  he 
lost  $300,000.  Most  of  the  wood  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  until  it  rotted,  mingling  its 
precious  substance  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

A GIGANTIC  CENTIPEDE. 

O one  can  for  the  first  time  look  upon  a cen- 
tipede without  shrinking  back  with  terror, 
and  exclaiming,  involuntarily,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  repulsive  of  insects.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembles  the  serpent,  but  the  posses- 
sion of 44  innumerable  legs”  gives  it  the  addition- 
al horror  of  a monstrous  creation.  Overcoming 
our  first  impressions,  and  examining  it  attentive- 
ly, we  find  that  its  body  is  divided  into  numer- 
ous segments  of  the  same  length  and  thickness, 
each  being  furnished  with  a pair  of  legs,  which 
end  in  a sharp-pointed  claw,  backed  by  three 
smaller  ones,  each  capable  of  inflicting  a pain- 
ful inflammatory  wound.  Its  head  is  ornament- 
ed with  two  short  antennae,  composed  of  seven 
joints,  illuminated  by  two  granulated  eyes,  form- 
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ed  by  the  junction  of  numerous  smaller  ones;  its 
mouth  is  overlapped  by  a pair  of  strong  forceps,  or 
hooks,  which  have  openings  beneath  their  points, 
through  which,  when  it  bites,  a poisonous  fluid 
is  injected  after  the  manner  of  the  fang  of  the 
death-dealing  rattlesnake.  The  centipede  is 
carniverous  in  its  appetites,  and  steals  about  in 
search  of  victims  and  food  only  in  the  night. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  largest  kind,  those 
nearly  white  inhabiting  the  ground,  those  of  a 
light  chocolate  brown  frequenting  the  decayed 
bark  of  diseased  trees,  or  that  attached  to  fallen 
timber.  The  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates 
are  practically  free  from  these  dreaded  insects, 
and  are  thus  compensated,  in  a degree  at  least, 
for  the  loss  of  the  balmy  airs  and  tropical  splen- 
dors of  more  Southern  climes.  A variety  of  the 
centipede,  however,  exists  in  44  the  North,”  called 
4 4 Thousand-legs,”  which  fortunately  remains  al- 
ways insignificant  in  size.  They  are  to  be  more 
frequently  found  in  regions  famous  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  lumber,  particularly  about  saw-mills, 
and  are  occasionally  met  with  every  where  in 
the  rich  loam  of  decaying  trees.  The  South- 
ern representative,  however,  is  not  altogether 
unknown  in  the  Northern  States,  for,  independ- 
ent of  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  they  are  sometimes  imported  in 
cargoes  of  hides,  or  find  a hiding-place  among 
the  thousand  articles  known  to  commerce.  But 
a few  years  since,  a person  employed  in  unload- 
ing a vessel  at  Boston  was  unexpectedly  bitten 
by  one  of  these  dreaded  insects,  and  from  the 
ignorance  of  himself  and  those  about  him  of 
proper  remedies,  death  soon  ensued. 

The  centipede  is  the  greatest  pest  encount- 
ered in  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  44  Spanish  Main,”  and  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  American  continent.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  in 
Texas,  they  are  somewhat  abundant,  reaching 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  proving  an  im- 
mense annoyance  to  the  settlers.  The  utmost 
vigilance  is  required  where  they  abound,  even 
in  the  most  cleanly  houses,  to  prevent  them 
from  finding  their  way  into  beds  or  clothing,  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  attracted  for  comfortable 
lodgment  and  surrounding  warmth.  Upon  the 
the  appearance  of  a light,  if  in  an  exposed  situ- 
ation, they  attempt  to  make  their  escape,  and 
run  off  with  great  rapidity,  but  if  interrupted, 
they  instantly  stand  on  the  defensive,  biting  se- 
verely upon  the  slightest  provocation.  This 
hostile  disposition  renders  them  very  dangerous 
when  once  they  have  taken  possession  of  a bed, 
for  the  slightest  movement  of  its  occupant,  over 
which  they  may  be  crawling,  and  who  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  be  disturbed  by  their  pointed  claws,  in- 
sures a venomous  bite,  which  will  be  rapidly  re- 
peated if  the  enraged  insect  is  not  quickly  de- 
stroyed. The  bite  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  is 
made  additionally  so  by  the  attending  inflam- 
mation caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  claws. 
An  irritable  fever  follows,  accompanied  by  de- 
lirium, and  if  the  patient  is  of  an  excitable  hab- 
it, amputation  or  excision  of  the  bitten  part  be- 


comes necessary,  or  death  ensues.  Persons  ac- 
customed to  the  centipede  lessen  the  danger 
by  an  immediate  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass,  or  by  pressing  the  barrel  of  a large  key 
forcibly  over  the  wounds,  which  seems  to  press 
out  fhe  poison,  and  suspend  the  activity  of  the 
surrounding  circulation  ; the  application  of  am- 
monia, and  frequent  doses  of  it  mixed  with  bran- 
dy, also  act  as  powerful  antidotes. 

The  centipede  is  hatched  from  an  egg,  and 
comes  forth  a perfect  insect ; and  what  is  most  re- 
markable, the  young  is  the  subject  of  great  care  on 
the  part  of  the  maternal  parent,  being  fostered 
by  her  long  after  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  When  first  ushered  into  being  they 
have  but  six  legs,  their  additional  feet,  as  well  as 
the  rings  to  which  they  are  attached,  becoming 
developed  as  they  advance  in  age,  one  ring  and 
one  pair  of  feet  marking  the  passage  of  a year. 
The  centipede  lives  longer,  and  continues  to  in- 
crease in  strength  more  than  any  other  insect ; 
it  survives  through  many  generations.  This 
fact,  and  its  peculiar  organization,  makes  the 
centipede  remarkable  among  all  the  varied  races 
of  insect  life. 

The  centipede  not  only  exists  upon  vegetable 
juices,  but  as  it  increases  in  strength  it  depends 
mainly  upon  crickets,  roaches,  and  beetles  for 
subsistence,  and  it  is  in  search  of  these  compar- 
atively harmless  creatures  that  brings  it  into  the 
habitations  of  man,  where  they  are  sometimes 
absolutely  welcomed  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
accumulated  vermin.  The  presence  of  the  cen- 
tipede is  known  by  the  confusion  it  creates 
among  the  different  insects  in  its  vicinity,  for, 
unexpectedly,  they  will  be  seen  in  a state  of 
great  disorder ; the  beetles  will  retreat  to  their 
holes,  the  crickets  will  stop  chirruping,  and  the 
roaches,  which  grow  very  large  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, losing  all  control  over  their  action,  will 
fly  madly  against  the  wTalls,  and  then  falling  on 
the  floor  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  centipede, 
which  dexterously  rips  open  the  body  of  the 
roach,  devours  its  interior,  and  moves  on  in 
search  of  another  victim. 

The  accumulation  of  vermin  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, in  the  course  of  every  three  or  four  years, 
becomes  so  great  about  the  houses  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  a point  arrives  when  the  plague  can 
no  longer  be  borne.  The  w'alls  of  the  adobe 
buildings  seem  to  be  absolutely  alive  with  creep- 
ing things.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  mice,  spiders, 
snakes,  in  ten  thousand  nameless  but  annoy- 
ing forms  of  reptile  and  insect  life,  teem  up  from 
the  floors,  arbors,  and  gardens.  The  raising 
of  an  article  of  dress,  the  hasty  seizure  of  a 
drinking-cup,  the  picking  up  of  a chip,  any  sim- 
ple act  of  life,  in  fact,  that  brings  humanity  In 
contact  w ith  the  things  around  it,  will  possibly 
rouse  some  hidden-away  insect,  whose  poison- 
ous fangs  will  the  next  instant  be  in  the  in- 
truder’s flesh.  Life  becomes  unbearable;  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  upon  the  land.  Suddenly 
it  is  announced  that  a little  black  ant  has  made 
its  appearance : a general  exclamation  of  welcome 
ensues.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  invincible 
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ilm  serpents  come  coiling  in  death-agony 
/ from  their  holes ; 44  oven*  creeping  thing” 
in  the  vicinity  is  undergoing  martyrdom. 
jwSV  There  ia  no  chance  of  escape.  The  ants 
my 'every  where,  between  the  ceilinga,  in 
jlf  fcho  walla,  over  the  roof,  beneath  the  floors ; 
jj  no*  b nook  or  crevice  escapes  them,  not  a bole  or 
3 corner-  T overlooked.  In  a few  hours  the  grate- 
g ful  labor  of  extermination  is  completed;  com- 
mencing their  work  at  night,  before  the  morning 
dawny  they  have  taken  their  departure,  leaving 
jj  held nd  nothing  but  the  wrecks  of  their  vie- 
f titns.  . : 

•Our  illustration  represents  a centipede  taken 
some  ni‘»ntha  since  in  Venezuela,  South  America, 
n mf  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr,  I.  Deck,  of  New 
Vork  city.  The  drawing  is  scarcely  as  large  as  the 
original . for  the  formidable  insect  could,  when  living, 
extend  h.^cir  to  the  enormous  length  of  twelve  inches. 
H x?  iicdif; it ■■♦.I  to  be  the  largest  authenticated  one 
known,  sdtJu-ugh  the  Indian#  and  residents  in  44  the 
diteriv'c'"  rc^ity  to  having  seen  them  much  longer. 
The  feullv”  centipede  of  .Jamaica,  St.  Domingo — 
o named  fVt»m  the  almost  certain  death  that  follows 
if.  hire— vldom  exceeds  five  inches  in  length.  If 
the  dieory  be  true,  that  the  centipede  obtains  one 
ring  and  me  pair  of  feet  each  year,  the  remarkable 
*}vv  unci!  h tore  us  was  eighteen  years  old.  When 
tir>t  discovered  it  was  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  be- 
ing wm-rkd  by  n dog;  a child  then  (tided  in  the  assault 
und  yjjA  mortally  wounded;  a native  then  came  to 
the  ;md  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  but  not  un- 

til hi*  arm  was  poisoned  to  such  an  extent  as  after- 
ward [,}  • •*  ‘Od  amputation. 

In  the  w:;  mi  nation  of  the  poisonous  machinery  of 
iustfej*  and  pptilea,  it  is  apparent  that  the  destructive 
principle  V*  the  same  in  all;  and  that  the  fang  in  all 
j»«^v - j.\  i»4k>w  through  which  the  poison  flows  into 
the  widiod  the  moment  the  incision  is  made.  The 
vfin>  of  the  scorpion  is  precisely  like  the  fang  of  the 
nt  tie  snake,  and  performs  its  deadly  work  on  the 
siuno  mechanical  principles.  From  the  slow  progress 
of  fW  rcknvc  of  entomology,  it  is  yet  to  be  discovered 
T hat  me  f hi*  complete  uses  of  insects  (more  particu- 
larly the  ;>ofSonons  ones)  in  the  economy  of  na- 
t fur<\  Knun  what  little  is  known,  however,  of  cer- 
\\  f/tiu  : tc  ,-I  it  is  lmt  a natural  inference,  that  in  the 
1 creation  of  all  are  to  be  found  demonstrative  proofs 
\ of  Divine  wisdom  and  beneficence. 

But  for  the  myriads  of  insect  work- 
| If  ers  which  perform  their  [-art  in  rrop- 
if  M ical  climates,  feeding  upon  decaying 
JJ  i vegetable  and  animal  matter,  flic  at- 
7 fj  mosphere  would  soon  become  so  load- 
ed with  noxious  vapors  ns  to  render 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race 
imj>ossible.  As  we  become  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  secret  work- 
ings of  nature,  wo  are  gradually  led  to 
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44  driver*  promises  the  approach  of  the  grand 
army.  The  habitations  are  deserted  by  their 
immao  inmates,  and  the  little  ants  in  count- 
less numbers  cover  the  locality.  Now  can  be 
witnessed  the  fluttering  of  the  roaches — can 
he  heard  the  squeaking  of  the  mice  and  rat*; 
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PASSAGES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

HY  should  I not  pause  in  this  series  of 
sketches  to  speak  of  home  scenes,  when 
they  were  the  chief  burden  of  our  thoughts  in 
Egypt  ? I say,  why  not  ? I am  not  writing  a 
history  of  Egypt,  neither  am  I writing  a history 
of  my  travels.  1 promised  no  such  thing  when 
I began,  and  I am  very  sure  I shall  do  no  such 
thing  now.  I have  but  engaged  to  take  you 
with  me  along  my  way,  and  to  make  you  in 
some  measure  the  sharer  of  my  wanderings  and 
their  incidents.  Of  these  incidents,  the  letters 
from  home  are  among  the  chief.  I care  not 
where  we  are,  I am  very  well  assured  that  with- 
in a hundred  steps  of  the  summit  of  Ghizeh, 
should  letters  from  home  arrive  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  pyramid,  I would  turn  back 
and  leave  the  plain  unseen  until  the  letters  were 
disposed  of.  They  come  like  the  very  persons 
who  send  them,  and  are  verily  visits  from  the 
dear  ones,  in  voice  and  look. 

But  saddest  of  all  thoughts  is  that  which 
sometimes  oppresses  the  wanderer,  that  those 
letters  must  be  such  slow  and  tardy  visitors,  and 
that,  even  when  we  are  reading  them,  there  can 
be  no  certainty  in  our  minds  that  all  is  yet  well 
with  those  at  home.  Alas  for  me,  what  bitter 
experience  of  all  this  I have  had  within  this 
year  of  travel ! I read  at  Beyroot  the  words  of 
faithful  love,  the  kind,  endearing  words  of  my 
father  in  his  own  firm  hand,  and  I wrote  to  him 
my  thanks  for  all  that  love.  He  it  was  who 
had  taught  me  to  seek  the  East  with  earnest 
desire.  His  voice  read  to  me  the  words  of  the 
old  poets  and  historians,  and  taught  me  to  love 
Greece  for  the  sake  of  Homer,  and  Rome  for 
Virgil  and  Horace.  More  than  that,  from  the 
hours  of  listening  childhood  his  lips  had  kept 
me  mindful  of  Jerusalem ; his  prayers  had  led 
my  prayers  to  the  God  of  Calvary. 

And  while  1 read  his  words,  and  thanked 
God  that  the  noble  old  man  was  well  and  strong, 
and  that  his  love  for  his  youngest  boy  was  full 
and  fresh  as  ever,  and  that  the  cold  of  the  win- 
ters beyond  threescore  and  ten  had  not  chilled 
his  blood  or  his  love,  even  then  he  lay  dead  in 
the  grave ; nay,  even  then  he  looked  down  on 
me  from  that  heaven  which  (how  often  have  I 
thanked  God  for  it  in  these  very  words  when  I 
was  far  away  from  Holy  Land !)  bends  down 
just  as  lovingly  over  all  the  world,  as  over  the 
Hill  of  the  Ascension  and  the  Garden  of  the 
Grave.  Yes,  he  was  dead ! and  I knew  it  not ; 
nor  knew  till  long,  long  afterward,  when,  one 
evening  under  the  Acropolis,  with  the  stars 
shining  down  on  me  above  the  Parthenon,  the 
few  words  came  to  me  with  thunderous  tone, 
“He  is  dead!” 

But  I pause  not  now  to  speak  of  this ; for  he 
was  well  when  I was  in  Egypt,  and  I write  of 
Egypt  now. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  of  calm,  majestic 
beauty  with  me,  as  I lay  drifting  down  the  lord- 
ly river,  and  dreaming  of  the  long  line  of  kings 
and  priests  that  had  drifted  thus  and  dreamed 


even  as  I.  The  stars  trod  the  “ sapphire  floors 
of  Paradise”  in  solemn,  grand  processions,  and 
the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  seemed  for  once, 
if  never  before,  to  be  fit  for  the  footsteps  of  an- 
gels. Every  grain  of  sand  gleamed  in  the  sil- 
ver light,  and,  far  away  over  the  rolling  plains, 
the  soft,  low  voice  of  the  desert  wind,  plaintive 
and  melodious,  seemed  like  the  voices  of  spirits 
whispering  strange,  sad  stories. 

And  that  night,  far  away,  in  that  beloved  land 
that  I call  home,  he  whose  heart  has  for  so  many 
years  beaten  close  to  mine,  pulsation  for  pulsa- 
tion ; the  friend  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  manly 
years;  the  good,  true  friend;  the  stout  compan- 
ion of  trial  and  joy,  was  drifting  on  the  dark  river 
away,  away  into  that  boundless  sea  whose  wares 
bring  stories  of  the  blessed  islands  and  the  land 
of  rest. 

Yes,  he  too  is  dead,  and  I was  not  there. 
When  I left  home  he  said  to  me,  “ Philip,  when 
you  are  at  Jerusalem,  you  will  find  a pleasant 
seat  on  Mount  Moriah,  among  the  graves  of  the 
old  Turks,  with  your  back  to  the  wall,  which  is 
the  wall  of  the  court  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Sit 
down  there  and  call  aloud  some  sunshiny  morn- 
ing. Speak  my  name.  I will  hear  it  wherever 
I am.  Try  jt,  for  my  sake.” 

I have  been  in  Jerusalem,  nor  did  I forget 
his  direction.  I sat  there  one  morning  with 
May  by  my  side,  and  my  Nubian  servant  Fer- 
rajj  before  me,  and  two  Bedouins  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  leaning  on  their  long  spears  at  a little 
distance,  and  deep,  solemn  silence  was  over  us 
all  while  the  sunshine  fell  on  temple  wall  and 
Jewish  tomb,  and  I shouted  aloud  “Joe  Wil- 
lis, Joe  Willis!”  and  all  was  still;  and  then, 
across  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  right  from  the 
tomb  of  Absalom,  came,  in  the  still  air,  a faint, 
far  answer,  “Yes,  yes!”  and  I knew  he  heard 
me. 

May  said  it  was  the  echo  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  but  I knew  it  was  not,  and  I called 
again,  louder  than  before,  “Joe  Willis,  are  you 
well  ?”  and  the  reply  came,  from  the  distance 
above  the  village  of  JSiloam,  above  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  Solomon,  indistinct — but  who  could 
doubt  the  voice? — “All’s  well!”  and  again, 
more  distinctly,  “All’s  well!” 

And  even  so  it  was — all  well ! Who  can  tell 
me  in  what  shadowy  plain  of  the  land  of  all  de- 
lights, by  what  river  of  gladness  in  the  country 
of  their  Father,  by  what  fountain,  what  high 
rock,  what  flower-clad  bank  they  two  met  whQ 
had  been  so  long  separate  ? For  I know  well 
I that,  when  he  reached  that  land,  her  lips  were 
first  to  greet  him,  her  arms  first  to  infold  him, 
her  voice  the  voice  of  the  angel  that  God  sent 
to  lead  him  to  his  feet. 

I say  again,  I will  not  apologize  for  pausing 
in  these  articles  on  life  in  old  Egypt  to  speak 
of  this  event  in  home-land.  I am  writing,  as 
I have  said  before,  sketches  of  life  on  the  Nile, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  it,  that  while 
I was  rejoicing  in  health  and  all  the  joys  of  life, 
my  friend  was  dying  in  our  old  House  by  the 
River. 
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It  was  in  the  same  room  that  she  died.  He 
had  always  said  it  shonld  be  so ; and  when  he 
felt  the  end  approaching,  he  left  his  city  home, 
and  taking  a few  of  the  old  servants  with  him 
to  care  for  his  last  wishes,  he  went  up  to  the 
old  house,  and  there,  in  her  room,  waited  the 
rending  of  the  vail  that  hid  her  from  him.  The 
moment  came  when  perhaps  he  least  expect- 
ed it. 

It  was  a tempestuous  night.  My  letters  tell 
me  you  have  had  a winter  of  storm  and  cold. 
You  may  know  the  night  by  the  description. 
The  blasts  wailed  around  the  old  house,  and 
shook  the  oaks,  and  writhed  and  tossed  their 
leafless  branches,  and  the  snow  piled  fast  and 
furiously  over  fence,  and  doorway,  and  window, 
and  the  darkness  over  all  was  terrible.  Within 
the  house  the  scene  was  different.  In  the  old 
room,  whose  heavy  curtains  were  unchanged 
since  she  died,  a dim  light  shed  its  uncertain 
rays  on  the  bed  and  on  the  pale  face  of  my  dy- 
ing friend.  The  stout  arm  that  had  so  often 
done  good  service  lay  on  the  covering  of  the 
bed,  wasted  and  thin,  and  the  fingers  were 
clasped  together  quietly  and  calmly,  as  it  were 
well  they  should  be,  having  forever  ended  their 
work. 

A lock  of  hair,  a glorious  tress,  lay  twined 
among  them.  How  often  it  had  waved  in  the 
mountain  winds  that  came  down  around  that 
old  house!  Sometimes  I have  fancied  that 
tresses  of  hair  were  instinct  with  life,  and  that 
they  retained  a certain  portion  of  the  graceful- 
ness which  they  derived  from  their  origin.  Cer- 
tainly that  tress  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  I 
have  seen  it  often,  and  have  thought  so  long. 
It  is  all  of  her  that  was  left  above  the  earth — all 
of  her  that  hath  not 

“ Suffered  a sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

His  face  was  already  assuming  the  aspect  of 
that  after-life  into  which  he  was  passing.  Noble 
constantly,  it  was  now  more  majestic  in  feature 
and  eye  than  ever  before;  and  the  excellent 
clergyman  who  has  written  me  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  my  friend’s  last  days,  tells  me  that,  on 
that  evening,  it  was  hard  to  believe,  44  nay,”  says 
he,  44  impossible  to  believe  that  there  was  not  a 
certain  light  invisible  to  us  falling  on  his  face, 
whereof  we  perceived  only  the  reflection.” 

Mayhap  the  good  doctor  never  thought  of 
that  old  saying,  that  44  the  soul  shines  through 
the  face  and  lights  it.”  Mayhap  he  was  right, 
and  it  was  supernatural. 

Have  I written  that  the  old  house  was  filled 
with  anxious  friends?  He,  the  lonesome  old 
bachelor,  fatherless  and  motherless,  and  with- 
out brother  or  sister,  had,  nevertheless,  more 
friends  to  wait  on  his  last  wishes  than  one  in  a 
thousand  might  hope  to  have  whose  relatives 
were  legion. 

I shall  not  pause  to  say  who  they  were.  The 
farmers  from  all  the  country  around  were  there; 
for  every  evening  they  came  up  to  ask  about  him, 
and  this  evening  they  waited  for  the  end,  which 
all  said  was  near  at  hand. 
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The  tempest  was  furious.  Fast  fell  the  snow, 
and  covered  barn  and  cottage,  fence  and  farm, 
and  it  climbed  up  around  the  windows  of  the 
library,  and  closed  them  tight  and  warm,  and 
even  sought  to  peer  into  the  room  in  which  the 
dying  man  was  lying. 

He  smiled  more  clearly  at  length,  for  his  face 
had  been  anxious  in  its  expression  for  a few 
moments,  and  then  he  lifted  the  tress  of  hair  to 
his  lips,  and  laid  his  hand  down  again,  and  his 
eye  sought  the  eyes  of  the  pastor. 

44  My  old  friend,  it  is  well  with  me.  Tell 
Philip  so.  There  was  one  morning — one  Sun- 
day morning — long  ago,  when  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Winter  uttered  in  the  pulpit  those  words 
of  the  great  Lawgiver  of  Israel  which  have  pass- 
ed into  triumphant  song,  in  every  language  and 
every  land.  Tell  Philip  that,  among  my  last 
memories  and  words,  I cherished  that ; he  will 
remember  it ; and  tell  him  that  4 I know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,’  in  a sense  that  Moses  or 
Job  could  by  no  means  appreciate.  How  the 
wind  howls!  Wilson,  my  good  doctor,  Philip 
Phillips  had  charge  of  my  wishes  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  dust  that  once  was  Joseph 
Willis  when  such  dust  shall  be.  But  Philip  is 
a pilgrim  to  far  shrines,  and  ere  he  returns,  if 
you  lay  me  'elsewhere,  some  error  may  occur, 
and  I may  not  rest  where  I would.  It  matters 
little,  it  is  true ; and  yet  I have  an  old  fancy, 
an  old  desire  to  gratify.  I have  said  that  4 1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ;’  I know  also 
that 4 in  my  flesh  I shall  see  God.’  That  in  His 
time  I shall  come  back  to  seek  and  find  this 
dust  that  you  will  lay  out  of  sight,  and  that, 
although  it  will  be  scattered  much — some  in 
grass,  and  some  in  trees,  and  some  on  winds 
like  this — yet  I shall  find  enough  of  it  to  recog- 
nize the  clay  wherein  I suffered,  and  enough  to 
make  more  keen  and  holy  the  joy  wherein  I 
shall  rejoice.  And  then,  when  God  sends  me 
on  that  errand,  I would  fain  resume  the  dress 
of  earth  in  this  valley,  and  find  myself  standing 
by  her  side  first  of  ail  men  in  the  resurrection. 

I have  lived  for  love  of  Ellen  Willis,  and  I die 
in  full  faith  that  that  love  is  immortal.  First 
of  all  faces  in  the  resurrection  I would  look  on 
hers.” 

But  why  do  I linger  on  these  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  scene  ? Enough  for  me,  enough  for 
you  who  read  this,  enough  for  those  who  have 
read  all  I have  elsewhere  written  of  Willis,  to 
know  that  he  departed,  as  a good,  brave  man, 
with  firm  hope  and  unwavering  faith. 

He  spoke  long  and  earnestly  to  all  around 
him;  then  rested  a little  space;  then,  as  the 
wind  wailed  louder  than  ever  before,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  smiled  calmly,  and  the  vail  was  rent 
in  twain,  and  he  no  longer  saw  her  as  through 
a glass  darkly,  but  now  fiice  to  face. 

I write  these  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
veiron,  whose  “terrible  harmonies”  go  up  to 
heaven  around  me.  I lift  my  eyes,  and  far 
above  me,  among  the  tranquil  stars,  is  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  unutterably  calm.  Even 
so  among  my  memories  stands  the  memory  of 
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that  one  man.  I have  written  thus  much  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  hut  of  my  grief 
I write  not.  It  was  not  many  days  afterward 
that  I sat  in  the  great  hall  of  Ivarnak,  near  the 
foot  of  the  smaller  obelisk,  and  remembered 
how  often  he  had  talked  to  mo  of  that  most 
sublime  hall  of  human  building  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  with  my  pencil  I wrote  his  name 
a score  of  times  on  the  stone  on  which  I sat, 
and  the  soft  sunshine  fell  on  wall  and  column, 
and  the  taper  obelisk  constantly  led  my  eyes  to 
the  heaven  into  whose  blue  depths  it  pointed, 
and  then,  then  he  lay  dead  in  his  old  house,  and 
they  were  treading  lightly  around  his  couch,  and 
the  tempest  was  raving  around  the  walls,  and 
fighting  over  its  old,  old  battle  with  the  oak- 
trees  and  the  pines. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  my  sketches  of 
personal  adventure,  inasmuch  as  it  will  l>e  ne- 
cessary for  me  hereafter  to  refer  often  to  the 
lueroglyphkal  records  of  Egyptian  history,  I 
propose  just  here  to  devote  some  space  to  an 
account  of  these  records  and  their  character,  to 
the  end  that  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  them  may  know  whence  is  derived  the  very 
accurate  knowledge  now  possessed  by  Egyptian 
scholars  on  many  points  of  history  w hich  would 
seem  to  be  buried  hopelessly  in  the  rubbish  of 
distant  ages.  Perhaps  if  I do  this,  those  who 
read  these  articles  may  not  Ik?  disposed  to  re- 
gret the  startling  coincidences  between  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  which  the  traveler  each  day 
notices. 


It  is  not  uncommon  even  at  this  late  day  to 
hear  intelligent  persona,  and  scholars  of  no 
mean  attainments,  laughing  or  sneering  at  the 
idea  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  can  be  read  with  much  ease,  or 
even  at  all  It  is  very  true  that  there  are  few 
living  men  who  can  read  them,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  minds  of  American 
scholars  have  not  been  more  devoted  to  this 
subject,  in  which  as  yet  the  English  and  French 
are  far  in  advance  of  us.  It  was  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  New  York 
would  turn  attention  in  that  direction,  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  interesting  subject  lies  open  to 
the  student.  Imagine  for  a moment  the  possi- 
bility that  on  one  of  those  strangely  carved 
pieces  of  rock  which  lie  heaped  up  in  the  rooms 
of  Dr.  Abbott,  there  is  recorded  the  story  of 
Joseph,  in  characters  of  hi9  own  period,  by 
fingers  that  hod  felt  his  kingly  grasp.  Imagine 
that  on  another  is  written,  deep  in  the  stone, 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  fate 
of  the  lost  tribes;  and  on  another  the  pious 
words  of  Jeremiah,  and  on  yet  another  the  elo- 
quence of  Mark. 

The  stranger  to  Egyptian  study  laughs  ot 
this,  and  says,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  it  but  it  i$ 
not  likely  to  be  true.  Why  not,  my  friend  ? I 
stood  last  winter  before  a wall  where  I read  the 
characters  that  were  recorded  on  it  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago— yea,  in  the  days  when 
Solomon's  voice  had  not  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered; and  I read  thereon,  among  the  kings 
whom  Shishak  the  Egyptian  led  captive,  the 
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name  of  The  King  of  Judah . Of  this  record  I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter,  but  I 
recur  to  it  now  to  show  the  strong  probability 
that  elsewhere  among  these  countless  records 
may  exist  written  histories  of  men  whose  names 
are  known  to  us  in  Holy  Writ,  or  other  confirma- 
tions of  those  pages  of  inestimable  value.  Cer- 
tainly this  were  enough  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  religious  scholar,  independently  of  the 
abstract  historic  interest  that  is  connected  with 
all  remote  antiquity. 

The  hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt  had 
long  been  a puzzle  to  the  wisest  men.  That 
these  lines  of  pictures  which  were  found  on  all 
the  monuments,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
were  the  connected  expressions  of  ideas  there 
was  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  but  to  translate  them 
into  words  intelligible  to  modern  intellects  was 
apparently  hopeless.  The  grand  difficulty  that 
was  in  the  way  of  this  discovery  was,  that  all 
men  who  attempted  the  translation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics regarded  them  as  necessarily  symbolical 
in  their  design,  and  never  as  phonetical.  In 
other  words,  they  supposed  that  each  picture  or 
figure,  or  each  group,  represented  an  idea,  in- 
stead of  supposing  that  it  represented  a sound. 
It  was  as  if  an  Arab  or  a Copt  on  seeing  English 
written  had  supposed  that  the  letter  8 did  but 
represent  the  idea  of  a snake,  and  the  letter  O 
of  a circle  or  a sun,  not  understanding  or  im- 
agining that  each  was  designed  to  express  an 
utterance  of  the  human  larynx. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  the  suggestion, 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  hieroglyphics  might 
have  such  value,  had  been  made,  but  no  one  had 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  it  as  a fact  until  the 
year  1819,  when  the  learned  Dr.  Young,  in 
Scotland,  published  for  the  first  time  an  article 
on  this  subject,  and  actually  gave  the  names  of 
certain  royal  personages  from  the  monuments, 
with  the  phonetic  value  of  the  letters  composing 
them.  It  was,  in  fact,  true  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  five  characters,  and  on  his 


discoveries  have  been  based  the 
claims  to  a priority  of  the  English 
over  the  French  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  hieroglyphics.  But  this 
claim  was  lost  by  a subsequent 
publication  of  Dr.  Young.  For 
although  he  had  thus  taken  the 
first  step  toward  the  true  method, 
he  was  so  entirely  destitute  of  confidence  in 
his  own  hypothesis,  that  in  1828,  nearly  four 
years  later,  he  published  his  belief  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  make  use  of  an  alphabet 
to  represent  sounds  and  articulations  before 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This 
completely  estopped  him  from  all  future  claim 
to  the  discovery,  and  in  point  of  feet  he  had 
discovered  little  or  nothing.  With  his  aid,  on 
his  plan,  men  might  have  wasted  centuries  in 
ignorance  of  the  legends  on  the  monuments. 
At  the  most,  Dr.  Young  had  but  found  a tool 
to  work  with,  and  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
use  it. 

Time,  the  infallible  judge  and  rewarder  of 
the  deserving,  has  now  given  to  the  great  French 
savan  the  honor  that  is  his  due,  and  the  name 
of  Champollion  will  always  hereafter  stand  first 
as  the  leader  and  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
scholars.  In  1822  Champollion  published  his 
memoir  on  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  which  he  had 
previously  read  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  in  Paris. 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  examine  for  a moment  the  char- 
acter of  the  language  to  be  interpreted. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was 
Coptic , literally  a dead  language,  It  is  hazard- 
ing nothing  to  say  that  there  are  not  now  living 
twenty  scholars  in  the  world  who  can  be  said  to 
have  even  an  ordinary  practical  knowledge  of 
this  language,  and  there  is  not  one  who  can  be 
said  to  be  master  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  resuscitate  the  language  as  well  as  to 
interpret  the  alphabet  But  the  alphabet  was 
not  uniform.  The  ancient  Greek  authors  had 
described  the  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
given  names  to  their  styles  of  manuscript  and 
sculpture.  These  were  three.  The  Hiero- 
glyphic, the  Hieratic,  and  the  Demotic. 

The  first  was  a language  of  complete  pictures ; 
the  second,  of  outlines  derived  from  the  first; 
and  the  third,  was  the  character  for  the  people,  a 
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species  of  running  hand  derived  from  the  others. 
The  first  was  the  style  of  all  the  monumental 
sculptures;  the  second,  of  the  priestly  writings; 
the  third,  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the 
people. 

The  examples  here  given  illustrate  these  three 
styles.  The  first  is  a selection  of  the  characters 
in  the  oval  on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak,  which  I have  before  alluded  to.  The 
second  and  third  are  from  papyri.  There  was, 
therefore,  before  the  student  a work  certainly 
unequaled  in  all  the  history  of  cryptography,  no 
less  than  the  deciphering  and  translating  of  an 
unknown  language,  in  an  unknown  and  variable 
character,  without  the  aid  of  history  or  book, 
dictionary  or  grammar. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  go  into 
any  minute  detail  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
discoveries  of  Champollion.  It  can  not  foil, 
however,  to  be  interesting  to  the  most  ordinary 
readers,  to  know  the  general  outline  of  the  in- 
vestigations which  opened  to  the  scholars  of  the 
nineteenth  century  after  Christ  the  records  of 
the  twentieth  and  the  twenty  before  his  advent. 

It  had  already  been  well  settled 
that  the  figure  now  universally 
known  as  the  cartouche,  being  an 
oval  line  inclosing  certain  char- 
acters, was  indicative  of  a royal 
name.  An  example  is  here  given 
in  the  name  of  PTOLEMY,  which 
will  also  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
style  of  hieroglyphic  character  in 
outline  not  infrequently  found  on 
the  monuments  and  papyri. 

It  was,  indeed,  supposed,  as  early  as  1797, 
that  these  ovals  contained  proper  names;  but 
this  idea  of  Zoega,  contained  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  obelisks,  was  never  followed  to  any 
beneficial  result  until  late  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  various  Egyptioligists  had  identified 
the  names  of  several  historical  personages  with 
accuracy,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  without  fall- 
ing on  the  idea  that  these  names  were  alphabet- 
ically written. 

We  now  approach  the  history  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  which  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  the 
key  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language. 

The  French  expedition  into  Egypt  collected 
great  numbers  of  valuable  antiquities,  which,  by 
the  terms  of  the  surrender  at  Alexandria,  were 
handed  over  to  the  English.  Among  these  was 
a stone,  a broken  piece  of  black  basalt,  whose 
original  size  had  been  not  for  from  three  feet  by 
two,  containing  an  inscription  in  three  different 
characters.  The  first  or  upper  portion  was  in 
hieroglyphic,  the  second  in  Demotic  or  Encho- 
rial, and  the  third  in  Greek.  The  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  stone  were  broken  and  injured, 
while  the  Demotic  was  nearly  perfect,  and  al- 
though it  was  a matter  of  the  greatest  ease  to 
make  a translation  of  the  Greek  portion,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  astonishment  (and,  indeed, 
all  discoveries  present  similar  views  in  retro- 
spect) that  this  stone  lay  for  years  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  no  one  was  able  to  eluci- 


date or  attempted  the  elucidation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian with  the  aid  of  the  well-known  Greek. 
One  wishes  that  the  peculiar  powers  of  our  poor 
friend  Poe  could  have  been  directed  to  this  stone 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  No  one  who 
knew  his  ability  in  the  reading  of  cryptography , 
could  doubt  that  he  would  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  long  before  it 
was  opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  slow  scholars  of 
Europe. 

I am  not  aware  that  a translation  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  has  ever  been  laid  before  the 
American  public  in  other  than  scientific  works. 
I give  a few  extracts  from  it  here,  using  Mr. 
Gliddon’s  translation. 

“The  year  IX.  (of  the  reign  of  the  ‘ Son  of 
the  Sun,  Ptolemy , ever  living,  beloved  of  Pthak 
the  tenth  of  the  month  of  Mechir,  the  pontiffs 
and  the  prophets,  those  who  enter  into  the 
sanctuary  to  clothe  the  gods,  the  pterophorea, 
the  hierogrammates,  and  all  the  other  priests, 
who  from  all  the  temples  situated  in  the  coun- 
try, have  come  to  Memphis,  near  the  King,  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  taking  possession  of  that 
crown,  which  Ptolemy,  ever  living,  the  well  be- 
loved of  Pthah,  god  Epiphanes  most  gracious 
prince,  has  inherited  from  his  father,  being  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Memphis,  have  pro- 
nounced, this  same  day,  the  following  de- 
cree : 

“ Considering,  that  the  King  Ptolemy,  ever 
living,  the  well  beloved  of  Pthah,  god  Epiphanes, 
most  gracious,  son  of  the  King  Ptolemy,  and  of 
the  Queen  Arsinoe,  gods  philopatores  (father- 
loving)  has  done  all  kinds  of  good,  both  to  the 
temples,  and  to  those  who  therein  make  their 
habitation;  and,  in  general,  to  all  those  who 
are  under  his  dominions ; that  being  (himself) 
a god,  born  of  a god  and  a goddess,  like  Horus, 
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the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  avenger  of  Osiris 
his  father,  etc.,  etc. 

****** 

“ It  has  therefore  pleased  the  priests  of  all  the 
temples  of  the  land  to  decree,  that  all  the  hon- 
ors belonging  to  the  King  Ptolemy,  ever  living, 
the  well  beloved  of  Pthah,  god  Epiphanes,  most 
gracious,  as  well  as  those  which  are  due  to  his 
father  and  mother,  the  gods  philopatores ; and 
those  which  are  due  to  his  ancestors,  should  be 
considerably  augmented;  that  the  statue  of  King 
Ptolemy,  ever  living,  be  erected  in  each  temple, 
and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot,  which 
shall  be  called  the  Statue  of  Ptolemy,  avenger 
of  Egypt ; near  this  statue  shall  be  placed  the 
principal  god  of  the  temple,  who  will  present 
him  with  the  arms  of  victory ; and  every  thing 
shall  be  disposed  in  the  manner  most  appropri- 
ate. That  the  priests  shall  perform,  three  times 
a day,  religious  service  to  these  statues;  that 
they  shall  adorn  them  with  sacred  ornaments ; 
and  that  they  shall  have  care  to  render  them,  in 
the  great  solemnities,  all  the  honors  which,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  other 
deities ; that  there  be  consecrated  to  King  Ptol- 
emy a statue,  and  a chapel,  gilded,  in  the  most 
holy  of  the  temples ; that  this  chapel  be  placed 
in  the  sanctuary,  with  all  the  others ; and  that, 
in  the  great  solemnities,  wherein  it  is  customary 
to  bring  out  the  chapels  from  the  sanctuaries, 
there  shall  be  brought  out  that  of  the  god  Epi- 
phanes, most  gracious;  and  that  this  chapel  may 
be  better  distinguished  from  the  others,  now  and 
in  the  lapse  of  time  hereafter,  there  shall  be 
placed  above  it  the  ten  golden  crowns  of  the 
king,  which  shall  bear  on  their  anterior  part  an 
cup,  in  imitation  of  those  crowns  of  aspic  form, 
which  are  in  the  other  chapels ; and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  these  crowns  shall  be  placed  the  royal 
ornament  termed  pshent,  that  one  which  the 
king  wore  when  he  entered  the  Memphis,  in  the 
temple,  in  order  to  observe  the  legal  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  the  coronation ; that  there  be  at- 
tached to  the  tetragon  (the  cornice  t or  perhaps 
cover  f)  encircling  the  ten  crowns  affixed  to  the 
chapel  above  named,  phylacteries  of  gold  (sim- 
ilar to  the  Hebrew  4 taphilim’ — amulets)  with 
this  inscription:  4 This  is  the  chapel  of  the 
King ; of  that  king  who  has  rendered  illustrious 
the  upper  and  the  lower  region that  there  be 
celebrated  a festival;  and  a great  assembly 
(panegyric)  be  held  in  honor  of  the  ever  living, 
of  the  well  beloved  of  Pthah,  of  the  King  Ptol- 
emy,  god  Epiphanes  most  gracious,  every  year ; 
this  festival  shall  take  place  in  all  the  provinces, 
as  well  in  Upper  as  in  Lower  Egypt ; and  shall 
last  for  five  days,  to  commence  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  Thoth ; during  which,  those  who 
make  the  sacrifices,  the  libations,  and  all  the 
other  customary  ceremonies,  shall  wear  crowns; 
they  shall  be  called  the  priests  of  the  god  Epi- 
phanes— Eucharistos  (most  gracious),  and  they 
shall  add  this  name  to  the  others,  that  they  bor- 
row from  the  deities  to  the  service  of  whom  they 
are  already  consecrated. 

44  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  why,  in 


Egypt,  he  is  glorified  and  honored,  as  is  just, 
the  god  Epiphanes,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
the  present  decree  shall  he  engraved  on  a stela  of 
hard  stone,  in  sacred  characters  (i.  e.  in  hiero- 
glyphics), in  WRITING  OF  THE  COUNTRY  (f.  6.  in 
enchorial,  or  demotic),  and  in  Greek  letters  : 
and  this  stela  shall  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
temples  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  ex- 
isting in  all  the  kingdom.” 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I should  pause  here  to 
explain  the  value  of  this  stone.  It  was  a cer- 
tain inscription  in  four  languages,  for  with  the 
Greek  the  French,  of  course,  had  French,  and 
the  English  had  English.  Collation  and  com- 
parison made  it  a dictionary.  It  furnished  some 
hundred  words  in  Coptic,  and  nearly  all  the 
signs  necessary  to  a complete  hieroglyphic  al- 
phabet. From  comparison  it  was  easy  to  locate 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  many  of  the  accom- 
‘panying  words,  and  thus  to  commence  an  alpha- 
bet which  the  rest  of  the  inscription  would  fill 
up. 

The  name  of  Cleopatra  had  been  already 
identified  in  several  places  on  the  sculptures, 
and  certain  other  names  as  well.  It  was  but 
necessary  to  commence  a comparison  of  letters 
with  letters,  and  the  work  was  fairly  com- 
menced— not  concluded  — by  no  manner  of 
means.  For  the  investigator  was  constantly 
puzzled  by  finding  that  the  letters  which  should 
be  the  same,  were  the  alphabetical  idea  correct, 
were  not  the  same.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  signs  were  used  to  express  the  same 
sound.  It  was  but  a brief  affair  for  the  swift 
intellect  of  Champollion  to  prepare  a complete 
alphabet  and  grammar  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

This,  then,  was  the  simple  result  attained. 
The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was  written  in  a 
phonetic  and  hieroglyphic  character  combined. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  a very  large  number  of 
signs  indicating  the  various  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  picture  of  any  object,  when  used 
for  a letter,  represented  the  first  sound  uttered 
in  naming  the  object,  as,  in  English,  an  acorn 
might  represent  the  letter  a,  and  a beetle  the  let- 
ter b,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet.  But  be- 
sides this,  there  were  many  signs  which  repre- 
sented frill  ideas,  and  which  determined  the 
meaning  of  those  that  had  been  used  phonetic- 
ally. Thus,  in  the  example  given  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing  on  a previous  page,  the  last 
character  represents  rolling  ground,  and  is  de- 
terminative of  the  word  country,  thereby  signi- 
fying that  the  previous  words  refer  to  a cer- 
tain country.  And  again,  the  phonetic  use  of 
the  characters  was  often  totally  disregarded, 
and  they  were  used  symbolically.  This  is  fre- 
quently the  case  on  the  obelisks  and  other  mon- 
uments. 

I insert  on  the  top  of  the  next  page  an  illus- 
tration taken  from  the  pylon  of  a temple  at 
Thebes,  by  way  of  showing  the  reader  in  what 
manner  the  hieroglyphic  records  are  found  on 
the  monuments.  The  cartouches  here,  which 
contain  the  name  of  Berneses  III.,  the  great 
Sesostris,  are  not  less  than  five  feet  in  length 
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of  xirc  i-tlon  rtf  & to  *m*(  iff  worses  iri; 

on  the  jfjtnn  tmvar,  and  the  other*  id  propnf- ' d£r  of  modern  wanderer?.  But  fit*  keoo  ere 
tidn,  *'*y.  ^a»  not  idle*  and  tie  he  passed  this  group,  read- 

There  is  rto  terapto  w»£lf  or  column,  df>  t Ing  nurne  hv  name  in  ir#i  lenity,  he  started  >um 
had ; almost  iaid,  gfcbm;;  in  Bpfpt  tlntf  i&  not  tonlsLed  at  ihe  bHttdoe&s  #f  who* were 

carred  with  thetm  Skpj^  and  the  trader  will  before,  him,  and  v*?&  *h>b&  to  them  the  name 
judge  of  the  pwbabiiiti^  of  these  profile  ye<v  Mkjlks:  Atctun,  orthd 
ortis  coutaiiiihf  .liid^rlefli  vjdui*.  King  of  Jadnl^  Th*  5./; 

The  diKOuvefy:.  moda,  then*. / w*s.  the. •nsnal  oval  in  which  it  was  >*.  , ; 

dispute  on  its  value,  and  then  on.  its  -origin..  inclosed  represents,  tv..;,"'  5^:;- vVf  < 

CiiumpoHiao  did  not  live  hk  welLeatftb-  fortified  fdaee,  titsA  tlte  ' ' VU 

li&hed  possesakm  of  the  honor  due  to  him,  hot  sign  at  the  bottom;  a£  /.  ' \ 

the  age  gave  it  at  even  an  earlier  day  than  the  l have  before  muark-  ^ ,/  . . \ 

age  usual Ij  admits  the  claims  of  gorriua  and  ed*  represents  u.  vom-y  . r 

ability.  But  tbd  rapidity  of  the  uso'i  to  which  try.  it  was  Like  a vpko  1 y 'y  . V . 7 

Ids  discoveries  wepo  put  did  fully  reward  him  «Wiojf ihe aneiefet  f ^ 'i  j 

b.Tore  hU  and  he  saw  the  wonderful  that  sound  among  the  f|  * ijl  \i> 

stores  of  know  ledge  ooofainod  in  Egyptian  writ-  ruins  of  Karnak,  as  ^ * Is 

mg*  and  setjIpkuH^  o|«m  to  thn  eyes  id  scholars  great  scholar  food  eh<?  jf  ip 

and  tmn slated  tor  the  butte  tit  of  manki  nd..  smiy  of  the  son  of  SoL  • ' ¥***%  |? 

I can  not  forbear  relating  here  m anecdote  oroon  on  the  wail  of  * L.  | ..fc^i  * ft 

of  his  visit  to  Egypt  iu  connection  ■ with  whatf  1 ,ft&  ronqu*  mrV  temple.  / v U jC 

have  before  written,  and  with  this  branch  of  the  ft  was  the  greatest,  as  ><  tV 

subject.  it  was  almost  the  first  1 

Fears  hud  Ire^n  entevtnined  and  expressed  of  the  new  dkdrveri.ee,  ^ 

that  Ihercwoohl  not  bo  sufficient  confirmation  and  a tribute  to  the  v 

of  Scripture  Jlmod  w Egyptian  K'nlpiure,  and  truth  sjf  God?*  revela-  '*VriftlSS 

those  who  but  half  believed  them  Bibles  were  tiou  that  at  once  coil  utontLSt.#* 

afraid  of  the  mntmmeot«HHt  at  range  fear  that 
is  found  in  ths?  history  of  every  prog^ssive  neb 
cnee.  Bo  whose  fejfh  lri  rctblation  is  hrm  al- 
ways springs  with  delight  -to  the  In v estimation 
of  new  fields^  fawit'inn  (not  hoping}  that  he  Trill 
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bhishak,  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  name  that  was  hallowed  to  all 
eternity  afterward  when  Pilate  nailed  it  to  the 
cross  of  the  last  and  greatest  King  of  the 
Jews. 

I have  thus  briefly  and  very  superficially  de- 
scribed the  discovery  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics and  their  interpretation.  The  question 
meets  us  instantly,  “ If  you  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, what  hinders  your  reading  instantly,  as 
well  as  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  all  the  records  of 
Egypt?”  The  answer  is  simply  this.  We  do  not 
know  Coptic . It  is  a dead  language  most  em- 
phatically. Modern  Coptic  resembles  it  less  than 
modern  Italian  resembles  old  Latin.  Hence  it  is 
a slow  process,  and  every  new  record  read  re- 
quires an  addition  to  the  Coptic  dictionary. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  slow  process  of  deci- 
phering the  hieroglyphics  continues  slow. 

We  may  be  pardoned  here  the  repetition  of  a 
hope  that  the  minds  df  American  scholars  may 
be  turned  to  this  subject.  For  while  thus  far 
the  entire  credit  of  Egyptian  discoveries  is  due 
to  Europeans,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  remains 
undiscovered  a vast  amount  of  more  important 
matters  than  have  yet  been  opened,  and  which 
will  remain  unknown  until  a quicker  and  more 
active  intellect  is  devoted  to  them  than  has  yet 
been  directed  that  way.  Such  is  the  American 
intellect,  and  when  it  shall  be  once  turned  to 
Egyptian  research,  we  may  be  pardoned  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  great  results.  The  Euro- 
pean scholars  have  a great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  which  we  have  not.  I allude  to  the  jeal- 
ousies of  each  other,  which  lead  them  to  seek 
constantly  for  confirmations  of  their  own  ancient 
ideas  in  place  of  new  facts,  which  might  possi- 
bly prove  their  old  ideas  false.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  said  that  an  eminent  French 
investigator  has  in  his  possession  important  dis- 
coveries which  he  is  unwilling  to  make  public 
lest  an  equally  eminent  German  should  make  use 
of  them,  and  the  German  delays  the  publication 
of  a long-promised  volume  lest  the  Frenchman 
should  have  wherewithal  to  refute  his  chrono- 
logical theories.  Of  these  absurd  jealousies  our 
American  scholars  fortunately  know  nothing, 
and  when  their  attention  shall  be  directed  to 
Egypt,  we  may  hope  for  a more  rapid  advance 
than  has  been  yet  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  monuments. 

I paused  to  describe  the  discovery  of  Cham- 
pollion,  and  now,  by  your  leave,  will  return  to 
the  river  and  our  downward  course.  The  sol- 
emn and  magnificent  appearance  of  Abou  Sim- 
bal,  the  glorious  beauty  of  Phil®,  the  lofty  aiiy 
splendor  of  Room  Ombos,  had  each  in  turn  im- 
pressed us  with  various  sentiments  of  awe  and 
admiration,  but  it  was  with  an  anxiety  that  I 
can  not  well  describe,  that  we  left  the  first  cat- 
aract on  our  way  to  Thebes. 

It  was  a lonely  bat  a happy  life,  that  on  the 
great  river.  Jacques  and  myself  could  scarce- 
ly admit  our  personal  identity  when  we  were 
strolling  with  our  guns  over  the  hills  on  the 
desert  edge,  or  when  we  sat  at  night  on  the 


deck  of  the  boat  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
voice  of  Father  Nile. 

All  the  recollections  of  boyhood  and  youth 
came  crowding  on  us.  We  recalled  every  hour 
of  old  years,  and  wondered  at  the  thought  that 
we  were  the  same  persons  who  used  to  sit  on  the 
rocks  at  Stonington,  and  look  eastward  over  the 
rolling  sea  by  Napatree  and  Watch  Hill,  and 
talk  of  Eastern  lands,  even  these  in  which  we 
were  now  wandering.  Sometimes  we  talked 
of  home,  and  disputed  whether  or  no  there 
was  truth  in  the  existence  of  those  far  lands 
and  far  scenes  of  which  we  dreamed,  or  wheth- 
er, after  all,  it  was  not  all  dream,  all  dream- 
land. 

And  so  we  reached  Edfou  early  one  morning, 
and  the  Reis  being  in  a desperate  hurry  to  get 
to  land  before  another  boat  which  was  close  be- 
hind u9,  plumped  the  Phantom  on  a sand-bar, 
where  the  pelicans  and  cranes  laughed  at  us  for 
three  hours  of  a bright  morning,  and  the  Breeze, 
the  other  boat,  following  us  blindly,  fell  on  the 
same  shoal,  and  stuck  fast  on  the  same  bar. 
The  men  heaved,  and  pulled,  and  braced  their 
backs  under  the  boat,  and  strained  their  brawny 
limbs,  and  looked  wistfully  at  their  breakfast 
on  deck,  which  the  Reis  wouldn’t  let  them  have 
until  they  got  the  boat  off,  and  so  the  sun  went 
up  high,  and  the  chances  were  that  we  should 
lie  there  till  the  next  flood  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Jacques,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting on  deck,  quietly  smoking  his  chibouk,  and 
had  now  finished  it,  called  out  to  Hajyi  Hassan 
to  make  a rope  fast  to  her  stem,  and  take  it  off 
across  the  stream,  where  three  of  the  men  took 
hold,  standing  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  wa- 
ter. A few  easy  pulls  in  that  direction  started 
the  sand  under  her  keel,  and  she  swung  gently 
off,  while  the  poor  wretches  who  had  been  work- 
ing under  the  sides,  swung  themselves  in  with 
an  exclamation,  “Mishallah!”  and  took  to  their 
breakfast  as  if  starving.  Fifteen  minutes  more 
brought  us  to  the  land,  at  the  same  spot  in  which 
we  lay  on  our  way  up  the  river,  and  we  started 
on  foot,  while  the  ladies  rode  donkeys  up  to  the 
village  and  the  temples. 

The  travelers  from  the  other  boat  were  a par- 
ty of  four  from  Albany,  three  ladies  and  a gen- 
tlemafl,  and  they  soon  arrived,  so  that  there 
were  five  American  ladies  and  three  gentlemen 
in  the  temple  at  Edfou  together.  I have  spoken 
of  this  grand  building  in  the  article  written  on 
my  way  up  the  river,  and  I shall  not  pause  hero 
to  describe  it.  It  is  one  of  those  wonders  of 
Egypt  best  described  by  saying  that  a large  part 
of  the  modem  village,  a part  containing  several 
hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  roof  of 
the  rear  portion,  the  adytum  of  the  temple.  The 
filth  of  centuries  is  accumulated  within,  and  I 
record  here  the  fact  that  I did  not  enter  tho 
adytum,  as  this  was  the  only  hole,  large  or 
small,  in  Egypt,  which  there  was  any  object 
in  entering,  that  I shrank  from.  It  occurred 
on  this  wise.  I was  loitering  around  the  en- 
trance, looking  at  the  vast  towers  of  the  gate- 
way, while  the  ladies  sat  in  a picturesque  group 
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in  the  grand  court,  under  the  shade  of  the  west- 
ern corridor. 

“Antika,  antika  kebeer,  antika  tieb  keteer 
minhenna  I”  said  an  Arab  boy  to  me. 

I had  heard  it  from  so  many  that  I thought 
there  must  be  something  worth  the  seeing,  and 
shouting  to  May  that  I would  return  soon,  I 
pushed  on  after  the  boy,  who  led  me,  with  a 
motley  train  behind  me,  up  to  the  village,  which 
was  on  the  roof  of  the  adytum,  and  through  two 
or  three  of  its  dirty  alleys.  The  crowd  of  wo- 
men and  children  began  to  increase  around  me, 
and  at  length  my  leader  pushed  open  the  board 
entrance  of  a mud  hut,  and  told  me  to  follow 
him.  I followed  him,  and  they  followed  me. 
They  were  of  all  grades,  colors,  and  stages  of  na- 
kedness and  filth,  some  fifty  Arab  or  Egyptian 
women  and  children,  not  a man  among  them, 
and  I looked  around  me  in  the  dim  hut,  thinking 
myself  the  centre  of  altogether  the  worst-look- 
ing group  of  humanity  that  ever  radiated  around 
my  humble  self.  Up  to  this  time  I entertained 
the  idea  that  I was  to  find  an  antique  for  sale, 
and  I had  some  doubts  whether  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  a mummy  or  a vase — for  every  valu- 
able curiosity  is  most  diligently  concealed  from 
the  government  officers.  But  the  boy  demand- 
ed now  whether  I had  a candle,  and  on  my  re- 
plying Yes,  and  producing  my  never-failing  com- 
panion and  some  matches,  he  seized  the  candle, 
lit  it  while  I looked  on  patiently,  and  then 
dropping  flat  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  vanished 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  magical.  I was  for  an  instant  in  as- 
tonished silence,  till  the  group  began  shouting, 
“ Antika  tieb,  tieb  keteer  1”  and  pointing  down- 
ward, directed  my  attention  to  what  I had  not 
before  observed,  that  the  side  wall  of  the  hut 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple, 
and  that  the  boy  had  crawled  through  a hole 
about  a foot  high,  by  two  or  two  and  a half 
wide,  and  was  actually  gone,  by  this  “ hole  in 
the  wall,”  into  the  holy  of  holies,  which  priests 
and  princes  of  ancient  days  were  accustomed  to 
enter  in  lordly  processions  of  solemn  grandeur. 

I stooped  and  looked  in.  The  boy  was  call- 
ing me.  I lay  down  and  worked  my  way,  in 
snake  fashion,  far  enough  to  see  that  I was  in 
a sculptured  room,  half  filled  with  dust,  and 
straw,  and  filth,  and  then  seven  fleas  attacked 
my  feet,  seventeen  my  waist,  and  seven  score 
my  neck,  and  I retreated  to  outer  light,  and  the 
stifling  presence  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  vociferously  demanded  if  it  was  not  a mag- 
nificent antique,  and  if  my  bucksheesh  would 
not  be  proportionately  grand.  I scattered  some 
coppers  on  the  floor,  whereupon  there  ensued 
the  usual  rough-and-tumble  scene,  a confused 
heap  of  heads,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  I came  out  into  the  air. 
As  I passed  the  front  of  the  temple  on  my  way 
back  to  the  ladies,  a hard-working  old  case  of 
an  Arab  whispered  in  my  ear  that  if  I wanted 
to  see  some  good  arrakee,  he  was  just  the  man 
who  could  gratify  me.  I thought  he  was,  and 
having  on  my  way  up  the  river  observed  his 


close  attachment  to  the  old  governor,  I had 
thereby  an  additional  explanation  of  the  red 
face  and  blear  eyes  of  that  functionary  of  whose 
diligent  pursuit  of  my  brandy  I before  wrote. 

Willing  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  I as- 
sented, and  the  old  fellow  led  me  to  the  spot. 
For  the  benefit  of  future  travelers  who  may  wish 
a drink  at  Edfou,  I will  inform  them  that  it  is 
in  the  street  running  from  the  front  of  the  tem- 
ple, third  door  on  the  left;  knock  once,  and 
say  something  low  about  bucksheesh,  and  an  old 
woman — if  she  is  not  dead,  as  she  seemed  like- 
ly to  be  soon — a fac-simile  of  the  old  man,  will 
open  the  door,  lead  you  through  a court  into  a 
smaller  court,  and  exhibit  altogether  the  most 
primitive  still  that  your  eyes  will  ever  rest  on, 
wherein,  by  aid  of  dates  and  fire,  there  is  man- 
ufactured wherewith  to  poison  the  poor  devils 
who  lie  lazily  around  the  temple  to  pick  up 
travelers’  coppers,  and  insure  them  a poor  re- 
ception from  the  Prophet  after  they  are  dead. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  good  arrakee 
that  the  old  man  made,  although  the  stuff  is 
detestable.  The  taste  is  anise  seed,  the  effect 
that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  whisky.  I tasted 
and  departed.  As  I came  out  of  the  hut  into 
the  street,  where  were  now  at  least  a hundred 
natives  crowded  around  our  party,  who  were 
purchasing  antiques,  I saw  the  old  man  slide  up 

to  Mr.  B , the  Albany  gentleman  aforesaid, 

and  whisper  as  he  had  to  me,  and  a few  min- 
utes later  Mr.  B came  out  of  the  hut  with 

a comical  expression  of  countenance,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  od- 
dity of  the  circumstance  or  the  vileness  of  the 
tipple. 

There  was  a little  girl  in  the  crowd,  innocent 
of  drapery,  who  came  up  to  me  repeatedly  with 
four  coins  at  a time  in  her  hand,  which  I re- 
peatedly purchased  before  I observed  that  it  was 
the  same  child  each  time.  I then  saw  that  there 
must  be  a treasury  of  them  somewhere.  Obvi- 
ously she  could  not  cany  them  about  her  per- 
son, that  was  too  manifest,  and  I made  her  take 
me  to  her  home,  a mud  hut  a little  way  off.  It 
was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  who  denied  en- 
tirely that  she  had  any  more ; but  persuasion 
and  promises  produced  the  result  at  length,  and 
she  brought  me  out  some  hundreds  of  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  Eastern  empire,  but  many  more 
valuable.  I selected  and  purchased  all  that  I 
wished,  but  the  stock  will  last  her  for  years,  and 
any  one  wishing  for  coins  may  find  them  there. 
Street  and  number  I can’t  give. 

It  was  a delicious  afternoon.  The  memory 
of  it  haunts  me.  I can  not  say  why,  except 
that  earth,  air,  and  sky  were  in  more  perfect 
unison  of  beauty  that  day  than  ever  before. 
We  dined  early,  and  after  dinner  I took  my 
gun  and  strolled  down  the  river,  leaving  the 
boat  to  follow  when  it  would.  The  evening 
shut  in,  and  I found  myself  on  the  beach,  where 
a long  point  of  mud  or  sand,  running  two  miles 
down  the  river,  completely  shut  me  off  from 
communication  with  the  boat  if  she  should  come 
along,  but  as  yet  I saw  nothing  of  her.  Re- 
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tracing  my  steps,  with  Mohammed  Hasson,  my 
constant  companion  in  such  walks,  close  behind 
me,  I took  to  the  point  and  followed  it  down, 
shooting  an  occasional  wild  fowl,  for  Edfou 
abounds  in  every  specie^  of  dnck,  and  the  river 
is  filled  with  geese  and  various  other  waterfowl, 
which  find  excellent  feeding  ground  in  the  lake 
and  fiats  back  of  the  village. 

A boat  coming  slowly  up  the  river  with  full 
sail  set,  passed  close  to  me,  and  I exchanged 
salutes  with  her  owners.  She  carried  English 
colors.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  lit  them  joy- 
ously as  she  swept  on  np  the  stream,  and  I was 
left  alone  with  my  Arab  attendant  on  the  sandy 
point,  and  the  swift  night  was  coming  down  on 
us,  as  it  always  comes  in  that  land  of  clear  air 
and  deep  skies.  At  length  it  became  manifest 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  farther.  The  bar 
on  which  I was  walking  was  of  mud  and  sand 
mingled,  and  had  now  narrowed  to  leas  than 
two  hundred  feet,  while  it  oozed  and  sank  un- 
der my  feet  at  each  step  that  I made  in  ad- 
vance. It  was  that  peculiar  mud,  too,  which  re- 
minds one  of  what,  when  boys,  we  called  leaih- 
er-ire,  which  was  apparently  tough  and  strong, 
and  yet  would  yield  under  a steady  pressure, 
so  that  we  could  run  across  it,  but  could  not 
rest  on  it.  I could  strike  the  breech  of  ray 
gun  down  heavily  and  firmly  on  it,  and  it  would 
not  give,  but  by  tapping  it  gently  I would  change 
the  consistency  of  it  to  mere  loose  mod,  and 
then  a small  circle  would  sink  and  leave  clear 
water  in  its  place.  Taking  our  position  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  a foot  or  two 
above  the  river  level,  and  changing  our  feet 
constantly  from  place  to  place,  we  waited  impa- 
tiently the  coming  of  the  boat.  The  Breeze, 

Mr.  B ’s  boat,  shot  by  us,  and  he  sent  me  a 

halloo  and  a salute,  to  which  I replied  by  wav- 
ing my  hat,  and  a few  moments  later  the  Phan- 
tom was  visible  leaving  the  land.  It  was  now 
a question  whether  they  would  see  us  or  not,  as 
it  was  growing  so  dark \ but  the  voice  is  heard 


g!e 


an  incredible  distance  over  these  still  waters, 
and  our  call  was  heard  and  answered  more  than 
a mile  away,  and  the  small  boat  came  down 
rapidly  for  me.  But  it  could  not  approach 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  land,  and  I waded  oft' 
to  it,  declining  the  proffered  shoulders  of  the 
men,  lest  by  contact  I should  take  off*  what  is  as 
bad  as  disease,  and  much  worse  than  dirt. 

As  I came  on  board  the  men  lay  down  to 
their  oars  with  a will,  and  it  appeared  that  they 
had  agreed  on  a race  with  the  crew  of  the 
Breeze,  which  w*as  now  far  ahead  of  us.  In  the 
evening,  as  we  were  seated  quietly  at  our  round 
table,  we  felt  a sudden  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  the  boat,  and,  looking  out,  saw  that  we  were 
alongside  of  the  other  l>oat,  whose  crew  had 
waited  for  us.  Then  the  swarthy  Arabs  sprang 
to  their  oars,  and  the  Reis,  seated  nt  the  top 
of  the  ladder  to  the  upper  deck,  led  them  in 
a song,  to  which  they  gave  a stout  and  hearty 
chorus,  while  the  other  boat  sang  another  re- 
frain ; and  the  two  flew  through  the  water  at  a 
speed  far  surpassing  any  thing  I had  supjposed 
l Risible  with  such  heavy  objects.  Now  one  boat 
was  ahead,  and  now  the  other.  Now  the  Breeze 
led  us  a half  length,  and  now  we  came  up  with 
her  and  edged  slowly  by  her.  It  was  impossible 
to  write  at  the  table,  so  fast  did  we  go,  and  so 
much  did  the  boat  spring  to  the  strokes  of  the 
oars,  and  the  race  was  not  over  till  we  both  came 
to  the  land  undeT  the  shade  of  the  sont  trees  that 
line  the  l>ank  at  El  Kab , the  ancient  Ezleth y as, 
of  which  the  reader  will  remember  I spoke  in  a 
former  article. 

Here  we  had  proposed  to  pass  a day,  and 
here  we  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  point* 
in  Egypt.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
more  extensive  than  of  any  other  in  Egypt,  but 
these  consist  almost  solely  of  crude  brick  re- 
mains, walls,  and  heaps  which  cover  a great 
space,  included  within  the  circuit  of  a gigantic 
wall,  whose  height  and  thickness  must  hare  been 
cyclopean.  It  is  not  in  these,  however,  that  the 
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interest  of  t*  nin?  at  EUothyns  consists,  but  in 
the  tons fra  of  the  Egyptians  with  which  the  hill 
hack  of  the  plain  b |>erfonited,  some  of  which 
nre  among  the.  mast  curious  end  imfthjetivd  itt 

Tho  otilicwy  rcjkder  of  work*  oc  Egypt  % 
customsd  to  ponder  to  be  incred  nloua  when 
tbq  hbtomn  to  describe  the  roxmu* 

ioxridents .©rem 
day  ooGumnce  ki  the  early  d&rs  nfthb  /oldest 
part  of  tho  Wrld,  But  h&  ^ctbd^r  tjmaft  cease 
upon  tmtsriri*  the  first  painted  tomb  on  tho  Nile, 
and  ho  beconm  satisfied*  thaLt  .we  hay<g’p)enty  <?f 
erid fifttss  on  all  the  smalt  affswf*  of  t&yiifb  |fre 
man  whose  tomb  be  fiyciy&ciddat 


which.  may  sen?  to  show  how  they  transported 
horses  and  chariot  itt  old  timet.  Bat  1 may 
give  ft  tester  Rl^tmUon . stIU  fiyiu-  ft part  of  the 

whlf  pf  b-tom^  mThcfci*^  dw  ib/iiid  in  the  Brit- 
ish Mi;^n«ru  ' ^ -•:; 

i Evurn  ihe  first  ono  we  learn  the  tip 

cabin  of  au  ancient  Wt,  thy  jx**Ub>0  of  the 
rwers  and  steersmen,  and  the  iii  «5  of  the  b^h 
io  ctimjselihe  thrrcsrto  their  work, 
ojluJ  wo  have  n fatming^  scene*  indi  tfeo  her#- 
man  making  hU  ^eport:%  th4wncr; 

! Of  tiro  Rti&fci&ys*  «?retai  are  of 

ititemt  ^ eootstnmg  of  the  most  ancient 
records  in  the  Nilo  t alley,  and  esrptcioXly  farms 
natly  list  of  monarchy  which  is  yyt  :to  be  «w.- 
Jrhed  for  ihz  dmovvry  nf  s&ipnfc- 
fogpHM  matter  dwt  for  the  pn^ent 
remains  u^kT, own. 

/ Rising  early  hi  the  morning, 
(J  Jaoquusund  my^lf  sterinbedour- 
M / 0,5  A knelt  or  rather  ot\  4 

imn  ot  the  norifcfrfc  *£}}  oft  he 
I city,  whi-nlO*  now  >mt  wotitid*  of 
/ earth,  arid  watched  % fhc  dt^JU 
- — — -4 — _ of  pigeons  from  the  village  tt>  the 

/cornfields.  At  length  they  be- 
gan ro  pass  oter  m r haxfar  and 
~ ' wo  had  ample  practice  in  shoot- 

ing at  them  for  half  an  hour,  until  we  were  called 
; to  break  fast*  and  *at  down  willingly  to  one  <x\ 
llajp  Mohauaned^  loaded  hoards.  Neref  were 
two  Indie*  In  brighter  condition  than  A ray  and 
May,  and  never  were  donkey*  more  mismbk*. 
brought  fat  ladies  to  tide  0.0  than  now  awaited 
them  cm  the  bank  above  fW  l^t,  Bbt  they 
were  the  be*t  that  the  fccmtf&y:  *fe>rded4  and 
they  mounted,  Jaopic* 


of  that  life  wrtitdi  appeared  dcsen  ipg  tit  xw&t*\ 
b here  recorded.  If  he  bltUt  a houac,  it- is  here, 
oud  ercty  room  numbered  and  de^eribed.  If 
he  lauftbheii  or  narigatcda  ^\t,  it  H?  hct^?  with 
all  its  If  hkcrectedl  4 

statue  is  here  delineated,  and  th^s  ways  and 
urnaus  of  iia  metion  are  aft  fully  dJu«ttatcd. 

I have  here  given  an  outline  of  one  of  the 
drawings  «a  the  tomb  of  a priest  at  Eiktby i»t 


ute&wtt  <ity%.*ii:-An  >oixwwr'’or  twoATtlr. 

Fl^.  1.  Horttawea  g-ivjne  at  1 *!>*<,;»»!  to  i^fr  dattf^  8. 

2.  Aiuoltor  doing  cb^hmui^  to  dip  mas Ujp  of  lb?  Mink,  .tf  to  the ^ scribe 
s.  Otli^r  hfertohoj. 

5.  rHi«  drttf’f  cf  tlio  ivipjpi  ^rr^h*?  a n^  in  MsWvid. 

6.  Honing  *od  giving  Iii»  import  hi  the  7,  wtjr>m  ta  the  junud  wchel  aud  boy**. 
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dined  the  proper  of  similar  .^nv^pMW^,  arul  ;•  Egyptian  scholar  ha$  any  donhi.  Oi' rM  chat 


started  oo  fom  aecos*  tfte  jtlakf,  which  stesorimd 
away  1©  ibe  icmt  of  the  tnourts^m,  shooting  as 
we  went  at  whatever  wild  liflusabt  ^ found 
haunting  the  ruin* trff  the  hnrieo  vp*tece#  nfife 
Ramans,  IMf  #«'  hour  brought  m fc>  the  fbbfc 
of  the  h\\\*t  and  lending  onr  trwn 
the  donkeys,  we  sue&^dod  uie&trfin%  Hie  hwlicK 
up  the  saetjp  asceut  to  the  pfad'xrm  in  frdtitfd 
the  first  .and  chief  row  nf  sepulchstja,  When  they 
dut«ounfced*  and  we  proceeded  together  to  sot- 
amine  the  empty  chambers  that  vrem  once  fitted 
vp  for  the  long  abode  of  mortality  awaiting  hn- 
';.>/  SDortality,  '\  \ 

Nether  atari]  I here  pause  to  describe  these 
totnl*?.  We  sat  in  one  cif  them  and  nei  corned 
the  um**U  of  the  j*my  fropi  ite  £fa^t'vr}\<> 
nchto^trte  up*  and  we  hwiked  fiow  df  j 

the  dver,  and  up  toward  Edfovr*  and  down  toward 
Thebe*,  and  ngirin  we  talked  of  the  gnmfteur  of 
the  *epnlehrvd  spot*  which  the  men.  of  ii?d  riapT 

^tected,  **  if  to 

8mf  of  their1  foythY  river  in  th&  fofeiun  fright.*, 
when  ghost*  of  all  ages  bate  heeu  permitted  to 
wait  ahrcfij.il 

I Ixdieve  thatTmeuticaed,  In  my  description 
of  my  voyage  up  the  rtrer.  that  I passed  a morn- 
ing at  searching  for  antiques.  We 

desired  to  do  so  again,  and  haring  given  fe- 
items  to  our  boat  to  dtt/p  down  the.  river,  we 
want  on  en  the  village,  which  lay  a few  mil** 
down  the  plajnfrri^ngtfie  mmc  broad  plnteau 
on  which,  a few  wesk*  before,  I had  made  tur 
on  an  A tab  iiofsev  i was  on  fool, 
and  went  al&ng  very  qqtatiy  in  ihe  hot  sm»- 
%fcine.  At  the  village  we  wejc 
.^immndfcd  by  the  inhnhUn&ts 
in  &n  iasnsrl  and,  their  curi- 
esitT  having  been  satisfied 
firai,  they  brought  ns  what  she? 
had  collected  during  our  jfh- 
fcence  up  the  five& 

The  stranger  to  Egypt  per- 
haps  wonders  wjjjaj  sort  of  an- 
tiques we  can  expect  to  tad  in 
such  places.  Cerramly  it  nm*t 
bfi  something  .tfnitiWt  than  n 
statue  bra  sphinx,  for  these  tnfe 
plenty,;  and  whnew ' Wishes  tri 
loud  a ship  with  om  cka^oim 
mar  do  *&.  But  tite  combs  pf 
Egypt  inclose  mtknoxyn  treas- 
urer of  antiquity*  01  these, 
to  the  traveler,  jewelry  and  ar- 
deles  of  persona]  ornament  »r0 
n snail?  most  curious  and  tfe- 
Kimble,  and  the  to  nibs  often 
furnish  these  of  great  beimte 
and  value-  It  b already  known 
yo  the  wfirrid  that  the  cidleeridii 
of  I>r.  Abbnt,  ih  New  York, 
contains,  &hpm£  riibAr  elegun  t 
jewelry',  tfts  ring  which  anee 
rated  on.  thh  tag?  ir i&ftffltmd-- 
et  of  the  $re*t  - JTramiA  and 
inf  the  g^rioincxu»yxrf  whlbh  no 


iteter,  iK?anty,  and ^ variety  <Jf  omtimeuts  found 
somebicA  nwy  hc  gnthenni  fk>m  the  iHustmtions 
wpShih tttWrub  qopbfa i£  rings,  etc.,  now 
m varibwi  public  yin?  collmioos.  . , , 

Ikj^h  .’tiiai.wr?  might- itod  sowierhi'ug 
iiw  « ti  <Hifikuni  piuchase  of  all 

ie  bfc  ^ tbit  3bt*  os*  a.cd.f 

ofer  tedteg;oct^ires  with  sunken  figures  etna 
images  of  various  sorts,  we  were  ootniug  aw*?> 
when  a woman  colled  we  tiBide,  and  Rhowod  mtf 
a brilliant  stone,  for  which  4li<e  wuuted  a cfcppfcf, 
and  for  which  I gai*e  her  her  price*  Oh  exam- 
ination it  proved  Wt  he  a ruby  of  no  smaU  aire 
and  of  great  beaut)*. 

That  ftftemwn  vre  cost  off  from  the  ebooe, 
the ^ ahead  of  ns*  a«4  Mt*  B~ — 

barhig  ytnrie  bn  board  our  Alter  dinner, 

White  ;ixo  ifntb  ^ i^ihg  ^hr  wine,  we  were 
rbw^d  by  iljjo  Arabs  crying  oat  ihat  there  was 
Ax<Anv^*caa  il&g  ah  cud,  niid  raahwg  oat  on 
dtMik  wc  n boat  toimiig  «p  with  a fresh 
l\ro^7X\  dnd  )>ehitid;  it  yet  finotlier r omy  ing  abo 
the  stars  ahu  stripes  tt  was  u sight  worth  see- 
ing that,  and  not  v<ay  common  any  whem  in 
the  Easteni  world;  Four  American  Imtfc  tev 
gether  on  the  Nile  I Of  course  we  all  shouted — 
every  body  must  ahoavumlcriifar’h  oirirumstanc^' 

J aeques,  and  Mr.  B— , Ahd  rnj^elf  sprang  iuio 
our  srn&il  boat  «od  teianted  the  Other  Cvow^h- 
the  Indies  hyving  only  ^avod  fheit  haute  mid 
holpod  the  ftiitiutmg  a It  ill  A Tlte  phn&om  kijti 
fhw  iliirimg  demit  thb  rivn^  and  wu 

went  up  witlt  the  new-comers,  who  cimld  gitu 

us  Into  news  from  home  and  inim  th^  ^tflShd 


wan.  aiart^TB,  nnAc*z.rr$»  r^-c^oa, 
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world  to  which  we  had  so  long  been  stran- 
gers ; and  at  length,  when  darkness  came  on 
us,  we  separated  and  returned  to  our  floating 
homes. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  row  homeward. 
It  was  a long,  cold,  and  weary  pull,  but  we  sang 
and  talked  and  smoked,  and  smoked  and  talked 
and  sang,  and  it  was  bedtime  when  we  overtook 
the  two  boats,  drifting  side  by  side  down  the  old 
river.  The  breeze  that  blew  that  night  fresh- 
ened to  a gale  before  morning,  and,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  our  downward  progress,  we  were 
unable  to  make  any  advance,  and  were  obliged 
to  make  fast  to  the  land,  and  lie  all  day  waiting 
a change  for  the  better. 

THE  WHITE  HILLS  IN  OCTOBER. 

OUR  town  friends  who  fly  from  the  heat,  and 
dust,  and  menacing  diseases,  and  insupport- 
able ennui  of  their  city  residence,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  may  have  an  escape, 
but  they  have  little  enjoyment.  We  admire 
the  heroism  with  which  they  endure,  year  after 
year,  the  discomforts  of  a country  hotel,  or  the 
packing  in  the  narrow,  half-furnished  bedrooms 
and  rather  warm  attics  of  rural  lodging-houses, 
and  the  general  abatement  and  contraction  of 
creature-comforts,  in  such  startling  contrast  to 
the  abounding  luxuries  of  their  own  city  palaces. 
But  they  are  right;  the  country,  at  any  discount, 
is  better,  in  the  fearful  heats  of  July  and  August, 
than  the  town  with  its  hot,  unquiet  nights  and 
polluted  air.  Any  hillside  or  valley  in  the 
country,  and  shelter  under  any  roof  in  or  upon 
them,  with  the  broad  cope  of  heaven  above  (not 
cut  into  patches  and  fragments  by  intervening 
walls  and  chimney-tops),  and  broad  fields,  and 
grass,  and  corn,  and  woodlands,  and  their  flow- 
ers, and  freshening  dews  and  breezes,  and  all 
Nature’s  infinite  variety,  is  better  than  every 
appliance  and  contrivance  for  battling  with  the 
din,  the  suffocation,  and  unrest  of  city  life. 

Yes,  our  city  friends  are  right  in  their  sum- 
mer flights  from 

“ The  street 

Filled  with  its  ever-shifting  train/* 

But  they  must  not  flatter  themselves  that  their 
mere  glimpse  of  country  life,  their  mere  snatch 
at  its  mid-summer  beauty,  the  one  free-drawn 
breath  of  their  wearied  spirit,  is  acquaintance 
with  it.  As  well  might  one  who  had  seen 
Rosalind,  the  most  versatile  of  Shakspeare’s 
heroines,  only  in  her  court-dress  at  her  uncle, 
the  duke’s  ball,  guess  at  her  infinite  variety  of 
charm  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Nature  holds 
her  drawing-room  in  July  and  August.  She 
wears  her  fullest  and  richest  dress  then ; if  we 
may  speak  flippantly,  without  offense  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  majesty,  she  is  then  en  pleine  toi- 
lette. But  any  other  of  the  twelve  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  summer  months.  Blustering  ! 
March,  with  its  gushing  streams  tossing  off  their 
icy  fetters — changeful  April,  with  its  greening 
fields  and  glancing  birds — sweet,  budding,  blos- 
soming May — flowery  June — fruitful  September 
— golden,  'glorious  October — dreary,  thoughtful 
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November;  and  all  of  winter,  with  its  stem 
grandeur  and  heroic  adversity. 

But  let  our  citizens  come  to  our  rural  dis- 
tricts— the  more  the  better  for  them ! Only  let 
them  not  imagine  they  get  that  enough  which 
is  “as  good  as  a feast.” 

This  preamble  was  naturally  suggested  by 
our  autumnal  life  in  the  country,  and  by  a re- 
currence to  a late  delightful  passage  through  the 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

“ That  resort  of  people  that  do  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro,** 

during  the  intense  months  of  July  and  August, 
we  found  in  October  so  free  from  visitors  that 
we  might  have  fancied  ourselves  the  discoverers 
of  that  upland  region  of  beauty,  unparalleled,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  all  the  traveled  parts  of  our 
countxy.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us,  for  all  who  have  their  highest 
enjoyment,  perhaps  their  best  instruction,  in 
Nature’s  Free  School,  we  intended  to  give  brief 
notices  of  our  tour,  in  the  hope  of  extending  the 
traveling  season  into  October,  by  imparting  some 
faint  idea  of  the  startling  beauty  of  this  brilliant 
month  in  the  mountains,  but  what  we  might 
have  said  was  happily  superseded. 

At  a little  inn,  in  a small  town,  after  we  came 
down  from  the  “ high  place,”  we  met  a party  of 
friends  who  had  preceded  us  along  the  whole 
route  by  a day. 

A rain  came  on  and  we  were  detained  to- 
gether for  twenty-four  hours.  We  agreed  to 
pass  the  evening  in  a reciprocal  reading  of  the 
brief  notes  of  our  journey.  It  came  last  to  the 
turn  of  my  friend,  a very  charming  young  per- 
son, whom  I shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  Maiy 
Langdon.  She  blushed,  and  stammered,  and 
protested  against  being  a party  to  the  contribu- 
tion. “My  only  record  of  the  journey,”  she 
said,  “is  a long  letter  to  my  cousin,  which  I 
began  before  we  left  home.” 

“ So  much  the  better,”  we  rejoined. 

“But,”  she  said,  “it  has  been  written  capri- 
ciously, in  eveiy  mood  of  feeling.” 

“Therefore,”  we  urged,  “the  more  variety.” 

At  last,  driven  to  the  wall,  she  threw  a mo- 
rocco letter-case  into  my  lap,  saying,  “ Take  it 
and  read  it  to  yourself,  and  you  will  see  why  I 
positively  can  not  read  it  aloud.” 

So  we  gave  up  our  entreaties,  and  I read  the 
letter-journal  after  I went  to  my  room.  The 
reading  cheated  me  of  an  hour’s  sleep — perhaps 
because  I had  just  intensely  enjoyed  the  coun- 
try my  friend  described,  and  in  the  morning  I 
begged  Miss  Langdon’s  permission  to  publish  it. 
She  at  first  vehemently  objected,  saying  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  indelicate  to  publish  so 
much  of  her  own  story  as  was  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  journey. 

“ But,  dear  child,”  I urged,  “ who  that  reads 
our  magazines  knows  you  ? You  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  another  month,  and 
before  you  return  this  record  will  be  forgotten, 
for  alas!  we  contributors  to  monthlies  do  not 
write  for  immortality  I” 

“ But  for  the  briefest  mortality  I am  not  fitted 
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to  write,*'  she  pleaded.  I rather  smiled  at  the 
novelty  of  one  hesitating  to  write  for  the  pnblic 
because  not  fitted  for  the  task,  and  (thinking 
of 44  the  fools  that  rushed  in" — there  is  small  apt- 
ness in  the  remainder  of  the  familiar  quotation) 
I continued  to  urge,  till  my  young  friend  yielded 
on  my  promising  to  omit  passages  which  relat- 
ed to  the  private  history  of  her  heart — Mary 
Langdon  not  partaking  that  incomprehensible 
frankness,  or  child-like  hallucination  which  en- 
ables some  of  our  very  best  writers,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing for  instance,  to  impart,  by  sonnets  and  in 
various  vehicles  of  prose  and  verse,  to  the  curi- 
ous and  all-devouring  public  those  secrets  from 
the  heart’s  holy  of  holies  that  common  mortals 
would  hardly  confess  to  a lover — or  a priest. 

It  is  to  our  purpose,  writing  as  we  profess  to 
do  pottr  TutHe,  that  our  young  friend  indulged 
little  in  sentiment,  and  that  being  a country- 
bred  New  England  girl,  she  conscientiously  set 
down  the  coarser  realities  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  a traveler — breakfasts,  dinners,  etc. 

But  before  proceeding  to  her  journal,  I must 
introduce  my  debutante,  if  she  who  will  proba- 
bly make  but  a single  appearance  before  the 
public  may  be  so  styled. 

Mary  Langdon  is  still  on  the  threshold  of  life 
— at  least  those  who  have  reached  threescore 
would  deem  her  so,  as  she  is  not  more  than 
threc-and-twenty.  The  freshness  of  her  youth 
has  been  preserved  by  a simple  and  rather  re- 
tired country  life.  A total  abstinence  from 
French  novels  and  other  like  leading  has  left 
the  purity  and  candor  of  her  youth  unseathed 
by  their  blight  and  weather-stain.  Would  that 
this  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil — not  good  and 
evil — were  never  transplanted  into  our  New 
World ! Beware,  ye  that  eat  of  it;  your  love  of 
what  is  natural  and  simple  will  surely  die. 

Mary  Langdon’s  simplicity  is  that  of  truth, 
not  of  ignorance.  Her  father  has  given  her 
what  he  calls  “ a good  education” — that  means, 
he  says,  that  “she  thoroughly  knows  how  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  which,”  he  rather  tartly 
adds,  44  few  girls  brought  up  at  French  boarding- 
schools  do.”  As  might  be  suspected,  from  the 
practical  ideas  in  her  narrative,  our  young  friend 
has  had  that  complete  development  of  her  facul- 
ties which  arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  coun- 
try life. 

Mary  Langdon  is  called  only  pretty,  but  her 
prettiness  is  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends 
and  lovers ; and  then  she  is  so  buoyant,  so  free 
of  step,  and  frank  of  speech,  that  while  others 
are  slowly  winding  their  way  to  your  affection, 
she  springs  into  your  heart. 

With  due  respect  to  seniority  we  should  have 
presented  Mr.  Langdon  before  his  daughter. 
On  being  called  on  for  his  journal,  he  said  he 
44  was  not  such  a confounded  fool  as  to  keep  one 
for  any  portion  of  his  life.”  He  “should  as 
soon  think  of  crystallizing  soap-bubbles.  He 
had  dotted  down  a few  memoranda  as  warnings 
to  future  travelers,  and  we  were  welcome  to 
them ; though  he  thought  we  were  too  mount- 
ain mad  to  profit  by  them,  indeed,  any  body 
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ever  profited  by  any  body’s  else  experience." 
The  fact  was,  the  dear  old  gentleman  had  left 
home  in  a very  unquiet  state  of  mind.  He 
hated  at  all  times  leaving  his  home  abounding 
in  comforts — he  detested  travel  even  under  what 
he  termed  “ alleviating  circumstances.”  Ha 
was  rather  addicted  to  growling.  This  English 
instinct  came  over  with  his  progenitor  in  the  Mag 
Flower , and  half  a dozen  generations  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  subdue  it.  But  Mr.  Langdon's  “ bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite.”  In  truth  his  4 ‘bite”  is 
like  that  of  a teething  child’s,  resulting  from  a 
derangement  of  sweet  and  loving  elements. 

We  found  our  old  friend’s  memoranda  so 
strongly  resembling  the  grumbling  of  our  travel- 
ing cousins  from  over  the  water,  that  we  co in- 
cluded to  print  some  portions  of  it,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  the  lights  or  shadows  that 
emanate  from  our  own  minds.  Providence  pro- 
vides the  banquet ; its  relish  or  disrelish  depends 
on  the  appetite  of  the  guest.  But  to  Mary  Lang- 
don’s letter,  which,  as  it  was  begnn  before  she 
left  home,  bears  its  first  date  there : 

“ Lake-Side,  28  Sept,  1854. 

“ Mr  deab  Site, — I have  not  much  more  to 
tell  you  than  my  last  contained.  Carl  Her- 
mann left  our  neighborhood  last  week,  determ- 
ined to  return  by  the  next  steamer  to  Dnssel- 
dorf.  We  were  both  very  wretched  at  this 
final  parting.  But  as  I have  often  seen  people 
making  great  sacrifices  to  others,  and  then  losing 
themselves,  and  letting  others  lose  all  the  benefit 
of  the  sacrifice  by  the  ungracious  manner  of  it,  I 
summoned  up  courage  and  appeared  before  my 
father  calm  and  acquiescing;  and  (you  will  think 
me  passionless,  perhaps  hard-hearted)  I soon 
became  so.  I read  over  and  over  again  your 
arguments,  and  I confess  I was  willing  to  be 
persuaded  by  them.  But,  after  all,  my  point 
of  sight  is  not  yours,  and  you  can  not  see  ob- 
jects in  the  proportions  and  relations  that  I do. 
You  6ay  I have  ‘exaggerated  notions  of  filial 
duty — that  I have  come  to  mature  age,  and  ripe 
judgment,  and  that  I should  decide  and  act  for 
myself — that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  conjugal 
must  supersede  the  filial  relation,  and  that  I 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  my  life-long  happiness 
to  the  remnant  of  my  father’s  days ; and  that, 
above  all,  I am  foolish  to  give  in  to  his  preju- 
dices, and — selfishness,'  you  added,  dear,  and 
did  not  quite  efface  the  word.  Though  I see 
there  is  much  reason  in  what  you  say,  I have 
only  to  reply  that  I can  not  marry  with  my 
father's  disapprobation.  I can  not,  and  I will 
not.  Our  hearts  have  grown  together.  God 
forms  the  bond  that  ties  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  we  make  the  other;  and  it  shows  human 
work — being  often  fragile,  sometimes  rotten. 
Susy,  you  lost  your  parents  when  you  were  so 
young  that  you  can  not  tell  what  I feel  for  my 
surviving  one.  Since  my  mother’s  death  and  the 
marriage  of  Alice,  he  has  lived  in  such  depend- 
ence on  me,  that  I can’t  tell  what  his  life  would 
be  if  I were  to  leave  him,  and  I will  not.  You 
tell  me  this  is  unnatural,  and  a satisfactory  proof 
to  you  that  I do  not  love  CarL  Oh,  Sue  1 — ■” 
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Here  must  be  our  first  hiatus.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  outpouring  of  our  young  Mend’s 
heart  satisfied  us  that  beneath  her  serene  sur- 
face there  was  an  unfathomable  well  of  feeling, 
and  that  her  Mend  must  have  been  convinced 
that 

“ Love’s  reason  is  not  always  without  reason.** 

The  letter  proceeds:  44 1 veiy  well  know  that 
every  father  is  prejudiced,  Sue,  but  old  men’s 
prejudices  become  part  and  parcel  of  themselves, 
and  they  can  not  be  cured  of  them.  My  father’s 
do  not  spring  from  any  drop  of  bitterness,  for  he 
has  not  one ; nor  from  egotism,  for  he  has  none 
of  it;  but,  as  you  know,  his  early  life  was  in 
Boston,  and  his  only  society  is  there,  and  he 
naturally  partakes  the  opinions  of  his  contempo- 
raries who,  the  few  surviving  among  them,  deem 
all  foreigners  interlopers,  outside  barbarians, 
strangers  intermeddling  with  that  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  pursuit  of  happiness  which  is  their  ex- 
clusive birth-right ; or  rather,  I suspect,  that  in 
their  secret  souls  they  regard  the  theories  of 
their  revolutionary  fathers  as  a Utopian  dream. 
A foreign  artist  above  all  is,  in  my  father’s  eye, 
a rmere  vagrant,  who  neither  deserves  nor  can 
attain  a local  habitation  or  a name ; and  thus 
my  poor  Carl,  with  divine  gifts,  and  habits  of 
industry  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a mere 
mechanic,  is  thrust  aside.” 

Here  Mary  Langdon  begins  the  narration  of 
ber  journey,  and  here  we  give  as  notes,  a few 
specimens  from  her  father’s  memoranda,  that 
our  readers  may  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  same  objects  from  different  points  of  sight, 
premising  that  our  old  Mend’s  memoranda  were 
scanty,  and  repeating  that  we  give  but  speci- 
mens. We  smile  at  his  petulance  more  in  love 
than  ridicule.  We  are  not  fond  of  showing  it 
off,  and  only  do  so  in  these  brief  extracts  to  sub- 
stantiate our  opinion  that  his  traveling  temper 
showed  him  near  of  kin  to  English  tourists,  who 
seem  to  make  it  a point  to  turn  their  plates  bot- 
tom side  upward. 

The  father  and  daughter  both  record  the  same 
facts.  The  one  shows  the  right  and  beautiful 
side  of  the  tapestry,  the  other  the  wrong  one. 
Strange  that  any  eye  should  make  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  dwelling  on  the  last  rather  than  the  first ! 

44  On  Monday,  2d  of  October,”  proceeds  Mary 
Langdon  in  her  letter  to  her  cousin,  44  we  came 
into  Boston,  to  take  the  two  o’clock  train  for 
Portland.  We  had  three  hours  upon  our  hands, 
which  we  pleasantly  filled  by  visits  to  a studio 
and  a picture-shop;  and,  finally,  our  mortal  part 
having  given  out  while  we  were  feasting  the  im- 
mortal, we  repaired  to  & restaurateur’s . We 
groped  our  way -into  a Httle  back  room  in  School 
Street,  where,  if  we  did  not  find  luxury  or  ele- 
gance, we  did  what  met  our  reasonable  wants — 
wholesome  fare  and  civility.* 

• EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  LANG  DON*  8 JOURNAL. 

•**M  October,  Anno  Domino , 1854.  Left  my  comfort- 
able lowland  home  for  unknown  parts  and  known  re- 
gions of  snow  and  ice.  The  Lord  williqg,  I am  sure  of 
one  pleasure— coming  home  again  I 

“We  had  three  mortal  hour*  on  our  hands  this  morn- 
ing in  Boston.  I called  on  my  dear  old  friends,  the  sur- 


44  The  passage  to  Portland  was  dnsty  but 
brief,  and  we  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  its 
beautiful  harbor,  while  the  water  reflected  the 
rose-tints  on  the  twilight  clouds.  We,  as  ad- 
vised, eschewed  the  hotel,  and  were  kindly  re- 
ceived at  a Miss  Jones’s,  a single  woman,  who 
so  blends  dignity  with  graciousness,  that  she 
made  us  feel  like  invited  guests.  One  might 
well  mistake  the  reception  of  the  hostess  for  the 
welcome  of  a friend.  Her  table  has  an  Ameri- 
can variety  and  abundance  with  the  nicety  of 
English  appointments.  Her  house  is  a model. 
Its  quiet  and  completeness  reminds  one  of  that 
classic  type  of  comfort,  an  English  inn.  The 
house,  with  its  high  repute,  was  the  inheritance 
of  two  sisters  from  their  mother,  of  whom  we 
were  told  an  anecdote,  which  may  be  apocryphal, 
but  which  would  harmonize  with  the  bonhommte 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  The  old  lady  closed 
her  patriarchal  length  of  days  serenely;  and 
when  she  was  dying,  she  requested  that  the  or- 
der of  her  household  should  be  in  nowise  dis- 
turbed by  the  event  of  her  decease,  but  that 4 the 
gentlemen  should  play  their  evening  game  of 
whist  as  usual  !’* 

44  Tuesday.  Miss  Jones’s  morning  face  was 
as  benign  as  her  evening  countenance.  No 
lady  could  have  administered  hospitality  with 
more  refinement.  Just  as  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage that  was  to  convey  us  to  the  station  was 
closing,  it  was  reopened,  and  a rough-hewn,  but 
decent  country  body  was  shoved  in  by  the  driv- 
er, who  muttered  something  of  there  being  no 
other  conveyance  for  her.  My  father  looked 
awry,  not  with  any  thought  of  remonstrating — 
no  native  American  would  do  that — but  he  was 
just  lighting  his  after-breakfast  cigar,  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  impropriety  of  smoking  in  such 
close  quarters  with  a stranger  who  bore  a sem- 

vivore  of  the family.  Not  one  of  them,  they  told  me, 

has  yet  risked  life  in  a rail-car.  Wisdom  is  not  extinct ! 

“Called  on  respected  Widow  A . Could  not  see 

much  of  Sally , my  old  sweetheart,  about  her ; but 

we  got  upon  old  times,  and  the  color  came  to  her  pale, 
furrowed  cheek.  Women  never  forget — loving  souls  I She 
gave  me  a nice  lunch — pickled  oysters,  etc.,  and  a glass 
of  old  Madeira.  Meanwhile  the  girls  were  ranging  round 
studios  (?),  good  lack ! and  picture-shops.  This  rage  for 
4 Art’  has  come  in  with  the  foreign  tongues  since  my  time. 
Picked  them  up  at  a restaurant.  What  a misnomer ! A 
dainty  place  of  refreshment  to  be  sure  ; a little  dark  par- 
lor behind  a shop,  with  herds  rushing  in  and  herds  rush- 
ing out  P 

* EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  LANGDON’S  JOURNAL. 

“ Came  by  rail  to  Portland,  in  peril  of  life  and  limb. 
Stirred  up  with  fifty  plebeians  treading  on  your  toes  and 
jostling  your  elbows.  This  modern  improvement  of  cat- 
tle-pens over  a gentleman’s  carriage  with  select  and 
elect  friends,  and  time  to  enjoy  a beautiful  country,  is  the 
4 advance  of  civilization !'  Travelers  now  are  prisoners 
under  sentenoe  of  death,  with  a chance  of  escape,  their 
keeper  being  called  a conductor.  ‘Oh!’  I cry  with  my 
old  friend  Touchstone,  4 when  I was  at  home  I was  in  a 
better  place.’  Heaven  grant  mo  his  philosophy  to  add, 
‘ Travelers  must  be  content.’ 

44  Portland.  Rather  a nice  house  this  Miss  Jones’s. 
Old-fashioned  neatness  and  quiet  But  what  would  our 
English  traveler  say  to  the  lady  bestowing  her  own  com- 
pany, unasked,  and  that  of  her  guest,  upon  us  t Bad  but- 
ter spoiled  my  tea  and  breakfast  The  girts  did  not  notice 
it  Young  folks  have  no  senses. ” 
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hlance  of  the  sex  to  which  he  always  pays  def- 
erence. 

“ ‘ 1 hope.  Madam,*  he  said,  4 a cigar  does 
not  offend  you  V 

‘“La!  no  Sir,*  replied  our  rustic  friend, 
good-naturedly,  ‘ I like  it.* 

“My  father's  geniality  is  sure  to  be  called 
forth  by  the  touch  of  a cigar. 

“ ‘ Perhaps,  Madam,’  he  said,  with  a smile  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  ‘you  would  try  one 
yourself?’ 

“ ‘ I would  she  answered,  eagerly,  and  grasp- 
ed the  cigar  my  father  selected,  saying,  ‘ thank 
ye  kindly.  I s’pose  I can  light  it  at  the  end  of 
yours  ?’ 

“ My  dear  fastidious  father  heroically  breast- 
ed this  juxtaposition,  and  the  old  lady,  uncon- 
scious of  any  thing  but  her  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  unlooked-for  boon,  smoked  away  vigorously. 
Dear  Alice,  w’ho  never  loses  sight  of  the  duty 
to  wrest  a possible  mischance  from  any  human 
being,  rather  verdantly  suggested  that  ‘ the  cigar 
might  make  her  sick.’ 

“ ‘ Mercy,  child !’  she  replied,  4 Tm  used  to 
pipes.* 

“ That  I had  already  inferred  from  her  man- 
ner of  holding  the  cigar.  She  was  soon  press- 
ed by  the  usual  necessity  engendered  by  smok- 
ing, and  half  rising  from  her  seat,  it  was  too 
evident  that  she  mistook  the  pure  plate-glass 
for  empty  space.  My  father  let  down  the  glass 
as  if  he  had  been  shot ; but  she,  nowise  discom- 
posed, even  by  our  laughing,  merely  said,  coolly, 

“ ‘ Why,  I did  not  calculate  right,  did  I ?’ 

“There  are  idiosyncrasies  in  Yankeedom — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it ! Arrived  at  the  cars, 
our  close  companionship,  and  our  acquaintance 
too,  ended,  except  that  the  woman’s  husband, 
for  she  had  a husband,  some  Touchstone  whose 
‘humor’  it  was  to  ‘take  that  no  other  man 
would,’  asked  me  to  put  my  window  down,  for 
his  ‘ wife  was  sick!'  But  as  I had  just  observed 
the  good  woman  munching  a bit  of  mince  pie, 
I thought  that  coming  so  close  upon  the  cigar 
might  possibly  offend  her  stomach  more  than 
the  fresh  untainted  air,  so  I declined,  as  courte- 
ously as  possible,  with  the  answer  I have  always 
ready  for  similar  requests,  ‘ that  I keep  my  win- 
dow open  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  car.’  4 That’s  peculiar !’  I heard  her  mur- 
mur; but  her  serenity  was  nowise  discomposed, 
either  by  my  refusal  or  her  4 sickness.’  Surely 
the  imperturbable  good-nature  of  our  people  is 
national  and  4 peculiar  !’* 

44  By-the-way,  there  were  notices  posted  up 
in  these  cars  which  reminded  us  that  we  were 
near  the  English  Provinces,  and  under  their  in- 
fluence. The  notice  ran  thus : 4 Gentlemen  ate 
requested  not  to  put  their  feet  on  the  cushions, 
and  not  to  spit  on  the  floor ; and  to  maintain  a 
respectable  cleanliness,  the  conductors  are  re- 
quired to  enforce  these  requests.’  Must  we 
wait  for  the  millennium  to  see  a like  request  and 

* EXTRACT  moil  MB-  LAXGDON'S  JOURNAL. 

“Happy  Illustration,  from  a smoking  old  woman  this 
morning,  of  the  refinements  of  railroad  travel  !*' 


like  enforcement  pervade  our  tobacco-chcwing 
country?  We  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
intelligent  people  of  the  country  habitues,  who 
gave  us  all  the  local  information  we  asked,  told  • 
us  when  we  came  to  Biyant’s  Pond,  and  that 
the  poor  little  shrunken  stream,  that  still  brawl- 
ed and  fretted  in  its  narrowed  channel,  was  the 
Androscoggin. 

“At  Gorham,  seven  miles  from  the  4 Glen 
House,’  we  left  the  cars  and  found  a wagon 
awaiting  passengers.  ‘The  houses  are  all 
closed,’  was  the  pleasant  technical  announce- 
ment of  our  driver ; and  he  added,  cheerfully, 

“ ‘The  weather  has  been  so  tedious  that  it 
has  burst  the  bubble  on  Mount  Washington.’ 

44  ‘The  “bubble!”  what  the  deuce  does  the 
man  mean !’  exclaimed  my  father.  I perceived 
it  was  a bit  of  slang  wit  upon  4 out-of-season* 
people,  to  terrify  them  with  the  4 bulb*  having 
burst,  and  bo  I told  my  father.  He  solemnly 
replied  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the 
fact ! And  as  we  went  on  making  the  ascent, 
he  looked  4 sagely  sad  ;*  dear  Alice,  as  her  hap- 
py temper  is,  was  ‘bright  without  the  sun.’*.... 

“My  father  made  few  and  faint  responses  to 
onr  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  light  wreaths 
of  mist  that  floated  far  dow  n the  mountains,  and 
the  massive  clouds  that  dropped  over  their  sum- 
mits, so  that  our  imaginations  were  not  kept  in 
abeyance  by  definite  outlines.  The  air  was  soft, 
and  our  steeds,  as  if  considerate  of  our  enjoyment, 
prolonged  it  by  crawling  up  the  long  ascent.  We 
came  into  the  ‘ Glen  House’  with  keen  appetites 
— a needful  blessing  we  thought — when  Mr, 
Thompson,  the  host,  with  solemn  mien  informed 
us  he  ‘ was  not  prepared  for  company  in  Octo- 
ber— we  must  expect  pork  and  bcans.’f 

“Oh,  my  poor  father’s  blank  face!  yet 
blanker  when  we  were  ushered  into  a parlor 
where,  instead  of  the  crackling  wood  fire  we 
had  fancied  indigenous  in  these  mountains,  we 
found  one  of  those  black  ‘demons’  that  have 
taken  out  of  our  life  all  the  poetry  of  the  * hearth-, 
stone.’  But  courage!  we  can  open  the  stove 
door  and  get  a sparkle  of  light  and  life ! 

“ 10  p.m.  Before  finishing  my  day’s  journal 
I must  tell  yon,  pour  encovrager  les  autres  who 
may  risk  the  ‘closed  houses*  of  October,  that 
our  host  did  better  than  he  promised.  Our 
dinner  was  served  in  a cozy  little  room,  as  neat- 
ly as  a home  dinner ; it  was  hot,  which  a hotel 
dinner,  in  the  season,  never  is ; and  that  the 
threatened  ‘ pork  and  beans’  turned  into  tender 
fowls,  fresh  eggs,  and  plentiful  accessories  of 
vegetables  and  pies.  William,  our  wagon-driv- 

* EXTRACT  from  MR.  LANGDOn'S  JOURNAL. 

“We  were  pitched  into  an  open  wagon  at  Gorham— 

Scottish  mist — rain  impending — chilled  to  my  very  vitals. 

The  driver  tells  us  the  bulb's  already  bunt  on  Mount 
Washington  Continuous  ascent  Not  a meadow,  aa 
orchard,  or  a garden,  but  dreary  mountains  shrouded  la 
fogs. 

t “ Found  the  Glen  House  4 dosed/  which  means  that 
all  the  comfortable  rooms  are  dismantled  and  shut  up,  that 
you  must  take  such  fare  as  mine  host  pleases  (*  pork  aad 
beans*  he  promises),  thank  him  for 4 accommodating’  yon, 
and  pay  summer  prices.  Oh,  4 what  fool*  we  mortals 
are!’" 
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er,  was  metamorphosed  into  a waiter,  and  per- 
formed his  part  as  if  he  were  ‘native  to  the 
manner.** 

“ The  cloudy  evening  closed  in  upon  us  ear- 
ly. We  have  eluded  its  tediousness  by  reading 
aloud  the  ‘Heir  of  Redcliffe,’  a charming  book, 
which  teaches  more  irresistibly  than  the  ordain- 
ed preacher  the  virtues  of  forgiveness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  These  Christian  graces  are  vitalized 
in  the  lives  of  Guy  and  Amy.  Amy  does  right 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  effort,  that 
one  feels  as  if  it  were  easy  to  do  it ; and  as  my 
task  is  as  much  easier  than  hers  as  the  lover  is 
less  dear  than  the  husband,  I will  try.  You 
think  me  cool ; I do  not  feel  so.  1 start  and 
tremble  at  this  howling  wind — it  reminds  me 
that  Carl  is  on  the  ocean. 

“ I was  here  startled  by  seeing  that  my  father 
was  observing  me. 

“ ‘My  child,’  he  said,  ‘you  are  shaking  with 
cold  (not  ‘ with  cold,’  I could  have  answered). 
‘These  confounded  stoves,*  he  added,  ‘ keep  one 
in  an  alternate  ague  and  fever.  Come,  waltz 
round  the  room  with  your  sister,  and  get  into  a 
glow.’ 

“ So  singing  our  own  music,  we  waltzed  till 
we  were  out  of  breath,  and  Alice  has  seated 
herself  at  picquet  with  my  father,  who  has  a 
run  of  luck,  ‘point!  seizifeme!  and  capote!’ 
which  puts  him  into  high  good-humor,  and  I 
may  write  unmarked.  Carl  was  to  write  mo 
once  more  before  his  embarkation,  but  I can 
not  get  the  letter  till  my  return,  and  I have  not 
the  poor  consolation  of  looking  over  the  list  of 
the  steamer's  passengers,  and  seeing  the  strange 
names  of  those  who  would  seem  to  me  happy 
enough  to  be  in  the  same  ship  with  him ; and 
yet,  what  care  they  for  that ! Poor  fellow ! he 
will  be  but  sorry  company.  I find  support  in 
the  faith  that  I am  doing  my  duty.  He  could 
not  see  it  in  that  light,  and  found  neither  con- 
solation for  himself  nor  sympathy  for  me.  I 
almost  wish  now,  when  I think  of  him  in  his 
desolation,  that  I could  receive  the  worldly 
philosophy  my  old  nurse  offered  me  when,  as 
Carl  drove  away,  she  came  into  my  room  and 
found  me  crying  bitterly.  She  hushed  me  ten- 
derly as  she  used  to  do  when  I was  a child,  and 
when  I said, 

“ ‘Hannah,  it  is  for  him,  not  for  myself  I 
feel!’ 

“‘Oh!  that’s  nothing  but  nonsense,  child,’ 
she  said.  * Men  ain’t  that  way ; they  go  about 
among  folks  and  get  rid  of  feelings ; it’s  women 
that  stay  at  home  and  keep  ’em  alive  brooding 
on  ’em  !* 

“ Why  should  I thus  shrink  from  a conse- 
quence I ought  to  desire  ? But  perhaps  it  will 
be  easier  os  I go  on,  if  it  be  true  that 

‘Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 

But  entered  in,  a spacious  court  they  sec. 

Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in.' 

* EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  LANGUOR'S  JOURNAL. 

“ Dinner  turned  out  better  than  I expected ; but  where 
but  Hi  a Yankee  tavern  would  one  suffer  the  Infliction  of 
a mince  pie  in  October  f* 


“ Wednesday  morning . My  father  happened 
to  cast  his  eyes  across  the  table  as  I finished 
my  last  page,  and  he  saw  a tear  fall  on  it. 
Throwing  down  his  cards,  he  said, 

44  4 Come,  come,  children  ! it’s  time  to  go  to 
bed ;’  and  stooping  over  me,  he  kissed  me  fond- 
ly, and  murmured,  ‘Dear,  good  child!  I can 
not  stand  it  if  I see  you  unhappy.’ 

“He  shall  not  see  me  so.  I have  risen  to- 
day with  this  resolution.  The  rain  has  been 
pouring  down  all  night,  but  at  this  glorious 
point  of  sight,  directly  under  Mount  Washing- 
ton, we  are  equal  to  either  fate — going  on  or 
staying.  Mr.  Thompson  has  again  surprised 
us  with  a delicious  breakfast  of  tender  chicken, 
light  biscuit,  excellent  bread,  fresh  eggs,  and 
that  rarest  of  beverages  at  a hotel — delicious 
coffee,  with  a brimming  pitcher  of  cream.  We 
wondered  at  all  these  things,  usually  the  result 
of  feminine  genius,  for  W'c  had  not  heard  the 
flutter  of  a petticoat  in  the  house  till  we  saw 
our  respectable  landlady  in  spectacles  gliding 
through  the  room.  Wre  learned  from  her  that 
she  was  the  only  womankind  on  the  diggings. 
Every  thing  is  neatly  done,  so  we  bless  our  Oc- 
tober star  for  exempting  us  from  the  careless 
and  hurried  service  of  the  Celtic  race.  While 
it  rains  we  walk  on  the  piazza  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful and  ever-varying  effects  of  the  clouds  as 
they  roll  down  the  mountains  and  roll  off ; like 
the  shadows  on  our  human  life,  dear  Susan, 
that  God’s  love  does  both  send  and  withdraw. 

“The  Glen  House  is  on  the  lowest  ridge  of 
the  hill  that  rises  opposite  to  Mount  Washing- 
ton, which,  as  its  name  indicates,  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  other  summits — having 
no  peer.  Madison  and  Monroe  come  next  on 
the  left,  and  then  Jefferson,  who  appears  (char- 
acteristically?) higher  than  he  is.  In  a line 
with  Mount  Washington  on  the  other  side  are 
Adams,  Clay,  etc.  These  names  (excepting 
always  Washington)  do  not,  with  their  recent 
political  associations,  seem  quite  to  suit  these 
sublime  eternal  hills ; but  as  time  rolls  on,  the 
names  will  grow  to  be  the  signs  of  greatness, 
and  harmonize  with  physical  stability  and 
grandeur.  Jefferson’s  head  seems  modeled  aft- 
er a European  pattern.  It  runs  up  to  a sharp 
point,  and  wants  but  accumulated  masses  of  ice 
to  be  broken  into  Alpine  angles.  My  father 
say 8 there  are  other  passes  in  the  mountain 
more  beautiful  than  this ; none  can  be  grand- 
er  

“ My  father  has  been  most  sweet  and  tender 
to  me  to-day.  Whenever  he  lays  his  hand  upon 
my  head  it  seems  a benediction.  And  Alice  is 
so  kind,  projecting  future  pleasures  and  sweet 
solaces  for  me.  You  know  how  I love  her  little 
girl.  To-day,  while  wre  were  walking,  she  heard 
me  sigh,  and  putting  her  arm  around  me,  she 
said,  4 Will  you  let  Sarah  come  and  pass  the  w in- 
ter with  you  and  father  ?’  J trust  my  look  fully 
answered  her.  I can  not  yet  talk,  even  with 
her,  as  I do  on  paper  to  you — a confidential 
implement  is  a pen 

44  We  have  all  been  walking  in  the  lowering 
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twilight  on  the  turnpike,  which  is  making  by  a 
joint  stock  company,  up  Mount  Washington. 
The  road,  by  contract,  is  to  be  finished  in  three 
years ; the  cost  is  estimated  at  $63,000.  The 
workmen,  of  course,  are  nearly  all  Irishmen, 
with  Anglo-Saxon  heads  to  direct  them.  The 
road  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  secured,  by  fre- 
quent culverts,  and  by  Macadamizing  it,  from 
the  force  of  winter  torrents.  But  that  nothing 
is  impossible  to  modem  science,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  vanquish  the  obstacles  to  the  en- 
terprise— the  inevitable  steepness  of  the  ascent, 
the  rocky  precipices,  etc.  We  amused  ourselves 
with  graduating  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  Celtic  workmen  by  their  answers  to  our 
questions. 

44  * When  is  the  road  to  be  finished  ?’ 

44  ‘ And  faith,  Sir,  it  must  be  done  before 
winter  comes  down  below.’ 

“The  next  replied,  ‘When  the  year  comes 
round.’  And  another,  ‘Some  time  between 
now  and  never.’ 

“ ‘Friend,’  said  I to  one  of  them,  ‘have  you 
such  high  mountains  in  Ireland  ?’ 

“ ‘ That  have  we,  and  higher — five  miles  high.’ 
Paddy  is  never  overcrowed. 

“ ‘ Straight  up?'  I asked. 

44  ‘ By  my  faith  and  troth,  straight  up  it  is !’ 

“ ‘ In  what  part  of  Ireland  is  that  mountain  ?’ 

44  4 In  County  Cork.’ 

“ ‘ Of  course  in  County  Cork !’  said  my  father ; 
and  we  passed  on  through  the  dtbris  of  blasted 
rocks,  stumps  of  uprooted  trees,  and  heaps  of 
stones,  till  we  got  far  enough  into  the  mountain 
to  feel  the  sublimity  of  its  stem  solitude,  with 
the  night  gathering  its  shroud  of  clouds  about 
It,  and  we  were  glad  to  pick  our  way  back  to 
our  cheerful  tea-table  at  Mr.  Thompson’s.  We 
had  a long  evening  before  us,  but  we  diversified 
it  (my  father  hates  monotony,  and  was  glad  of 
4 something  different’  as  he  called  it)  by  bowl- 
ing— my  father  pitting  Alice  against  me.  She 
beat  me,  according  to  her  general  better  luck  in 
life.* 

“ Thursday  mammy,  6th  October . The  weather 
still  uncertain,  but  more  beautiful  in  its  effects 
on  the  grand  mountains  in  their  October  glory 
than  I can  describe  to  you.  They  are  grand — 
Mount  Washington  being  higher  than  Rhigi, 
and  Rhigi  and  Pilatus  are  majestic,  even  in 
the  presenoe  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau. 
The  rich  coloring  of  our  autumnal  foliage  is  un- 
known in  Europe,  and  how  it  lights  up  with 
brilliant  smiles  the  stern  face  of  the  mountains ! 
Even  when  the  sun  is  clouded,  the  beeches  that 
skirt  the  evergreens  look  like  a golden  fringe, 
and  wherever  they  are  they  ‘ make  sunshine  in 
a shady  place.’  The  maples  are  flame-colored, 
and,  when  in  masses,  so  bright  that  you  can 
scarcely  look  steadily  on  them ; and  where  they 

# EXTRACT  from  mil  langdon’b  journal. 

41  Walked  out  this  afternoon  amidst  precipices  and  up- 
rooted treats,  where  Paddies,  the  plague  of  our  Egypt,  are 
making  a road  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
that  man,  women,  and  much  cattle  may  be  dragged  up 
them,  and  there  befogged.** 


are  small  and  stand  singly,  they  resemble  (to 
compare  the  greater  to  the  less)  flamingos  light- 
ed on  the  mountain  side.  There  is  an  infinite 
diversity  of  coloring — soft  brown,  shading  off  into 
pale  yellow,  and  delicate  May-green.  None  but 
a White  of  Selborne,  with  his  delicately  defining 
pen,  could  describe  them.  While  wo  stood  on 
the  piazza  admiring  and  exclaiming,  the  oblig- 
ing Mr.  Thompson  brought  out  a very  good  tel- 
escope, and  Adjusted  it  so  that  our  eyes  could 
explore  the  mountains.  He  pointed  out  the 
bridle-path  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. Various  obstacles  have  prevented  our  at- 
tempting the  ascent.  If  my  father  would  have 
trusted  us  to  guides,  there  are  none  in  October, 
nor  trained  horses,  for  as  the  feed  is  brought 
from  below,  they  are  sent  down  to  the  lowlands 
as  soon  as  the  season  is  over.  Besides,  the  sum- 
mits are  now  powdered  with  snow,  and  the  paths 
near  the  summits  slippery  with  ice ; and  though 
I like  the  scramble  and  the  achievement  of  at- 
taining to  a difficult  eminence,  I much  prefer 
the  nearer,  better  defined,  and  less  savage  views 
below  it.* 

44  Guided  by  our  good  landlord,  my  eye  had 
followed  the  path  past  two  huge  outstanding 
rocks,  which  look  like  Druidical  monuments,  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  where  I had 
the  pleasure  of  descrying  and  announcing  the 
figure  of  a man.  My  father  and  Alice  both 
looked,  but  could  not  make  it  out.  I referred 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  his  accustomed  eye  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  mine.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  much  exercised  with  conjectures  as  to  where 
the  traveler  came  from.  He  had  seen  none  for 
the  last  few  days,  in  the  mountains,  except  our 
party,  and  he  naturally  concluded  the  man  had 
made  his  ascent  from  the  Crawford  House.  My 
eye  seemed  spell-bound  to  the  glass.  I men- 
tally speculated  upon  the  character  and  destiny 
of  the  pilgrim  who,  at  this  season  and  alone, 
had  climbed  these  steeps.  My  imagination  in- 
vested him  with  a strange  interest.  He  had 
wandered  far  away  from  the  world,  and  above 
it.  There  was  something  in  his  mind — perhaps 
in  his  destiny — akin  to  the  severity  of  this  bar- 
ren solitude.  The  spell  was  broken  by  a call 
from  my  father : 4 Come,  Mary ! are  you  glued 
to  that  glass  ?’  he  exclaimed.  4 The  rain  is  over, 
and  we  are  off  in  half  an  hour.’  And  so  we 
were,  with  Thompson,  J unior,  for  oar  driver — one 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  always  makes  me 
proud,  dear  Susan,  performing  well  the  task  of 
your  inferior  with  the  capacity  and  self-respect 
of  your  equal.  Long  live  the  true  republican- 
ism of  New  England ! 

“My  father  had  been  rather  nettled  in  the 
morning  by  what  he  thought  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  take  advantage  of  our 
dependence,  and  charge  exorbitantly  for  con- 

* EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  LANG  DON  *5  JOURNAL. 

“ Thursday.  Sitting  by  a window  where  I see  nothing 
but  these  useless  mountains.  Slept  little,  and  when  I 
slept,  haunted  by  slides,  torrents,  and  all  dire  mischance* 
Waked  by  a gong!  Rain  and  sunshine  alternately,  as 
that  no  mortal  can  tell  whether  to  go  or  stay,"  etc. 
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veying  us  thirty-three  miles,  to  the  fountain 
Notch;’  but,  on  talking  the  matter  over  with 
our  host,  he  found  that  his  outlay,  with  tolls 
and  other  expenses,  was  such  that  he  only  made 
what  every  Yankee  considers  his  birth-right — 4 a 
good  business’— out  of  us.  So  my  father,  being 
relieved  from  the  dread  of  imposition,  was  in 
happy  condition  all  day,  and  permitted  us,  with- 
out a murmur  of  impatience,  to  detain  him 
while  we  went  off  the  road  to  see  one  of  the  two 
celebrated  cascades  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  the  ‘Glen-EUis  Fall.*  We  compromised, 
and  gave  up  seeing  the  4 Crystal  Fall,*  a half  a 
mile  off  the  road  on  the  other  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  usual  consolation  of  travelers  on  like  occa- 
sions of  being  told  that  the  one  we  did  not  see 
w'as  far  best  worth  seeing.  However,  I hold  all 
these  wild  leaps  of  mountain  streams  to  be  worth 
seeing,  each  having  an  individual  beauty ; and 
advise  all  who  may  follow  in  our  traces  to  go  to 
the  top  and  bottom  of  4 Glen-Ellis.* 

44  I have  often  tried  to  analyze  the  ever-fresh 
delight  of  seeing  a water-fall,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  partly  springs  from  the 
scramble  to  get  at  the  best  and  all  the  points 
of  view,  setting  the  blood  in  the  most  sluggish 
veins  to  dancing ; for,  as  you  know,  4 Tout  de- 
pend de  la  maniere  que  It  sang  circuit .*  I can  not 
describe  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  this  day’s  ride. 
As  heart  to  heart,  my  father’s  serenity  answered 
to  my  cheerfulness  and  rewarded  it.  Our  cup 
w'as  brimming  and  sparkling.  There  was  a 
glowing  vitality  in  the  western  breeze  that  blew 
all  the  clouds  from  our  spirits,  and  shaped  those 
on  the  mountain  sides  into  ever-changing  beau- 
ty, or  drove  them  off  the  radiant  summits.  We 
laughed  as  the  vapor,  condensing  into  the  small- 
est of  hail-stones,  came  pelting  in  our  faces  as 
if  the  elements  had  turned  boys,  and  threw  them 
in  sport!  What  may  not  Nature  bo  to  us — 
play-fellow,  consoler,  teacher,  religious  minis- 
ter! Strange  that  any  one  wretch  should  be 
found  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  when 
the  world  is  permeated  with  its  Creator ! 

“ Our  level  road  wound  through  the  Pinkham 
woods  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  at 
every  turn  gave  them  to  us  in  a new  aspect.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sun  had  never  shone  so 
brightly,  as  it  now  glanced  into  the  forest  upon 
the  stems  of  the  white  birches — Wordsworth’s 
‘Ladies  of  the  Wood’ — and  shone  on  the  Mo- 
saic carpet  made  by  the  brilliant  fallen  leaves. 
We  nfissed  the  summer  birds,  but  the  young 
partridges  abounded,  and,  hardly  startled  by 
our  wheels,  often  crossed  our  path.  We  saw  a 
fox,  who  turned  and  very  quietly  surveyed  us, 
as  if  to  ask  who  the  barbarians  were  that  so  out 
of  season  invaded  his  homestead.  One  of  ns — 
I will  not  tell  you  which,  lest  you  discredit  the 
story — fancying,  while  the  wagon  was  slowly  as- 
cending, to  make  a cross-cut  on  foot  through 
some  woodland,  saw  a bear — yes,  a bear ! face 
to  face ! and  made,  you  may  be  sure,  a forced 
march  to  the  highway.  The  mountaineers  were 
not  at  all  surprised  when  we  recounted  what  we 
fancied  a hair-breadth  ’scape ; but  quietly  told 


us  that 4 three  bears  had  been  seen  in  that  neigh- 
borhood lately,  but  bears  did  no  harm  unless 
provoked  or  desperately  hungry.’  It  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  thought  that  our  lives  depended 
on  the  chance  of  Bruin’s  appetite. 

44  This  meeting  with  the  fox — the  Mercuiy  of 
the  woods,  and  with  the  bear — the  hero  of  many 
a dramatic  fable,  would,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Old  World,  and  in  prolific  Old  World  fancies, 
have  been  wrought  into  pretty  traditions  for  aft- 
er ages.  I might  have  figured  as  the 
* Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray’d, * 

set  on  by  the  ramping  beast!  And  for  the 
knight,  why,  it  would  be  easy  to  convert  the 
wanderer  I descried  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  into  a lover  and  deliverer,  whose 
4 allegiance  and  fast  fealty’  had  bound  him  to 
our  trail.  But,  alas!  there  is  no  leisure  in 
this  material  age  for  fancy-wearing;  and  all 
our  way  was  as  bare  of  tradition  or  fable  as  if 
no  human  footstep  had  impressed  it,  till  we 
came  to  a brawling  stream  near  4 Davis’s  Cross- 
ing,’ which  we  were  told  was  called  4 Nancy’s 
Brook.*  We  heard  various  renderings  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  but  all  ended  in  one  source 
! — man’s  peijury  and  woman’s  trust.  A poor 
girl,  some  said,  had  come  with  a woodsman,  a 
collier  or  tree-feller,  and  lived  with  him  in  the 
mountains,  toiling  for  him,  and  singing  to  him, 
no  doubt, 

4 When  she  his  evening  food  did  dress,' 
till  he  grew  tired,  and  one  day  went  forth  and 
did  not  come  back — and  day  after  day  she  wait- 
ed, but  her  Theseus  came  not,  and  she  was  found 
starved  to  death  on  the  brink  of  the  little  brook 
that  henceforward  was  to  murmur  her  tragic 
tale.  The  sun  was  set  behind  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Willard  when  we  reached  the  4 Willey 
Slide,’  and  Alice  and  I walked  the  last  two 
miles  to  the  Mountain  Notch.  Just  after  we 
alighted  from  the  wagon,  and  while  we  were 
yet  close  to  it,  at  a turn  in  the  road,  I perceived 
a pedestrian  traveler  before  us,  who,  seeming 
startled  by  the  sound  of  our  wheels,  sprang 
lightly  over  a fence.  I involuntarily  withdrew 
my  arm  from  Alice’s,  and  stood  still,  gazing 
after  him  for  the  half  instant  that  passed  before 
he  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

44  4 Are  you  frightened  ?’  said  Alice ; 4 this  is 
a lonely  road.  Shall  I hail  the  wagon  ?’ 

44  4 Oh  no,’  I replied. 

44  ‘But,’  she  urged,  ‘this  may  be  some  fugi- 
tive from  justice.’ 

44  4 Nonsense,  Alice.  Don’t  you  see  by  his 
air  that  he  is  a gentleman  ?’ 

44  4 No,’  she  saw  nothing  but  that  4 he  was 
light  of  foot,  and  anxious  to  escape  observa- 
tion.’ 

44 1 had  seen  more.  I had  seen  his  form  who 
henceforward  is  to  me  as  if  he  had  passed  the 
bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns ; or,  what  is 
more  probable,  my  imagination  had  lent  to  the 
figure  the  image  that  possesses  it.  Alice — she 
is  a cautious  little  woman — was  continually  look- 
ing back  from  fear,  I from  hope ; but  we  saw 
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nothing  more  of  the  traveler.  The  apparition 
had  spoiled  our  walk.  The  brief  twilight  of  Oc- 
tober was  shortened  by  the  mountain-walls  on 
either  side  the  road.  We  had  no  time  to  look 
for  the  cascades  and  fantastic  resemblances  to 
animals  and  human  profiles  that  we  had  been 
forewarned  to  observe  on  the  hillsides.  The 
stars  were  coming  out,  and  the  full  moon  was 
indicated  by  the  floods  of  light  behind  Mount 
Webster  when  we  passed  the  4 Notch’  and  came 
upon  the  level  area  where  the  4 Crawford  House* 
stands.  Here  we  found  my  father  already  seat- 
ed in  a rocking-chair,  by  a broad  hearth-stone, 
and  a roaring,  crackling  fire.  And  besides  these 
cheering  types  of  home  contentments  he  had 
found  a gentleman  from  the  low  country,  with 
whom  he  was  already  in  animated  discourse. 
Thfe  stranger  was  a fine,  intelligent,  genial-look- 
ing person,  who  proved  to  be  a clergyman  whom 
Alice  had  once  before  met  at  the  Flume  House. 
He  is  a true  lover  of  Nature,  and  explorer  of 
Nature’s  secrets — a geologist,  botanist,  etc. ; and 
he  most  wisely  comes  up  to  the  high  places,  at 
all  seasons,  whenever  he  feels  the  need  of  re- 
freshment to  his  bodily  and  mind's  eye.  Per- 
haps he  finds  here  an  arcana  for  his  theology, 
and  I am  sure  that,  after  a study  here,  he  may 
go  home  better  able,  by  his  high  communing,  to 
inform  and  elevate  the  minds  of  others.  No 
teachers  better  understood  the  sources  and  means 
of  mental  power  and  preparation  than  Moses  and 
Mohammed,  and  their  studies  were  not  in  the- 
ological libraries,  but  in  the  deepest  of  Nature's 
solitudes. 

44  Perhaps  our  friend  has  no  direct  purpose  be- 
yond his  own  edification  in  his  rambles  in  the 
mountains.  He  is  familiar  with  every  known 
resort  among  them,  and  most  kindly  disposed 
to  give  ns  thoroughfare  travelers  information. 
He  made  for  us  from  memory  a pencil-sketch 
of  the  peaks  to  be  seen  from  Mount  Willard, 
with  their  names.  We  verified  them  to-day, 
and  found  the  outline  as  true  as  if  it  had  been 
daguerreotyped.  An  observation  so  keen  and 
a memory  so  accurate  are  to  be  envied. 

44  This  house  at  the  Mountain  Notch  is  called 
the  Crawford  House.  The  Old  Crawford  House, 
familiar  to  the  pioneer  travelers  in  this  region, 
6tands  a few  rods  from  it,  or  rather  did,  till  the 
past  winter,  when  it  was  burned,  and  its  site  is 
now  marked  by  charred  timbers.  Old  Craw- 
ford’s memory  will  live,  as  one  of  these  eternal 
hills  bears  his  name.  He  actually  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  for  many  years  in  rather 
awful  solitude  here,  and  at  the  last  with  some 
of  the  best  blessings  that  wait  on  old  age-^ 
1 respect  and  troops  of  friends.’  His  son, 
whose  stature,  broad  shoulders,  and  stolid  as- 
pect bring  to  mind  the  Saxon  peasant  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  driver  in  the  season  and  sports- 
man out  of  it.  He  stood  at  the  door  this  morn- 
ing as  we  were  driving  off  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ammonoosuck,  with  his  fowling-piece  in  hand, 
and  asked  leave  to  occupy  a vacant  seat  in  the 
wagon . My  father  was  a sportsman  in  his  youth 
— some  forty  years  ago;  his  heart  warms  at  the 


sight  of  a gun;  and,  besides,  I fancy  he  had 
some  slight  hope  of  mending  our  cheer  by  a 
brace  of  partridges,  so  he  very  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  Crawford’s  request.  Alice  and  I 
plied  him  with  questions,  hoping  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  an  old  denizen  of  the  woods.  But 
he  knew  nothing,  or  would  tell  nothing.  The 
‘tongues  in  trees’  were  far  more  fluent  than 
his.  But  even  so  stony  a medium  had  power 
afterward  to  make  my  heart  beat.  I was  stand- 
ing near  him  at  the  Falls,  and  away  from  the 
rest,  and  I asked  him  (Sue,  I confess  I have 
either  been  thinking  or  dreaming  of  that  4fb- 
gitive*  all  night!)  if  he  had  seen  a foot-trav- 
eler pass  along  the  road  last  evening  or  this 
morning  ? 4 No ; there  were  few  travelers  any 

way  in  October.’  He  vouchsafed  a few  more 
words,  adding,  ‘It’s  a pity  folks  don’t  know 
the  mountains  are  never  so  pretty  as  in  Oc- 
tober, and  sport  never  so  smart.’  Was  there 
ever  a sportsman,  the  dullest,  the  mo6t  impas- 
sive, but  he  had  some  perception  of  woodland 
beauty?  While  we  were  talking,  and  I was 
seemingly  measuring,  with  my  eye,  the  depth 
of  the  water,  as  transparent  as  the  air,  my  fa- 
ther and  sister  had  changed  their  position  and 
come  close  to  me.  4 Oh,*  said  the  man,  44 1 
recollect — I did  see  a stranger  on  Mount  Wil- 
lard this  morning,  when  I went  out  with  my 
gun;  he  was  drawing  the  mountains:  a great 
many  of  the  young  folks  try  to  do  it,  but  they 
don’t  make  much  likeness.’  Perhaps  this  time- 
ly generalization  of  friend  Crawford  prevented 
my  father  and  Alice’s  thoughts  following  the 
direction  of  mine.  I know  this  myth  is  not 
Carl  Hermann — it  is  not  even  possible  it  should 
be — and  yet  the  resemblance  that,  in  my  one 
glance,  I had  fancied  to  perceive  to  him  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  sketching,  had  invested 
friend  Crawford  with  a power  to  make  my  cheeks 
bum  and  my  hands  cold  as  ice.  I stole  off,  and 
looked  at  the  deep,  smooth  cavities  the  water 
had  welled  in  the  rocks;  but  I did  not  escapo 
my  sister’s  woman’s  eye.  4Maxy  dear,’  she 
whispered,  when  she  joined  me,  ‘you  are  not 
so  strong  as  yon  think  yourself.’  Dear  Su- 
san, if  I am  not  strong,  I will  be  patient.  Pa- 
tience, you  will  say,  implies  a waiting  for  some- 
thing to  come.  Well;  let  it  be  so.  Can  a 
spark  of  fire  live  under  the  ashes  I have  heap- 
ed upon  it? 

“The  rocks  are  very  beautiful  at  these  Falls 
of  the  Ammonoosuck.  The  stream,  which  nev- 
er here  can  be  a river,  is  now,  by  the  nnnsual 
droughts  of  the  summer,  shrunk  to  a mere  rillf 
but  even  now,  and  at  all  seasons,  it  must  he 
worth  the  drive  to  see  it.  Worth  the  drivel 
A drive  any  where  in  these  hills  ‘pays’ — to 
borrow  the  slang  of  this  bank-note  world — for 
itself.  It  is  a pure  enjoyment.  On  onr  return 
we  repeatedly  saw  young  partridges  in  our  path 
nearly  as  tame  as  the  chickens  of  the  basst- 
cettr.  The  whir-r-ing  of  their  wings  struck  a 
spark  from  onr  sportsman’s  eye,  and  — a far 
easier  achievement — startled  the  blood  in  my 
father’s  veins.  The  instinct  to  kill  game  is,  I 
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believe,  universal  with  man,  else  how  should  it  answered,  and  turned  the  subject.  Alas,  Sue, 

still  live  in  my  father,  who,  though  he  blusters  when  do  I not  think  of  him ! 

like  Monkbarns,  is  very  much  of  an  Uncle  “ Profile  House:  Saturday  evening.  We  have 
Toby  in  disposition?  He  sprang  from  the  wag-  again,  to-day,  experienced  the  advantage  of 
on,  borrowed  Crawford’s  gun,  and  reminding  these  open  mountain  vehicles,  so  preferable  to 
Alice  and  me  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  we  the  traveling  jails  called  stage-coaches,  which 
laughed  in  spite  of  our  terror  lest  he  should  kill  always  remind  me  of  Jonah’s  traveling  accom- 
— not  the  partridge,  but  himself;  but,  luckily,  he  modations.  Again,  to-day,  we  have  been  en- 
oscaped  unharmed,  and  so  did  the  bird ! Craw-  chanted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage.  It 
ford  secured  two  or  three  brace  of  them  in  the  is  just  at  the  culminating  point  of  beauty,  and 
course  of  the  morning’s  drive.  I fear  we  shall  I think  it  does  not  remain  at  this  point  more 
relish  them  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  in  spite  of  than  three  or  four  days,  when  you  perceive  it  is 
our  lamentations  over  their  untimely  loss  of  their  a thought  less  bright.  Why  is  it  that  no  paint- 
pleasant  mountain-life.  I asked  our  driver  how  ing  of  our  autumnal  foliage  has  succeeded  ? It 
they  survived  the  winter  (if  haply  they  escaped  has  been  as  faithfully  imitated  as  the  colors  on 
the  fowler)  in  these  high  latitudes.  4 Oh,’  he  the  pallet  can  copy  these  living,  glowing  colors; 
said,  4 they  had  the  neatest  way  of  folding  their  but  those  who  have  best  succeeded — even  Cole, 
legs  under  their  wings,  and  lying  down  in  the  with  his  accurate  eye  and  beautiful  art— has 
snow.*  They  subsist  on  berries  and  birchen-  but  failed.  The  pictures,  if  toned  down,  are 
buds — dainty  fare,  is  it  not?  dull;  if  up  to  Nature,  are  garish  to  repulsive- 

44  We  found  a very  comfortable  dinner  await-  ness.  Is  it  not  that  Nature’s  toning  is  inlfeii- 
fng  us,  which  rather  surprised  us,  as  our  land-  table,  and  that  the  broad  o’erhanging  firma- 
lord,  Mr.  Lindsay — a very  civil,  obliging  per-  ment,  with  its  cold,  serene  blue,  and  the  soft 
son,  and  a new  proprietor  here,  I believe,  had  green  of  the  herbage,  and  brown  of  the  reaped 
promised  us  but  Lenten  entertainment ; but  harvest-held,  temper,  to  the  eye,  the  interven- 
4 deeds,  not  words,’  seems  the  motto  of  these  ing  brilliancy,  and  that,  within  the  limits  of  a 
mountaineers.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  up  picture,  there  is  not  sufficient  expanse  to  repro- 

Meunt  Willard — dace  these  harmonics  ?” 

‘Straight  up  Ben -Lomond  did  press' — 44  Saturday  evening.  We  have  driven  some 

bat  our  horses  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  for  23  miles  from  the  Mountain  Notch  to  the  Fran- 
themselves,  and  we  no  danger  in  the  ascent.  I conian  hotel  to-day.  The  weather  has  been 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  view.  I have  delicious.  The  drive  has  been  more  prosaic, 
never  seen  any  mountain  prospect  resembling  or  approaching  to  it,  than  we  have  before  trav- 
that  of  the  deep  ravine  (abyss),  with  its  convex  eled  in  this  hill-country.  This  October  color- 
mountain  sides ; the  turnpike  road  looking  like  ing  would  make  far  tamer  scenery  beautiful ; 
a ribbon  carelessly  unwound,  the  only  bit  of  but  I can  fancy  it  veiy  bleak  and  dismal  when 
level  to  be  seen,  and  prolonged  for  miles.  The  ‘Blow,  blow  November’s  winds;* 

distant  mountains  that  bound  the  prospect  you  whereas  here,  at  the  ‘Franconian  Notch,’  you 
may  see  elsewhere,  but  this  ravine,  with  the  feel,  as  it  were,  housed  and  secured  by  Nature's 
traces  of  the  4 Willey  Slide’  on  one  side  of  it,  vast  fortresses  and  defenses.  The  4 Eagle’s 
has  no  parallel.  Don’t  laugh  at  me  for  the  ClifF  is  on  one  side  of  you,  and  Mount  Cannon 
homeliness  of  the  simile — it  suggested  a gigan-  (called  so  from  a resemblance  of  a rock  on  the 
tic  cradle.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  were  daz-  summit  to  a cannon)  on  the  other ; and  they  so 
sled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  October  foliage,  and  closely  fold  and  wall  you  in  that  you  need  but 
having  found  a seat  quite  as  convenient  as  a a poetic  stretch  of  the  arms  to  touch  them  with 
sofa — though,  being  of  rock,  not  quite  as  easy — cither  hand ; and  when  the  sun  glides  over  the 
we  loitered  till  the  last  golden  hue  faded  from  arch  in  the  zenith  above — but  a four  hours’ 
the  highest  summit ; and  we  should  have  staid  visible  course  in  mid-winter — you  might  fancy 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  rising  moon  on  the  sum-  yourself  sheltered  from  the  sin  and  sorrow  that 
mits  contrasting  with  the  black  shadows  of  night  great  eye  witnesseth.  You  will  accuse  me,  I 
in  the  abyss;  but  my  father  had  observed  that  know,  dear,  rational  friend,  of  being  4 exalted 
oar  driver  had  neglected  the  precaution  of  (vernacular,  cracked);  but  remember,  we  are 
blanketing  his  horses,  and  as  a mother  is  not  alone  in  these  inspiring  solitudes,  free  from  the 
more  watchful  of  a sucking  child  than  he  is  of  disenchantment  of  the  eternal  buzzing  of  the 
the  well-being  of  animals,  it  matters  not  wheth-  summer  swarms  that  the  North  gives  up,  and 
er  they  be  his  own  or  another’s,  he  begged  us  the  South  keeps  not  back, 
to  sacrifice  our  romance  to  their  safety.  Alice  44  We  were  received  at  the  Profile  House  with 
dnd  I walked  down  the  mountain.  It  was  but  a most  smiling  welcome  by  Mr.  Weeks,  the  /ww 

half  an  hour’s  easy  walk tem,  host,  who  promises  to  make  us  4 as  com- 

44 1 have  forborne  talking  with  Alice  on  the  fortable  as  is  in  his  power,’  and  is  substantia- 
sdbject  that  haunts  me.  I know  I have  her  ting  his  promise  by  transferring  his  dinner-table 
sympathy,  and  that  should  satisfy  me.  But  this  from  the  long,  uncarpeted  dinner-saloon,  with 
droning,  as  we  were  returning,  she  said,  4 Did  its  fearful  rows  of  bare  chairs  aud  tables,  to  a 
you  feel  any  electric  influence  as  we  sat  look-  well-furnished  home-looking  apartment,  where 
ipg  at  the  view  Cir&wford’s  “stranger”  sketched  a fire-place  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  al- 
thR  morning?*  4 1 thought  of  Carl,’ I honestly  I ready  brightened  with  a hospitable  fire.  The 
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great  rambling  hotel  is  vacant,  and  its  silence 
unbroken,  save  by  the  hastening  to  and  fro  of 
oar  willing  host,  who  unites  all  offices  of  service 
in  his  own  person,  and  the  pattering  of  his  pret- 
ty little  boy’s  feet — the  little  fellow  following 
him  like  his  shadow,  and,  perchance,  running 
away  from  other  shadows  in  this  great  empty 
house.  The  little  fellow  makes  music  to  my  ear. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  sound  than  the  footsteps 
of  a child 

44 1 left  Alice  dressing  for  dinner.  I think 
Alice  would  perform  the  ceremonial  of  a lady 
if  she  were  shipwrecked  in  a desert  island,  and 
my  father  awaiting  dinner.  Dear  father  is 
never  the  pleasantest  company  at  these  seasons 
when  ‘time  stands  still  withal,*  or,  rather,  to 
him  keeps  a snail's  fretting  pace.  Well,  I left 
them  both,  and  went  down  to  the  Lake — a short 
walk — to  greet  the  ‘ Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,’ 
as  they  prosaically  call  the  wonderful  head  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  headland  cliff,  upreared 
on  high  over  the  beautiful  bit  of  water  named 
‘The  Old  Man’s  Punch-Bowl.*  The  nomen- 
clature of  our  country  certainly  does  not  indi- 
cate one  particle  of  poetry  or  taste  in  its  people. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  namesakes  of  the  Old 
World,  which  intimate  the  exile’s  loving  mem- 
ories, and  there  are  scattered,  here  and  there, 
euphonious  and  significant  Indian  names,  not 
yet  superseded  by  * Brownvilles*  or 4 Smithdales,* 
but,  for  the  most  part,  one  should  infer  that 
pedagogues,  sophomores,  and  boors  had  presided 
at  the  baptismal  font  of  the  land.  To  call  that 
severe  Dantescan  head,  which  it  would  seem^ 
impossible  that  accident  should  have  formed,  so 
defined  and  expressive  is  its  outline,  like  the 
Sphinx,  a mystery  in  the  desert — to  call  it  the 
‘ Old  Man  of  the  Mountain*  is  irreverence,  des- 
ecration; and  this  exquisite  little  lake,  lapped 
amidst  the  foldings  and  windings  of  the  moun- 
tains, whose  million  unseen  spirits  may  do  the 
bidding  of  that  heroic  old  Prosper©  who  presides 
over  it ; to  call  this  gem  of  the  forest  a 4 punch- 
bowl’ is  a sony  travesty  1 I paid  my  homage 
to  him  while  his  profile  cut  the  glowing  twilight, 
and  then  sat  down  at  the  brim  of  the  lake.  Dear 
Susan, 

4 The  leaning 

Of  the  close  trees  o'er  the  brim 

Had  a sound  beneath  their  leaves;* 

and  I will  borrow  two  lines  more  to  help  out  my 
meaning; 

* Driftings  of  my  dream  do  light 
AU  the  skies  by  day  and  night* 

But  truly  it  is  mere  drift-wood,  not  fit  even  to 
build  a * castle  in  the  air.*  I was  startled  from 
my  musing  by  a rustling  of  the  branches  behind 
me,  and  I turned  expecting — not  to  see  a bear 
or  a fox,  but  my  fancies  incorporate.  The  leaves 
were  still  quivering,  but  I saw  no  apparent  cause 
for  so  much  disturbance — I probably  had  start- 
led a brace  of  partridges  from  their  perch.  They 
brought  me  back  to  the  actual  world,  and  I 
came  home  to  an  excellent  dinner,  which  I 
found  my  father  practically  commending. 

“Sunday.  My  fisther  has  brought  ns  up  to  so 


scrupulous  an  observance  of  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath that  I was  rather  surprised  this  morning 
by  his  proposition  to  drive  over  to  the  Flume. 
His  equanimity  had  been  disturbed  by  finding 
one  of  the  horses  that  had  brought  us  here  seem- 
ingly in  a dying  condition.  He  was  one  of  the 
4 team'  that  had  taken  us  on  to  Mount  Willard, 
and  my  father  had  then  prophesied  that  he 
would  suffer  from  the  driver’s  neglect  to  blanket 
him.  He  was  in  no  wise  comforted  by  the  ego- 
tism of  an  ‘I  told  you  so,’  but  walked  to  and 
fro  from  the  stable,  watching  the  remedies  ad- 
ministered and  vituperating  all  youth  as  negli- 
gent, reckless,  and  hard-hearted!  I think  it 
was  half  to  get  rid  of  this  present  annoyance 
that  he  proposed  the  drive  to  the  Flume,  say- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  4 These  mountains  arc  a great 
temple,  my  children ; it  matters  not  much  where 
we  stand  to  worship  !*  We  stopped  for  half  an 
hour  at  a little  fall  just  by  the  roadside,  call- 
ed by  the  mountain-folk  * The  Basin,*  and  by 
fine  people  4 The  Emerald  Bowl* — a name  sug- 
gested by  the  exquisite  hue  of  the  water,  which 
truly  is  of  as  soft  and  bright  a green  as  an  em- 
erald. The  stream  has  curiously  cut  its  way 
through  a rock  white  and  smooth,  and  almost 
polished  by  its  friction,  which  overhangs  the 
deep  circular  bowl  like  a canopy,  or  rather  like 
a half-uplifted  lid,  its  inner  side  being  mot- 
tled and  colored  like  a beautiful  shell.  The 
stream  glides  over  the  brim  of  this  sylvan  bowl, 
and  goes  on  its  way  rejoicing.  We  loitered 
here  for  half  an  hour,  watching  the  golden  and 
crimson  leaves  that  had  dropped  in,  and  laid  in 
rich  mosaics  in  the  eddies  of  the  stream. 

4 4 The  morning  was  misty,  and  the  clouds  were 
driven  low  athwart  the  mountains,  forming,  as 
Alice  well  said,  pedestals  on  w hich  their  lofty 
heads  were  upreared.  No  wonder  that  people 
in  mountains  and  misty  regions  became  imagin- 
ative, even  superstitious.  These  forms,  falling, 
rising,  floating  over  the  eternal  hills,  susceptible 
of  dazzling  brightness,  and  deepening  into  the 
gloomiest  of  earth’s  shadows,  are  most  suggest- 
ive to  a superstitious  dreamer. 

“I  shall  not  attempt,  my  friend,  to  describe 
this  loveliest  of  all  five-mile  drives,  from  the 
4 Profile  House*  to  the  Flume  under  the  Eagle’s 
Cliff,  and  old  Prospero,  and  beside  his  lake  and 
the  4 Emerald  Bowl,’  and  finished  by  the  most 
curious,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  passage  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  mountains,  4 the  Flume’ — 
thus  called  probably  from  a homely  association 
with  the  race-way  of  a mill. 

“The  ravine  is  scarcely  more  than  a fissure, 
probably  made  by  the  gradual  wearing  of  the 
stream.  I am  told  the  place  resembles  the 
Bath  of  Pfeffers,  in  Switzerland ; that  world’s 
wonder  can  scarcely  be  more  romantically  beau- 
tiful than  our  Flume . The  small  stream,  which 
is  now  reduced  to  a mere  rill  by  the  prolonged 
droughts,  forces  its  way  between  walls  of  rock, 
upreared  in  huge  blocks  like  regular  mason- 
work.  Where  you  enter  the  passage  it  may  bo 
some  hundred  yards  wide,  but  it  gradually  con- 
tracts till  you  may  almost  touch  either  side  with 
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your  outstretched  arms.  I only  measured  the 
height  of  the  rock  walls  with  my  eye,  and  a wo- 
man's measure  is  not  very  accurate — it  may  be 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Tall 
trees,  at  the  summits,  interlace,  and  where  they 
have  fallen,  bridge  the  passage  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  Rich  velvety  mosses  cover  the  rocks 
like  a royal  garment,  and  vines,  glittering  in 
their  autumnal  brightness,  laid  on  them  like 
rich  embroidery,  so  that  we  might  say,  as  truly 
as  was  said  of  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  na- 
ture, that  ‘ Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these.’  But  how,  dear  Susan, 
am  I to  show  the  picture  to  you?  The  sun 
glancing  on  the  brilliant  forest  above  us,  and 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  shrubs,  golden 
and  crimson,  and  fine  purple,  that  shot  out  of 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks ! It  is  idle  to  write  or 
talk  about  it ; but  only  let  me  impress  on  you 
that  this  enchanting  coloring  is  limited  to  the 
Jirst  days  of  October.  I am  afraid  it  may  be 
said  of  scenery  as  has  been  said  of  lovers'  tete-a- 
tete  talks,  that  it  resembles  those  delicate  fruits 
which  are  exquisite  where  they  are  plucked,  but 
incapable  of  transmission.  As  my  father  can 
never  enjoy  any  thing  selfishly,  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  nice  little  foot-path  won 
from  the  mountain-side,  and  the  frequent  foot- 
bridges, that  indicate  the  numbers  that  have 
taken  this  wild  walk  before  us.  My  father 
fancies  he  enjoys  our  security  from  the  sum- 
mer swarms,  but  his  social  nature  masters  his 
theories. 

“ Alice  and  I were  amused  this  morning,  just , 
at  the  highest  access  of  our  enthusiasm,  while  we 
stood  under  a huge  rock  wedged  in  between  the 
two  walls,  on  looking  back  to  see  my  father  sit- 
ting on  a bench,  arranged  as  a point  of  sight, 
not  gazing,  but  listening  profoundly — his  grace- 
ful person  and  beautiful  old  head  inclined  in  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  attention — to  a loafer  who 
had  unceremoniously  joined  us,  and  who,  as  my 
father  afterward  rather  ‘reluctantly  confessed, 
was  recounting  to  him  the  particulars  of  his  re- 
cent wooing  of  a third  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs. 
Brown.  And  when  we  returned  to  our  quar- 
ters at  the  Profile  House  and  came  down  to  din- 
ner, we  met  our  landlord  at  the  door,  his  face 
even  more  than  usually  effulgent  with  smiles. 

“ ‘ There  has  a lady  and  gentleman  come  in,’ 
he  said,  ‘and  your  father  has  no  objection  to 
their  dining  at  table  with  you.* 

“His  voice  was  slightly  deprecatory.  I think 
he  did  not  quite  give  us  credit  for  our  father’s 
affability.  Of  course,  we  acquiesced,  and  were 
afterward  edified  by  our  brief  acquaintance  with 
the  strangers — a mother  and  son,  who  had  come 
up  from  the  petty  cares  of  city  life  for  a quiet 
ramble  among  the  hills — to  find  here 

* A peace  no  other  season  knows.* 

“The  mother  wears  widow’s  weeds,  and  has 
evidently  arrived  at  the  ‘ melancholy  days.’  As 
we  just  now  sat  enjoying  our  evening  fire,  ‘ My 
hearth-stone,’  she  said,  4 was  never  cold  for  sev- 
enteen years ; but  there  is  no  light  there  now. 
My  children  are  dispersed,  and  he  who  was 


dearest  and  best  lies  under  the  clods!  My 
youngest  and  I hold  together — I can  not  let 
him  go.’  The  loving  companionship  of  a moth- 
er and  son,  who  returns  to  her  tenderness  the 
support  of  his  manly  arm,  never  shrinking  from 
the  shadows  that  fall  from  her  darkened  and 
stricken  heart,  or  melting  those  shadows  in  his 
own  sunny  youth — is  one  of  the  consoling  pic- 
tures of  life.  This  poor  lady  seems  to  have  the 
love  of  nature,  which  never  dies  out.  It  is 
pleasant  to  Bee  with  what  patience  her  son 
cares  for  the  rural  wealth  she  is  amassing  in 
her  progress  through  the  hills,  the  heaps  of 
late  flowers,  and  bright  leaves,  and  mosses, 
though  I have  detected  a boyish,  mischievous 
smile  as  he  stowed  them  away 

“We  had  something  approaching  to  an  ad- 
venture this  evening  on  Echo  Lake,  the  loveli- 
est of  all  these  mountain  lakes,  and  not  more 
than  half  a mile  from  our  present  inn,  the  Pro- 
file House.  Our  dear  father  consented  to  go 
out  with  us,  and  let  Alice  and  I,  who  have  been 
well  trained  at  that  exercise  on  our  home  lake, 
take  our  turns  with  him  in  rowing.  The  lake 
is  embosomed  in  the  forest,  and  lies  close  nes- 
tled under  the  mountains,  which  here  have  va- 
ried shape  and  beautiful  outline.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  clear  echoes.  We  called,  wc 
j sang,  and  my  father  w histled,  and  from  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  hills  our  voices  came  back 
as  if  spirit  called  to  spirit,  musical  and  distinct. 
You  know  the  fascination  there  is  in  such  a 
scene.  The  day  had  continued  misty  to  the 
last;  the  twilights  at  this  season  are,  at  best, 
short,  and  while  my  father  was  whistling,  one 
after  another,  the  favorite  songs  of  his  youth,  we 
were  surprised  by  nightfall.  My  father  startled 
us  with, 

“ ‘Bless  me,  girls!  what  are  you  about?’ 

“It  was  he  who  was  most  entranced. 

“ * I can  not  see  our  landing-place !’ 

“Neither  with  all  possible  straining  could 
our  younger  eyes  descry  it.  We  approached  as 
near  the  other  shore  as  we  dared,  but  could  go 
no  nearer  without  the  danger  of  swamping  our 
boat,  when  suddenly  we  perceived  a blessed  ap- 
parition— a white  signal — made  quite  obvious 
in  the  dim  light  by  a background  of  evergreens. 
We  rowed  toward  it  with  all  our  might,  won- 
dering what  kind  friend  was  waving  it  so  ea- 
gerly. As  we  approached  near  the  shore  it  sud- 
denly dropped  and  hung  motionless,  and  when 
we  landed  we  saw  no  person  and  heard  no  foot- 
step. I untied  the  signal,  and  finding  it  a man’s 
large,  fine  linen  handkerchief,  I eagerly  ex- 
plored the  corner  for  the  name,  but  the  name 
had  evidently  just  been  tom  off.  Strange ! Wc 
puzzled  ourselves  with  conjectures.  My  father 
cut  us  short  with, 

“ * Tis  that  young  man  at  the  hotel.  Young 
folks  like  this  sort  of  thing.’ 

“But  it  was  not  he ; w'c  found  him  reading 
to  his  mother,  who  said  she  was  just  about  send- 
ing him  to  look  after  us.” 

Thus  abruptly  ended  Mary  Langdon’s  journal- 
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letter.  The  reason  of  its  sudden  discontinuance 
will  be  found  in  our  own  brief  relation  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  following  morning  (Monday), 
which  we  had  from  all  the  parties  that  partook 
in  it. 

Our  friends  were  to  leave  the  Profile  House 
on  Monday,  on  their  return  to  the  lowlands,  to 
go  from  there  to  the  Flume  House,  visit  “the 
Pool,”  and  then  down  to  the  pretty  village  of 
Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mary  and  her  sister  were  early,  and  having  a 
spare  half  hour  before  breakfast,  went  down  to 
take  a last  look  at  Prospero  and  his  “bowl.” 
There  they  found  a crazy,  old,  leaky  boat,  with 
a broken  oar,  and  Mary,  spying  some  dry  bits  of 
board  on  the  shore,  deftly  threw  them  in  and 
arranged  them  so  that  she  and  her  sister  could 
get  in  dry-shod.  Alice  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
crazy  little  craft  and  hung  back — the  thought  of 
husband  and  children  at  home  is  always  a seda- 
tive— but  her  eager  sister  overcame  her  scruples, 
and  they  were  soon  fairly  out  from  shore  in  deep 
water.  They  went  on,  half-floating,  half-row- 
ing, unconscious  of  the  flying  minutes.  Not  so 
their  father,  who,  after  waiting  breakfast  “an 
eternity”  (as  he  said — possibly  some  five  min- 
utes !),  came  to  the  lake  to  recall  them.  Just  as 
he  came  in  fair  sight,  for  they  were  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  him,  the  boat  suddenly  began 
whirling  round — a veering  wind  rushed  upon 
them.  The  poor  father  saw  their  dilemma,  but 
could  not  help  them.  He  could  not  swim.  He 
screamed  for  help ; but  what  likelihood  that  any 
one  should  hear,  or  could  aid  him  1 Alice,  pru- 
dently, sat  perfectly  still.  The  oar  was  in  Mary’s 
hand — she  involuntarily  sprang  to  her  feet — her 
head  became  giddy,  not  so  much,  she  afterward 
averred,  with  the  whirling  of  the  boat,  as  with 
the  sight  of  her  poor  old  father,  and  the  sense 
that  she  had  involved  Alice  in  this  peril.  She 
plunged  the  oar  into  the  water  in  the  vain  hope 
by  firmly  holding  it  of  steadying  the  boat ; but 
she  dropped  it  from  her  trembling  hand,  and  in 
reaching  after  it  she  too  dropped  over  into  the 
water,  and  in  her  struggle  she  pushed  the  boat 
from  her,  and  thus  became  hereelf  beyond  the 
possibility  of  her  sister’s  reach.  Her  danger  was 
imminent — she  was  sinking.  Her  father  and 
sister  shrieked  for  help,  and  help  came!  A 
plash  in  the  water,  and  a strong  man,  with  won- 
derful preternatural  strength  and  speed,  was 
making  his  way  toward  Mary.  In  one  moment 
more  he  had  grasped  her  with  one  hand.  She 
had  still  enough  presence  of  mind  not  to  em- 
barrass him  by  any  struggles,  and  shouting  a 
word  of  comfort  to  Alice,  he  swam  to  the  shore 
and  laid  Mary  in  her  father’s  arms.  He  then 
returned  to  the  boat  and  soon  brought  it  to 
shore.  There  are  moments  of  this  strange  life 
of  ours  not  to  be  described — feelings  for  which 
language  is  no  organ.  While  such  a moment 
sped  with  father  and  daughters,  their  deliverer 
stood  apart.  The  father  gazed  upon  his  darling 
child,  satisfying  himself  that  “not  a hair  had 
perished,”  but  she  was  only  “fresher  than  be- 
fore,” and,  as  he  afterward  said,  “fully  recover- 


ing his  wits,”  he  turned  to  thank  the  preserver 
of  his  children?  He  was  standing  half  concealed 
behind  a cluster  of  evergreens. 

“ Come  forward,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  said ; 
“for  God’s  sake,  let  me  grasp  your  hand!” 

He  did  not  move. 

“Oh,  come,”  urged  Mr.  Langdon.  “Never 
mind  your  shirt-sleeves ; it’s  no  time  to  be  par- 
ticular about  trifles.” 

Still  he  did  not  move. 

“ Oh,  come ! dear — Carl,”  said  Mary,  and  her 
lover  sprang  to  her  feet. 

What  immediately  followed  was  not  told  me, 
but  there  was  no  after  coldness  or  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  good  father.  His  heart  was 
melted  and  fused  in  gratitude  and  affection  for 
his  daughter’s  lover.  His  prejudices  were  van- 
quished, aud  he  w as  just  as  well  satisfied  as  if 
they  had  been  overcome  by  the  slower  processes 
of  reason  and  conviction. 

The  truth  was,  the  old  gentleman  was  not  to 
be  outdone  in  magnanimity.  Mary’s  filial  de- 
votion had  prepared  him  to  yield  his  opposition, 
and  he  confessed  that  he  had,  in  his  own  secret 
counsel  with  himself,  determined  to  recall  Her- 
mann at  the  end  of  another  year,  if  he  proved 
constant  and  half  as  deserving  as  his  foolish  girl 
thought  him.  “But  Frospero,”  he  said,  “had 
seen  fit  to  take  the  business  into  his  own  hands, 
and  setting  his  magic  to  work,  had  stirred  up  a 
tempest  in  his  punch-bowl  to  bring  these  young 
romancers  together.” 

But  by  what  spell  had  he  conjured  up  the 
lover  at  the  critical  moment  ? 

Hermann  confessed  that  not  being  able  to  get 
off  in  the  steamer  of  the  29th,  he  had  delayed  his 
embarkation  for  ten  days,  and  the  magic  oflove — 
the  only  magic  left  to  our  disenchanted  world — 
had  drawn  him  to  the  White  Mountains,  where 
he  might  have  the  consolation — a lover  only 
could  appreciate  it — of  breathing  the  same  at- 
mosphere with  Mary,  and  possibly  of  seeing 
her,  unseen.  Thus  he  had  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington,  when,  by  some  mys- 
terious magnetism,  Mr.  Thompson’s  telescope 
had  been  pointed  to  it.  He  was  the  “ fugitive 
from  justice”  at  Willey’s  Slide,  the  ambitious  art- 
ist on  Fort  Willard,  and  the  friend  whose  signal 
had  brought  them  safely  to  port  on  Echo  Lake ! 

Hermann’s  Arrangements  for  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Europe  were  not  disturbed.  The 
good  father  w*as  in  the  most  complying  temper. 
He  consented  to  have  the  wedding  within  this 
blessed  month  of  October,  and  graciously  grant- 
ed the  prayer  of  the  young  people  that  he  would 
accompany  them  in  their  year’s  visit  to  Europe. 

“Mary  and  I are  already  wedded,”  said  he 
to  me,  with  a smile  of  complete  satisfaction; 
“we  only  take  this  young  fellow  into  tho  part- 
nership.” 

It  was  a bright  day  in  the  outer  and  inner 
world  when  we  parted.  And  thus  ended  our 
October  visit  to  the  White  Hills  of  Newr  Hamp- 
shire, but  not  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
held  u* 

“ la  bis  large  love  and  boundless  theugbt” 
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If  our  Mend  Mary  has  imperfectly  sketched 
the  beauty  of  the  Mountains,  she  has  exaggera- 
ted nothing. 

We  hope  our  readers,  though  perchance  o’er- 
wearied  now,  may  make  the  complete  tour  of 
these  lovely  places,  including,  as  it  should,  the 
enchanting  sail  over  Lake  Winepescago,  the 
beautiful  drive  by  North  Conway,  and  the  as- 
cents of  Kiersarge,  Chiconca,  Mount  Moriah, 
and  the  Red  Mountain. 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

THE  snow  lay  on  the  window-panes, 
Winds  howled  along  the  leafless  lanes; 
Within,  the  fire  shone  bright  and  clear, 
And  Ben  sat  there  and  I sat  here. 

I watched  the  glow  upon  his  cheek, 

Where  summer  left  a sunny  streak ; 

Like  pearls  the  snowy  teeth  appeared 
That  glistened  through  his  tawny  beard. 

“I  love  you,  Dora,”  murmured  Ben ; 

“ Ah ! will  you  love  me  back  again  ?” 

His  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  tnne 
Of  bugles  played  beneath  the  moon ! 

I took  two  filberts  from  a bowl, 

Two  filberts  smooth,  and  brown,  and  whole ; 
To  each  I gave  a secret  name, 

And  placed  them  nigh  the  clearest  flame. 

They  hissed  and  burned  upon  the  bars, 
And  shot  a thousand  fiery  stars : 

I trembled  lest  a certain  one 

Should  leap,  and  leave  my  hopes  undone. 

My  fears  were  vain — my  heart  was  shamed: 
The  nuts  with  one  accordance  flamed. 
“They  bum  together!”  quick  I cried, 

And  Ben  crept  closer  to  my  side. 

“They  cling  together,  firm  and  true; 

Each  bums  for  each,  as  I for  you. 

Thus  let  our  lives  together  glow — 

Nay,  Dora ! crush  that  jesting  ‘ No.’  ** 

The  hand  that  stole  around  my  waist, 

The  lips  that  dared  my  lips  to  taste, 

The  breast  that  hid  my  blushing  cheek, 
Translated  what  I did  not  speak. 

And  now  the  white  snow,  come  again, 

Once  more  peeps  through  our  window-pane, 
As  Ben  and  I sit  side  by  side, 

Nor  has  the  flame  we  burned  with  died. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

¥E  need  not  call  in  the  doctor  to  settle  the 
question  how  to  keep  well . When  that 
learned  gentleman  drives  up  to  the  door,  we 
step  out  and  leave  the  case  to  him  and  the  un- 
dertaker. Our  office  is  to  dispense  the  ounce 
of  prevention,  and  thus  save  the  necessity  of 
swallowing  the  by  no  means  agreeable  or  infalli- 
ble pound  of  cure,  which  it  may  bo  well  to  rec- 
ollect is  composed  of  a great  many  drugs,  very 
few  good  remedies,  and  no  specifics.  We  have 
no  great  hope  of  being  listened  to  by  those 
prodigals  of  health  and  life,  our  countrymen 


and  countrywomen.  They  are  so  eager  to  run 
their  race,  that  they  can  find  no  time  to  train 
for  the  start,  or  breathe  themselves  by  the  road. 
Neck  or  nothing,  they  will  be  in  for  the  gold 
cup,  even  if  they  break  down  or  die  in  the 
struggle.  Were  it  not  that  we  can  send  our 
words  upon  the  wings  of  Harper , which,  like  the 
wind,  extends  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  chance  of  catching  an  occasional  car  might 
be  hopeless.  With  such  aid,  however,  as  that 
of  the  Magazine  of  the  million,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  give  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
some  plain  advice,  which  may  save  them  from 
disease,  the  doctor,  and  death.  We  are  not 
going  to  lecture  on  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health ; we  leave  these  abstruse  subjects  to 
Dr.  Draper  and  the  6avans.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  lecture  at  all ; it  is  merely  our  purpose 
to  show,  cursorily,  in  what  respect  some  of  our 
habits  are  destructive  of  health,  and  how  by 
changing  them  we  may  hope  to  keep  well. 

American  women,  as  mothers,  have  a very 
good  character.  It  is  said  that  no  sooner  have 
they  passed  from  the  butterfly  state  of  belles  into 
the  sober  condition  of  parturient  wives,  than 
the  maternal  instinct  becomes  wondrously  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  ground  for  questioning 
the  love  of  American  mothers  for  their  offspring, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  love  is  ju- 
diciously exercised.  The  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  to  their  babes  is  a vciy  interesting 
development  of  the  maternal  instinct ; but  the 
resolute  energy  with  which  they  insist  upon 
starving  their  “little  dears”  upon  their  own 
meagre  supply  of  mother’s  nutriment,  is  more 
affectionate  than  wholesome.  A town  life,  with 
its  career  of  unhealthful  excitement,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  preparation  for  tvhat  is  certainly 
not  the  least  important  office  of  the  mother,  to 
supply  her  infant  with  nutritious  food  and  plenty 
of  it.  If  our  young  girls  persist  in  limiting  their 
vista  of  matrimonial  life  to  the  marriage  ring, 
and  in  exercising  their  whole  address  to  secure 
it,  without  any  regard  to  the  future  duties  it 
may  impose,  they  should  understand  that  if 
they  become  mothers  their  infants  must  starve, 
or  be  fed  elsewhere  than  from  the  maternal  sup- 
ply. By  the  sentimental  aversion  of  American 
women  to  delegate  to  others  a duty  they  have 
by  their  early  habits  rendered  themselves  unfit 
to  perform,  our  weak  wives  become  weaker,  and 
their  children  never  strong.  The  fashionable 
French  dame  is  wiser ; she  sends  to  the  countiy 
for  a lusty  Norman  peasant  woman,  to  invig- 
orate with  her  wholesome  abundance  the  frail 
offspring  of  Parisian  luxuiy.  The  wisest  of  all, 
however,  is  for  our  young  women  to  live  a ra- 
tional life  of  simplicity  and  activity,  and  thus 
prepare  themselves  for  a proper  performance  of 
a mother’s  duty.  The  mortality  among  infants, 
which  is  great  in  all  countries,  but  greatest  in 
this,  is  due  especially  to  a want  of  wholesome 
nutriment ; they  are  starved  to  death.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  who  are  bom  die  before  the  age 
of  five!  A fearful  massacre  of  the  innocents 
which  literally  out-herods  Herod ! The  Thra- 
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cians  were  said  to  weep  at  the  birth  of  their  in- 
fants. Would  that  Americans  had  no  cause ! 

That  freedom  of  movement  is  essential  to 
rigorous  growth  and  healthy  development,  is  a 
fact  denied  by  none,  we  believe,  but  by  our  fash- 
ionable mothers.  The  jockey  knows  better  than 
to  train  the  one-year-old  for  the  course  or  the 
road.  He  gives  his  colt  the  free  run  of  the 
paddock,  where  it  may  gallop,  roll,  and  kick 
up  its  heels  to  the  utmost  of  its  frolicsomeness, 
and  does  not  think  of  bitting  or  saddling  the 
animal  until  its  joints  arc  knitted  and  its 
strength  confirmed  by  full  growth.  The  colt 
thus  becomes  the  sound  horse,  and  wins  the 
cup  or  draws  the  load,  according  to  its  destiny. 
We  might  have  sounder  men  and  women  if  the 
early  management  of  children  by  their  parents 
showed  some  of  the  common  sense  of  the  horse- 
jockey.  Human  colts  are,  however,  trained 
according  to  a different  principle.  They  are 
brought  out  on  the  course  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, and,  all  bitted  and  bridled,  are  expected 
to  show  off  their  paces  before  they  can  well  tod- 
dle on  their  legs. 

The  children  of  the  present  day  are  like  men 
and  women  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope.  They  are  but  reduced  copies  of  their 
parents  in  dress  and  mien.  Anna  Maria 
Wilhelmina,  our  youngest,  only  three  years  old 
last  birth-dav,  is  an  exact  miniature  of  her 
mother.  Each  yard  of  the  one  has  a corre- 
sponding inch  in  the  other.  They  revolve  in 
the  same  annnal  orbit  of  fashion,  and  the  bon- 
nets of  both  mark  the  seasons  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  an  almanac.  If  mamma  opens  the 
spring  with  silk  and  orange  buds,  ditto  Anna 
Maria  Wilhelmina ; if  mamma  blooms  in  sum- 
mer with  pink  satin,  and  flowers,  ditto  Anna 
Maria  Wilhelmina ; if  mamma  ripens  in  autumn 
with  straw  and  a golden  harvest  of  oat  sheaves, 
ditto  Anna  Maria  Wilhelmina ; if  mamma  closes 
the  year  with  velvet  and  lace,  ditto  Anna  Maria 
Wilhelmina.  Our  youngest  is  naturally  our 
favorite,  as  her  sisters  have  long  since,  though 
not  out  of  their  teens,  been  young  ladies,  and 
have  deserted  the  old  fogyism  of  parental  af- 
fection for  the  sweet  concourse  of  young  Amer- 
ica. Well,  in  a transport  of  a father’s  love  the 
other  day  we  threw  down  our  newspaper,  pock- 
eted our  spectacles,  and  prepared  for  a romp 
with  Wilhelmina.  We  had  no  sooner  caught 
hold  of  that  young  lady  than,  “Don’t  papa, 
you  have  broken  my  hoop ; there  now,  I’ll  tell 
mamma,”  fretfully  uttered  by  the  three-year- 
old,  so  discomposed  our  nerves  that  we  dropped 
her  at  once,  and  were  glad  to  retreat  again  be- 
hind the  newspaper,  and  put  our  dimmed  eyes 
under  the  cover  of  our  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
It  might  be  thought  selfish  to  protest  against 
this  fashionable  excess  of  dress  on  the  score  of 
expense.  If  it  were  a matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
only,  and  husbands  are  disposed  to  spend  the  bet- 
ter part  of  their  income  on  the  skirts  of  their 
wives’  dresses,  and  the  remainder  upon  those  of 
their  children,  we  would  be  willing  to  await  the 
natural  collapse  that  must  ensue ; but  it  is  not 


merely  a question  of  expense.  This  fashion  of 
overdressing^  children  concerns  their  health,  to 
save  which  is  our  purpose  just  now.  The  young 
should  be  allowed  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
for  the  exercise  of  their  limbs,  which  is  quite 
impracticable  if  they  are  stiffened  and  hooped 
like  a barrel,  which  can  only  be  moved  readily, 
as  we  all  know,  by  being  first  toppled  over. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  cut  and  fashion  of  the  child’s 
dress  which  obstruct  the  freedom  of  its  move- 
ments. The  richness  of  its  silks,  satins,  and 
ribbons,  makes  such  an  expensive  toy  of  the  lit- 
tle one,  that  the  tossing,  and  tumbling,  and 
rolling  in  the  dirt,  which  are  the  natural  exer- 
cises of  the  child,  are  sure  to  incur  the  threat 
of  the  maternal  finger.  We  would  advise  moth- 
ers, if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  health  of 
their  children,  to  dress  them  in  linsey-woolsey, 
or  any  thing  that  will  bear  spoiling  or  tumbling, 
and  to  take  the  hoops  out  of  their  petticoats  and 
put  them  into  their  hands. 

With  the  contracted  trowsers  and  expanded 
skirts,  our  Lilliputian  men  and  women  assume 
the  manners  and  habits  of  their  parents.  We 
hear  of  children’s  parties  where  the  polka  and 
redowa  take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  blind- 
man’s  buff  and  hunt  the  slipper;  to  be  caught  at 
which,  our  infantile  beaux  and  belles  would  be 
as  much  put  out  as  were  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field’s daughters  at  Farmer  Flamborough’s,  when 
pounced  in  upon  by  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss 
Caroline  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs.  When 
witnessing  such  fashionable  abominations  as 
children’s  balls,  we  long  to  utter  old  Burchell’s 
emphatic  Fudge . The  uneasy  posturing  and 
spasmodic  movements  of  infants  polkaing  and 
waltzing  in  hot,  crowded  rooms,  and  long  after 
bedtime,  are  about  as  natural  as,  and  no  more 
favorable  to  health  than,  the  jig  of  a showman's 
monkey,  going  through  its  dancing  lesson  on  a 
red-hot  plate  of  iron.  Let  your  young  children 
tumble,  and  toss,  and  run  at  their  bent  in  the 
free  open  air,  and  in  the  strengthening  light  of 
the  day,  and  send  them  to  bed  at  an  early  hour 
tired  with  natural  exercise,  not  exhausted  by 
excitement,  and  they  will  sleep  soundly,  grow 
vigorously,  and  strengthen  and  beautify  with 
the  glow  and  soundness  of  health. 

All  forced  development  ends  in  abortion,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  No  one  with 
a wholesome  taste  will  prefer  the  insipid  green 
peas  of  winter  to  the  well-flavored  vegetable  in 
its  proper  season.  There  are,  however,  diseased 
appetites  which,  impatient  of  Providence,  can 
not  await  its  good  time,  and  are  only  to  be 
satisfied  with  morbid  growths.  Society  is  one 
of  these  unhealthy  gourmands,  and  forces  its 
products  against  nature.  Its  offspring  are  so 
many  girls  and  boys  immaturely  developed  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  who,  like  untimely 
fruits,  have  neither  a strong  growth  nor  a good 
flavor.  They  are,  moreover,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  Lord  Bacon,  easy  to  corrupt,  and  can  not 
last. 

Young  America  if  a man  before  he  is  fairly 
in  his  teens,  and  as  unconscious  of  boyhood  as 
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his  sister.  He  has  no  recollection  of  a jacket 
and  pinafore,  but  has  long  since  be^en  down  on 
the  books  of  his  tailor.  “ My  tailor,”  says  that 
precocious  young  gentleman,  as  he  complacently 
casts  his  eyes  down  upon  his  fashionably  cut 
trowsers,  “ is  the  most  stylish  artist  in  Broad- 
way ; he’s  expensive,  but  hang  the  expense ! his 
credit  is  longer  than  his  bills.”  Leech’s  sketches 
in  Punch  of  precocious  youth  may  be  carica- 
tures in  England,  but  they  are  realities  here. 
Young  America  is  a score  of  years  ahead  of  his 
age.  He  never  trundled  a hoop,  nor  spun  a 
top,  but  he  can  handle  the  cue  with  the  skill  of 
a master,  and  can  beat  light-fingered  Bill  at 
billiards  and  give  him  twenty  any  night,  when 
he  is  in  hand,  and  hasn’t  smoked  too  matiy 
regalias  or  taken  too  much  brandy  and  water. 
Before  the  taste  of  pap  is  well  out  of  his  mouth, 
Young  America  has  become  a connoisseur  at  the 
bar,  and  can  stand  more  drinks  than  would 
stagger  a coal-heaver.  He  is  a favorite  of 
fashion,  of  course,  and  his  name  is  high  on  the 
list  of  all  the  ball-givers  of  the  season.  He  is 
always  welcomed  by  mammas  who  have  daugh- 
ters training  for  the  n^arket,  and  who,  as  they 
know  that  Young  America’s  father  is  rich,  show 
a remarkable  motherly  (in-law)  interest  in  the 
promising  youth,  and  seem  very  innocently  un- 
conscious that  his  affections  have  been  already 
engaged — to  the  brandy-bottle.  That  Young 
America  under  such  a training  becomes  pale  and 
pasty  in  the  face,  like  badly-baked  pie-crust, 
weak  in  the  back,  dwarfish  in  stature,  and  shaky 
in  the  limbs,  is  no  more  than  the  natural  result 
of  his  unwholesome  life  of  youth,  where  excite- 
ment and  dissipation  take  the  place  of  healthful 
activity  and  natural  development. 

The  transition  of  our  daughters  from  baby- 
hood, with  hardly  a consciousness  of  youth,  to 
maturity  of  life,  is  no  less  rapid  than  that  of 
our  sons,  and  with  no  better  effect.  Girls  are 
no  sooner  out  of  their  swaddling-clothes  than 
they  are  carefully  reminded  that  they  belong  to 
what  the  world  calls — and  is  responsible  for 
making — the  weak  sex.  There  is  no  precept 
more  often  in  the  mouth  of  mamma  than  “Be 
a little  lady  now — don’t  run  and  make  a noise 
like  a boy and  none,  we  will  venture  to  add, 
is  more  foolish  and  fatal.  Nature  never  made 
woman  weak,  but  fashion,  with  a false  idea  of 
delicacy,  has.  Mothers  are  so  eager  to  teach 
their  daughters  the  proprieties  of  their  sex,  that 
they  forget  that  girls,  like  boys,  have  bones, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  which  can  only  be  de- 
veloped into  strength  by  vigorous  exercise.  If 
health  is  the  object,  we  know  of  no  means  of  at- 
taining it  but  by  obedience  to  its  laws.  If  our 
sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  as  the  polished 
corner-stones  of  the  temple,  they  must  first  ac- 
quire the  hardness  of  physical  vigor  before  they 
can  be  capable  of  the  desired  polish.  Parents 
make  a distinction  between  the  sex  of  their 
children,  as  regards  their  physical  education,  at 
too  early  a period.  Air  and  exercise  are  essen- 
tial to  both,  and  the  physical  habits  of  the  girl 
should  be  as  robust,  until  twelve  years  of  age  at 


least,  as  those  of  the  boy.  Any  sentiments.  1 
alarm  about  the  romping  of  little  miss  may  le 
quieted  by  the  thought  that  she  is  but  follow- 
ing the  instincts  of  nature,  wrhich  sets  in  motion 
every  limb  and  organ  of  the  young,  that  they 
may  acquire  by  exercise  that  development  and 
strength  which  are  necessary  for  wholesome 
growth.  So  let  miss  halloo,  run,  and  tumble 
with  Tom,  her  brother,  to  her  young  heart’s 
content.  This  will  secure  strength  of  body, 
which  is  certainly  more  favorable  to  moral 
health  and,  necessarily,  to  delicacy  of  sentiment 
than  physical  weakness. 

Peter  the  Great  having  learned  ship-building, 
and  taught  his  countrymen  to  build  a fleet,  was 
in  a hurry  to  man  it.  As  the  Russians  were 
not  a sea-faring  people,  and  sailors  were  accord- 
ingly scarce,  the  Emperor  bethought  himself  of 
an  expedient  to  obtain  an  immediate  supply. 
He  accordingly  gathered  together  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, from  all  parts  of  his  wide  domin- 
ions, a large  number  of  youth,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  have  nothing  else  but  salt  water  to 
drink,  that  they  might  at  once  be  inured  to 
the  sea.  They,  however,  all  died  in  the  exper- 
iment. This  Imperial  procedure  is  just  as 
wholesome  and  very  much  like  the  process 
which  prevails  with  us  in  the  education  of  youth. 
We  are  in  such  a haste  to  prepare  them  for  life 
that  we  kill  them  in  the  operation.  The  whole 
system  with  us  is  too  fast — whether  at  home,  in 
the  school,  or  the  college — and  if  we  succeed  in 
making  smart  youth,  we  can  not  boast  of  well- 
developed  men  and  women.  “There  be  some 
have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which 
fadeth  betimes ; there  are  such  as  have  brittle 
wits,  the  edges  whereof  are  6oon  turned,”  says 
Lord  Bacon.  Cobbett  is  reported  not  to  have 
given  a compulsory  lesson  to  any  of  his  chil- 
dren until  they  had  reached  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  himself,  we  believe,  did  not  learn  to 
read  until  he  was  a man  grown,  and  with  what 
effect  he  pursued  his  studies  afterward  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  he  became  such  a 
writer  of  English  that  no  modern  author  has 
surpassed  him  in  the  correctness  and  simple 
vigor  of  his  style.  The  brain  and  nerves  are  the 
last  portions  of  the  human  system  to  receive 
their  full  strength  of  development,  and  accord- 
ingly should  never  be  tasked  to  their  utmost 
capacity  in  early  age.  Those  infant  phenom- 
ena, the  little  philosophers  and  encyclopedists 
in  petticoats,  who  show  off  their  learning  so 
much  to  the  pride  of  the  family  and  the  confu- 
sion of  visitors,  are  apt  to  be  but  so  many  speci- 
mens of  disease.  Their  brains  have  been  un- 
naturally and  prematurely  excited,  and  their 
distended  intellect,  like  the  growing  plant  in  a 
contracted  pot,  will  soon  break  into  pieces  that 
which  contains  it. 

One  who  speaks  from  experience*  Jells  us 
that  to  the  English  university  student  his  exer- 
cise is  ns  much  a daily  necessity  as  his  food ; 
that  it  consists  of  walks  of  eight  miles  in  less 

• Five  Years  in  an  English  University.  By  Charles 
Astor  Brictto. 
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than  two  hours,  varied  with  jumping  hedges, 
ditches,  and  gates,  rowing  on  the  river,  playing 
at  cricket  and  foot-ball,  and  riding  twelve  miles 
without  drawing  bridle.  The  common  standard 
of  a good  walker,  he  says,  among  the  English 
students,  is  to  have  gone  fifteen  miles  in  three 
hours.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  with 
such  vigorous  habits,  “ dyspepsia  is  almost  un- 
known, bilious  attacks  are  not  common,  and 
consumption  scarcely  heard  of and  that,  with 
such  health,  the  Cambridge  man  can  read  his 
nine  hours  a day,  and  even  accomplish  with  im- 
punity the  less  scholastic  feats  of  heavy  sup- 
pers and  strong  punch.  At  our  colleges  there 
may  be  a maximum  of  punch  and  suppers,  but 
certainly  only  a minimum  of  study  and  exercise. 

Contrast  the  life  of  the  American  with  that  of 
the  English  student.  Look  at  that  pale-faced, 
dirty-complexioned  youth,  flitting  like  the  ghost 
of  a monk  from  his  college  cell  to  chapel  or  re- 
citation hall.  His  very  dress  is  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial.  His  meagre  frame  is  hung  with 
a limp  calico  gown,  and  his  feet  drag  after  him 
in  slouchy  slippers.  Follow  him  to  his  room, 
where  he  lives  his  life  almost  unconscious  of  the 
air,  earth,  or  sky,  and  you  see  him  subside  sud- 
denly into  that  American  abomination,  a rock- 
ing-chair, or  fall  upon  his  bed,  where,  with  his 
pipe  and  a book  wearily  conned,  he  awaits  the 
unwelcome  call  of  the  bell  to  lecture.  To  move 
he  is  indisposed;  and  yet,  when  at  rest,  he 
seems  exhausted.  He  does  not  sit,  bnt  sprawls ; 
and  he  and  his  fellows,  in  their  loose  and  fusty 
dress,  as  they  listlessly  lounge  or  drawl  out  their 
recitations,  might  readily  pass  for  so  many  cap- 
tives of  a watch-house,  half  awakened  into  so- 
briety from  a night’s  debauch  by  a sudden  call 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  Unlike  the 
English,  the  American  student  knows  nothing 
of  vigorous  exercise,  and  to  his  consciousness  a 
fifteen-mile  walk  in  three  hours  is  as  marvelous 
as  the  speed  of  a locomotive  to  a squatting  Turk. 
Unlike  the  English  student  again,  to  him  dys- 
pepsia, bilious  attacks,  and  consumption  are  no 
mysteries.  It  might  be  well  if  this  physical 
indolence  secured  intellectual  activity,  but  we 
await  patiently  for  any  such  evidence  in  Amer- 
ican scholarship.  That  collegiate  success  is  not 
followed  by  proportionate  advancement  in  life, 
which  is  true  in  this  country  but  nowhere  else, 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  weak  tone  of 
health,  and  consequent  diminished  powers  of 
intellectual  and  physical  endurance,  engendered 
by  academic  habits.  It  is  thus  that  the  freer 
life  of  the  wilder  student,  and  his  naturally  in- 
creased bodily  vitality,  are  oftener  preludes  to 
active  usefulness  than  the  monkish  habits  of  the 
more  regular. 

It  is  stated  authoritatively  that  families  re- 
nding constantly  in  Paris  soon  become  extinct ; 
that  out  of  the  whole  native  population  there 
are  hardly  a thousand  persons  who  can  trace 
their  ancestors,  as  inhabitants  of  Paris,  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  so  far  back  as  two  hundred  years. 
A Parisian  youth  of  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion ha a almost  the  form  and  manners  of  a 


woman,  and  if  he  marries,  has  seldom  any  chil- 
dren that  live.  Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  a 
town  life,  with  its  emasculating  habits.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  modem  civilization  to  compress 
human  beings  into  the  density  of  large  cities 
and  towns.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  these  United  States,  where  the  silent  forest 
and  pathless  swamp  of  to-day  become  the  busy 
market  and  the  well- trod  street  of  the  morrow. 
Association  is  the  law  of  our  progress,  and  the 
single  arm  no  more  settles  the  struggle  with 
nature  than  the  hand-to-hand  fight  does  the 
modem  battle.  With  this  requirement  of  civil- 
ization the  Americans,  with  their  usual  eager- 
ness to  advance,  hasten  to  conform;  and  though 
migratory  and  ceaseless  in  their  flight,  they 
never  settle  but  in  flocks.  Towns  rise  and  cities 
are  organized  with  the  rapidity  of  a dream.  All 
this  is  in  accordance  with  destiny,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  communities  is  a law  of  progress 
that  must  be  obeyed.  This  hiving  of  mankind 
is  doubtless  favorable  to  industry,  but  it  were 
well,  if  men  must  swarm  and  work  like  bees, 
that  they  should  take  their  turn,  like  these  ex- 
emplary insects,  among  the  honied  flowers. 

The  nervous  diseases  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  modem  times,  the  insanities,  the  spinal  irri- 
tations, and  the  hysterias  and  hypochondrias, 
are  due  unquestionably  to  the  unmitigated  town 
life,  which  is  the  result  of  modem  civilization 
generally,  and  more  especially  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  So,  too,  it  must  inevitably  be, 
as  long  as  our  citizen’s  habits  are  so  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  health.  If  he  persists  in  working 
his  brain  without  alternation  of  repose,  and  in 
keeping  his  nerves  raw  by  constant  excitement, 
pain,  disease,  and  death  must  be  the  result. 
Our  people  live  too  much  in  the  city, 

“ Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,” 
or,  at  any  rate,  are  far  too  eager  for  its  excite- 
ments and  dissipation.  When,  moreover,  the 
citizen  migrates  for  a season  to  the  country,  he 
carries  his  city  habits  with  him,  and  his  life 
there  is  no  more  than  his  town  life  over  again, 
with  renewed  vigor  from  fresh  excitement. 

There  are  no  people  so  little  robust  in  their 
habits  as  the  Americans.  They  never  walk 
when  they  can  ride,  and  always  prefer  the  coach 
to  the  less  easy  back  of  a horse.  The  rocking- 
chair  is  an  American  invention,  and  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  physical  inaction  of  the  people. 
They  are  hardly  equal  to  the  effort  of  sitting,  and 
lie  on  two  chairs  rather  than  take  their  seat  on 
one.  They  are  so  hostile  to  fresh  air,  that  they 
take  it  almost  as  an  insult  if  a window  is  raised 
or  a door  opened,  and  have  an  unaccountable 
preference  for  the  certainty  of  being  smothered 
to  death  to  the  remotest  chance  of  catching  a 
cold.  They  are  emphatically  an  in-door  peo- 
ple, and  only  nse  their  legs  when  forced  to  keep 
moving  on  the  tread-mill  of  daily  business. 
They  know  little  of  pleasure,  and  only  of  that 
which  is  sensuous  and  stimulating  to  the  nerves. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  delights  of  the  road, 
the  field,  and  the  river,  and  of  that  joyous  flow 
of  the  animal  spirits  set  in  motion  by  the  spring 
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of  the  muscles.  They  prefer  those  amusements 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  an  expenditure 
of  physical  force,  and  accordingly  take  kindly  to 
cards  and  other  table  games.  The  very  words 
“sport”  and  “sportsmen”  have  been  perverted 
from  their  old  English  significations  to  mean 
gaming  and  gamblers.  The  American  shows  a 
consciousness  of  physical  weakness  in  distrust- 
ing his  muscular  power,  and  resorting  in  a quar- 
rel to  the  cane  or  revolver,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  appeal  to  fisticuffs.  His  speed  sur- 
passes his  strength,  and  if  it  were  not  for  hi9 
pluck  ho  would  seldom  reach  the  end  of  great 
enterprises.  lie  accomplishes  his  purposes,  but 
his  body  is  fearfully  racked  in  the  struggle.  His 
course  is  at  times  rapid  in  movement,  but  brief 
in  duration.  He  may  be  kept  ahead,  by  the 
whip  and  the  spur,  of  all  competitors  for  a short 
heat,  but,  like  many  a promising  young  horse, 
he  wins  his  first  race  to  the  irreparable  ruin  of 
his  condition. 

The  costume  of  the  American  marks  the  ef- 
feminacy of  his  habits.  It  is  finical,  and  more 
adapted  to  show  than  service.  Its  glossy  nap 
and  fineness  of  texture  arc  not  suited  to  the  hard 
muscular  rubs  of  an  active  physical  life.  While 
the  robust  Englishman  sallies  out  in  all  weathers 
in  coarse  shooting-jacket,  leathern  gaiters,  and 
hob-nailed  shoes,  and  walks  long  and  vigorously, 
the  delicate  American  never  shows  himself  but 
under  a clear  sky,  and  saunters  gently  in  the  full 
dress  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  satin  waistcoat, 
and  French  boots.  The  American’s  lungs  are 
never  inflated  with  a full  breath,  and  his  chest 
accordingly  contracts,  and  his  shoulders  bend 
under  their  own  weight ; his  muscles  shrink,  and 
his  legs  become  lank  from  disuse ; his  face  >vaxes 
pale  from  in-door  life;  his  brain  grows  languid 
from  exhaustion,  and  his  nerves  are  raw  and 
irritable  from  excitement.  All  the  succulency 
of  health  is  burnt  out  of  him,  and  he  is  parched 
and  shriveled  by  the  fire  of  his  daily  life. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
leading  the  British  Senate,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, at  seventy-two,  bearing  the  whole  weight 
of  the  administration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, appear  to  us  as  marvelous  examples  of 
vigorous  old  age ; while,  in  England,  a brilliant 
speech  from  the  one,  or  a forcible  administrative 
blow  from  the  other,  hardly  suggests  a remark. 
Old  age  comes  nearly  a score  of  years  earlier  in 
America  than  elsewhere,  and  men  are  superan- 
nuated with  us  while  they  are  at  the  height  of 
their  usefulness  in  England.  A comparison  be- 
tween the  physical  habits  of  the  two  countries 
explains  the  difference.  It  is  not  that  wc  work 
more,  but  that  we  play  less.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  the  English  establishes  a habit  of  mus- 
cular exercise  and  a taste  for  out-door  life, 
which  so  invigorate  their  bodies  and  vitalize 
their  animal  spirits  that  physical  activity  be- 
comes a necessity  of  their  nature. 

The  founder  of  Winchester  School  made  it  a 
law  of  that  institution  that  no  boy  should  have 
his  dinner  until  he  had  first  run  up  and  down 
the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  that  fine  Gothic 


structure  built  by  the  glorious  old  William  of 
Wyckham  centuries  ago.  So  early  were  the 
English  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  exercis- 
ing the  body  as  they  disciplined  the  mind. 

The  Englishman  must  have  the  freedom  of 
the  air  to  breathe,  and  the  scope  of  the  earth 
to  move  upon,  or  he  is  as  uneasy  as  a frog  un- 
der an  air-pump.  He  accordingly  secures  both 
the  one  and  the  other ; and  though  fashion,  po- 
litical ambition,  or  business  take  him  to  Lon- 
don, he  never  fails  to  enjoy  his  vacation  in  the 
country.  His  holiday  is  as  sacred  to  the  En- 
glish statesman,  lawyer,  and  merchant,  as  it  is 
to  the  school- boy ; and  they  would  as  soon  think 
of  going  without  their  daily  roast  beef  and  port 
as  w ithout  their  shooting  on  the  moors,  or  their 
country  revel  at  Christmas.  The  American, 
howrever,  has  hardly  an  interval  of  relaxation, 
although  the  fourth  of  July  and  the  first  of  the 
year  are  down  in  his  calendar  as  holidays,  of 
which,  however,  he  is  only  conscious  from  the 
shock  to  his  nerves  by  the  sudden  stoppage  to 
the  machinery  of  business  in  consequence  of 
the  close  of  his  bank.  This  system  of  all  work 
and  no  ploy,  however,  is,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
not  only  unfavorable  to  health  but  unprofitable 
to  the  pocket.  Here  is  a profit  and  loss  argu- 
ment which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  merchants  and  traders,  who  certainly,  if 
they  ignore  physiology,  are  wide  awake  enough 
to  the  main  chance.  A manufacturing  house 
in  England,  starting  with  the  proposition  that 
“we  ourselves  get  holidays  when  we  can,”  de- 
clare that  they  have  resolved  to  give  their  work- 
men holidays  tco.  This  sensible  resolution  is 
strengthened,  according  to  their  own  account, 
by  this  very  satisfactory  profit  argument.  Un- 
der the  high-pressure  system,  the  laborer  works 
3110  hours  a year;  with  reasonable  holidays, 
there  is  a loss  of  time  of  104  hours  on  each 
man’s  work.  The  same  wages  are  paid  for  the 
less  time,  and,  the  judicious  Englishmen  say, 
with  the  gain  of  some  hundred  pounds  by  the 
new  system,  as  the  wrork,  with  the  renewed 
strength  from  the  holiday,  is  done  in  better 
spirit.  Dr.  Lancaster,  a famous  English  sta- 
tistician, has  proved  that  even  in  London  8000 
persons  at  least  lose  their  health,  and  1000  die 
annually  from  exhaustion.  Who  could  com- 
pute the  hecatombs  sacrificed  to  the  American 
Moloch  of  unmitigated  work ! 

We  have  already  reminded  our  fashionable 
women,  on  a previous  occasion,  that  their  hab- 
its are  admirably  adapted  for  making  them  what 
they  are — rather  pretty  than  beautiful — more 
shadowy  than  substantial.  Their  nerves,  like 
those  of  the  men,  are  torn  into  pieces,  but  not 
by  the  anxieties  of  monev-making ; the  excite- 
ment of  spending  it  supplies  them  with  their 
means  of  wear  and  tear.  If  shut  out  from  the 
freedom  of  Wall  Street,  they  take  their  liberty 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue ; and  if  fathers  and  hus- 
bands do  toil  all  day,  wives  and  daughters  have 
their  revenge  in  dissipating  all  night.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  decide  who  have  the  harder  work  of 
the  two.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
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courses  of  both  are  equally  unwholesome ; and 
whether  the  one  wears  out  his  life  and  the  oth- 
er wastes  hers,  it  is  right  to  protest  against  the 
orerdone  business  in  the  one  case,  and 
“The  toiling  pleasure  that  sickens  into  pain** 

of  the  other.  It  is  the  excessive  excitement  of 
fashion,  unmitigated  by  robust  habits,  which 
weakens  the  body  and  destroys  the  health.  Our 
women  want  the  strength  and  elasticity,  engen- 
dered by  healthful  out-door  life,  to  stand  dissi- 
pation, and  have  that  very  weakness  which  gives 
them  the  greater  proclivity  to  its  temptations. 
A feeble  and  diseased  body  is  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a thirst  for  excitement,  and  our  wo- 
men, were  they  more  robust,  would  care  less  for 
it,  and  not  suffer  so  much  from  its  effects. 

Americans  are  gregarious,  but  they  are  not 
social.  They  eat  in  company,  but,  like  a herd 
of  cattle  in  a pasture,  each  one  is  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  chewing  his  own  cud  to  be  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  fellows.  They  rush  in 
crowds  to  the  fashionable  resort,  and  are  whirled 
together  in  a torrent  of  excitement,  but  with  such 
rapidity  that,  like  certain  headlong  streams, 
though  they  meet  they  do  not  mix.  The  best 
influences  of  society  are  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  excitement,  and  what  should  enliven  and 
strengthen,  inflames  and  weakens.  We  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  simple  and  healthful  enjoyments 
of  social  intercourse  for  the  wild  revelry  of  fash- 
ionable dissipation.  That  our  men  and  women 
should  break  down  under  such  a high-pressure 
system,  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  that 
they  do  so  is  clear  from  their  pale  faces,  hag- 
gard expressions,  shrunk  bodies,  frequent  ail- 
ments, and  premature  old  age.  We  must  check 
our  speed.  Wc  bring  up  our  children  too  fast, 
we  work  too  fast,  we  dissipate  too  fast,  we  eat 
too  fast,  live  too  fast,  and,  consequently,  always 
ahead  of  our  time,  we  die  too  fast.  With  less 
forcing  in  youth  and  more  gradual  development, 
with  less  eagerness  in  work  and  more  repose, 
with  more  enjoyment  and  less  excitement  in 
pleasure,  with  diminished  straining  of  the  nerves 
and  increased  activity  of  the  muscles,  such  a 
condition  and  consciousness  of  high  health  will 
be  reached,  that  knowing,  we  will  not  care  to 
inquire  “How  to  Keep  Well.” 


THE  OLD  MAN’S  STORY. 

I AM  an  old  man  now.  Time  has  almost 
done  with  me.  My  limbs,  which  once  did 
their  work  so  well  in  supporting  my  youthful 
frame,  now  totter  under  their  weight,  and  my 
vision  is  now  so  dim  that  all  nature  is  but  an 
indistinct  shadow  to  me.  And  among  the  scat- 
tered gray  locks  upon  my  head  there  remains 
only  here  and  there  a raven  hair  to  tell  of  the 
youth  now  past  and  gone — sad  remembrancers 
of  hours  which  can  never  come  again  ! — and  I 
soon  shall  sink  into  my  grave,  as  others  have 
done  before  me,  forgotten,  unknown,  save  to  a 
few  whose  hearts  will  still  sadden  at  the  recol- 
lection of  me.  Think  not,  dear  reader,  that 
these  are  the  querulous  complaints  of  an  old 
dotard,  whose  last  act  is  an  effort  to  bring  him- 
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self  into  notice,  that  his  name  may  live  after 
him.  It  is  not  so.  I do  not  murmur.  I am 
well  content  that  so  it  should  be.  I have  a 
better  object  than  the  mere  seeking  of  the  “bub- 
ble reputation.”  I want  to  do  you  some  good 
before  I leave  the  world.  Excuse,  then,  the 
simple  style  of  an  old  man  who  has  forgotten  all 
his  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  whose  first  attempt 
at  authorship  is  made  when  he  can  not  even  be 
inspired  by  Nature’s  beauties,  when  his  head  is 
bowed  ’neath  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  seventy 
winters ; but  who,  notwithstanding,  has  still  a 
heart  warm  for  those  who  yet  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  life  inexperienced  in  the  troubles 
and  also  in  the  joys  which  maturer  life  brings 
with  it. 

My  life  has  not  been  an  eventful  one : the 
same  path  which  I have  trod  others  have  trod 
before  me.  I have  climlfed  its  steeps,  and  toil- 
ed in  the  burden  and  heat  of  its  day;  but  I have, 
too,  walked  in  its  pleasant  valleys,  and  been  re- 
freshed by  its  cooling  streams.  Occasionally  a 
serpent  has  crossed  my  path,  an  adder  has  stung 
me.  Sometimes  a flower  has  smiled  before  me 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  when  I plucked  it  I have 
found  treacherous  thorns;  but  I do  not  forget 
the  flowers  without  thorns  which  gave  to  me 
nothing  but  pleasure.  There  was,  however,  a 
turning  from  this  well-beaten  track — a passage 
in  my  life’s  history  which  redeems  it  from  mo- 
notony, and  which  may  win  you  as  a listener 
for  a little  while.  This  one  passage  which, 
through  a long  vista  of  forty-nine  years,  quivers 
this  aged  frame  with  a sickening  horror,  will 
send  a thrill  through  your  young  hearts  which 
will  be  recompense  sufficient  for  any  trouble  on 
my  part. 

My  life  began  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where 
my  father  owned  a large  plantation.  He  had 
started  in  life  with  but  little,  but  by  those 
strange  turns  and  quirks  of  fortune  had  amass- 
ed an  immense  property.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story,  to  enter 
into  a description  of  the  personal  appearance, 
character,  and  mental  qualifications  of  my  dear 
father.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  a noble, 
high-souled  Southerner,  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous to  a degree  which,  had  Dame  Fortune 
been  less  constant,  would  have  made  and  left 
him  a beggar.  It  might  with  truth  have  been 
said  of  him  that  he  was  without  littleness  of 
feeling,  and  it  makes  my  heart  swell  with  hon- 
est pride  to  call  him  Father. 

My  mother ! Oh,  what  streams  of  tenderness 
flow  in  at  the  very  name,  refreshing  and  mak- 
ing me  young  once  more  I What  do  I not  re- 
call of  her  that  is  beautiful  and  loving ! — with 
her  soft  brown  hair,  and  smooth  pure  brow,  trav- 
ersed, even  as  I first  remember  it,  by  lines  of 
care ; the  deep  blue  eyes,  too,  with  the  shadow 
over  them,  showing  that  life  had  not  been  with- 
out its  strifes  to  her. 

She  had  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  many  chil- 
dren ; but  bud  after  bud  had  dropped  unblos- 
soming from  the  parent  tree  until  I alone  was 
left,  and  upon  me  was  lavished  all  the  tender- 
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ness  of  her  loving  heart.  There  was  one  other 
member  of  our  family  whom  I must  mention ; 
it  was  a ward  of  my  father’s — a young  orphan 
girl,  left  to  him  by  an  intimate  friend  when  she 
was  but  an  infant.  She  was  the  only  being 
who  ever  attempted  to  rival  me  in  the  affection 
of  my  parents,  and  we  loved  each  other  too 
fondly  for  jealousy.  From  being  a pure,  fairy- 
like little  being,  like,  indeed,  to  a fair  flower, 
we  called  her  Lily.  The  name  suited  her  well ; 
she  was  just  one  to  smile  and  rejoice  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  bend  and  droop  before  the  storm. 
She  was  younger  than  myself,  and  I well  re- 
member the  pride  I took  in  protecting  her.  She 
was  afraid  of  every  thing ; and  I do  not  believe 
that  any  soldier’s  heart  ever  throbbed  in  the 
excitement  of  the  battle-field  with  more  pleas- 
urable emotions  than  did  mine  when  Lily  would 
look  to  me  for  protectftm  against  some  imagin- 
ary danger.  Sometimes  it  was  a rabbit,  as 
timid  as  herself;  sometimes  merely  a stump, 
which,  in  her  eyes,  was  certainly  an  old  and 
very  ferocious  man ; and  sometimes  it  was  but 
a harmless  denizen  of  the  poultry-yard  walking 
toward  her.  These  dangers  did  not,  it  is  true, 
require  any  exercise  of  courage  to  enhance  their 
pleasure  to  my  boy’s  spirit ; but  it  was  real  hap- 
piness to  feel  that  I was  looked  to  for  relief,  and 
I felt  myself  a man  in  giving  it.  Thus  our 
happy  childhood  passed  away,  with  not  a cloud 
to  obscure  its  brightness,  until  I was  fifteen 
years  old  and  Lily  twelve.  Then  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  I should  go  from  home  to  school, 
and  take  my  first  lesson  iu  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  my  fellow-wen.  I shall  never  forget  our 
grief  in  the  separation ; how  Lily  clung  around 
my  neck,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  little  heart  would 
break ; and  how  my  dear  father  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  laughingly  bade  her  cheer  up— -that 
Willie  would  soon  come  home  a man,  and  she 
should  be  his  little  wife.  I saw  the  surprised 
eyes  and  blushing  face  of  the  little  girl,  heard 
my  father’s  hearty  laugh,  and  I started  off  into 
the  world  with  a new  idea  in  my  head,  and  a 
new  love  in  my  heart.  The  suggestion  was  never 
absent  from  me  afterward. 

I looked  upon  her  with  different  eyes,  and 
peopled  dream-land  with  her  image.  We  wrote 
to  each  other;  and  when  I went  home  at  my 
yacation  I found  her  grown  more  lovely,  but  I 
was  conscious  of  a change  in  her  manner  to  me. 
In  her  letters  she  would  recall  old  scenes  and 
bring  up  old  associations,  but  when  in  actual 
presence  she  would  avoid  all  renewal  of  them. 
If  I w anted  to  w alk,  she  was  sure  to  be  in  an 
industrious  mood ; if  I proposed  a private  and 
confidential  conversation,  there  was  sure  to  be 
an  interesting  passage  in  some  book  which  I 
must  read  to  her.  She  was  ever  ready  with  an 
excuse,  some  device  to  prevent  a renewal  of  our 
old  familiar  intercourse.  With  my  father  and 
mother  she  was  the  same  mischievous,  playful 
child ; but  with  me  she  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  the  grave,  dignified  woman.  Her 
manner  puzzled,  annoyed,  and  distressed  me. 

It  was  the  day  before  I was  to  start  for  Eu- 


rope, where  I must  stay  for  two  years.  I had 
tried  in  vain  to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  Lily 
of  my  feelings  toward  her.  With  the  utmost 
freedom,  as  I had  been  accustomed  to  do  from 
a child,  I told  my  mother  every  thing.  It  was 
my  first  real  sorrow.  Even  now  I feel  the  pres- 
sure of  her  6oft  hand  smoothing  my  cheek  as 
she  tried  to  comfort  me.  It  would  be  different. 
Lily  was  shy ; I had  grown  so  tall,  and  she  had 
lost  my  identity  with  the  W7  illie  of  former  years. 
She  advised  me  to  seek  an  explanation.  As  I 
left  her  room  I met  Lily  crossing  the  hall.  I 
went  up  to  her,  and  said,  in  a playful  way, 
“Come,  Lily,  I want  you  to  go  to  walk  with 
me  this  last  evening.  We  will  awaken  a host 
of  recollections  by  a stroll  in  the  grove.  Now 
go  get  your  bonnet,  and  come  on  1” 

“Indeed,  Willie,  I can  not  go  this  evening. 
I am  sorry  to  deny  you,  but  I must  finish  this 
piece  of  work.” 

I was  provoked,  and  said,  almost  angrily, 
“Lily,  you  are  capricious,  and,  I almost  be- 
lieve, cold-hearted ; I never  did  see,  any  body 
so  changed.” 

She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  The  crim- 
son tide  rnshed  over  her  neck  and  face  until 
the  very  roots  of  her  hair  seemed  set  in  blood. 
“ It  is  you  who  are  changed,”  she  said.  “You 
are  suspicious  of  me.  You  will  not  be  my 
brother  Willie  any  more.  And  I am  to  be 
tormented  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  be- 
cause I can  not — ” She  stopped,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  the  fiush  upon  her  cheek 
deepening  more  in  shame  than  anger.  I drew 
nearer  to  her,  but  before  I could  touch  her  she 
had  flown  up  the  wide  staircase,  and  I heard 
her  door  slam.  The  mystery  was  to  me  solved; 
she  loved  me  only  as  a brother,  had  fathomed 
my  wishes,  and  wished  to  avoid  giving  me  pain. 
I started  off  with  a heavy  heart.  My  disappoint- 
ment was  a bitter  one ; but  in  my  heart  I had 
to  acknowledge  that  6he  had  acted  rightly. 

From  Paris  I wrote  to  her,  telling  her  that  I 
appreciated  her  motives.  I never  received  an 
answer  to  my  letter ; indeed  she  never  got  it. 

It  was  far  from  my  intention,  dear  reader, 
to  make  this  a love-story ; and,  after  all,  this  is 
but  to  act  as  an  introduction  to  the  one  grand 
event  I have  promised  to  tell  you  of.  Neither 
is  it  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  my 
travels  in  Europe ; what  I saw  there  other  trav- 
elers have  seen,  and  put  down  in  books.  My 
heart  was  not  in  them.  My  two  years  were 
spent  in  wild  longings  to  get  home.  I had  not 
been  able  to  shake  off  or  change  the  feelings  I 
had  for  Lily.  In  spite  of  my  most  desperate  ef- 
forts I had  to  acknowledge  that  I was  still  hop- 
ing on.  I tried  to  improve  myself  in  every 
thing,  and  did  improve : it  was  all  in  the  hope 
that  her  sisterly  affection  had  worn  out  in  my 
absence,  and  would  give  place  to  another  and 
a tenderer  feeling.  She  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  all  my  feelings  clustered ; in  her  all  my 
thoughts  centred.  I mingled  in  society,  but 
the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Italy,  and  the  spark- 
ling vivacity  of  the  French  women,  only  brought 
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them  into  comparison  with  the  infantine  loveli- 
ness and  infectious  mirth  of  the  companion  of 
my  boyhood,  and  I turned  from  them  in  utter 
dissatisfaction  at  the  contrast. 

Well,  those  two  years  flew  by  on  leaden  wings ; 
but  they  passed  at  last,  and  I gladly  returned 
home.  I waited  a day  in  New  York,  that  my 
letter  announcing  my  arrival  might  be  before 
me. 

It  was  a sweet,  bright  day  in  early  May  that  I 
drew  near  to  my  father’s  house.  The  carriage 
had  been  sent  some  miles  to  meet  me,  and  old 
Juba  was  winning  my  thanks  and  praises  by  his 
efforts  to  hurry  me  on  my  journey  as  much  as  it 
was  possible.  Every'  thing  seemed  to  have  been 
done  with  reference  to  my  return ; every  where 
I recognized  the  hand  of  affection,  and  even 
Nature’s  self  seemed  to  join  in  the  general  joy — 
the  green  grass,  the  smiling  flowers,  and  the 
joyous  note  of  the  bird,  all  seemed  to  welcome 
me  home.  Oh,  the  magic  of  the  word ! My 
heart  seemed  to  bound  within  me,  and  I could 
not  restrain  my  disposition  to  leap  from  the  car- 
riage and  return  the  greetings  of  my  ebony 
friends  with  as  much  heartiness  as  they  were 
given.  Then  came  the  silent  embrace  of  my 
father,  speaking  more  than  volumes  of  words, 
* and  the  tearful  tenderness  of  my  mother,  as  she 
thanked  God  for  bringing  me  safely  home.  All 
this  was  happiness  indeed,  but  I looked  beyond. 
Behind  my  mother  stood  Lily,  looking  lovelier 
than  ever,  in  her  dress  of  sky  blue,  falling  in 
such  graceful  folds  around  her  slight  but  beauti- 
fully rounded  figure.  Her  cheek  was  a little 
paler  than  when  I left,  but  there  was  a light  in  her 
eye  that  made  my  heart  bound.  ’Tis  true,  she 
was  dignified  still ; but  there  was  a shy,  timid 
consciousness  of  the  possession  of  feelings  which 
6he  feared  to  betray.  I was  perfectly  happy.  I 
had  never  felt  in  such  spirits.  I laughed  and 
talked  in  the  wildest  possible  manner.  At  last 
we  separated,  or  at  least  Lily  left  us,  and  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  myself  sat  down  for  a 
quiet  talk.  How  well  do  I remember  it ! We 
were  discussing  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  my  absence,  and  forming  plans  for 
the  future,  when  my  father  said,  with  rather  a 
meaning  smile,  “And  now,  my  boy,  you  must 
begin  to  look  out  for  yourself  a wife.  We  shall 
sadly  want  a daughter  when  our  little  Lily  is 
gone.” 

I was  thunderstruck.  I felt  as  if  crushed  by 
a mountain  weight.  I looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  mute  amazement.  At  last  I managed 
to  ask  what  was  it — what  did  he  mean  ? 

“ Why,  has  not  Lily  written  to  you,  the  sly 
little  minx ! I thought  she  would  have  told  you. 
She  went  to  Richmond  last  winter  and  brought 
back  with  her  an  elegant,  fine-looking  fellow, 
a Dr.  Allen,  and  she  has  taken  a fancy  to  the 
name.  I think  she  is  doing  well,  no  doubt,  but 
still  I shall  miss  my  little  lady-bird  sadly.  I 
had  hoped  it  would  have  been  different,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Well,  good- 
night, Will,  my  boy — I am  glad  you  are  at  home 
once  more and  the  old  gentleman  picked  up 


his  candle  and  left  the  room.  I do  not  know 
how  long  I lay  with  my  head  in  my  mother’s 
lap,  all  my  hopes  blasted,  my  dream  at  an  end. 
Not  one  word  was  spoken;  but  softly,  softly 
moved  the  velvet  palm  over  my  fevered  brow. 
I closed  my  eyes.  I felt  that  she  read  my  heart. 
She  knew  its  agony,  and  if  any  thing  could 
comfort  me  her  silent  sympathy  did.  Every 
now  and  then  she  would  stoop  down  and  kiss 
away  the  scalding  tears  which,  in  spite  of  my 
manhood,  would  flow,  and  say,  “Dear  child!”  or 
“My  poor  Willie !”  But  the  long  hours  we  sat 
there  she  never  pried  into  my  secret,  only  gave 
me  her  silent  sympathy.  At  last  we  parted, 
and  retiring  to  my  room,  I threw  myself  upon 
my  bed  and  gave  way  to  my  bitter  grief.  I had 
never  had  such  feelings  before.  Heart  and  brain 
seemed  crushed  by  one  stroke.  The  thick  dark- 
ness of  night  was  nothing  to  the  midnight  of 
my  heart.  For  hours  I lay  tossing,  groaning, 
and  lamenting  that  I had  ever  been  born.  The 
many  blessings  I had  were  as  nothing.  What 
were  they  in  comparison  with  what  was  denied 
to  me  ? Like  a spoiled  child,  I disdained  all 
my  toys  because  there  was  one  beyond  my  grasp. 
Oh,  how  is  that  night  written  deep  on  my  mem- 
ory— burned  into  my  heart!  No  soft  hand  to 
soothe  away  the  anguish,  and,  alas ! I knew  not 
where  to  find  comfort  when  unearthly  friend  was 
near. 

Hours  must  have  passed  before,  exhausted  by 
my  overwrought  feelings,  I fell  into  a strange 
slumber — so  deep,  that  I was  unconscious  of  my 
own  breathing,  and  yet  acutely  conscious  of  ob- 
jects around.  I had  my  eyes  closed,  but  I felt 
the  darkness  pressing  upon  their  lids.  It  seemed 
as  if  even  my  heart  stood  still.  So  horrible 
were  my  sensations  that  I longed  to  rouse  my- 
self, but,  like  a person  in  a nightmare,  I was  un- 
able to  stir;  so  I lay  until  it  seemed  to  grow 
lighter  around  me,  and  I heard  James  (the 
servant)  enter  the  room.  I heard  him  step 
carefully  and  noiselessly  for  fear  of  disturbing 
my  slumber.  I heard  him  stop,  surprised,  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  at  seeing  me  still  dressed  as  I 
had  been  the  day  before.  He  seemed  ht  first 
to  hesitate  about  calling  me.  He  would  walk 
about  the  room,  and  then  return  to  the  bed  as 
if  there  was  something  in  my  appearance  which 
drew  him  there.  I longed  for  him  to  touch  me, 
and  arouse  me  from  my  horrible  nightmare. 
At  last  he  came  close  to  me  and  called,  “ Mass’ 
William!  Mass’ William !”  I did  not  move — I 
cduld  not  move.  He  laid  his  hand  on  mine.  It 
was  icy  cold  against  his,  and  he  rushed,  horrified, 
from  the  room.  All  this  I felt,  but  could  not 
move.  Then  I knew  that  I was  in  a living 
death.  Oh,  why  was  it  that  the  agony  at  my 
heart  did  not  send  the  curdling  blood  through 
my  veins!  But  no;  the  same  awful  stillness 
reigned  through  my  whole  frame.  Oh,  what 
would  I not  have  given  to  raise  a finger,  to 
move  a muscle!  I felt  that  I was  indeed  a 
living  soul  in  a dead  body.  My  hands  lay 
crossed  serenely  over  my  breast,  as  if  to  tell  of 
quiet  within ; my  features,  I felt,  were  placid 
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and  calm.  My  frame  seemed  no  longer  a part 
of  myself.  My  soul  writhed  in  agony  and  si- 
lence within  its  shell.  I heard  my  mother’s 
shriek,  my  father’s  groan;  and  there  was  another 
sound — it  seemed  like  a wail  of  anguish  from  a 
breaking  heart.  Whose  wasjt  ? And  the  im- 
prisoned feelings  quivered  and  shook  with  some- 
thing between  pleasure  and  pain,  but  they  gave 
no  outward  sign.  I heard  the  confusion  about 
the  house ; the  physician,  the  minister  sent  for; 
orders  issued  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  each 
one  heard  and  felt  by  me.  I seemed  to  be  a 
mass  of  feeling,  and  each  circumstance  vibrated 
painfully  against  the  tightly-strung  chord  de- 
scending through  my  whole  frame,  and  in  its 
descent  touching  each  nerve,  sending  through 
me  a thrill  of  the  intensest  anguish,  the  most 
exquisite  suffering;  but  there  was  the  same 
awful  stillness  reigning  without. 

They  gathered  around  my  bed — my  father, 
my  mother,  the  servants,  all — I heard  their 
deep  sobs.  I heard  the  grief  too  deep  for  tears — 
so  sudden,  so  lately  in  health,  and  now  dead! 
I shuddered  at  the  word;  but  the  shell  upon  the 
bed  was  silent — quiet  as  ever.  My  mother’s  form 
pressed  the  bed  beside  me,  her  agony  giving  ven£ 
only  occasionally  in  words  such  as 

“Oh!  had  he  but  been  a child  of  God,  I 
could  have  borne  it ; but  death  without  hope !” 

The  doctor  came.  My  eyelids  were  raised. 
Through  those  half-closed  portals  I gazed  once 
more  on  the  faces  I so  loved ; but  my  feelings 
gave  no  expression  to  those  film-covered  pupils. 
My  vest  was  undone.  I heard  the  sad  declara- 
tion, in  tones  of  deep  sympathy,  “No  pulsation 
— all  over !”  I felt  my  mother  fall  lifeless  beside 
me — I heard  my  father's  frenzied  expressions  of 
grief,  and  I was  left  to  be  shrouded  for  the  grave. 
It  was  done  by  the  tender,  loving  hands  of  our 
own  domestics,  amidst  many  tears  over  “ poor 
Mass*  Willie;”  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  thrill 
of  horror,  doubly  intense  because  it  only  touched 
within.  I was  laid  upon  my  own  bed,  each 
limb  straightened,  each  fold  laid  in  its  place ; 
the  windows  opened,  to  prevent,  as  I shudder- 
ingly  thought,  the  quick  ravages  of  decay ; and 
with  many  a sigh  and  many  an  expression  of 
grief  they  left  me  alone  with  my  own  dead 
body — the  cool  breezes  sweeping  over  my  si- 
lent frame — the  sun,  in  its  garish  brightness, 
peeping  in  and  mocking  at  my  sorrow.  I re- 
member, too,  a dove  outside  my  window,  whose 
mournful  note  seemed  to  goad  me  to  madness. 
They  would  drive  it  away,  but  it  soon  returned 
and  sang  to  me  in  its  melancholy  strain  that 
live-long  day.  And  now  I must  think  how  I 
must  stare  the  evil  in  the  face.  I must  look  be- 
yond the  grave,  to  which  I would  soon  be  taken. 
I do  not  remember  that  I had  one  hope  of  being 
saved  from  my  living  death.  There  seemed  to  be 
such  a fixed  immovableness  about  my  body  that 
I could  not  realize  motion,  and  I half  believed 
myself  dead.  The  recollection  of  my  mother’s 

r’  mized  cry  of  “Oh,  had  he  but  been  a child 
God!”  filled  me  with  horror,  and  the  idea 
of  an  entrance  into  the  eternal  world  without 
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preparation  came  over  me  with  all  its  dreadful 
reality.  My  whole  life  passed  in  review  before 
me.  Alas,  what  a scene  of  black  rebellion  1 
In  vain  did  I search  for  one  act  with  which  I 
might  hope  to  appease  the  great  God.  They 
alone  fled  from  me,  and  I seemed  forced  to  view 
my  sins,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  struck 
me  with  their  enormity.  I hated  myself.  It 
seemed  just  in  God  to  punish  me  thus  severely. 
All  his  kind,  watchful  care  came  to  my  view  in 
a new  light.  Why  had  I never  seen  it  before — 
and  now  too  late  I How  could  I hope  for  par- 
don for  a lifetime  of  sin  ? Oh  no ; I must  de- 
spair— I could  not  merit  heaven — I could  never 
do  any  thing  to  show  my  love  and  gratitude; 
and  then,  in  connection  with  these  thoughts, 
came  my  mother's  teachings,  my  prayer  lisped 
at  her  knee,  and  I repeated  “Our  Father” 
with  a sort  of  tremulous  earnestness  I had  nev- 
er known  before.  But  still  I despaired ; I seem- 
ed the  blackest  thing  alive,  and  I then  under- 
stood how  devils  would  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  God  in  their  condemnation. 

As  these  and  a multitude  of  other  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind,  I heard  the  door 
opened,  and  my  mother  stood  beside  me.  I 
heard  her  subdued  moan  of  agony;  again  the 
soft  hand  smoothed  my  brow,  and  she  said,  # 

“ My  boy ! my  poor  Willie ! can  it  be  ? Oh ! 
my  God,  thou  alone  can’st  comfort  me  under 
this  most  grievous  chastisement.  Oh,  let  me 
not  murmur;  let  me  but  see  the  end  to  be 
worked  out.  Oh,  if  he  had  but  given  me  one 
word  to  show  that  he  rested  in  a Saviour,  trust- 
ed in  him,  I could  have  given  him  up  at  thy 
call  without  one  selfish  feeling ; but  now — oh, 
no  hope ! no  hope ! my  child ! my  child !”  and 
shrieking  forth  her  anguish,  they  tore  her  from 
me. 

Dear  mother,  when  did  you  ever  come  near 
me  without  imparting  comfort  ? Even  now  she 
spoke  of  a Saviour,  upon  whom  I might  rest,  in 
whom  I might  trust,  even  sinful  as  I was,  and  I 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  led  in  the  right  path.  I 
had  never  before  prayed  from  my  heart,  but  now 
it  seemed  wrung  out.  * 

Again  I was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of 
the  door,  and  felt  my  length  and  my  breadth 
measured,  with  the  remark,  in  a strange  voice, 
that  he  was  a “ stout  corp,  to  be  sure.  What 
could  ha’  been  the  matter  with  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  ha’  took  him  off  so  suddintf  ” ending 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  who  the  property  would 
go  to  now. 

“To  the  young  lady,  I specs,”  said  James; 

“ she  is  jest  like  old  Inareter’s  daughter.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  stranger,  “they  wants 
satin  lining,  silver  plate— every  thing  done  up 
in  the  fust  style  ?” 

“ Never  mind  expense,”  said  James ; “ every 
thing  must  be  done  in  the  very  most  genteelest 
style.” 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  dear  reader,  what  my 
feelings  must  have  been  at  hearing  myself  dis- 
cussed in  this  way.  The  mention  of  the  “young 
lady”  brought  Lily  before  me.  She  alone  had 
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stood  aloof  from  the  body  of  her  old  friend ; she 
did  not  care  enough  for  her  former  playmate  to 
induce  her  to  look  upon  him  once  again.  I 
pictured  her  to  myself  as  the  fond  wife — I 
thought  of  her  husband  rejoicing  in  my  death, 
because  by  it  Lily  would  come  to  him  a richly- 
endowed  bride.  These  thoughts  brought  fresh 
grief,  and  I tried  to  banish  them.  I knew  that 
I had  given  to  her  the  idolatry  of  my  heart, 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  lo  my  God. 

Through  that  long  day  many  came  to  look 
upon  me.  My  poor  father  spent  many  hours 
beside  me,  moaning  over  the  death  of  his  bright- 
est hopes.  At  last  I felt  it  grow  darker — I knew 
that  the  sun  was  going  down.  I must  pass  anoth- 
er long  night,  darkness  around  and  within  me. 
I remember  that  I was  trying  to  pray  for  sub- 
mission and  support,  when  I felt  the  sheet  lifted 
from  my  face,  and  then  I heard  the  broken- 
hearted wail  which  had  so  chained  my  attention 
in  the  morning. 

My  feelings  throbbed  with  pleasure— it  was 
Lily ! She  had  come  alone,  and  such  a sound 
could  only  come  from  a loving,  breaking  heart. 

44  Oh  Willie ! dear  Willie!  if  you  could  but 
speak  to  me — but  look  at  me— but  tell  me  that 
you  died  loving,  forgiving  me ; if  you  could  but 
hear  me  now  telling  how  I loved  you  as  I can 
never  love  any  one  else — how  from  my  very 
heart  I have  longed  for  your  return.  If  I only 
had  some  one  to  talk  to ; bnt  no  one  loves  me 
now.  Dear  mamma  even  shudders  when  I 
come  near  her,  and  papa  does  not  notice  me.  I 
must  weep  alone.  Oh,  I am  so  desolate,  so  lone- 
ly and  miserable !” 

I felt  the  slight  pressure  of  her  figure  on  the 
bed.  Her  deep  sobs  went  to  my  heart.  I longed 
to  clasp  her  to  my  breast;  but  my  arms  were 
stiff  and  cold,  and  refused  their  aid.  I thought 
that  my  feelings  must  make  my  heart  beat,  but 
no ; still  all  was  quiet — my  hands  still  crossed 
upon  my  breast.  I must  go  down  to  my  grave 
with  my  only  ungratified  wish  in  my  grasp.  I 
had  only  to  move  to  possess  it,  and  I could  not. 
44 Oh  Lily !”  I said,  or  rather  thought,  44  why  did 
you  come  to  torment  me  with  vain  hopes — why 
withdraw  my  thoughts  from  eternity  ?”  and  I 
made  an  effort  to  be  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
heaven  ; but  my  thoughts  would  not  soar  above 
the  breaking  heart  beside  me.  I wanted  to  com- 
fort her — I wanted  to  tell  her  to  leave  me,  to 
pray  for  consolation — I wanted  to  tell  her  how, 
in  my  hour  of  darkness,  I had  found  light — how, 
in  my  writhing  agony,  I had  found  rest  in  my 
Saviour,  but  I could  not.  At  last  the  door 
opened,  and  I felt  the  light  from  a candle.  It 
was  my  mother’s  voice  I heard  saying, 

44  You  here,  my  child?”  and  I knew  that  her 
arm  was  around  the  mourner.  I heard  from 
Lily’s  bursting  heart  the  exclamation, 

44  Oh,  had  he  but  loved  me !” 

I heard  them  talk  together  of  me.  I heard 
my  mother  tell  of  my  long  devotion  to  her,  and 
then  the  sobs  came  quicker  bnt  more  softly. 
Then  my  mother  pointed  her  to  the  light  be- 
yond this  darkness — the  dark  cloud  brightly 


edged.  She  told  of  her  own  agony  in  the  morn- 
ing ; and  how,  in  the  stillness  of  her  closet,  she 
had  been  wondronsly  comforted — how  she  had 
been  assured  that  the  child  of  so  many  prayers 
could  not  be  lost — she  was  comforted  by  the  un- 
changing God.  Every  now  and  then  she  would 
hush  the  quick  sobs,  as  if  she  were  dealing  with 
a little  child. 

44  There  now,  my  own  child,  my  little  Lily, 
don’t  cry  any  more ! We  will  meet  our  Willie 
in  heaven.  We  most  not  murmur  at  our  Fa- 
ther’s chastisement.  He  had  to  take  our  idol, 
in  order  to  draw  our  rebellious  hearts  to  him- 
self.” Not  one  word  of  reproach  was  uttered — 
nothing  which  could  wound ; and  presently  the 
sobs  ceased,  and  gently  putting  her  arms  around 
her,  my  mother  led  her  from  the  room. 

Then  came  the  servants  bringing  candles— 
the  watchers,  who  were  old  companions  of  my 
own ; and  between  their  visits  and  my  own  re- 
flections the  long  night  passed  not  unhappily. 

My  funeral  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
I took  the  most  intense  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned it.  I knew  the  time  was  drawing  near. 
I heard  them  set  something  down  upon  the  bed 
— it  was  my  coffin ! I felt  myself  lifted  and  laid 
in  it.  I remember  that  my  arms  had  to  be 
pressed  close  in  order  that  I might  lie  within  its 
too  narrow  limits.  I remember  the  painfully- 
cramped  feeling  this  gave  me.  I was  then  car- 
ried into  the  parlors.  I heard  the  thick,  deep 
sobs  through  the  two  rooms.  I heard  the  trem- 
ulous hymn,  sometimes  ceasing  from  emotion, 
and  then  taken  np  again.  I heard*  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  minister  say,  44  Man  that  is  bom  of 
woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.”  I 
heard  my  own  funeral  sermon,  and  then  the 
solemn,  eloquent  supplication  to  a throne  of 
grace  for  the  bereaved;  and  then  the  words, 
4 4 The  services  will  be  concluded  at  the  grave.” 
I felt  the  sheet  lifted  from  my  face,  and  knew 
that  there  were  many  loving  eyes  fixed  upon 
me ; more  than  one  kindly  tear  fell  upon  my 
face.  I made  a desperate  effort  to  open  my 
eyes — and,  reader,  I succeeded ! I have  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  shrieks,  and  the  min- 
gling of  many  voices,  and  I sank  into  a state  of 
insensibility.  When  I awoke,  I was  in  my  own 
room,  and  the  pale,  anxious  faces  of  my  moth- 
er, my  father,  and  Lily  were  bending  over  me. 
They  looked  wearied  and  worn,  and  I knew 
what  they  had  suffered.  Those  weeks  I spent 
in  bed  were  the  happiest  of  my  life ; my  grati- 
tude, my  love  to  God  were  unbounded,  and  I 
felt  that  a lifetime  of  service  would  bnt  feebly 
testify  my  change  of  purpose  and  feeling.  I was 
at  last  able  to  sit  np,  and  day  after  day  was  my 
Lily’s  sweet  face  beside  me.  Oh ! so  well  do  I 
remember  one  day,  when  left  alone  with  her,  I 
called  the  blush  to  her  cheek  by  an  allusion  to 
the  scene  in  that  very  room ; and  asked  her  if 
she  would  indeed  be  my  little  Lily.  There 
was  no  answer  at  first,  bnt  soon  the  little  Bible 
beside  her  was  opened,  and  the  Bhining  needle 
pointed  me  to  what  I read : 44  Whither  thou 
goest,  I will  go ; and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will 
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lodge : thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest,  will  I die, 
and  there  will  I be  buried : the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me.” 

This  was  our  betrothal:  our  marriage  was 
soon  after;  and  we  have  trodden  the  path  of 
life  side  by  side.  Nor  is  the  little,  neat-looking 
old  lady,  with  well-crimped  cap  and  loving  eye, 
less  lovely  and  beloved  to  me  than  the  Lily  that 
bloomed  in  youthful  beauty  so  many  years  ago. 


THE  VIRGINIA  EDITOR. 

^ BY  A VIRGINIAN. 

THE  Virginia  Editor  is  a young,  unmarried, 
intemperate,  pugnacious,  gambling  gentle- 
man. Between  drink  and  dueling-pistols  he 
is  generally  escorted  to  a premature  grave.  If 
he  so  far  withstands  the  ravages  of  brandy  and 
gunpowder  as  to  reach  the  period  of  gray  hairs 
and  cautiousness,  he  is  deposed  to  make  room 
for  a youth  who  hates  his  life  with  an  utter 
hatred,  and  who  can’t  keep  drunk  more  than  a 
week  at  a time. 

Deposed,  he  becomes  a literaiy  ostrich,  and 
may  be  seen,  with  swollen  red  nose  and  dimin- 
ished, calfless  shanks,  migrating  from  court- 
house to  court-house,  laying  a newspaper  egg, 
which  he  leaves  to  be  hatched  into  life  and  per- 
manence by  the  pecuniary  warmth  of  the  party 
to  whom  he  sells  out  at  a small  advance.  Or 
he  undertakes  an  unfinishable  series  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  and  beseeches  sub- 
scribers thereto.  Should  he,  by  rare  good  luck 
and  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence, 
have  saved  any  money,  he  buys  a property  in 
the  countiy,  retires  to  it,  debauches  himself  with 
miscellaneous  literature,  lounges  much,  does  a 
great  deal  of  nothing  at  all,  becomes  curious  as 
to  the  variety  and  flavor  of  his  cigars,  and  writes 
an  occasional  article  about  wheat.  Should  he 
get  married,  he  sinks  into  an  obscure  and  decent 
citizen,  and  looks  back  upon  his  early  career  as 
a horrid  dream.  ' 

Previous  to  his  death,  the  Viiginia  Editor 
makes  the  most  of  the  short  time  allotted  to  him 
on  earth  by  living  at  a suicidal  velocity.  To 
test  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  influence  of  the  most  destructive 
habits  and  agencies,  appears  to  be  his  sole  pleas- 
ure and  aim.  He  is  determined  not  to  live 
longer  than  he  can  possibly  help.  A quiet  death 
at  a ripe  old  age  he  regards  as  a disgrace. 

His  first  waking  moments  in  the  morning  are 
saturated  with  a number  of  powerful  cocktails, 
to  cure  a headache,  “brought  over,”  as  an  ac- 
countant would  say,  from  the  previous  midnight. 
Cocktailed  past  the  point  of  nervousness  and  re- 
morse, he  dresses  himself,  and  wends  his  way 
to  a barber’s  shop  to  get  shaved,  if  he  shaves  at 
all.  Not  unfrequently  he  has  himself  shaved  in 
bed.  Breakfast  succeeds,  and  then,  with  a cigar 
in  his  mouth,  he  enters  his  sanctum , and  goes  to 
work ; which  work  consists  in  hunting  for  in- 
sults in  his  exchanges,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation, by  means  of  a scathing  article,  of  a future 


duel.  While  employed  upon  his  leading  article 
he  suffers  no  interruption,  except  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  brings  a note  from  another  gentle- 
man, whom  he  (the  Editor)  grossly  insulted  at 
an  oyster  supper  the  night  before.  Having  no 
earthly  recollection  of  any  such  occurrence,  the 
Editor  feels  no  hesitation  (unless  he  happens  to 
be  unusually  bilious,  or  has  no  “affair”  upon 
his  hands)  in  saying  that  he  “fully  and  frank- 
ly withdraws  any  and  every  expression  reflect- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  gentleman  as  a 
gentleman  and  a man  of  honor.” 

His  editorial  labors  vary  from  five  minutes  to 
two  hours  and  a half  in  duration.  If  he  feels 
very  badly  he  won’t  write  at  all,  but  goes  armed 
with  a stick  to  a neighboring  law-office,  and 
threatens  the  occupant  with  a caning  unless  he 
has  a spicy  article  in  the  compositors’  hands  by 
such  an  hour.  The  unhappy  barrister  complies, 
and  spices  the  Editor  into  a scrape,  for  which 
the  Editor  is  unaffectedly  thankful,  swearing  he 
would  die  without  excitement. 

Before  leaving  his  sanctum  he  answers  a 
couple  of  letters  which  arrived  by  the  last  mail. 
He  engages  to  meet  “the  gallant  Democracy 
of district,”  and  to  address  them  on  “Au- 

gust court-day.”  He  assures  a “ Constant 
Reader”  that  “ the  glorious  cause  is  prospering, 
the  skies  brightening and  suggests,  as  the  best 
means  of  putting  the  issue  of  the  canvass — “ the 
most  momentous  canvass  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic” — beyond  a doubt, 
that  the  “ Constant  Reader”  shall  send  in  ten 
new  subscribers  to  the  Keepa  Pitchinin.  He  then 
huddles  a shirt,  a case  of  dueling-pistols,  and 
a bottle  of  “ Otard”  into  a small  trunk,  and  goes 
to  the  telegraph  office  to  notify  a brother  Editor 
that  he  will  be  in  Washington  to-morrow  night, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  National  Hotel.  His 
mind  being  thus  relieved  of  business,  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  wander  off  to  his  hotel  to  look 
at  the  register^  and  see  if  any  body  has  come. 
Meets  there  with  another  Editor — a red-headed 
provincial,  fresh  from  the  mountains,  and  al- 
ready heavily  laden  with  “rifle  whisky” — with 
whom  he  proceeds  without  delay  to  drink  juleps 
and  talk  politics  until  dinner  time. 

After  dinner  he  borrows  twice  as  much  money 
as  will  take  him  to  Washington  and  back,  re- 
serving the  surplus  to  bet  that  night  at  the  faro- 
bank. 

In  his  personal  appearance  the  Virginia  Ed- 
itor vibrates  between  positive  gentility  and  ab- 
solute shabbiness,  and  this  irrespective  of  his 
condition  as  to  “ funds.”  At  times  he  is  smooth 
and  dean  of  face,  immaculate  in  shirt,  perfect 
of  boot  and  hat ; at  others  he  is  great  in  beard 
and  dirt,  resembling  an  uncleansed  pressman, 
or  a pirate  who  has  cruised  for  years  upon  an 
ocean  of  ink.  He  rarely  buys  clothes  until  he 
is  in  immediate  need  of  them ; and,  inasmuch 
as  he  lives  all  over  the  State,  is  quite  as  apt  to 
have  on  somebody  else’s  clothes  as  his  own.  He 
despises  a fashionable,  dandified  man  as  he  does 
a man  who  drinks  weak  drinks.  He  vindicates 
his  democracy  even  in  his  liquor;  believes  in 
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good  old  brandy  or  whisky,  calls  them  “ strict 
construction  drinks,”  while  malt  liquors  he  stig- 
matizes as  “ Compromise  drinks,”  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  except  to  “taper  off”  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  form  or  features  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  men.  A physiog- 
nomist might  perhaps  detect  in  his  face  a bloody 
good-nature — an  amiability  easily  kindled  into 
anger — as  if  the  fierce  animal  instincts  of  the 
man  were  but  imperfectly  subdued  by  the  press- 
ure of  social  refinements. 

His  negligence  in  dress  is  not  greater  than 
his  carelessness  with  regard  to  another  comfort 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  deem  essential 
to  happiness.  He  wUl  live  upon  the  best  of 
food,  will  drink  the  best  liquor,  and  smoke  the 
finest  cigars,  but  is  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
where  or  how  he  sleeps,  provided  he  has  a bed- 
fellow ; for  he  is  greatly  social,  and  can  not 
bear  ever  to  be  alone.  No  respectable  young 
man  living  in  the  same  city  is  secure  against 
an  invasion  of  the  Editor  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune hours  of  the  night.  How  many  sweet 
dreams  have  been  rudely  broken  by  his  assaults 
upon  the  front  door,  or  his  noisy  escalade  of  the 
hack-window,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell. 

He  has  a room  of  his  own,  originally  furnish- 
ed with  some  taste  and  care,  but  has  a mortal 
antipathy  to  sleeping  in  it.  Nor  is  this  aver- 
sion to  be  wondered  at.  Through  a puddle 
of  newspapers,  Congressional  speeches,  tobacco 
juice,  cigar  stumps,  broken  spit-boxes,  and  pipe- 
stems,  he  wades  to  a bed  whose  sheets  bade 
adieu  to  the  washerwoman  at  a period  too  re- 
mote to  be  recalled,  and  whose  counterpane 
secretes  its  primitive  tints  under  a sweet  and 
greasy  scum  of  spermaceti  and  spilled  brandy 
toddies.  A candle-stand  is  drawn  conveniently 
near  the  yellow  pillow,  ana  on  it  lie,  disorder- 
ly, a candle  burned  to  the  socket,  a fragment- 
ary volume  of  Byron,  a plug  of  tobacco,  a cork 
(fellow  to  others  on  the  floor),  an  inkstand  with- 
out any  ink  in  it,  and  a foolscap  scrap  of  un- 
finished editorial.  Upon  the  window-sill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  stands  marshaled  a pla- 
toon of  various-sized  bottles,  from  the  grena- 
dier Champagne  to  the  squatty  porter  and  the 
slab-sided  tickler.  In  the  little  wardrobe  are 
no  clothes,  except  a skeleton  waistcoat  gibbeted 
upon  a broken  hook,  but  a number  of  empty 
cigar -boxes,  a bowie-knife,  and  a revolver. 
The  odor  of  this  apartment  is  not  inviting. 
The  door  is  always  open,  night  and  day,  and 
it  is  the  common  dormitory  of  all  belated 
roysterers.  Any  one  may  sleep  here  who 
chooses. 

Notwithstanding  his  habits  the  Editor  ob- 
tains a popularity  wholly  disproportioned,  one 
would  say,  to  his  merits.  That  he  should  achieve 
notoriety  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  when  every 
number  of  every  paper  issued  in  the  State  con- 
tains the  name  of  Durringer  Thundergust  or 
William  Jeems  Rawhcad,  as  principal,  second, 
or  adjustant  of  some  personal  difficulty;  but 
notoriety  is  one  thing,  and  popularity  another 
and  veiy  different  thing. 


Habits  which  would  outlaw  any  other  man, 
enable  him  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  inviola- 
ble law  of  custom.  Conduct  which  would  damn 
a man  in  business,  endears  him  to  men  in  whose 
creed  “strict  business  habits”  rank  next  to,  if 
they  do  not  take  precedence  of,  godliness.  Grave 
men — the  slaves  of  routine  and  propriety — ap- 
pear to  take  the  same  delight  in  witnessing  his 
unbridled  eccentricities  that  inspired  the  poet 
Job  when  contemplating  the  gambols  of  the 
wild  ass.  There  i6  an  airy  bravado  in  his  out- 
rages, a gay  candor  and  naturalness  in  his  ex- 
cesses, which  extract  all  their  sting.  As  soon 
quarrel  with  the  habits  of  a strange  bird  as  with 
those  of  a being  who  is  not  a man  but  an  Edi- 
tor, and  to  whom  no  gauge  of  human  morals  is 
in  any  particular  applicable. 

His  abhorrence  of  the  vice  of  solitary  drink- 
ing has  a good  deal  to  do  with  this  popularity. 
Scarcely  a respectable  citizen  can  be  found  in 
the  commonwealth  with  whom  he  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  hob-nobbed  in  a friendly 
manner.  Rather  than  drink  alone  he  will  drink 
with  a negro,  provided  the  negro  is  at  all  gen- 
teel and  has  a gentleman  for  his  master.  His 
Ethiopian  popularity  is  immense  and  perfect.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  when,  from  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  he  has 
repeatedly  and  extravagantly  feed  every  thing 
answering  to  the  name  of  “waiter.” 

The  Virginia  Editor  is  not  a pious,  nor,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a gallant  man.  Women,  children, 
and  preachers  he  classes  under  the  common  head 
of  “non-combatants,”  and  views  them  pretty 
much  in  the  light  in  which  he  regards  flies — as 
species  of  not  very  harmful,  somewhat  abundant 
insects,  perhaps  useful,  but  whose  uses  are  not 
yet  well  understood.  Still,  he  makes  it  a point 
of  honor  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  virtue  of  women ; 
and  while  he  regards  the  softer  sex  as,  at  best, 
beautiful  toys,  they  are  glass  toys,  and  he  treads 
respectfully  and  gingerly  among  the  frail  ves- 
sels. He  clings  with  sectarian  tenacity  to  the 
belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments;  he 
is  too  brave  and  resentful  a man  to  think  other- 
wise. A disbelief  in  hell  he  denounces  as  the 
“poltroonery  of  infidelity,”  nor  can  any  castw 
istry  convince  him  that  a man  is  not  as  respons- 
ible for  his  faith  m he  is  for  his  actions. 

He  loves  to  talk,  and  his  great  theme,  after 
politics,  is  himself.  In  himself  he  has  the  most 
unbounded  confidence — a confidence  which,  in 
the  most  trying  emergencies,  scarcely  ever  de- 
serts him.  Through  difficulties  that  would  ap- 
pall and  crush  ordinary  men,  he  moves  with  the 
smiling  abandon  of  a knight-errant  pricking  on- 
ward to  meet  a dragon,  gorgon,  or  chimera 
dire.  Only  in  moments  of  extreme  nervous  de- 
pression will  he  admit  himself  not  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  the  most  arduous  and  varied 
duties  of  life,  and  especially  of  those  duties  for 
which  he  is  evidently  unfitted.  He  looks  upon 
himself  as  pre-eminently  a man  of  business — a 
practical  man.  Rothschild  was  not  his  equal 
in  financiering  ability;  Napoleon  nor  Hampden 
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could  have  wearied  him  in  work ; Halifax  was 
not  his  superior  in  political  sagacity.  Name 
any  man  who  has  succeeded  or  failed  in  any 
undertaking,  he  will  instantly  unfold  to  you  the 
secret  of  his  success,  or  the  oversights  which  led 
to  his  downfall. 

“But  for  cards  and  liquor,”  himself  would 
have  excelled  any  man  of  his  acquaintance ; as 
it  is,  see  how  well  he  gets  along  in  the  world. 
In  truth,  his  mind  is  strictly  of  the  u nil  admi- 
ran”  order;  he  worships  no  man;  and  his  re- 
gard for  himself  is  only  a reluctant  indulgence 
accorded  not  to  what  he  is,  but  to  what  he  ought 
to  be,  and  would  be,  “but  for  cards  and 
liquor.” 

For  this  remarkable  self-confidence  he  is  in- 
debted partly  to  a nature  eminently  high-spirit- 
ed, and  partly  to  his  position.  Like  the  driver 
of  a locomotive,  he  wields  a power  infinitely 
greater  than  his  own.  He  handles  the  lever 
that  unlooses  the  throttle-valve  of  the  mightiest 
engine  on  earth,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  confound  derived  with  individual  power. 
Disconnect  him  from  his  engine,  let  him  con- 
duct a business,  other  than  his  own,  upon  the 
same  loose  principles,  he  would  soon  discover 
his  error.  But  then  he  would  lose  one  of  his 
most  delightful  traits. 

The  Virginia  Editor  is  not  a profoundly  learn- 
ed man;  he  is  not  even  a smatterer,  in  the 
sense,  at  least,  in  which  that  equivocal  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  Milton.  His  speciality  is 
politics ; and  his  taste  not  less  than  his  occu- 
pation conspire  to  prevent  him  acquiring  any 
other  knowledge.  Of  Latin  he  remembers  a 
few  terms,  such  as  “ex  post  facto ” and  “ex 
parte, ,”  which  he  picked  up  while  drifting,  for  a 
few  weeks,  through  a law-office.  Of  Greek  he 
retains  nearly  the  whole  alphabet,  being  only  a 
little  uncertain  as  to  the  relative  shapes  of  Zeta 
and  Xi,  and  confusing  Phi  with  Psi.  His  stock 
of  poetry  consists  of  a few  scraps  of  Hudibras, 
Byron,  and  Peter  Pindar;  he  has,  besides,  a pro- 
fessional pride  and  tenderness  for  the  quatrain 
commencing : 

“ Truth,  crashed  to  earth,  will  rise  again  P* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  him  from 
quoting  this  occasionally,  and,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, it  would  be  cruel. 

His  historical  information  does  not  extend 
quite  to  the  times  of  the  Achaean  League  and 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  dates  rather 
from  the  Resolutions  of  ’98.  With  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  Government,  from  its  in- 
ception down  to  the  present  time ; with  the 
character,  and,  to  an  extent,  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  men  who  took  prominent  part  in  its 
formation ; with  the  policy  of  the  party  leaders ; 
with  the  politicians,  great  and  small,  of  his  own 
times,  and  with  their  tactics,  he  is  intimately 
familiar.  In  fact,  his  attainments  may  be 
summed  np  in  the  word  “ politics,”  for  while 
he  does  not  underrate  those  who  understand 
and  take  an  interest  in  Belles  Lettres  and  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  he  frankly  confesses  that  he 
knows  and  cares  nothing  about  them  himself. 


So  fitted  is  he  for  partisan  journalism,  and  so 
wedded  to  it,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  divine 
economy  has  set  apart  some  waste  democratic 
star,  some  uncleared  portion  of  the  celestial 
public  domain,  some  half-settled  nebulous  Kan- 
sas as  a newspaper  heaven  for  him  and  his  fel- 
lows. Elsewhere  no  conceivable  use  could  be 
found  for  them. 

His  style  in  writing  varies  from  the  plainest 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  most  gorgeous  high  felutin. 
In  general,  however,  he  makes  use  of  ordinary 
English,  and  cares  little  or  nothing  about  nicety 
and  finish.  He  is  better  at  repartee  than  at 
aigument,  but  prefers  hard  talk  to  the  most 
polished  wit.  His  humor  is  peculiar,  and  con- 
siderably wider  than  it  is  subtle. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Virginia 
Editor  is  chosen  rather  for  the  stoutness  of  his 
heart  than  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect, 
and,  to  be  honest,  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
allegation.  A newspaper  to  be  successful  in  the 
Old  Dominion  must  not  he  defective  in  what 
I they  call  chivalry;  and  a long-established  paper, 
having  the  prestige  of  high-toned  valor,  would 
hardly  employ  a ready- writing  craven  in  prefer- 
ence to  a brave  gentleman  less  facile  with  the 
pen.  Bnt  the  requirements  of  the  public  in  this 
regard,  and  the  usages  of  the  papers,  have  been 
a thought  exaggerated. 

It  is  not  true,  for  example,  that  the  man-of- 
all-work,  the  “ Caesar”  of  the  office,  who  is  em- 
ployed to  sweep  out  the  old  papers  and  trash  in 
the  morning,  receives  an  additional  compensa- 
tion for  sweeping  in  the  dead  Editors  lying  about 
the  door,  who  have  been  killed  at  various  places 
during  the  night  and  brought  there,  as  to  a 
Morgue , for  recognition  and  distribution.  Nei- 
ther is  it  true  that  a paper,  in  order  to  keep  up 
its  circulation,  must  have  at  least  one  Editor 
killed  a day,  and  that  papers  having  secured  a 
good  Editor,  one  whom  they  are  unwilling  to 
lose,  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing  upon  the  pub- 
lic by  buying  up  worthless  wretches  to  assassi- 
nate in  place  of  him.  Equally  unfounded  is 
the  report  that  papers  impoverished  and  doing  a 
small  business  are  forced  to  practice  the  con- 
temptible fraud  of  substituting  wooden  dummies, 
manikins,  or  lay  figures  in  place  of  bona  fide 
corpses.  These  reports  have  reference,  doubt- 
less, to  States  farther  south  than  Virginia. 

A propensity  for  gaming  is  a part  of  the 
Editor’s  constitution — an  hereditary  taint,  for 
which  he  is  no  more  responsible  than  for  the 
age  of  his  grandfather,  and  which  he  could  as 
easily  get  rid  of  as  remove  the  shape  of  his  legs. 
The  affliction  being  eminently  genteel,  he  not 
only  bears  up  under  it  with  manly  fortitude, 
but  cherishes  it  with  much  regard.  He  is  not 
much  of  a hand  at  “short  cards.”  His  delight 
is  to  he  seated  over  against  a grim,  imperturba- 
ble faro-dealer — to  have  bets  of  “ red  checks”  all 
over  the  table-half  a dozen  ‘ 1 piddlers”  of  “white 
chips”  to  be  leaning  over  his  shoulder  and  ad- 
miring his  nerve — a negro  to  be  patiently  await- 
ing the  end  of  the  deal  to  hand  him  a brandy 
toddy  on  a silver  waiter — for  the  game  to  be 
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stoutly  contested,  and  for  himself  to  “ come  oat 
right  smartly  winner.”  He  has  no  great  faith 
in  “cases,”  but  believes  in  betting  on  three 
cards  at  a time,  and  has  a special  hankering  for 
“the  pot.” 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  the 
Virginia  Editor  is  a gentleman.  He  comes  of 
a good  stock,  and,  however  wild  he  may  be, 
never  disgraces  it  by  a low  or  mean  action.  His 
vices  are  not  those  of  a groveling  spirit.  If 
his  temper  is  hot,  it  is  not  implacable ; if  his 
resentment  is  quick,  it  never  seeks  an  under- 
handed revenge.  If  he  prefers  a clean  bullet- 
hole  to  a fisticuffish  bruising  or  mangling  with  a 
bludgeon,  that  is  his  own  concern.  If  he  is  a 
sturdy  partisan,  he  is  above  the  venality  and  the 
trimming  which  disgraces  the  journalism  of 
States  nearer  the  pole  than  his  own.  If  he 
drinks  too  much,  it  is  because  the  liquor  he 
uses  is  of  the  best  quality.  If  he  gambles,  it  is 
because  he  can’t  help  it.  If  he  lives  something 
beyond  his  income,  he  is  doing  no  more  than 
all  enlightened  nations  and  the  majority  of  great 
men  have  done  and  continue  to  do.  His  tastes 
are  lavish.  An  imperial  gallon  can  not  be  con- 
tained in  a quart  pot  And  what  political  fabric 
was  ever  reared  or  maintained  in  its  integrity 
without  the  aid  of  an  occasional  loan?  »If  he  is 
not  a very  good  citizen,  it  is  because  he  wants 
to  be  a better  Editor. 

Finally,  half  an  ounce  of  lead  is  “honorably 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted”  in  his  heart  or  brain, 
and  the  Virginia  Editor  dies,  to  the  great  joy 
of  himself  and  to  the  intense  grief  of  his  party, 
the  faro-dealers,  the  bar-keepers,  and  of  every 
body  who  is  entitled  to  an  unexpected  fifty  cents 
simply  because  he  is  a negro  and  can  run  an 
errand.  The  no  longer  belligerent  remains  are 
attended  to  the  tomb  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  citizens  of  all  parties,  and  the  epitaph,  stale 
but  true,  is,  that  “the  community  could  have 
better  spared  a better  man.” 

THE  SHELL  AND  THE  PEARL. 

ANNE  CRAIG  was  as  proud  as  Diana ; but 
who  knew  it?  She  passed  with  her  wide 
circle  of  friends  for  a breathing  grace  of  love, 
tenderness,  and  humility ; a generous  and  sin- 
gularly self-forgetful  woman.  4 4 If  there  is  pride 
in  that  family,”  said  the  world,  44  Marcia  has  it 
all and  so  said  her  closest  companions. 

Marcia’s  little  head,  classically  moulded,  and 
rich  with  bands  of  golden  hair,  folded  in  heavy 
masses  above  the  pure  Greek  outline  of  her  brow, 
and  the  cold  glitter  of  her  full  blue  eyes,  was  as 
utterly  expressive  of  indomitable  pride  as  a 
painter  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  could  have  re- 
quired in  a model;  while  her  curved  lips  lost 
half  the  beauty  of  their  perfect  outline  in  the 
haughty  and  determined  expression  that  froze 
their  bndding  scarlet  into  icy  repose.  Marcia 
was  proud,  it  is  undeniable;  bat  Anne  was  more 
proud,  though  the  dewy  darkness  of  her  eyes, 
the  tender  wistfulness  of  look  and  gesture,  the 
simple  passion  of  her  voice,  and  the  pleading  si- 
lence of  her  sweetest  lips,  denied  the  accusation. 


She  was  proud ; and,  like  a barrier  of  invisible 
death,  this  pride  hedged  her  inner  soul  from 
contact  with  the  world.  She  passed  through  its 
ranks  from  childhood  till  girlishness  gave  way  to 
the  full  glory  of  a womanly  prime,  as  stainless 
of  folly  and  worldliness  as  an  angel-guarded 
child,  but  as  little  accounted  of.  They  who 
wanted  help  came  to  Anne.  Children,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  wretched,  drew  unfailing 
sympathy  from  her  ever-open  heart ; while  soci- 
ety pronounced  her  sarcastic,  light-minded,  im- 
prudent, even  unfeeling — though  her  friends 
knew  better — yet  only  one  ever  called  her 
proud,  only  one  interpreted  the  Hash  that  at 
rare  periods  burned  like  destroying  fire  in  her 
dilated  eyes,  and  expanded  her  delicate  fignre 
to  the  stature  and  poise  of  an  empress.  In  due 
time,  but,  as  became  the  development  of  her 
character,  after  her  school-friends  were  married 
and  mothers,  Anne  Craig  loved,  and  with  such 
utter  abandonment  of  feeling,  such  entire  de- 
votion of  every  faculty  to  the  new  worship, 
that  Marcia,  who  knew  her  but  in  part,  sisters 
though  they  were,  trembled  for  her  health  and 
life. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  or  will  of  George  Ben- 
nett to  return  such  love.  He  admired  Anne  in 
every  point  of  view;  her  face  glowing  with 
health’s  most  vivid  coloring,  the  unconscious 
grace  of  her  figure,  the  bright  Hashes  of  her 
mirthful  fancy,  and  the  keen  perception  that  dis- 
tinguished her  conversation — all  fascinated  this 
self-centred  man,  the  more  because  he  found 
her  so  universally  misunderstood  in  society, 
and  saw,  after  but  a few  months*  acquaintance, 
that  she  had  voluntarily  unvailed  for  him  the 
depths  of  a heart  worth  a thousand  common 
ones,  and  the  recesses  of  a mind  whose  power 
and  versatility  she  had  not  herself  measured 
or  imagined. 

For  a time,  bewitched  by  these  traits,  George 
Bennett  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  delight 
of  being  so  loved.  Not  himself  of  the  highest 
intellectual  grade  or  the  most  perceptive  facul- 
ties, he  had  yet  a wide  power  of  appreciation, 
and  a fund  of  vanity,  both  of  which  aided  him 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  that  spectacle  so  fascinating 
to  a man,  of  a beautiful,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itmlle  woman  utterly  absorbed  in,  and  living 
for  him.  Vainly  did  Marcia,  from  the  heights 
of  her  superior  propriety,  lecture  Anne  till  she 
despaired ; vainly  did  she  recall  precedent  after 
precedent,  to  show  the  universal  result  of  a pas- 
sion so  overflowing  and  demonstrative:  argu- 
ment and  precedent  w*ere  alike  lost  on  Anne — 
she  could  not  understand  them. 

44  But,  Marcia,  I love  him  !”  was  her  one  re- 
ply, uttered  with  6uch  pure  and  wondering  sim- 
pleness, that  Marcia,  half  ashamed,  could  in  no 
wise  answer.  She  could  not  shake  Anne’s  faith 
in  George  Bennett,  or  cloud  her  unworldly  mind 
with  conventions ; so  she  ceased  to  try. 

But  in  time  came  the  first  development  of 
Anne’s  pride.  She  had  been  so  lost  in  her  own 
exquisite  and  abundant  emotion,  so  44  blissfully 
harbored”  in  the  ever-present  consciousness  of 
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appreciation  and  love,  that  the  garnishing  and 
position  of  her  idol  had  passed  for  symmetry ; 
she  had  looked  at  it  with  lovc-dimmcd  vision : 
who  can  not  pity  the  obvious  result?  It  mat- 
ters little  to  our  story  what  succession  of  events 
opened  Anne’s  eyes  to  the  truly  selfish  and  hard 
character  of  the  man  she  loved ; it  was  hardly 
so  much  a succession  as  a sudden  revelation  of 
truths  that  all  at  once  shone  upon  the  golden 
mists  she  had  woven  about  her,  and  dispelled  its 
glory  alike  from  the  face  of  the  image  and  the 
sight  of  the  idolater.  She  was  not  a woman  to 
dally  with  offenses  against  her  code  of  integrity 
and  honor  one  hour ; and  George  Bennett  was 
surprised  out  of  his  usual  ease  and  nonchalance, 
one  fine  summer  day,  by  a brief,  cold,  and  quiet 
note  from  Anne,  asking  an  interview  with  him 
that  very  evening.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
man,  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  health,  and 
self-conceit,  felt  still  a little  tremulous  as  he 
prepared  himself  for  this  interview ; nor  w as  he 
more  assured  on  entering  the  little  parlor  of  the 
sisters’  tiny  house,  where  their  long  orphanage 
had  hitherto  passed,  to  see  Anne  and  Marcia 
both  sitting  by  the  long  window',  and  to  be  re- 
ceived with  Anne’s  most  exquisite  courtliness  of 
manner,  and  Marcia’s  serene  pride,  too  earnest 
to  be  cold. 

Mr.  Bennett  attempted  the  usual  common- 
places about  the  weather,  to  which  Marcia  alone 
replied.  Anne  sat  like  a very  statue  of  repose, 
her  hands  folded  lightly  upon  each  other,  her 
expressive  head  a little  bent,  and  her  eyes,  un- 
fathomable in  calmness,  fixed  upon  her  guest. 

Presently  there  came  that  annoying  period  of 
a conscious  conversation — the  first  pause.  Anne 
made  it  brief  enough. 

“ Mr.  Bennett,”  said  she,  in  60  clear  and  un- 
faltering a tone  that  her  lover  started  involun- 
tarily, and  felt  inw-ardly  withered  by  the  chill 
which  that  pure  accent  and  faultless  intonation 
implied — “ Mr.  Bennett,  I sent  for  you  this  aft- 
ernoon to  tell  you  that  my  engagement  to  you 
is  at  an  end !” 

Now  George  Bennett  was  a man,  and  though 
he  had  secretly  acknowledged  to  himself  before 
that  hour  that  his  relation  to  Anne  was  becom- 
ing wcaiy — for  the  simple  reason  that  she  loved 
him  too  well,  and  show’cd  it  too  innocently — 
yet,  when  from  her  lips  came  the  echo  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  passionate,  tender,  devoted 
child  suddenly  revealed  herself  as  the  haughty 
and  supreme  w oman,  his  pride-— of  how  inferior 
a type  to  Anne’s ! — rose  in  arms,  and  the  laggard 
love  panted  and  flew  as  the  prize  vanishedi  for 
which  it  had  so  indolently  contended,  in  which 
it  had  so  prematurely  triumphed. 

He  rose  involuntarily. 

“Anne!  Miss  Craig!  is  it  possible  I hear 
you  truly?  What  have  I done  to  merit  60 
abrupt  a dismissal  ?” 

“I  accuse  you  of  nothing,  Mr.  Bennett;  it 
is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I have  hitherto 
misinterpreted  your  character  entirely ; that  I 
can  never  be  your  wife,  appreciating  you  as  I do 
now.” 


Mr.  Bennett  was  enraged ; with  what  taunt 
should  he  subdue  this  proud  creature,  who  but 
yesterday  had  rested  in  his  arms  like  a shy  and 
loving  child  of  the  forest,  and  cried  bright  tears 
of  joy  over  his  return  after  a brief  absence? 
Suddenly,  with  this  recollection,  a thought  came 
to  his  aid. 

“ You  have  not  loved  me,  Anne,  or  this  could 
not  be.” 

A terrible  smile,  sharp  and  writhing,  con- 
vulsed her  quiet  face,  and  she  said,  calmly  as 
before, 

“That  is  not  true,  nor  do  you  think  it; 
you  know,  with  absolute  certainty,  how  utterly 
and  forgetfully  I have  loved  you.  There  has 
been  no  instant  of  the  day  that  your  image  has 
left  my  mind ; no  hour  when  my  life  did  not 
hang  on  and  tremble  for  you ; no  dream  of  my 
sleep  wherein  you  were  not  present,  and  no 
w aking  consciousness  that  was  not  of  you  before 
myself-—” 

“Anne!”  interposed  Marcia,  with  an  ex- 
pression and  tone  that  said,  “ How  can  you  con- 
fess that  ?” 

Anne  smiled  again,  but  now  with  a keen  and 
yet  weary  smile  of  a height  incomprehensible 
to  both  her  companions. 

“ No,  Marcia ! I am  not  ashamed.  There  is 
no  shame  in  loving ; the  blush  you  desire  for 
me  I leave  for  those  who  can  not  comprehend 
the  divine  essence  of  love.  Do  you  think  the 
clear  6ky  is  ashamed  of  shining  upon  the  earth  ? 
If  a sacred  angel  stood  beside  me  I should  say 
what  I now  say,  looking  into  his  eyes  for  appre- 
ciation, and  I should  receive  it.  Mr.  Bennett, 
your  own  soul  testifies  to  my  words ; you  know 
well  why  I release  myself  from  these  bonds.  I 
am  aware,  I regret  to  say,  of  your  conversation 
with  Captain  Moulton,  two  nights  since,  in  the 
Avenue.” 

George  Bennett  turned  pale  and  looked  at 
Marcia.  Anne  spoke  again. 

“My  sister  is  not  my  confidante  in  another 
person’s  secrets ; you  need  fear  nothing.” 

Still  she  sat,  lovely  and  statuesque,  in  her 
quaint  high  chair;  face  and  figure  dilated,  in- 
spired, interpenetrated  with  most  rare  and  self- 
poised  dignity,  most  ethereal  pride.  The  man 
w as  like  one  who  dreamed ; slowly  he  rose  from 
his  chair  and  extended  a cold  hand  to  Anne. 
She  took  it  regally,  but  the  nerveless  clasp 
dropped  from  her  ow  n,  and  without  one  word 
of  regret  they  parted  forever. 

What  this  interview  did  for  George  Bennett 
scarcely  belongs  to  our  story.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  married  an  heiress  within  the  year,  and 
had  his  reward  therefor,  seeing  that  he  married 
the  heiress  and  not  the  woman.  For  Anne,  if 
she  suffered,  she  demonstrated  it  in  an  unusual 
way ; she  became  cold  and  grave  in  society,  and 
for  a longtime  shrank  from  her  friends  with  un- 
concealed distaste  of  their  presence  and  their 
caresses.  She  went  out  but  little  into  the  labo- 
rious, social  amusements  of  Portland ; left  sew- 
ing-societies, literaiy  circles,  lectures,  and  long- 
drawn  tea-parties  to  be  ponderously  upborne  by 
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other  hands : her  recreation  was  walking ; and 
no  breezy,  desolate  upland  lay  within  attainable 
distance  whose  crisp  brown  herbage  was  not 
trodden  by  her  qnick  feet;  no  hill  lifted  its 
round  outline  against  the  cold  New  England 
sky  upon  whose  summit  that  lithe  and  lonely  fig- 
ure had  not  stood,  poised  like  an  eagle  half  iutent 
to  soar  sunward,  just  about  to  utter  its  clanging 
scream  of  defiance  to  the  wild  north  wind ; nor 
was  there  any  forest  near  whose  expectant  si- 
lence and  odorous  depths  of  shade  had  not  whis- 
pered and  rustled  to  her  long-drawn  breath, 
and  answered,  with  the  passionless  sympathy  of 
Nature,  every  pulse  of  her  rapid  heart. 

She  walked  till  the  very  forces  of  muscular 
life  gave  way ; till  her  round  shape  was  attenua- 
ted to  absolute  wanness;  till  the  blood  left  cheek 
and  lip  for  the  violet  veins  that  threaded  her 
dear  temples  and  transparent  hand,  and,  faint 
as  death,  she  could  only  totter  to  the  end  of  her 
garden,  and  gasp  in  the  summer  air  for  want 
of  the  life  she  had  so  recklessly  lavished.  Other 
tokens  of  suffering  she  did  not  give.  She  spoke 
of  George  Bennett,  when  it  became  necessary, 
in  the  same  clear  and  cold  tone  in  which  she 
had  last  spoken  to  him,  and,  except  for  the  ut- 
ter change  in  her  physique,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  her  pain.  Marcia  only  knew  it  in 
part  when,  awaking  in  the  middle  of  night,  led 
by  that  mysterious  instinct  w'hich  re-echoes  in 
the  pulses  of  kindred  life,  she  arose  and  went  to 
Anne,  and  found  her,  night  after  night,  stretch- 
ed on  her  little  bed  before  the  open  casement, 
her  languid,  feverish  hand  under  her  cheek, 
both  colorless  as  the  drapery  around  them,  and 
her  large  spiritual  eyes  brimmed  with  undrip- 
ping dews,  gazing  into  the  darkness  with  a re- 
flex gleam  in  their  depths,  caught  from  the 
quiet  constellations  beyond.  If  Marcia  spoke, 
she  smiled  with  a most  piteous  and  touching 
aspect — a look  so  patient,  tender,  and  strenuous, 
that  Marcia  dared  not  stoop  to  kiss  it  for  the 
rain  of  her  own  hot  tears ; could  not  remon- 
strate with  a voice  too  broken  to  be  trusted  with 
rational  or  reproving  speech. 

People  said  Anne  Craig  was  dying ; and  so, 
indeed,  it  seemed ; but  they  who  said  it  knew 
her  not.  She  was  not  of  such  malleable  metal. 
For  no  mortal  man  should  that  proud  heart  and 
vigorous  mind  lie  down  in  dust.  She  was  only 
wounded,  not  mortally ; the  child-heart  was  smit- 
ten with  death,  and  its  writhing  and  anguish 
were  protracted  long. 

It  was  not  easy  for  love,  and  trust,  and  sim- 
pleness to  learn  at  once  the  serpent’s  wisdom ; 
the  dove  fluttered  and  moaned  before  the  glit- 
tering scales  of  its  new  armor ; but  the  strong 
soul  overcame.  And  at  this  crisis,  when  the 
balance  still  trembled  though  bending  toward 
victory,  a little  excitement  from  without  lent 
its  aid,  and  by  effecting  a diversion  ended  the 
battle — Marcia  married. 

Proud  as  she  was,  her  pride  was  of  a com- 
mon type ; she  had  an  ideal  of  love  and  life  as 
all  women  have,  but,  like  almost  all  women, 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  integrity  to 


cleave  to  that  ideal.  She  married  Mr.  Devereux, 
partly  because  he  was  in  love  with  her,  or  said  he 
was — a reason  so  far  laudable  as  to  be  accepted 
for  its  plausibility  by  outer  judges;  partly  be- 
cause she  was  tired  of  her  lonely  and  eventless 
life,  and  shrank  from  an  unsustained  and  dis- 
regarded future;  partly  because  she  knew  so 
few  men,  had  seen  so  little  of  any  better  society 
than  was  afforded  by  the  narrow  cliques  of  Port- 
land and  the  mixed  multitude  of  Fullerton 
Beach,  where  her  summers  were  passed,  that 
she  took  that  for  love  which  merited  a lesser 
name,  and  gave  Mr.  Devereux  the  half-troub- 
led heart  that  the  cripple,  not  the  angel,  had 
stirred. 

Little  as  this  would  have  flattered  the  lover- 
elect,  had  he  been  a man  of  deep  insight  or 
acute  emotions,  he  was  yet  quite  satisfied  with 
the  beautiful  Marcia’s  demonstrations;  some- 
thing regal  even  in  her  love,  since  it  was  not 
such  love  as  Anne’s,  that  crowned  another  and 
not  herself.  Mr.  Devereux  enjoyed  the  hom- 
age that  was  so  balanced  with  dignity,  while  he 
gave  way  to  every  whim  of  the  capricious  beau- 
ty, whom  he  worshiped  with  a true  masculine 
worship,  two-thirds  passion  and  one-third  pride. 

Still  deceiving  herself  with  the  new  emotions 
her  acknowledged  position  awoke  in  the  undis- 
ciplined heart,  yielding  utterly  to  every  tender- 
ness that  position  was  calculated  to  awake  in 
the  idol  that  found  itself  shrined  and  adored, 
Marcia  hid  her  face  from  her  forsaken  ideal,  and 
turned  it  earthward  to  the  flickering  and  ruddy 
flame  of  a mere  feu  dejoie.  She  kept  the  tran- 
quil and  delicately-ordered  house  in  a most  un- 
wonted turmoil  for  weeks  with  her  bridal  prep- 
arations. Gay  and  ornate  garments,  trinketry 
of  all  kinds,  and  “your  only  meat,”  the  last 
fashion,  strewed  the  cool  and  sleep-haunted 
rooms  above ; while  in  the  little  parlors  every 
elaboration  of  art,  provided  for  the  mystical  re- 
quisitions of  young  housekeepers,  were  paraded 
long  before  their  legitimate  period  of  display  on 
table  and  etagfre.  The  very  bridal  ceremony 
partook  of  Marcia’s  immediate  mood ; her  rooms 
were  garlanded  with  the  most  brilliant  summer 
flowers — blood-red  roses  and  white  lilies,  con- 
trasted with  singular  vividness  and  splendor, 
heaped  every  cornice  in  fragrant  masses,  and 
looped  the  simple  draperies  of  the  windows. 
Her  own  dress  afforded  no  room  for  contrast, 
but  it  was  too  gorgeous  to  be  bride-like : the 
heavy  folds  of  the  pearl-white  robe ; the  deep 
and  rich  vail  that  drooped  from  her  queenly 
head ; the  massively-set  clusters  of  pearls  that 
were  Mr.  Devereux’s  bridal  gift,  and  lay  on  the 
slender  throat  and  hung  from  either  delicate  ear 
like  the  chains  of  a captivity ; her  whole  aspect, 
even  to  its  minutest  detail,  expressed  calm  ex- 
ultation and  pleasure,  rather  than  the  shy  tim- 
idity of  a love-subdued  girl  who  is  “ all  for  love, 
and  the  world  well  lost.”  The  world  was  well 
gained  to  Marcia ; Nothing  dimmed  her  stately 
joy ; not  even  the  graceful  and  slight  figure  that 
leaned  against  a casement,  and  looked  with  in- 
expressibly mournful  tenderness  at  the  brilliant 
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spectacle.  Anne  appreciated  it,  but  it  could 
not  be  averted. 

From  the  time  that  Marcia  left  Portland 
Anne  remained  there  no  longer.  She  accepted 
the  urgent  invitation  of  her  sister  to  visit  her  in 
her  own  home,  and  after  a few  weeks  spent  in 
Lagrange,  went  to  New  York  for  the  winter,  to 
fulfill  an  old  promise  mado  to  her  father’s  cous- 
in, a widow  of  some  wealth,  whose  children  had 
married  and  widely  dispersed,  leaving  her  to  a 
life  she  preferred,  lonely  as  it  was,  to  any  sev- 
erance from  the  society  and  occupations  she  had 
shared  for  a lifetime. 

In  Mrs.  LyeH’s  companionship  Anne  entered 
New  York  society,  and  also  entered  upon  a sin- 
gular phase  of  her  own  development.  The  pure 
air  of  Lagrange  had  been  a potent  tonic,  and, 
with  a little  physical  strength,  a little  helpful 
excitement,  her  mind  slowly  reasserted  its  su- 
premacy ; the  fever  that  consumed  her  gave  way 
to  gracious  dews  of  sleep  and  peace,  and  before 
she  reached  Mrs.  Lyell’s  her  attenuated  figure 
began  to  soften  in  its  fine  but  too  angular  out- 
lines; her  tintless  lips  gathered  scarlet  in  faint 
waves ; her  worn  and  hollow  cheek  filled  and 
reddened  slowly ; the  light  of  a new  life  glittered 
deeply  in  her  eyes,  now  more  serene  than  ten- 
der, and  unfathomably  dark ; her  air  and  man- 
ner assumed  an  ease  and  quietness  of  another 
character  than  their  previous  simple  and  uncon- 
scious grace;  her  animal  spirits,  so  long  re- 
pressed, rose  in  sparkling  wit,  tempered  by  the 
most  exquisite  and  feminine  kindliness;  and 
her  mind,  redeemed  from  its  tedious  slavery  to 
sorrow  and  feebleness,  now  shone  in  full  glory 
through  a fit  habitation.  Anne  Craig  blossomed 
at  this  late  hoar,  aloe-like,  into  a belle.  With 
a face  more  expressive  than  beautiful,  now  that 
the  first  lines  of  youth  were  fled,  a figure  instinct 
in  every  part  with  the  soul  that  inhabited  it,  a 
manner  too  high-bred  not  to  be  unusual,  and  a 
power  of  conversation  rarely  found  in  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  Anne  made  an  impression  in  so- 
ciety of  a peculiar  and  characteristic  kind. 

Not  upon  the  fashionists  whose  boy  and  girl 
reign  was  yet  undisputed  in  the  parlors  of  their 
over-gentle  mammas,  but  among  the  real  “best 
society”  that  the  keen  and  kindly  satirist  of 
“Mrs.  Potiphar”  believes  in  and  furtively  ac- 
knowledges, while  he  makes  its  puerile  contem- 
poraries writhe  under  the  rod  they  do  not  out- 
grow. 

Talent — social,  political,  and  literaiy — ac- 
knowledged the  charm  of  an  intelligent,  appre- 
ciative, and  well-bred  woman  ; one  whose  mind, 
alive  to  every  shade  of  beauty  and  truth,  was 
yet  practical  enough  to  trace  the  application  of 
both  truth  and  beauty  to  the  development  of 
world-wide  problems,  as  well  as  minute  details. 

The  excitement  of  this  mental  encounter,  the 
“ delight  of  battle  with  her  peers,”  the  luxurious 
surroundings  that  chimed  so  well  with  her  art- 
istic sense,  the  opportunity  that  dress  and  dec- 
oration gave  for  the  exercise  of  her  faultless  and 
delicate  taste,  the  ministry  of  all  the  thousand 
appliances  that  frame  social  life  in  its  fitting 


gold,  called  out  the  dramatic  part  of  Anne's 
nature,  excited  to  a genial  overflow  all  her  re- 
covering soul,  and  filled  her  in  mind  and  body 
with  new  health.  She  was  a belle  of  the  high- 
est grade  among  those  staff-officers  of  women ; 
innumerable  bouquets  waited  at  her  toilet  for 
acceptance ; every  book  that  rose  above  the  lit- 
erary horizon  was  hers  before  the  public  had 
arrived  at  its  possession.  Her  hours  of  recep- 
tion, or  rather  Mrs.  LyelFs,  were  always  crowd- 
ed; her  lovers  counted  themselves  by  scores, 
only  they  did  not  count  themselves  as  lovers  long, 
for  she  achieved  that  most  difficult  part  of  a wo- 
man’s career — the  art  of  converting  a lover  into 
a friend,  with  no  intervening  refusal  and  no 
manoeuvres.  The  child-heart  was  not  all  dead, 
it  was  reviving. 

Once  only  did  Mrs.  Lyell  disturb  Anne's 
sweetness  of  demeanor.  They  had  met  George 
Bennett  the  night  before  at  a party,  with  his 
bride,  the  heiress.  Gossip,  hundred-tongued, 
whispered  an  old  story  in  the  ear  of  Anna's 
chaperon ; and  in  the  morning,  when  the  two 
ladies,  at  their  late  breakfast,  were  talking  over 
the  past  evening’s  enjoyment,  Mrs.  Lyell  turned 
upon  Anne  with — 

“Who’s  that  Mr.  Bennett,  Anne?” 

No  start  betrayed  that  the  question  was  hard 
to  answer,  but  that  clear,  chilling  tone  came  in 
the  reply, 

“An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  cousin.” 

“ O-h !”  replied  the  indefatigable  old  lady. 

“I  was  told  by  somebody  or  other  that  you 
were  engaged  to  the  man  once.” 

“ So  I was,”  said  the  same  cold  voice. 

“What  ailed  you  to  break  it,  eh ? That's  a 
bad  plan,  child;  very  impolitic,”  shrieked  out  f 
the  unsparing  duenna. 

Anne  rose  like  a palm-tree  suddenly  spring- 
ing in  the  desert,  and  bending  a look  full  of  si- 
lencing pride  and  power  on  the  little,  withered, 
peering  face  of  her  superintending  genius,  said, 
as  a queen  might  have  spoken  a death-warrant: 

“ He  deceived  me !” 

Mrs.  Lyell  asked  no  more  questions  then  or 
thereafter. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  was  an  addition  to 
Anne  Craig's  circle  of  attendants,  who  seemed 
somewhat  out  of  place.  Mr.  Vandervero  waa 
immensely  rich ; farther  no  one  said  any  thing 
of  him,  for  he  was  a silent  man.  The  only  son 
of  an  old  Manhattan  family,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated abroad,  and  on  his  majority,  returning  to 
his  native  country,  had  married  a beautiful  and 
silly  girl,  intended  since  her  own  childhood  for 
his  wife,  at  least  by  her  parents,  who  were  his 
distant  relations.  After  marriage  he  had  re- 
moved to  his  country-house  on  the  Hudson,  and 
lived  there  through  all  seasons,  seeing  no  com- 
pany but  his  own  connections,  who  were  a small 
tribe  of  themselves,  doing  nothing  for  the  exte- 
rior world,  but  spending  his  time  and  his  money 
on  the  old  estate  and  the  additions  he  had  made 
to  it ; varying  these  occupations  by  teaching  hi* 
lovely  little  bride  how  to  manage  the  tamest  of 
ponies,  and  how  to  have  patience  with  the  stu- 
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pidest  of  lives,  the  dull  routine  of  Vandervere 
Clove. 

However,  the  fair  and  inane  AdMe  had  no 
long  time  to  learn  her  lesson,  for  death,  who 
delays  not  for  any  manorial  rights  nor  the  gen- 
tler tenures  of  beauty  and  affection,  in  a few 
short  years  cropped  Ignatius  Van dervere’s  bride 
from  the  lawns  where  she  grew  like  an  inex- 
pressive daisy,  and  laid  her  in  the  family  tomb 
with  past  generations  of  Dutchmen.  Her  hus- 
band made  no  excessive  show  of  grief,  nor  wept 
for  the  baby  that  slept  on  its  mother’s  arm ; so 
the  lookers-on  reported,  with  an  injured  air,  as 
if  it  were  a social  duty  to  mourn  visibly. 

For  two  years  he  kept  the  decent  honors  of 
his  widowhood,  and  then,  emerging  from  the 
shades  of  the  Clove,  took  a house  in  New  York, 
and  the  next  winter  entered  at  once  into  society 
and  the  charmed  circle  of  Anne  Craig.  Here 
he  became  the  most  devoted  of  listeners ; if  he 
spoke,  it  was  chiefly  to  Anne,  and  that  in  a sort 
of  aside  impossible  for  other  ears  to  hear,  yet 
not  unusual  enough  to  be  remarked.  To  oth- 
ers ho  spoke  in  the  same  voice ; whether  he  said 
the  same  things  was  scarce  questioned,  and  what 
Miss  Craig  thought  of  her  silent  attendant  no 
one  took  the  trouble  to  inquire ; or  whether  that 
head,  so  well  developed — those  dark  blue  eyes,  so 
covertly  humorous  and  keen,  yet  at  times  so  ut- 
terly expressionless — that  mouth,  which  might 
be  with  or  without  character  under  the  heavy 
mustache — whether  all  these  were  mere  extern- 
al signs  of  nothing  within. 

However  that  might  be,  the  world  of  Mrs. 
LyelTs  friends  lifted  all  their  hands  and  rolled 
piteously  all  their  eyes  at  the  mercenary  Miss 
Craig,  when  her  engagement  to  Ignatius  Van- 
dervere was  duly  announced,  after  Easter  Week 
had  renewed  the  sleeping  gayeties  of  the  city 
for  a spasm  of  life  before  summer  should  trans- 
fer them  to  springs  or  sea-shores. 

Mrs.  Lyell  was  charmed,  Anne  very  quiet. 
Mr.  Vandervere  was  considered  as  a million  of 
dollars  in  her  circle ; no  one  had  so  much  as  at- 
tempted to  explore  his  capacities  in  any  other 
direction ; his  silence  passed  for  dullness,  his 
reserve  for  stupidity,  and  Miss  Craig’s  engage- 
ment for  “ the  greatest  catch”  among  the  juve- 
niles, and  u the  greatest  pity”  among  her  friends. 

She  went  duly  through  the  usual  routine  of  a 
fiancee ; received  bouquets  from  one  hand  only — 
bouquets  that  might  have  let  a little  light  into 
the  subject  had  any  of  her  artist-friends  been 
permitted  to  see  them,  so  exquisitely  were  the 
flowers  arranged,  so  poetically  selected.  Some- 
times a white  rose  set  in  a cloud  of  deep  purple 
violets,  odorous  as  concentred  spring;  some- 
times a stainless  camelia  in  a circle  of  its  own 
buds,  all  surrounded  with  gorgeous  pansies; 
roses  of  two  colors,  in  graceful  alliance  with  the 
honey-suckle  of  May ; or  groups  of  wild  flowers 
so  arranged  as  to  seem  scarce  parted  from  their 
native  fields  and  woods.  Could  a million  of 
dollars  do  this?  Mr.  Vandervere  did  it.  There 
were  also  stately  drives  into  the  countiy,  with 
Mrs.  Lyell,  lost  in  India  shawls,  in  one  corner 


of  the  carriage  for  propriety ; rides  in  which  Mr. 
Vandervere  had  no  need  to  teach  his  companion, 
already  a fearless  and  graceful  horsewoman; 
and  the  usual  lavishing  of  jewelry  and  books  on 
the  idol  of  the  hour. 

But  Anne’s  jewels  were  selected  as  curiously 
as  her  flowers.  No  cameos,  mosaics,  or  enamel 
adorned  her  toilet : pearls  strung  like  beads, 
clear  rubies  linked  with  gold,  sapphires  set  in 
frosted  cords  of  silver,  opals,  mystical  and  Ori- 
ental, set  in  squares  of  black  and  gold,  mixed 
like  talismanic  characters — all  these,  in  turn, 
were  offered  to  her  gracious  acceptance. 

Marcia,  in  her  home,  now  beginning  to  de- 
velop its  hard  reality,  hearing  of  Anne’s  engage- 
ment, sickened  to  the  soul  with  a foreknowledge 
of  what  she  thought  awaited  her  sister,  and  wrote 
her  a bitterly  pathetic  letter.  Anne  replied  by 
an  invitation  to  her  wedding,  which,  at  Mrs. 
Lyell’s  express  request,  was  to  take  place  from 
her  house.  Marcia  did  not  come — her  husband’s 
illness  prevented,  and  the  wedding  was  very  pri- 
vate. Anne’s  one  bridemaid  spoke  of  it  in  no 
measured  terms  as  very  stupid. 

The  bride  was  cold  and  calm,  not  even  mag- 
nificent ; her  dress,  a profusion  of  simple  and 
delicate  lace,  clothed  her  like  clouds  of  mist, 
and  a vail  of  like  material  fell  in  countless  folds 
from  the  braids  of  her  dark  hair,  over  the  stat- 
uesque cheek  and  graceful  outline ; one  spray 
of  the  conventional  orange-flower  confined  the 
drapery  above  her  brow,  and  gave  the  non-like 
vesture  its  bridal  type. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vandervere  left;  town  for  the  usual  routine 
of  life  at  watering-places.  Report  was  open- 
mouthed  with  every  detail  that  it  could  collect 
of  both  bride  and  groom.  Marcia  heard  of 
Anne  as  the  most  attractive  and  distinguished 
arrival  at  every  new  place  whither  the  surge  of 
fashion  roiled ; but  she  could  gather  nothing  of 
her  demeanor  or  apparent  feeling  from  such  pub- 
licities, and  poor  Mrs.  Devereux,  already  begin- 
ning to  be  restless  in  the  hastily  riveted  yoke  of 
her  bondage,  feared,  out  of  her  own  experience, 
for  Anne  Vandervere,  knowing  well  bow  great 
were  that  bride’s  capacities  of  suffering. 

Autumn  came,  and  the  no  longer  bridal  party, 
still  including  Mrs.  Lyell,  went  to  pass  the  gold- 
en months  of  that  most  tranquilly  happy  season 
at  Vandervere  Clove.  Here  Marcia  was  asked 
to  join  them,  but  her  husband  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  tedious  and  fretful  illness  that  had 
kept  them  both  from  the  wedding,  and  it  was 
not  till  Anne  had  established  herself  for  the  win- 
ter in  the  city  that  the  sisters  met.  Marcia,  with 
her  fair  little  baby,  left  her  husband  at  home, 
and  went  to  spend  the  holidays  with  Anne. 

Some  delay  of  letters  prevented  Mrs.  Vander- 
vere from  meeting  Marcia  till  she  was  safely  set 
down  in  the  luxurious  drawing-room  of  her  sis- 
ter’s Fifth  Avenue  palace,  and  had  sent  up  her 
name  by  the  servant  who  admitted  her.  Marcia 
was  still  herself,  in  spite  of  hard  lessons,  and  as 
she  looked  about  on  the  luxmy  that  surrounded 
her,  the  pity  so  strenuously  nursed  for  her  sister’s 
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fete  grew  weaker  fast.  Surely  one  could  marry 
the  Beast  of  fairy  tale  to  attain  such  appliances, 
and  Anne  was  by  no  means  “the  Beauty.” 

Perhaps  she  changed  her  mind  concerning 
the  latter  judgment  when  the  door  opened  quick- 
ly, and  Anne  advanced  to  meet  her,  joy  gleam- 
ing from  every  line  of  her  picturesque  face,  and 
her  dress — just  arranged  for  a dinner-party — 
adding  the  inexpressible  charm  of  fitness  to  a 
grace  it  did  not  hide  or  outshine.  Ah ! could 
this  indeed  be  Anne  whom  she  had  last  seen 
languid  and  thin?  this  princess,  whose  deep 
velvet  draperies  hid  her  light  feet,  and  fell  from 
her  round  waist  in  such  folds  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, while  the  white  and  rounded  arms,  polished 
and  moulded  like  Indian  ivory,  the  bare  throat 
and  shoulders  vailed  with  filmy  lace  and  clasped 
with  jewels,  were  as  exquisitely  shaped  as  those 
of  a statue.  Was  this  the  tender-eyed  Anne, 
whose  soft  hair,  gathered  in  a shining  coiffure 
and  decked  with  a rose-red  camelia,  fell  about 
a noble  and  health-tinted  face,  whose  proud 
eyes  shone  calm  and  regnant  beneath  the  broad 
forehead  unlined  by  care  ? 

Marcia  sighed  for  surprise  and  joy,  while 
Anne,  clasping  the  baby  in  her  arms,  led  her 
sister  up  the  wide  staircase  to  her  rooms,  and  aft- 
er a renewed  and  heart- warm  welcome,  left  her 
to  rest  and  dress  till  they  should  meet  at  dinner. 

At  dinner  Marcia  met  Mr.  Vandervere,  and 
her  quick  feminine  insight  was  at  once  charmed 
with  his  quiet,  yet  warm  reception,  and  his 
thoroughly  gentlemanly  manner  in  that  place 
where  a gentleman  is  best  tested — his  own  house. 

As  the  days  of  her  visit  wore  on,  Marcia’s 
feeling  of  half-envious  admiration  at  Anne’s 
position  gave  way  to  a more  painful,  a more 
womanly  emotion.  She  at  least  had  thought 
she  loved  her  husband ; had  gone  through  the 
honeyed  attentions  of  her  early  matrimony 
with  no  distaste ; she  had  been  faithful  to  her 
own  delusion,  though  at  last  she  began  to  ac- 
knowledge it  was  a delusion.  But  Anne  and 
Mr.  Vandervere ! what  statues  were  these  to 
call  themselves  man  and  wife ! They  treated 
each  other  with  the  most  thorough  good-breed- 
ing. Not  one  observance  of  society  was  neg- 
lected ; they  conversed  like  courteous  acquaint- 
ances— no  more.  Marcia’s  keen  eye  detected 
no  shadow  of  a caress  passing  between  them,  no 
tender  look,  no  blush,  no  shy  smile.  Her  ear 
perceived  no  affectionate  tone,  no  inflection  of 
softness  in  either  voice.  They  were  married. 
Ah ! was  that  all  ? Better  a self-deception  like 
her  own — better  a dream  of  lore  than  its  utter 
absence.  Yet  this  imperceptibly  restored  her 
somewhat  shaken  confidence  in  Anne.  If  she 
had  married  for  money,  at  least  she  had  been 
honest;  she  had  been  bought,  and  wore  her 
chains  royally,  and  lavished  the  price  of  her 
freedom,  but  owned  the  slavery.  It  was  like 
Anne ; upright  to  the  last.  Yet  how  could  she 
have  married  for  money  ? 

However,  Marcia  knew  that  this  state  of 
things  had  emanated  from  her  Bister  only ; for 
one  night  when  Anne  came  down  dressed  for  a 


party,  to  challenge  the  criticisms  of  her  husband 
and  sister,  after  Mr.  Vandervere,  dropping  the 
paper  from  before  his  face,  had  pronounced  the 
thing  “very  pretty,”  and  sunk  back  into  stocks 
and  markets,  while  Marcia  turned  her  beautiful 
sister  from  side  to  side,  uttering  little  exclama- 
tions of  delight  over  the  black  lace  dress  and 
mystical  set  of  opals  that  so  well  suited  both 
dress  and  wearer,  all  at  once  Mrs.  Devereux 
caught  a glimpse  of  her  brother-in-law  in  the 
treacherous  mirror  beyond  him.  The  paper 
was  not  before  his  eyes  now ; they  were  raised 
to  Anne’s  beautiful  and  expressive  face  with  a 
look  of  love,  intense  even  to  adoration — a look 
that  spoke  all  the  worship  of  an  utterly-absorbed 
soul.  “Poor  Ignatius!”  was  thenceforth  the 
chime  of  Marcia’s  thoughts ; yet  vainly  did  she 
try,  in  the  pain  and  fullness  of  her  heart,  to  open 
her  lips  to  Anne.  Something — she  knew  not 
what — kept  them  shut  when  she  longed  to  speak. 
But  the  shell  was  too  rough,  too  firmly  closed ; 
a heavier  hand  than  the  tiny  grasp  of  affection 
must  force  it  apart — and  the  hand  came. 

Marcia  left  her  sister’s  house  for  a time  to 
visit  Mrs.  Lyell,  who  lived  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  and  her  husband  joined  her  there  after 
a few  weeks.  Still  she  continually  saw  Anne, 
and  saw  no  more  than  ever.  One  day,  toward 
the  middle  of  Lent,  when  now  the  time  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Devereux’s  return  had  almost  come, 
they  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Vandervere’s,  to  meet 
a party  of  gentlemen.  As  Marcia  entered  the 
house,  leaving  Mr.  .Devereux  to  give  his  orders 
to  the  coachman,  Cecile,  Anne’s  maid,  came 
quickly  toward  her  from  the  upper  hall,  with  a 
face  like  death,  and  a thoroughly  terrified  air. 
“Ah!  le  bonDieu!”  shrieked  she,  “e’est  Ma- 
dame Devereux,  ah,  goot  Madame!  if  you 
have  love  my  mistress,  you  shall  go  rite,  oh,  veri 
quick,  up  l’escalier.  Ah ! she  have  been  kill 
wid  Monsieur !” 

Cold  with  terror,  Marcia  flew  up  stairs,  and 
found  herself,  she  knew  not  how,  in  Anne’s 
dressing- room.  The  door  of  her  chamber  was 
ajar,  and  Marcia,  pausing  on  the  threshold,  saw 
Ignatius  Vandervere  stretched  apparently  life- 
less on  the  floor,  and  Anne  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  holding  his  head  in  her  arms,  the  blood 
from  a rough  wound  on  his  temple  pouring  in 
waves  over  her  rich  dress,  while  she  vainly  en- 
deavored to  stanch  it  by  the  pressure  of  her 
fingers,  and  lavished  the  wildest  kisses  on  cheek 
and  lip,  and  called  her  husband  by  the  tender- 
est  names  man  knows — as  if  death  could  be 
bribed  by  love  to  return  his  seizure.  Beside 
her  lay  a large  fragment  of  the  plaster  cornice — 
a heavy  group  of  fruit  and  flowers — stained  with 
blood,  betraying  the  cause  of  that  fearful  group. 
Marcia  paused  but  one  instant.  Her  presence 
of  mind  was  always  great,  and  now  it  was  need- 
ed. While  the  rest  of  the  household  were  thrown 
into  utter  confusion,  she  assumed  the  lead  aa 
calmly  as  if  it  were  nothing  new ; had  the  most 
skillful  surgeon  of  the  city  at  hand  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible,  arranged  every  thing  in  order 
with  perfect  tact  and  quiet,  and  having  gra- 
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ciously  and  gracefully  dismissed  her  sister’s 
guests,  went  once  more  to  her  room  to  hear  the 
surgeon’s  opinion,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done 
for  Anne  or  her  husband. 

She  found  Mr.  Yandervere  still  unconscious, 
and  the  surgeon  very  careful  what  he  said; 
while  Anne,  still  blood-stained  and  half  crazed, 
sat  with  dilated  eyes  by  the  bedside,  and  hung 
open-mouthed  upon  the  surgeon’s  words. 

“You  must  persuade  Mrs.  Yandervere  to 
leave  my  patient,  Madam,”  said  he  to  Marcia. 
“I  wish,  with  the  aid  of  the  gentleman  I have 
sent  for,  to  examine  his  wound ; and  really  I 
can  not  answer  for  his  life  if  any  agitation  super- 
induces fever.  He  will  probably  become  con- 
scious under  our  treatment,  and  must  not  see 
that  face  of  all  others.” 

Anne  rose  before  Marcia  could  speak.  Her 
sister  led  her,  tottering,  into  another  room,  re- 
moved the  stiffened  garments,  undid  the  jewels 
from  her  throat  and  hair,  bathed  her  burning 
head,  and  made  her  lie  down.  Oh,  could  she 
have  shed  one  tear!  but  her  eyes  were  like 
shining  stones,  and  her  lips  scarlet  as  in  a fever. 

Happily,  after  a most  endless-seeming  hour, 
the  surgeon  entered  with  a smile.  “ There  is 
no  danger  now,”  said  he;  “but  he  has  lost 
blood  terribly,  and  must  be  quiet  for  weeks — as 
helplessly  quiet  as  an  infant — lest  fever  should 
undo  all  that  nature  would  have  done.” 

Anne’s  eyes  grew  softer  and  dimmer  with  ev- 
ery word.  She  rose  from  the  heaped  cushions 
where  Marcia  had  placed  her. 

“May  I see  him  ?”  she  said,  in  an  inexpress- 
ibly touching  and  infantile  whisper. 

“ Not  to-night,”  said  Dr.  Grey.  “ You  shall 
see  him  and  take  care  of  him  in  the  morning,  if 
you  sleep  well.  I shall  stay  with  him  to-night.” 

He  spoke  in  a coaxing,  caressing  tone,  as  if 
she  were  a child  in  arms — 6he,  the  proud  Mrs. 
Yandervere,  whom  he  had  heard  of  afar  off  as  a 
sort  of  ice-queen ! He  forgot  those  stories  now. 
Anne  6miled,  a happy,  tired  smile,  sank  back 
on  the  pillows  and  slept,  while  Marcia  sat  be- 
side her  full  of  wonder.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

In  the  long  weeks  that  followed,  all  the  wo- 
man in  Anne’s  nature  shone  out  The  most 
tender,  patient,  gentle,  and  untiring  of  nurses, 
her  husband  had  no  wish  she  did  not  anticipate, 
uttered  no  sigh  she  was  not  at  hand  to  receive. 
If  ever  a man  in  the  prime  of  health  and  life 
found  weakness  and  pain  a pleasure,  Ignatius 
Vandervere  found  them  so.  Nor  did  Marcia 
find  fault  with  Anne  any  more  for  being  unde- 
monstrative. Only  the  remembrance  that  she 
was  married,  not  merely  engaged,  to  the  man 
upon  whose  looks  and  words  she  seemed  to  hang 
for  every  breath  of  life,  prevented  a recurrence 
of  the  old  lectures  given  in  George  Bennett’s 
days ; but  Marcia  held  that  a wife  might  afford 
to  be  more  impulsive  than  a fiancee.  Whether 
it  was  a true  policy  that  dictated  her  fiat,  judge 
ye  who  are  married ! 

Some  months  after,  as  Anne  and  Marcia  sat 
together  in  a long  piazza  of  the  house  at  Yan- 
dervere Clove,  Anne  having  on  her  knees  a lit- 


tle shape  of  tinted  wax  done  up  in  lawn  and 
lace,  which  she  called  by  the  stately  name  of 
Ignatius,  the  sisters  had  a conversation,  long 
deferred  by  one,  long  expected  by  the  other. 

“Marcia,”  said  Anne,  pretending  to  think  a 
fly  was  eagerly  invading  the  slumbers  of  her 
man-child,  and  bending  down  so  that  her  face 
was  in  the  shadow  of  a trumpet-creeper’s  deep 
green  branch ; “Marcia,  you  thought  I did  not 
love  my  husband  when  you  came  to  see  us  in 
New  York,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“Why,  Anne — I don’t  know — not  exactly 
that” 

“ You  did  think  so,  Marcia ; why  can  not  you 
be  honest?  Moreover,  I meant  you  should. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  a little  about  it.  I loved 
George  Bennett  in  those  old  times,  as  you  know, 
but  when  I discovered  that  he  had  deceived  me 
in  a way  I have  no  right  to  explain,  that  love 
died.  I suffered  in  its  death,  but  no  love  sur- 
vives that  wound;  it  might,  had  I owed  him 
any  duty,  have  become  that  poor  ghost,  habitual 
affection ; but  there  were  no  such  bonds  in  this 
case,  so  I became  free,  and  bitterly  incredulous 
of  loving  again — not  only  incredulous,  but  afraid, 

| till  I knew  Ignatius.  I did  love  him,  after  I 
knew  him,  as  I must  love  a man  before  I could 
marry  him.  I had  opportunities  of  judging  his 
character  that  were  not  known  to  any  of  my 
friends  but  Mrs.  Lyell.  She  was  a distant  con- 
nection of  his,  and  he  came  to  her  on  a stand- 
ing invitation — the  renewal  of  a boyish  habit — 
every  Sunday  to  dine,  and  generally  staid  the 
evening.  In  those  long  talks  that  we  had  while 
our  cousin  agreeably  dozed  in  her  arm-chair,  I 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  Ignatius,  not  only 
for  his  manly  character,  his  strong  and  thor- 
oughly-disciplined mind,  his  complete  educa- 
tion and  unusual  learning,  but  most  of  all  for 
his  rigid  principles  and  practice  of  truth  and 
honor.  I found  him  deeply  read,  and  well 
trained  in  all  the  requisites  of  a man’s  educa- 
tion, having  a just  and  noble  estimate  of  wealth 
and  its  uses — a gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  possessed  of  a strong,  pure,  ardent 
heart,  ‘tender  and  true,’  that  lay  at  my  mercy 
after  three  months  of  almost  daily  intercourse 
had  made  us  known  to  each  other  as  two  true 
people  must  be  known. 

“ I loved  him  before  I knew  it ; and  when  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  in  his  own  noble  way, 
simply  and  directly,  taking  the  whole  alternative 
in  his  own  hands,  not  tampering  with  my  maiden- 
ly delicacy  in  the  effort  to  save  his  pride  by  draw- 
ing out  some  expression  of  my  feeling  before  he 
would  commit  himself,  I was  moved  to  the  vety 
depths  of  my  heart ; but  I refused  him — though, 
in  justice  to  us  both,  I told  him  that  I loved  him 
as  well  as  he  could  desire,  but  that  his  wealth  was 
a final  objection.  Ah ! shall  I ever  forget  that 
face,  flushed  with  agony  to  the  deepest  red, 
and  then  pale  as  death?  He  walked  to  the  win- 
dow one  moment,  and  then  returning,  sat  down 
beside  me,  and  taking  my  hand,  said,  in  a calm, 
but  inexpressibly  fervent  tone, 

“ * Anne,  you  love  me.’ 
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“Had  this  been  a question,  I should  have 
half  hated  him.  But  he  knew  me ; it  was  the 
most  lordly  assertion,  and  he  went  on : 

“ ‘ You  are  the  proudest  woman  I ever  knew, 
though  perhaps  I am  the  only  person  who  ap- 
preciates your  character  in  that  one  point.  Are 
you  not  proud  enough  to  do  me  justice  ? If  I 
were  poor  you  would  not  hesitate ; why  is  wealth 
any  greater  objection?  It  is  not  poverty  or 
riches  I ask  you  to  marry,  but  me.  My  money 
is  a circumstance  not  even  of  my  moulding.  I 
am  a living  soul,  and  I ask  my  fellow-soul  to 
own  the  bond  between  us : are  you  just  to  deny 

nr 

“ I could  not  answer  him,  for  he  was  right. 

“ 4 1 will  not  wait  for  your  reply  to-day,’  said 
he.  ‘ I will  come  again  to-morrow.’ 

“So,  without  even  saying  good-by,  he  left 
me,  and  the  next  time  he  came  he  staid  longer. 
Yet  I accepted  him  on  this  condition — that  he 
should  neither  give  nor  receive  one  sign  of  af- 
fection to  or  from  me  in  the  presence  of  a third 
person.  If  the  world  chose  to  think  I had  mar- 
ried for  money,  they  should  at  least  never  be- 
lieve me  a hypocrite.  I would  keep  my  truth 
even  in  appearances ; I did  not  perceive  that  I 
was  shutting  myself  up  in  a lie. 

44 1 meant  to  have  shown  my  true  self  to  you, 
Marcia,  but  your  letter  grieved  me  bitterly,  for 
I saw  that  you  too  credited  the  world’s  version 
of  my  match,  and  this  confirmed  a resolution 
that  I found  hard  to  keep  even  then,  so  ardently 
had  my  whole  soul  gone  out  toward  Ignatius ; 
but  if  my  own  sister  misjudged  me,  what  should 
ever  undeceive  my  mere  acquaintances  ? That 
terrible  day  crushed  my  fine  plan  to  atoms. 
MarciA,  my  child-heart  has  come  back.  I was 
wrong,  but  I am  right  now — and  oh,  so  happy  J 
My  shell  is  thrown  away,  and  lost  forever !” 

“ And  the  pearl  is  mine !”  said  her  husband, 
who  had  been  leaning  against  the  pillar  behind 
her  for  five  minutes,  seen  only  by  Marcia. 

“ Ignatius ! I am  ashamed  of  you ! 4 Listen- 
ers,’ you  know — ” 

Her  lips  were  suddenly  silenced;  and  the 
neglected  piece  of  wax-work  uttered  a tiny 
scream,  whereat  the  strong  and  tender  arms  of 
Ignatius  Vandervere  lifted  wife  and  baby  togeth- 
er from  the  low  divan,  and  carried  them  in  be- 
yond the  dampness  of  the  dews  just  hanging  in 
mid-air.  The  sound  of  Mr.  John  Dcvereux’s 
cold  and  arrogant  voice,  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stables,  heralded  his  approach,  and 
Marcia  sighed. 

A PRINCE  OF  INTRIGUE.* 

To  M.  de  Beaumarchais  the  United  States  owe  more  In 
every  respect  than  to  any  other  person  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean. — Bilab  Dkanr  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

F1  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  character  of 
Beaumarchais — of  w’hom  M.  dc  Lomdnie  has 
just  written  a charming  biography — was  one  of 

• Beaumarchais  and  his  Times.  Sketches  of  French  1 
Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century , from  Unpublished 
Documents.  By  Lons  i>k  Lout  me.  Translated  by  j 
Hknrt  & EdwarPb.  12mo.  Harper  and  Brothers.  I 


the  most  extraordinary  in  an  age  of  extraordinary 
characters ; that  his  adventures  were  incredibly 
romantic  at  a period  when  romantic  vicissi- 
tudes w ere  the  rule  of  life  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion ; and  that,  considering  his  rise  and  his  ca- 
pacity, the  part  he  played  in  public  affairs,  and 
the  notoriety  he  enjoyed  during  his  life,  were 
among  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  his 
times.  From  a watch-maker’s  workshop  he 
raised  himself  at  one  bound  to  a social  intimacy 
with  royal  families : from  suffering  hardship  for 
the  want  of  a few  francs,  he  passed  suddenly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  as  suddenly  relapsed  into  poverty  so 
abject  that  when  he  lit  a match  be  blew  it  ont 
to  use  again : one  day,  prostrate  beneath  an 
ignominious  sentence  of  Parliament,  depriving 
him  of  house,  home,  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  social  consideration ; the  next,  a sovereign, 
an  independent  power,  treating  on  terms  of  al- 
most equality  with  crowns  and  republics,  and 
winning  naval  battles:  now  a sort  of  secret 
agent,  employed  to  do  the  dirty  w'ork  of  royalty; 
soon  the  leader  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  the  en- 
thusiastic champion  of  popular  rights  and  hu- 
manity : one  wreck  hooted  out  of  daylight  by 
the  mob,  with  shouts  of  44 Poisoner!  assassin! 
jail-bird !”  the  next  so  intensely  loved  that  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  almost 
precipitated  the  fall  of  the  monarchy : a mer- 
chant, a courtier,  a diplomatist,  a lawyer,  a song- 
writer, an  admiral,  a contractor,  an  inventor,  a 
banker,  a politician,  and  the  most  successful 
dramatic  author,  next  to  Moli&rc,  that  France 
ever  produced.  For  us,  the  extract  from  Silas 
Deane’s  dispatch  to  Congress,  prefixed  to  this 
article,  imparts  a new  interest  to  his  biography. 
We  shall  see,  as  w e proceed,  that  the  high  com- 
pliment w as  fully  merited.  This  extraordinary 
man — this  French  Alcibiades — was  really  the 
first  man  in  Europe  who  saw  the  possibility  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  la- 
bored practically  to  effect  that  great  object.  Nor 
does  it  diminish  his  claim  on  our  sympathy  to 
know  that  for  forty  years  he  and  his  heirs  were 
unpaid  creditors  of  this  country. 

In  the  year  that  James  Oglethorpe  invited  the 
European  Protestants  to  take  refuge  from  perse- 
cution in  his  newly-granted  colony  of  Geoi-gia, 
one  of  the  Protestants  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
addressed,  an  easy-going  man,  who  preferred 
quiet  recantation  to  uncomfortable  constancy, 
requested  the  parish  priest  of  the  Quart! er  St. 
Denis,  at  Paris,  to  baptize  his  infant  son  by  the 
names  of  Pierre  Augustin.  The  renegade,  as 
his  Huguenot  acquaintance  called  him,  was  a 
worthy  watch-maker,  named  Caron,  a man  of 
some  reading,  and  not  devoid  of  intellect,  but 
eminently  conservative.  The  boy  thus  admitted 
into  the  Catholic  fold  lived  as  other  boys  did  till 
thirteen,  then  must  needs — the  young  rogue — 
involve  himself  in  an  affaire  d'amour,  compro- 
mise a lady,  and  leave  school.  Admitted  into 
his  father’s  workshop,  he  works  five  years  at  his 
trade,  but,  wilder  than  ever,  exasperates  his  fa- 
ther till  the  latter  turns  him  out  of  his  house. 
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The  reconciliation  is  noteworthy,  as  a picture 
of  manners.  Young  Caron  persuades  three 
friends  to  write  to  his  father  on  his  behalf;  the 
angry  parent  replies,  in  a tone  of  much  dignity, 
that  he  will  receive  his  son  on  certain  condi- 
tions, to  which  he  mnst  agree  in  writing.  He 
stipulates  that  the  yonth  of  eighteen  shall  get  up 
at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter;  shall 
give  up  music,  and  work  till  snpper-time ; shall 
spend  no  evening  but  Sunday  away  from  home ; 
shall  faithfully  serve  his  father  as  journeyman ; 
shall  obey  his  parents  in  all  things.  On  his  side, 
the  Pfcre  Caron  promises  to  give  his  son  board, 
lodging,  and  18  francs  (say  $3  60)  per  month 
for  pocket-money.  To  these  terms  the  lad 
agrees,  11  hoping,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
keep  his  promises ;”  and  honestly  devotes  his 
whole  mind  to  his  business.  He  is  rewarded  by 
a fortunate  accident : he  invents  a new  escape- 
ment for  watches.  The  discovery  is  valuable ; 
young  Caron  imprudently  communicates  it  to  a 
fellow -workman,  who  quietly  sits  down  and 
writes  a letter  to  the  Meratre  newspaper,  in 
which  he  announces  that  he  has  invented  a new 
escapement,  describing  Caron’s. 

This  first  mishap  roused  the  man  in  young 
Caron.  He  straightway  claimed  the  invention, 
in  a letter  to  the  Mercure ; and  when  the  pirate 
replied,  appending  to  his  letter  a certificate  of 
character  from  three  Jesuits,  Caron  appealed  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  obtained  a con- 
clusive judgment  in  his  favor.  The  case  made 
some  little  noise,  and  was  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement for  young  Caron.  He  made  a watch 
for  the  King,  and  another  for  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame— - 
this  last  so  small  that  the  diameter  of  the  face 
only  measured  four  lines  and  a half.  Princes 
and  courtiers  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  copy  his 
Majesty ; Caron’s  watches  became  all  the  rage, 
and  their  maker  obtained  that  rare  and  inesti- 
mable privilege,  the  entree  of  the  Court. 

The  ice  broken,  more  success  followed.  Ca- 
ron was  tall,  handsome,  well  formed ; he  had  an 
air  of  command,  and  an  impetuous  bearing, 
which  “ seemed  to  fit  him  for  noble  society.” 
One  day  a beautiful  lady  entered  his  shop  with 
a watch  which  she  desired  him  to  repair.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  blushed ; the  watch  was 
sadly  in  want  of  repair;  the  “artist”  could  not 
think  of  letting  her  send  for  it — he  would  call 
with  it  himself.  A few  weeks  afterward,  all 
Yenailles  knew  that  old  Monsieur  Franquet, 
the  husband  of  the  pretty  owner  of  the  watch, 
had  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of  young  Caron, 
who  became  a servant  of  the  King,  under  the 
title  of  “ Clerk-controller  of  the  pantry  of  the 
Household.”  A few  more  weeks  and  Versailles 
heard  that  old  M.  Franquet  had  died,  and  his 
widow  had  married  M.  Caron.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  took  the  name 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  that  of  Beaumar- 
chais. 

Within  less  than  a year  his  wife  died.  She 
had  property  which  went  to  her  family,  Beau- 
marchais having  neglected  to  register  his  mar- 
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riage  contract.  He  was  left  penniless.  His 
salary  as  clerk-controller  of  the  pantry — in 
virtue  of  which  office  he  was  expected  to  march 
in  to  the  King’s  dining-room,  on  high  days,  be- 
fore the  meat,  and  place  the  dishes  on  the  table 
with  his  own  hands — was,  liveries  apart,  450 
francs  ($90)  a year.  His  business  as  a watch- 
maker had  been  sacrificed.  He  lived,  however, 
somehow,  and  began  to  play  the  harp,  then  a 
new  instrument.  The  King’s  daughters  heard 
of  him,  and  begged  him  to  play  before  them. 
He  complied,  and  became  their  daily  compan- 
ion. His  experiences  at  this  period  throw  some 
light  on  court  life  in  France  during  the  old 
Regime. 

He  was  almost  an  inmate  of  the  palace.  The 
King  had  been  seen  to  rise  from  his  chair  and 
make  him  sit  in  it,  to  play  the  harp.  His  daugh- 
ters could  not  be  happy  without  Beaumarchais. 
These  charming  young  ladies,  who  were  so  vir- 
tuous, say  their  biographers,  that  they  almost 
redeemed  the  rices  of  their  father’s  court,  were 
always  in  want  of  something.  One  day  they 
wanted  music,  the  next  books,  the  next  draw- 
ings, then  bijous,  then  rare  delicacies.  They 
were  never  satisfied,  and  their  indulgent  father 
was  constantly  worried  to  death  by  their  neces- 
sities. On  one  occasion  one  of  the  princesses 
was  seized  with  a fancy  for  some  Orleans  quin- 
ces ; she  bullied  the  King  till  he  sent  a messen- 
ger at  full  speed  to  the  prime  minister,  who  in 
his  haste  could  think  of  no  one  to  apply  to  but 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  A courier  was  sent  off 
to  Orleans,  and  the  Bishop  was  roused  from  his 
bed  at  three  in  the  morning  by  the  arrival  of 
the  following  billet : 

“ Mokbixuk  l'EvSqux, — My  daughters  with  for  some 
cotignac;  they  want  very  small  boxes;  send  some.  If 
yon  have  none,  I beg  yon  will  send  directly  into  your 
episcopal  town  to  get  some.  Let  the  boxes  be  very  small, 
and.  Monsieur  I'Evgque,  may  God  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping.  Louil” 

When  Beaumarchais  became  the  favorite,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  commissions  of  the  Prin- 
cesses. They  kept  him  busy  enough ; and  what 
was  worse,  they  never  thought  of  sending  money 
with  their  messages.  Out  of  his  $90  a year 
their  young  harpist  was  expected  to  buy  any 
thing  they  happened  to  fancy,  and  to  wait  in- 
definitely for  repayment.  He  submitted  to  be 
sponged  upon  in  this  royal  way  until  he  was, 
as  he  Bays,  without  a sou,  and  deeply  in  debt. 
To  a man  of  his  temper,  however,  this  incon- 
venience was  much  easier  to  bear  than  the 
slights  he  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the 
courtiers.  The  story  of  the  watch  has  been 
told  often  enough ; it  will  perhaps  bear  repeti- 
tion. An  insolent  courtier,  wishing  to  taunt 
Beaumarchais  with  his  former  trade,  begged 
him  to  examine  his  watch,  which  needed  repair. 
Beaumarchais  coldly  observed  that  he  would 
rather  not,  as  he  had  grown  very  awkward  of 
late.  The  nobleman  insisting,  Beaumarchais 
took  the  watch,  opened  it,  and  let  it  fall  heavi- 
ly, observing,  as  the  owner  gazed  in  honor  at 
the  fragment^  “ I told  you,  Sir,  I am  very  awk- 
ward.” 
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Another  nobleman,  who  could  not  be  so  easi- 
ly punished,  he  was  obliged  to  fight.  The  duel 
ended  fatally:  Beaumarchais  killed  his  man. 
In  despair  he  flew  to  the  Princesses  to  beg  pro- 
tection: they  hastened  to  the  King,  who  ob- 
served, with  paternal  goodness,  “Arrange  it, 
my  children,  so  that  I shall  not  hear  of  the  af- 
fair;” so  the  matter  ended. 

Another  courtier,  named  de  Sabliferes,  bor- 
rowed thirty-five  louis  of  Beaumarchais,  and 
forgot  to  repay  him.  Beaumarchais  wrote  for  the 
money ; the  nobleman  did  not  even  answer  the 
letter.  Beaumarchais  then  threatened  to  appeal 
to  the  courts : the  officer  wrote  a magnificent 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of 
paying  the  money  in  person  on  a given  day,  and 
taking  the  same  opportunity  of  chastising  the 
“ insolent  who  had  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
his  rank.”  But  a friend  happening  to  tell  the 
valiant  debtor  the  story  of  Beaumarchais’  duel, 
he  thought  it  safer  to  send  the  money  and  keep 
out  of  the  way. 

In  compensation  for  these  slights,  Beaumar- 
chais made  an  acquaintance  who  was  better 
worth  knowing  than  a whole  army  of  nobles. 
This  was  Paris  Du  Vemey,  the  famous  capitalist. 
This  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  amassed  sev- 
eral millions  in  trade  and  speculation,  had  lat- 
terly been  seized  with  a rage  for  military  mat- 
ters. He  had  actually  drawn  a plan  of  a 
campaign,  and  founded  a military  school  at 
Paris.  In  this  last  enterprise  his  heart  was 
bound  up.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  his  mil- 
itaiy  pupils.  They  were  his  pride,  his  pet. 
Day  after  day  the  old  financier  drove  Madame 
do  Pompadour — who  had  excellent  reasons  for 
obliging  him — to  see  his  school ; but  he  could 
not  persuade  the  King  to  pay  it  a visit.  This  was 
essential  to  his  happiness.  All  at  once  it  oc- 
curred to  this  old  man  that  the  young  musician, 
who  was  so  constantly  at  court,  might  be  able 
to  serve  him.  Beaumarchais  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  obliging  a millionaire,  and  very  soon 
achieved  the  object  desired.  The  King  and  his 
daughters  visited  the  school,  and  Du  Vemey  was 
happy.  He  was  not  ungrateful.  Beaumarchais 
received  as  his  reward  a share  of  60,000  francs 
in  his  next  speculation,  and  similar  shares  in 
Others.  He  began  to  make  money  fast. 

His  new  friend  and  patron  knew  the  world. 
He  pointed  out  to  his  protlgl  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  the  privileged  class.  Beaumar- 
chais induced  his  father  to  give  up  his  shop,  and 
purchased  a royal  secretaryship.  This  office 
was  one  of  those  which  conferred  noble  rank  on 
its  incumbent.  At  a later  period,  when  Beau- 
marchais was  at  war  with  one  of  his  antagonists, 
he  was  taunted  with  being  a plebeian.  He  re- 
torted indignantly  “ that  he  was  a noblo,  as  he 
could  show  by  the  receipt  for  the  money  he 
paid.”  Du  Vemey,  wishing  him  to  rise  still 
higher,  lent  him  half  a million  of  livres  to  pur- 
chase a Grand-Rangerehip  of  rivers  and  forests; 
but  the  other  Rangers,  being  themselves  of  no 
very  ancient  nobility,  stood  on  their  pride,  and 
refused  to  sit  with  him.  Failing  in  this,  he  ob- 


tained die  office  of  Captain  of  the  Warren  of  the 
Louvre,  a post  which  obliged  him  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  poachers,  and  to  enforce  royal  decrees 
on  police  matters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

He  was  scarcely  well  settled  in  his  new  office 
when  he  was  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  Paris. 
A sister,  settled  at  Madrid,  had  been  slighted 
by  a man  named  Clavijo,  to  whom  she  had  been 
engaged.  Beaumarchais  posted  to  Madrid, 
forced  Clavijo  to  make  the  amende  honorable; 
afterward,  finding  him  plotting  secretly,  pro- 
cured his  dismissal  from  an  office  he  held,  and 
his  expulsion  from  society.  The  affair  made 
some  noise,  and  furnished  Goethe  with  the  plot 
and  the  title  of  one  of  his  dramas. 

While  in  Spain,  his  restless  mind  found  occu- 
pation at  the  court.  He  obtained  from  the  King 
a contract  for  victualing  all  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  “all  persons  living  at  the  King’s  expense.” 
It  was  an  affair  of  twenty  millions  a year,  and 
obliged  Beaumarchais  to  establish  agencies  in 
most  of  the  com  ports  of  the  world.  He  speaks 
especially  of  the  supplies  he  drew  from  New 
England.  While  the  operation  was  ripening, 
its  author  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  Mad- 
rid. He  was  at  every  diplomatic  party,  in  ev- 
ery filte ; his  segucdillas  were  ail  the  rage.  The 
Countess  of  Buturlin,  the  Russian  embassadresa, 
wrote  verses  in  his  honor,  while  her  husband 
lost  money  to  him  at  brelan. 

In  such  a society,  a man  of  Beaumarchais* 
advantages  was  not  without  adventures.  The 
love  affair  which  occurred  at  this  stage  of  his 
life  is  one  of  his  most  curious  experiences.  An 
orphan  named  Pauline,  heir  to  an  estate  worth 
two  millions  in  St.  Domingo,  beautiful,  ten- 
der, and  accomplished,  now  begins  to  figure  in 
his  correspondence  as  “my  Pauline.”  Hie  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Beaumarchais.  He  liked 
her  well  enough  to  send  a special  agent  to  St. 
Domingo  to  inquire  into  the  real  condition  of 
her  estate.  Meanwhile  the  lady’s  ardor  seems 
to  have  been  worthy  of  her  Creole  blood.  She 
chafed  at  delays.  Beaumarchais  wrote  her  a 
beautiful  letter,  full  of  metaphysics  and  senti- 
ment, intimating  that  he  could  not  marry  her 
without  knowing  whether  a rich  uncle  she  had 
would  leave  her  any  thing.  Pauline  flew  to 
her  uncle,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  suffused 
iu  tears  and  blushes,  and  protested  that  her 
fate  was  in  his  hands.  The  uncle  will  not 
check  the  ardor  of  his  pretty  niece — will  see 
Beaumarchais.  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  he 
will  give  no  pledges  about  his  estate.  Still  the 
engagement  subsists.  The  St.  Domingo  estate 
may  turn  out  well.  Beaumarchais  is  still  tender 
to  “ my  Pauline ;”  Pauline  breaks  through  all 
restraint,  and  sets  the  example  of  tutoiemenU 

A few  weeks  more — the  biographer  “ hopes” 
that  Pauline  rode  snfely  through  the  “perils  of 
her  position” — and  news  arrives  that  the  St. 
Domingo  estate  is  hopeless.  What  is  to  be 
done  ? Beaumarchais  tells  Pauline  he  will  mar- 
ly her,  but  is  in  no  huny  about  it.  Meanwhile 
a Chevalier  who  has  figured  for  some  rime  as  a 
lover  of  Julie,  Beaumarchais’  sister,  all  at  once 
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transfers  his  affections  to  Pauline.  Beaumar- 
chais is  furious;  “all  the  blood  in  his  veins 
boils  at  the  bare  idea surely  so  great  a wretch 
as  the  Chevalier  “ dare  not  lift  his  eyes  before 
the  public.1’  Pauline,  who  a short  while  be- 
fore has  called  Beaumarchais  “ the  sun  of  her 
day,”  is  now  “his  obedient,  humble  servant,” 
and  “ hopes  he  will  marry  some  one  who  will 
make  him  happy.”  A few  days  afterward  she 
marries  the  Chevalier. 

The  boiling  blood  of  Beaumarchais  evaporates 
financially.  He  brings  in  a bill  against  the  hap- 
py pair  for  advances  made  for  the  estate  at  St. 
Domingo.  The  Chevalier  at  first  contests  it ; 
then  admits  24,441  livres  4 sous  4 deniers  to  be 
due.  But  he  does  not  pay  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  dies,  and  his  widow  sends  a message  to 
the  “ sun  of  her  day”  to  say  “ he  may  make  his 
mind  easy;  he  will  be  paid  some  day.”  He 
never  was.  Beaumarchais’  clerk  wrote  off  the 
debt,  in  a business-like  way,  filing  some  love- 
letters  and  a portrait  of  the  pretty  Pauline  as 
vouchers  for  the  24,441  livres  4 sous  4 deniers. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Beaumarchais  em- 
braced the  profession  to  which  he  owes  most  of 
his  modem  reputation.  He  began  to  write  plays. 
His  first,  “Eugenie,”  was  not  a master-piece. 
The  author  had  no  literary  reputation,  the  work 
no  particular  merit.  Yet  the  fatuity  of  Beaumar- 
chais was  such  that  he  could  write  to  the  Prin- 
cesses to  say  that  “ all  Paris  was  looking  out 
with  the  greatest  impatience”  for  the  play,  which 
“ breathes  the  most  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and 
tends  to  pnrify  our  theatre  by  making  it  a school 
of  good  morals adding,  that  “ the  public  at  the 
representation  will  exalt  me  to  the  clouds.”  He 
was  disappointed ; it  was  badly  received ; and 
Fre'ron,  the  great  critic,  spoke  harshly  of  it  in  his 
paper.  Beaumarchais  was  too  wise  to  be  offend- 
ed. He  wrote  a deprecatory  note  to  the  critic, 
requesting  him  to  see  the  play  again,  and  in- 
closing a ticket.  Freron’s  answer  is  worth  pe- 
rusal by  modem  editors : “ I am  very  sensible, 
Sir,  of  your  politeness,  and  very  sorry  not  to 
profit  by  it ; but  I never  go  to  see  the  play  with 
tickets.  Do  not  be  offended  at  my  sending  you 
back  the  one  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
address  to  me.” 

Beaumarchais  consoled  himself  by  marrying 
another  rich  widow,  and  embarking,  in  concert 
with  Paris  Du  Yesney,  in  a large  timber  specula- 
tion. It  throve;  he  made  money;  he  was 
happy  with  his  wife ; she  presented  him  with  a 
son ; his  standing  at  court  and  in  the  city  was 
excellent — all  prospered  with  him.  This  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  his  life. 

It  was  short.  Within  a few  weeks  of  each 
other  his  friend  and  patron  Du  Verney  and  his 
wife  died.  His  enemies  at  court  remarked  mys- 
teriously that  Beaumarchais'  wives  were  short- 
lived. Du  Vemey’s  heir,  the  Count  la  Blache, 
a personal  enemy  of  his,  sned  him  for  a balance 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  estate  of  Du  Vemey.  It 
happened  that  Beaumarchais,  aware  of  the  in- 
imical feelings  of  the  Connt,  and  apprehensive 
of  trouble,  had  had  a settlement  of  accounts 


with  old  Du  Vemey  before  he  died.  The  settle- 
ment had  been  closed  by  a document  drawn  up 
by  Beaumarchais,  and  signed  by  Du  Verney,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  Beaumar- 
chais 15,000  livres.  This  document  was  now 
opposed  to  the  demand  of  the  heir.  He  pro- 
nounced it  a forgery.  Beaumarchais  produced 
letters  from  Du  Verney  alluding  to  “the  trans- 
action being  signed.”  The  Count  replied  that 
these  letters  were  not  dated,  and  referred  to  an- 
other matter.  The  case  went  into  court,  and 
judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Beaumar- 
chais. 

His  adversary  appealed.  Meanwhile  the 
most  outrageous  stories  were  circulated  by  the 
Count's  friends  among  the  courtiers,  who  were 
to  a man  jealous  of  Beaumarchais.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  was  a poisoner — that  he  had 
poisoned  old  M.  Franquet,  in  order  to  many  his 
widow;  the  widow  herself,  in  order  to  enjoy 
freedom ; and  his  second  wife  for  a similar  rea- 
son. These  absurd  libels  found  currency  in  a 
country  where  there  was  no  free  press.  Beau- 
marchais was  looked  upon  as  a swindler  and  an 
assassin.  An  indiscretion  of  his  own  aggra- 
vated his  unfortunate  position.  His  adversary 
hinted  that  the  Princesses  had  become  aware 
of  his  character,  and  excluded  him  from  their 
presence.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
certificate  from  them  in  refutation  of  this  story, 
and  their  letter  he  published.  His  adversaiy 
seized  the  advantage  it  offered.  Hastening  to 
the  King,  he  demanded  whether  his  Majesty 
countenanced  such  gross  interference  with  the 
administration  of  justice  by  his  daughters? 
Louis  was  indignant.  The  Princesses  publish- 
ed a card,  in  which  they  disclaimed  all  feeling 
of  partisanship ; and  the  inference  among  the 
public  was  that  Beaumarchais  had  either  played 
them  a trick  or  had  forfeited  their  confidence. 

A singular  accident  complicated  his  troubles. 
An  eccentric  nobleman,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes, 
had  lately  taken  much  interest  in  a pretty  act- 
ress named  Menard ; indeed  he  evinced  so  much 
| affection  for  her  that  he  used  to  beat  her  in 
private,  lock  her  np,  and  ill-us©  her  in  various 
ways.  Mademoiselle  Mlnard,  tired  of  his  bru- 
tality, fled  beyond  his  reach.  The  Duke  fan- 
cied that  Beaumarchais  had  cut  him  out,  and 
quarreled  with  him.  Nothing  came  of  it  for 
some  time,  till  one  day,  after  a long  separation, 
the  Duke  called  on  Mademoiselle  Menard,  and 
hearing  Beaumarchais’  name  mentioned,  flew 
into  a fury,  and  swore  he  wonld  kill  him  that 
very  day.  He  rushed  out,  seized  a clerk  of 
Beaumarchais  whom  he  met,  forced  him  into 
his  coach,  and  tore  his  wig  off  and  beat  him 
with  his  fist,  because  he  would  not  tell  where 
his  master  might  be  fopnd.  Ascertaining  that 
Beaumarchais  was  holding  his  court  at  the  Cap- 
tainry,  the  Duke  rushed  thither,  and  called  to 
Beaumarchais  on  the  bench  that  he  must  come 
out  directly ; he  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate.  The  jndge,  fearful  of  disturb- 
ance, complied,  and  accompanied  his  visitor  into 
an  inner  room.  There  the  Duke  told  him  that 
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he  intended  to  kill  him  that  day,  and  to  tear  his 
heart  oat  with  his  teeth.  Beaumarchais  smil- 
ingly answered  that  business  must  go  before 
pleasure,  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
He  sat  there  two  hours,  hearing  cases ; his  en- 
raged adversary  pacing  the  room  the  whole  time, 
and  calling  out,  “Will  it  last  much  longer?” 
When  the  Court  rose,  the  Duke  was  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  stabbing  him  on  the  spot. 
Beaumarchais  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  home  for  a sword.  In  the 
house,  the  Duke  would  not  be  held  back  any 
longer ; he  tried  to  stab  Beaumarchais.  Foiled 
in  this,  he  dug  five  furrows  in  his  cheek  with  his 
nails,  and  tore  out  his  hair  by  handfuls ; and 
when  Beaumarchais  struck  him  with  his  fist,  he 
exclaimed,  furiously,  “ What!  you  dare  to  strike 
a Duke  and  Peer  1”  The  fellow  was  not  got  rid 
of  till  he  had  wounded  three  of  Beaumarchais’ 
servants,  and  set  the  whole  neighborhood  in  an 
uproar.  A commissary  of  police  at  last  ap- 
peared and  restored  quiet.  He  complacently 
observes,  in  his  report,  that  the  Duke  “ did  not 
even  say  any  thing  disagreeable  to  me,  but  treat- 
ed me  with  civility  and  even  consideration.” 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Duke  at  Vincennes,  and  that  of.  Bean - 
marchais  himself  at  For  VEveque  ! Even  at  the 
present  day  incarceration  would  be  felt  as  no 
slight  inconvenience  by  a party  to  an  important 
lawsuit;  in  Beaumarchais’  time  it  was  almost 
a fatal  calamity.  It  was  then  usual  in  France 
for  suitors  to  visit  judges  privately  and  “solicit” 
them ; to  obtain  “ recommendations”  from  in- 
fluential persons ; to  keep  public  opinion,  if  not 
favorable,  at  least  in  equilibrium.  Half  the 
battle  was  fought  out  of  doors,  and  by  the  suit- 
ors personally.  From  this  field  Beaumarchais 
was  now  wholly  shut  out.  His  adversary,  the 
Count  la  Blache,  filled  Paris  with  calumnious 
tales ; saw  the  judges  daily ; pressed  ardently 
for  a judgment.  Beaumarchais  fumed  and 
chafed  in  vain  in  his  prison.  He  sent  message 
upon  message  to  the  minister,  begging  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  a few  hours  during  the  day. 
The  official  at  last  condescended  to  reply.  He 
said:  “ This  fellow  is  too  insolent;  let  him  leave 
the  affair  to  his  solicitor.”  After  a month’s 
imprisonment,  Beaumarchais  felt  the  import- 
ance of  saving  the  case  so  deeply  that  he  wrote 
a letter  to  the  minister  such  as  an  Eastern  cul- 
prit under  sentence  of  death  might  address  to 
his  Rajah.  “Every  one,”  says  he,  “praises 
your  indulgence,  Monseigneur,  and  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart.  The  whole  of  my  family, 
in  tears,  join  their  prayers  to  mine,”  etc.,  etc. 
Could  any  thing  paint  the  old  Regime  better? 

The  petitioner  obtained  what  he  desired — a 
few  hours’  liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
But  it  came  too  late.  Judgment  was  rendered 
against  him,  declaring  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts a fraudulent  document,  and  condemn- 
ing him  to  pay  a sum  of  56,000  livres,  with  in- 
terest and  costs.  The  Count  instantly  seized 
all  his  property.  Beaumarchais  was  hurried 
back  to  prison,  and  confined  in  an  unwhole- 


some chamber.  Abject  poverty  stared  him  in 
the  face.  His  father  and  sister  were  dependent 
upon  him;  their  distress  surpassed  his.  All 
Paris  rang  with  abuse  of  him  as  a forger,  a 
cheat,  a poisoner,  a brawler.  To  add  to  all, 
his  little  son  died,  and  his  health  gave  way. 

It  appears  almost  incredible  that  he  should 
have  been  imprisoned  two  years  and  a half, 
merely  because  a frantic  madman  threatened 
his  life,  and  that  no  charge  should  ever  have 
been  made  against  him.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case.  The  minister,  La  Vrillifere,  whose 
“indulgence  and  goodness  of  heart”  were  “so 
well  known,”  did  not  relent  till  thirty  months 
had  elapsed.  At  the  expiration  of  this  fear- 
fully long  period  Beaumarchais  emerged  into 
open  air  to  find  himself  involved  in  a new  law- 
suit of  far  greater  celebrity  and  importance. 

During  his  imprisonment  at  For  L’Ev&jue  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  counselor  to  whom,  as 
referee,  his  case  had  been  referred  by  the  Par- 
liament, was  one  Goezman,  a man,  it  was  said, 
of  questionable  moral  character.  Being  unable 
to  see  Goezman  himself,  Beaumarchais  heard, 
with  some  pleasure,  that  his  wife  had  observed 
that  “they,”  the  husband  and  wife,  “knew  the 
art  of  plucking  the  fowl  without  making  it  ciy 
out.”  This  was  understood  as  such  a remark 
only  could  be.  Beaumarchais  communicated 
with  the  lady  through  the  medium  of  a book- 
seller, and  presented  her  with  100  louis  and  a 
watch  worth  a like  sum.  The  lady  asked  for 
fifteen  louis  more  for  her  husband’s  secretary; 
pledging  herself  that  the  100  louis  and  the 
watch  should  be  returned  if  Beaumarchais  lost 
his  case.  The  fifteen  louis  were  sent.  When 
the  judgment  was  rendered  the  lady  kept  her 
word,  and  restored  the  100  louis  and  the  watch. 
But,  a short  while  afterward,  Beaumarchais  dis- 
covered that  the  secretary  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  fifteen  louis  he  was  to  have  received.  Ma- 
dame Goezman  had  kept  them  for  herself. 

Beaumarchais,  perceiving  his  opportunity, 
loudly  demanded  repayment  of  his  fifteen  louis. 
Judge  Goezman  met  the  chaige  boldly.  He 
charged  Beaumarchais  with  attempting  to  cor- 
rupt a judge  through  the  medium  of  his  wife, 
denied  the  story  of  the  fifteen  louis,  and  pros- 
ecuted Beaumarchais  before  the  Parliament. 
That  body  naturally  took  open  sides  with  its 
counselor.  No  advocate  dared  plead  Beau- 
marchais’ cause.  It  was  indeed  desperate. 

He  could  not  come  into  court  without  con- 
fessing the  truth  of  the  chaige  against  him ; for 
how  came  he  to  have  any  claim  upon  Madame 
Goezman  ? He  was  branded  as  a forger  by  the 
judgment  in  the  La  Blache  case.  He  had  just 
escaped  from  prison.  His  name  was  offensive 
to  men’s  nostrils. 

It  was  this  extraordinary  concurrence  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  elicited  the  whole  of 
Beaumarchais'  astonishing  abilities.  He  be- 
came his  own  advocate.  He  wrote  his  own 
pleadings.  Well  aware  that  to  gain  the  public 
ear  was  the  true  key  to  success,  he  wrote  them 
in  the  same  style  as  his  comedies.  They  beam- 
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ed  with  wit,  ran  over  with  sarcasm,  fan,  and 
drollery.  Not  content  with  assailing  Madame 
Goezman  and  her  husband,  he  skillfully  plant- 
ed his  battery  against  the  Parliament  itself.  It 
was  vulnerable  enough ; its  assailant  used  its  un- 
popularity as  his  chief  weapon  of  defense.  Hap- 
pily for  him  his  antagonists  were  outrageous- 
ly violent.  Madame  Goezman  began  her  plea 
with  an  apostrophe  to  Beaumarchais:  “ Atro- 
cious man  !*'  and  ended  it  with  a row  of  dots 

( ) ; adding,  * * I dare  not  call  you  what  you 

are.”  On  such  ground  a man  of  infinite  wit, 
nerve,  and  experience  of  the  world,  like  Beau- 
marchais, was  more  than  a match  for  a heavy 
jurisconsult  like  Goezman.  He  crushed  him 
with  irony,  invective,  cutting  satire ; dissected 
him,  and  mangled  his  corpse  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public.  The  result  was,  first,  that  every 
body  was  talking  of  the  case ; next,  that  every 
body  took  Beaumarchais'  side. 

The  echoes  of  Beaumarchais*  flagellation  of 
the  Goezmans  were  heard  all  over  Europe. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  ask  “ What  has  be- 
come of  this  creature  and  her  villainous  hus- 
band?” Goethe  had  Beaumarchais'  pleadings 
read  aloud  at  Frankfort.  Voltaire  at  Ferney 
deplored  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  country 
by  Goezman ; Madame  du  Barry  had  the  inter- 
views between  Madame  Goezman  and  Beau- 
marchais performed  in  proverbs  befbre  the  King. 
The  people  of  Paris  talked  of  nothing  else ; so 
fascinated  were  they  by  Beaumarchais’  wit  that 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  Grimm  observed  that  people 
praised  the  fellow  as  much  as  they  had  hated 
him  a short  while  ago. 

On  the  day  when  the  sentence  was  to  be 
rendered  he  was  to  read  a new  play — none  other 
than  the  “Barber” — at  the  house  of  the  Prince 
de  Monaco.  He  could  not  go,  for  the  judges 
fought  all  night  about  the  sentence.  It  was  de- 
livered early  next  morning.  It  deprived  Goez- 
man of  his  office,  and  sentenced  Madame  Goez- 
man and  Beaumarchais  alike  to  “ blame.”  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  matters  so  long  past 
and  gone,  the  sentence  was  a righteous  one,  in 
all  but  its  mildness.  It  ought  to  have  been 
more  severe.  But  the  popularity  of  Beaumar- 
chais terrified  the  Court ; and  being  stanch  in 
their  fidelity  to  their  colleague,  and  having  such 
good  grounds  against  Beaumarchais  as  his  ne- 
gotiation with  Madame  Goezman,  the  judges 
would  not  condemn  the  unfortunate  Goezman 
and  his  wife  to  any  severer  penalty  than  that 
which  overtook  their  adversary. 

The  lawsuit  was  a suicidal  affair  to  all  parties. 
Beaumarchais  came  out  of  it  a victor ; but  dis- 
honored, stripped  of  his  political  and  of  half 
his  civil  rights,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  a 
large  class  of  society.  Poor  Goezman,  pros- 
trated, stunned  by  his  overthrow,  lingered  in 
obscurity  till  he  took  his  place  in  the  cart  which 
bore  Andr£  Chenier  to  the  guillotine.  Even 
the  Parliament  died  of  the  shock.  When  it 
perished,  a few  months  afterward,  its  epitaph 
was  thus  written  by  a wit  of  the  day ; 


“Louis  Quinze  (Louis  XV.)  destroyed  the 
old  Parliament;  quinze  louis  (fifteen  louis)  de- 
stroyed the  new.” 

For  the  Parliament  and  its  counselor  there 
was  no  recovery ; Beaumarchais  throve  under 
crushing.  It  happened  that  one  Morande,  a 
libeler  by  trade,  had  lately  hit  upon  the  fortu- 
nate idea  of  printing  the  truth  about  Madame 
du  Barry,  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  and 
the  ruler  of  royalty.  The  King's  wrath  fired 
up  at  slanders  upon  a person  of  whom,  in  truth, 
it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  write  a cal- 
umny. Unfortunately  Morande  wa»  out  of  his 
reach — safely  ensconced  in  London.  Neither 
lettres  de  cachet  nor  gardes  du  corps  could  catch 
him  there.  In  this  emergency  Beaumarchais 
offered  his  services.  The  office  was  delicate, 
if  not  honorable ; he  obtained  permission  to  test 
his  diplomatic  skill.  He  succeeded.  Morande 
| only  wanted  money.  Louis  was  ready  to  pay 
any  thing;  and  so  for  20,000  francs  down,  and 
a yearly  pension  (secured  on  stocks  abroad)  of 
4000  francs,  Morande  covenanted  with  Beau- 
marchais to  let  his  memoirs  of  the  favorite  be 
burnt.  The  net  result  of  the  operation  was  a 
respite  for  Madame  du  Barry,  a complimentary 
message  from  the  King  to  Beaumarchais,  and 
a fortune  for  the  6hrewd  libeler.  Beaumarchais 
had  hoped  for  something  more,  but  a few  days 
after  the  close  of  the  negotiation  Louis  XV. 
died. 

All  was  lost  once  more.  “I  reflect  with  as- 
tonishment,” says  Beaumarchais,  in  despair, 
“ on  the  strange  fate  which  pursues  me.”  Hap- 
pily for  him,  the  race  of  the  Morandes  was  not 
extinct.  It  became  known  in  Paris  that  a Jew, 
named  Angelucci,  had  in  press,  in  London,  an 
atrocious  libel  on  the  youthful  Queen  of  France, 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  Beaumarchais  flew  to 
the  minister,  and  offered  his  services  again. 
He  found  the  Jew,  and,  as  he  says,  used  elo- 
quence that  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a 
stone.  The  Israelite  seems  to  have  stood  the 
oratory  pretty  well,  for  it  was  only  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  $7000  in  hard  cash  that  he  surrendered 
his  book.  Flashed  with  success — for  this  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a great  triumph — Beau- 
marchais was  returning  home,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Jew  had  secreted  a copy  of  the  obnox- 
ious work,  and  was  about  to  have  it  printed  at 
Nuremberg.  Off  he  started,  foaming  with  rage, 
swearing  that  “if  he  caught  the  Jew  on  the 
road  he  would  strip  him  of  his  papers  and  kill 
him”  for  the  pain  he  had  caused  him.  The 
sequel  distances  Harrison  Ainsworth.  From 
town  to  town  the  furious  diplomatist  chased 
the  Jew,  who  fled  with  his  libel  in  his  pocket 
as  never  Jew  fled  before,  till  at  the  entrance 
of  a forest  Beaumarchais  saw  him.  Angelucci 
leaped  the  fence,  and  dashed  into  the  wood. 
Beaumarchais  followed  with  drawn  sword.  The 
Jew  was  on  horseback,  and  had  the  start. 
Beaumarchais  was  beside  himself.  At  last  a 
thicket  caught  his  enemy's  horse.  Two  minutes 
afterward  the  pursuer  held  his  victim  by  the 
leg,  forced  him  to  dismount,  dragged  the  book 
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from  him,  and  kicked  him  contemptuously  into 
the  bushes.  Returning  to  his  carriage,  two  rob- 
bers attacked  him.  He  drew  his  pistol  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  it  hung  fire,  and  a knife 
aimed  at  his  heart  would  have  put  an  end  to 
his  story  but  for  a gold  box  containing  a letter 
from  the  King,  which  he  always  wore  on  his 
left  breast.  He  was  severely  wounded : not- 
withstanding which,  he  grappled  the  robber, 
threw  him,  and  “proceeded  to  throttle  him.”  At 
the  sound  of  the  scuffle  the  fellow’s  companions 
rushed  to  the  scene,  and  once  more  Beaumar- 
chais’ life  hung  on  a thread.  They  Were  on  the 
point  of  killing  him,  when  his  postillion,  uneasy 
at  his  absence,  sounded  a tantivy  on  his  horn, 
which  frightened  them  off. 

The  adventure  was  not  ended.  It  was  not 
certain  that  the  Jew  had  not  another  copy  of 
his  libel.  He  might  still  stultify  the  acute  di- 
plomatist. As  quick  as  thought  Beaumarchais 
turned  his  horses’  heads  toward  Vienna,  in  order 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  audience  with- 
out credentials  or  introduction  of  any  kind ; but 
by  impudence  Beaumarchais  managed  it:  he 
was  admitted  to  a private  interview  with  the 
Queen.  According  to  his  own  account  he  ex- 
hibited so  much  excitement,  vanity,  and  eccen- 
tricity on  this  occasion,  that  the  reader  is  less 
surprised  than  Beaumarchais  was  when  the  or- 
der came  for  his  arrest.  Maria  Theresa,  judg- 
ing by  his  manner,  to  which  his  wound  and  his 
feverish  agitation  had  imparted  unusual  wild- 
ness, that  he  was  a maniac,  had  him  quietly 
locked  up  in  the  Austrian  fashion,  and  watched 
night  and  day.  They  took  away  his  razor,  pen- 
knife, and  scissors,  and  sent  a surgeon  to  bleed 
and  purge  him.  Fancy  the  frenzy  of  the  se- 
cret agent  1 

. After  a month’s  imprisonment,  letters  from 
Paris  explained  matters,  and  he  was  set  free. 
He  shook  the  dust  from  his  feet,  would  not  list- 
en to  explanations,  would  not  take  the  money 
the  Empress  offered  him  for  his  journey,  and 
rushed,  boiling  with  rage,  to  the  French  minis- 
ter to  demand  redress.  M.  de  Sartines  heard 
his  story,  and  enjoyed  it.  When  Beaumarchais 
pressed  him  for  an  answer,  he  said  simply, 
“ Qtte  voulez-vous , mon  chert  The  Empress 
took  you  for  an  adventurer  ?”  Which  was  all 
the  satisfaction  the  diplomatist  ever  got 

His  next  adventure  was  still  more  original. 
Almost  every  body  has  heard  of  the  Chevalier 
d’Eon:  for  those  who  have  not,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  about  1770,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary at  Loudon  was  a certain  Chavalier 
d’Eon,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  had  been  a 
diplomatic  agent,  a captain  of  dragoons,  an  ad- 
vocate, etc.,  etc.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Chevalier’s  usefulness,  a rumor  spread  that 
he  was  a woman.  No  contradiction  appeared. 
The  story  got  into  the  newspapers,  was  the  talk 
of  every  club.  Shrewd  men  about  town  offered 
heavy  bets  that  the  dragoon-minister  was  a lady. 
On  reference  to  the  Chevalier,  the  sporting  world 
obtained  no  satisfaction ; but  what  few  words 


were  elicited  rather  favored  the  hypothesis  that 
the  illustrious  personage  was  of  the  fair  sex. 
Under  these  circumstances  a dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  Chevalier  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment about  the  salary  of  the  former.  A captain 
of  grenadiers  was  sent  to  settle  the  negotiation : 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  Chevalier,  proposed  mar- 
riage, and  was  refused  with  many  blushes. 
Beaumarchais  was  in  London  at  the  time.  The 
Chevalier  sent  for  him ; confided  the  affair  of 
the  salary,  and  with  sobs  and  tears  confessed 
that  she  was  a woman.  Beaumarchais  was 
touched.  Ho  wrote  to  the  King  that  “ a girl  so 
interesting  by  her  courage  and  her  talents  de- 
served better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment.” There  were  better  reasons  still  for 
using  her  tenderly.  She  possessed  valuable  pa- 
pers which  the  King  wanted.  And,  moreover, 
the  subject  of  her  sex  was  causing  much  scan- 
dal, and  damaging  the  credit  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Beaumarchais  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  her ; he  was  to  exact  surrender  of 
the  papers ; to  induce  her  to  return  to  France 
and  to  resume  female  apparel ; and  for  this  to 
pay  her  as  little  money  as  he  could.  The  bar- 
gain was  soon  struck ; but,  meanwhile,  a new 
embarrassment  arose.  The  Chevalier  wrote 
him  that,  “when  she  thought  she  was  only  ren- 
dering justice  to  his  merit,  and  admiring  his 
talents,  she  loved  him.”  What  to  do  with  the 
“amorous  she-dragoon”  Beaumarchais  hardly 
knew.  He  wrote  to  her  that  he  could  not 
“assume  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
man  who  wished  well  to  her,”  and  implored  her 
to  fulfill  her  contract  and  return  to  France.  The 
Chevalier  overwhelmed  him  with  more  epistles, 
alternating  between  hate  and  love;  he  vowed 
that  she  was  driving  him  mad,  and  he  would  be 
bullied  into  marrying  her  at  last  After  a 
couple  of  years  of  this  work,  the  Chevalier, 
pressed  for  money,  fulfilled  her  bargain,  and 
went  to  Paris  in  female  clothes.  She  lived 
there  some  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  several 
odes,  in  which  she  was  compared  to  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Minerva : she  also  wrote  books  about  her- 
self, boasting  that  she  had  passed  through  camps, 
sieges,  battles,  and  courts,  and  had  still  pre- 
served that  precious  flower  of  girlhood,  etc.,  etc. 
In  1810  she  died  in  London.  An  autopsy  was 
made  of  her  body  by  Dr.  Copeland,  in  presence 
of  several  physicians,  who  unanimously  reported 
that  the  “amorous  she-dragoon”  was  a perfect- 
ly-formed man.  Happily  Beaumarchais  was 
dead : the  shock  would  have  killed  him. 

We  now  come  to  a more  important  part  of 
Beaumarchais’  career,  and  one  more  interesting 
to  cis-Atlantic  readers. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought : 
Boston  was  in  a state  of  siege.  In  continental 
Europe,  where  none  but  the  well  informed  were 
aware  that  America  was  an  inhabited  country, 
very  few  persons  indeed  had  any  correct  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest  that  was  beginning 
in  the  British  colonies,  or  of  its  probable  issue. 
Beaumarchais  had  learned  both  from  Americans 
whom  he  had  me t at  the  house  of  the  famous 
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Wilkes.  First  of  Frenchmen,  he  divined  the 
future  and  the  policy  of  France.  That  Power, 
smarting  under  the  treaty  of  1763,  desired  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
itself  upon  its  neighbor,  and  weakening  the  pow- 
tr  of  England ; and  that  opportunity,  thought 
Beaumarchais,  was  offered  by  the  American 
troubles.  In  September,  1775,  ten  months  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  wrote 
to  the  King  of  France,  u The  Americans  are  de- 
termined to  suffer  every  thing  rather  than  give 
way,  and  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty.  . . . 
I say,  Sire,  that  such  a nation  must  be  invinci- 
ble ; above  all,  when  it  has  at  its  back  as  much 
country  as  it  can  possibly  require  for  retreat- 
ing....  I am  convinced  that  the  English  colo- 
nies are  lost  to  the  mother  country.”  How  few 
Americans  knew,  or  ventured  to  think,  as  much 
in  September,  1776 1 

Early  in  1776  this  was  followed  up  by  other 
memorials,  in  which  he  says,  44 1 am  obliged  to 
warn  your  Majesty  that  the  preservation  of  bur 
possessions  in  America,  and  the  peace  which 
your  Majesty  appears  to  desire  so  much,  de- 
pend solely  on  this  one  proposition — The  Amer- 
ica** must  be  assisted The  court  and  King 
were  slow  to  be  convinced.  France  was  bank- 
rupt: England  was  powerful.  Another  war 
might  utterly  ruin  the  former,  and  leave  the 
latter  the  mistress  of  the  world.  For  several 
weeks  Beaumarchais  wrote,  and  ai^ued,  and 
entreated  in  vain.  At  length,  some  time  in 
May,  1776,  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
Beaumarchais  and  the  Count  de  Vergennes  for 
the  French  Government,  by  which  France  and 
Spain  agreed  to  furnish  Beaumarchais  with  a 
million  of  francs  each,  to  set  up  a commercial 
house ; France  was  to  give  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, to  be  paid  for  by  Beaumarchais ; and 
Beaumarchais  was  to  send  to  the  American  col- 
onies, at  his  own  risk,  4 i arms,  ammunition, 
articles  of  equipment,  and  all  other  articles  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  up  the  war,”  such  shipments 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Americans, 44  not  in  money, 
as  they  have  none,”  but  in  products  of  the  soil, 
which  De  Vergennes  promised  to  help  Beau- 
marchais to  sell.  Such  was  the  source  of  the 
first  substantial  aid  the  Revolutionary  cause  re- 
ceived from  abroad. 

The  arrangement  was  consummated  on  10th 
June,  1776,  by  the  payment  of  the  first  million 
by  France.  Spain  paid  her  million  on  11th  of 
August.  Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  firet 
million,  Beaumarchais  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee, 
then  in  London,  and  acting  (apparently  with- 
out adequate  warrant)  for  Congress,  to  inform 
him  that  “ the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  ministry  had  led  him 
to  decide  to  form  a company,  which  would  send 
the  ammunition  and  powder  to  your  friend,  ” On 
the  very  same  day,  or  the  next,  Silas  Deane  ar- 
rived at  Paris  with  full  authority  from  Congress 
to  procure  a loan  in  Europe  and  assistance  from 
the  French  Government.  On  application  to  the 
Count  of  Vergennes,  he  was  told  that  France 
could  not  interfere  between  the  colonies  and  En- 
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gland,  bnt  that  he  would  do  well  to  see  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaumarchais.  The  two  entered  into 
unreserved  communication,  as  soon  as  a relia^ 
ble  interpreter  could  be  found,  for  Beaumarchais 
knew  not  a word  of  English,  and  Deane  not  a 
word  of  French ; and  by  the  24th,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Beaumarchais  was  to  send  the  arti- 
cles required  by  Congress,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  paid  for  in  American  produce — the  business 
of  appraising  the  cargoes  and  fixing  the  time  of 
payment  being  left  to  Congress.  Deane  wrote 
to  Beaumarchais  in  terms  of  exuberant  joy  and 
gratitude. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  energy  with  which 
the  business  was  commenced.  Beaumarchais 
hired  a huge  building  at  Paris,  took  the  “name, 
style,  and  firm”  of  Rodrigue  Hortalez,  and  Co., 
purchased  from  Government  clothing  and  tents 
for  25,000  men,  200  cannons,  guns,  mortars, 
shells,  etc.,  without  end;  and  had  the  whole 
ready  for  shipment  by  mid-winter,  1 776.  Deane 
had  agreed  to  provide  vessels.  The  owners 
broke  faith  with  him ; at  the  time  appointed  no 
vessels  were  ready,  and  Beaumarchais  had  to 
charter  others.  Then  Deane  begged  that  a few 
officers  might  be  sent  with  the  munitions.  Ver- 
gennes, of  course,  wonld  not  hear  of  snch  a 
thing ; but  Beaumarchais  enlisted  abont  fifty, 
among  whom  were  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie, 
Conway,  Pulaski,  and  Steuben.  America’s  ob^ 
ligations  to  this  Prince  of  Intrigue  are  indeed 
astounding. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  departure  of  the 
first  convoy  when  Beaumarchais’  vanity  almost 
ruined  the  scheme.  The  same  motive  which 
induced  Napoleon  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9aii  in  a decree  dated  from  the 
Kremlin,  just  before  the  fire,  impelled  Beau- 
marchais, who  had  gone  to  Havre  under  an 
assumed  name  to  superintend  the  departure 
of  his  squadron,  to  have  the  “Barber  of  Se- 
ville” rehearsed  in  his  presence  there.  English 
agents  took  the  alarm  at  his  presence  at  the 
sea-port.  Lord  Stormont,  the  embassador,  ful- 
minated vehement  protests  against  the  intrigues 
of  Beaumarchais.  Terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
a rupture  with  England,  the  King  forbade  Beau- 
marchais’ squadron  from  putting  to  sea.  The 
order  was  too  late.  The  largest  of  the  three 
ships,  the  AmphitrUe , had  sailed.  More  that* 
half  the  supply  of  munitions  was  on  board  of 
her.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  mutual  congratu- 
lations Deane  and  Beaumarchais  were  thunder- 
struck by  the  news  that  the  Amphitrite  had  put 
into  L’Orient,  at  the  request  of  M.  Ducoudray, 
the  supercargo-— the  same  who  so  mortally  of- 
fended Greene,  Snllivan,  and  Knox,  by  claim- 
ing the  command  of  the  artillery,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Schuylkill.  He  objected  to 
the  accommodation.  Enraged  beyond  measure,. 
Beaumarchais  wrote  to  Ducoudray  to  leave  the? 
ship  or  to  submit  to  the  captain ; and  hurried  tor 
Paris  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  order  for- 
bidding his  vessels  to  sail.  He  did  obtain 
after  some  trouble ; and  at  last  the  first  squad- 
ron sailed.  It  arrived  in  America  in  time  for 
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the  campaign  of  1777,  and  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiastic  cheers.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Silas  Deane  wrote  the  words  which  are 
prefixed  to  this  article. 

Troubles  soon  followed.  After  shipping  two 
more  cargoes,  he  began  to  inquire  about  returns, 
which  were  not  being  advised.  Deane  could 
tell  him  nothing.  He  continued  to  ship,  though 
in  a somewhat  uneasy  frame  of  mind ; and  by 
September,  1777,  he  estimated  that  he  had 
transmitted  munitions  of  war  to  the  amount  of 
fi  ,000, 000.  He  had  not  yet  received  even  a let- 
ter from  Congress  acknowledging  receipt  of  his 
consignments.  Ho  had  “ exhausted  his  money 
and  credit,  and  the  funds  of  his  friends.”  He 
could  get  no  explanation  from  Deane,  who  was, 
in  fact,  as  much  surprised  as  himself.  He  be- 
gan to  ask  himself  whether  “he  was  not  de- 
luded in  believing  in  the  equity  and  justice  of 
Congres.” . . . Through  all  these  annoyances,  the 
news  from  America  overwhelmed  him  with  joy — 
brave,  brave  people  1 their  warlike  conduct  jus- 
tified his  esteem. . . . But  why  did  they  not  ship 
any  tobaccoes  ? 

The  secret  was  very  simple.  When  Deane 
arrived  at  Paris,  Beaumarchais  ceased  to  corre- 
spond with  Arthur  Lee ; who,  annoyed  at  being 
superseded,  and  unable  to  succeed  in  foment- 
ing a quarrel  between  Deane  and  Beaumarchais, 
sevenged  himself  by  informing  the  Congress 
that  Rodrigue  Hortalez,  and  Co.  were  fictitious 
personages,  that  the  real  owner  of  the  cargoes 
was  the  French  government,  and  that  they  did 
not  expect  any  returns.  • Congress  did  not  no- 
tice Beaumarchais-Hortalez,  simply  because  that 
body  believed  him  to  be  a man  of  straw — a myth. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Beaumarchais  helped  to 
keep  up  the  impression  by  closing  business  let- 
ters advising  shipments  and  inclosing  invoices 
with  such  words  as  these:  “Gentlemen,  con- 
sider my  house  as  the  head  of  all  operations 
useful  to  your  cause  in  Europe,  and  myself  as 
the  most  zealous  partisan  of  your  nation,  the  soul 
of  your  successes , and  a man  most  profoundly 
filled  with  the  respectful  esteem  with  which,”  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  cavalier  treatment  of  Congress, 
Beaumarchais  continued  to  ship  cargoes.  Just 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  En- 
gland and  France,  he  sent  to  sea  ten  merchant 
vessels,  convoyed  by  his  largest  man-of-war,  the 
Fier  Roderigue.  As  the  fleet  was  sailing  jauntily 
across  the  ocean  it  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in 
with  D’Estaing,  who  was  just  going  to  engage 
Admiral  Biron.  D’Estaing  examined  the  Fier 
Roderigue  through  his  glass,  was  pleased  with  her 
looks,  and  quietly  signaled  her  to  take  her  place 
in  the  line.  There  was  no  disputing  the  order. 
The  merchantmen  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Providence ; the  Fier  Roderigue  went  in  for  the 
fight,  lost  her  captain  and  thirty-five  men,  and 
was  knocked  all  to  pieces,  with  nine  shots  in  the 
hull,  and  every  cord  cut  away. 

Despite  his  warlike  ardor,  Beaumarchais  would 
have  had  hard  work  to  keep  up  his  spirits  on 
the  day  this  letter  reached  him,  but  for  one 
which  he  received  on  the  same  day  from  the 


Congress.  As  this  is  important,  in  view  of  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  Beaumarchias 
is  falling,  we  give  it  entire. 

“ By  express  order  of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Philadel- 
phia to  M.  de  Beaumarchais . 

“ Snt,— The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  grateful  for  the  great  efforts  you  have 
made  in  their  favor,  presents  you  its  thanks  and 
the  assurance  of  its  esteem.  It  grieves  for  the  mis- 
fortunes  you  have  suffered  in  support  of  its  States. 
Unfortunate  circumstances  have  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  desires;  but  it  will  take  the 
promptest  measures  for  acquitting  itself  of  the  debts 
it  has  contracted  with  you. 

“ The  generous  sentiments  and  the  exalted  views 
which  alone  could  dictate  a conduct  such  as  yours 
are  your  greatest  eulogium  and  are  an  honor  to 
your  character.  While  by  your  great  talents  you 
have  rendered  yourself  useful  to  your  prince,  you 
have  gained  the  esteem  of  this  rising  Republic,  and 
merited  the  deserved  applause  of  the  New  World. 

“ John  Jay,  President 

A pretty  fair  certificate  for  the  Prince  of  In- 
trigue. 

It  was  followed  by  a partial  payment,  $500,000 
in  bills  of  exchange  at  three  years*  date,  on  which 
Beaumarchais  had  to  submit  to  a heavy  discount. 
At  the  same  time  he  lost  heavily  on  paper  he 
had  received  from  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
in  payment  for  cargoes  sent  them.  He  said 
that  his  loss  on  the  Virginia  bills  was  not  less 
than  3,000,000  francs;  and  Jefferson,  who  was 
Governor  at  the  time,  confessed  that  he  “ felt 
deeply  grieved  that  the  unfortunate  depreciation 
of  paper  money  should  have  enveloped  in  the 
general  loss  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  who  has  de- 
served so  well  of  us.”  After  this  he  sent  no 
more  cargoes.  He  began  to  negotiate,  petition, 
and  intrigue,  to  obtain  payment  from  Congress. 
Silas  Deane  fixed  his  claim  at  3,600,000  francs. 
Mr.  Barclay  cut  it  down  somewhat.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  no  money  came ; Beaumarchais 
lost  patience,  and  wrote  a letter  to  Congress  in- 
sinuating that  the  United  States  intended  to 
swindle  him.  They  retaliated  by  appointing 
his  enemy  Arthur  Lee  to  settle  the  account. 
Arthur  Lee  brought  Beaumarchais  in  debtor  to 
the  United  States  in  a sum  of  1,800,000  francs. 
The  next  person  to  whom  the  case  was  referred 
was  Hamilton  himself,  who  made  a clear-headed 
report,  allowing  Beaumarchais’  claim  to  the 
amount  of  2,280,000  francs.  Still  no  money 
came,  the  United  States  government  taking  the 
ground  that  the  million  given  to  Beaumarchais 
by  the  Count  de  Vergennes  was  intended  as  a 
gift  to  the  United  States,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  his  bill.  For  years  and  years 
he  fought  and  battled  unsuccessfully  with  Con- 
gress, never  losing  hope.  When,  as  we  shall 
recount  presently,  he  was  an  exile,  old,  and  in 
poverty,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  daughter’s  live- 
lihood, and  wrote  whole  volumes  of  petitions  to 
Congress,  none  of  which,  perhaps,  have  ever 
seen  the  light.  One  of  them  begins  thus: 
“Americans,  I have  served  you  with  unwearied 
zeal;  I have  received  during  my  Hfe  nothing 
but  bitterness  for  my  recompense!  and  I die 
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your  creditor.  Suffer  me  then,  in  dying,  to  be- 
queath to  you  my  daughter,  to  endow  with  a 
portion  of  what  you  owe  me.  . After  adding 
that  if  his  health  improves,  he  will  go  to  America, 
he  says,  “ Holding  out  to  all  the  cap  of  liberty, 
with  which  no  man  more  than  myself  has  helped 
to  decorate  your  heads,  I will  exclaim  to  you, 

4 Americans,  bestow  alms  on  your  friend,  whose 
accumulated  services  hare  received  but  this  re- 
ward. Date  obolum  Belisario .*  ” He  never  ob- 
tained satisfaction.  Twenty-five  years  after  his 
death,  this  daughter  came  here  with  her  son  to 
plead  her  case,  but  fared  no  better.  It  was  not 
till  Jackson  handled  the  French  so  roughly 
about  their  debts,  that  Beaumarchais*  claim — 
then  amounting  to  nearly  a million  of  dollars—; 
was  galvanized  into  existence  by  being  filed  as 
a set-off  by  the  French.  The  heirs  of  Beaumar- 
chais were  then  offered  800,000  francs,  say 
$160,000,  in  full  for  their  claims;  and  they 
dosed  the  litigation  on  these  terms. 

M.  de  Lomenie,  the  biographer,  is  terribly 
severe  and  sarcastic  on  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  He  is  a sort  of 
heavy  Sydney  Smith.  No  doubt  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  paid  the  debt  sooner. 
But  even  M.  de  Lomenie  admits  that  Beaumar- 
chais received*  two  millions  from  France  and 
one  from  Spain  for  this  country,  and  gave  no 
account  of  them.  M.  de  Lomdnie  thinks  that 
he  accounted  for  them  privately  to  the  Count  of 
Vergennea,  and  that  all  record  of  the  transac- 
tion has  been  lost.  This  is  a bold  theory.  The 
weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  on  the  side 
of  another  view,  which  is,  that  Beaumarchais  got 
these  three  millions,  never  accounted  for  them, 
and  demanded  of  the  United  States  repayment 
of  a like  sum,  os  though  he  had  disbursed  them 
out  of  his  own  funds.  The  transaction,  howev- 
er, is  not  particularly  honorable  to  either  side ; 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  forgotten. 

In  order  to  present  a continuous  view  of  his 
American  transactions,  we  have  somewhat  an- 
ticipated events. 

Rodrigue  Hortalez,  and  Co.,  notwithstanding 
their  44  losses**  in  the  American  service,  contin- 
ued to  do  a large  business.  At  this  time  France 
was  a highly  mercantile  nation.  Bordeaux,  as 
Arthur  Young  tells  us,  had  more  commerce 
than  Liverpool.  Beaumarchais  became  one  of 
the  largest  merchants  and  operators  in  the  king- 
dom. His  fleets  were  on  every  sea.  His  balance- 
sheets  footed  up  several  millions.  And  though 
the  ingenuous  M.  de  Lomenie  believes  that  he 
has  discovered,  by  an  examination  of  his  books, 
that  the  profits  of  the  firm  during  its  whole  ca- 
reer Here  only  some  50,000  francs,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  discovery  demonstrates 
nothing  but  our  French  friend's  ignorance  of  the 
mysteries  of  book-keeping.  Beyond  all  doubt 
Beaumarchais  made  a very  large  fortune  in 
trade. 

In  1779  he  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Like  all  men  of  standing  in  France 
at  the  time,  both  were  intense  admirers  of  Vol- 
taire, The  minister  was  deploring  the  want  of 


a good  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works.  No  pub- 
lisher dared  undertake  them ; at  least  half  of 
them  were  outlawed,  and  it  was  penal  even  to 
sell  them,  while  the  whole  collection,  filling 
seventy  volumes  octavo,  involved  an  enormous 
outlay.  Beaumarchais  concurred  in  M.  de  Mau- 
repas*  remarks.  The  latter,  suddenly  turning 
to  his  visitor,  exclaimed,  44  There  is  but  one  man 
in  France  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  risk — 
that  is  yourself!”  Beaumarchais  went  out  and 
announced  that  a “Literary,  Philosophical,  and 
Typographical  Society”  (consisting  of  himself) 
was  about  to  publish  Voltaire  complete,  on  a 
scale  of  unattempted  magnificence. 

He  sent  to  England  for  $30,000  worth  of 
type,  bought  three  paper-mills,  and  dispatched 
an  agent  to  Holland  to  learn  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  paper-making  there ; hired  a castle  at 
Kehl,  in  Baden,  and  filled  it  with  workmen ; 
then  set  to  work  to  print  two  editions  of  Vol- 
taire. Anticipating  devices  which  have  been 
common  enough  in  our  own  day,  he  laid  out 
$40,000  in  prizes  to  be  adjudged  by  lot  among 
the  first  4000  subscribers  to  the  work;  and 
though  he  never  obtained  a subscription  list  of 
over  2000,  the  prizes  were  duly  paid  over  with 
the  first  volume.  The  speculation  proved  a ru- 
inous one.  Of  15,000  copies  printed,  not  over 
2000  were  sold.  He  lost,  he  says,  full  a million 
of  francs. 

This  satisfied  him  with  book-making.  With 
the  lesson  on  his  mind,  he  settled  down  at  Paris 
as  a speculator  and  financier,  and  probably  re- 
paired his  losses.  At  all  events,  he  appears  as 
the  banker  of  a host  of  personages,  noblemen, 
literary  men,  and  othere,  who  needed  a banker 
not  to  keep  but  to  lend  money.  He  had  always 
been  generous.  During  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence it  appears  that  the  young  French  officers 
Lafayette,  Pulaski,  De  la  Rouerie,  and  others, 
were  always  in  his  debt.  His  biographer  con- 
scientiously chronicles  the  names,  and  often  the 
letters  of  later  borrowers.  There  was  the  Prince 
of  Nassau,  who  was  always  sending  for  money, 
and  driving  his  creditor  distracted  by  leading 
forlorn  hopes,  and  endangering  his  valuable  life 
in  fifty  different  ways ; and  there  was  his  wife, 
who  never  could  recollect  Beaumarchais*  name, 
though  she  wrote  to  him  once  a month  or  often- 
er,  to  say  that  she  44  was  again  without  a sou, 
and  would  her  good  Bonmarchais  send  her  a few 
louis,  if  he  wished  her  to  dine  to-morrow?” 
And  there  were  a host  of  army  officers,  naval 
men,  authors,  and  mere  idlers,  who  wrote  to 
Beaumarchais  asking  for  twenty-five  louis  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  often  obtaining  what  they 
wanted,  then  turning  round  and  abusing  him  a a 
a man  of  no  principles.  One  poor  fellow,  named 
Dorat,  who  wrote  mild  verse,  actually  obtained 
$2000  from  the  financier,  and  died  without 
paying  any  thing.  Beaumarchais*  book-keeper 
tied  up  his  papers,  and  labeled  them  44  Insolvent 
Debtors  Dead,  No.  23,  Dorat.” 

The  44  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  which  is  probably 
the  greatest  of  Beaumarchais’  plays — though, 
for  some  reason,  it  has  never  been  popular  in 
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England  or  this  country — was  produced  in  1784.  | 
Great  difficulties,  we  are  told,  were  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  permission  requisite  for  the  per-  | 
formance ; but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
a considerable  share  of  these  difficulties  were 
contrived  by  the  cunning  author,  who  knew 
well  how  to  create  a furore,  and  pique  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  public.  So  well  was  the  affair 
managed  that  on  the  day  of  the  performance 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  dined  in  the  actresses1 
roams  in  order  to  obtain  places.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  theatre  was  surrounded  by  the 
throng;  noblemen  fought  their  way  into  the 
house ; the  police  were  dispersed,  the  iron  rail- 
ing torn  up,  and  the  doors  battered  in  by  the 
mob.  The  performance  was  eminently  success- 
ful. Nobody  went  away  disappointed ; and 
Beaumarchais,  who  occupied  a private  box  with 
two  abb^s,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  engaged  to 
afford  him  spiritual  aid  in  case  he  died  of  joy, 
nanowly  escaped  the  fate  he  had  foreseen. 

His  joy  was  short-lived.  The  play  was  most 
revolutionary  and  democratic  in  tone;  it  had 
given  mortal  offense  to  persons  of  high  rank. 
The  King  himself  did  not  like  it,  though  he  was, 
without  knowing  it,  a far  more  dangerous  rev- 
olutionary than  the  Prince  of  Intrigue.  One 
Suard  wrote  criticisms  on  the  work  which  Beau- 
marchais was  foolish  enough  to  answer.  After 
several  attacks  and  replies,  Beaumarchais  at  last 
wrote  to  say  that  he  would  take  no  farther  no- 
tice cf  Suard.  “ When  I have  had  to  conquer 
tigers  and  Hons,11  he  added,  “do  you  think  to 
reduce  me  to  the  level  of  a Dutch  housemaid, 
to  hunt  every  morning  the  vile  insect  of  the 
night?11  The  paper  was  instantly  carried  to 
the  King,  who  was  informed  that  he  was  meant 
by  the  term  “ tigers  and  lions.11  Louis  was  at 
cards.  Without  leaving  the  table,  he  wrote  on 
a seven  of  spades,  “ Arrest  M.  de  Beaumarchais, 
and  confine  him  at  St.  Lazare.” 

St.  Lazare  was  a prison  appropriated  to  vag- 
abonds, disorderly  women,  and  juvenile  offend- 
ers. To  send  Beaumarchais  there  was  the  most 
outrageous  insult  that  could  have  been  offered 
him ; and  the  people  of  Paris,  who  had  borne 
oppression  of  every  kind  for  centuries  almost 
without  murmuring,  showed  such  unmistakable 
signs  of  rebellion  that,  four  days  after  the  arrest, 
the  King  sent  orders  for  the  prisoner's  libera- 
tion. His  piece  was  performed  by  royal  com- 
mand; all  the  ministers  were  present  “The 
Barber11  was  produced  at  the  Queen’s  private 
theatre;  Beaumarchais1  outstanding  accounts 
were  promptly  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  act  itself  and  the  reparation  possess  his- 
torical importance.  They  were  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  practical  effects  of  the  revolution- 
ary  education  whioh  the  French  had  been  re- 
ceiving for  twenty  years;  they  foreshadowed 
the  Revolution.  4 4 Even  the  Dragonnades,11  says 
M.  de  Tocqucvillc,  in  his  recent  work,  “ pro- 
duced less  sensation  than  Beaumarchau1  four 
days*  captivity.”  To  a thinking  mind  the  event 
was  pregnant  with  awful  meaning. 

It  hurt  Beaumarchais.  Directly  afterward, 


Mirabeau,  then  a nameless  adventurer  in  search 
of  notoriety,  attacked  the  Paris  Water  Com- 
pany of  which  Beaumarchais  was  the  head. 
Beaumarchais,  from  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, allowed  himself  to  be  vilified  without  meas- 
ure, and  made  no  reply.  People  began  to  think 
him  in  the  wrong.  New  attacks  soon  followed. 

It  was  this  man’s  fortune  to  involve  himself 
in  the  most  extraordinary  adventures.  A hank- 
er, named  Koraman,  living  at  Strasburg,  had 
for  two  years  openly  connived  at  an  intimacy 
between  his  wife  and  one  D&udet,  who  filled 
an  office  which  enabled  him  to  be  of  service  to 
the  husband.  Daudet  lost  his  office;  and  at 
the  same  time  Kornman’s  affairs  became  so 
much  deranged  that  policy  compelled  his  wife's 
friends  to  advise  the  recovery  of  her  portion. 
At  the  first  mention  of  the  subject  Kornman 
exploded,  and  obtained  a lettre  de  cachet,  by 
which  his  wife  was  imprisoned  in  the  common 
jail  as  an  adulteress.  She  was  near  her  con- 
finement: thrust  into  the  society  of  the  most 
abandoned  creatures,  she  became  so  frantic 
from  despair  that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
Prince  of  Nassau  knew  her.  He  appealed  to 
Beaumarchais,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
order  for  her  removal  to  a Matson  de 
On  this  Kornman  turned  all  his  wrath  against 
him ; and  his  lawyer,  Bergasse,  a young  man 
of  energy  with  a name  to  make,  expended  his 
powers  of  vituperation  upon  Beaumarchais  like- 
wise. It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  been  train- 
ed under  the  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  to  realize  the  theatrical  plan  which 
obtained  in  Paris  under  the  Old  Monarchy.  The 
pleadings  or  memorials — which  were  oratorical 
pamphlets  addressed  as  much  to  the  public  as 
to  the  Court — the  speeches  overflowing  with  ex- 
travagant rhetoric,  and  wholly  without  a paral- 
lel in  the  records  of  British  or  American  foren- 
sic eloquence;  the  44  solicitations”  of  the  judges, 
in  private  interviews  by  the  suitors  personally; 
finally,  the  “requisitory,”  or  semi-judicial  ha- 
rangue of  the  public  law-officer — a sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  sentence  of  a chief  justice 
and  the  remarks  of  an  amicus  curia? : — these  are 
features  of  the  old  French  Parliamentary  Courts 
which  are  not  easily  understood  by  Americans 
of  our  day.  One  winders  how  it  was  possible 
to  administer  justice  at  all  on  such  a monstrous 
system.  Bergasse,  for  instance,  in  suing  Beau- 
marchais for  his  interference,  never  seems  to 
have  thought  it  necesB&ry  to  establish  that 
that  interference  constituted  a conspiracy  in  the 
proper  legal  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  went 
back  to  the  stories  about  his  wives,  and  revived 
the  rumors  regarding  their  deaths;  afcused 
him  of  forging  the  receipt  of  Paris  Du  Verney ; 
charged  him  with  endangering  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country  in  the  affair  of  America ; 
repeated,  in  short,  every  calumny  which  had 
ever  been  current  on  his  subject,  and  invented 
all  the  new  ones  he  could  think  of— calling  him 
“ a man  whose  sacrilegious  existence  attests,  in 
so  disgraceful  and  flagrant  a manner,  the  de- 
gree of  profound  depravity  to  which  we  hare 
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arrived and  winding  up  with  the  magnificent 
apoetrophe:  “ MalAeurmr,  tm  sues  k crime/ ” — 
“•Wretch,  you  sweat  crime  l” 

To  all  this  Beaumarchais  answered  that  M. 
Korn  man  had  absolutely  sold  his  wife  to  M. 
Daudet;  and  that  he,  really,  had  merely  put 
the  ministry  in  the  way  to  perform  an  act  of 
common  humanity  and  necessity. 

He  won  the  case.  But  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Sienr  Bergasse  was  not  so  far 
wrong  in  speaking  of  the  “profound  depravity” 
of  the  times,  when  we  find  that  the  public  de- 
cided against  him.  The  closing  scene  must 
have  been  highly  original  and  dramatic.  Ber- 
gasse ended  a speech  of  several  hours  with  the 
follow  mg  peroration : “ The  altar  of  justice  is 
at  this  moment  to  me  the  altar  of  vengeance ; 
and  upon  this  altar,  henceforth  fatal,  I swear 
that  there  shall  never  be  peace  between  us  (Ber- 
gasse and  Beaumarchais  and  his  friends) ; that 
I will  never  leave  them;  that  I will  rest  no 
more ; that  I will  attach  myself  to  them  like 
remorse  to  the  guilty  conscience.  And  you, 
who  preside  over  this  august  tribunal ; you,  the 
friends  of  morals  and  of  laws ; you,  whom  we 
all  admire  and  venerate,  receive  my  oaths!” 
This  was  considered  Demosthenic,  and  Bergasse 
a made  man.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
public  prosecutor  to  express  his  “conclusions,” 
young  Dambray,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
to  the  office,  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech. 
The  court-room  was  crowded  to  suffocation; 
the  heat  stifling.  After  he  had  spoken  for  some 
time,  his  voice  was  observed  to  grow  weaker; 
Beaumarchais  and  his  friends  were  in  despair, 
for  his  tone  was  in  their  favor.  He  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  a window.  In  a few  mo- 
ments he  revived,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  resume  his  place.  “ For  if  the  deposition  of 

the  Sieur  S ,”  he  began  in  a clear,  calm 

voice,  resuming  his  argument  exactly  where  he 
had  left  off,  as  though  no  interruption  had  taken 
place.  Again,  a short  while  afterward,  he  faint- 
ed ; was  again  taken  to  the  window,  and  as  be- 
fore, when  he  recovered,  resumed  his  speech 
without  missing  a sentence  or  an  idea.  He 
“ concluded”  dead  against  Komman,  and  the 
Court  embraced  his  view. 

The  public,  as  we  said,  decided  against  him. 
The  highly-seasoned  abuse  of  Bergasse  won 
them  over  to  his  side.  'Beaumarchais  fell  into 
had  odor.  To  console  himself,  he  built  him- 
self a house  which  cost  over  $300,000  of  our 
money,  and  lived  royally  there,  under  the  new 
name  of  Caron  Beaumarchais,  the  Revolu- 
tion having  swept  away  the  de . But  in  such 
times,  and  to  such  a man,  unpopularity  is  apt 
to  be  fatal.  The  Republic  wanted  guns.  Beau- 
marchais, then  sixty  years  old  and  deaf,  offered 
to  go  to  Holland  and  buy  a lot  of  60,000  that 
were  for  sale  there.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  Government.  Beaumarchais  depos- 
ited three  quarters  of  a million  francs  as  secu- 
rity, but  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
freon  the  Treasury  to  complete  the  bargain. 
While  things  were  in  this  state,  a report  spread 


that  he  had  the  guns  in  his  cellars  to  use  against 
the  patriots.  His  house  was  instantly  search- 
ed by  a furious  mob,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Even  here  his  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  did  not  fail  him.  The  State  prose- 
cutor was  his  enemy ; but  being  a man  of  no- 
ble heart,  he  thought  he  would  revenge  himself 
by  setting  him  free.  Beaumarchais  stepped  out 
of  the  Abbaye  on  the  30th  August ; on  the  2tl 
September  the  mob  massacred  every  prisoner 
the  place  contained.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  been  content  with  this  lesson.  Not  so: 
Beaumarchais.  He  revived  the  idea  of  buying- 
the  guns,  got  a promise  of  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, started  off,  borrowed  money  in  En- 
gland, and  effected  the  purchase.  Events  flew 
in  these  times.  The  first  thing  Beaumarchais 
hears,  after  concluding  the  purchase,  is  that 
he  has  been  accused  by  the  Convention.  He 
makes  ready  to  return  to  Paris,  surely  to  be 
guillotined;  but  his  English  friend  quietly 
throws  him  into  the  King’s  Bench  for  the  mon- 
ey lent  him.  Instead  of  being  grateful  for  the 
kindness,  Beaumarchais  is  furious ; raises  mon- 
ey, pays  the  Englishman,  and  rushes  to  Paris 
with  a trunk  full  of  memorials,  placards,  ap- 
peals, speeches,  etc.  These  he  follows  up  with 
a big  book  about  himself  and  the  times.  Of 
this  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve  says,  wittily:  “A sin- 
gular and  unexpected  thing  happened  to  Beau- 
marchais— he  became  tedious.”  ’Tis  well  he 
was  tedious ; for  he  called  Marat  “ a little  man 
with  block  hair,  snub  nose,  and  a frightful  coun- 
tenance.” 

Sent  off  to  Holland  to  look  after  those  guns, 
which  an  English  cruiser  was  watching,  lynx- 
eyed,  Beaumarchais  found  himself  proscribed 
as  an  emigre.  His  wife  succeeded  in  having  this 
absurd  charge  withdrawn ; hut  a few  days  after- 
ward— the  Government  absolutely  not  knowing 
what  it  was  doing— his  name  was  again  in- 
scribed on  the  fatal  list,  his  property  was  seized, 
and  his  family  imprisoned.  His  situation  was 
positively  awful.  If  he  stirred  from  where  he  was, 
he  was  certain  of  the  guillotine.  He  actually  en- 
dured the  pangs  of  hunger  from  poverty.  His 
wife  and  daughters  escaped  from  prison,  but 
they,  too,  had  no  money.  These  were  the  days 
of  depreciated  assignats : wood  was  1460  francs 
a cord,  candles  100  francs  a pound,  potatoes 
200  francs  a bushel,  meat  30,  and  bread  12 
francs  a pound.  The  poor  women  starved. 

When  the  Directory  was  established,  Beau- 
marchais returned  to  Paris,  and  tried  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  of  his  fortune.  The  Government 
held  750,000  francs  of  his  as  security ; he  ren- 
dered his  accounts  and  demanded  his  money. 
The  Directory  would  not,  could  not  pay.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  consumed  in  dunning  the 
members  without  the  least  benefit. 

It  is  sad  enough  to  see  the  mischief  these 
cares  and  disappointments  wrought  in  his  fine 
mind.  He  had  become  tedious  some  time  be- 
fore; he  now  grew  profane  and  foolish.  He 
diverted  his  old  age  by  writing  silly  love-songs, 
and  songs  that  were  worse  than  silly ; dull  papers 
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on  politics,  in  one  of  which  he  proposed  himself  j 
as  commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
pending  dispute ; and  corresponded  with  people 
in  a style  which  makes  it  a matter  of  deep  re- 
gret that  the  recipients  of  his  letters  did  not 
horn  them  directly.  The  old  man’s  mind  was 
gone.  Defrauded  by  almost  every  person  and 
every  State  he  had  dealt  with,  kept  to  his  last 
day  in  agonies  of  suspense,  now  elated  by  hope, 
now  crushed  by  disappointment,  having  seen  all 
his  illusions  fade,  and  all  his  projects  fail,  he 
had  cause  enough  for  aberration  of  intellect ; and 
most  assuredly  those  who  judge  the  character  of 
the  man  by  the  follies  of  the  dotard  do  him  griev- 
ous wrong.  He  had  at  times,  however,  returns  of 
his  old  spirit.  On  the  8th  May,  1799,  he  wrote 
to  Talleyrand,  in  reference  to  his  claim  on  tho 
Government,  that  “he  would  deal  apart  with 
the  murderous  commission”  which  had  defraud- 
ed him.  The  diplomatist  was  cool ; Beaumar- 
chais tried  to  rouse  him.  Now  was  the  time  to 
act.  Now  he  would  not  obtain  not  only  the 
money  that  was  due  to  him,  but  revenge.  There 
was  a whole  world  of  his  old  power  in  his  ap- 
peal. Ten  days  afterward  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
brooding,  as  usual,  over  his  wrongs  and  his  pros- 
pects of  redress ; in  the  night  he  had  a stroke 
of  apoplexy.  No  one  noticed  the  accident,  and 
when  his  servant  went  to  dress  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  quite  dead. 

Fortune,  resolved  that  Beaumarchais  should 
illustrate  her  fickleness  to  the  last,  pursued  him 
beyond  the  grave.  His  family,  acknowledged 
paupers  at  his  death,  found  themselves  in  afflu- 
ence a year  or  two  afterward,  by  a proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  estate.  He  had  in  his  hap- 
py days  built  his  own  tomb.  It  stood  in  his 
garden,  and  a group  of  beautiful  trees,  which 
he  had  nursed  with  care,  overspread  it  with  a 
thick  funeral  pall  of  foliage.  He  was  buried 
there ; but  his  coffin  had  been  but  a short  time 
in  its  resting-place  when  the  order  came  to  lay 
out  a street  through  the  garden,  and  directly 
over  the  grave.  It  seemed  as  though  even  death 
could  not  bring  Beaumarchais  rest. 

THE  CRYSTAL  BELL. 

IT  was  a country  tavern,  and  I sat  in  the  bar- 
room for  lack  of  something  better  to  da 
Heaven  know's  there  was  little  enough  to  amuse 
one  in  that  dreary  temple  of  Bacchus.  There 
were  five  newspapers,  the  newest  a month  old, 
lying  on  the  table — I knew  every  advertisement 
in  them.  There  was  a picture  of  the  favorite 
Presidential  candidate  hanging  over  the  fire- 
place, which,  if  it  at  all  resembled  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  entitled  him  to  a glass-case  in 
Barnum’s  Museum  rather  than  to  a chair  in  the 
White  House.  A book  for  registering  names 
lay  on  a sort  of  desk  in  the  corner,  but  since 
my  arrival  the  pages,  though  dated,  were  desti- 
tute of  a single  name.  Apple-jack,  bad  gin, 
and  blazing  brandy  in  bottles  of  eccentric  colors, 
filled  a glass  press  behind  a counter,  which  was 
called  by  courtesy  a bar ; and  behind  this  stood 
a wooden  image  called  by  courtesy  a landlord. 


When  a man  has  no  books,  and  no  acquaint- 
ances at  a country  tavern,  he  is  apt  to  fall  back 
on  the  landlord.  I have  met  in  my  time  very 
amusing  landlords — landlords  who  could  talk 
about  fishing,  and  shooting,  and  politics,  and 
perhaps  retail  to  you  some  of  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood ; for  it  is  wonderful  how  a man 
in  the  strait  in  which  I was,  will  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  doings  of  people  he  knows  nothing 
about.  But  the  landlord  of  the  Hominy  House 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  such  an  emergen- 
cy. You  were  not  to  take  any  such  liberties 
with  him,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you.  He  took  yon 
into  his  house,  as  it  were,  under  protest.  He 
gave  you  a bed  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say 
he  regretted  doing  it,  but  still  he  did  not  like 
to  refuse ; and  you  ate  your  dinner  before  him 
in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  he  should  reconsider 
his  hospitality  and  order  you  out  of  the  houise. 

Whether  it  was  a natural  inflexibility  of 
joints,  or  whether  it  was  a high  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  I do  not  know ; but  certainly 
General  Dubbley,  the  landlord  of  the  Hominy 
House,  in  the  village  of  liopskotch,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  the  most  dignified  man  I ever  saw. 
The  halo  which  he  threw  round  a glass  of  whis- 
ky and  water  was  perfectly  wonderful.  You 
might  have  imagined  you  were  drinking  “ green 
seal”  to  judge  by  the  lofty  expression  of  hi s 
countenance  as  he  handed  you  the  bottle.  At 
the  dinner-table  he  fairly  awed  the  appetite  out 
of  one ; and  I shall  never,  as  long  as  I live,  for- 
get the  thunder-cloud  which  gathered  on  his 
brow  when,  one  day,  I unluckily  asked  to  be 
helped  to  soup  twice.  W7hen  Lafayette  passed 
through  Hopskotch,  General  Dubbley  was  one 
of  the  committee  that  received  him.  I did  not 
know  him  at  that  period,  not  having  been  born, 
but  I have  formed  a theory  that  from  this  epoch 
may  be  dated  his  tremendous  dignity.  Wheth- 
er this  interview  with  the  French  patriot  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  turning  the  General’s  hair 
green,  I can  not  say ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  s 
fact  that  he  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
lock  of  bright  verdant  olive  on  either  side  of  his 
head.  This  eccentricity  of  color,  I presume, 
must  remain  forever  a mystery. 

As  I was  saying,  I sat  in  the  bar-room.  Gen- 
eral Dubbley  stood  behind  the  bar  counting  the 
contents  of  the  till  with  Olympian  dignity. 
Quarter-dollars  seemed  to  become  thunder-bolts 
in  his  hands.  I was  very  weary.  Weary  of 
Hopskotch,  weary  of  Dubbley,  weary  of  the 
Presidential  candidate  over  the  mantle-piece, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  a patch  of 
strawberries  on  each  cheek ; weary  of  the  old 
newspapers ; weary  of  every  thing,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  my  dear  Annie  to  whom  I 
was  engaged,  and  on  whose  account  I had  left 
New  York  and  immured  myself,  in  mid-winter, 
at  the  Hominy  House,  in  order,  before  our  mar- 
riage, to  settle  some  matters  connected  with  my 
property,  which  lay  near  Hopskotch.  I yawn- 
ed in  the  very  teeth  of  General  Dubbley. 

The  door  opened  ere  my  teeth  closed  again, 
and  a man  entered,  and,  shaking  off  the  snow 
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that  lay  in  thick  flakes  on  his  coat,  advanced 
to  the  wood  fire  that  blazed  and  crackled  on 
the  broad  hearth,  and  spread  out  his  hands  to 
the  cheering  warmth.  He  was  a very  seedy- 
looking  man.  He  had  but  one  coat  on — an  old, 
threadbare  evening  coat — which  was  tenderly 
buttoned  across  a chest  which  seemed  afraid  to 
breathe  too  lustily  lest  it  should  burst  the  frail 
buttons.  His  shoes  were  old  and  soaked,  look- 
ing as  if  be  had  found  them  after  they  had  been 
boiled  for  soup  by  Lieutenant  Strain  and  his 
companions  on  the  Isthmus.  His  trowsers  were 
also  wet,  and  very  scanty,  and  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  his  shoes  as  if  they  had  been  as  sensi- 
tively constituted  as  the  mimosa.  Poor  fellow! 
he  looked  aa  if  he  had  not  had  a dinner  in  his 
stomach,  or  a cent  in  his  pocket  for  a very  long 
time. 

As  he  entered,  the  General  raised  his  head 
from  the  till  and  looked  at  him  severely.  I 
saw  the  poor  man  shrink  a little,  bnt  presently 
he  seemed  to  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  go 
up  to  the  bar. 

“ Can  I have  a bed  here  to-night?”  he  asked, 
in  a timid  voice. 

“Full,  Sir,  full!”  said  the  General,  frowning 
until  his  old  eyebrows  fairly  creaked;  “be- 
sides, we  seldom  have  accommodation  for  stran- 
gers.” 

The  poor  man  gave  a glance  at  his  thread- 
bare coat,  and  smiled.  But,  oh ! how  sad  the 
smile  was ! Patient,  bnt  very  sorrowful ! 

“ It  is  a veiy  bad  night,”  said  the  stranger, 
jieadingly;  “and  I am  not  particular  as  to 
where  I sleep.  Any  where  would  do  for  me.” 

Unphilosophical  stranger ! A worse  method 
than  a confession  of  heedlessness  of  comfort 
could  not  have  been  adopted  to  win  the  Gener- 
al’s favor.  If  he  had  blustered  np  to  the  bar  and 
shouted  for  a bed  of  rose-leaves  with  every  leaf 
ironed  oat,  the  majestic  Dubbley  might  have 
overlooked  the  seedy  coat ; bnt  not  to  care  where 
he  slept ! that  settled  him. 

4 ‘Sorry,  Sir,  but  can’t  accommodate  yon;” 
and  with  this  brief  intimation  the  Jove  of  Hop- 
skotch  commenced  once  more  to  make  quarter- 
dollars  look  like  thunder-bolts. 

The  stranger  sighed ; looked  wistfully  at  the 
bright  fire ; gave  another  hopeless  glance  at  the 
wooden  Dubbley,  and  then  moved  slowly  to  the 
door.  It  was  more  than  I could  stand.  Olym- 
pus had  no  terrors  for  me  at  the  moment. 

. _ “ Stay !”  I cried,  advancing  from  the  obscure 
corner  in  which  I had  been  seated ; “ stay,  Sir, 
/or  a moment.  This  weather  is  too  inclement 
for  any  human  being  to  wander  in  at  night.  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  who  yon  are, 
but  there  are  two  beds  in  my  room,  and  I es- 
teem it  my  duty  to  offer  yon  one  of  them. 
Pray  accept  it.” 

I almost  lost  the  murmured  thanks  with 
which  the  seedy  man  accepted  this  impetuous 
offer,  in  the  consideration  of  General  Dubbley’s 
countenance.  I don’t  think  I ever  beheld  such 
a picture  of  astounded  dignity.  My  heart  sank 
after  my  speech  was  fairly  out ; for  really  I ex- 


pected nothing  more  than  to  be  turned  out  my- 
self ; and,  what  is  more,  I believe  that  I would 
have  gone.  To  my  surprise,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral took  another  tone. 

“If  Mr.  Massy  was  willing  to  proffer  such 
indiscriminate  hospitality,”  he  said,  “As  was 
perfectly  satisfied.” 

For  the  first  time  the  truth  burst  upon  me 
that  the  General  was  not  so  awful  as  he  looked, 
and  that  by  the  aid  of  a little  resolution  he  might 
even  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a landlord.  I 
plucked  up  courage  from  this  supposed  discov- 
ery, and  having  opened  the  breach,  pushed  on. 

“ I want  some  supper,  General  Dubbley,”  said 
I,  peremptorily. 

“ Sir,  you  have  had  your  supper,”  answered 
the  General,  clutching  madly  at  the  last  rag  of 
his  importance  that  was  being  torn  so  ruthlessly 
from  him. 

“ No  matter ; I wish  to  sop  again.  I some- 
times sup  frequently  during  an  evening.” 

I was  reckless  with  victory,  and  began  to  talk 
wildly. 

“ You  shall  be  served,  Sir.” 

And  the  General  abdicated  his  thnnder-bolts 
and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  I had  con- 
quered. A hand  was  laid  very  gently  on  me, 
and  the  stranger  now  spoke  audibly  to  me  for 
the  first  time. 

“I  am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  he 
said,  “ for  all  this  kindness ; bnt  if  in  getting 
this  supper  yon  put  yourself  to  inconvenience  on 
my  account,  may  I beg  that  you  will  counter- 
mand it?” 

“ Not  at  all,”  I replied,  diplomatically ; “ bnt 
as  yon  have  reminded  me  of  it,  perhaps  you  will 
favor  me  by  supping  with  me—th&t  is,  if  you 
have  not  supped  ?” 

“ I have  not  dined,”  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
feeble  smile.  “ I see  through  your  kind  ruse," 
he  added;  “and  to  a gentleman  who  can  act 
so  feelingly  as  yon  have  done,  I have  little  shame 
in  confessing  that  if  I have  not  dined,  it  was  be- 
cause I had  no  money.” 

“Come,  come!”  said  I,  trying  to  bluster 
away  those  confounded  tears  that  always  will 
get  in  my  eyes  when  I hear  such  things,  “ Come, 
we  will  have  a jolly  good  supper  together,  and 
then  we  will  talk  of  business  matters  afterward. 
Let  ns  sit  by  the  fire  until  it  is  ready,  and,  mean- 
while, drink  this.” 

So  saying,  I invaded  the  General’s  Olympian 
domains,  and  pouring  out  a stiff  horn  of  apple- 
jack, forced  it  upon  my  new  friend.  It  did  him 
good,  I am  certain,  for  I saw  the  dim  eyes 
brighten  and  the  thin  cheek  flush ; and  it  was 
not  the  fire-light  that  did  it,  cheery  as  it  was. 

I never  met  a more  delightful  man  than  this 
seedy  stranger.  He  had  been  every  where,  seen 
every  thing,  done  every  thing,  know.every  body. 
He  was  a finished  scholar,  an  original  critic,  a 
delightful  singer,  an  epitome  of  wit.  He  so  fas- 
cinated me,  that  we  sat  up  in  my  room  until  al- 
most twelve — an  unearthly  hour  in  Hopskotch, 
where  the  people  go  to  roost  with  the  chickens — 
and  it  never  once  entered  into  my  head  to  ask 
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him  who  he  was,  what  he  was  called,  or  how  it 
was  that  he  was  wandering  about  in  the  snow 
without  any  money.  I even  went  to  bed  with- 
out locking  my  door,  or  putting  my  watch  under 
my  pillow. 

It  was  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  when 
some  one  sitting  on  my  bedside  awoke  me  sud- 
denly. I started  npright  in  an  instant,  and  be- 
held my  friend.  He  was  completely  dressed, 
and  in  the  dim  light  6eemed  like  a departing 
ghost.  For  a moment,  in  the  incoherence  of 
my  ideas,  I had  a confused  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  rob  me,  and  seized  him  instinctively  by 
the  arm. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  said,  with  a smile. 
“ I intended  to  awake  you,  and  before  I went — 
for  I am  going  immediately — I wished  to  thank 
you  for  your  extreme  kindness  to  me.  God 
bless  you  for  it!  I have  but  little  to  offer  you 
in  the  way  of  retnrn,  but  what  I have  is  yours. 
Here  is  a crystal  bell,”  and  he  drew  a tiny  glass 
bell  from  his  pocket,  a thing  like  a child’s  toy. 
“It  was  forged  in  distant  lands,  where  the  sun 
makes  the  rocks  vocal,  and  its  maker  sang  over 
it  in  the  furnace  the  spells  known  only  to  the 
children  of  the  East.  It  is  the  touchstone  of 
truth.  Whoever  utters  a falsehood  to  him  who 
bears  it  about,  that  moment  the  crystal  bell  will 
vibrate.  Scoff  at  the  story  now,  if  you  will,  but 
try  the  talisman — it  will  never  betray  you. 
Farewell!” 

And  laying  the  little  bell  upon  the  counter- 
pane, before  l could  sufficiently  collect  my  scat- 
tered senses  he  glided  to  the  door  and  wfeht  out, 
closing  it  softly  after  him. 

I took  up  the  bell  mechanically,  and  exam- 
ined it.  It  was  entirely  formed  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  purest  crystal.  The  tongue  was  also  of 
crystal,  but  flexible  as  the  finest  watch-spring.  I 
tried  to  ring  it,  but  although  the  ball  at  the  $nd 
of  the  pendant  tongue  visibly  struck  the  clear 
sides  of  the  bell,  it  did  not  emit  the  slightest 
sound.  I tried1  it  again  and  again,  and  always 
with  the  same  result. 

I got  up  and  looked  for  my  watch.  It  was 
safe.  My  pockets  were  untouched ; my  drawers 
intact.  My  seedy  friend,  therefore,  was  not  an 
impostor.  Again  I returned  to  the  mysterious 
bell,  and  agitated  its  crystal  tongue  in  vain. 
Not  even  a muffled  tinkling  was  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  Had  the  pendulum  been  a feather  it 
could  not  have  been  more  silent. 

All  day  long  I felt  wretchedly  uncomfortable 
with  the  crystal  bell  in  my  pocket.  I scarcely 
answered  the  sneering  inquiries  after  my  seedy 
friend  with  which  General  Dubbley  assailed  me. 
I scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  inform  him  that  I 
had  not  been  robbed.  I was  indifferent  to  the 
display  which  he  made  of  his  counting  his  spoons 
in  my  presence.  The  last  words  of  my  myste- 
rious guest  continually  rang  in  my  ears-^“  Who- 
ever utters  a falsehood  to  him  who  bears  it,  that 
moment  the  crystal  bell  will  vibrate.” 

# Annie  Gray ! sweet,  truthful,  pure-eyed  An- 
nie Gray  1 why  was  it  that  your  face  continu- 
ally rose  up  before  me  whenever  I touched  the 


magic  bell?  Whenever  I drew  it  forth,  and 
looked  through  its  crystal  walls,  why  was  it  that 
your  fair  countenance  seemed  dimly  visible 
within,  but  clouded  with  some  horrible  shadow? 
And  when  I thought  of  you,  why  did  the  name 
of  that  hateful  Aubyn  always  flicker  in  big' let- 
ters before  my  mind’s  eye  ? 

I suffered  positive  torture.  Here  was  I,  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  of  the  sweetest  girls 
in  New  York,  beloved  by  her  to  my  heart’s  con- 
tent, and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  her  every  wish, 
when  in  comes  a stranger,  who  puts  what  he 
calls  a talisman  for  testing  troth  into  my  hands, 
and  straightway  I begin  to  doubt  the  dear  girl 
whom  I had  never  doubted  before.  Did  she 
really  love  me,  or  was  it  only  for  my  wealth  that 
she  became  mine  ? Did  she  not  rather  prefer 
that  horrible  Harry  Aubyn,  who  danced  so  well, 
and  who  talked  so  charmingly  about  nothing? 
The  more  I tried  to  conquer  this  abominable 
fantasy  of  jealousy  the  more  positive  it  became, 
until  at  last  I had  worked  myself  into  such  a 
fever  of  excitement  that  I could  bear  suspense 
no  longer.  Yesl  I would  instantly  hurry  to 
New  York  and  test  this  wondrous  gift ! It  was 
folly — madness ; I knew  that  well  enough,  but 
still  I would  test  it — test  it  all  the  more  will- 
ingly, for  I had  such  frith  in  Annie.  But  why 
did  she  encourage  that  empty  dandy,  Hany 
Aubyn? 

In  less  than  two  hours  I was  in  New  York, 
ringing  madly  at  Annie  Gray’s  door. 

As  I entered  the  drawing-room  hastily,  out 
walked  Mr.  Aubyn.  We  saluted  coldly,  but  I 
could  have  strangled  him  at  the  moment,  if  such 
things  were  permissible  in  this  century.  I must 
have  been  rather  pale  and  disordered-looking, 
for  I had  scarce  entered  the  room  when  Annie’s 
first  words  were, 

“ Oh,  Gerald ! has  any  thing  happened  ?” 

Dear  girl!  how  could  any  but  a madman 
doubt  that  anxious,  fond  look — that  quivering 
lip?  I kissed  her  forehead,  and  reassured 
her. 

“Annie,  dear,  why  do  you  have  that  Mr. 
Aubyn  here  in  my  absence  ? You  know  I don’t 
like  him.” 

“Why,  Gerald,  I really  can’t  help  if  he  calls. 
I don’t  care  about  his  visits,  I assure  you  ; but 
I can  not  be  rude  to  him,  I have  known  him  so 
long.” 

Gracious  heavens ! was  it  fancy?  or  did  I hear 
a faint,  crystalline  tinkling  in  my  pocket?  A 
cold  shiver  ran  through  my  frame ; but  I endeav- 
ored to  dissemble  my  agony,  and,  with  a forced 
smile,  went  on. 

“ So  yon  don’t  like  him  really,  you  little  puss  I 
Come  now,  confess  that  at  one  time  you  did  care 
a little — a very  little — for  Aubyn,  your  old  play- 
mate?” 

“ Why,  what  ails  you,  Gerald  ? You  look  so 
queer.  I assure  you,  I never  cared  any  thing 
for  Harry  Aubyn.” 

Tinkle ! tinkle ! tinkle ! in  my  pocket.  I felt 
the  blood  rush  to  my  head ; it  was  a Niagara  of 
emotion,  but  I subdued  it. 
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44  And  yon  love  your  poor  Gerald,  then,  bet- 
ter than  any  body  else;  better  even  than  the 
old  school-fellow  you  have  known  so  long  ?” 

41  What  a fool  you  are,  Gerald!  Of  course 
I do,"  and  she  kissed  me  gently  on  the  fore- 
head 

Tinkle!  tinkle!  tinkle!  in  my  pocket  Plain, 
dear,  distinct  Every  vibration  of  the  crystal 
bell  thrilled  through  my  frame.  If  the  bells  of 
every  cathedral,  headed  by  Tom  of  Lincoln,  had 
pealed  altogethef  at  my  ear  they  could  not  have 
moved  me  half  so  much  as  that  sharp,  shrill 
crystal  tintinnabulation  from  that  horrible  bell. 

I could  bear  it  no  longer. 

41  Traitress !”  I shouted,  flinging  away  the 
tender  arms  that  wound  around  my  neck. 
44 Hypocrite!  I despise  you!  Tes,  madam, 
the  eyes  of  your  dupe  were  opened  in  time. 
You  shall  not  laugh  at  the  credulous  Gerald 
Massy." 

44 Gerald!  are  you  mad?" 

44  Not  quite ; though  a week  after  our  mar- 
riage I would  have  been,  impostor  that  you  are! 
But  I know  you.  Know  that  you  don’t  love  me. 
Know  that  yon  have  lied  to  me  three  times  with- 
in this  last  half  hour." 

She  tried  to  embrace  me ; but  I flung  her  off. 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  the  big  tears  rolled 
over  her  cheeks,  and  her  gentle  head  was  bent, 
as  if  stricken  with  some  great  blow.  She  acted 
her  part  excellently  well. 

44  What  can  you  mean,  Gerald  ? I have  nev- 
er deceived  yon  in  thought  or  word.  If  you 
have  proofs  of  my  hypocrisy  advance  them,  but 
do  not  storm  me  down  with  assertions." 

44  My  proofs  are  here  1”  I cried,  holding  up 
the  bell  triumphantly — the  triumph  of  despair. 
44  Here ! look  on  this  talisman,  falsest  of  women, 
and  tremble!” 

* 44  But,  Gerald,  are  you  sane  ? I see  nothing 
but  this  bell.” 

44  And  this  bell,  as  yon  call  it,  has  told  me 
within  the  last  half  hour  that  you  are  a worth- 
less woman." 

One  tigress-like  leap,  and  she  caught  it  from 
my  hand.  With  flaming  eyes  she  held  it  aloft, 
and  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  A crash, 
like  the  bursting  of  a thousand  hand-grenades — 
a thundering  of  cathedral  bells,  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  world ; and,  looking  up,  I saw  Gen- 
eral Dubbiey  standing  over  me  in  a dignified  at- 
titude. 

44  Mr.  Massy,"  said  he,  44  the  dinner-bell  has 
been  ringing  these  ten  minutes;  but  you  appear 
to  have  been  sleeping  so  sonndly  that  you  have 
not  heard  it.  Dinner  waits." 

And  so  it  was  a dream.  No  seedy  friend — 
no  talisman — no  falsehood  in  sweet  Annie  Gray. 
I rubbed  my  eyes  and  went  into  dinner;  but  as 
I ate  my  soup  under  the  awful  eye  of  the  Gen- 
eral, 1 confess  I regretted  the  non-reality  of  that 
portion  of  my  dream  in  which  I had  subdued 
the  Thunderer  of  the  tavern. 

I never  told  Annie  Gray  that  I had  ever 
doubted  her  even  in  a dream,  until  we  had  been 
a month  married. 
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THE  FALL  OF  ISLAM. 

DOUBTLESS  the  future  history  of  the  East- 
ern world  depends  more  upon  Turkey  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  than  it  does  on 
England,  France,  or  Russia,  precisely  as  the 
fall  or  permanency  of  an  arch  depends  on  the 
key-stone.  Could  we  imagine  a result  so  hap- 
py as  that  the  European  powers  could  decide 
among  themselves  who  should  have  this  and 
who  that  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Abdul 
Medjid,  there  would  be  no  time  lost  in  carv- 
ing them  up  and  seizing  on  white  and  brown. 

But  it  is  precisely  that  impossibility  which  is 
the  preservation  of  Mohammedanism,  and  thus 
the  jealousies  of  nations  calling  themselves 
Christian  are  perpetuating  the  creed  of  the  False 
Prophet.  In  this  state  of  Eastern  affairs,  every 
one  asks,  with  a sort  of  simultaneous  desire  for 
information  on  the  subject,  44  When  will  Islafn 
fall  ?"  and,  without  attempting  to  be  a prophet, 
the  writer  having  passed  a number  of  months 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  and  in  close  com- 
panionship with  Turks  and  Christians  of  every 
form  and  name,  has  thought  it  possible  that 
some  rambling  notes  on  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  their  religious  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting,  might  be  interesting.  , 

The  subjects  of  the  Grand  Turk  are  not  all 
Turks  nor  all  Mussulmans.  The  Turks,  in- 
deed, form  but  a small  portion  of  bis  people, 
though  they  are  vastly  the  most  important,  oc- 
cupying as  they  do  the  stations  of  honor  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  empire.  In  this  respect 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  not 
more  nationality  among  the  different  people  of 
the  East.  They  submit  to  be  governed'  by  men 
who  have  neither  interest,  property,  nor  family 
among  them  with  as  much  grace  and  satisfac- 
tion as  colonial  Englishmen  receiving  a gov- 
ernor-general from  the  home  country. 

But  there  are  Christians  of  a dozen  orders, 
and  religionists  or  no-religionists  of  a dozen 
names,  besides  Jews,  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  a man  they  submit  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be  without  an  idea  of  change,  or  thought 
of  bettering  their  condition  by  a new  system. 

Of  course,  in  all  times  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion has  been  the  favorite,  and  its  professors 
have  lorded  it  over  the  believers  in  a Messiah; 
but  not  to  their  very  great  inferiority.  The 
Sultan  himself  has  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  his  Armenian  banker,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
money  affairs  of  his  dominions  are  controlled 
by  Christians  of  this  denomination.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  at  times  exercised  his  power  of  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  the  bankers,  as  their  tomb* 
stones  in  the  burying-gronnd  of  Pera  abundant- 
ly testify. 

No  one  can  have  visited  the  great  Christian 
burial-place  on  the  hill  of  Pera  witflput  observ- 
ing these  slabs,  with  curious  headless  figures 
carved  on  them,  and  Armenian  inscriptions 
which,  they  will  easily  learn,  relate  to  the  free- 
dom which  the  late  Saltan  was  accustomed  to 
use  with  the  necks  of  his  money  fhrnishers.  He 
44  made  them  bleed,"  in  the  common  accepta- 
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tion  of  the  phrase,  and  when  they  would  not 
bleed  gold  any  longer  he  took  the  red  blood. 

The  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmans  is  not  unlike 
that  of  other  religions.  They  adhere  to  their 
fanatical  views  just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses, but  no  longer.  They  adhere  to  their  re- 
ligion even  to  death.  No  class  of  men  are  more 
devoted  to  their  creed ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  rigid  requirements  of  it  are  easily  strained 
to  suit  circumstances. 

A Mussulman  will  submit  to  death  at  any 
time  rather  than  say  that  Mohammed  is  not  a 
prophet  of  God ; but  the  same  man  will  readily 
eat  pork  or  drink  wine,  if  he  can  do  it  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  friends.  In  fact,  every 
year  is  making  great  changes  in  this  respect 
among  the  followers  of  Mohammed  who  asso- 
ciate with  the  Franks.  But  let  no  one  imagine, 
on  this  account,  that  the  hold  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  on  their  intellects  is  any  less 
strong. 

The  creed  of  the  Mohammedan  has  always 
been  incorrectly  translated.  It  should  read: 
“ There  is  one  God,"  or,  “God  is  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  a prophet  of  God,"  not  “ Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  God."  The  ordinary 
translation  would  appear  to  imply  that  Moham- 
med was  the  only  prophet;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Mussulman  believes  in  the  divine 
mission  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  They  place  Moham- 
med at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  because  they 
believe  him  to  have  been  the  last  and  the  best 
able  to  communicate  the  word  of  God  to  man. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  such  a vast  difference 
in  the  historical  religion  of  Mohammedans  and 
Christians ; and  it  was  a source  of  astonishment 
to  me,  as  I learned  more  of  their  religion,  to 
find  how  much,  after  all,  we  had  in  common, 
even  in  their  views  of  the  life  and  mission  of 
Christ ; for  I could  at  all  times  talk  freely  with 
them  so  long  as  I did  not  differ  from  them. 
But  their  prophet  was  an  adroit  man,  and  com- 
manded his  followers  never  to  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  any  one.  Hence  my 
dragoman,  who  was  an  intelligent  Mussulman, 
familiar  with  the  Koran  and  the  traditions, 
would  ride  by  my  side  and  talk  for  hours  on 
the  subject  of  his  creed,  and  when  at  length, 
provoked  by  some  extreme  absurdity,  I would 
say  to  him,  “But  see  now,  for  a moment,  how 
absurd  that  is !"  he  would  rein  his  horse  back, 
fall  in  behind  very  respectfully,  telling  me  that 
he  could  not  debate  with  me;  that  was  forbidden 
him ; and  a little  while  after  we  would  resume 
our  conversation. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  yean 
in  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  Turks.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  in 
the  openiqg  of  their  mosques  every  where  to 
public  entrance.  In  some  of  the  interior  cities 
this  is  not  yet  accomplished ; but  in  all  the  cities 
which  are  frequented  by  Franks  the  mosques 
are  now  free  to  public  visit.  In  Cairo  the 
mosque  El  Azhar  alone  remains  nominally 
eloeed;  but  I found  no  difficulty  in  going  in 


even  here,  in  Frank  dress,  and  was  not  molest- 
ed in  an  hour’s  examination  of  its  curious  arch- 
itecture. 

The  children  are  still  brought  up  in  the  strict- 
est abhorrence  of  Christians.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  mothers  are  allowed  the  care 
of  them  until  they  arrive  at  reasonable  age  to 
go  abroad  with  their  parents ; and  the  customs 
of  the  East  keep  women  far  from  the  influences 
that  have  already  so  much  changed  the  meB. 
They  do  not  see  Frank  gold,  the  grand  convert- 
ing power.  They  do  not  understand  the  power 
of  Frank  steamers  and  railways,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  Christian 
nations.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  they 
know  nothing  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
power  in  the  world,  which  their  lords  and  mas- 
ters, wrapped  in  Turkish  stolidity,  can  not  fail 
to  appreciate,  and  they  therefore  teach  their 
children,  as  they  were  taught,  to  hate  and  de- 
spise the  believers  in  Jesus.  It  is  the  women 
and  children,  therefore,  who  insult  the  Chris- 
tian in  the  East.  In  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo  it  was  a common  occurrence  to  meet  & 
woman  who  would  thrust  her  vail  aside  to  spit 
on  the  ground  before  me  by  way  of  curse;  and 
once,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bab  Zooayleh,  I was  walking  by 
the  side  of  an  American  lady  who  was  riding 
on  a donkey,  when  a boy  spat  in  her  face  as 
coolly  as  if  it  were  the  ground.  The  young 
whelp  has  to  thank  his  mother  for  an  awful 
thrashing  that  I gave  him,  which  he  will  re- 
member till  he  dies ; and  which  I administered 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  Mussulmans, 
who  looked  on  in  silence,  if  not  with  approval. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ion are  its  appeals  to  the  individual,  and  the 
equality  which  it  gives  to  every  person.  It 
makes  no  distinctions  among  men,  and  the 
Sultan  on  his  throne  at  Constantinople  dare 
not  violate  its  laws  any  more  than  the  beggar 
at  his  gate. 

It  is  this  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
advance  of  liberal  principles  in  Turkey,  and  ten 
years  ago  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Sultan  would  have  forfeited  throne  and  life 
if  he  had  ventured  to  issue  the  decree  which  has 
recently  been  issued,  giving  equal  privileges  in 
his  dominions  to  men  of  all  religions.  And  to- 
day, should  Abdul  Medjid  utter  the  heresy  that 
Mohammed  is  not  a prophet  of  God,  he  would 
sleep  with  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  his  throne  would  pass  to  a more 
faithful  representative  of  the  founder  of  Islam. 

A discussion  of  great  interest  to  the  religions 
world  is  now  going  on  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica upon  the  effect  of  the  late  Hatti  Houmaoun, 
and  it  is  veiy  manifest  that  its  extent  has  been 
much  mistaken  by  the  people  of  both  those  coun- 
tries. It  was  not  understood  in  any  part  of  the 
Turk’s  dominions  last  spring,  not  even  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  Sultan  had  decreed  a per- 
mission to  Mohammedans  to  become  converts  to 
Christianity,  or  had  promised  to  protect  rene- 
gades in  such  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the  opin- 
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ion  was  most  freely  expressed,  and  Lord  Red- 
diffe  unquestionably  so  understood  it,  that  the 
Sultan  and  his  advisers  had  most  carefully 
avoided  any  such  pledges. 

The  reason  for  this  is  in  what  I have  already 
stated.  The  Sultan  has  no  power  to  issue  such  a 
decree,  or  if  he  should  issue  the  paper,  he  would 
have  no  authority  to  enforce  it.  The  first  rene- 
gade would  be  burned,  strangled,  drowned,  or 
otherwise  done  away  with,  and  any  attempt  to 
punish  his  murderer  would  be  overpowered  by 
the  entire  race  of  Mohammedans  rising  to  over- 
throw the  throne  of  the  Sultan.  There  is  a 
higher  power  in  Turkey  than  he : it  is  the  re- 
ligion. Let  the  Sheik  El  Islam  but  point  his 
hand  toward  the  Sultan,  and  cry  out,  “He  is  an 
enemy  to  the  religion  T and  the  throne  will  be 
vacant  in  an  hour. 

This  is  no  idle  statement.  It  is  the  very  root 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  It  is  this  which 
makes  its  strength.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  knows  that 
he  has  an  appeal/rom  him  to  the  common  faith, 
and  that  if  he  is  condemned  contraiy  to  “the 
religion,”  he  is  sure  of  rescue  by  that  appeal  to 
the  higher  law.  On  this  ground  no  Mussul- 
man would  fear  to  kill  a renegade,  though  the 
Sultan  might  have  decreed  every  thing  that  the 
Christians  could  ask.  And  on  this  same  ac- 
count it  is  that  Christians  will  do  well  to  aban- 
don any  hope  of  success  in  converting  Moham- 
medans through  the  aid  of  such  decrees.  It  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  just  this,  that  there  is  no  visible  supreme 
power.  The  Sultan  can  not  do  as  he  would. 
He  is  controlled  by  an  invisible,  omnipotent 
power,  prevailing  from  Russia  to  Abyssinia — 
the  faith  of  Islam — and  no  decree  of  his  is  of 
any  avail  on  religions  subjects.  If  he  should 
forbid  the  use  of  the  Koran,  his  order  would  fall 
idle,  and  he  would  perish.  His  is  not  the  auto- 
cratic power  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  it. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  decrees  a change  in  the 
Greek  faith  and  it  is  changed ; the  Parliament 
of  England  enact  an  alteration  in  the  rubric  ef 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  it  is  done ; 
the  Pope  says  the  Virgin  was  immaculate  foom 
conception,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  faithful 
thenceforth;  but  if  the  Sultan  should  attempt 
to  alter  one  of  the  prostrations  in  the  noon-day 
prayer,  or  should  seek  to  add  one  iota  to  the 
requirements  of  the  faith  of  the  true  believer,  he 
would  fail  utterly,  and  perish  in  any  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

Religious  equality  prevails  here.  The  Sultan 
is  no  higher  in  the  mosqne  than  the  hhmblest 
pauper,  except  only  as  he  is  for  the  time  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Prophet.  The  temporal  power 
in  Turkey  is  always  necessarily  the  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan  or  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  time,  in  the  name  of  Mohammed,  is 
never  in  vain.  There  was  a terrible  instance 
of  this  in  Cairo  last  winter.  A man  had  been 
murdered,  and  in  his  death  straggles  had  bitten 
off  a finger  from  the  hand  of  his  slayer.  In  the 
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morning  he  was  found  dead  with  the  finger  in 
his  teeth.  The  brother  and  wife  of  the  dead 
man  demanded  vengeance,  and  appealed  to  Mo- 
hammed Bey,  the  chief  of  the  Cairene  police, 
for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  person,  who  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  to  him.  He  was  busy  about 
a hundred  matters,  and  this  murder  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  him  to  devote 
the  whole  pow£r  of  his  police  to  this  alone,  to 
the  abandonment  of  every  thing  else.  Said 
Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  was  at  a countiy  palace 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  roused 
at  midnight  by  a wailing  nnder  his  windows, 
and  the  loud  cries  of  men  and  women.  De- 
manding to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
the  wife  of  the  murdered  man  replied  to  him, 
and  “in  the  name  of  the  religion,”  as  they  ex- 
press it,  called  on  him  to  avenge  her,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  he  failed  to  do  it  she  would  find  her 
way  to  'Stamboul,  and  call  on  the  Sultan,  his 
liege  lord  and  the  head  of  the  faith,  to  avenge 
her  of  her  foe. 

The  Viceroy  sent  an  express  for  Mohammed 
Bey,  and,  in  the  extreme  of  his  anger  and  zeal, 
gave  him  seven  days  in  which  to  find  the  mur- 
derer; and  on  the  seventh  day  the  murderer 
was  not  found,  and  Mohammed  Bey  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.  His  head  paid  the  forfeit 
of  the  failure — he  was  decapitated. 

It  is  this  ability  of  the  lowest  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  in  the  name  of  the  faith  that  makes  one 
of  the  strongest  attachments  of  the  lower  classes 
to  their  religion.  It  is  related  of  Mohammed 
All,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  arrested  in 
his  progress  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  by  peo- 
ple of  every  grade,  who  demanded  his  interposi- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  religion,  and  never  in 
vain. 

The  Koran  and  the  traditions  are  the  law  of 
all.  Mohammedan  countries,  and  they  are  the 
higher  law,  superior  to  every  decree  of  Sultan  or 
Viceroy.  If  therefore  the  clergy,  who  are  the 
only  doctors  of  the  law,  decide  that  a decree  is 
contrary  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Koran, 
it  is  equivalent  to  a decision  by  our  courts  in 
America  that  a law  is  unconstitutional,  and  it 
becomes  a dead  letter. 

In  Constantinople,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Mohammedan  country,  the  influence  of 
intercourse  with  the  Franks  is  manifest.  This 
was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the  thou- 
sands on  thousands  who  have  poured  through 
the  streets  of  that  city,  and  from  the  tremendous 
displays  of  English  and  French  power  which  the 
armies  and  navies  of  those  nations  have  made 
in  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn.  But 
the  change  has  been  rapid  and  progressive. 
Five  years  ago,  admission  to  the  great  mosque 
of  Saint  Sophia  was  absolutely  forbidden  to 
Christians.  Two  years  ago,  it  was  to  he  ob- 
tained on  an  order  from  the  Sultan’s  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs,  and  the  payment  of  a large 
bucksheesh,  equivalent  to  nearly  five  dollars  for 
each  visitor.  At  present,  the  Frank  who  is  curi- 
ous to  enter  it  turns  in  without  hesitation  at  any 
door,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  wanders 
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through  its  grand  aisles  without  molestation. 
The  kneeling  devotee,  who  is  muttering  his 
prayers  by  rote,  follows  the  stranger  with  curi- 
ous gaze  as  he  strolls  about  over  the  mattings, 
looking  up  to  the  gorgeous  dome;  and  half- 
naked  dervishes  beg  coppers  from  him  as  readily 
as  they  would  from  a follower  of  the  faith,  and  j 
with  much  more  hope  of  success.  I 

Speaking  of  the  dervishes  leads  me  to  remark 
that  they  are  in  the  Mohammedan  Church  very 
much  like  some  classes  of  monks  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  except  that  their  fanaticism  runs  in  a 
strange  direction.  There  are  many  classes  of 
dervishes,  and  they  are  each  given  to  their  own 
forms  of  worship.  In  aU  parts  of  the  East  the 
traveler  meets  them,  wearing  the  steeple-crowned 
felt  hat,  or  bareheaded,  with  tangled  beards, 
and  frequently  naked  from  head  to  foot,  except- 
ing an  undressed  sheep-skin  around  the  waist. 
But  I particularly  refer  to  them  now  for  the  sake 
of  remarking  how  veiy  little  respect  the  Moham- 
medans have  for  them.  Not  long  since  they 
commanded  almost  the  worship  of  the  faithful. 
I asked  an  educated  Mussulman  his  opinion  of 
the  howling  dervishes,  and  their  sincerity.  He 
replied  that  the  amount  of  howling  or  vehemency 
of  his  worship  was  no  test  of  the  man’s  sanctity, 
but  he  must  know  the  man  himself  to  be  able 
to  express  an  opinion  on  his  character.  He  did 
not  think  any  better  of  a man  because  he  was  a 
dervish.  This  would  have  been  heresy  a few 
years  ago. 

The  practices  of  the  dervishes  remind  one 
very  forcibly  of  some  customs  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  America  in  times  of  great  excitement 
in  the  churches.  The  very  common  plan  of 
holding  a public  meeting  in  the  street,  or  on  a 
square  of  the  city,  is  not  dissimilar  to  scenes  at 
home.  They  usually  surround  a pole,  on  which 
is  a silken  dag,  and,  without  speaking,  commence 
their  worship  in  a circle,  which  consists  of  bow- 
ing their  heads  in  unison  toward  the  centre  of 
the  circle  and  ejaculating  the  name  of  God. 
One  by  one  the  by-standers  are  induced  to  enter 
the  circle  and  join  the  worship,  which  becomes 
more  violent  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  interrupted 
by  occasional  shouts  of  the  more  excited  devo- 
tees, ending  with  these  in  epileptic  fits  or  total 
exhaustion  of  the  physical  strength,  when  they 
fall  on  the  ground  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  others. 

Not  infrequently  the  dervishes  enter  a coffee- 
shop  and  take  possession  of  it,  to  the  no  small 
delight  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  sure  to  realize 
a large  sale  of  coffee,  in  consequence,  to  spec- 
tators who  are  drawn  in  to  look  on.  I re- 
member one  evening  when  I found  such  a per- 
formance going  on  in  the  Ezbekieh  in  Cairo,  in 
an  extemporaneous  coffee-shop,  made  of  reeds 
and  mats.  We  dismounted  from  our  donkeys 
to  look  in  on  the  scene,  and  after  standing  ten 
minutes  or  so  we  missed  one  of  our  donkey  boys. ! 
The  next  instant  I caught  sight  of  him  in  the 
circle,  throwing  his  head  backward  and  forward, 
and  grunting  “ Allah !”  most  furiously ; and  he 
continued  this  till  I lifted  my  hand,  when  he 


suddenly  slipped  out  of  the  circle  and  wob  at 
the  donkey’s  side  as  I mounted.  I asked  him 
what  he  was  about,  and  he  said  it  was  fun.  I 
asked  him  what  the  others  in  the  circle  were 
doing,  and  he  said  some  went  in  for  fun  and 
others  ‘‘for  the  religion.” 

I did  not  see  the  ceremony  of  the  Dosa,  when 
the  dervish  sheik  rides  his  horse  over  the  breasts 
of  the  faithful.  It  occurred  a few  days  after  I 
left  Cairo,  but  several  Mohammedans  whom  I 
spoke  with  about  it  characterized  it  as  brutal 
and  superstitious.  All  readers  are,  of  course, 
familiar  with  this  ceremony.  In  Cairo  it  oc- 
curs in  the  great  square  of  the  Ezbekieh,  and  is 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators.  The  in- 
telligent portion  of  these  regard  it  with  honor, 
the  ignorant  with  a sort  of  stupid  feeling  of  won- 
der, not  exactly  knowing  whether  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  in  it.  The  few  fanatics  who  subject 
their  bodies  to  the  terrible  ordeal  are  not  unlike 
those  to  be  found  in  America.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  a new  sect  were  “started”  in 
our  own  country,  one  of  the  tests  of  faith  in 
which  was  similar  to  this,  submitting  to  be  rid- 
den upon  by  an  iron-shod  horse,  that  sufficient 
numbers  would  be  found  to  make  the  spectacle 
as  strange  as  it  now  appears  to  ns  in  Cairo. 

Indeed  I think  the  remark  & safe  one,  that 
there  is  no  phase  of  Mohammedanism  that  does 
not  find  its  counterpart  in  Christianity — and  in 
Protestant  Christianity.  Fanaticism  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  mind  when  its  energies 
are  directed  toward  one  class  of  ideas,  or,  rather, 
when  its  affections  are  so  directed. 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  like  a church 
at  home  in  some  respects  than  is  a mosque  in 
the  time  of  the  sermon.  It  is  very  manifest  that 
the  turbaned  or  tarbouched  true  believers  squatted 
on  the  floor  are  very  dissimilar  to  the  worshipers 
in  a New  England  Sunday  congregation ; but 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  it,  is  the 
same.  The  pulpit  is  an  elevated  structure  on 
one  side  of  the  mosque,  very  much  such  an  affair 
as  a pulpit  in  an  old  church  with  an  ornamental 
sounding-board  over  it ; and  when  the  praying 
is  over  the  preaching  begins,  a clergyman  as- 
cending this  place  and  expounding  the  Koran 
and  its  principles  to  an  audience  of  believers, 
who  sit  patiently  listening  to  his  eloquence. 
The  church  “ tone”  of  the  clergyman  is  quite  a a 
evident  as  in  one  of  our  assemblies,  and  not  in- 
frequently the  nasal  accent,  which  has  been  the 
prerogative  of  some  classes  of  our  preachers  for 
time  immemorial. 

Thus  far,  in  this  rambling  article,  I have  en- 
deavored to  give  the  reader  some  notions  of  the 
religious  habits  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  grand 
question  yet  recurs  whether,  after  all,  the  Mo- 
hammedans have  any  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion— any  such  decided  love  for  it  as  to  induce 
them  to  cling  to  it  in  the  face  of  persecution,  or 
of  temptation,  which  is  stronger  than  persecu- 
tion? 

I have  already  said  that  they  are  not  attached 
to  the  Btrict  requirements  of  their  law,  but  are 
very  willing  to  forego  and  forget  them.  Never- 
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theless,  I believe  it  to  be  a fixed  fact  that  no 
rJflM  of  religionists  on  the  earth  are  so  devoted 
to  their  creed  as  these  men,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  them 
with  a view  to  their  conversion,  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  moral  suasion,  is  of  any  value  what- 
ever. A hundred  thousahd  missionaries  sent 
to  Turkey  to  convert  the  Turks  by  argument 
and  preaching  will  waste  their  breath  and 
strength.  They  might  as  well  preach  to  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  immediate  re- 
ply to  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  spirit  of  mis- 
sions requires  us  to  trust  in  God  for  the  result, 
while  we  continue  to  work  by  means,  and  wait 
his  blessing  on  the  means.  This  is  very  correct ; 
but  the  mission  boards  might  as  well  establish 
grist-mills  on  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  and  wonder 
why  they  didn’t  grind  out  converted  Mussulmans, 
as  to  establish  missions  and  forbid  the  use  of 
schools  and  other  means  for  reaching  the  new 
generation.  It  may  be  taken  for  truth  that  a 
run  of  stone  in  a mill  is  as  likely  to  make  Chris- 
tians out  of  Turks  as  the  oral  preaching  or  la- 
bor of  the  missionaries  with  them.  The  reader 
must  understand  that  no  missions,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  are  now  sustained  with  reference 
to  the  Mussulmans.  The  American  missions  in 
the  East  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  Ori- 
ental Christians  of  various  names  and  orders. 

Nevertheless,  I may  say,  in  passing,  that  my 
remarks  on  this  Bubject  apply  as  well  to  missions 
among  the  Oriental  Christians  as  among  the 
Turks.  It  is  vaiu  to  hope  for  a change  in  the 
Eastern  people  of  this  generation,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  The  religion  of  the 
Cross  is  a religion  that  must  reach  the  heart. 
This  word — the  heart — has  a peculiar  significance 
in  this  and  like  uses  of  it.  I am  understood 
when  I say  that  the  Eastern  people  have  no  such 
heart  They  must  be  educated  to  it  first  before 
they  can  appreciate  or  feel  any  religion.  Until 
they  are  so  educated  they  will  follow  ancient 
creeds,  customs,  and  teachings  with  a blind  ob- 
stinacy that  is  worse  than  that  of  a beast — that 
is  only  to  be  found  in  an  idiot  or  an  ignorant 
man. 

I had  a servant  with  me  for  some  months  in 
the  East,  an  intelligent  Nubian,  and  the  most 
faithful  fellow  in  the  world.  Knowledge  of  re- 
ligion he  had  none.  He  did  not  connect  an 
idea  with  the  word  “ Allah.”  Still  he  washed 
himself  and  prayed  at  stated  intervals  each  day 
because  his  master  had  so  taught  him.  A Prus- 
sian baroness  wished  to  buy  him  of  me,  and 
made  him  many  brilliant  offers  to  leave  my 
service  and  enter  hers.  She  was  about  going 
home  to  Europe,  and  wished  to  take  him  along. 
Her  offers  were  sorely  tempting.  Her  pay  was 
more  than  five  times  as  much  as  he  had  ever 
received,  and  his  master  had  freed  him,  so  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  go.  But  he  refused.  The 
reason  which  he  gave  me  was  sufficient:  u I was 
afraid  I should  be  made  a Christian.”  He  had 
been  educated  in  a horror  of  this  idea.  It  was 
a part  of  his  very  life,  and  he  would  die  rather 
than  undergo  the  intense  shame  he  should  feel 


if  he  called  himself  a Nazarene.  For  the  Ara- 
bic word  ( Nazara ) is  almost  the  same  old  word 
that  Pharisees  shouted  in  derision  at  the  Lord 
when  he  came  from  Galilee — the  same  name 
that  has  been  used  in  derision  and  contempt  of 
his  followers  for  two  thousand  years. 

I am  informed  that  the  missionaries  at  Con- 
stantinople have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
more  instances  than  one  of  actual  conversions  of 
Mussulmans,  who  have  not  hitherto  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact ; and  these  instances  operate 
but  to  prove  the  generality  of  the  truth  I have 
stated. 

Western  gold  and  Western  power  have,  in 
ten  years,  operated  to  make  great,  incredible 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  Moslem  nations. 
I have  already  referred  to  this  in  the  matter  of 
the  opening  of  the  mosques  to  public  visit.  It 
is  even  more  manifest  in  the  late  decree  of  the 
Sultan,  giving  equal  privileges  to  Christiana, 
Jews,  and  Mussulmans  within  his  dominions, 
and  the  reception  which  this  decree  has  met 
with. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  Governor  assured  me  that 
it  met  his  unqualified  approval,  and  that  of  all 
the  leading  Mussulmans  within  his  pashalic.  In 
Smyrna  it  was  received  with  great  favor;  and 
when  I left  the  East  it  was  reported  that  a Chris- 
tian Governor  was  to  be  appointed  over  that 
most  important  district  of  the  Sultan’s  domin- 
ions. Since  that  time,  disturbances  occurring 
at  Mecca  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Hejaz,  at- 
tributed to  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  this 
decree,  serve  to  Bhow  us  what  might  and  prob- 
ably would  have  been  the  effect  of  it  a few  years 
since  at  Stamboul  itself. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  the  person  who 
desires  to  understand  the  Mussulman  character 
that  the  religion  of  the  individual  is  his  entire 
life.  There  are  no  men  among  them  who  are 
religious  in  one  society  and  not  in  another ; nor 
can  there  by  any  possibility  be  such  a thing  as  a 
man  who  is  religious  in  his  profession  and  world- 
ly or  irreligious  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  entire  life  of  the  Mussulman  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  it  controls 
his  every  action.  This  is  one  of  the  adroit  ideas 
of  Mohammed,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  fast- 
ening the  Koran  upon  the  whole  soul  of  the 
man.  He  eats  by  it ; he  drinks  by  it ; he  mar- 
ries and  divorces  by  it;  he  dresses  by  it;  he 
rises  in  the  morning,  washes  and  walks  the 
streets,  buys  and  sells,  thinks  and  sleeps  by  the 
Koran  and  the  traditions.  Thus  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  understand  how  much  importance  Is 
attached  to  a change  in  the  outward  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Turk.  To  say  that  a Ro- 
manist in  Rome  had  become  more  civil  to  Prot- 
estant travelers,  or  had  adopted  a style  of  dress 
peculiar  to  Americans,  would  not  by  any  one  be 
thought  an  indication  of  a process  of  Protestant- 
izing having  commenced ; but  the  adoption  of 
Frank  dress  by  the  Turks,  and  the  toleration  of 
Franks  in  their  mosques,  and  even  in  their 
streets,  is  an  actual  departure  from  their  an- 
cient religious  traditions,  and  a loosening  of  the 
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hold  which  the  Koran  and  its  teachers  have  on 
them.  In  one  of  the  interior  cities  of  Asia  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  an  altercation  between 
the  Sheik  of  the  mosque  and  the  people  of  the 
town,  which  well-nigh  became  a serious  riot, 
and  which  did  result  in  sundry  stones  dying  in 
close  proximity  to  my  head.  The  cause  was 
the  willingness  of  the  Sheik  to  admit  me  to 
the  mosque,  and  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical 
and  ignorant  people  who  kept  me  out.  The 
Sheik  expounded  to  them  the  law,  and  assured 
them  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  my  ad- 
mission ; but  they  replied  with  the  customs  of 
their  fathers  for  centuries,  and  denounced  death  ; 
on  the  Christian  who  should  enter  the  sacred 
precincts.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  five  years* 
time  Christians  will  enter  that  same  mosque 
with  perfect  freedom. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  effect  produced  on 
Turkish  manners  and  customs  by  Western  civil- 
ization. It  is  found  in  their  houses,  where  chairs 
and  tables  are  now  often  seen,  as  well  as  knives 
and  forks,  and  other  Christian  implements. 

I was  particularly  struck  with  the  respect  paid 
in  Egypt  to  the  English  government,  of  whose 
great  power  and  vast  resources  the  natives  have 
derived  some  idea  from  the  communication  they 
have  with  England  and  Englishmen  by  the  In- 
dian overland  route ; and  in  this  connection  I 
may  mention  the  singular  fact  that  the  Times 
newspaper,  potent  as  it  is  in  England,  and  sur- 
prising as  its  vast  influence  there  appears  to  us 
in  America,  has  also  prodigious  power  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  palaces 
of  Eastern  potentates. 

Something  more  than  a year  ago  there  was  an 
article  in  the  Times,  the  substance  of  which  was 
a hint  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  not  doing 
his  duty  to  the  Allies,  and  that  it  might  be  proper 
for  England  to  take  him  in  hand  after  she  had 
finished  with  Russia. 

The  effect  produced  on  Said  Pacha  by  this 
article,  I was  informed  by  a gentleman  who  saw 
him  when  he  read  an  Arabic  translation  of  it, 
was  violent  in  the  extreme.  He  was  furious 
about  it,  and  issued  an  order  forthwith  suppress- 
ing that  copy  of  the  paper,  and  commanding 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  to  be  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  power  of  England ; and  it  was  perhaps 
his  knowledge  of  that  power,  and  of  the  desire 
that  England  has  at  all  times  had  to  possess  the 
Isthmus,  that  made  him  so  specially  angry  At 
this  article.  But  in  Egypt  the  idea  is  universal 
that  an  English  protectorate,  if  not  an  actual 
English  possession  of  the  country,  is  close  at 
hand.  In  public  places,  by  public  men,  I fre- 
quently heard  it  talked  of  as  a certainty,  and 
the  only  subject  of  discussion  was  whether  En- 
gland or  France  would  be  the  preferable  pro- 
tector. 

I believe  that  the  conviction  of  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  Islam  is  growing  strong  among 
its  followers.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  I 
have  had  many  conversations  with  intelligent 
Mussulmans  who  had  learned  to  speak  French 


or  English,  and  had  visited  Europe,  who  would 
unhesitatingly  speak  of  their  hope  that  there  were 
better  things  in  store  for  their  people,  and  that 
some  day,  under  a European  government,  the 
land  of  the  Turk  might  produce  something  wor- 
thy of  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I have  written  thus  much  by  way  of  showing 
a few  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  and,  as  I said  at  the  commence- 
ment, without  the  idea  of  being  a prophet. 
There  are  a hundred  other  signs  that  I might 
mention,  but  they  are  all  only  illustrations  of 
the  general  fact,  that  Christian  intercourse  with 
the  Turks  is  working  a change  in  their  religion, 
slowly  but  perceptibly. 

I have  said  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  con- 
version of  Turks  by  aid  of  decrees  from  the 
throne,  because  they  are  powerless;  and  I might 
add,  that  if  freedom  were  granted  to  the  Moham- 
medans to  become  converts,  there  is  still  very 
little  hope  of  reaching  them  either  by  preaching 
or  by  teaching,  and  missionaries  or  mission 
schools  for  the  Turks  would  be  wastes  of  labor 
and  money,  so  long  as  there  were  no  other  in- 
fluences at  work  to  their  aid. 

Let  me  not  for  an  instant  be  understood  as 
depreciating  the  value  of  mission  labor  in  the 
Levant,  or  as  intimating  that  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  are  at  work  there  are  by  any  means 
wasting  their  days.  Far  otherwise.  I believe 
that  they  are  most  eminently  successful,  and  that 
their  labors  are  already  amply  repaid  by  their 
success  among  the  Oriental  Christians.  And  I 
believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  every  mis- 
sionary will  have  enough  to  do  in  those  fields, 
if  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  But  it  ought 
to  be  understood  at  home  that  other  means  be- 
sides preaching  and  teaching  are  of  use  in  mis- 
sion work  any  where,  and  that  low,  starvation 
salaries  are  not  economical  ways  of  doing  the 
work.  Missionaries  to  the  East  should  be  well 
paid,  and  enabled  to  sustain  respectable  appear- 
ances among  the  natives,  and  to  impress  them 
with  the  temporal  advantages  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  which  Protestant  nations  enjoy.  The 
missionaries  themselves  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  as  much  as  passing  travelers 
do,  who  hear  among  the  natives  their  opinions 
of  the  missionaries  freely  expressed.  The  way 
to  reach  the  Eastern  man’s  heart  is  through  his 
eyes.  I can  see  the  old-fashioned  man  ridicul- 
ing this  idea,  and  saying  that  it  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do  mission  work.  It  is  the  way.  If  the 
missionary  wishes  to  preach  to  a crowd,  let  him 
have  the  means  of  attracting  a crowd,  and  of 
feeding  them,  as  their  Lord  did.  He  did  not 
object  to  preaching  to  them,  though  he  knew 
they  came  for  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Turkey  may  be 
Christianized,  and  neither  of  these  is  by  simple 
preaching  and  teaching.  The  one  way  is  by  the 
contact  of  Western  nations,  Western  manners, 
and  Western  gold. 

Depend  upon  it,  gold  is  the  great  civilizer. 
Gold  will  introduce  the  new  on  the  wrecks  of  the 
old.  The  first  effect  of  this  Western  influence 
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trill  be  aiul  when  the  action  ip  fldfei 

it  mar  be  Christianized.  This  process itxfawly 
going  c«i  ro&w.  Jferw  Tttrfar  pm??  now  ifiau  did 
formerly*  and  many  who  pray  hav*  xheir  eyes 
open  and  te>fc  araitxii  At  passing  strangers,  An 
infidel  is  nitluu  tench  of  missionary  labor  ] a 
Moharmne*bm cicit.  • V >};;< a ’/.!  v'-’!  'lV.‘V>\. 

But  them  \»  ^botliett  incl  a snifter  piDoew, 
Tfbich  &!!  obserrms  Vxf  the  East  Eiti  hoping  and 
working  for.  It  I«  roming— o t must  dt 

vVil  ^>xo€L  Tber  diiBeult  'labor  <if  bolstering  pp 
the  present  «)Fcie  ^o\ei^mD0t ’vviU  tHWmbe  k>i) 
wq#mv?i>  to.  '^hle 

: wllilK4.it  necessary  to  divide  tUnloininrons  of 
the  S/j>u?nr  and  tiro haughty 'Turk  A/U  tew*  a 
Christian  for  lua  lord  nn4  mteter*  ind'Ctaris-. 
team*  lor  governors/  magistrates,  and  police -4/ffi- 
«;rs.  Then  the  tumble  lag  hex  kw  of  wliroh 
*e  have  spoken  will  have  no  poNarer  in  the  hind. 
The  nmrddmr  of  n reueg^dn  ^id  find  tin?  tope 
im  comfortably  close  around  his  throat,  and  ruu- 
tfgaite  wl)  became  n mnertma  from  day  to  day. 
When  that  time  comes  the.  religion  of  the  FaUe 
Prophet  will  vanfrb  in  a single  generation. 
Hie  ehildim  of  Afuiisuiiaatii;y  familiarized  to 
Christian  will  faugh  at  their  fathers . 

beards  **ten  they  *c£  them  going  through  tte 


I forget  the  sweet  flense 
Unto  hfur— tte  radial  peace, 

Aiid  the  twtold  teppm^i 

I forget  the  dtiniug  crown, 

Glad  ex(  te age  tor  <?/&**  ki <1  fawn. 
Now  fcis  lathy  brows  upon. 

Yearning  *Gtfte>  I oxdj  \t\ow 
I am  tesy  lull  ofno*-- 
And  I want  any  baby  so ! 

Selffah  heart,  that  thou  .titouldst  {/rove 
Bo  unworthy  of  the  Java 
Which,  thine  idol  doth  rronore 4 

Blinded  eye^  that  can  not  see, 

Past  the  present  misery, 

J6y  eiul  comfort  full  and  free ! 

Oh!  niy  Father,  loving  Lord ! 

I flm  fthjimcd  At  rn)  own  word ; 
Bbreagth  and  patience  roe  afford. 

fl  will  yield  roe  to  Tlty  will ; 

. Now-  Thy  purposes  fulfill  j 
Only  help  roe  xo  bo  still. 

Though  my  mother- bean  riiw  11  uclify 
t relieve  tiiai,  far  Thy  safee,. 

It  shall  jj‘>f  rely  break. 

And  I know  I yet  diuiTawn, 

For  rm  mAn  c.f  sorrow  v>ui», 

SI  awes  of  jo};  around  Thv 


thQ  h»i7  li^# 

M.  tew  AruiDt^itt  ht| 

for  wailing  erte. 

Smite  and  tears  alike  are  done  1 
He  hun  need  of  neither  one — 

Only  / ruu^  Avecp  iduiio. 

Tiny  fingers*  all  too  slight* 

Hold  within  ^ihrfr'tjitfpiiig-:  tight 
Wastdl ;-bcrriea;  scarce*  more  white* 

Nights  and  days,  of  weary  pain, 

I hare  held  tln?in  cIohc— in  Aruln  l 
Now  I noser  &huil  ago  id- 

Qc&m&&  npf»n  a silint  hrewt. 

By  no  snSbring  dterfc<^&, 

Here;  ctey  lie  iii  marble  omA 

Tliev-  rhail  ne%?r  unfolded  baj 
Never  in  a^roy 
Cling  «>  ptedlfigly  to  toe. 

AV«r/  eh,  the  hopeless  ^ound 
To.xny  hearty  *0  closely  worind 

All  hi^  in  tie  bang  round  i 


B Y C B A IlI,  E S B l ' eK  l?  N & 


tSUPTEk  XU- SntfBTmsa  WROXlV  i<uME- 
WaKELK. 

fHE  family  ha4  Wan  0 nvsnih  -tyt  T^y  Ai  Veo- 
ice.  alien  Alr,.  I)orTib  who  ww  urocTi  umoci^ 
Cvront*  and  Mivrrjujftes,  a.nd  bad  tef  *isro.f  Ictau; 
nix^  set  tin  hour  of  nno  dAy 
for  the  jrofposa  of  hoWing  5otoe  * ohfercTihc.  with 
Sfm.  General.  - •..;;^v;-::;-;r  vg. 

The  lime,  he  had  yoserveil  in  his  miod  tunV 
ing,  he  H*nr  jitr,  Tinkier,  bw  raiet, >tra.  Geth 
eril*»  aparrmsm*:  (tphiefe  woiihJ  Kayo  atewbed 
about  a tlurd  of  the  urea  of  the  M&r^halseW),  to 
present  hw  compliments  io  tjbel  lady,  and  rep- 
resent him  as  desiring  the  faf^r  of  an  jnrcmcw. 
It  being  that'  p&ii od  of  the  f w boon  when  the 
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various  members  of  the  family  had  coffee  in 
their  own  chambers,  some  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore assembling  at  breakfast  in  a faded  hall 
which  had  once  been  sumptuous  but  was  now 
the  prey  of  watery  vapors  and  a settled  melan- 
choly, Mrs.  General  was  accessible  to  the  valet. 
That  envoy  found  her  on  a little  square  of  car- 
pet so  extremely  diminutive  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  her  stone  and  marble  door,  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  might  have  had  it  spread  for  the  trying 
on  of  a ready-made  pair  of  shoes,  or  as  if  she 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  enchanted  piece 
of  carpet  bought  for  forty  purses  by  one  of  the 
three  princes  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  had 
that  moment  been  transported  on  it,  at  a wish, 
into  a palatial  saloon  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nection. 

Mrs.  General,  replying  to  the  envoy  as  she 
set  down  her  empty  coffee-cup,  that  she  was 
willing  at  once  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Dorrit’s  apart- 
ment, and  spare  him  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
her  (which,  in  his  gallantry,  he  had  proposed), 
the  envoy  threw  open  the  door,  and  escorted 
Mrs.  General  to  the  presence.  It  was  quite  a 
walk,  by  mysterious  staircases  and  corridors, 
from  Mrs.  General’s  apartment,  hoodwinked  by 
a narrow  side  street  with  a low  gloomy  bridge 
in  it,  and  dungeon-like  opposite  tenements,  their 
walls  besmeared  with  a thousand  downward 
stains  and  streaks,  as  if  every  crazy  aperture  in 
them  had  been  weeping  tears  of  rust  into  the 
Adriatic  for  centuries,  to  Mr.  Dorrit’s  apart- 
ment: with  a whole  English  house-front  of  win- 
dow, a prospect  of  beautiful  church -domes  ris- 
ing into  the  blue  sky  sheer  out  of  the  water 
which  reflected  them,  and  a hushed  murmur  of 
the  Grand  Canal  laving  the  door-ways  below, 
where  his  gondolas  and  gondoliers  attended  his 
pleasure,  drowsily  swinging  in  a little  forest  of 
piles. 

Mr.  Dorrit,  in  a resplendent  dressing-gown 
and  cap — the  dormant  grub  that  had  so  long 
bided  its  time  among  the  Collegians  had  burst 
into  a rare  butterfly — rose  to  receive  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral. A chair  to  Mrs.  General.  An  easier 
chair,  Sir;  what  are  you  doing,  what  are  you 
about,  what  do  you  mean  ? Now,  leave  us ! 

“ Mrs.  General,”  said  Mr. Dorrit,  “ I took  the 
liberty — ” 

“By  no  means,”  Mrs.  General  interposed. 
“I  was  quite  at  your  disposition.  I had  had 
my  coffee.” 

“ I took  the  liberty,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit  again, 
with  the  magnificent  placidity  of  one  who  was 
above  correction,  “to  solicit  the  favor  of  a little 
private  conversation  with  you,  because  I feel 
rather  worried  respecting  my — ha — my  young- 
er daughter.  You  will  have  observed  a great 
difference  of  temperament,  madam,  between 
my  two  daughters  ?” 

Said  Mrs.  General  in  response,  crossing  her 
gloved  hands  (she  was  never  without  gloves,  and 
they  never  creased  and  always  fitted),  “There 
is  a great  difference.” 

“ May  I ask  to  be  favored  with  your  view  of 


it?”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  a deference  not  in- 
compatible with  majestic  serenity. 

“Fanny,”  returned  Mrs.  General,  “has  force 
of  character  and  self-reliance.  Amy,  none.” 

None  ? Oh,  Mrs.  General,  ask  the  Marshalsea 
stones  and  bars.  Oh,  Mrs.  General,  ask  the  mil- 
liner who  taught  her  to  work,  and  the  dancing- 
master  who  taught  her  sister  to  dance.  Oh,  Mrs. 
General,  Mrs.  General,  ask  me,  her  father,  what 
I owe  to  her,  and  hear  my  testimony  touching 
the  life  of  this  slighted  little  creature,  from  her 
childhood  up ! 

No  such  adjuration  entered  Mr.  Dorrit’s  head. 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  General,  seated  in  her  usual 
erect  attitude  on  her  coach-box  behind  the  pro- 
prieties, and  he  said,  in  a thoughtful  manner, 
“True,  madam.” 

“ I would  not,”  said  Mrs.  General,  “ be  un- 
derstood to  say,  observe,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  improve  in  Fanny.  But  there  is  material 
there — perhaps,  indeed,  a little  too  much.” 

“ Will  you  be  kind  enough,  madam,”  said  Mr. 
Dorrit,  “ to  be — ha — more  explicit  ? I do  not 
quite  understand  my  elder  daughter’s  having 
— hum — too  much  material.  What  material  ?” 

“ Fanny,”  returned  Mrs.  General,  “at  present 
forms  too  many  opinions.  Perfect  breeding 
forms  none,  and  is  never  demonstrative.” 

Lest  he  himself  should  be  found  deficient  in 
perfect  breeding,  Mr.  Dorrit  hastened  to  reply, 
“ Unquestionably,  madam,  you  are  right.”  Mrs. 
General  returned,  in  her  emotionless  and  expres- 
sionless manner,  “ I believe  so.” 

“ But  you  are  aware,  my  dear  madam,  ” said 
Mr.  Dorrit,  “ that  my  daughters  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  their  lamented  mother  when  they 
were  very  young ; and  that,  in  consequence  of 
my  not  having  been  until  lately  the  recognized 
heir  to  my  property,  they  have  lived  with  me  as 
a comparatively  poor,  though  always  proud,  gen- 
tleman, in — ha  hum — retirement  l” 

“I  do  not,”  said  Mn.  General,  “lose  sight 
of  the  circumstance.” 

“ Madam,”  pursued  Mr.  Dorrit,  “ of  my  daugh- 
ter Fanny,  under  her  present  guidance,  and  with 
such  an  example  constantly  before  her — ” 

(Mrs.  General  shut  her  eyes.) 

— “ I have  no  misgivings.  There  is  adapta- 
bility of  character  in  Fanny.  But  my  young- 
er daughter,  Mrs.  General,  rather  worries  and 
vexes  my  thoughts.  I must  inform  you  that 
she  has  always  been  my  favorite.” 

“ There  is  no  accounting,”  said  Mrs.  General, 
“ for  these  partialities.” 

“ Ha — no,”  assented  Mr.  Dorrit.  “ No.  Now, 
madam,  I am  troubled  by  noticing  that  Amy  is 
not,  so  to  speak,  one  of  ourselves.  She  does  not 
care  to  go  about  with  us ; she  is  lost  in  the  so- 
ciety we  have  here ; our  tastes  are  evidently  not 
her  tastes.  Which,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  summing 
up  with  judicial  gravity,  “is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in — ha — 
Amy.” 

“May  we  incline  to  the  supposition,”  said 
Mrs.  General,  with  a little  touch  of  varnish. 
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the  position  ?”  he  might  have  something  in  his  mind  prejudicial 

44  Excuse  me,  madam,”  observed  Mr.  Dorrit,  to  the  family  dignity — that  he  might  have  even 
rather  quickly.  44  The  daughter  of  a gentleman,  got  wind  of  some  Collegiate  joke  before  he  came 
though-— ha — himself  at  one  time  comparative-  into  the  service,  and  might  be  derisively  reviv- 
ly  far  from  affluent — comparatively — and  her-  ing  its  remembrance  at  the  present  moment.  If 
eelf  reared  in — hum — retirement,  need  not  of  Tinkler  had  happened  to  smile,  however  faintly 
necessity  find  this  position  so  very  novel.”  and  innocently,  nothing  would  have  pereuaded 

44  True,”  said  Mrs.  General, 44  true.”  Mr.  Dorrit  to  the  hour  of  his  death  but  that  this 

44  Therefore,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44 1 was  the  case.  As  Tinkler  happened,  however, 
took  the  liberty”  (he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  very  fortunately  for  himself,  to  be  of  a serious  and 
phrase  and  repeated  it,  as  though  he  stipulated,  composed  countenance,  he  escaped  the  secret 
with  urbane  firmness,  that  he  must  not  be  con-  danger  that  threatened  him.  And  as  on  his  re- 
tradieted  again),  44 1 took  the  liberty  of  request-  turn — when  Mr.  Dorrit  eyed  him  again — he  an- 
ing  this  interview,  in  order  that  I might  mention  nonneed  Miss  Amy  as  if  she  had  come  to  a fu- 
the  topic  to  you  and  inquire  how  you  would  ad-  ner&l,  he  left  a vague  impression  on  Mr.  Dorritfs 
vise  me  ?”  mind  that  he  was  a well-conducted  young  fel- 

44Mr.  Dorrit,”  returned  Mrs.  General,  44I  low,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  study  of 
have  conversed  with  Amy  several  times  since  the  Catechism  by  a widowed  mother, 
we  have  been  residing  here,  on  the  general  sub-  44  Amy,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44  you  have  just  now 
ject  of  the  formation  of  a demeanor.  She  has  been  the  subject  of  some  conversation  between 
expressed  herself  to  me  as  wondering  exceed-  myself  and  Mrs.  General.  We  agree  that  yon 
ingly  at  Venice.  I have  mentioned  to  her  that  scarcely  seem  at  home  here.  Ha — how  is  this 
it  is  better  not  to  wonder.  I have  pointed  out  A pause. 

to  her  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eustace,  the  clas-  44 1 think,  father,  I require  a little  time.” 
si  cal  tourist,  did  not  think  much  of  it,  and  that  44  Papa  is  a preferable  mode  of  address,”  ob- 
he  compared  the  Rialto,  greatly  to  its  disadvant-  served  Mrs.  General.  “Father  is  rather  vill- 
age, with  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  gar,  my  dear.  The  word  Papa,  besides,  gives  a 
I need  not  add,  after  what  you  have  said,  that  I pretty  form  to  the  lips.  Papa,  potatoes,  poul- 
have  not  yet  found  my  arguments  successful,  try,  prunes,  and  prism,  are  all  very  good  words 
You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  what  I advise,  for  the  lips.  You  will  find  it  serviceable,  in  the 
It  always  appears  to  me  (if  this  should  prove  to  formation  of  a demeanor,  if  you  sometimes  say 
be  a baseless  assumption  I shall  be  pardoned),  to  yourself  in  company — on  entering  a room,  for 
that  Mr.  Dorrit  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  instance — Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and 
influence  over  the  minds  of  others.”  prism.” 

“Hum — madam,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “ I have  44 Pray,  my  child,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44 attend 
been  at  the  head  of — har— of  a considerable  to  the — hum — precepts  of  Mrs.  General.” 
community.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I Poor  Little  Dorrit,  with  a rather  forlorn 
am  not  unaccustomed  to — an  influential  posi-  glance  at  that  eminent  varnisher,  promised  to 
don.”  try. 

“I  am  happy,” returned  Mrs.  General,  “to  “You  say,  Amy,”  pursued  Mr.  Dorrit,  44 that 
be  so  corroborated.  I would  therefore  the  more  yon  think  you  require  time.  Time  for  what?” 
confidently  recommend  that  Mr.  Dorrit  should  Another  pause.  # 

speak  to  Amy  himself,  and  make  his  observer-  4 4 To  become  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  my 

tions  and  wishes  known  to  her.  Being  his  favor-  life,  was  all  I meant,”  said  Little  Dorrit,  with 
ite  besides, and  no  doubt  attached  to  him,  she  her  loving  eyes  upon  her  father,  whom  she  had 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  yield  to  his  influence.”  very  nearly  addressed  as  poultry,  if  not  prunes 
44 1 had  anticipated  your  suggestion,  madam,”  and  prism  too,  in  her  desire  to  submit  herself  to 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44  but — ha — was  not  sure  that  I Mrs.  General  and  please  him. 
might — hum-rnot  encroach  on — ” Mr.  Dorrit  frowned,  and  looked  any  thing  but 

“On  my  province,  Mr.  Dorrit?”  said  Mrs.  pleased.  44 Amy,”  he  returned,  “it  appears  to 
General,  graciously.  “Do  not  mention  it.”  me,  I must  say,  that  you  have  had  abundance 
44  Then,  with  your  leave,  madam,”  resumed  of  time  for  that  Ha — you  surprise  me.  You 
Mr.  Dorrit,  ringing  his  little  bell  to  summon  disappoint  me.  Fanny  has  conquered  any  such 
his  valet,  44 1 will  send  for  her  at  once.”  little  difficulties,  and— hum— why  not  you?” 

44  Does  Mr.  Dorrit  wish  me  to  remain  ?”  “ I hope  I shall  do  better  soon,”  said  Little 

44  Perhaps,  if  yon  have  no  other  engagement,  Dorrit 
you  would  not  object  for  a minute  or  two—”  44 1 hope  so,”  returned  her  father.  44 1 — ha— 
44  Not  at  alL”  I most  devoutly  hope  so,  Amy.  I sent  for  you. 

So  Tinkler  the  valet  was  instructed  to  find  in  order  that  I might  say — hum — impressively 
Miss  Amy’s  maid,  and  to  request  that  snbordin-  say,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  General,  to  whom 
ate  to  inform  Miss  Amy  that  Mr.  Dorrit  wished  we  are  all  so  much  indebted  for  obligingly  being 
to  see  her  in  his  own  room.  In  delivering  this  present  among  us,  on — ha — on  this  or  any  oth- 
charge  to  Tinkler,  Mr.  Dorrit  looked  severely  er  occasion,”  Mrs.  General  shut  her  eyes,  “that 
at  him,  and  also  kept  a jealous  eye  upon  him  I— ha  hum— am  not  pleased  with  yoh.  You 
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make  Mrs.  General’s  a thankless  task.  Yon — 
har— embarrass  me  very  much.  You  have  al- 
ways (as  I have  informed  Mrs.  General)  been 
my  favorite  child;  I have  always  made  you  a — 
hum — a friend  and  companion;  in  return,  I 
beg — I — ha — I do  beg  that  you  accommodate 
yourself  better  to— hum— circumstances,  and 
dutifully  do  what  becomes  your — your  station.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  even  a little  more  fragmenta- 
ry than  usual,  being  excited  on  the  subject,  and 
anxious  to  make  himself  particularly  emphatic. 

“ I do  beg,”  he  repeated,  “ that  this  may  be 
attended  to,  and  that  you  will  seriously  take 
pains  and  try  to  conduct  yourself  in  a manner 
both  becoming  your  position  as — ha — Miss  Amy 
Dorrit,  and  satisfactory  to  myself  and  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral.” 

That  lady  shut  her  eyes  again  on  being  again 
referred  to ; then,  slowly  opening  them  and  ris- 
ing, added  these  words: 

“If  Miss  Amy  Dorrit  will  direct  her  own  at- 
tention to,  and  will  accept  of  my  poor  assistance 
in,  the  formation  of  a surface,  Mr.  Dorrit  will 
have  no  further  cause  of  anxiety.  May  I take 
this  opportunity  of  remarking,  as  an  instance  in 
point,  that  it  is  scarcely  delicate  to  look  at  va- 
grants with  the  attention  which  I have  seen  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  a veiy  dear  young  friend 
of  mine?  They  should  not  be  looked  at.  No- 
thing disagreeable  should  ever  be  looked  at. 
Apart  from  such  a habit  standing  in  the  way  of 
that  graceful  equanimity  of  surface  which  is  so 
expressive  of  good  breeding,  it  hardly  seems 
compatible  with  refinement  of  mind.  A truly 
refined  mind  will  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  thing  that  is  not  perfectly  proper,  placid, 
and  pleasant.”  Having  delivered  this  exalted 
sentiment,  Mrs.  General  made  a sweeping  obei- 
sance, and  retired  with  an  expression  of  mouth 
indicative  of  prunes  and  prism. 

Little  Dorrit,  whether  speaking  or  silent,  had 
preserved  her  quiet  earnestness  and  her  loving 
look.  It  had  n&t  been  clouded,  except  for  a 
passing  moment,  until  now.  But  now  that  she 
was  left  alone  with  him,  the  fingers  of  her  light- 
ly-folded hands  were  agitated,  and  there  was  re- 
pressed emotion  in  her  face. 

Not  for  herself.  She  might  feel  a little  wound- 
ed, but  her  care  was  not  for  herself.  Her 
thoughts  still  turned,  as  they  always  had  turn- 
ed, to  him.  A faint  misgiving  which  had  hung 
about  her  since  their  accession  to  fortune,  that 
even  now  she  could  never  see  him  as  he  used 
to  be  before  the  prison  days,  had  gradually 
begun  to  assume  form  in  her  mind.  She  felt 
that  in  what  he  had  just  now  said  to  her,  and 
in  his  whole  bearing  toward  her,  there  was  the 
well-known  shadow  of  the  Marshalsea  wall.  It 
took  a new  shape,  but  it  was  the  old,  sad  shad- 
ow. She  began  with  sorrowful  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  off  the  fear  that  no  space  in  the 
life  of  man  could  overcome  that  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury behind  the  prison  bars.  She  had  no  blame 
to  bestow  upon  him,  therefore : nothing  to  re- 


proach him  with,  no  emotions  in  her  faithful  \ 
heart  but  great  compassion  and  unbounded  ten- 
derness. 

This  is  why  it  was  that  even  as  he  sat  before 
her  on  his  sofa,  in  the  brilliant  light  of  a bright 
Italian  day,  the  wonderful  city  without,  and  the 
splendors  of  an  old  palace  within,  she  saw  him 
at  the  moment  in  the  long-familiar  gloom  of  his 
Marshalsea  lodging,  and  wished  to  take  her  seat 
beside  him,  and  comfort  him,  and  be  again  full 
of  confidence  with  him,  and  of  usefulness  to 
him.  If  he  divined  what  was  in  her  thoughts, 
his  own  were  not  in  tune  with  it  After  some 
uneasy  moving  in  his  seat,  he  got  up,  and  walk- 
ed about,  looking  very  much  dissatisfied. 

“Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  say  to 
me,  dear  father?” 

“ No,  no.  Nothing  else.” 

“Iam  sorry  you  have  not  been  pleased  with 
me,  dear.  I hope  you  will  not  think  of  me  with 
displeasure  now.  I am  going  to  try  more  than 
ever  to  adapt  myself,  as  you  wish,  to  what  sur- 
rounds me — for  indeed  I have  tried  all  along, 
though  I have  failed,  I know.” 

“ Amy,”  he  returned,  turning  short  upon  her. 

“ You — ha — habitually  hurt  me.” 

“ Hurt  you,  father ! I !” 

“There  is  a — hum — a topic,”  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, looking  all  about  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
and  never  at  the  attentive,  uncomplainingly- 
shocked  face,  “ a painful  topic,  a series  of  events 
which  I wish — ha — altogether  to  obliterate. 
This  is  understood  by  your  sister,  who  has  al- 
ready remonstrated  with  you  in  my  presence; 
it  is  understood  by  your  brother;  it  is  under- 
stood by — ha  hum — by  every  one  of  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness  except  yourself — ha — I am 
sorry  to  say  except  yourself.  You,  Amy — hum 
— you  alone,  and  only  you — constantly  revive 
the  topic,  though  not  in  words.” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  She  did 
nothing  more.  She  gently  touched  him.  The 
trembling  hand  may  have  said,  with  some  ex- 
pression, “ Think  of  me ; think  how  I have  work- 
ed; think  of  my  many  cares !”  But  she  said  not 
a syllable  herself. 

There  was  a reproach  in  the  touch  so  ad- 
dressed to  him  that  she  had  not  foreseen,  or  she 
would  have  withheld  her  hand.  He  began  to 
justify  himself,  in  a heated,  stumbling,  angiy 
manner,  that  made  nothing  of  it. 

“I  was  there  all  those  years.  I was — ha — 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the 
place.  I — hum — I caused  you  to  be  respected 
there,  Amy.  I — ha  hum — I gave  my  family  a 
position  there.  I deserve  a return.  I claim  a 
return.  I say,  sweep  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  begin  afresh.  Is  that  much  ? I ask,  is  that 
much?” 

He  did  not  once  look  at  her  as  he  rambled  on 
in  this  way,  but  gesticulated  at  and  appealed  to 
the  empty  air. 

“ I have  suffered.  Probably  I know  how  much 
I have  suffered  better  than  any  one— ha — I say 
than  any  one ! If  I can  put  that  aside,  if  I can 
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eradicate  the  marks  of  what  I have  endured,  and 
can  emerge  before  the  world  a — ha — gentleman 
unspoiled,  unspotted — is  it  a great  deal  to  ex- 
pect— I say  again,  is  it  a great  deal  to  expect — 
that  my  children  should — hum— do  the  same, 
and  sweep  that  accursed  experience  off  the  face 
of  the  earth !” 

In  spite  of  his  flustered  state,  he  made  all 
these  exclamations  in  a carefully  suppressed 
voice,  lest  the  valet  should  overhear  any  thing. 

“ Accordingly  they  do  it.  Your  sister  does  it. 
Your  brother  does  it  You  alone,  my  favorite 
child,  whom  I made  the  friend  and  companion 
of  my  life  when  you  were  a mere — hum — baby, 
do  not  do  it.  You  alone  say  you  can’t  do  it  I 
provide  you  with  valuable  assistance  to  do  it  I 
attach  an  accomplished  and  highly-bred  lady — 
ha — Mrs.  General,  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  it.  Is  it  surprising  that  I should  be  dis- 
pleased ? Is  it  necessary  that  I should  defend 
myself  for  expressing  my  displeasure?  No!” 

Notwithstanding  which,  he  continued  to  de- 
fend himself,  without  any  abatement  of  his 
flushed  mood. 

“ I am  careful  to  appeal  to  that  lady  for  con- 
firmation, before  I express  any  displeasure  at 
all.  I — hum — I necessarily  make  that  appeal 
within  limited  bounds,  or  I — ha — should  render 
legible,  by  that  lady,  what  I desire  to  be  blotted 
out.  Am  I selfish  ? Do  I complain  for  my  own 
sake?  No.  No.  Principally  for — ha  hum — 
your  sake,  Amy.” 

This  last  consideration  plainly  appeared,  from 
his  manner  of  pursuing  it,  to  have  just  that  in- 
stant come  into  his  head. 

“ I said  I was  hurt.  So  I am.  So  I — ha — 
am  determined  to  be,  whatever  is  advanced  to 
the  contrary.  I am  hurt  that  my  daughter, 
seated  in  the — hum — lap  of  fortune,  should 
mope  and  retire,  and  proclaim  herself  unequal 
to  her  destiny.  I am  hurt  that  she  should — ha 
— systematically  reproduce  what  the  rest  of  us 
blot  out,  and  seem — hum — I had  almost  said 
positively  anxious — to  announce  to  wealthy  and 
distinguished  society  that  she  was  born  and 
bred  in — ha  hum — a place  that  I,  myself,  de- 
cline to  name.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency — 
ha — not  the  least  in  my  feeling  hurt,  and  yet 
complaining  principally  for  your  sake,  Amy.  I 
do;  I say  again,  I do.  It  is  for  your  sake  that 
I wish  you,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  General, 
to  form  a — hum — a surface.  It  is  for  your  sake 
that  I wish  you  to  have  a — ha — truly  refined 
mind,  and  (in  the  striking  words  of  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral), to  be  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  is  not 
perfectly  proper,  placid,  and  pleasant.” 

He  had  been  running  down  by  jerks,  during 
his  last  speech,  like  a sort  of  ill-adjusted  alarum. 
The  touch  was  still  upon  his  arm.  He  fell  si- 
lent, and  after  looking  about  the  ceiling  again 
for  a little  while,  looked  down  at  her.  Her 
head  drooped,  and  he  could  not  see  her  face, 
but  her  todch  was  tender  and  quiet,  and  in  the 
expression  of  her  dejected  figure  there  was  no 
blame— nothing  but  love.  He  began  to  whim- 


per just  as  he  had  done  that  night  in  the  prison 
when  she  afterward  sat  at  his  bedside  till  morn- 
ing, exclaimed  that  he  was  a poor  ruin  and  a 
poor  wretch  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  “ Hush,  hush,  my  own 
dear!  Kiss  me!”  was  all  she  said  to  him.  His 
tears  were  soon  dried,  much  sooner  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  he  was  presently  after- 
ward very  high  with  his  valet,  as  a way  of  right- 
ing himself  for  having  shed  any. 

With  one  remarkable  exception,  to  bo  record- 
ed in  its  place,  this  was  the  only  time  in  his  life 
of  freedom  and  fortune,  when  he  spoke  to  his 
daughter  Amy  of  the  old  days. 

But  now  the  breakfast  hour  arrived,  and 
with  it  Miss  Fanny  from  her  apartment,  and 
Mr.  Edward  from  his  apartment.  Both  these 
young  persons  of  distinction  were  something  the 
worse  for  late  hours.  As  to  Miss  Fanny,  she 
had  become  the  victim  of  an  insatiate  mania 
for  what  she  called  “going  into  Society,”  and 
would  have  gone  into  it  head-foremost  fifty 
times  between  sunset  and  sunrise  if  so  many 
opportunities  had  been  at  her  disposal.  As  to 
Mr.  Edward,  he,  too,  had  a large  acquaintance, 
and  was  generally  engaged  (for  the  most  part, 
in  dicing  circles,  or  others  of  a kindred  nature) 
during  the  greater  part  of  every  night.  For  this 
gentleman,  when  his  fortunes  changed,  had  stood 
at  the  great  advantage  of  being  already  prepared 
for  the  highest  associates,  and  having  little  to 
learn:  so  much  was  he  indebted  to  the  happy 
accidents  which  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
horse-dealing  and  billiard-marking. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Frederick  Dorrit  likewise 
appeared.  As  the  old  gentleman  inhabited  the 
highest  story  of  the  palace,  where  he  might  have 
practiced  pistol-shooting  without  much  chance 
of  discovery  by  the  other  inmates,  his  younger 
niece  had  taken  courage  to  propose  the  restora- 
tion to  him  of  his  clarionet : which  Mr.  Dorrit 
had  ordered  to  be  confiscated,  but  which  she 
had  ventured  to  preserve.  Notwithstanding 
some  objections  from  Miss  Fanny  that  it  was  a 
low  instrument,  and  that  she  detested  the  sound 
of  it,  the  concession  had  been  made.  But  it  was 
then  discovered  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and  never  played  it,  now  that  it  was  no  longer 
his  means  of  getting  bread.  He  had  insensibly 
acquired  a new  habit  of  shuffling  into  the  pic- 
ture-galleries, always  with  his  twisted  paper  of 
snuff  in  his  hand  (much  to  the  indignation  of 
Miss  Fanny,  who  had  proposed  the  purchase  of 
a gold  box  for  him  that  the  family  might  not  be 
discredited,  which  he  had  absolutely  refused  to 
carry  when  it  was  bought),  and  of  passing  hours 
and  hours  before  the  portraits  of  renowned  Ve- 
netians. It  was  never  made  out  what  his  dazed 
eyes  saw  in  them,  whether  he  had  an  interest 
in  them  merely  as  pictures,  or  whether  he  con- 
fusedly identified  them  with  a glory  that  was 
departed,  like  the  strength  of  his  own  mind. 
But  he  paid  his  court  to  them  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  clearly  derived  pleasure  from  the  pur- 
suit, After  the  first  few  days,  Little  Dorrit  hap- 
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pened  one  morning  to  assist  at  these  attentions. 
It  so  evidently  heightened  his  gratification  that 
she  often  accompanied  him  afterward,  and  the 
greatest  delight  of  which  the  old  man  had  shown 
himself  susceptible  since  his  ruin,  arose  ont  of 
these  excursions,  when  he  would  carry  a chair 
about  for  her  from  picture  to  picture,  and  stand 
behind  it,  in  spite  of  all  her  remonstrances,  si- 
lently presenting  her  to  the  noble  Venetians. 

It  fell  out  that  at  this  family  breakfast  he  re- 
ferred to  their  having  seen  in  a gallery,  on  the 
previous  day,  the  lady  and  gentleman  whom 
they  had  encountered  on  the  Great  Saint  Ber- 
nard. “ I forget  the  name,”  said  he.  ‘*1  dare 
say  you  remember  them,  William  ? I dare  say 
you  do,  Edward  ?” 

“ /remember  ’em  well  enough,”  said  the  latter. 

“I  should  think  so,”  observed  Miss  Fanny, 
with  a toss  of  her  head,  and  a glance  at  her  sis- 
ter. “But  they  would  not  have  been  recalled 
to  our  remefhbrance,  I suspect,  if  Uncle  hadn’t 
tumbled  over  the  subject.” 

“ My  dear,  what  a curious  phrase,”  said  Mrs. 
General.  “Would  not  inadvertently  lighted 
upon,  or  accidentally  referred  to,  be  better?” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  General,”  re- 
turned the  young  lady,  “no,  I think  not.  On 
the  whole,  I prefer  my  own  expression.” 

This  was  always  Miss  Fanny’s  way  of  receiv- 
ing a suggestion  from  Mrs.  General.  But  she 
always  stored  it  up  in  her  mind,  and  adopted  it 
at  another  time. 

“I  should  have  mentioned  our  having  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Go  wan,  Fanny,”  said  Little  Dor- 
rit, “even  if  uncle  had  not.  I have  scarcely 
seen  you  since,  you  know.  I meant  to  have 
spoken  of  it  at  breakfast,  because  I should  like 
to  pay  a visit  to  Mrs.  Gowan,  and  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  her,  if  papa  and  Mrs. 
General  do  not  object.” 

“Well,  Amy,”  said  Fanny,  “lam  sure  I am 
glad  to  find  you,  at  last,  expressing  a wish  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  any  body  in 
Venice.  Though  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gowan 
are  desirable  acquaintances,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined.” 

“Mrs.  Gowan  I spoke  of,  dear.” 

“ No  doubt,”  said  Fanny.  “ But  you  can’t 
separate  her  from  her  husband,  I believe,  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament” 

“Do  you  think,  papa,”  inquired  Little  Dor- 
rit, with  diffidence  and  hesitation,  u there  is  any 
objection  to  my  making  this  visit?” 

“Really,”  he  replied,  “I — ha — what  is  Mrs. 
General's  view?” 

Mrs.  General’s  view  was,  that  not  having  the 
honor  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  lady  and 
gentleman  referred  to,  she  was  not  in  a position 
to  varnish  the  present  article.  She  could  only 
remark,  as  a general  principle  observed  in  the 
varnishing  trade,  that  much  depended  on  the 
quarter  from  which  the  lady  under  considera- 
tion was  accredited  to  a family  so  conspicuously 
niched  in  the  social  temple  as  the  family  of  Mr. 
Dorrit. 


At  this  remark  the  face  of  Mr.  Dorrit  gloomed 
considerably.  He  was  about  (connecting  the 
accrediting  with  an  obtrusive  person  of  the  name 
of  Clennam,  whom  he  imperfectly  remembered 
in  some  former  state  of  existence)  to  blackball 
the  name  of  Gowan  finally,  when  Edward  Dor- 
( rit,  Esquire,  came  into  the  conversation,  with 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  the  preliminary  remark 
of  “I  say — you  there!  Go  out,  will  you !’* 
Which  was  addressed  to  a couple  of  men  who 
were  handing  the  dishes  round,  as  a courteous 
intimation  that  their  services  could  be  tempo- 
rarily dispensed  with. 

Those  menials  having  obeyed  the  mandate, 
Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire,  proceeded. 

“ Perhaps  it’s  a matter  of  policy  to  let  yon  all 
know  that  these  Gowans — in  whose  favor,  or  at 
least  the  man’s,  I can’t  be  supposed  to  be  much 
prepossessed  myself — are  known  to  people  of 
importance,  if  that  makes  any  difference.” 

“ That,  I would  say,”  observed  the  fair  var- 
nisher,  “makes  the  greatest  difference.  The 
connection  in  question,  being  really  people  of 
importance  and  consideration — ” 

“As  to  that,”  said  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire, 
“ I’ll  give  you  the  means  of  judging  for  yourself. 
You  are  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  famous 
name  of  Merdle  ?” 

“The  great  Merdle  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral. 

“ The  Merdle,”  said  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire. 
“They  are  known  to  him.  Mrs.  Gowan — I 
mean  the  dowager,  my  polite  friend’s  mother — 
is  intimate  with  Mrs.  Merdle,  and  I know  these 
two  to  be  on  their  visiting-list.” 

“If  so,  a more  undeniable  guarantee  could 
not  be  given,”  said  Mrs.  General  to  Mr.  Dorrit, 
raising  her  gloves  and  bowing  her  head,  as  if 
she  were  doing  homage  to  some  visible  graven 
image. 

“ I beg  to  ask  my  son,  from  motives  of— ha — 
curiosity,”  Mr.  Dorrit  observed,  with  a decided 
change  in  his  manner,  “ how  he  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  this — hum — timely  information  ?” 

“ It’s  not  a long  story,  Sir,”  returned  Edward 
Dorrit,  Esquire,  “ and  you  shall  have  it  out  of 
hand.  To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Merdle  is  the  lady 
you  had  the  parley  with,  at  what’s-his-name 
place.” 

“Martigny,”  interposed  Miss  Fanny,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  languor. 

“Martigny,”  assented  her  brother,  with  a 
slight  nod  and  a slight  wink,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which  Miss  Fanny  looked  surprised,  and 
laughed  and  reddened. 

“How  can  that  be,  Edward?”  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rit. “You  informed  me  that  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  with  whom  you  conferred  was — ha — 
Sparkler.  Indeed,  you  showed  me  his  card. 
Hum.  Sparkler.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it,  father ; but  it  doesn’t  follow 
that  his  mother’s  name  must  be  the  same.  Mn. 
Merdle  was  married  before,  and  he  is  her  son. 
She  is  in  Rome  now,  where  probably  we  shall 
know  more  of  her  as  you  decide  to  winter  there. 
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Sparkler  is  just  come  here.  I passed  last  even- 
ing in  company  with  Sparkler.  Sparkler  is  a 
very  good  fellow  on  the  whole,  though  rather  a 
bore  on  one  subject,  in  consequence  of  being  tre- 
mendously smitten  with  a certain  young  lady.” 
Here  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire,  eyed  Miss  Fanny 
through  his  glass  across  the  table.  u We  hap- 
pened last  night  to  compare  notes  about  our 
travels,  and  I had  the  information  I have  given 
you  from  Sparkler  himself.”  Here  he  ceased ; 
continuing  to  eye  Miss  Fanny  through  his  glass, 
with  a face  much  twisted,  and  not  ornament- 
ally so,  in  part  by  the  action  of  keeping  his  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  in  part  by  the  great  gnbtlety  of 
his  smile. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,”  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, “I  believe  I express  the  sentiments  of— ha 
— Mrs.  General,  no  less  than  my  own,  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  objection,  but — ha  hum — 
quite  the  contrary — to  your  gratifying  your  de- 
sire, Amy.  I trust  I may — ha — hail  this  desire,  ” 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  in  an  encouraging  and  forgiv- 
ing manner,  “ as  an  auspicious  omen.  It  is 
quite  right  to  know  these  people.  It  is  a very 
proper  thing.  Mr.  Merdle’s  is  a name  of— ha 
— world-wide  repute.  Mr.  Merdlo’s  undertak- 
ing are  immense.  They  bring  him  in  such  vast 
sums  of  money  that  they  are  regarded  as — hum 
— national  benefits.  Mr.  Merdle  is  the  man  of 
this  time.  The  name  of  Merdle  is  the  name  of 
the  age.  Pray  do  every  thing  on  my  behalf  that 
is  civil  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gowan,  for  we  will — ha 
—we  will  certainly  notice  them.” 

This  magnificent  accordance  of  Mr.  Dorrit’s 
recognition  settled  the  matter.  It  was  not  ob- 
served that  ancle  had  pushed  away  his  plate 
and  forgotten  his  breakfast;  but  he  was  not 
much  observed  at  any  time,  except  by  Little 
Dorrit.  The  servants  were  recalled,  and  the 
meal  proceeded  to  its  conclusion.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral rose  and  left  the  table.  Little  Dorrit  rose 
and  left  the  table.  When  Edward  and  Fanny 
remained  whispering  together  across  it,  and 
when  Mr.  Dorrit  remained  eating  figs  and  read- 
ing a French  newspaper,  uncle  suddenly  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  three,  by  rising  out  of  Ms 
chair,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and  say- 
ing, 44  Brother  1 I protest  against  it  I” 

If  he  had  made  a proclamation  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  given  up  the  ghost  immediately  aft- 
erward, he  could  not  have  astounded  his  au- 
dience more.  The  paper  fell  from  Mr.  Dorrit’s 
hand,  and  he  sat  petrified,  with  a fig  half  way 
to  his  mouth. 

44  Brother,”  said  the  old  man,  conveying  a 
surprising  energy  into  his  trembling  voice,  44 1 
protest  against  it ! I love  you ; you  know  I love 
you  dearly.  In  these  many  years  I have  never 
been  untrue  to  you  in  a single  thought.  Weak 
as  I am,  I would  at  any  time  have  struck  any 
man  who  spoke  ill  of  you.  But,  brother,  broth- 
er, brother,  I protest  against  it  1” 

It  was  extraordinary  to  see  of  what  a burst 
of  earnestness  such  a decrepit  man  was  capable. 
His  eyes  became  bright,  his  gray  hair  rose  on 


his  head,  markings  of  purpose  on  his  brow  and 
face  which  had  faded  from  them  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  started  out  again,  and  there  was 
an  energy  in  his  hand  that  made  its  action 
nervous  once  more. 

44  My  dear  Frederick  1”  exclaimed  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, faintly.  “What  is  wrong?  What  is  the 
matter  ?” 

44  How  dare  you,”  said  the  old  man,  turning 
round  on  Fanny,  44 how  dare  you  do  it?  Have 
you  no  memory  ? Have  you  no  heart  ?” 

44  Uncle  1”  cried  Fanny,  affrighted,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  4 4 why  do  you  attack  me  in  this 
cruel  manner?  What  have  I done?” 

44  Done  ?”  returned  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
her  sister’s  place,  44  where’s  your  affectionate, 
invaluable  friend  ? Where’s  your  devoted  guard- 
ian ? Where’s  your  more  than  mother  ? How 
dare  you  set  up  superiorities  against  all  these 
characters  combined  in  your  sister  ? For  shame, 
you  false  girl,  for  shame !”  • 

44 1 love  Amy,”  cried  Miss  Fanny,  sobbing  and 
weeping, 44  as  well  as  I love  my  life — better  than 
I love  my  life.  I don’t  deserve  to  be  so  treated. 
I am  as  grateful  to  Amy  and  as  fond  of  Amy  as 
it’s  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be.  I wish 
I was  dead.  I never  was  so  wickedly  wronged. 
And  only  because  I am  anxious  for  the  family 
credit.” 

44  To  the  winds  with  the  family  credit  I”  cried 
the  old  man,  with  great  scorn  and  indignation. 
4 4 Brother,  I protest  against  pride.  I protest 
against  ingratitude.  I protest  against  any  one 
of  us  here  who  have  known  what  we  have  known, 
and  have  seen  what  we  have  seen,  setting  up 
any  pretension  that  puts  Amy  at  a moment’s 
disadvantage,  or  to  the  cost  of  a moment’s  pain. 
We  may  know  that  it’s  a base  pretension  by  its 
having  that  effect.  It  ought  to  bring  a judg- 
ment on  us.  Brother,  I protest  against  it,  in 
the  sight  of  God  1” 

As  his  hand  went  up  above  his  head  and  came 
down  on  the  table,  it  might  have  been  a black- 
smith’s. After  a few  moments’  silence  it  had 
relaxed  into  its  usual  weak  condition.  He  went 
round  to  his  brother  with  his  ordinary  shuffling 
step,  put  the  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  in 
a softened  voice,  “William,  my  dear,  I felt 
obliged  to  say  it ; forgive  me,  for  I felt  obliged 
to  say  it!”  and  then  went,  in  his  bowed  way, 
out  of  the  palace  hall,  just  as  he  might  have 
gone  out  of  the  Morshalsea  room. 

All  this  time  Fanny  had  been  sobbing  and 
crying,  and  still  continued  to  do  so.  Edward, 
beyond  opening  his  mouth  in  amazement,  had 
not  opened  his  lips,  and  had  done  nothing  but 
stare.  Mr.  Dorrit  also  had  been  utterly  discom- 
fited, and  quite  unable  to  assert  himself  in  any 
way.  Fanny  was  now  the  first  to  speak. 

44 1 never,  never,  never  was  so  used!”  she 
sobbed.  44  There  never  was  any  thing  so  harsh 
and  unjustifiable,  so  disgracefully  violent  and 
cruel ! Dear,  kind,  quiet  little  Amy,  too,  what 
would  she  feel  if  she  could  know  that  she  had 
been  innocently  the  means  of  exposing  mo  to 
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such  treatment!  But  Til  never  tell  her!  No, 
good  darling,  Fll  never  tell  her!” 

This  helped  Mr.  Dorrit  to  break  his  silence. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  “I — ha — approve  of 
your  resolution.  It  will  be — ha  hum — much 
better  not  to  speak  of  this  to  Amy.  It  might — 
hum — it  might  distress  her.  Ha.  No  doubt  it 
would  distress  her  greatly.  It  is  considerate 
and  right  to  avoid  doing  so.  We  will — ha — 
keep  this  to  ourselves.” 

“But  the  cruelty  of  uncle!”  eried  Miss  Fan- 
ny. “ Oh,  I never  can  forgive  the  wanton  cru- 
elty of  uncle !” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  recovering  his 
tone,  though  he  remained  unusually  pale,  “I 
must  request  you  not  to  say  so.  You  must  re- 
member that  your  uncle  is — ha — not  what  he 
formerly  was.  You  must  remember  that  your 
uncle’s  state  requires — hum — great  forbearance 
from  us,  great  forbearance.” 

“I  am  sure,”  cried  Fanny,  piteously,  “it  is 
only  charitable  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  him  somewhere,  or  he  nev- 
er could  have  so  attacked  Me,  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world.” 

“Fanny,”  returned  Mr.  Dorrit,  in  a deeply- 
fraternal  tone,  “you  know,  with  his  innumer- 
able good  points,  what  a — hum — wreck  your 
uncle  is,  and  I entreat  you,  by  the  fondness  that 
I have  for  him,  and  by  the  fidelity  that  you 
know  I have  always  shown  him,  to — ha — to 
draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  to  spare  my 
brotherly  feelings.” 

This  ended  the  scene;  Edward  Dorrit,  Es- 
quire, saying  nothing  throughout,  but  looking, 
to  the  last,  perplexed  and  doubtful.  Miss  Fan- 
ny awakened  much  affectionate  uneasiness  in 
her  sister’s  mind  that  day,  by  passing  the  great- 
er part  of  it  in  violent  fits  of  embracing  her,  and 
in  alternately  giving  her  brooches,  and  wishing 
herself  dead. 


CHAPTER  XLTL— SOMETHING  RIGHT  SOME- 
WHERE. 

To  be  in  the  halting  state  of  Mr.  Henry  Gow- 
an ; to  have  left  one  of  two  Powers  in  disgust ; 
to  want  the  necessary  qualifications  for  finding 
promotion  with  another,  and  to  be  loitering 
moodily  about  on  neutral  ground,  cursing  both, 
is  to  be  in  a situation  unwholesome  for  the 
mind,  which  time  is  not  likely  to  improve.  The 
worst  class  of  sum  worked  in  the  every-day 
world  is  ciphered  by  the  diseased  arithmeti- 
cians who  are  always  in  the  rule  of  Subtraction 
as  to  the  merits  and  successes  of  others,  and 
never  in  Addition  as  to  their  own. 

The  habit,  too,  of  seeking  some  sort  of  recom- 
pense in  the  discontented  boast  of  being  disap- 
pointed, is  a habit  fraught  with  degeneracy.  A 
certain  idle  carelessness  and  recklessness  of  con- 
sistency soon  come  of  it.  To  bring  deserving 
things  down  by  setting  undeserving  things  up, 
is  one  of  its  perverted  delights ; and  there  is  no 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth,  in  any 
game,  without  growing  the  worse  for  it. 


In  his  expressed  opinions  of  all  performances 
in  the  Art  of  painting  that  were  completely 
destitute  of  merit,  Gowan  was  the  most  liberal 
fellow  on  earth.  He  would  declare  such  a man 
to  have  more  power  in  his  little  finger  (provided 
he  had  none)  than  such  another  had  (provided 
he  had  much)  in  his  whole  mind  and  body. 
If  the  objection  were  taken  that  the  thing  com- 
mended was  trash,  he  would  reply,  on  behalf 
of  his  art,  “ My  good  fellow,  what  do  we  all 
turn  out  but  trash  ? I turn  out  nothing  else, 
and  I make  you  a present  of  the  confession.” 

To  make  a vaunt  of  being  poor  was  another 
of  the  incidents  of  his  splenetic  state,  though 
this  may  have  had  the  design  in  it  of  showing 
that  he  ought  to  be  rich ; just  as  he  would  pub- 
licly laud  and  decry  the  Barnacles,  lest  it  should 
be  forgotten  that  he  belonged  to  the  family. 
Howbeit,  these  two  subjects  were  very  often  on 
his  lips,  and  he  managed  them  so  well,  that  he 
might  have  praised  himself  by  the  month  to- 
gether, and  not  have  made  himself  out  half  se 
important  a man  as  he  did  by  his  light  dispar- 
agement of  his  claims  on  any  body’s  considera- 
tion. 

Out  of  this  same  airy  talk  of  his  it  always 
soon  came  to  be  understood,  wherever  he  and 
his  wife  went,  that  he  had  married  against  the 
wishes  of  his  exalted  relations,  and  had  had 
much  ado  to  prevail  on  them  to  countenance 
her.  He  never  made  the  representation,  on 
the  contrary  seemed  to  laugh  the  idea  to  scorn, 
but  it  did  happen  that,  with  all  his  pains  to  de- 
preciate himself,  he  was  always  in  the  superior 
position.  From  the  days  of  their  honeymoon, 
Minnie  Gowan  felt  sensible  of  being  usually  re- 
garded as  the  wife  of  a man  who  had  made  a 
descent  in  marrying  her,  but  whose  chivalrous 
love  for  her  had  canceled  that  inequality. 

| To  Venice  they  had  been  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  Blandois  of  Paris,  and  at  Venice  Mon- 
sieur Blandois  of  Paris  was  very  much  in  the 
society  of  Gowan.  When  they  had  first  met 
this  gallant  gentleman  at  Geneva,  Gowan  had 
been  undecided  whether  to  kick  him  or  encour- 
age him,  and  had  remained  for  about  four-and- 
twenty  hours  so  troubled  to  settle  the  point  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  had  thought  of  tossing 
up  a five-franc  piece  on  the  terms  “ Tails,  kick ; 
heads,  encourage,”  and  abiding  by  the  voice  of 
the  oracle.  It  chanced,  however,  that  his  wife 
expressed  a dislike  to  the  engaging  Blandois, 
and  that  the  balance  of  feeling  in  the  hotel  was 
against  him.  Upon  that,  Gowan  resolved  to 
encourage  him. 

Why  this  perversity,  if  it  were  not  in  a gen- 
erous fit  ? — which  it  was  not.  Why  should  Gow- 
an, very  much  the  superior  of  Blandois  of  Paris, 
and  very  well  able  to  pull  that  prepossessing 
gentleman  to  pieces,  and  find  out  the  stuff  he 
was  made  of,  take  up  with  such  a man?  In 
the  first  place,  he  opposed  the  first  separate  wish 
he  observed  in  his  wife,  because  her  father  had 
paid  his  debts,  and  it  was  desirable  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  asserting  his  independence. 
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In  the  second  place,  he  opposed  the  prevalent 
feeling,  because,  with  many  capacities  of  being 
otherwise,  he  was  an  ill-conditioned  man.  He 
fonnd  a pleasure  in  declaring  that  a courtier 
with  the  refined  manners  of  Blandois  ought  to 
rise  to  the  greatest  distinction  in  any  polished 
country.  He  found  a pleasure  in  setting  up 
Blandois  as  the  type  of  elegance,  and  making 
him  a satire  upon  others  who  piqued  themselves 
on  personal  graces.  He  seriously  protested  that 
the  bow  of  Blandois  was  perfect,  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Blandois  was  irresistible,  and  that  the 
picturesqne  ease  of  Blandois  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  (if  it  were  not  a gift,  and  unpurchas- 
able)  for  a hundred  thousand  fiancs.  That  ex- 
aggeration in  the  manner  of  the  man,  which 
has  been  noticed  as  appertaining  to  him  and  to 
every  such  man,  whatever  his  original  breed- 
ing, as  certainly  as  the  sun  belongs  to  this  sys- 
tem, was  acceptable  to  Gowan  as  a caricature, 
which  he  found  it  a humorous  resource  to  have 
at  hand  for  the  ridiculing  of  numbers  of  people 
who  necessarily  did  more  or  less  of  what  Blan- 
dois overdid.  Thus  he  had  taken  up  with  him; 
and  thus,  negligently  strengthening  these  inclin- 
ations with  habit,  and  idly  deriving  some  amuse- 
ment from  his  talk,  he  had  glided  into  a way 
of  having  him  for  a companion.  This,  though 
he  supposed  him  to  live  by  his  wits  at  play-ta- 
bles and  the  like ; though  he  suspected  him  to 
be  a coward,  while  he  himself  was  daring  and 
eourageous ; though  he  thoroughly  knew  him  to 
be  disliked  by  Minnie ; and  though  he  cared  so 
Ettle  for  him  after  all  that  if  he  had  given  her 
any  personal  cause  to  regard  him  with  aversion, 
he  would  have  had  no  compunction  whatever  in 
flinging  him  out  of  the  highest  window  in  Ven- 
ice into  the  deepest  water  of  the  city. 

Little  Dorrit  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
her  visit  to  Mrs.  Gowan  alone ; but,  as  Fanny, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  uncle’s  pro- 
test, though  it  was  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
age,  pressingly  offered  her  company,  the  two 
sisters  stepped  together  into  one  of  the  gondo- 
las under  Mr.  Dorrit’s  window,  and,  with  the 
courier  in  attendance,  were  taken  in  high  state 
to  Mrs.  Gowan's  lodging.  In  truth,  their  state 
was  rather  too  high  for  the  lodging,  which  was, 
as  Fanny  complained,  “ fearfully  out  of  the 
way,”  and  which  took  them  through  a complex- 
ity of  narrow  streets  of  water,  which  the  same 
lady  disparaged  as  “mere  ditches.” 

The  house,  on  a little  desert  island,  looked 
as  if  it  had  broken  away  from  somewhere  else, 
and  had  floated  by  chance  into  its  present  anch- 
orage, in  company  with  a vine  almost  as  much 
in  want  of  training  as  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  lying  under  its  leaves.  The  features  of 
the  surrounding  picture  were,  a church  with 
hoarding  and  scaffolding  about  it,  which  had 
been  under  supposititious  repair  so  long  that  the 
means  of  repair  looked  a hundred  years  old, 
and  had  themselves  fallen  into  decay ; a quan- 
tity of  washed  linen  spread  to  diy  in  the  sun;  a 
number  of  houses  at  odds  with  one  another  and 


grotesquely  out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  rotten 
pre-Adamite  cheeses  cut  into  fantastic  shapes 
and  full  of  mites ; and  a feverish  bewilderment 
of  windows,  with  their  lattice-blinds  all  hang- 
ing askew,  and  something  draggled  and  dirty 
dangling  out  of  most  of  them. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  house  was  a Bank — 
a surprising  experience  for  any  gentleman  of 
commercial  pursuits  from  a British  city — where 
two  spare  clerks,  like  dried  dragoons,  in  green 
velvet  caps  adorned  with  golden  tassels,  stood, 
bearded,  behind  a small  counter  in  a small  room 
containing  no  other  visible  objects  than  an  empty 
iron-safe  with  the  door  open,  a jug  of  water,  and 
a papering  of  garlands  of  roses;  but  who,  on 
lawful  requisition,  by  merely  dipping  their  hands 
out  of  sight,  could  produce  exhaustless  mounds 
of  five-franc  pieces.  Below  the  Bank  was  a 
suite  of  three  or  four  rooms  with  barred  win- 
dows, which  had  the  appearance  of  a jail  for 
criminal  rats.  Above  the  Bank  was  Mrs.  Gow- 
an’s  residence. 

Notwithstanding  that  its  walls  were  blotched 
as  if  missionary  maps  were  bursting  out  of  them 
to  impart  geographical  knowledge;  notwith- 
standing that  its  weird  furniture  was  forlornly 
faded  and  musty,  and  that  the  prevailing  Vene- 
tian odor  of  bilge-water  and  an  ebb-tide  on  a 
weedy  shore  was  very  strong,  the  place  was 
better  within  than  it  promised.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a smiling  man  like  a reformed  assas- 
sin— a temporary  servant — who  ushered  them 
into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Gowan  sat,  with  the 
announcement  that  two  beautiful  English  ladies 
were  come  to  see  the  mistress. 

Mrs.  Gowan,  who  was  engaged  in  needle- 
work, put  her  work  aside  in  a covered  basket, 
and  rose,  a little  hurriedly.  Miss  Fanny  was 
excessively  courteous  to  her,  and  said  the  usual 
nothings  with  the  skill  of  a veteran. 

“Papa  was  extremely  sorry,”  proceeded  Fan- 
ny, “to  be  engaged  to-day  (he  is  so  much  en- 
gaged here,  our  acquaintance  being  so  wretch- 
edly large !),  and  particularly  requested  me  to 
bring  his  card  for  Mr.  Gowan.  That  I may  be 
sure  to  acquit  myself  of  a commission  which  he 
impressed  upon  me  at  least  a dozen  times,  al- 
low me  to  relieve  my  conscience  by  placing  it 
on  the  table  at  once.” 

Which  she  did  with  veteran  ease. 

“We  have  been,”  said  Fanny,  “charmed  to 
understand  that  you  know  the  Merdles.  We 
hope  it  may  be  another  means  of  bringing  us 
together.” 

“They  are  friends,”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  “of 
Mr.  Gowan’s  family.  I have  not  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  a personal  introduction  to  Mre.  Mer- 
dle,  but  I suppose  I shall  be  presented  to  her  at 
Rome.”  7 

“ Indeed !”  returned  Fanny,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  amiably  quenching  her  own  superiority. 
“ I think  you’ll  like  her.” 

“ You  know  her  very  well  ?” 

“Why,  you  see,”  said  Fanny,  with  a frank 
action  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  “ in  London  one 
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knows  every  one.  We  met  her  on  onr  way  here, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  papa  was  at  first  rather 
cross  with  her  for  taking  one  of  the  rooms  that 
our  people  had  ordered  for  us.  However,  of 
course,  that  soon  blew  over,  and  we  were  all 
good  friends  again.” 

Although  the  visit  had,  as  yet,  given  Little 
Dorrit  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mrs. 
Gowan,  there  was  a silent  understanding  be- 
tween them,  which  did  as  well.  She  looked  at 
Mrs.  Gowan  with  keen  and  unabated  interest ; 
the  sound  of  her  voice  was  thrilling  to  her ; no- 
thing that  was  near  her,  or  about  her,  or  at  all 
concerned  her,  escaped  Little  Dorrit.  She  was 
quicker  to  perceive  the  slightest  matter  here 
than  in  any  other  case — but  one. 

“You  have  been  quite  well,”  she  now  said, 
“ since  that  night  V* 

“ Quite,  my  dear.  And  you  ?” 

“Oh ! I am  always  well,”  said  Little  Dorrit, 
timidly.  “I — yes,  thank  you.” 

There  was  no  reason  for  her  faltering  and 
breaking  0$  other  than  that  Mn.  Gowan  had 
touched  her  hand  in  speaking  to  her,  and  their 
looks  had  met.  Something  thoughtfully  appre- 
hensive in  the  large,  soft  eyes,  had  checked 
Little  Dorrit  in  an  instant. 

“ You  don’t  know  that  you  are  a favorite  of 
my  husband’s,  and  that  I am  almost  bound  to 
be  jealous  of  you  ?”  said  Mrs.  Gowan. 

Little  Dorrit,  blushing,  shook  her  head. 

“ He  will  tell  you,  if  he  tells  you  what  he  tells 
me,  that  you  are  quieter,  and  quicker  of  re- 
source, than  any  one  he  ever  saw.” 

“ He  speaks  far  too  well  of  me,”  said  Little 
Dorrit. 

“ I doubt  that ; but  I don’t  at  all  doubt  that 
I must  tell  him  you  are  here.  I should  never 
be  forgiven,  if  I were  to  let  you — and  Miss  Dor- 
rit— go,  without  doing  so.  May  I?  You  can 
excuse  the  disorder  and  discomfort  of  a paint- 
er’s studio?” 

The  inquiries  were  addressed  to  Miss  Fan- 
ny, who  graciously  replied  that  she  would  be 
beyond  any  thing  interested  and  enchanted. 
Mrs.  Gowan  went  to  a door,  looked  in  beyond 
it,  and  came  back.  “Do  Henry  the  favor  to 
come  in,”  said  she.  “I  knew  he  would  be 
pleased !” 

The  first  object  that  confronted  Little  Dorrit, 
entering  first,  was  Blandois  of  Paris  in  a great 
cloak,  and  a furtive  slouched  hat,  standing  in  a 
corner,  as  he  had  stood  on  the  Great  Saint  Ber- 
nard, when  the  warning  arms  seemed  to  be  all 
pointing  up  at  him.  She  instinctively  recoiled 
from  this  figure,  as  it  smiled  at  her. 

44  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  Gowan,  coming 
from  his  easel  behind  the  door.  “It’s  only 
Blandois.  He  is  doing  duty  as  a model  to-day. 
I am  making  a study  of  him.  It  saves  me  mon- 
ey to  turn  him  to  some  use.  We  poor  painters 
have  none  to  spare.” 

Blandois  of  Paris  pulled  off  his  slouched  hat, 
and  saluted  the  ladies  without  coming  out  of 
his  corner. 


“A  thousand  pardons!”  said  he.  “But  the 
Professore  here,  is  so  inexorable  with  me,  that 
I am  afraid  to  stir.” 

“Don’t  stir,  then,”  said  Gowan,  coolly,  as  the 
sisters  approached  the  easel.  “Let  the  ladies 
at  least  see  the  original  of  the  daub,  that  they 
may  know  what  it’s  meant  for.  There  he  stands, 
you  see.  A bravo  waiting  for  his  prey,  a dis- 
tinguished noble  waiting  to  save  his  country, 
the  common  enemy  waiting  to  do  somebody  a 
bad  turn,  an  angelic  messenger  waiting  to  do 
somebody  a good  turn — whatever  you  think  he 
looks  most  like  V9 

“ Say,  Professore  Mio,  a poor  gentleman  wait- 
ing to  do  homage  to  elegance  and  beauty,”  re- 
marked Blandois. 

“Or  say,  Cattivo  Soggetto  Mio,”  returned 
Gowan,  touching  the  painted  face  with  his 
brush  in  the  part  where  the  real  face  had 
moved,  “ a murderer  after  the  fact.  Show  that 
white  hand  of  your’s,  Blandois.  Put  it  outside 
the  cloak.  Keep  it  still.” 

Blandois’  hand  was  unsteady ; but  he  laughed, 
and  that  would  naturally  shake  it. 

“ He  was  formerly  in  some  scuffle  with  anoth- 
er murderer,  or  with  a victim,  you  observe,”  said 
Gowan,  patting  in  the  markings  of  the  hand 
with  a quick,  impatient,  unskillful  touch,  “ and 
these  are  the  tokens  of  it.  Outside  the  cloak, 
man!  — Corpo  di  San  Marco,  what  are  you 
thinking  of!” 

Blandois  of  Paris  shook  with  a laugh  again, 
so  that  his  hand  shook  more ; now  he  raised  it 
to  twist  his  mustache,  which  had  a damp  ap- 
pearance ; and  now  he  stood  in  the  required 
position,  with  a tittle  new  swagger. 

His  face  was  so  directed  in  reference  to  the 
spot  where  Little  Dorrit  stood  by  the  easel,  that 
throughout  he  looked  at  her.  Once  attracted 
by  bis  peculiar  eyes,  she  could  not  remove  her 
own,  and  they  had  looked  at  each  other  all  the 
time.  She  trembled  now;  Gowan,  feeling  it, 
and  supposing  her  to  be  alarmed  by  the  large 
dog  beside  him,  whose  head  she  caressed  in  her 
hand,  and  who  had  just  uttered  a low  growl, 
glanced  at  her  to  say,  “ He  won’t  hurt  you,  Miss 
Dorrit.” 

“Iam  not  afraid  of  him,”  she  returned,  in  the 
same  breath ; “ but  will  you  look  at  him  ?” 

In  a moment  Gowan  had  thrown  down  his 
brush  and  seised  the  dog  with  both  hands  by 
the  collar. 

“Blandois ! How  can  you  be  such  a fool  as 
to  provoke  him!  By  Heaven  and  the  other 
place  too,  he’ll  tear  you  to  bits!  Lie  down. 
Lion ! Do  you  hear  my  voice,  you  rebel !” 

The  great  dog,  regardless  of  being  half- 
choked  by  his  collar,  was  obdurately  pulling 
with  his  dead  weight  against  his  master,  re- 
solved to  get  across  the  room.  He  had  been 
crouching  for  a spring  at  the  moment  when  his 
master  caught  him. 

“ Lion ! Lion !”  He  was  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  it  was  a wrestle  between  master  and  dog. 
“ Get  back ! Down,  Lion ! Get  out  of  his  sight, 
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Blandois!  What  devil  have  you  conjured  into 
the  dog?” 

44 1 have  done  nothing  to  him.”  i 

“ Get  out  of  his  sight,  or  I can’t  hold  the  wild 
beast ! Get  out  of  the  room  1 By  my  soul,  he’ll 
kill  you  l” 

The  dog,  with  a ferocious  bark,  made  one 
other  struggle  as  Blandois  vanished;  then,  in 
the  moment  of  the  dog’s  submission,  the  master, 
little  less  angry  than  the  dog,  felled  him  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  standing  over  him,  struck 
him  many  times  severely  with  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  so  that  his  mouth  was  presently  bloody. 

44  Now  get  you  into  that  corner  and  lie  down,” 
said  Gowan, 44  or  I’ll  take  you  out  and  shoot  you !” 

Lion  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  lay  down 
licking  his  mouth  and  chest.  Lion’s  master 
stopped  for  a moment  to  take  breath,  and  then, 
recovering  his  usual  coolness  of  manner,  turned 
to  speak  to  his  frightened  wife  and  her  visitors. 
Probably  the  whole  occurrence  had  not  occu- 
pied two  minutes. 

44  Come,  come  Minnie ! Ton  know  he  is  al- 
ways good-humored  and  tractable.  Blandois 
must  have  irritated  him — made  faces  at  him. 
The  dog  has  his  likings  and  dislikings,  and 
Blandois  is  no  great  favorite  of  his ; but  I am 
sure  you’ll  give  him  a character,  Minnie,  for 
never  having  been  like  this  before.” 

Minnie  was  too  much  disturbed  to  say  any 
thing  connected  in  reply ; Little  Dorrit  was  al- 
ready occupied  in  soothing  her;  Fanny,  who 
had  cried  out  twice  or  thrice,  held  Gowan’s  arm 
for  protection ; Lion,  deeply  ashamed  of  having 
caused  them  this  alarm,  came  trailing  himself 
along  the  ground  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 

“You  furious  brute!”  said  Gowan,  striking 
him  with  his  foot  again.  44  You  shall  do  pen- 
ance for  this.”  And  he  struck  him  again,  and 
yet  again. 

44  Oh  pray  don’t  punish  him  any  more !”  cried 
Little  Dorrit.  44  Don’t  hurt  him ! See  how  gen- 
tle he  is !”  At  her  entreaty,  Gowan  spared  him, 
and  he  deserved  her  intercession,  for  truly  he 
was  as  submissive,  and  as  sorry,  and  as  wretch- 
ed as  a dog  could  be.  . 

It  was  not  easy  to  recover  this  shock  and 
make  the  visit  unrestrained,  even  though  Fanny 
had  not  been,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
the  least  trifle  in  the  way.  In  such  further  com- 
munication as  passed  among  them  before  the 
listers  took  their  departure,  Little  Dorrit  fan- 
cied it  was  revealed  to  her  that  Mr.  Gowan 
treated  his  wife,  even  in  his  very  fondness,  too 
much  like  a beautiful  child.  He  seemed  so  un- 
suspicious of  the  depths  of  feeling  which  she 
knew  must  lie  below  that  surface,  that  she 
doubted  if  there  could  be  any  such  depths  in 
himself.  She  wondered  whether  his  want  of 
earnestness  might  be  the  natural  result  of  his 
want  of  such  qualities,  and  whether  it  was  with 
people  as  with  ships,  that,  in  too  shallow  and 
rocky  waters,  their  anchors  had  no  hold,  and 
they  drifted  any  where. 

He  attended  them  down  the  staircase,  jocose- 


ly apologizing  for  the  poor  quarters  to  which 
such  poor  fellows  as  himself  were  limited,  and 
remarking  that  when  the  high  and  mighty  Bar- 
nacles, his  relatives,  who  would  be  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  them,  presented  him  with  better,  he 
would  live  in  better,  to  oblige  them.  At  the  wa- 
ter’s edge  they  were  saluted  by  Blandois,  who 
looked  pale  enough  after  his  late  adventure,  but 
who  made  very  light  of  it,  notwithstanding — 
laughed  at  the  mention  of  Lion,  in  his  ugliest 
manner. 

Leaving  the  two  together,  under  the  scrap  of 
vine  upon  the  causeway,  Gowan  idly  scattering 
the  leaves  from  it  into  the  water,  and  Blandois 
lighting  a cigarette,  the  sisters  were  paddled 
away  in  state  as  they  had  come.  They  had  not 
glided  on  for  many  minutes  when  Little  Dorrit 
became  aware  that  Fanny  was  more  showy  in 
manner  than  the  occasion  appeared  to  require, 
and,  looking  about  for  the  cause,  through  the 
window  and  through  the  open  door,  saw  anoth- 
er gondola  evidently  in  waiting  on  them. 

As  this  gondola  attended  their  progress  in 
various  artful  ways;  sometimes  shooting  on 
ahead,  and  stopping  to  let  them  pass ; sometimes, 
when  the  way  was  broad  enough,  skimming 
along  side  by  side  with  them ; and  sometimes 
following  close  astern;  and,  as  Fanny  gradu- 
ally made  no  disguise  that  she  was  playing  off 
graces  upon  somebody  within  it,  of  whom  she 
at  the  same  time  feigned  to  be  unconscious, 
Little  Dorrit  at  length  asked  who  it  was  ? 

To  which  Fanny  made  the  short  answer, 
44  That  gaby.” 

44  Who?”  said  Little  Dorrit. 

44  My  dear  child,”  returned  Fanny  (in  a tone 
suggesting  that  before  her  uncle’s  protest  she 
might  have  said,  You  little  fool,  instead),  44  how 
slow  you  are ! Young  Sparkler.” 

She  lowered  the  window  on  her  side,  and, 
leaning  back  and  resting  her  elbow  on  it  negli- 
gently, fanned  herself  with  a rich  Spanish  fan 
of  black  and  gold.  The  attendant  gondola, 
having  skimmed  forward  again,  with  some  swift 
trace  of  an  eye  in  the  window,  Fanny  laughed 
coquettishly,  and  said,  44  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a fool,  my  love  ?” 

44  Do  you  think  he  means  to  follow  you  all  the 
way?”  asked  Little  Dorrit. 

“My  precious  child,”  returned  Fanny,  44 1 
can’t  possibly  answer  for  what  an  idiot  in  a state 
of  desperation  may  do,  but  I should  think  it 
highly  probable.  It’s  not  such  an  enormous  dis- 
tance. All  Venice  would  scarcely  be  that,  I 
imagine,  if  he’s  dying  for  a glimpse  of  me.” 

44  And  is  he  T9  asked  Little  Dorrit,  in  perfect 
simplicity. 

44  Well,  my  love,  that  really  is  an  awkward 
question  for  me  to  answer,”  said  her  sister.  44 1 
believe  he  is.  You  had  better  ask  Edward.  He 
tells  Edward  he  is,  I believe.  I understand  he 
makes  a perfect  spectacle  of  himself  at  the  Casi- 
no, and  that  sort  of  places,  by  going  on  about 
me.  But  you  had  better  ask  Edward,  if  you 
want  to  know.” 
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“I  wonder  he  doesn’t  call,”  said  Little  Dor- 
rit, after  thinking  a moment 

“ My  dear  Amy,  your  wonder  will  soon  cease, 
if  I am  rightly  informed.  I should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  he  called  to-day.  The  creature  has 
only  been  waiting  to  get  his  courage  up,  I sus- 
pect” 

“ Will  you  see  him?” 

“Indeed,  my  darling,”  said  Fanny,  “that’s 
just  as  it  may  happen.  Here  he  is  again.  Look 
at  him.  Oh,  you  simpleton !” 

Mr.  Sparkler  had,  undeniably,  a weak  appear- 
ance ; with  his  eye  in  the  window  like  a knot  in 
the  glass,  and  no  reason  on  earth  for  stopping 
his  bark  suddenly,  except  the  real  reason. 

“When  you  ask  me  if  I will  see  him,  my 
dear,”  said  Fanny,  almost  as  well  composed  in 
the  graceful  indifference  of  her  attitude  as  Mrs. 
Merdle  herself,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean,”  said  Little  Dorrit — “I  think  I 
rather  mean  what  do  you  mean,  dear  Fanny  ?” 

Fanny  laughed  again,  in  a manner  at  once 
condescending,  arch,  and  affable;  and  said, 
putting  her  arm  round  her  sister  in  a playfully- 
affectionate  way : 

“Now  tell  me,  my  little  pet.  When  we  saw 
that  woman  at  Martigny,  how  did  you  think  she 
carried  it  off.  Did  you  see  what  she  decided  on 
in  a moment  ?” 

“No,  Fanny.” 

“Then  Til  tell  you,  Amy.  She  settled  with 
herself,  Now  Til  never  refer  to  that  meeting  un- 
der such  different  circumstances,  and  I’ll  never 
pretend  to  have  any  idea  that  these  are  the  same 
girls.  That’s  her  way  out  of  a difficulty.  What 
did  I tell  you  when  we  came  away  from  Harley 
Street  that  time?.  She  is  as  insolent  and  false 
as  any  woman  in  the  world.  But  in  the  first 
capacity,  my  love,  she  may  find  people  who  can 
match  her.” 

A significant  turn  of  the  Spanish  fan  toward 
Fanny’s  bosom  indicated,  with  great  expression, 
where  one  of  these  people  was  to  be  found. 

“Not  only  that,”  pursued  Fanny,  “but  she 
gives  the  same  charge  to  Young  Sparkler,  and 
doesn’t  let  him  come  after  me  until  she  has  got 
it  thoroughly  into  his  most  ridiculous  of  all  ri- 
diculous noddles  (for  one  really  can’t  call  it  a 
head)  that  he  is  to  pretend  to  have  been  first 
struck  with  me  in  that  Inn  Yard.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Little  Dorrit. 

“Why?  Good  gracious,  my  love!”  (again 
very  much  in  the  tone  of  You  stupid  little  creat- 
ure) “ how  can  you  ask  ? Don’t  you  see  that  I 
may  have  become  a rather  desirable  match  for 
a noodle  ? And  don’t  you  see  that  she  puts  the 
deception  upon  us,  and  makes  a pretense  while 
she  shifts  it  from  her  own  shoulders  (very  good 
shoulders  they  are,  too,  I must  6ay),”  observed 
Miss  Fanny,  glancing  complacently  at  herself, 
“ of  considering  our  feelings  ?” 

“But  we  can  always  go  back  to  the  plain 
truth.” 

“Yes,  but  if  you  please  we  won’t,”  retorted 
Fanny.  “No;  I am  not  going  to  have  that 


done,  Amy.  The  pretext  is  none  of  mine ; it’s 
hers,  and  she  shall  have  enough  of  it.” 

In  the  triumphant  exaltation  of  her  feelings, 
Miss  Fanny,  using  her  Spanish  fan  with  one 
hand,  squeezed  her  sister’s  waist  with  the  oth- 
er, as  if  she  were  crushing  Mrs.  Merdle. 

“ No,”  repeated  Fanny.  “ She  shall  find  me 
go  her  way.  She  took  it,  and  I’ll  follow  it.  And, 
with  the  blessing  of  fate  and  fortune,  Til  go  on 
improving  that  woman’s  acquaintance  until  I 
have  given  her  maid,  before  her  eyes,  things 
from  my  dressmaker’s  ten  times  as  handsome 
and  expensive  as  she  once  gave  me  from  hers  P* 

Little  Dorrit  was  silent:  sensible  that  she 
was  not  to  be  heard  on  any  question  affecting 
the  family  dignity ; and  unwilling  to  lose  to  no 
purpose  her  sister’s  newly  and  unexpectedly  re- 
stored favor.  She  could  not  concur,  but  she 
was  silent.  Fanny  well  knew  what  she  was 
thinking  of — so  well,  that  she  soon  asked  her. 

Her  reply  was,  “Do  you  mean  to  encourage 
Mr.  Sparkler,  Fanny?” 

“Encourage  him,  my  dear?”  said  her  sister, 
smiling  contemptuously,  “that  depends  upon 
what  you  call  encourage.  No,  I don’t  mean  to 
encourage  him.  But  I’ll  make  a slave  of  him.” 

Little  Dorrit  glanced  seriously  and  doubtfully 
in  her  face,  but  Fanny  was  not  to  be  so  brought 
to  a check.  She  furled  her  fan  of  black  and 
gold,  and  used  it  to  tap  her  sister’s  nose,  with 
the  air  of  a proud  beauty  and  a great  spirit  who 
toyed  with  and  playfully  instructed  a homely 
companion. 

“ I shall  make  him  fetch  and  cany,  my  dear, 
and  I shall  make  him  subject  to  me.  And  if  I 
don’t  make  his  mother  subject  to  me  too,  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault.” 

“ Do  you  think— dear  Fanny,  don’t  be  offend- 
ed, we  are  so  comfortable  together  now — that 
you  can  quite  see  the  end  of  that  course?” 

“I  can’t  say  I have  so  much  as  looked  for  it 
yet,  my  dear,”  answered  Fanny,  with  supreme 
indifference;  “all  in  good  time.  Such  are  my 
intentions.  And  really  they  have  taken  me  so 
| long  to  develop,  that  here  we  are  at  home. 

| And  Young  Sparkler  at  the  door,  inquiring  who 
| is  within.  By  the  merest  accident,  of  course !” 

In  effect,  the  swain  was  standing  up  in  his 
gondola,  card-case  in  hand,  affecting  to  put  the 
question  to  a servant.  This  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances led  to  his  immediately  afterward 
presenting  himself  before  the  young  ladies  in  a 
posture  which  in  ancient  times  would  not  have 
been  considered  one  of  favorable  augury  for  his 
suit;  since  the  gondoliers  of  the  young  ladies 
having  been  put  to  some  inconvenience  by  the 
chase,  so  neatly  brought  their  own  boat  into  the 
gentlest  collision  with  the  bark  of  Mr.  Sparkler 
as  to  tip  that  gentleman  over  like  a large  species 
of  ninepin,  and  cause  him  to  exhibit  the  soles 
of  his  shoes  to  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes, 
while  the  nobler  portions  of  his  anatomy  strug- 
gled at  the  bottom  of  his  boat  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  his  men. 

However,  as  Miss  Fanny  called.out  with  much 
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concern,  Was  the  gentleman  hurt,  Mr.  Sparkler 
rose  more  restored  than  ought  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  stammered  for  himself  with  blushes. 
“ Not  at  all  so.”  Miss  Fanny  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  ever  seen  him  before,  and  was 
passing  on,  with  a distant  inclination  of  her 
head,  when  he  announced  himself  by  name. 
Even  then,  she  was  in  a difficulty  from  being 
unable  to  call  it  to  mind,  until  he  explained  that 
he  had  had  the  honor  of  seeing  her  at  Martigny. 
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Then  she  remembered  him,  and  hoped  his  lady- 
mother  was  well. 

“Thank  you/*  stammered  Mr.  Sparkler, 

“ she’s  uncommonly  well — at  least,  poorly.” 

“In  Venice?”  said  Miss  Fanny. 

“ In  Rome,”  Mr.  Sparkler  answered.  **  I am 
here  by  myself,  myself.  I came  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Edward  Dorrit  myself.  Indeed,  upon  Mr. 
Dorrit  likewise.  In  fact,  upon  the  family.” 

Turning  graciously  to  the  attendants,  Mbs 
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Fanny  inquired  whether  her  papa  or  brother 
was  within  ? The  reply  being  that  they  were 
both  within,  Mr.  Sparkler  humbly  offered  his 
arm.  Miss  Fanny  accepting  it,  was  squired  up 
the  great  staircase  by  Mr.  Sparkler,  who,  if  he 
still  believed  (which  there  is  not  any  reason  to 
doubt)  that  she  had  no  nonsense  about  her, 
rather  deceived  himself. 

Arrived  in  a mouldering  reception-room,  where 
the  faded  hangings,  of  a sad  sea-green,  had  worn 
and  withered  until  they  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  claimed  kindred  with  the  waifs  of  sea-weed 
drifting  under  the  windows,  or  clinging  to  the 
walls  and  weeping  for  their  imprisoned  relations, 
Miss  Fanny  dispatched  emissaries  for  her  father 
and  brother.  Pending  whose  appearance,  she 
showed  to  great  advantage  on  a sofa,  completing 
Mr.  Sparkler's  conquest  with  some  remarks  upon 
Dante — known  to  that  gentleman  as  an  eccentric 
man  in  the  nature  of  an  Old  File,  who  used  to 
put  leaves  round  his  head,  and  sit  upon  a stool 
for  some  unaccountable  purpose,  outside  the 
cathedral  at  Florence. 

Mr.  Dorrit  welcomed  the  visitor  with  his  high- 
est urbanity  and  most  courtly  manners.  He 
inquired  particularly  after  Mrs.  Merdle.  He 
inquired  particularly  after  Mr.  Merdle.  Mr. 
Sparkler  said,  or  rather  twiched  out  of  himself 
in  small  pieces  by  the  shirt-collar,  that  Mrs. 
Merdle,  having  completely  used  up  her  place  in 
the  country,  and  also  her  house  at  Brighton, 
and  being,  of  course,  unable,  don’t  you  see,  to 
remain  in  London  when  there  wasn’t  a soul 
there,  and  not  feeling  herself  this  year  quite  up 
to  visiting  about  at  people’s  places,  had  resolved 
to  have  a touch  at  Rome,  where  a woman  like 
herself,  with  a proverbially  fine  appearance  and 
with  no  nonsense  about  her,  couldn’t  fail  to  be 
a great  acquisition.  As  to  Mr.  Merdle,  he  was 
so  much  wanted  by  the  men  in  the  city  and  the 
rest  of  those  places,  and  was  such  a doosed  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  buying  and  banking 
and  that,  that  Mr.  Sparkler  doubted  if  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  country  would  be  able  to 
spare  him : though  that  his  work  was  occasion- 
ally too  many  for  him,  and  that  he  would  be  all 
the  better  for  a temporary  shy  at  an  entirely 
new  scene  and  climate,  Mr.  Sparkler  did  not 
conceal.  As  to  himself,  Mr.  Sparkler  conveyed 
to  the  Dorrit  family  that  he  was  going,  on  rather 
particular  business,  wherever  they  were  going. 

This  immense  conversational  achievement  re- 
quired time,  but  was  effected.  Being  effected, 
Mr.  Dorrit  expressed  his  hope  that  Mr.  Sparkler 
would  shortly  dine  with  them.  Mr.  Sparkler 
received  the  idea  so  kindly,  that  Mr.  Dorrit 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  that  day,  for  in- 
stance? As  he  was  going  to  do  nothing  that 
day  (his  usual  occupation,  and  one  for  which  he 
was  particularly  qualified),  he  was  secured  with- 
out postponement,  being  further  bound  over  to  ac- 
company the  ladies  to  the  opera  in  the  evening. 

At  dinner-time  Mr.  Sparkler  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  like  Venus’s  son  taking  after  his  mother, 
and  made  a splendid  appearance  ascending  the 


great  staircase.  If  Fanny  had  been  charming 
in  the  morning,  she  was  now  thrice  charming, 
very  becomingly  dressed  in  her  most  suitable 
colors,  and  with  an  air  of  negligence  upon  her 
that  doubled  Mr.  Sparkler's  fetters,  and  riveted 
them. 

44 1 hear  you  are  acquainted,  Mr.  Sparkler,” 
said  his  host,  at  dinner, 44  with — ha — Mr.  Gowan. 
Mr.  Henry  Gowan?” 

44  Perfectly,  Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Sparkler. 
44  His  mother  and  my  mother  are  cronies,  in 
fact.” 

44  If  I had  thought  of  it,  Amy,”  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, with  a patronage  as  magnificent  as  that  of 
Lord  Decimus  himself,  44  you  should  have  dis- 
patched a note  to  them,  asking  them  to  dine  to- 
day. Some  of  our  people  could  have — ha — 
fetched  them  and  taken  them  home.  We  could 
have  spared  a — hum — gondola  for  that  purpose. 
I am  sorry  to  have  forgotten  this.  Pray  remind 
me  of  them  to-morrow.” 

Little  Dorrit  was  not  without  doubts  how  Mr. 
Henry  Gowan  might  take  their  patronage ; but 
she  promised  not  to  fail  in  the  reminder. 

44  Pray,  does  Mr.  Henry  Gowan  paint — ha — 
portraits  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Dorrit. 

Mr.  Sparkler  opined  that  he  painted  any  thing, 
if  he  could  get  the  job. 

44  He  has  no  particular  walk  ?”  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 

Mr.  Sparkler,  stimulated  by  Love  to  brillian- 
cy, replied  that,  for  a particular  walk,  a man 
ought  to  have  a particular  pair  of  shoes;  as, 
for  example,  shooting,  shooting-shoes;  cricket, 
cricket-shoes.  Whereas,  he  believed  that  Henry 
Gowan  had  no  particular  pair  of  shoes. 

“No  speciality?”  said  Mr.  Dorrit 

This  being  a very  long  word  for  Mr.  Sparkler, 
and  his  mind  being  exhausted  by  his  late  effort, 
he  replied, 44  No,  thank  you.  I seldom  take  it” 

44  Well  I”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  44  It  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  me  to  present  a gentleman  so  con- 
nected with  some — ha — Testimonial  of  my  de- 
sire to  further  his  interests,  and  develop  the — 
hum — germs  of  his  genius.  I think  I must  en- 
gage Mr.  Gowan  to  paint  my  picture.  If  the 
result  should  be — ha — mutually  satisfactory,  I 
might  afterward  engage  him  to  try  his  hand 
upon  my  family.” 

The  exquisitely  bold  and  original  thought 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Sparkler  that  there  was 
an  opening  here  for  saying  there  were  some  of 
the  family  (emphasizing  44  some”  in  a marked 
manner)  to  whom  no  painter  could  render  jus- 
tice. But  for  want  of  a form  of  words  in  which 
to  express  the  idea,  it  returned  to  the  skies. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Miss 
Fanny  greatly  applauded  the  notion  of  the  por- 
trait, and  urged  her  papa  to  act  upon  it.  She 
surmised,  she  said,  that  Mr.  Gowan  had  lost  bet- 
ter and  higher  opportunities  by  marrying  his 
pretty  wife;  and  Love  in  a cottage,  painting 
pictures  for  dinner,  was  so  delightfully  interest- 
ing, that  she  begged  her  papa  to  give  him  die 
commission,  whether  he  could  paint  a likeness 
or  not ; though  indeed  both  she  and  Amy  knew 
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Descending  into  the  sea  again  after  dinner,  and 
ascending  out  of  it  at  the  Opera  staircase,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  their  gondolier*,  like  an  attend- 
ant Merman,  with  a great  linen  lantern,  they 
entered  their  box,  and  Mr.  Sparkler  entered  on 
an  evening  of  agony.  The  theatre  being  dark, 
and  the  box  light,  several  visitors  lounged  in 
during  the  representation ; in  whom  Fanny  was 
so  interested,  and  in  conversation  with  whom 
she  fell  into  such  charming  attitudes,  as  she  had 


he  could,  from  having  seen  a speaking  likeness 
on  his  easel  that  day,  and  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  it  with  the  original. 
These  remarks  made  Mr.  Sparkler  (as  perhaps 
they  were  intended  to  do)  nearly  distracted; 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  expressed  Miss 
Fanny’s  susceptibility  to  the  tender  passion,  she 
herself  showed  such  an  innocent  unconscious- 
ness of  his  Admiration,  that  his  eyes  goggled  in 
hit  head  with  jealousy  of  an  unknown  rival 
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little  confidences  with  them,  and  little  disputes 
concerning  the  identity  of  people  in  distant  box- 
es, that  the  wretched  Sparkler  hated  all  man- 
kind. But  he  had  two  consolations  at  the  close 
of  the  performance.  She  gave  him  her  fan  to 
hold  while  she  adjusted  her  cloak,  and  it  was 
his  blessed  privilege  to  give  her  his  arm  down 
stairs  again.  These  crumbs  of  encouragement, 
Mr.  Sparkler  thought,  would  just  keep  him  go- 
ing; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Miss  Dorrit 
thought  so  too. 

The  Merman  with  his  light  was  ready  at  the 
box-door,  and  other  Mermen  with  other  lights 
were  ready  at  all  the  doors.  The  Dorrit  Mer- 
man held  his  lantern  low,  to  show  the  steps,  and 
Mr.  Sparkler  put  another  heavy  set  of  fetters  on 
over  his  former  set,  as  he  watched  her  radi- 
ant feet  twinkling  down  the  stairs  beside  him. 
Among  the  loiterers  here  was  Blandois  of  Paris. 
He  spoke,  and  moved  forward  beside  Fanny. 

Little  Dorrit  was  in  front,  with  her  brother 
and  Mrs.  General  (Mr.  Dorrit  had  remained  at 
home) ; but  on  the  brink  of  the  quay  they  all 
came  together.  She  started  again  to  find  Blan- 
dois close  to  her,  handing  Fanny  into  the  boat. 

44  Gowan  has  had  a loss,”  he  said,  41  since  he 
was  made  happy  to-day  by  a visit  from  fair 
ladies.” 

“A  loss?”  repeated  Fanny,  relinquished  by 
the  bereaved  Sparkler,  and  taking  her  seat. 

“A  loss,”  said  Blandois.  “ His  dog,  Lion.” 

Little  Dorrit’s  hand  was  in  his  as  he  spoke. 

“He  is  dead,”  said  Blandois. 

“Dead?”  echoed  Little  Dorrit.  “That  no- 
ble dog?” 

“Faith,  dear  ladies!”  said  Blandois,  smiling 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “somebody  has 
poisoned  that  noble  dog.  He  is  as  dead  as  the 
Doges!” 


CHAPTER  XLHL— PRUNES  AND  PRISM. 

Mrs.  General,  always  on  her  coach-box, 
keeping  the  proprieties  well  together,  took  pains 
to  form  a surface  on  her  very  dear  young  friend, 
and  Mrs.  General's  very  dear  young  friend  tried 
hard  to  receive  it.  Hard  as  she  had  tried  in 
her  laborious  life  to  attain  many  ends,  she  had 
never  tried  harder  than  she  did  now  to  be  var- 
nished by  Mrs.  General.  It  made  her  anxious 
and  unhappy  to  be  operated  upon  by  that  smooth- 
ing hand,  it  is  true ; but  she  submitted  herself 
to  the  family  wants  in  its  greatness  as  she  had 
submitted  herself  to  the  family  wants  in  its  lit- 
tleness, and  yielded  to  her  own  inclinations  in 
this  thing  no  more  than  she  had  yielded  to  her 
hunger  itself  in  the  days  when  she  had  saved  her 
dinner  that  her  father  might  have  his  supper. 

One  comfort  that  she  had  under  the  Ordeal 
by  General  was  more  sustaining  to  her,  and 
made  her  more  grateful,  than  to  a less  devoted 
and  affectionate  spirit,  not  habituated  to  her 
struggles  and  sacrifices,  might  have  seemed  quite 
reasonable.  And,  indeed,  it  may  often  be  ob- 
served in  life,  that  spirits  like  Little  Dorrit  do 
not  appear  to  reason  half  as  carefully  as  the 
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folks  who  get  the  better  of  them.  The  contin- 
ued kindness  of  her  sister  was  this  comfort  to 
Little  Dorrit.  It  was  nothing  to  her  that  the 
kindness  took  the  form  of  tolerant  patronage ; 
she  was  used  to  that.  It  was  nothing  to  her 
that  it  kept  her  in  a tributary  position,  and 
showed  her  in  attendance  on  the  flaming  car  in 
which  Miss  Fanny  sat  on  an  exalted  seat,  ex- 
acting homage ; she  sought  no  better  place.  A1  - 
ways  admiring  Fanny’s  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
readiuess,  and  not  now  asking  herself  how  much 
of  her  disposition  to  be  strongly  attached  to  Fan- 
ny was  due  to  her  own  heart,  and  how  much  to 
Fanny's,  she  gave  her  all  the  sisterly  fondness 
her  great  heart  contained. 

The  wholesale  amount  of  prunes  and  prism 
which  Mrs.  General  infused  into  the  family  life, 
combined  with  the  perpetual  plunge  made  by 
Fanny  into  society,  left  but  a very  small  residue 
of  any  natural  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  mix- 
ture. This  rendered  confidences  with  Fanny 
doubly  precious  to  Little  Dorrit,  and  height- 
ened the  relief  they  afforded  her. 

“ Amy,”  said  Fanny  to  her  one  night,  when 
they  were  alone,  after  a day  so  tiring  that  Lit- 
tle Dorrit  was  quite  worn  out,  though  Fanny 
would  have  taken  another  dip  into  society  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  “ I am  going  to  put 
something  into  your  little  head.  You  won’t 
guess  what  it  is,  I suspect.” 

“I  don't  think  that's  likely,  dear,”  said  Lit- 
tle Dorrit. 

“Come,  Til  give  you  a clew,  child,”  said 
Fanny.  “ Mrs.  General.” 

Prunes  and  prism,  in  a thousand  combina- 
tions, having  been  wearily  in  the  ascendant  all 
day— every  thing  having  been  surface  and  var- 
nish, and  show  without  substance — Little  Dor- 
rit looked  as  if  she  had  hoped  that  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral was  safely  tucked  up  in  bed  for  some 
hours. 

“iVbir,  can  you  guess,  Amy?”  said  Fanny. 

“No,  dear.  Unless  I have  done  any  thing,” 
said  Little  Dorrit,  rather  alarmed,  and  meaning 
any  thing  calculated  to  crack  varnish  and  ruffle 
surfaee. 

Fanny  was  so  very  much  amused  by  the  mis- 
giving, that  she  took  up  her  favorite  fan  (being 
then  seated  at  her  dressing-table  with  her  arm- 
ory of  cruel  instruments  about  her,  most  of  them 
reeking  from  the  heart  of  Sparkler),  and  tapped 
her  sister  frequently  on  the  nose  with  it,  laugh- 
ing all  the  time. 

“Oh,  our  Amy,  our  Amy!”  said  Fanny. 
“What  a timid  little  goose  our  Amy  is!  But 
this  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  very  cross,  my  dear.” 

44  As  it  is  not  with  me,  Fanny,  I don't  mind,” 
returned  her  sister,  smiling. 

“Ah!  But  I do  mind,”  said  Fanny,  “and 
so  will  you,  Pet,  when  I enlighten  you.  “ Amy, 
has  it  never  struck  you  that  somebody  is  mon- 
strously polite  to  Mrs.  General  ?” 

“Every  body  is  polite  to  Mrs.  General,”  said 
Little  Dorrit.  “Because — ” 
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44 Because  she  freezes  them  into  it?”  inter- 
rnpted  Fanny.  44  I don’t  mean  that ; quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  Come ! Has  it  never  struck 
you,  Amy,  that  pa  is  monstrously  polite  to  Mrs. 
General  ?” 

Amy,  murmuring  “No,”  looked  quite  con- 
founded. 

44 No;  I dare  say  not  But  he  is,”  said  Fan- 
ny. 44  He  is,  Amy.  And  remember  my  words. 
Mrs.  General  has  designs  on  pa !” 

44  Dear  Fanny,  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
Mrs.  General  has  designs  on  any  one?” 

44 Do  I think  it  possible?”  retorted  Fanny. 
44  My  love,  I know  it  I teH  you  she  has  designs 
on  pa.  And  more  than  that,  I tell  you,  Pa  con- 
siders her  such  a wonder,  such  a paragon  of  ac- 
complishment, and  such  an  acquisition  in  our 
family,  that  he  is  ready  to  get  himself  into  a 
state  of  perfect  infatuation  with  her  at  any  mo- 
ment And  that  opens  a pretty  picture  of  things, 
I hope ! Think  of  me  with  Mrs.  General  for  a 
mamma !” 

Little  Dorrit  did  not  reply.  “Think  of  me 
with  Mrs.  General  for  a mamma !”  but  she  look- 
ed anxious,  and  seriously  inquired  what  had  led 
Fanny  to  these  conclusions. 

44  Lard,  my  darling,”  said  Fanny,  tartly.  44  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  how  I know  when  a man 
is  struck  with  myself!  But,  of  course,  I do  know. 
It  happens  often ; but  I always  know  it.  I know 
this,  in  much  the  same  way,  I suppose.  At  all 
events,  I know  it.” 

44  You  never  heard  papa  say  any  thing?” 

44 Say  any  thing?”  repeated  Fanny.  “My 
dearest,  darling  child,  what  necessity  has  he 
had,  yet  a while,  to  say  any  thing !” 

“And  you  have  never  heard  Mrs.  General 
say  a\iy  thing  ?” 

44  My  goodness  me,  Amy,”  returned  Fanny, 
“is  she  the  sort  of  woman  to  say  any  thing? 
Isn’t  it  perfectly  plain  and  clear  that  she  has 
nothing  to  do  at  present  but  to  hold  herself  up- 
right, keep  her  aggravating  gloves  on,  and  go 
sweeping  about?  Say  any  thing!  If  she  had 
the  ace  of  trumps  in  her  hand,  at  whist,  she 
wouldn’t  say  any  thing,  child.  It  would  come 
out  when  she  played  it.” 

44  At  least,  you  may  be  mistaken,  Fanny.  Now 
may  you  not?” 

44  Oh  yes,  I may  be,”  skid  Fanny,  44  but  I am 
not.  However,  I am  glad  you  can  contemplate 
such  an  escape,  my  dear,  and  I am  glad  that 
you  can  take  this  for  the  present  with  sufficient 
coolness  to  think  of  such  a chance.  It  makes 
me  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  bear  the  con- 
nection. I should  not  be  able  to  bear  it,  and  I 
should  not  try.  I’d  marry  young  Sparkler  first.” 

44  Oh,  you  would  never  marry  him,  Fanny, 
under  any  circumstances.” 

“Upon  my  word,  my  dear,”  rejoined  that 
young  lady,  with  exceeding  indifference,  “I 
wouldn’t  positively  answer  even  for  that.  There’s 
no  knowing  what  might  happen.  Especially  as 
I should  have  many  opportunities  afterward  of 
treating  that  woman,  his  mother,  in  her  own 


style.  Which  I most  decidedly  should  not  be 
slow  to  avail  myself  of,  Amy.” 

No  more  passed  between  the  sisters  then ; but 
what  had  passed  gave  the  two  subjects  of  Mrs. 
General  and  Mr.  Sparkler  great  prominence  in 
Little  Dorrit’s  mind,  and  thenceforth  she  thought 
veiy  much  of  both. 

Mrs.  General,  having  long  ago  formed  her 
own  surface  to  such  perfection  that  it  hid  what- 
ever was  below  it  (if  any  thing),  no  observation 
was  to  be  made  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  Dorrit  was 
undeniably  very  polite  to  her,  and  had  a high 
opinion  of  her ; but  Fanny,  impetuous  at  most 
times,  might  easily  be  wrong  for  all  that  Now, 
the  Sparkler  question  was  on  the  different  foot- 
ing that  any  one  could  see  what  was  going  on 
there,  and  Little  Dorrit  saw  it,  and  pondered 
on  it, 'with  many  doubts  and  uneasy  wonderings 
as  to  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Sparkler  was  only  to  be 
equaled  by  the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  his  en- 
slaver. Sometimes  she  would  prefer  him  to 
such  distinction  of  notice  that  he  would  chuckle 
aloud  with  joy;  next  day,  or  next  hour,  she 
would  overlook  him  so  completely,  and  drop  him 
into  such  an  abyss  of  obscurity,  that  he  would 
groan  under  a weak  pretense  of  coughing.  The 
constancy  of  his  attendance  never  touched  Fan- 
ny ; though  he  was  so  inseparable  from  Edward, 
that  when  that  gentleman  wished  for  a change 
of  society  he  wras  under  the  irksome  necessity  of 
gliding  out  like  a conspirator,  in  disguised  boats 
and  by  secret  doors  and  back  ways ; though  be 
was  so  solicitous  to  know  how  Mr.  Dorrit  was, 
that  he  called  every  other  day  to  inquire,  as  if 
Mr.  Dorrit  were  the  prey  of  an  intermittent  fe- 
ver; though  he  was  so  constantly  being  pad- 
died  up  and  down  before  the  principal  windows 
that  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  made 
a wager  for  a large  stake  to  be  paddled  a thou- 
sand miles  in  a thousand  hours ; though  when- 
ever the  gondola  of  his  mistress  left  the  gate, 
the  gondola  of  Mr.  Sparkler  shot  out  from  some 
watery  ambush  and  gave  chase,  as  if  she  were 
a fair  smuggler  and  he  a custom-house  officer. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  this  fortification  of  the 
natural  strength  of  his  constitution  with  so  much 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  salt  sea  that  Mr. 
Sparkler  did  not  pine  outwardly ; but,  whatever 
the  cause,  he  was  so  far  from  having  any  pros- 
pect of  moving  his  mistress  by  a languishing 
state  of  health,  that  he  grew  bluffer  every  day, 
and  that  peculiarity  in  his  appearance  of  seem- 
ing rather  a swelled  boy  than  a young  man  be- 
came developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ruddy  puffiness. 

Blandois  calling  to  pay  his  respects,  Mr.  Dor- 
rit received  him  with  affability  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Gowan,  and  mentioned  to  him  his  idea  of 
commissioning  Mr.  Gowan  to  transmit  him  to 
posterity.  Blandois  highly  extolling  it,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Dorrit  that  it  might  be  agreeable 
to  Blandois  to  communicate  to  his  friend  the 
great  opportunity  reserved  for  him.  Blandois 
accepted  the  commission  with  his  own  free  ele- 
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gance  of  manner,  and  protested  he  would  dis- 
charge it  before  he  was  an  hour  older.  On  his 
imparting  the  news  to  Gowan,  that  Master  gave 
Mr.  Dorrit  to  the  Devil  with  great  liberality  some 
round  dozen  of  times  (for  he  resented  patronage 
almost  as  much  as  he  resented  the  want  of  it), 
and  was  inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  for 
bringing  him  the  message. 

“It  may  be  a defect  in  my  mental  vision, 
Blandois,”  said  he,  “ but  may  I die  if  I see  what 
you  have  to  do  with  this.” 

“Death  of  my  life,”  replied  Blandois,  “nor 
I neither,  except  that  I thought  I was  serving 
my  friend.” 

“By  putting  an  upstart’s  money  in  his  pock- 
et?” said  Gowan,  frowning.  “Do  you  mean 
that?  Tell  your  other  friend  to  get  his  head 
painted  for  the  sign  of  some  public-house,'  and 
to  get  it  done  by  a sign-painter.  Who  am  I, 
and  who  is  he  ?” 

“ Professore,”  returned  the  embassador,  “and 
who  is  Blandois  ?” 

Without  appearing  at  all  interested  in  the 
latter  question,  Gowan  angrily  whistled  Mr. 
Dorrit  away.  But  next  day  he  resumed  the 
subject  by  saying,  in  his  off-hand  manner,  and 
with  a slighting  laugh,  “ Well,  Blandois,  when 
shall  we  go  to  this  Mecsenas  of  yours?  We 
journeymen  must  take  jobs  when  we  can  get 
them.  When  shall  we  go  and  look  after  this 
job?” 

“ When  you  will,”  said  the  injured  Blandois, 
“as  you  please.  What  have  I to  do  with  it? 
What  is  it  to  me?” 

“I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  to  me,”  said  Gow- 
an. “Bread  and  cheese.  One  must  eat!  So 
come  along,  my  Blandois.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  received  them  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughters  and  of  Mr.  Sparkler,  who  hap- 
pened, by  some  surprising  accident,  to  be  calling 
there.  “How  are  you,  Sparkler?”  said  Gowan, 
carelessly.  “When  you  have  to  live  by  your 
mother  wit,  old  boy,  I hope  you  may  get  on 
better  than  I do.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  then  mentioned  his  proposal. 
“Sir,”  said  Gowan,  laughing,  after  receiving  it 
gracefully  enough,  “I  am  new  to  the  trade, 
and  not  expert  at  the  trade  mysteries.  I be- 
lieve I ought  to  look  at  you  in  various  lights, 
tell  you  you  are  a capital  subject,  and  consider 
when  I shall  be  sufficiently  disengaged  to  de- 
vote myself  with  the  necessary  enthusiasm  to 
the  fine  picture  I mean  to  make  of  you.  I as- 
sure you,”  and  he  laughed  again,  “ I feel  quite 
a traitor  in  the  camp  of  those  dear,  gifted,  good, 
noble  fellows,  my  brother  artists,  by  not  doing 
the  hocus-pocus  better.  But  I have  not  been 
brought  up  to  it,  and  it's  too  late  to  learn  it. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  I am  a very  bad  painter,  but 
not  much  worse  than  the  generality.  If  you 
are  going  to  throw  away  a hundred  guineas  or 
so,  I am  as  poor  as  a poor  relation  of  great  peo- 
ple usually  is,  and  I shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you'll  throw  them  away  upon  me.  I’ll 
do  the  best  I can  for  the  money,  and  if  the  best 


should  be  bad,  why  even  then,  you  may  proba- 
bly have  a bad  picture  with  a small  name  to  it, 
instead  of  a bad  picture  with  a large  name  to  it.” 

This  tone,  though  not  what  he  had  expected, 
on  the  whole  suited  Mr.  Dorrit  remarkably  well. 
It  showed  that  the  gentleman  highly  connected, 
and  not  a mere  workman,  would  be  under  an 
obligation  to  him.  He  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion in  placing  himself  in  Mr.  Gowan’s  hands, 
and  trusted  that  he  would  have  the  pleasure,  in 
their  characters  as  private  gentlemen,  of  im- 
proving his  acquaintance. 

“ You  are  very  good,”  said  Gowan.  “ I have 
not  foresworn  society  since  I joined  the  brother- 
hood of  the  brush  (the  most  delightful  fellows 
on  the  face  of  the  earth),  and  am  glad  enough 
to  smell  the  old  fine  gunpowder  now  and  then, 
though  it  did  blow  me  into  mid-air  and  my 
present  calling.  You’ll  not  think,  Mr.  Dorrit,” 
and  here  he  laughed  again,  in  the  easiest  way, 
“that  I am  lapsing  into  the  freemasonry  of  the 
craft — for  it’s  not  so ; upon  my  life  I can’t  help 
betraying  it  wherever  I go,  though,  by  Jupiter, 
I love  and  honor  the  craft  with  all  my  might — 
if  I propose  a stipulation  as  to  time  and  place?” 

Ha.  Mr.  Dorrit  could  erect  no — hum — sus- 
picion of  that  kind  on  Mr.  Gowan’s  frankness. 

“Again,  you  are  very  good,”  said  Gowan. 
“ Mr.  Dorrit,  I hear  you  are  going  to  Rome.  I 
am  going  to  Rome,  having  friends  there.  Let 
me  begin  to  do  you  the  injustice  I have  con- 
spired to  do  you,  there — not  here.  We  shall  all 
be  hurried  during  the  rest  of  our  stay  here,  and 
though  there’s  not  a poorer  man  with  whole  el- 
bows in  Venice  than  myself,  I have  not  quite 
got  all  the  Amateur  out  of  me  yet — compromis- 
ing the  trade  again,  you  see ! — and  can’t  fall  on 
to  order,  in  a hurry,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
sixpences.” 

These  remarks  were  not  less  favorably  received 
by  Mr.  Dorrit  than  their  predecessors.  They 
were  the  prelude  to  the  first  reception  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gowan  at  dinner,  and  they  skillfully 
placed  Mr.  Gowan  on  his  usual  ground  in  the 
new  family. 

His  wife,  too,  they  placed  on  her  usual  ground. 
Miss  Fanny  understood,  with  particular  distinct- 
ness, that  Mrs.  Gowan’s  good  looks  had  cost  her 
husband  dear;  that  there  had  been  a great  dis- 
turbance about  her  in  the  Barnacle  family,  and 
that  the  dowager  Mrs.  Gowan,  nearly  heart- 
broken, had  resolutely  set  her  face  against  the 
marriage,  until  overpowered  by  her  maternal 
feelings.  Mrs.  General  likewise  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  attachment  had  occasioned  much 
family  grief  and  dissension.  Of  honest  Mr. 
Meaglcs  no  mention  was  made,  except  that  it 
was  natural  enough  that  a person  of  that  sort 
should  wish  to  raise  his  daughter  out  of  his  own 
obscurity,  and  that  no  one  could  blame  him  for 
trying  his  best  to  do  so. 

Little  Dorrit’8  interest  in  the  fair  subject  of 
this  easily  accepted  belief  was  too  earnest  and 
watchful  to  fail  in  accurate  observation.  She 
could  see  that  it  had  its  part  in  throwing  upon 
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Mrs.  Gowan  the  touch  of  shadow  under  which 
she  lived,  and  she  even  had  an  instinctive  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  no  truth  in  it.  But  it  had 
an  influence  in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
her  association  with  Mrs.  Gowan,  by  making  the 
prunes  and  prism  school  excessively  polite  to 
her,  but  not  very  intimate  with  her ; and  Little 
Dorrit,  as  an  enforced  sizar  of  that  college,  was 
obliged  to  submit  hereelf  humbly  to  its  ordi- 
nances. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a sympathetic  under- 
standing already  established  between  the  two, 
which  would  have  carried  them  over  greater 
difficulties,  and  made  a friendship  out  of  a more 
restricted  intercourse.  As  though  accidents 
were  determined  to  be  favorable  to  it,  they  had 
a new  assurance  of  congeniality  in  the  aversion 
which  each  perceived  that  the  other  felt  for 
Blandois  of  Paris ; an  aversion  amounting  to 
the  repugnance  and  horror  of  a natural  antipa- 
thy toward  an  odious  creature  of  the  reptile  kind. 

And  there  was  a passive  congeniality  between 
them  besides  this  active  one.  To  both  of  them 
Blandois  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
and  to  both  of  them  his  manner  had  uniformly 
something  in  it  which  they  both  knew  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  his  bearing  toward  others.  The  dif- 
ference was  too  minute  in  its  expression  to  be 
perceived  by  others,  but  they  knew  it  to  be  there. 
A mere  trick  of  his  evil  eyes,  a mere  turn  of  his 
smooth  white  hand,  a mere  hair’s-breadth  of 
addition  to  the  fall  of  his  nose  and  the  rise  of 
his  mustache  in  the  worst  movement  of  his  face, 
conveyed  to  both  of  them  equally  a swagger  per- 
sonal to  themselves.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 
“ I have  a secret  power  in  this  quarter.  I know 
what  I know.” 

This  had  never  been  felt  by  them  both  in  so 
great  a degree,  and  never  by  each  so  perfectly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  as  on  a day  when 
he  came  to  Mr.  Dorrit’s  to  take  his  leave  before 
quitting  Venice.  Mrs.  Gowan  was  herself  there 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  came  upon  the  two 
together,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  out. 

“A  thousand  pardons,  sweet  ladies,”  said 
Blandois  of  Paris.  44  Excuse  me.  Am  I too 
many  here  ?” 

44  You  are  welcome,  Sir,”  said  Little  Dorrit, 
greatly  disconcerted.  44  Will  you  take  a seat  ?” 

The  two  had  not  been  together  five  minutes, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  seemed  to  convey  to 
them, 44  You  were  going  to  talk  about  me.  Hah ! 
Behold  me  here  to  prevent  it !” 

44 Gowan  is  coming  here?”  said  Blandois, 
with  a smile. 

Mrs.  Gowan  replied  he  was  not  coming. 

44  Not  coming !”  said  Blandois.  44  Permit 
your  devoted  servant,  then,  when  you  leave 
here,  to  escort  you  home.” 

44  Thank  you ; I am  not  going  home.” 

44 Not  going  home!”  said  Blandois.  44 Then 
I am  forlorn.” 

That  he  might  be ; but  he  was  not  so  forlorn 
as  to  roam  away  and  leave  them  together.  He 
sot  entertaining  them  with  his  finest  compli- 


ments, and  his  choicest  conversation;  but  he 
conveyed  to  them,  all  the  time,  44  No,  no,  no, 
dear  ladies.  Behold  me  here  expressly  to  pre- 
vent it !” 

He  conveyed  it  to  them  with  so  much  mean- 
ing, and  he  had  such  a diabolical  persistency  in 
him,  that  at  length  Mrs.  Gowan  rose  to  depart 
44 1 had  hoped,”  she  said,  44  that  I might  have 
sat  with  you  a little  while  when  you  had  no  vis- 
itors ; but  I know  how  difficult  that  is,  your  circle 
of  acquaintance  being  so  very  comprehensive.” 

44  Being  so  very  comprehensive,”  repeated 
Blandois,  with  a bow.  Her  eyes  had  slightly 
turned  toward  him,  as  if  she  would  have  said, 
44 1 wonder  it  should  comprehend  this  man,”  and 
he  had  spoken  and  bowed  immediately.  44  Be- 
ing,” he  now  said  again,  rendering  his  softest 
homage  to  the  Dorrit  hospitality,  44  so  very  com- 
prehensive.” 

44  But  I shall  see  you,  my  dear,  at  Rome,” 
said  Mrs.  Gowan. 

44 1 also,”  said  Blandois,  “aspire  to  the  felic- 
ity of  again  seeing  Miss  Dorrit  at  Rome.  Fare- 
well! All  happiness  until  we  meet!” 

44  He  had  carefully  reserved  this  salutation 
until  they  had  taken  leave  of  one  another.  On 
his  offering  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Gowan  to  lead  her 
down  the  staircase,  she  retained  Little  Dorrit’s 
hand  in  hers  with  a cautious  pressure,  and  said, 
44  No,  thank  you.  But,  if  you  will  please  to  see  if 
my  boatman  is  there,  I shall  be  obliged  to  you.” 

It  left  him  no  choice  but  to  go  down  before 
them.  As  he  did  so,  hat  in  hand,  Bin.  Gowan 
whispered, 

44  He  killed  the  dog.” 

“Does  Mr.  Gowan  know  it?”  Little  Dorrit 
whispered. 

44  No  one  knows  it  Don’t  look  toward  me  r 
look  toward  him.  He  will  turn  his  face  in  a 
moment  No  one  knows  it,  but  I am  sure  he 
did.  You  are?” 

44 1 — I think  so,”  Little  Dorrit  answered. 

44  Henry  likes  him,  and  will  not  think  ill  of 
him  ; he  is  so  generous  and  open  himself.  But 
we  feel  sure  that  we  think  of  him  as  he  de- 
serves. He  argued  with  Henry  that  the  dog 
had  been  already  poisoned  when  he  changed  so* 
and  sprung  at  him.  Henry  believes  it,  but  we 
do  not.  I see  he  is  listening,  but  can’t  hear. 
Good-by,  my  dear!  Good-by!” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  albud^  as  the  vig- 
ilant Blandois  stopped,  turned  his  head,  and 
looked  at  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
Assuredly  he  did  look  then*  though  he  looked 
his  politest,  as  if  any  real  philanthropist  could 
have  desired  no  better  employment  than  to  lash 
a great  stone  to  his  neck  and  drop  him  into  the 
water  flowing  beyond  the  dark  arched  gateway 
in  which  he  stood.  No  snch  benefactor  to  man- 
kind being  on  the  spot,  he  handed  Mrs.  Gowan 
to  her  boat,  stood  there  until  it  had  shot  out  of 
the  narrow  view ; when  he  handed  himself  into 
his  own  boat  and  followed  R. 

Little  Dorrit  had  sometimes  thought,  and  now 
thought  again  as  she  retraced  her  steps  up*  the 
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staircase,  that  he  had  made  his  way  too  easily 
into  her  father’s  house.  But  so  many  and  such 
varieties  of  people  did  the  same,  through  Mr. 
Dorrit’s  participation  in  his  elder  daughter’s  so- 
ciety mania,  that  it  was  hardly  an  exceptional 
case.  A perfect  fury  for  making  acquaintances 
on  whom  to  impress  their  riches  and  importance, 
had  seized  the  House  of  Dorrit. 

It  appeared  on  the  whole  to  Little  Dorrit  her- 
self that  this  same  society  in  which  they  lived 
greatly  resembled  a superior  sort  of  Marshalsea. 
Numbers  of  people  seemed  to  come  abroad,  pret- 
ty much  as  people  had  come  into  the  prison ; 
through  debt,  through  idleness,  relationship, 
curiosity,  and  general  unfitness  for  getting  on 
at  home.  They  were  brought  into  these  foreign 
towns  in  the  custody  of  couriers  and  local  fol- 
lowers, just  as  the  debtors  had  been  brought  into 
the  prison.  They  prowled  about  the  churches 
and  picture-galleries  much  in  the  old,  dreary, 
prison-yard  manner.  They  were  usually  going 
away  again  to-morrow  or  next  week,  and  rarely 
knew  their  own  minds,  and  seldom  did  what 
they  said  they  would  do,  or  went  where  they 
said  they  would  go : in  all  this  again  very  like 
the  prison  debtors.  They  paid  high  for  poor  ac- 
commodation, and  disparaged  a place  while  they 
pretended  to  like  it;  which  was  exactly  the  Maiv 
shalsea  custom.  They  were  envied  when  they 
went  away,  by  people  left  behind  feigning  not  to 
want  to  go ; and  that  again  was  the  Marshalsea 
habit  invariably.  A certain  set  of  words  and 
phrases,  as  much  belonging  to  tourists  as  the 
College  and  the  Snuggery  belonged  to  the  jail, 
was  always  in  their  mouths.  They  had  precise- 
ly the  same  incapacity  for  settling  down  to  any 
thing  as  the  prisoners  used  to  have ; they  rath- 
er deteriorated  one  another,  as  the  prisoners 
used  to  do ; and  they  wore  untidy  dresses,  and 
fell  into  a slouching  way  of  life ; still  always  like 
the  people  in  the  Marshalsea. 

The  period  of  the  family’s  stay  at  Venice 
came,  in  its  course,  to  an  end,  and  they  moved, 
with  their  retinue,  to  Rome.  Through  a repeti- 
tion of  the  former  Italian  scenes,  growing  more 
dirty  and  more  wretched  as  they  wrent  on,  and 
bringing  them  at  length  to  where  the  very  air 
was  contaminated  and  diseased,  they  passed  to 
their  destination.  A fine  residence  had  been 
taken  for  them  on  the  Corso,  and  there  they 
took  up  their  abode  in  a city  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  stand  still  forever  on  the 
ruins  of  something  else,  except  the  water,  which, 
following  eternal  law's,  tumbled  and  rolled  from 
its  multitude  of  fountains. 

Here,  it  seemed  to  Little  Dorrit  that  a change 
came  over  the  Marshalsea  spirit,  and  that  Prunes 
and  Prism  got  the  upper  hand.  Every  body  was 
walking  about  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  on 
somebody  else’s  cork  legB,  and  straining  every 
visible  object  through  somebody  else’s  sieve.  No- 
body said  what  any  thing  was,  but  every  body 
said  what  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eustace  somebody 
else  said  it  was.  The  whole  body  of  travelers 
seemed  to  be  a collection  of  voluntary  human 


sacrifices,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eustace  and  his  at- 
tendants, to  have  the  entrails  of  their  intellects 
arranged  according  to  the  taste  of  that  sacred 
priesthood.  Through  the  rugged  remains  of 
temples,  and  tombs,  and  palaces,  and  senate- 
halls,  and  theatres,  and  amphitheatres  of  an- 
cient days,  hosts  of  tongue-tied  and  blindfolded 
moderns  were  carefully  feeling  their  way,  inces- 
santly repeating  Prunes  and  Prism,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  set  their  lips  according  to  the  received 
form.  Mrs.  General  was  in  her  pure  element. 
Nobody  had  an  opinion.  There  was  a forma- 
tion of  surface  going  on  around  her  on  an  amaz- 
ing scale,  and  it  had  not  a flaw  of  free  speech  in 
,it 

Another  modification  of  Prunes  and  Prism 
insinuated  itself  on  Little  Dorrit’s  notice,  very 
shortly  after  their  arrival.  They  received  an 
early  visit  from  Mrs.  Merdle,  who  led  that  ex- 
tensive department  of  life  in  the  Eternal  City 
that  winter ; and  the  skillful  manner  in  which 
she  and  Fanny  fenced  with  one  another  on  the 
occasion  almost  made  her  quiet  sister  wink,  like 
the  glittering  of  small-swords. 

“ So  delighted,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  44  to  re- 
sume an  acquaintance  so  inauspicionsly  begun 
— at  Martigny.” 

44  At  Martigny,  of  course,”  said  Fanny. 
44  Charmed,  I am  sure !” 

“I  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  “from 
my  Bon  Edmund  Sparkler,  that  he  has  already 
improved  that  chance  occasion.  He  has  return- 
ed quite  transported  with  Venice.” 

41  Indeed !”  returned  Fanny.  “ Was  he  there 
long?” 

44 1 might  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Dorrit,” 
said  Mrs.  Merdle,  turning  the  bosom  toward 
that  gentleman ; “ Edward  having  been  so  much 
obliged  to  him  for  rendering  his  stay  agree- 
able.” 

44  Oh,  pray  don’t  speak  of  it,”  returned  Fan- 
ny. 44  I believe  papa  had  the  pleasure  of  invit- 
ing Mr.  Sparkler  twice  or  thrice — but  it  was  no- 
thing. We  had  so  many  people  about  U9,  and 
kept  such  open  house,  that  if  he  had  that  pleas- 
ure it  was  less  than  nothing.” 

44  Except,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44  ex- 
cept— ha — as  it  afforded  me  unusual  gratifica- 
tion to — hum — show  by  any  means,  however 
slight  and  worthless,  the — ha,  hum — high  es- 
timation in  which,  in — ha — common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I hold  so  distinguished  and 
princely  a character  as  Mr.  Merdle’s. 

The  bosom  received  the  tribute  in  its  most 
engaging  manner.  “Mr.  Merdle,”  observed 
Fanny,  as  a means  of  dismissing  Mr.  Sparkler 
into  the  background,  44  is  quite  a theme  of  papa’s, 
you  must  know,  Mrs.  Merdle.” 

44 1 have  been — ha — disappointed,  madam,” 
said  Mr.  Dorrit, 44  to  understand  from  Mr.  Spark- 
ler that  there  is  no  great — hum — probability  of 
Mr.  Merdle’s  coming  abroad.” 

44  Why,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  u he  is  so 
much  engaged,  and  in  such  request,  that  I fear 
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not.  He  has  not  been  able  to  get  abroad  for 
some  years  now.  You,  Miss  Dorrit,  I believe, 
have  been  almost  continually  abroad  for  a long 
time.” 

“Oh  dear  yes,”  drawled  Fanny,  with  the 
greatest  hardihood.  44  An  immense  number  of 
years.” 

“ So  I should  have  inferred,”  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle. 

44  Exactly,”  said  Fanny. 

44 1 trust,  however,”  resumed  Mr.  Dorrit, 44 that 
if  I have  not  the — hum — great  advantage  of  be- 
coming known  to  Mr.  Merdle  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  or  Mediterranean,  I shall  have  that  honor 
on  returning  to  England.  It  is  an  honor  I shall 
particularly  esteem.” 


44  Mr.  Merdle,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  who  had 
been  looking  admiringly  at  Fanny  through  her 
eye-glass,  “will  esteem  it,  I am  sure,  no 
less.” 

Little  Dorrit,  thoughtful  and  still  solitary, 
though  no  longer  alone,  at  first  supposed  this  to 
be  mere  Prunes  and  Prism.  But  as  her  father 
when  they  had  been  to  a brilliant  reception  at 
Mrs.  Merdle’s,  harped,  at  their  own  family 
breakfast-table,  on  his  desire  to  know  Mr.  Mer- 
dle, with  the  contingent  view  of  benefiting  bv 
the  advice  of  that  wonderful  man  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  fortune,  she  began  to  think  it 
had  a real  meaning,  and  to  entertain  a wish, 
on  her  own  part,  to  see  the  shining  light  of 
the  time. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  November,  the 
day  following  the  Presidential  election.  The 
telegraphic  reports  are  already  sufficiently  full  to 
indicate  the  general  result  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  party.  That  such  would  be  the  case 
was  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  October  State 
elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  In  the 
former  State  the  Republicans  and  Americans  unit- 
ed, but  were  defeated  by  about  3000  votes.  In  In- 
diana the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  suc- 
ceeded by  about  6000  majority.  In  Ohio  the  Re- 
publicans had  a large  majority.  In  Florida,  where 
the  contest  was  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Americans,  the  former  were  successful  by  a major- 
ity of  a few  hundreds.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
result  of  the  November  elections  for  Members  of 
Congress ; but  previous  to  this  the  Democrats  had 
gained  enough  to  overcome  the  small  majority 
against  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  remains  Democratic  as  before.  That 
party  will,  therefore,  have  possession  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

In  Kansas  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of 
Governor  Geary  have  almost  entirely  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  Under 
date  of  the  10t  h of  October,  he  writes  that  many  of 
the  principal  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  leaving 
the  Territory.  Five  days  later  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrest  and  disbandment  of  a Free  State 
eompany,  consisting  of  about  240  men,  who  had 
just  entered  the  Territory,  abundantly  supplied 
with  arms  and  munitions,  but  with  few  of  the 
usual  equipments  of  emigrants.  He  assured  them 
that  they  were  welcome  as  peaceful  emigrants, 
but  that  he  would  suffer  no  party  of  men  to  enter 
into  or  travel  through  the  Territory  with  a warlike 
or  hostile  appearance,  calculated  to  renew  the  vio- 
lence which  had  lately  prevailed.  The  members 
of  the  party  denied  that  they  came  with  any  hos- 
tile intentions,  affirming  that  their  organization 
was  merely  for  their  regulation  and  defense  on 
their  march.  They  were  released  from  arrest  upon 
surrendering  the.  arms  which  were  net  claimed 
as  individual  property,  and  breaking  up  their  com- 
pany. The  Governor  says  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  this  season,  the  Territory  is  a 
very  undesirable  place  for  emigrants  unprovided 
with  means.  At  the  election  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Whitfield  was  chosen  delegate  to  Con- 


gress ; the  Free  State  men  refused  to  vote  at  all. — 
About  a hundred  Free  State  prisoners  are  confined 
at  Lccompton.  They  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  troops  just  after  an  action  with  the  other 
party,  in  which  a number  of  lives  were  lost.  The 
Grand  Jury  have  found  bills  of  indictment  for  mur- 
der against  a large  number  of  them,  and  their  trial 
is  now  in  progress.  They  have  published  a state- 
ment complaining  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  while  prisoners. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  is  involved  in  diffi- 
culties from  within  and  without.  Insurrections 
are  breaking  out  in  every  quarter.  That  of  Vi- 
daurri  in  the  North  has  assumed  a formidable  as- 
pect. He  has  taken  Mier,  and  at  the  latest  dates  was 
threatening  Camargo  with  forces  superior  to  those 
of  the  Government.  The  Spanish  fleet  destined 
to  act  against  Mexico,  in  order  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  due  to  Spanish  subjects,  is  at 
Havana,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  its  commander  to 
set  sail  for  Vera  Cruz.  There  is  even  talk  of  a 
new  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  British 
Government  also  has  taken  measures  to  dispatch 
a naval  force  to  compel  the  settlement  of  English 
claims  upon  the  treasury. 

Spain  has  also  a project  in  hand  to  bring  the 
republic  of  Dominica  again  under  her  sway.  Some 
time  9ince  a law  was  passed  permitting  those  Dom- 
inicans who  chose  so  to  do  to  declare  themselves 
Spanish  subjects.  Those  who  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission  received  the  name  of  Matricu* 
lados.  They  soon  avowed  themselves  in  favor  of 
Spanish  dominion,  and  asked  for  aid  to  carry  out 
their  designs  from  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 
This  was  promised,  and  a Spanish  vessel  of  war 
has  been  sent  to  their  assistance  with  arms  and 
ammunition. 

In  Nicaragua  some  fighting  has  taken  place. 
The  army  of  the  Confederation  had  occupied  Maa- 
saya,  and  Walker  marched  upon  that  place  from 
Granada.  The  Confederates  sallied  out  on  the  12th 
of  October  to  give  him  battle,  but  were  forthwith 
repulsed  and  driven  back,  followed  by  the  forces 
of  Walker,  who  took  possession  of  all  the  strong 
points  in  the  city.  Intelligence  now  came  that  a 
large  body  of  natives  were  attacking  Granada, 
which  was  held  by  but  a small  body  of  men. 
Walker  abandoned  Massaya,  and  marched  back 
upon  Granada.  Upon  reaching  the  heights  near 
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the  capital  he  found  them  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
He  at  once  attached  them,  routing  them  at  all 
points  with  great  slaughter.  If  we  may  credit 
the  reports  given  of  these  transactions,  the  entire 
loss  of  the  Confederates  in  both  actions  amounts  to 
1100  men,  while  that  of  Walker  was  but  16  killed 
and  28  wounded.  Decrees  have  been  issued  by 
the  President  ratifying  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States ; confirming  all  contracts  for  labor,  no  mat- 
ter for  how  long  a term,  and  condemning  all  per- 
sons who,  having  made  a contract  to  work  for  a 
period  longer  than  six  months,  shall  refuse  to  ful- 
fill it,  to  forced  labor  on  the  public  works  for  the 
time  of  the  unexpired  Bervice.  A still  more  im- 
portant decree  abolishes  all  the  decrees  of  the  old 
Constituent  Assembly  and  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  many  of  them  are  unsuited  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Among  the  decrees  which 
are  specially  enumerated  os  abrogated  is  the  act 
of  1824  abolishing  slavery.  The  repeal  of  this 
statute,  says  the  new  decree,  “ revives  the  original 
laws,  and  therefore  the  right  to  hold  slaves  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Of  course  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  imposes  the  obligation  to  secure  owners  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property.”  The  official 
journal  contains  a list  of  confiscated  estates  to  bo 
sold  at  auction  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1857. 
The  property  in  and  near  Granada  is  appraised  at 
$753,000,  ‘‘besides  forty  or  fifty  farms,  houses, 
etc.,  in  the  department  of  Rivas,  valued  at  from 
300  to  1000  dollars.” 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  addressed  to  that 
of  the  United  States  a formal  protest  against  the 
recognition  of  Walker  as  President  of  Nicaragua. 
It  regards  this  as  equivalent  to  a formal  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  political  ideas  from  which  fili- 
bustering expeditions  originate,  and  declares  that 
Peru  considers  her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence as  thereby  menaced. 

EUROPE. 

Although  the  last  few  months  have  been  marked 
by  no  striking  events,  there  is  a general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  insecurity.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
ends  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  late  war  have 
been  only  partially  secured  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 
Russia  has  gained  largely  in  prestige  by  the  strug- 
gle through  which  she  has  passed,  and  has  suffered 
no  losses  that  will  not  be  easily  repaired,  while  the 
events  at  the  coronation  have  manifested  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  discontent  at  home.  She  may 
also  confidently  look  for  the  support  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  opposition  to  the  Western  powers.  The 
Franco-English  alliance  depends  wholly  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; and  no  one  ven- 
tures to  predict  what  would  follow  the  event  of  his 
death  or  incapacity.  Various  rumors  are  current 
respecting  his  health:  some  affirm  it  to  be  very 
precarious ; according  to  others  he  is  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  mental  disturbance,  amounting  to  tempo- 
rary insanity.  Meanwhile  a stringent  financial 
pressure  has  arisen  in  France.  The  specie  of  the 
empire,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  dis- 
appears from  circulation ; and  notwithstanding  the 
flattering  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  there 
has  been  a serious  depreciation  in  the  funds.  There 
is  also  much  distress,  and  consequent  discontent, 
among  the  laboring  classes,  especially  in  Paris, 
where  the  rents  have  risen  to  an  exorbitant  price. 

There  are  several  questions  yet  unsettled,  none 
of  them  perhaps  of  great  importance  in  themselves, 
but  any  one  of  which  may  occasion  serious  embar- 


rassment. We  take  advantage  of  the  dearth  of 
incidents  to  give  a brief  resume  of  the  present  as- 
pect of  the  vexed  questions  which  are  likely  for 
some  time  to  give  occupation  to  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe. 

Foreihost  among  those  growing  out  of  the  late 
war  is  the  question  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Their 
dependence  upon  the  Sublime  Porte  was  very  slight. 
The  Hospodars  were  elected  by  the  nobles,  and 
merely  received  investiture  from  the  Sultan,  with 
the  approval  of  Russia.  The  Sultan  received  a 
moderate  annual  tribute,  but  had  no  power  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  government ; and  no  portion 
of  the  territory  could  be  occupied  by  Turkish 
troops.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  the  Rus- 
sians marched  into  the  country  and  assumed  all 
the  rights  of  government.  When  they  retreated 
to  the  Crimea,  the  Austrians  took  military  posses- 
sion of  the  Principalities,  with  the  consent  of  the 
belligerents,  and,  upon  one  pretext  o'r  another,  re- 
fuse to  leave.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Peace  Congress  to  determine  the  new  organization, 
has  up  to  this  time  accomplished  nothing.  The 
natural  policy  of  France  and  England  would  be  to 
unite  the  two  Principalities  into  a single  govern- 
ment, which,  under  Western  protection,  might 
serve  as  a barrier  against  the  advance  of  Austria 
or  Russia  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Such 
is  unquestionably  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
it  is  opposed  by  both  Turkey  and  Austria,  who  ap- 
prehend that  the  Principalities  would  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  independent  State  which  would  absorb 
the  whole  of  European  Turkey,  and  endanger  the 
allegiance  of  the  Sclavic  and  Romanic  provinces  of 
Austria.  Russia  apparently  remains  neutral  in  the 
matter ; while  France  and  England  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  with  the 
very  natural  wish  to  gratify  their  Turkish  ally. 
So  the  matter  remains  to  be  decided  by  the  new 
Congress,  which  is  expected  to  meet  in  a short 
time. 

A two-fold  dispute  has  arisen  from  the  attempt 
to  “rectify”  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  avowed  object  of  the  change  was 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Danube 
by  removing  Russia  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouths  of  that  river.  At  the  Paris  Conference 
the  question  arose  whether  a town  called  Bolgrad 
should  belong  to  Turkey  or  Russia.  Of  this  town, 
which  is  not  marked  on  any  of  the  ordinary  maps, 
it  was  merely  known  that  it  was  situated  near  or 
upon  a lake  communicating  with  the  Danube.  The 
Russians  produced  a map,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  no  harm  could  result  from  their  retaining  the 
place ; and  it  was  so  agreed.  But  it  is  now  said 
that  the  map  was  defective;  that  there  are  two 
Bolgrads — a lesser  one  at  the  very  head  of  the 
lake,  and  a larger  one  a little  further  north.  If 
the  line  runs  close  by  the  larger,  the  lesser  one 
falls  within  Moldavia.  Russia  claims  both.  The 
difference  in  territory  is  trifling;  but  if  Russia 
carries  her  point,  she  retains  a position  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  a military  point  of  view,  her 
frontier  still  practically  touching  the  Danube.  Of 
a similar  nature  is  the  dispute  as  to  the  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  thirty 
miles.  It  is  the  only  island  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
is  a desolate  rock.  The  Russians  have  for  some 
time  held  possession  of  it,  and  no  express  stipula- 
tion was  made  for  its  surrender.  But  as  it  lies 
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directly  off  the  territory  ceded  to  Turkey,  and  may 
be  made  in  a manner  to  command  the  navigation 
ef  the  Danube,  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  treaty,  it  should  be  given 
up  to  Turkey.  The  few  Russians  who  kept  the 
light-house  were  summarily  removed  by  an  En- 
glish force  some  time  since.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment seemed  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  pro- 
cedure ; and  at  the  latest  dates  the  affair  was  un- 
settled. 

More  important  and  embarrassing  is  the  Nea- 
politan embroglio , since  it  involves  the  question  of 
the  right  of  one  State  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another.  After  having  settled  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  the  Congress  of  Paris  under- 
took to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  minor  Powers, 
so  far  as  they  seemed  to  be  of  general  concern. 
The  attention  of  France  and  England  was  particu- 
larly directed  toward  Naples,  where  the  tyrannous 
administration  of  the  King  seemed  likely  to  arouse 
an  insurrection,  which  might  in  the  end  endanger 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  King  Ferdinand  was 
notified  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  govern  in  a less  arbitrary  manner.  He  received 
this  notification  with  an  ill  grace,  denying  the 
right  of  any  foreign  Power  to  dictate  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  rule.  A brisk  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence ensued,  in  which  Austria  and  Russia 
became  involved.  Prince  Gortschakoff  addressed 
a circular  to  the  Russian  representatives  at  foreign 
courts,  characterizing  the  conduct  of  France  and 
England  toward  Naples  as  a violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  support  of  which,  as  they  alleged,  they 
took  up  arms  against  Russia.  The  Czar  admits 
that  one  ruler  may  advise,  and  even  exhort  an- 
other, but  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  this.  All 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  equal,  among  them- 
selves; and  to^seek  to  obtain  from  the  King  of 
Naples  concessions  as  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  dominions  by  threatening  demonstra- 
tions, is  to  seek  to  .govern  in  his  place,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.  That 
sovereign,  says  the  [Russian  circular,  is  subjected 
to  pressure  not  because  he  has  violated  any  en- 
gagements with  foreign  courts,  but  because  he 
governs  his  own  subjects  in  his  own  way.  France 
and  England,  meanwhile,  finding  remonstrances 
of  no  avail,  proceeded  to  prepare  a fleet  to  enter 
the  Bay  of  Naples ; but  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
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The  Poetry  of  the  East , by  William  Routise- 
vtllx  Alger.  (Published  by  Whittemore,  Niles, 
and  Hall.)  A loving  enthusiasm  for  the  genius  of 
the  Orient  has  inspired  the  composition  of  this  rare 
collection  of  poetical  gems.  The  mind  of  the  au- 
thor is  imbued  with  the  contemplative,  ideal  spirit 
which  breathes  through  the  most  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Oriental  muse.  His  volume  be- 
trays nothing  of  the  dusty  researches  of  the  book- 
worm and  pedant,  but  presents  the  fruits  of  con- 
genial labor  which  has  been  prompted  only  by  rev- 
erence and  sympathy.  The  studies,  which  have 
here  found  choice  expression,  have  not  been  his 
task,  but  his  delight.  Leaving  the  crowded  and 
busy  avenues  of  modern  practical  life,  in  whose 
service  literature  is  so  often  compelled  to  drudge, 
be  has  rejoiced  in  communion  with  the  old  fathers 
at  song,  who  have  clothed  the  dreams  of  passion 
and  musing*  on  the  mysteries  of  being  in  melo- 


the  remonstrances  of  Austria,  orders  have  not  as 
yet  been  given  for  its  sailing.  The  English  ves- 
sels lie  at  Ajaccio,  while  the  French  remain  at 
Toulon : they  have,  however,  suspended  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Naples.  The  French  Moniteur , 
in  announcing  this  fact,  takes  occasion  to  declare 
that  this  is  not  a hostile  or  coercive  measure ; and 
that  the  preparation  of  a fleet,  to  be  sent,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  Neapolitan  waters,  has  no  charac- 
ter of  menace,  and  is  not  intended  to  support  or 
encourage  those  who  seek  to  shake  the  throne  of 
the  King  of  Naples. 

A quarrel  has  broken  out  between  England  and 
Persia.  About  midway  between  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  western  frontiers  of  British 
India  is  the  city  of  Herat,  the  capital  of  a small 
state  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  subject 
to  Persia,  but  has'for  more  than  a century  been  an 
independent  chieftainship,  although  the  Persians 
have  repeatedly  sought  to  regain  their  dominion. 
It  is  a place  of  considerable  commercial  and  mili- 
tary importance,  and  the  English  have  long  been 
aware  that  its  possession  by  Russia  would  serious- 
ly endanger  their  dominions  in  India.  Three  years 
ago  they  extorted  a treaty  from  the  Shah,  by  which 
he  engaged  not  to  march  any  army  upon  Herat, 
unless  it  was  threatened  with  foreign  invasion  and 
solicited  his  aid.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  violated 
this  treaty  by  taking  an  active  part  in  favor  of  one 
of  two  claimants  of  the  chieftainship.  There  is 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  state  of  things 
at  Herat ; but  it  is  believed  that  the  city  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  so  completely  is  Per- 
sia under  the  control  of  Russia,  that  a Persian  oc- 
cupancy is  practically  equivalent  to  one  by  Rus- 
sia. As  long  ago  as  July,  the  British  Govern- 
ment formally  demanded  that  the  Persian  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Herat;  and  no  satis- 
factory answer  having  been  received,  an  expedi- 
tion has  been  fitted  out  at  Bombay  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  order  to  compel  the  Shah  to 
abandon  Herat.  This  city  is  to  British  India  vary 
like  what  Cuba  is  to  our  Mississippi  Valley ; and 
the  position  of  England  in  respect  to  Herat  iB  al- 
most identical  with  ours  in  respect  to  Cuba.  She 
professes  to  have  no  designs  upon  it  herself,  but  is 
determined  that  it  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  power  capable  of  using  it  to  her  disadvant- 
age. 


dious  verse.  His  endeavor  to  represent  the  mys- 
tical sublimity  of  the  East  in  the  homely  dialect  of 
common  life  has,  perhaps,  been  as  successful  as 
was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  his  plan.  He 
has  derived  his  materials,  not  from  the  original 
poems,  which  he  has  produced  in  an  English  dress, 
but  from  the  English,  Latin,  and  German  transla- 
tions, which  have  been  executed  by  different  Ori- 
ental scholars.  A work  of  this  kind  must,  of  course, 
depend  less  on  its  form  than  its  essence.  In  order 
to  exhibit  a faithful  representation  of  the  profound 
ideas,  the  subtle  conceptions,  the  luxuriant  fancies, 
and  the  impassioned  sentiments  of  Oriental  poetry, 
the  grace  and  smoothness  of  versification  must  be 
often  sacrificed.  A rugged  aphorism  must  often 
suffice  for  the  expression  of  a pregnant  thought. 
We  must  pardon  licenses  of  diction  which  would 
be  unnecessary  and  intolerable  in  original  composi- 
tion. In  this  respect  Mr.  Alger  has  certainly  ven- 
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tured  upon  the  confines  of  forbidden  ground,  but 
his  fault  is  amply  atoned  for  by  his  pervading  fidel- 
ity to  the  spirit  of  the  East,  for  which  he  has  been 
willing  to  renounce  the  seductive  beauties  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  dissertation  on  Oriental  poetry  which  intro- 
duces the  volume  is  a graceful  specimen  of  literary 
discussion,  abounding  in  sound  critical  views,  and 
presenting  an  acute,  and,  as  we  believe,  a just 
analysis  of  the  genius  of  the  East.  In  studying 
the  peculiar  literature  of  which  the  author  treats, 
we  should  never  forget  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  its  poetry.  It  includes  a singularly  varied 
range  of  subjects.  It  extends  not  only  to  strictly 
imaginative  themes,  but  to  religious,  metaphys- 
ical, geographical,  philological,  historical,  and 
mathematical  researches.  Most  Oriental  treatises 
on  these  sciences  are  written  in  measure  and 
rhyme.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  state  were  framed 
in  verse.  The  children's  school-books  are  almost 
invariably  composed  in  poetic  form.  A remarka- 
ble feature  of  this  poetry  is  its  profusion  of  verbal 
conceits.  Many  of  these  are  wrought  up  into  forms 
of  elaborate  ingenuity.  It  is  a mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  poetical  literature  of  the  East 
is  composed  entirely  of  audacious  hyperbole  and 
extravagant  metaphor.  Some  of  its  narrators  em- 
ploy a diction  no  less  graphic  and  transparent  than 
that  of  Homer.  It  has  elegiasts  who  might  vie 
with  Simonides  in  pathos  and  simplicity — epigram- 
matists with  all  the  brevity  and  point  of  Callima- 
chus— humorists  hot  less  genial  than  Sterne — sat- 
irists as  trenchant  and  bitter  as  Swift — and  think- 
ers in  whose  speculations  lie  the  germs  of  most  of 
the  philosophical  theories  now  known,  from  Spino- 
za’s to  Locke’s,  and  from  Berkeley’s  to  Hegel’s. 
Still  the  differences  between  the  poetry  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  are  numerous  and  strongly  marked. 
The  former  is  more  “ of  imagination  all  compact,” 
more  sensitive,  passionate,  subtle,  and  mysterious. 
* is  to  us  what  wine  is  to  water,  the  peacock  to 
hen,  the  paltn  to  the  pine,  the  orange  to  the 
apple.”  Like  the  clime  in  wdiich  it  is  bom,  it  is 
“ vast  in  mystery,  warm  with  passion,  far-vistaed 
with  reverie,  rich  in  jewels,  redolent  with  perfumes, 
brilliant  in  colors,  and  inexhaustible  in  profusion.” 

The  most  characteristic  specimens  of  Oriental 
poetry  are  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians.  The  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  with  its  ascetic  aims  and  painful 
penances  reducing  all  life  to  a ritual  system,  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  Hindoo  race.  The  Epicurean 
softness  and  luxuriousness,  which  we  so  often  as- 
sociate with  the  East,  are  Persian.  But  the  love 
of  perilous  enterprise,  the  passion  for  arms,  and 
the  thirst  for  revenge  are  peculiarly  Arab.  “The 
first  may  be  represented  by  the  elephant,  the  sec- 
ond by  the  gazelle,  and  the  third  by  the  lion.” 
The  Hindoo  muse  is  characterized  by  the  love  of 
meditation.  Her  children  see  every  thing  reflect- 
ed in  reverie.  The  Arab  muse  is  distinguished 
for  active  passion  and  wild  impulse.  Her  chil- 
dren are  free  from  introspectiveness,  and  delight 
in  outward  scenes,  achievements,  descriptions. 
“ The  sap  in  their  tree  seems  blood,  and  the  blood 
in  their  veins  fire.”  The  Persian  mur.e  is  marked 
by  delicacy  of  sensation.  A vital  fancy  is  dif- 
fused throughout  her  works.  Victor  Hugo  calls 
the  Persians  “the  Italians  of  Asia.”  There  is  a 
fourth  muse  in  these  countries,  differing  from  those 
already  named,  and  not  confined  to  either  clime, 
bat  enjoying  the  freedom  of  each.  This  is  Sufism, 


whose  peculiar  distinction  is  an  intense  subjectiv- 
ity. “Her  adherents  turn  all  faculties  inward  in 
concentered  abstraction,  and  heighten  their  con- 
sciousness till  it  is  lost  in  boundless  identification. 
Thought  and  sensation,  transfused  and  molten, 
flow  through  formless  moulds  into  ecstasy.” 

The  passion  of  love  is  copiously  treated  by  the 
bards  of  Arabia.  Their  works  on  this  subject  em- 
body an  impassioned  tenderness  in  images  of  sur- 
passing warmth  and  brilliancy.  One  poet  says 
to  his  mistress,  “ In  the  day  of  resurrection  all  the 
lovers  shall  be  ranged  under  my  banner,  all  the 
beauties  under  thine.”  Another  says  of  his,  “ One 
night  she  spread  forth  three  locks  of  her  hair,  and 
so  were  exhibited  four  nights  together.”  Another 
sings  to  his  lute,  “ The  sun  beams  from  thine  eyes, 
the  Pleiades  shine  from  thy  mouth,  and  the  full 
moon  rises  from  the  upper  border  of  thy  vest. 
From  the  model  of  thy  form  hath  God  originated 
beauty,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  zephyr  from  thy 
disposition.” 

The  Arabic  poetry  is  remarkable  for  the  descrip- 
tive power  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  life  of  the 
people  and  the  scenery  of  the  clime.  “ It  conjures 
up  visions  of  tawny  brows,  flowing  beards,  soft 
eyes,  picturesque  turbans,  pawing  chargers,  and 
patient  dromedaries.”  We  seem  to  be  in  the  land 
of  the  date-tree  and  the  fountain,  the  ostrich  and 
the  giraffe,  the  tent  and  the  caravan.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  Bedouin  language,  and  something  of 
the  character  of  the  people  who  use  it,  are  shown 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  eighty  names  for  honey,  five 
hundred  for  the  lion,  and  a thousand  for  the  sword. 
The  love  of  the  Arab  for  his  horse  is  romantic  and 
touching.  The  mother  of  the  yoxmg  warrior  who 
has  been  slain  in  battle  caresses  his  steed  on  its 
return  home  with  tender  human  affection.  She 
takes  its  hoof  in  her  bosom,  and  kisses  its  head, 
and  presses  her  cheek  against  its  neck.  The  palm- 
tree  comes  next  to  his  mistress  and  his  steed  in 
the  regard  of  the  Arab.  One  poem,  in  a hundred 
and  thirty-six  couplets,  celebrates  the  hundred  and 
thirty-six  uses  to  which  the  leaves  and  fibres  of 
the  various  palms  are  applied. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Persians  presents  the 
most  intoxicating  cordials  and  the  daintiest  viands 
which  can  be  found  at  the  banquet  of  literature. 
The  eye  is  bewitched  at  the  sight  of  “ruby  vases 
filled  with  honey,  and  crystal  goblets  filled  with 
thick-purpled  wine,  and  golden  baskets  full  of 
sliced  pomegranates.  The  flavor  of  nectarines, 
tamarinds,  and  figs  is  on  the  tongue.  If  we  lean 
from  the  balcony  for  relief,  a breeze  comes  wafted 
over  acres  of  roses,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  odor 
of  cloves  and  precious  gums,  sandal- wood  and  ce- 
dar, frankincense  forests,  and  cinnamon  groves.” 
The  specimens  in  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alger  appear  to  be  w'ell  chosen,  and 
we  are  sure  they  will  be  welcomed  by  the  thought- 
ful and  cultivated  readers  among  whom  he  hopes 
to  find  “fit  audience  though  few.” 

Westward  Empire ; or,  the  Great  Drama  of  Hu- 
man Progress , by  E.  L.  Maooon.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  hint  of  this  werk 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Bishop  Berke- 
ley’s famous  expression,  “Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way,”  and  an  elaborate  his- 
torical analysis  is  given  in  order  to  illustrate  its 
truth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  none  of  the 
great  elements  of  civilization  have  traveled  East- 
ward since  the  commencement  of  history.  The 
progress  of  commerce,  of  literature,  of  the  arts,  of 
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social  culture,  has  always  tended  toward  the  West. 
No  great  Eastern  turnpike,  canal,  or  railway  was 
ever  built.  No  great  vessel  for  navigation  to  the 
East  was  ever  launched.  Every  important  enter- 
prise by  land  or  sea  has  commenced  in  the  East, 
and  received  its  development  in  the  region  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  author  treats  his  subject  in  four 
grand  historical  divisions,  namely,  the  age  of  Per- 
icles, the  age  of  Augustus,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and 
the  age  of  Washington.  He  traces  the  elements 
of  our  present  civilization  to  their  respective  sourc- 
es, points  out  the  antecedents  of  the  national  he- 
roes who  are  conspicuous  in  all  time,  and  thus  de- 
fines the  relations  of  the  present  to  the  past  and 
future.  Mr.  Magoon  is  a firm  believer  in  hu- 
man progress.  Without  this  faith,  history,  in  his 
view,  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma — a huge  col- 
lection of  isolated  fragments,  and  the  sublime  dra- 
ma of  humanity  would  remain  barren  of  signifi- 
cant results.  In  the  vast  domain  of  nature  abso- 
lute death  has  no  place.  Every  end  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  something  greater  than  itself.  Appa- 
rent dissolution  is  the  precursor  of  a new  birth. 
The  decay  of  every  organization  is  but  the  devel- 
opment of  a fresher  type  of  being.  This  law  is 
universal,  although  it  applies  with  more  palpable 
justness  to  the  higher  gradations  of  existence,  and 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  unceasing  progress  of 
humanity  toward  its  predetermined  goal. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  law  of  pro- 
gress, the  writer  finds  the  chief  landmarks  of  his 
subject  in  the  literature,  art,  science,  philosophy, 
and  religion  of  the  respective  ages,  which  represent 
the  course  of  universal  history.  The  present  age, 
which  has  concentrated  in  its  bosom  the  fruits  of 
all  the  centuries  of  the  past,  is  characterized  as  the 
age  of  amelioration,  while  the  previous  epochs  de- 
note the  predominance  of  artistic  beauty,  of  martial 
force,  and  of  scientific  invention.  From  the  time 
of  Washington,  the  great  forces  of  society  tend 
toward  the  establishment  of  armed  freedom.  This 
is  the  essential  condition  of  progress  in  intelligence 
and  cultivation.  With  us,  the  practical  effect  of 
the  government  is  to  afford  the  most  salutary  pro- 
tection to  each  department  of  productive  thought. 
Our  view  of  liberty,  unlike  that  of  the  ancients, 
does  not  elevate  the  State  over  the  individual.  It 
does  not  regard  citizenship  as  the  highest  phase  of 
humanity,  but  as  affording  the  means  for  the  high- 
est development  of  the  human  faculties.  The  sci- 
ence of  freedom  is  destined  to  find  its  noblest  ap- 
plication on  the  American  continent.  With  the 
prevalence  of  popular  education  the  people  become 
incapable  of  adopting  any  other  than  republican 
institutions.  The  qualities  belonging  to  high  cul- 
ture, which  may  be  dangerous  when  confined  to  a 
few,  are  thus  diffused  among  the  many,  and  be- 
come of  unspeakable  advantage.  The  tendency  in 
our  country  and  age  is  to  derive  light  from  every 
quarter  for  the  completion  of  our  consistent  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  thought.  Equality  and 
liberty  will  be  realized  in  more  perfect  social  or- 
ganizations, and  more  harmonious  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, as  the  great  truths  which  they  imply  are 
more  frilly  affirmed  in  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  the  people.  Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
which  are  developed  in  this  volume,  with  great 
variety  of  illustration  and  with  ample  and  ingeni- 
ous argument.  The  hopeful  views  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  promise  of  American  society  w ill  not 
commend  themselves  to  every  understanding,  but 
they  furnish  copious  materials  for  philosophical 
speculation. 


A ChilcCs  History  of  Rome , by  John  Bonner 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  designed 
to  present  the  authentic  portions  of  Roman  history 
in  a form  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  juvenile 
readers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suited  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  mass  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not 
students  by  profession.  The  peculiar  merits  of  the 
work  consist  in  its  accurate  discrimination,  its  sim- 
ple and  animated  style  of  narrative,  and  its  pure 
and  generous  moral  tone.  The  legends,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity  as 
descriptive  of  historical  events,  but  which  are  now 
universally  conceded  by  competent  scholars  to  be 
of  fabulous  origin,  are  not  made  use  of  by  the  writer 
as  legitimate  materials  for  his  work ; although,  on 
account  of  their  celebrity,  and  in  some  cases  of 
their  beauty,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  give  them  a 
place  by  themselves  in  illustration  of  the  fanciful 
conceptions  of  an  early  age.  In  point  of  felicitous 
composition  and  excellence  of  tone,  we  think  Mr. 
Bonner  has  attained  even  greater  success  in  these 
volumes  than  in  his  previous  work  on  the  same 
plan,  which  has  received  a general  welcome  from 
all  classes  of  readers.  * 

The  Banished  Sony  and  other  Stories  of  the  Heart , 

I is  the  title  of  a new  volume  of  the  complete  works 
I of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hkntz,  now  issuing  from 
the  press  of  T.  B.  Peterson.  Mrs.  Hentz  has  gained 
a cherished  place  in  many  hearts  by  the  deep  feel- 
ing, natural  pathos,  and  descriptive  energy  of  her 
writings,  which  also  possess  the  additional  charm 
of  a pure  and  graceful  style.  Mr.  Peterson's  col- 
lected edition  of  her  works  is  recommended  by  its 
beauty  and  convenience. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a new 
Sdiool  History , by  Jacob  Abbott,  intended  to 
furnish  a complete  text-book  in  this  branch  of 
study  for  the  use  of  classes  in  the  higher  semina- 
ries of  learning.  It  is  not  a mere  dry  catalogue 
of  names  and  dates,  nor  a lifeless  skeleton  of  the 
events  of  antiquity,  but  a genial  and  attractive  ex- 
position of  the  progress  of  the  world  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  to  a comparatively  recent  period.  Com- 
mencing with  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  follows  the  unfolding  of  history 
through  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  British  Empires,  and  terminates  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Republic  and  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Constitution.  The 
comprehensiveness  and  brevity  of  this  history 
make  it  no  less  suitable  for  a work  of  reference 
than  for  a manual  of  study. 

T.  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  publishing 
an  illustrated  duodecimo  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  which  six  volumes 
have  now  appeared.  It  is  never  too  late  for  one 
who  has  not  read  them  to  begin  Mr.  Dickens's  books, 
and  every  new  edition  is  a new  temptation  to  read 
them  again.  With  a clear  type,  a fail'  page,  and 
an  occasional  illustration  by  way  of  resting-place, 
we  know  no  pleasanter  way  of  passing  an  evening 
at  home,  or  a day  in  the  rail-cars,  than  by  renew- 
ing our  acquaintance  and  cementing  our  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Ralph  Nickleby,  Fagan 
the  Jew,  and  Oliver,  like  whom  we  constantly  ask 
for  more.  In  none  of  his  later  books  has  the  facile 
pen  of  Boz  sketched  a rival  to  these  earlier  chil- 
dren of  his  fancy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
horrible  malformed  wretch  Quilp,  there  are  none 
of  his  elder  bom  that  we  do  not  feel  a certain  at- 
tachment to  and  affection  for.  Even  the  Artful 
Dodger  is  a favorite,  and  one  can't  help  a shudder- 
ing sympathy  for  Bill  Sykes. 
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LECTURES  AND  LECTURING.— A few  years 
since,  when  the  steam-engine  was  harnessed 
into  the  service  of  the  printing-press,  we  were 
ready  to  conclude  that  oral  instruction  would  have 
to  yield  the  palm,  without  dispute,  to  written  lit- 
erature. We  really  did  not  see  how  a fair  debate 
could  be  longer  maintained.  Previously  to  that 
era,  when  the  steam-engine  introduced  its  revolu- 
tionary agency,  we  had  been  wont  to  believe  that 
speech  had  the  strong  side  of  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  little  member,  working  its  lever  on  an  in- 
significant fulcrum,  was  the  most  powerful  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  to  fulfill  the  boast  of  Archi- 
medes, by  lifting  the  world.  But  when  we  saw 
steam  made  to  do  the  bidding  of  editors,  publish- 
ers, and  the  whole  host  of  bookcraft,  we  began  to 
think  that  speaking  intellect  had  seen  its  best  days. 
Oratory  would  be  doomed  either  to  obsoleteness  or 
to  decay ; authors  would  rise  into  the  ascendant, 
and  readers  would  far  outnumber  hearers.  We 
even  imagined,  in  the  first  shock  of  amazement, 
that  the  ear,  so  long  the  great  official  collector  of 
revenues  for  the  brain,  would  retire  on  a pension, 
and  that  the  eye,  realizing  the  panegyric  of  Addi- 
son, would  literally  become  the  most  perfect  of  the 
senses.  But  we  forgot,  in  our  hasty  generalize 
tion,  how  the  law  of  compensation  rules  every 
where ; nor  did  it  occur  to  us,  that  just  as  steam 
navigation  had  quickened  the  genius  of  ship-arch- 
itects and  led  to  vast  improvements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  sailing  vessels,  so  the  new  motor,  in  the 
service  of  newspapers  and  books,  would  call  out 
other  forms  of  the  talking  mind.  And  yet  this 
has  been  the  practical  result.  Literature  has  gone 
in  pursuit  of  the  million,  penetrated  highways  and 
hedges,  pressed  its  way  into  cottages,  factories, 
omnibuses,  and  railroad-cars,  and  become  the  most 
cosmopolitan  thing  of  the  century.  The  working 
man  considers  cheap  literature  as  a domestic  ne- 
cessity, and  he  enters  it,  like  bread  and  raiment, 
on  the  account  current  with  his  pocket.  It  has  a 
free  ticket  on  all  lines  of  public  conveyance,  and 
travels  more  miles,  any  year,  than  Bayard  Taylor 
or  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  A similar  movement  has 
gone  on  among  the  speakers  of  the  day.  They,  too, 
have  entered  on  a search  after  the  public,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  lecturers  are  laboring  in  the  wide 
missionary  field  of  human  advancement.  If  44  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,”  so  is  the  lecturer,  and  a 
respectable  crowd  is  at  his  heels,  anxious  to  follow 
him  up  that  memorable  mount,  called  the  Mount 
of  Knowledge,  which  once  flashed  its  summit  on 
us  in  the  original  pictorial  splendors  of  our  early 
school-books. 

Side  by  side,  then,  these  two  popular  move- 
ments have  progressed,  growing  out  of  the  same 
general  state  of  society,  governed  by  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  tending  alike  to  the  elevation  of 
the  masses.  But  lest  the  reader  Bhould  attach  a 
wrong  meaning  to  the  phrase  44 cheap  literature” 
as  here  used,  let  us  caution  him  against  supposing 
that  we  have  any  reference  to  the  vulgar  trash 
which  is  so  often  included  under  this  designation. 
41  Cheap”  it  may  be,  but  “literature”  it  is  not,  any 
more  than  chattering  apes  are  men,  or  virulent 
poison  is  food.  We  speak  of  44  cheap  literature ” as 
applied  to  numerous  works  in  every  department 
of  thought,  that  are  prepared,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  the  many;  works  that, 
without  abating  the  true  dignity  of  science  and 
are  so  written  as  to  reach  the  popular  mind ; 


works  within  the  compass  of  small  pecuniary 
means.  Such  books  do  not  deserve  to  be  stigma- 
tized. If  they  are  44  cheap  ” that  does  not  neces- 
sarily derogate  from  their  contents,  since  they 
have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  poor 
man’s  purse  by  the  same  advances  in  civilization 
which  have  reduced  many  of  the  luxuries  of  a 
past  age  to  the  level  of  his  table.  The  cheapest 
thing  in  the  world  is  the  Gospel,  if  the  cost  of 
its  pulpit  and  church  instrumentalities  is  tried 
by  a commercial  standard,  and  yet  this  cheap- 
ness is  a main  element  of  its  power,  and  fore-or- 
dained by  Him  who  declared,  in  the  same  breath 
that  asserted  the  divineness  of  his  miracles, 4l 4 the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them”  Viewed, 
indeed,  in  a philosophic  light,  the  cheapness  of  so 
much  wholesome  literature  suggests  the  idea  of  its 
incorporation  into  that  new  and  wonderful  system 
of  providential  agency  by  which  economy  and 
comfort — minimum  cost  and  maximum  advan- 
tages— are  now  in  course  of  reconciliation.  In 
this  same  category  we  place  lecturers  and  lectures, 
as  expressing  a most  gratifying  and  hopeful  tend- 
ency toward  an  era  when  poverty,  except  in  its 
most  oppressive  shape,  will  no  longer  offer  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  human  progress.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  hitherto,  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  have  had  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  cultivated  by  oral  discussions  of  gen- 
eral topics.  Science  was  as  much  of  a luxury  as 
wine,  or  “purple  and  fine  linen.”  Eloquence  and 
oratory  were  rare  treats — too  rare  to  form  an  ap- 
petite. Apart  from  the  pulpit,  the  popular  mind 
had  not,  until  recently,  any  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective institution  that  could  speak  to  its  instincts 
and  arouse  its  sentiments.  It  wras  virtually  dead 
to  the  gifts  of  language.  But  the  times  have 
changed.  Heaven  has  always  cared  for  the  souls 
of  the  poor,  and,  in  painful  contrast,  society  has 
neglected  their  intellects.  How  much  goodness 
has  thus  been  lost  by  the  want  of  awakened  mind 
none  can  tell.  Happily  for  mankind  we  now  be- 
gin to  feel  that  Christian  virtue  and  intelligence 
are  in  partnership  for  the  interests  of  the  world. 
Wealth  is  considerate  of  artisans  and  their  mental 
necessities;  and  benevolence  is  stirred  to  make 
every  one  a recipient  of  whatever  it  can  confer. 
By  the  prevalence  of  this  earnest  feeling  in  behalf 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  lecturer  has  been 
brought  into  the  public  arena,  and  he  now  holds  a 
prominent  position  among  those  agents  who  work 
in  the  present  and  herald  the  future. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  light  only  that  lecturers  are 
to  be  contemplated.  They  are  valuable  auxilia- 
ries in  the  philanthropic  scheme  of  educating  the 
masses,  but  they  are  much  more.  They  are  act- 
ing on  an  immense  surface  of  prepared  mind — men 
and  women  who  are  more  or  less  trained  to  think 
and  appreciate,  who  are  always  in  waiting  for  the 
best  ideas  of  the  day,  and  glad  to  give  them  a 
genial  welcome,  come  from  what  source  they  may. 
What  now  is  their  intellectual  condition  P Much 
that  they  have  learned  needs  revivifying.  If 
they  have  managed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  to 
preserve  their  tastes  and  aspirations,  they  have 
had  a good  deal  of  their  knowledge  hidden  under 
the  accumulating  rubbish  of  secular  experience  or 
thrown  into  the  background  of  earlier  years.  No 
plan  of  study,  no  redemption  of  time  from  pressing 
business,  can  altogether  prevent  this  result.  It 
takes  place  in  the  history  of  all  who  become  part 
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and  parcel  of  this  toiling,  struggling,  boisterous 
world.  What,  now,  can  be  a more  signal  benefit 
to  this  large  and  increasing  class  of  persons  than 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  lectures,  of  reviewing 
their  former  acquirements  and  recovering  their 
grasp  of  them  ? The  old  furniture — never  out  of 
ffcshion,  thank  fortune — is  handsomely  dressed ; a 
good,  glossy  varnish  is  applied,  stains  and  scratch- 
es disappear,  and  you  can  see  your  face  again  in 
the  polished  walnut  and  mahogany.  A thousand 
associations,  forgotten  long  ago,  gather  around  the 
topic ; the  hereditary  anecdotes  of  the  college — the 
dry  humor  of  some  old  professor — the  fun  of  class- 
mates, or  pleasant  images  of  other  kinds — touch- 
ing reminiscences — tones  never  remembered  but 
to  bring  back  youth  and  hope ; all  enter  into  the 
delight  of  the  hour.  Often  we  have  experienced 
this  in  listening  to  a lecture,  and  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  others  what  a fruitful  source  of 
happiness  it  is  thus  to  have  the  pictures,  which 
line  the  walls  of  our  brains,  retouched  by  the  mag- 
ical art  of  an  elegant  and  instructive  lecturer. 
Nor  does  the  advantage  end  here.  One  who  has 
not  tried  it  can  scarcely  estimate  the  strength  and 
animation  which  the  mind  receives  by  this  occa- 
sional return  to  its  former  channels  of  reflection. 
Like  the  geologist,  studying  the  sea-marks  of  oth- 
er ages  and  tracing  the  recession  of  the  waters  and 
the  gain  of  the  land,  he  reads  the  boundary  lines  of 
his  earlier  manhood,  and  notes  the  strides  forward. 
Did  our  popular  lecturers  confer  no  other  good, 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  such  a review-system 
to  a large  number  of  cultivated  people,  would  en- 
title them  to  honorable  recognition  among  the  in- 
tellectual stimulants  of  the  age. 

But  these  lectures  are  valuable  on  another  ac- 
count. Literature  and  science  are  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  times ; they  are  not  able  to  do 
the  whole  work  of  inward  training.  No ; far  from 
it.  We  need  to  know  many  things  that  talent 
hardly  cares  to  write  a book  about,  or,  if  put  in  a 
volume,  would  not  answer  the  purpose  half  so 
well.  We  want  them,  moreover,  in  a talking 
style.  A little  more  of  elegant  dishabille ; a free, 
bold,  Anglo-Saxon  hittingness ; a flavoring  spice 
that  tone  and  manner  only  can  give ; all  that  great 
something  in  original  speech  which  rhetoric  can 
not  teach,  and  yet  is  often  the  finest,  richest,  strong- 
est essence  of  an  individual  mind  : these  are  qual- 
ities that  may  most  aptly  and  effectively  charac- 
terize the  Lecture  as  distinct  from  the  Essay,  Nar- 
rative, Disquisition,  and  Review.  Furthermore, 
we  may  remark  that  much  of  our  well-informed 
intellect  is  now  in  a sort  of  transition  state  between 
books  and  observation,  between  literature  and  out- 
ward life.  It  is  not  tied  down  to  rigid  methods. 
It  is  a student  of  the  world,  fresh,  hearty,  and  im- 
pulsive. Not  yet  expert  in  the  most  difficult  of 
arts — observation,  but  longing  to  have  another 
wisdom  than  that  contained  in  libraries;  feeling 
that  trade,  commerce,  travel,  and  other  world- 
uniting  agencies,  are  multiplying  its  external  re- 
lations, and  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
must  wait  for  wealth  and  leisure  to  provide  this 
schooling,  it  naturally  seeks  such  aids  as  will  pro- 
mote its  object.  It  is  an  age  of  intense  activity 
and  commercial  grandeur.  Men  have  a convic- 
tion of  power  over  winds  and  waves  never  before 
possessed.  A strange  impulse,  deeper  far  than  a 
mere  love  of  money,  is  working  in  the  vitals  of 
their  being  and  urging  them  outward  and  onward 
to  conquer  this  long-rebellious  earth.  We  call 


this  the  spirit  of  the  age ; but  it  is  the  spirit  of 
sovereign  manhood,  weary  of  its  minority,  claim- 
ing its  rights,  and  stretching  out  its  mighty  hands 
to  grasp  its  delayed  inheritance.  In  these  char- 
acteristics of  the  times  all  our  better  classes  of  in- 
tellect participate,  and  to  their  wants  Lectures  are 
admirably  adapted.  They  need  living  mind  to 
place  them  in  living  contact  with  the  whole  living 
world ; and  in  no  way  can  they  have  it  as  cheap- 
ly, as  easily,  and  as  effectively  as  in  the  right  kind 
of  Lectures.  Books  have  their  office ; God  hath 
set  his  seal  on  them  by  embodying  his  revealed 
will  in  this  specific  form.  Nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  that  was  dot  connected,  in  some 
way,  with  the  influence  of  books;  say  all  this, 
and  then  say,  too,  books  are  not  men.  You  can 
not  put  half  a soul  in  them.  If  you  could  gather 
all  the  libraries  of  the  world  together,  and,  standing 
among  their  massive  shelves,  rising  in  tiers  above 
you,  like  stepping-stones,  toward  lofty  heights, 
and  sweeping  around  you  in  a horizon  of  amplest 
circle — a vast  amphitheatre  of  intellectual  wonder 
and  ecstasy — who  w'ould  think  of  Jhis  grandeur 
as  the  aggregated  wisdom,  imagination,  sentiment, 
heroism,  faith,  hope,  love  of  the  human  race? 
Books  are  broken  fragments.  Books  are  products 
of  insulated  hours — dissevered  nights — sundered 
years.  Our  life,  and  our  life-time,  and  our  life- 
capacity  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  literary  com- 
modities. But  the  living  speaker,  commanding 
subject  and  audience  by  fullness  of  knowledge  and 
potency  of  will— every  muscle  and  nerve  in  the 
service  of  thought  and  emotion,  every  pulse  obe- 
dient to  the  intellect — what  is  like  it  ? The  posi- 
tion of  the  Bpeaker,  as  the  most  active,  complete, 
vital  force  that  can  operate  on  mind  and  inspire 
heart,  is  but  partially  apprehended ; and  yet,  so- 
ciety ought  to  be  sagacious  enough  to  see  that, 
just  now,  his  offices  could  be  rendered  tributary 
to  its  advancement. 

The  idea  of  a lecturer,  then,  in  this  country,  is 
that  of  a popular  educator  occupying  the  broad 
field,  where  American  mind  is  finding  its  excite- 
ment and  its  reward.  Whatever  enters  into  social 
and  national  thought  ought  to  have  a clear,  vigor- 
ous, earnest  exponent  in  him.  The  topics  of  the 
day,  as  already  well-defined  to  the  eye,  and  as  re- 
lated to  past  and  future,  ought  to  pass  through  his 
crucible,  refined  from  their  dross.  Our  instincts, 
traditions,  hopes,  pursuits,  and  aims  ought  to  speak 
forth  in  him.  The  people  should  have  their  in- 
distinct conceptions  and  anticipations  made  audi- 
ble in  his  utterance,  and  their  own  heart-throbs 
should  come  back  to  them  in  his  inspiriting  elo- 
quence. What  every-day  mind  is  in  its  grappling* 
with  the  urgent  questions  of  the  age ; what  com- 
mercial mind  is  in  its  most  liberal  scope;  what 
philosophic  mind  is  in  the  speculations  of  the  clos- 
et; w'hat  scientific  mind  is  in  its  wide  research; 
what  political  mind  is  in  statesmanship  as  sepa- 
rate from  all  party  entanglements ; what  moral 
mind  is  in  its  interpretations  of  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence, as  now  revealing  themselves  in  the  Bpirit 
and  structure  of  society ; all  these  should  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  their  adequate  expression  in  him. 
How  are  these  subjects  treated  now  ? The  limit- 
ed attention  which  they  receive  is  confined  chiefly 
to  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  need  the  coun- 
terpart of  these  publications,  organized  in  flesh 
and  blood  relations  to  the  people.  We  need  a 
much  more  general  and  direct  contact  of  our  best 
intellect  with  the  judgment,  taste,  and  feelings  of 
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the  masses.  There  is  a grand  moral  in  every 
thing ; a wisdom  underlying  every  profession  and 
business;  a “cosmos”  in  the  social  world  as  well 
as  in  the  material  universe ; and  what  we  want  is 
to  see  these  truths  and  sentiments,  so  fraught  with 
inspiring  influences,  brought  to  bear  on  the  popu- 
lar mind.  We  have  the  sacred  office  of  the  Min- 
istry for  our  pulpits — a divine  institution  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  save  the  world.  Turning  from  the 
sanctuary  and  treading  over  a wide  field,  we  come 
to  the  politicians,  who,  at  periodical  seasons,  thun- 
der their  batteries  on  the  public  ear.  Here  is  a 
vast  space  of  territory  in  which  we  might  give 
exercise  to  speaking  talent,  and  this  is  the  ground 
for  lecturers  to  occupy.  Nor  can  the  educational 
machinery  of  our  country  be  considered  complete 
until  this  is  accomplished.  Losing  sight  of  the 
pulpit  for  a moment,  as  specially  related  to  the 
recovery  of  man  as  a fallen  moral  being,  and  tak- 
ing it  simply  as  an  agent  acting  on  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  volition,  it  obviously  illustrates  the  great 
law  of  intellectual  sympathy,  and  indicates  the 
method  of  Providence  that  mind  should  adopt  in 
its  efforts  to  influehce  society.  It  establishes  the 
vocation  of  speech  as  the  surest  and  strongest 
means  to  cultivate  the  world.  Hence  we  argue 
that  society  should  attach  a peculiar  importance 
to  this  office,  and  give  it  full  play  in  the  work  of 
human  improvement. 

Public  opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  take  up  this 
matter,  and  establish  the  Lecture  as  an  institution. 
Whether  lecturers  shall  be  technically  considered 
ae  constituting  a profession  matters  little ; but  it 
concerns  us  seriously  to  attach  a proper  dignity 
to  their  position,  and  set  a high  estimate  on  their 
services.  Let  them  have  a place,  an  honorable 
place,  among  the  intellectual  sovereigns  of  the 
land,  and  let  them  be  well  paid  for  their  labor. 
The  motives  of  distinction  and  reward,  combined 
with  a love  of  usefulness,  will  be  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  best  sort  of  ability.  No  doubt  any  such 
effort  to  develop  lecturing  into  a thorough  and 
general  system  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  vis- 
ionary. There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
its  final  Buccess.  Social  instincts  may  be  depend- 
ed on  as  well  as  mechanical  laws.  All  that  we 
need  is  adaptation.  Taste  is  inherently  diffusive. 
It  spreads  from  one  to  another.  It  is  real  leaven, 
working  through  the  whole  masses.  If  we  have 
seen  great  ideas  again  and  again  penetrating  the 
body  social  and  the  body  politic,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  other  sentiments  will  win  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Every  man  knows 
what  an  advance  there  has  been,  within  twenty 
years,  in  the  habit  of  reading ; every  man  knows 
what  a decline  has  taken  place  in  certain  amuse- 
ments. Intelligence,  taste,  and  refinement  have 
outgrown  them.  Better  things  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Religion  and  education  have 
sowed  the  seed  of  that  harvest  which  we  are  now 
reaping.  But  we  must  continue  the  movement. 
We  must  introduce  other  agencies  if  they  are  de- 
manded, and  especially  must  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem— IIow  to  employ  the  intellect  we  have  been  form- 
ing? Lectures,  it  seems  to  us,  are  eminently  suit- 
ed to  promote  the  ultimate  objects  of  popular  edu- 
cation. They  are  in  harmony  with  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  of  our  people.  They  are  slight 
taxes  on  our  time  and  money.  They  gratify  so- 
cial feelings,  afford  entertainment,  quicken  curi- 
osity, arouse  prompt  and  energetic  thought,  diver- 
sify study,  and  stimulate  the  entire  nature.  They 


are  a banquet  at  which  every  one  is  sure  to  find 
something  to  please  his  palate,  and  from  which  he 
retires  with  an  appetite  for  more  nutriment. 

Viewing  the  lecture  in  the  light  of  a means  for 
the  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  may  very  properly  insist  that  it  should  be 
strictly  adapted  to  its  own  legitimate  end.  Sub- 
jects should  be  chosen  because  of  their  suitable- 
ness. A man  of  practical  sense  will  not  select  a 
topic  because  it  is  a mine  of  wealth  in  itself,  and 
still  less  because  it  may  afford  an  opportunity  for 
rhetorical  display.  One  motive  only  ought  to  con- 
trol him ; viz.,  utility — not  as  understood  in  the 
cant  of  the  day,  but  utility  in  reference  to  all  that 
constitutes  genuine  popular  culture.  Private 
tastes  and  personal  accomplishments  ought  not  to 
be  obtruded.  A man  should  not  show  what  he  has 
read  nor  what  have  been  his  pursuits,  but  what 
his  audience  should  read  and  pursue.  Many 
themes  connected  with  scholarly  life  and  coming 
within  the  province  of  written  literature  are  not 
appropriate  to  lectures.  Without  being  liable  to 
the  charge  of  “abstractions,”  they  may,  never- 
theless, be  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  A 
leading  aim  of  the  lecturer  ought  to  be  to  avail 
himself  of  pre-existing  sympathies  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  to  speak  (if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed) to  an  opening  in  the  hearts  of  those  before 
him.  Tact  is  necessary  here,  as  in  every  thing 
else  connected  with  public  speaking.  It  is  an  up- 
hill business  to  create,  first  of  all,  an  interest  in 
vour  topic,  and  then  make  it  tell  on  an  audience. 
Better  build  on  a foundation  already  laid,  than 
excavate  as  preparatory  to  your  edifice.  If  you 
take  a subject  on  which  the  average  cultivated 
mind  of  the  community  has  bestowed  some  reflec- 
tion, you  will  have  a greater  probability  of  success. 
Hobbies  are  to  be  locked  up  at  home.  Save  them 
for  the  boredom  of  friends,  who  can  laugh  and  suf- 
fer. If  you  have  any  little  crotchet — any  private 
fondling — caress  it  in  your  library,  but  intellectual 
poodles  are  abominable  in  public.  Beware  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Crusades,  Dark  Ages,  Feudal 
System,  and  the  French  Revolution,  unless  you 
have  remarkable  disclosures  to  offer  on  these  hack- 
neyed matters.  They  are  but  one  remove  from 
44  My  name  is  Norval.”  You  may  illustrate,  now 
and  then,  from  such  things,  but  side-pictures,  in 
the  shape  of  small  wood-cuts,  are  quite  sufficient. 
Let  all  the  44  isms”  go  by  the  board.  They  are  a 
family  in  which  insanity  is  a hereditary  disease. 
Avoid  even  the  rising  extravagancies  of  fashion- 
able intellect,  and  keep  your  enthusiasm  os  one  of 
the  sacred  gifts — not  to  be  profaned  by  common 
use.  Use  statistics  sparingly ; most  persons  dis- 
like figures  outside  of  the  ledgers.  Shun  all  such 
subjects  as  inhabit  out-of-the-way  places,  infesting 
garrets  and  rooms  having  a musty  smell;  and 
seize  the  foremost  truths  of  the  day,  that  live  out 
beneath  the  great  firmament,  and  breathe  mount- 
ain air.  One  fact  should  never  be  forgotten,  via., 
whatever  topic  is  discussed,  the  people  like  to  see 
the  image  of  humanity  in  it.  Despite  of  ware— 
despite  of  selfishness  and  sin — man  was  never  as 
near  to  man  as  now.  The  most  popular  literature, 
the  most  welcome  science,  the  most  acceptable  re- 
forms, are  those  which  embody  the  cardinal  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy.  A human  heart  is  getting 
its  seat — ay,  and  its  throne — in  every  thing.  Who 
would  have  thought,  when  Hannah  More  and 
Legh  Richmond  began  the  work  of  writing  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor— when  Cowper 
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made  the  strings  of  his  lyre  pulsate  with  the  throbs 
of  his  own  tenderness-— or,  at  a later  period,  when 
Burns,  and  afterward  Wordsworth,  pleaded  the 
worth  of  man  and  the  sanctity  of  human  brother- 
hood, that  in  so  short  a time  Parliaments  would 
have  their  solicitude  awakened  in  behalf  of  factory- 
children  ? And  who  would  have  imagined,  fifty 
years  since,  that  the  heroines  of  this  age  would  be 
Mrs.  Fry,  Bliss  Dix,  and  Miss  Nightingale  ? The 
fruits  of  this  spirit  are  every  where  appearing; 
and,  indeed,  the  characteristic  of  the  age  is  not  so 
much  its  learning,  its  science,  its  genius,  as  the 
moral  temper  infused  into  these  things.  What 
finer  field  can  a lecturer  have  than  to  trace  the 
manifold  bearings,  as  exemplified  before  our  own 
eyes,  of  the  mechanical  and  tasteful  arts ; of  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  and  navigation ; of  all  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  law's,  on  the  fortunes,  char- 
acter, and  welfare  of  the  human  race!  The  in- 
structions of  the  intellect  may  thus  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  sentiments,  and  the  ancient  union 
of  intelligence  and  love  once  more  be  seen. 

Style  also  merits  close  attention.  If  it  is  always 
a matter  of  importance  how  your  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, it  is  emphatically  so  in  speaking ; for 
your  hearer  has  not  the  leisurely  privilege  of  a 
reader  to  go  back  and  question  the  context,  or  to 
analyze  the  equivocal  thought.  Style  is,  there- 
fore, a grave  consideration ; not  a thing  to  be  tried 
by  the  rules  of  the  toilet,  but  one  involving  a pos- 
itive exercise  of  sound  sense.  Remember  what  a 
speaking  style  is;  viz.,  mind  every  moment  forg- 
ing a connecting  link  with  other  minds ; mind  in 
earnest  motion  and  close  contact ; mind  touching 
eyes  and  ears  every  instant,  and  receiving,  as  well 
as  awakening  emotions  with  inconceivable  rapid- 
ity. Anglo-Saxon  is  the  style.  The  sharp,  clean- 
cut  words — the  words  that  ring  and  echo — the 
words  that,  instead  of  cumbering,  heighten  the 
elasticity  of  the  idea,  are  your  true  vocabulary. 
For  effect — straightforward,  rifle-shot  effect — no- 
thing compares  with  it.  You  may  look  at  the 
sweep  of  the  wind  over  a ripe  harvest-field,  or 
watch  the  long  roll  of  the  billowy  sea,  if  you  are 
writing  a fine  essay ; but  if  you  are  determined  to 
be  a real  speaker,  alive  all  through  to  subject  and 
audience,  you  must  master  the  language  of  the 
dogmatic  will,  the  resolute  purpose,  the  imperial 
soul — the  noble,  glorious,  old  Anglo-Saxon.  Men 
that  came  forth  from  northern  forests ; hard  and 
sturdy  men,  with  granite  and  iron  in  them ; such 
men  have  given  us  words  full  of  their  vigorous 
nature ; and  if  you  want  to  stir  and  shake  the  dull 
souls  of  the  day,  they,  and  they  only,  are  your  im- 
plements. But  beware  of  the  intense.  Volcanoes 
are  rare,  and  intense  occasipns  rarer.  Short  sen- 
tences are  good,  if  you  do  not  have  too  many  of 
them.  Like  an  eagle,  describe  a small  or  a great 
circle  according  to  the  height  at  which  you  fly. 
Style  is  very  much  a matter  of  temperament ; one’s 
blood  and  nerves  have  a close  connection  with  it. 
Your  mood,  too,  has  its  influence.  By  studying 
yourself  in  body  and  mind  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  you  are,  and  how  you  should  express 
thought  and  emotion.  Logic  and  rhetoric  are  great 
auxiliaries,  but  they  are  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  individualism  of  one’s  own  organization.  Go 
into  your  mind’s  chamber  and  form  style  there. 
You  may  gain  no  slight  aid  from  authors.  Notice 
particularly  what  writers  affect  your  intellect  most 
directly  and  promptly ; you  will  probably  derive 
advantage  from  a careful  analysis  of  their  style, 
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for  the  mind  is  not  often  moved  except  by  Buch  at 
cast  their  thoughts  in  moulds  similar  to  its  own. 
Connectives  — such  as  and,  but,  hence,  yet  — re- 
quire no  small  dexterity.  They  are  the  joints  of 
thought  in  expression,  and  you  will  need  art  in 
using  them.  If  your  ideas  grow,  as  they  should, 
out  of  each  other,  you  will  clearly  indicate  it  hi 
the  judicious  position  of  these  little  words. 

Speak,  do  not  read.  Prepare  your  subject  well 
by  writing  fully ; and  recollect  that  you  can  not 
exaggerate  the  value  of  writing  as  a mental  disci- 
pline. It  marshals  a man’s  faculties,  trains,  per- 
fects them  far  better  than  any  other  method.  But 
it  belongs  to  your  private  habits.  The  manuscript 
has  no  more  business  on  the  platform  before  the 
public  than  your  study-wrapper  and  embroidered 
slippers.  Readers  can  not  be  orators.  A certain 
kind  of  eloquence  they  may  present,  but  eloquence 
is  not  oratory.  Do  not  recite  from  memory,  for 
this  is  most  stiffening  to  the  brain  and  enfeebling 
to  the  manner.  Nor  will  you  at  all  need  it,  if  you 
get  your  mind  completely  pervaded — “ saturated** 
— with  your  topic.  At  first  you  may  be  embar- 
rassed, but  fail  rather  than  read.  Go  at  it  again 
— again — again,  if  need  be,  and  if  you  have  a 
speaker  in  you  victory  is  sure ; if  you  have  not, 
try  another  vocation. 

Be  not  tedious.  Said  an  old  preacher : 44  There 
is  no  religion  after  the  hour  is  out and  Whitfield 
justly  remarked,  that  if  a minister  could  preach 
like  an  angel  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  people 
ought  to  be  angels  to  hear  him.  We  shall  prove 
our  appreciation  of  this  good  sense  by  closing  our 
lecture  on  Lectures  and  Lecturers. 

Dr.  Channing,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  the 
“Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Classes,”  observes: 
“We  hear  much  of  the  improvements  of  our  age. 
The  wonders  achieved  by  machinery  are  the  com- 
mon talk  of  every  circle ; but  I confess  that, 
to  me,  this  gathering  of  mechanics’  apprentices, 
whose  chief  bond  of  union  is  a library,  and  who 
come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and  improve  them- 
selves by  the  best  instruction  which  the  state  of 
society  places  within  their  reach,  is  more  encour- 
aging than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist 

The  present  meeting  indicates  a far  more  radical, 
more  important  change  in  the  world  than  the 
steam-engine  or  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  in 

a fortnight On  this  account,  I take  more 

pleasure  in  speaking  here  than  I should  feel  in 
being  summoned  to  pronounce  a show-oration  be- 
fore all  the  kings  and  nobles  on  earth.” 

These  are  noble  sentiments.  Every  liberal  mind 
feels  their  truthfulness — their  calm  but  earneet 
force. 

A psalm  of  praise  for  winter ! It  has  come  again, 
and  brought  with  it  the  privileges  of  the  lecture- 
season.  Thanks  for  both ! 


(EMtofs  <£nst|  Cjjair. 

HILE  the  impassioned  political  orators  have 
been  appealing  to  the  fathers  of  the  country, 
the  liberality'  of  citizens  has  been  erecting  statues 
to  show'  the  appearance  of  the  fathers  as  they  lived. 
Jonathan  has  not  been  as  anxious  as  John  to  build 
monuments.  The  street  statues  of  the  great  for- 
eign cities  are  so  generally  the  portraits  of  kings, 
that,  in  abolishing  kings,  we  seemed  also  to  have 
abolished  the  desire  of  commemorating  any  body 
in  the  way  that  kings  were  commemorated.  Since 
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the  effigy  of  the  gracious  Third  George  was  tum- 
bled down  at  the  Bowling  Green,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  st&tne  raised  to  any  body  in  any  public 
place  of  the  city. 

But  the  sun  of  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year 
voee  upon  an  altered  state  of  things.  That  show- 
ery sun  looked  upon  the  new  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  in  Union  Place,  the  work  of  H.  K. 
Browne,  already  known  among  the  most  eminent 
of  our  sculptors.  The  city  of  New  York — the 
greatest  city  upon  the  Western  Continent — appro- 
priated fifty  dollars,  or  some  similar  sum,  toward 
paying  the  expense  of  inaugurating  the  statue  of 
the  greatest  man  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
Continent.  There  was  a salute,  a burst  of  music, 
an  oration,  and  the  statue  of  Washington  was  in- 
augurated. 

It  is  a simple  and  effective  bronze  equestrian 
statue.  The  horse  moves  slowly  westward ; the 
rider,  in  military  uniform,  raises  the  right  hand, 
as  if— there  is  the  fault  of  the  work — as  if  what? 
The  left  hand  falls  by  his  side,  holding  the  hat. 
The  likeness  seems  to  be  admirable.  It  is  the 
Washington  we  all  love  to  think  of;  the  calm, 
strong  leader  — reserved,  dignified,  and  benign. 
But  the  hand  should  not  have  been  raised.  It  in- 
jures the  simplicity,  without  enhancing  the  effect 
of  the  work.  It  is  a statue  of  Washington ; not 
particularly  the  military  chief,  but  the  man  Wash- 
ington, in  the  costume  that  symbolizes  the  career 
with  which  the  popular  mind  generally  associates 
him.  That  is  the  only  fault  that  strikes  the  ob- 
server. Of  course,  there  is  but  one  great  eques- 
trian statue — there  could  be  but  one — and  that  is 
the  Marcus  Aurelius  upon  the  Capitol  Hill  in 
Rome.  If  you  try  to  do  something  different  from 
that,  you  have  Clark  Mills’s  statue  of  General 
Jackson.  The  man,  himself,  will  differ  from  the 
Emperor,  but  the  great  general  effect  must  be  the 
same;  for  one  man  sitting  upon  a slow-trotting 
.horse  will  very  much  resemble  another  man  sitting 
upon  another  slow-trotting  horse.  General  Wash- 
ington in  his  costume  is  certainly  not  very  much 
like  Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  costume ; but  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  statue  of  each  is  alike — for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  horse  is  necessarily  so  con- 
spicuous in  both  works. 

Mr.  Browne’s  Washington  shows  us  the  great 
man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  The  eye  is  not  troub- 
led by  the  costume,  as  it  is  in  Grcenough’s  statue 
at  the  Capitol.  The  work  is  not  allegorical  or 
symbolical ; it  is  a portrait  of  the  man.  It  is  the 
old  subject,  but  it  has  a new  grace,  a fresh  in- 
terest. 

Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  Latter  Day  pamphlets, 
makes  great  fun  of  the  statue-building  mania,  and 
laughs  at  it  because  it  dwindles  into  a mere  fash- 
ion, and  a man’s  statue  becomes  no  indication  of 
his  superiority.  And  surely  Europe  is  full  enough 
of  royal  rubbish  of  this  kind  to  justify  the  sneer. 
But  whoever  remembers  the  colonnade  of  the  Vf- 
Jizi  at  Florence,  remembers  a range  of  marble  por- 
traits of  great  Italians,  of  which  Italy  may  be 
proud  and  glad.  That  range  of  statues  is  a visible 
and  palpable  history.  How  many  hundreds  of 
Italian  peasants  know  of  the  Medici  only  in  that 
way?  and,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  great  men  in  the  history 
of  Florence.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  man  who 
it  commemorated  should  always  be  a good  man. 
Let  the  base  men  be  pilloried  in  the  immortality 
of  marble.  Under  the  statue  of  Arnold  engrave 


the  words,  A traitor.  So  will  the  horror  at  his 
infamy  and  the  fact  of  his  crime  be  forever  r»» 
freshed  in  the  popular  memory. 

While  New  York  raised  her  statue  to  Washing- 
ton in  July,  Boston  raised  hers  to  Franklin  in 
September.  There  was  a difference  in  the  cere- 
mony. Boston  always  does  such  things  with  sett’ 
respect,  with  a dignified  elaboration  w hich  marks 
the  event  and  honors  the  actors.  New  York  hus- 
tles them  off  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  herself  to 
be  caught,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  honoring 
any  body  with  a statue.  New'  York  makes  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Washington  statue  an  unimport- 
ant episode  in  her  Fourth  of  J uly  celebration.  Bos- 
ton devotes  an  autumn  day  to  the  festival,  sum- 
mons all  her  citizens,  invites  all  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  compels  the  country  to  know  that  she 
is  honoring  one  of  her  children.  New  York  in- 
vites an  eloquent  divine  to  say  a few  words  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  beautiful 
work  is  unvailed  to  the  sun.  Boston  deputes  one 
of  her  orators  to  prepare  a careful  and  elaborate 
discourse,  which  all  the  papers  publish  and  every 
body  may  read  and  enjoy.  New  York  scarcely 
knows,  when  all  is  over,  that  it  has  raised  a statue. 
Boston  is  consciously  proud  of  its  act,  and  every 
visitor  will  be  made  to  know  it. 

It  is  a curious  corollary  that  Boston  is  probably 
the  city  most  distinguished  in  all  history,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  for  the  general  high  average 
of  prosperity  and  intelligence.  It  is  called  the 
Athens  of  America.  But  it  undoubtedly  realizes 
(to  use  its  owm  word)  what  the  Athens  of  Greece 
only  symbolized. 

The  statue  of  Franklin,  by  Richard  S.  Green- 
ough,  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  Chair. 
It  is  a noble  work  ; the  figure  clad,  like  Browne’s 
Washington,  in  the  clothes  of  the  time ; the  hat 
under  the  arm  ; a cane  in  one  hand  ; the  head  bent 
a little  forward,  and  the  movement  slightly  ad- 
vancing. It  is  the  apotheosis  of  Poor  Richard,  in 
the  same  way  that  Boston  is  the  apotheosis  of  Poor 
Richard’s  principles. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wTas  a type  of  the  Yankee 
good-sense,  industry,  intelligence,  and  boldness. 
Few  men  would  have  originated  the  maxim,  “A 
penny  saved  is  a penny  earned,”  and  then  have 
quietly  exposed  themselves  to  a stroke  of  light- 
ning for  the  purpose  of  settling  a scientific  princi- 
ple. And  yet  it  is  just  that  union  in  the  Yankee 
character  of  poetic  heroism  and  practical  thrift  that 
has  put  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  civilized 
States.  Franklin  had  a juicy  generosity  of  nature, 
of  which  few  of  his  biographers  make  much  men- 
tion, and  which  w'as  undoubtedly  the  reason  why 
the  Puritan  atmosphere  was  not  altogether  con- 
genial to  him.  You  w ould  fancy  Poor  Richard  to 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  would  like  a na- 
tion so  apparently  frivolous  as  the  French;  but 
Franklin  was  always  at  home  in  France.  His  ex- 
act, practical  nature  fully  sympathized  with  the 
French  scientific  accuracy.  This  extended  to  the 
intellectual  sphere,  and  he  had  the  freedom  of 
thought  which  distinguished  French  society,  and 
the  easiness  of  morals  for  which  they  w ere  no  less 
remarkable.  He  was,  in  fact,  more  sensible  than 
the  Puritans  from  whom  he  emigrated;  for  he 
made  due  allowance  for  all  the  facts  of  Nature, 
many  of  which  they  denied. 

It  is  proper  that  his  statue  should  stand  where 
it  does.  If  Boston,  in  any  sense,  may  be  said  to 
have  made  him,  it  is  still  true  that  he  taught  Boston. 
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Philadelphia  laughs  at  the  zeal  with  which  Bos- 
ton honors  a Philadelphian ; but  though  he  lived 
in  that  city,  he  brought  his  capital  from  Yankee- 
land.  Imagination,  enthusiasm,  the  poetic  height 
and  depth,  were  denied  to  Franklin.  But  if  you 
compare  the  patriarchial  blandness,  and  the  sweet- 
ness beneath  the  sense  of  his  aspect,  with  the  sad 
severity  of  Carver,  of  Winthrop,  and  of  the  early 
Puritans,  you  have  just  his  superiority,  just  that 
which  Boston  needs  to  cherish  in  her  own  develop- 
ment, and  of  which  the  perpetual  presence  in  liv- 
ing art  of  the  gracious  philosopher  is  the  best  pos- 
sible ally. 


But  while  we  build  statues  to  great  men  we  lose 
gTeat  men.  While  Frankli  n’s  image  is  honored  and 
hailed,  because  men  loved  his  fair  character,  George 
Steers  is  laid  in  his  grave  lamented,  because  we 
knew  and  honored  his  power.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  men  may  serve  their  country.  Patriot- 
ism, like  all  other  love,  imposes  no  special  duty ; it 
is  a universal  inspiration  of  service.  The  powder- 
monkey  who  brings  the  charge  to  the  cannon  and 
the  general  who  conducts  the  war  are  both  patriots, 
are  both  doing  their  duty.  “ They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait,”  says  Milton  of  the  angels. 
In  time  of  war  the  man  who  manages  a ship  so  as 
to  secure  peace  to  his  country  is  a patriot.  In  time 
of  peace  the  man  who  builds  ships  so  that  peace 
may  be  perpetuated  by  the  more  rapid  diffusion 
of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  he  is  no  less  a patriot. 

George  Steers  w'as  a ship-builder.  But  consider 
how  much  the  world  depends  upon  ships.  Who- 
ever improves  the  mechanic  arts  upon  a great  scale 
by  the  introduction  of  principles,  is  a great  human 
benefactor.  George  Steers  confessedly  did  that. 
He  built  the  America,  and  the  America  beat  the 
other  yachts.  That  was  a triumph  of  national 
pride.  But  it  was  more  than  that:  it  was  the  tri- 
umph of  a principle  in  construction.  George 
Steers  takes  rank  with  Arkwright,  w ith  Eli  Whit- 
ney. The  sagacity  of  Whitney  quickened  the 
picking  of  cotton,  and  the  sagacity  of  Steers  made 
ships  sail  faster.  They  both  saved  time  to  labor, 
and  time  is  money. 

Now  in  this  country  our  permanent  prosperity 
depends  upon  labor.  Labor  creates  capital,  and 
whoever  helps  labor  adds  to  capital.  Such  a man 
as  George  Steers  is  therefore  a public  benefactor ; 
and  the  grief  that  wras  felt  at  his  death  was  the 
homage  of  a real  feeling.  There  was  mingled  with 
it  a great  deal  of  feeling  for  the  young  man  cut  off 
as  it  seemed  in  the  fullness  of  his  performance. 
George  Steers  was  not  a promising  young  man ; 
he  was  a performing  young  man.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  give  character  to  the  nation ; who  make 
the  country  a land  worth  living  in ; whose  intelli- 
gent industry  is  the  highest  condition  of  a citizen 
of  a free  country. 

Such  men  do  not  die ; they  live  in  the  fostering 
memories  of  those  who  personally  knew  them,  and 
in  the  principles  which  they  bequeath  to  the  arts 
in  which  they  wrought.  How  easily  and  how' 
gladly  the  country  could  have  spared  many  whose 
names  are  in  the  public  mouth,  and  been  a gainer 
when  they  were  gone.  It  is  a harsh  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  true.  But  when  a man  like  George  Steers 
dies,  the  country  has  lost  not  only  a man  who  dig- 
nified it,  but  it  deplores  a real  benefactor. 


While  the  war  of  politics  has  been  raging,  that 
little  domestic  war  which  every  great  city  main- 


tains for  its  private  amusement  has  been  conducted 
with  delightful  acrimony.  The  opera  war — the 
discord  of  our  academy  of  concord — has  been  filling 
the  papers  a little,  and  multiplying  proof  of  the 
hopelessness  of  any  operatic  success  in  the  country. 

The  case  stands  thus:  If  the  manager  pays  the 
rent  demanded  he  is  out  of  pocket.  If  the  Acad- 
emy obtains  the  rent  it  demands  it  is  equally  out 
of  pocket.  What  a fearful  gulf  of  capital  and  in- 
terest our  stately  temple  of  the  Muses  has  become. 
Both  sides  are  in  the  right.  Why  should  a Man- 
ager pay  a losing  rent  ? Why  should  an  Academy 
let  itself  at  a losing  rent?  There  is  the  horrible 
fact.  If  the  Academy  goes  on,  it  loses  money. 
If  it  stops,  it  loses  money.  It  remains  firmly  set 
upon  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irving 
Place,  and  like  an  obstinate  man  in  the  crowd,  it 
will  neither  move  on  nor  stand  still.  It  merely 
loses  money.  Lights  flash  from  all  the  windows ; 
fashion  and  beauty  roll  to  its  doors,  enter,  and 
illuminate  it  with  greater  brilliancy ; the  implacfb- 
ble  institution  persists  in  being  unprofitable.  Des- 
olation and  darkness  brood  over  it,  and  in  it  the 
voices  of  melody  are  hushed — in  vain,  the  inexor- 
able Academy  obstinately  loses  money.  Sinbad 
had  his  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  whom  he  could  uot 
shake  off,  nor  scold  off,  nor  bribe  off.  New  York 
has  its  fearful  Opera-house  masquerading  in  de- 
ceitful white  and  gilt,  and  not  to  be  cajoled  or 
frightened  out  of  being  a dead  loss  to  every  body 
and  every  thing. 

Why  not  pull  down  our  barns  and  build  cheap- 
er ? That  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Why 
not  understand  that  we  do  not  care  about  an  Oper 
ra-house,  notw  ithstanding  the  innumerable  times 
that  the  “ Italian  opera  is  now'  placed  upon  a per- 
manent footing  in  the  city  of  New  York.”  Why 
not  understand  that  the  public  cares  only  to  be 
amused,  and  does  not  in  the  least  care  whether 
Signora  Squallina  is  paid  two  dollars  or  tw'o  thou- 
sand dollars  a night?  Why  not  understand  that 
the  public  laughs  at  letters  and  letter- writers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  opera;  and  if  there  is  a good 
opera  at  a cheap  rate,  will  be  sure  to  go  and  enjoy 
it.  It  is  a ludicrous  fatuity  which  leads  opera 
people  to  suppose  that  their  private  quarrels  are 
so  important  that  the  public  must  needs  care  to 
know  all  about  it.  If  the  head  of  a factory  quar- 
rels w'ith  his  hands,  he  does  not  make  a flourish  in 
the  newspapers  about  it.  He  quarrels  it  out  quiet- 
ly in  the  factory,  and  if  the  work  can  not  go  on, 
the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  public  is  deprived  of 
those  w'ares.  In  these  opera  wars  nobody  ever 
understands  the  case.  One  thing  only  is  always 
made  perfectly  clear : that  somebody  is  losing  mon- 
ey. It  is  sometimes  the  injured  honor  of  the  sing- 
ers w ho  have  been  deputed  to  sing  the  part  of  Ri- 
naldi no,  when  their  position  and  fame  and  con- 
ceded abilities  imperatively  demanded  that  they 
should  have  been  allotted  to  the  rule  of  Rinaldo. 
Forthw  ith  all  the  human  passions  rush  into  play, 
and  the  Primo  Tenor e and  his  party  are  ready  to 
go  to  the  death  upon  Rinaldo. 

Well,  Kid  says  the  public  w'ill  have  it  so;  that 
the  opera-audience  likes  to  know  all  about  the  op- 
era squabbles;  that  general  principles  are  of  no 
avail  w'hen  applied  to  the  opera.  Alas ! had  we 
not  learned  it?  Has  not  even  old  Gunnybags, 
who  cares  for  the  opera  as  much  as  ho  cares  for  a 
pure  Tartar  pronunciation,  learned  it,  because  the 
Misses  Gunnybags  will  insist  upon  taking  sides, 
and  go  over  the  w hole  ground  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
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Ue  and  the  dinner-table.  Miss  Delia  Gunnybags 
has  even  favored  ua  with  the  following  note  upon 
the  subject. 

“Dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,-— What  is  the  coun- 
try to  the  opera?  You  men  are  so  busy  saving  the 
country,  that  you  seem  to  forget  that  our  opera  in- 
stitutions are  in  danger.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
country  without  an  opera  ? Why  should  our  civic 
institutions  fall  away  from  under  our  feet,  and  no 
man  raise  his  voice  or  his  hand  to  save  them  ? 

“ Here  is  that  dear  Mr.  Maretzek — the  author, 
as  you  know,  of  the  Maretzek  tie,  and  of  other  in- 
estimable benefits  to  society — who  hired  the  Opera- 
house,  and  started  upon  a career  of  success  and 
prosperity.  Did  he  know  the  terms?  Did  he 
know  how  many  seats  were  reserved  ? Is  he  new 
in  the  management  of  the  opera  ? I scorn  to  reply. 
Well,  Sir,  what  beautiful  operas  we  had!  Oh, 
that  ravishing  La  Grange! — Tril,  lil,  la!  Can 
you  not  hear  her,  softest  of  Easy  Chairs  ? What 
happens  ? Who  is  this  ruthless  being  who  bears 
down  upon  the  happy  musical  family  of  Maretzek 
with  a paper  of  impossible  terms  ? I scorn  to  name 
him.  What  did  he  want?  He  said  he  wanted 
the  rent  to  make  some  approach  to  the  interest  of 
the  investment,  so  that  the  Academy  might  not  be 
losing  money  all  the  time.  Pitiable  pretense! 
Who  does  not  know,  respected  and  dear  Sir,  that 
he  wanted  to  squeeze  more  dollars  out  of  the  un- 
happy and  persecuted  manager!  I admire  the 
heroism  of  the  author  of  the  neck-tie.  Without 
hesitation  he  declares  for  his  own  side.  With  firm 
resolution  he  shuts  the  doors  of  the  Academy  and 
his  own  purse-strings.  Why  should  he  submit  to 
a heartless  landlord?  Why  should  that  lovely 
edifice  be  closed?  Why  should  we  girls  be  loft 
without  resource  ? Where  can  we  show  our  opera- 
cloaks,  or  talk  with  the  youth  of  the  city  ? Whore 
can  we  see  each  other's  bracelets,  and  scrutinize 
the  size  of  dearest  Maria's  solitaires  f Is  society 
safe  upon  its  present  basis  when  the  opera  is  silent  ? 
Who  will  open  its  mouth  and  its  doors  ? I pause 
for  a reply. — Yours,  for  the  neck-tie  and  the  opera, 
“ Delia  Gunnybags." 

So  do  we,  dearest  Miss  Delia.  So  does  an  ago- 
nized city,  and,  indeed,  country,  for  the  opera  is 
not  ours,  but  national. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Thalberg  has  come,  and  you 
must  criticise  Maria’s  solitaires  at  his  concerts. 


Mr.  Thalberg  has  arrived,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pianists.  Many  Delias  and  Marias  will 
have  heard  him  before  they  see  these  lines. 

Thalberg  and  Liszt  have  been  the  two  great 
rivals  in  the  world  of  pianos,  and  the  verdict  has 
been  rendered  which  is  so  frequent  a verdict  in 
similar  cases  of  rivalry  : Thalberg  is  the  more  pol- 
ished, exquisite,  and  elaborate  artist;  Liszt  the 
more  fiery,  passionate,  and  enthusiastic.  There  is 
more  art  in  Thai  berg’s  playing — more  power  in 
Liszt's.  Thalberg  has  talent,  Liszt  has  genius. 

That  is  the  general  award— how  shall  we  tell  if 
it  be  true  ? Thalberg  comes  now  to  us  for  the  first 
time ; Liszt  never  came  to  us  at  all.  Then  we  can1 
not  tell  how  true  that  judgment  is.  Then  why  not 
enjoy  the  rare  gift  of  this  accomplished  artist  with- 
out bothering  our  brains  to  know  if  he  be  better  or 
worse  than  somebody  else.  Let  his  lithe  fingers 
charm  our  critical  sense  into  satisfaction.  Do  you 
ask,  when  you  eat  a fragrant,  luscious  pear,  wheth- 
er a blooming  peach  were  not  better  ? Do  you  ask, 
when  you  have  a blush-rose,  whether  a tea-rose  is 


not  lovelier?  Thalberg  is  a great  artist.  There  are 
other  great  artists.  We  have  heard  others.  Let 
us  now  hear  him,  and  be  glad  that  he  has  come — 
provided  always  he  puts  his  tickets  at  a reasonable 
price. 


The  hegira  from  the  watering-places  is  long  ago 
accomplished,  and  the  great  army  of  fashion  is 
once  more  in  winter-quarters.  The  autumn  gales 
howl  along  Newport  beach,  and  vrail  over  the  Lake 
of  Saratoga,  and  they  will  not  be  comforted,  for 
the  beautiful  are  not.  But  here  in  Broadway, 
there  in  Chestnut  Street,  elsewhere  in  other  and 
sunnier  streets,  they  are  now  to  be  found.  How 
they  spread ! How  they  sail ! Mere  meditative 
old  men  like  us  have  only  to  leave  our  Chairs  for  a 
moment,  and  we  wish  never  to  return,  so  brilliant 
are  the  streets  and  the  rooms  which  the  lovely 
belles  adorn.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  we  moved 
slowly  down  town  in  the  morning,  envying  the 
happy  husbands  and  fathers  who  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  for  all  the  splendor  that  irradiates 
the  autumnal  city,  when  our  musing  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  impediment. 

But  who  would  not  be  so  impeded  ? Who  would 
not  be  snagged  upon  flounced  silk  forever,  and  go 
down  in  a chaos  of  expansive  skirt,  calling  it  a 
happy  destiny? 

Such  was  ours.  We  wanted,  indeed,  to  pass ; 
but  passing  wns  impossible.  We  tacked  to  one 
side,  but  the  silken  bell  floated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  tacked  to  the  other,  but  the  airy  sprite 
of  brilliant  silk  drifted  still  before  us.  We  drew 
back,  and  made  a direct  effort.  In  vain,  in  vain. 
Turn,  or  tack,  or  rush  as  we  might,  we  could  only 
encounter  that  lovely  skirt  swaying,  and  drifting, 
and  spreading.  Once  we  were  nearly  by,  when, 
to  our  horror,  we  felt  ourselves  deliciously  driven 
against  a lamp-post  by  a substance  as  of  solid 
cloud — a soft  but  persistent  pressure,  to  which 
even  Mentor  or  Zeno  himself  would  have  utterly 
succumbed,  how  much  more  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Epicurus,  like  this  Easy  Chair.  Again  we  retreat- 
ed, happily  defeated.  Failure  was  beginning  to 
be  so  fascinating,  that  we  feared  to  drop  into  pure 
passivity,  and  follow  that  meandering  magnet 
until  we  arrived  in  some  awful  presence — perhaps 
of  the  Sultan  of  that  silken  houri. 

Naturally  wo  bethought  ourselves  of  our  duty 
as  a public  counselor.  Suppose — we  imagined — 
suppose  that  instead  of  an  old,  mere  meditator,  we 
were  now  an  active  youth,  hurrying  to  his  daily 
avocations,  somewhat  belated,  haply,  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  last  evening’s  opera  and  subsequent  sup- 
per. How  should  we  pass?  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  discharge  our  duties  in  the  temple  of 
Flutus  while  this  unseen  Calypso  ensnared  us  by 
her  impregnable  skirt?  What  kind  of  excuse  to 
offer  to  Kalph  Nickleby  or  the  senior  partner  of 
Dombey  and  Sons,  or  even  to  Solomon  Gunnybags 
himself,  that  we  had  been  so  long  delayed  by  the 
impossibility  of  passing  a woman's  skirt?  What 
were  our  situation  worth — and  how  if  a mother, 
and  younger  children,  and  decayed  aunts,  and 
uncles  who  had  been  unfortunate,  and  the  vener- 
ated and  bed-ridden  grand-parents  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  slender  pittance  of  our  salary  ? What 
excuse  could  we  make  to  the  family  connection 
for  their  abbreviated  bread  and  butter?  Could 
w'e  say  the  rest  was  lost  upon  a lady's  skirt  ? How 
if  the  husband,  having  left  something  at  home, 
were  hurrying  up  town,  either  by  omnibus  or  upon 
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his  feet,  and  saw  us,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  out- 
skirts of  his  spouse  ? What  matter  for  scan.  mag.  I 
for  tea-parties,  forsooth ! for  Mrs.  Grundy : good 
heavens ! 

It  was  clear  that  something  must  be  devised, 
and  that  immediately,  to  secure  some  means  of 
passing  a skirt.  Should  it  be  a system  of  hoopage 
— a device  of  skirt-cooperage,  by  which  the  hoops 
should  be  constructed  of  India-rubber,  and  so  in- 
terlaced that  they  all  communicated  with  a flexile 
tube  that  might  be  worn  upon  the  exterior  as  a 
belt  around  the  waist,  so  that,  upon  emergency, 
the  quick  hand  of  a damsel  or  matron  could  seize 
the  tube,  and,  applying  it  to  the  mouth,  inflate  the 
hoops  and  swell  the  skirt  to  the  utmost  proud  ex- 
pansion when  the  street  was  clear,  and  with  equal 
facility  and  rapidity  open  the  valve  and  suffer  the 
expansion  to  collapse  when  the  way  was  thronged, 
or  when  eager  passengers  were  compelled  to  pass  ? 

That  would  be  one  method.  The  passer  could 
speak  the  lady  from  a distance,  or  telegraph  by  in- 
telligible signs,  as  to  a draw-bridge,  and  so  the 
way  be  opened. 

But  Peevish  suggests  another  method,  which 
has  also  its  advantages.  Peevish  is  a man  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  suggestions.  We  say  no- 
thing of  them  critically.  We  do  our  duty  in  sub- 
mitting them. 

“ The  only  way,”  says  Peevish,  in  a late  paper 
read  with  great  applause  before  the  Historico- 
Geographical  Society,  “the  only  way  to  arrest 
this  spread  of  skirts  is  to  show  the  fairer  sex  what 
they  are  doing,  and  how  they  look,  by  boldly  wear- 
ing hoops  in  our  breeches!  Let  us  expand  as 
lovely  woman  expands,  and  when  we  encounter 
each  other  in  the  street,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
passing,  the  total  stop  that  will  be  put  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  city,  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
a practicable  thoroughfare,  will  instantly  bring 
skirts  to  reason  and  enable  the  Streets  to  be  used.” 

The  Historico-Geographical  Society  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Peevish,  and  then  took  coffee 
and  other  light  refreshments,  after  which  they 
threaded  their  way  homeward  with  great  difficul- 
ty through  the  skirts. 

Perhaps  we  had  all  better  vote  thanks  to  Pee- 
vish, and  take,  at  least,  thought  upon  the  matter. 
Think,  for  instance,  how  magnificently  the  French 
military  trowser  would  expand  under  a judicious 
system  of  cooperage.  But  ah!  what  separation 
in  families!  Upon  what  distant  terms  would 
lovers  live  with  their  adored!  What  mutual 
losses — yes,  but  perhaps,  what  mutual  gains ! At 
least,  it  is  Peevish’s  proposition ; and  the  Histor- 
ico-Geographical Society  passed  a vote  of  thanks 
for  it,  and  then  passed  a pleasant  hour  at  coffee. 


Mr.  George  Peabody’s  hospitality  in  London 
was  a kind  of  Oriental,  fabulous  generosity,  and 
well  deserved  the  remarkable  reception  it  has  won 
fbr  him  in  this  country.  A rich  man  who  spends 
his  money  well  is  a public  benefactor,  and  Mr. 
Peabody  is  surely  entitled  to  that  praise.  Perhaps 
the  smooth-tongued  orator,  Mr.  Everett,  was  hard- 
ly correct  in  calling  his  dinners  “international  ban- 
quets but,  in  a sense,  he  was  not  far  from  wrong. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  but  it  is  a fact,  that  the 
Danvers  boy,  grown  into  the  London  banker,  has 
achieved  a unique  renown.  He  has  made  dinner- 
giving a fine  art — not  that  his  dinners  were  so 
much  better  than  other  people’s  dinners,  but  he 
succeeded  in  making  them  distinguished.  If  you 


were  suddenly  called  upon  to  say  what  are  the 
most  celebrated  dinners,  you  would  have  to  con- 
fess the  Peabody  dinners.  Other  tables  have  as- 
sembled more  wit  and  wisdom,  more  beauty  and 
fashion,  but  none,  after  all,  have  been  so  noted — 
of  none  have  so  many  people  heard  as  of  the  Pea- 
body dinners. 

Whoever  has  eaten  one  of  them  will  not  forget 
it.  The  benign  host,  the  brilliant  table,  the  uni- 
versal good-fellowship— without  speaking  of  the 
speaking,  for  dinner-table  eloquence  is  the  most 
dreary  of  all,  by  reason  that  nobody  has  any  thing 
to  say,  and  every  body  tries  to  be  funny — all  these 
things  abide  pleasantly  in  memory.  And  from  the 
windows — say  of  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond 
— the  eye  fell  upon  that  soft,  fair  landscape,  that 
scene  of  lovely  pastoral  tranquillity — the  view  from 
Richmond  Hill,  with  all  its  associations  of  a pecul- 
iarly social  character  harmonious  with  the  occasion. 
The  guests  were  chiefly  countrymen,  but  country- 
men in  a foreign  land.  They  had,  therefore,  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  sympathy  which  does  not 
always  prevail  at  home,  but  which  makes  a dis- 
tant meeting  so  agreeable.  Pride  and  pleasure 
were  mutual.  Every  body  complimented  every 
body  else,  and  all  were  cheerfully  happy.  The 
foreigners  who  were  present  shared  in  the  general 
hilarity  and  good  feeling.  The  Englishman  praised 
America,  and  the  American  did  not  fail  to  return 
the  courtesy  in  kind.  The  dinners  were  large  and 
the  satisfaction  was  not  less.  Every  body  was  con- 
tented, except  those  who  were  not  asked,  and  those 
who  fancied  they  might  make  political  capital  by 
finding  fault. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  giver  of  such  pleasant 
dinners  should  be  warmly  welcomed  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  early  home.  There  is  a story  of  a king 
in  Bokhara,  who  ordered  the  gates  of  a great  khan 
never  to  be  closed,  but  to  remain  open  for  the  whole 
world  to  come  in.  In  another  way,  the  banker  of 
London  has  also  flung  wide  his  doors.  It  was  meet 
that  the  giver  of  dinners  should  be  dined.  It  was 
right  that  the  host  of  so  many  occasions  on  which 
dinner  speeches  had  been  made,  should  be  spoken 
to  at  dinner.  It  was  fit  that  an  accomplished  orator, 
who  had  known  by  experience  the  scope  of  the  for- 
eign banquets  abroad,  should  produce  his  polished 
periods  at  the  domestic  feast.  It  has  certainly 
been  singular,  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  noble  exhortation  of  the  po- 
litical crisis,  to  hear  the  silver  piping  at  a placid 
dinner-table.  Pax  illiscum  ! Let  us  hope  they  had 
good  appetites  and  enjoyed  their  dinners. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  name  is  that  of  an  American  mer- 
chant who  has  made  money  and  spent  it  well. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Danvers  dinner 
was  not  the  Richmond  dinners,  but  it  was  the 
noble  munificence  which  gave  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  found  an  institution  of  education  in  that 
little  town.  The  same  munificence  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  Kane  expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  to  scores  of  other  generous  enterprises.  The 
same  general  good  feeling  which  showed  itself 
publicly  in  such  benefactions,  revealed  itself  pri- 
vately in  assembling  fellow-countrymen  abroad 
to  taste  the  pleasure  of  social  union. 

We  are  glad,  as  we  sit  in  our  Easy  Chair  and 
survey  the  world,  to  find  such  generosity  acknowl- 
edged and  honored.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  give  good  dinners  and  to  found 
academies  if  you  only  have  the  money.  Then 
why  has  not  Gunnybags  done  it  ? Why  have  not 
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all  the  men  who  have  the  means  done  the  same 
thing  ? Because  they  must  first  have  the  will  to 
do  it.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  put  the  breaks  into 
the  hands  of  a man  who  is  not  an  engineer,  and  it 
is  in  vain  that  a man  is  rich  if  he  does  not  know 
how  to  use  his  money.  There  are  hundreds  of 
men  who  might  build  universities  in  New  York. 
Peter  Cooper  is  the  one  man  who  has  done  it.  His 
praise  is  not  the  less  because  it  was  easy  to  do  it 
if  he  had  the  money  and  chose  so  to  expend  it. 
His  praise  is  that  he  did  so  choose.  And  so  did 
George  Peabody ; who  is  not  Cicero,  nor  Maecenas, 
nor  the  Magnus  Apollo,  but  an  American  gentle- 
man who  makes  both  names  more  illustrious. 

Therefore  we  are  glad  he  would  not  dine  in 
New  York,  and  would  dine  in  his  native  Danvers ; 
therefore  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Everett  made  one 
of  his  smooth  speeches,  and  that  general  festivity 
and  cheerfulness  marked  the  day.  The  dinner 
was  good,  the  speeches  were  better,  the  feeling 
was  best  of  all.  In  the  rich  autumn  day  stood 
the  guest  and  the  orator,  each,  also,  in  their  au- 
tumn time;  and  on  the  morrow,  as  their  young 
countrymen  reail  and  pondered,  they  could  not 
fail  to  grow  thoughtful,  and  to  draw  a moral,  not, 
perhaps,  without  a sigh. 


Very  few  original  American  paintings  have  ac- 
quired much  national  celebrity.  Many  have  been 
admired  and  studied  in  local  exhibitions,  and  the 
names  of  many  painters  are  dear  to  every  man 
who  loves  his  country,  and  who  knows  that  every 
country  records  the  progress  of  its  development 
in  great  works  of  art.  But  excepting  one  or  two 
pictures  of  West’s,  which  were  not  good  in  them- 
selves, and  are  known  only  because  they  were  car- 
ried about  for  exhibition — West  being  only,  by 
birth,  an  American — and  excepting  Leutze’s  Wash- 
ington Crossing  the.  Delaware , and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  works  of  Allston’s — whose  name  is  much  more 
famous  than  any  of  his  pictures — there  are  no 
works  so  famous  as  the  series  of  the  Voyage  of  Life , 
by  Thomas  Cole. 

Cole  was  not  a man  of  masculine  genius,  but  of 
a tender  fancy  and  talent,  which  showed  itself  in 
the  sweet  sunny  tone  of  his  pictures  as  well  as  in 
the  subjects  they  illustrated.  A work  of  Cole’s 
upon  the  wall  is  a touch  of  summer — a glimpse  of 
Arcadia,  a strain  from  dream-land.  His  fancy 
was  essentially  romantic,  and  conventionally  ro- 
mantic. He  was  an  artist  of  impulse  and  feeling, 
rather  than  of  thought.  He  had  no  originality  of 
conception,  but  a delicate  skill  in  rendering  the 
usual  and  average  romantic  conception,  which  gave 
him  a popularity  which  would  have  been  denied  to 
a more  sinewy  power. 

No  pictures  in  the  National  Academy  Exhibi- 
tions were  ever  so  generally  popular  and  pleasing 
as  Cole’s.  Every  body  stopped  before  them,  look- 
ed at  them,  and  admired  them.  The  hue  w-as 
lovely,  the  scene  serene,  the  sentiment  soothing 
and  sweet.  If  the  subject  was  The  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, the  picture  of  the  Past  represented  a feudal 
castle  in  its  prime  of  medieval  splendor ; knights 
In  armor  running  a brilliant  tilt  in  the  sunshine 
of  ladies’  favor ; banners  flying ; battlements  frown- 
ing, and  all  the  glittering  gaud  of  chivalry.  The 
Present  was  the  same  castle  ruined ; flowers 
blooming  in  the  clefts  of  crumbling  walls ; long 
moss  weeping  from  the  towers ; universal  sadness, 
silence,  and  decay.  Or  if  the  theme  was  the 
Course  of  Empire,  it  was  treated  in  a series  of  pic- 


tures representing  a wilderness;  then  a settle- 
ment ; then  a tow  n expanding  into  the  meridian 
splendor  of  a metropolis;  and  gradually  declin- 
ing, until  the  wilderness  claimed  its  own  again, 
and  the  ruins  of  civilization  made  the  desolation 
more  desolate. 

In  all  these  pictures  there  was  a tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  feeling  not  to  be  well  described.  The 
sentiment  and  the  moral  were  obvious,  and  every 
body  could  read  as  he  ran.  The  works  told  their 
own  story,  and  the  story  w-as  very  simple.  So 
when  the  artist  essayed  to  represent  in  color  the 
Voyage  of  Life , he  followed  the  same  fancy,  and 
painted  the  series  which,  upon  the  whole,  as  we 
said,  may  be  considered  the  most  famous  of  recent 
American  pictures.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  thought ; 
the  treatment  is  most  pleasing.  In  the  first  pic- 
ture the  child  issues  in  a flower-wreathed  boat 
from  a cavern,  the  sun  is  rising,  the  scene  is  of 
morning  and  childhood.  In  the  second  the  land- 
scape is  broader.  The  young  mariner  sees  visions 
and  dreams  dreams.  Youth  beholds  palaces  in 
the  clouds.  In  the  third  picture  the  boat  is  driv- 
ing toward  the  open  sea,  while  storms  gather  and 
gloom.  In  the  fourth  the  scene  is  the  midnight 
ocean,  and  the  broken  boat  drifts  upon  its  waves ; 
while  the  gray-headed  wanderer  sits  and  listens  to 
the  guardian  angel  w ho  w hispers  to  him  of  heaven. 

Every  thing  in  the  pictures  is  symbolical  and 
carefully  elaborated,  and  the  artist  doubtless  re- 
garded them  as  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

Cole  wras  fortunate  in  his  friends  and  in  his 
fame.  The  purity  of  his  mind  pervades  all  his 
works,  and  deepened  all  his  friendships.  No 
young  man  of  sensibility  to  art,  in  this  country, 
will  ever  forget  the  first  impression  of  Cole’s 
works,  that  gentle  purity  of  feeling  which  trans- 
figured them  all.  No  pictures  could  be  selected 
which  would  be  more  sure  of  a universal  popular- 
ity, and  therefore  of  universal  aesthetic  benefit, 
than  this  series.  They  have  the  magic  of  arrest- 
ing attention  and  exciting  interest.  The  man 
who  should  secure  their  circulation  in  the  coun- 
try, who  should  hang  them  permanently  upon  the 
walls  of  city  and  of  country  homes,  would  be  a 
public  benefactor. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fortunate  that  their  pres- 
ent possessor,  the  Rev.  Principal  of  the  Spingler 
Institute  in  New  York,  has  had  the  series  en- 
graved in  a manner  quite  w’orthy  their  excellence, 
and  of  the  highest  honor  to  the  art  of  engraving  in 
this  country.  James  Smillie  is  a name  already 
distinguished  in  our  history  of  engraving ; but  his 
last  w'ork  is  his  best.  The  original  pictures  are 
rendered  with  exquisite  fidelity,  and  every  lover 
of  art,  and  of  American  art,  both  in  its  form  of 
painting  and  engraving,  may  now  possess  a per- 
manent memorial  at  a moderate  rate.  Of  course 
a work  of  such  importance,  and  executed  in  such 
a manner,  involves  a very  large  expense ; but  we 
wish  particularly  to  notice,  and  to  commend  to 
every  reader,  the  public  spirit  of  a gentleman  who, 
owning  a series  of  celebrated  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures, has  them  made  accessible,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  to  all  his  countrymen.  Most  of  the 
owners  of  fine  pictures  ore  content  to  imprison  and 
hang  them  in  a gallery  to  which  the  public  has 
small  chance  of  access  with  or  without  fee ; but 
here  is  a picture-owner  who  secures  to  us  all  the 
pleasure  he  possesses,  at  a not  extravagant  ex- 
pense. 

This  Easy  Chair  sincerely  hopes  that  he  will 
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have  no  occasion  to  repent  of  his  enterprise,  and 
asks  why  Gunnybags  will  not  have  some  of  his 
fine  pictures  engraved  ? 

Barley’s  Outlines  of  Margaret  are  also  publish- 
ed in  time  for  the  holidays,  and  will  be  sure  to 
make  a holiday  of  every  day  on  which  they  are 
seen.  The  genius  of  this  artist  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  especial  department  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
His  dramatic  power,  his  humor,  his  poetic  grace, 
his  tenderness,  and  sweetness,  and  power,  are  all 
amply  shown  in  this  last  and  beautiful  work.  It 
was  a labor  of  love,  not  a publisher’s  commission. 
These  drawings  were  all  made  six  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  artist  was  so  impressed  by  the  pictur- 
esque power  of  the  work  they  illustrate;  and 
they  are,  in  a sense,  better  than  the  work  itself. 
They  make  distinct  what  was  left  confused  in  the 
story,  and  they  prune  away  all  the  superfluity. 
There  can  be  no  lovelier  Christmas  gift  to  any  of 
the  beautiful  Margarets  who  have  wept  over  the 
fascinating  tale. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

H6tzl  d’Akoltorre,  Now  Svyat, 
Warsaw,  Sept.,  I860. 

Hardly  had  our  last  record  been  dispatched 
from  the  Adelphi  in  Liverpool,  where  the  portly 
Radleigh  does  service  after  the  manner  of  an  old- 
time  host,  and  makes  one  forget  the  smoke,  the 
fog,  and  the  bustle  of  his  city  by  his  appliances 
of  comfort  and  the  magnitude  of  his  bill ; hardly, 
we  say,  had  this  been  done,  at  the  hands  of 
“ Boots”  brightened  with  a shilling,  than  a sudden 
and  a wild  suggestion  came  to  our  thought,  tak- 
ing this  singular  form : 

— All  the  world  is  talking  of  Moscow,  and  the 
coronation;  all  the  world  is  going  to  Moscow; 
why  not  we  ? 

No  sooner  thought  than  said;  and  no  sooner 
said  than  begun. 

We  jerk  at  the  bell— a quite  unnecessary  jerk ; 
for  English  tavern-bells  all  ring  at  a touch. 

John  appears  with  an  expectant 44 Please,  Sir?” 

“ John,  is  there  a steamer  from  this  port  to  St. 
Petersburg?”  4 

John  is  staggered.  44  Really,  Sir,  since  you  ask 
me.  Sir,  couldn’t  say,  Sir.” 

44  You  don’t  know  about  the  boats  ?” 

44  That’s  where  it  is,  Sir,”  says  John. 

44 Could  any  body  tell  me  about  the  house?” 
we  asked. 

44  Boots,  I de’say,  Sir.  Shall  I send  him  up, 
Sir?” 

Boots  may  come  up.  Boots  does  come,  in  a 
waistcoat  of  shiny  black  cotton,  with  sleeves,  look- 
ing very  glossy,  and  makes  a quick  pull  at  his 
scalp  in  token  of  respect. 

We  ask  again  after  a steamer  for  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Boots  scratches  his  head,  thoughtfully,  and 
looks  down  a moment.  He  recovers,  looks  up, 
with  44  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  is  it  the  Irish  coast 
you’d  be  sailing  for  ?” 

44No;  Russian.” 

“Oh,  Lud!”  (involuntarily,  for  Boots  begs 
pardon  again,  and  assures  us  he  couldn’t  say 
at  alL) 

Our  next  effort  to  gain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  with  the  landlord  himself.  He  also  is  en- 
tirely ignorant.  How  different  all  this  (if  we  had 
time  here  to  drop  an  observation  upon  it)  from  the 
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ready  fullness  which  belongs  to  the  attache $ and 
conductors  of  our  American  houses ! 

The  result  is,  that  no  steamer  sails  from  Liver- 
pool to  St.  Petersburg.  If  we  go  thither,  we  must 
take  the  rail  to  London ; and  from  London  where 
can  one  not  go  ? 

We  sleep  upon  the  project.  We  dream  of  the 
weird  capital  of  Middle  Russia;  of  the  barren 
steppes  lying  between  it  and  the  northern  capital ; 
of  the  breezy  Baltic,  and  of  the  magnificent  quays 
of  the  Neva.  We  wake  with  these  images  in  our 
thought,  and  determine  to  give  them  chase. 

We  sipped  our  coffee  leisurely,  ordered  a sec- 
ond muffin,  bade  good-morning  to  our  host,  and 
set  off  from  Radleigh ’s  for  Moscow,  as  coolly  as 
we  have  set  off  on  other  mornings  (not  long  gone 
by)  from  our  garret  in  Eighth  Street  for  the  iron 
palace  of  Franklin  Square. 

Boots,  who  carried  our  humble  portmanteau  to 
the  Lime  Street  Station,  gave  another  twitch  of 
his  scalp  for  adieu,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were 
hurtling  through  the  dismal  tunnel,  and  presently 
emerged  upon  the  velvety  green  plains  of  West 
Lancashire. 

It  is  but  an  aggravation  to  course  by  express 
through  England;  not  a chimney-top  swims  by 
but  the  curious  traveler  wishes  to  see  more ; not 
a green  nook  of  valley  flashes  on  the  sight  but  tbs 
loiterer  wishes  he  might  stroll  there ; not  a church 
tower  looms  up  but  there  comes  an  agony  of  eager- 
ness to  wander  under  it.  Keeping  these  things, 
therefore,  all  in  the  reserve  of  our  thought,  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  Punch  and  the  carriage-cush- 
ions until  the  breadth  of  England  had  floated  past 
us,  and  we  were  safely  landed  under  the  iron 
arches  at  Euston  Station.  In  an  hoar  more  we 
were  uncabbed  at  the  door  of  the  Bedford,  in  Cov- 
ent Garden  Square. 

Twenty-four  hours  in  London,  given  up  to  in- 
quiries and  to  the  regulation  of  our  passport,  were 
sufficient  to  place  us  again  upon  our  track  toward 
Middle  Russia. 

We  took  a cab  for  the  Southeastern  Station,  and 
dashed  down  to  Dover,  reaching  there  only  in  time 
to  step  on  board  the  Vigilant  steam-packet,  bound 
for  Ostend.  There  was  not  much  in  our  port- 
manteau to  tempt  the  curiosity  of  the  customs- 
men,  so  we  escaped  easily  from  their  hands,  and 
gave  an  hour  or  two  to  a stroll  about  the  place, 
looking  curiously  at  the  funny  bathing-machines 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  reflecting,  like  most 
travelers,  upon  the  historic  memories  of  the  plac«^ 
which  are  set  down  in  the  guide-books ; and  which, 
otherwise,  would  be  very  apt  to  escape  reflection. 

We  did,  however,  try  to  conjecture  in  what 
hotel  the  great  American  diplomatic  conference 
may  have  held  its  sessions.  44  Here,”  said  we, 
looking  at  the  windows  of  the  Bath  Tavern  (when 
they  charge  four  francs  for  a dinner,  and  a franc 
and  a half  for  a bed),  44  here,  possibly,  those  esti- 
mable men  may  have  dined  and  slept.  Hen, 
doubtless,  they  partook  of  Champagne  and  oys- 
ters, and  discussed  Cuba.  From  one  of  those 
windows  they  may  have  looked  out  (in  company 
with  their  Secretary,  Mr.  M4Crea)  upon  the  saft 
water,  and  recalled  their  distant  land — possibly 
with  a tear  or  two.” 

We  strolled  on,  musing  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs,  until  our  supper  was  ready  at  the 
44  AUemagne ;”  after  which  we  set  off  for  Brussels, 

The  nearest  route  which  we  could  take  for  Mos- 
cow— taking  in  view  of  the  speed  of  the  different 
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conveyances — was  to  go  directly  from  Brussels  to 
Berlin,  and  thence  to  Stettin,  where  we  would 
find  a steamer  for  the  Neva. 

Brussels  is  not  a place  one  turns  his  back  upon 
without  regret;  and  only  the  hope  of  a speedy 
return,  and  the  quick  coming  on  of  the  Moscow 
files,  kept  us  from  lingering  there. 

A week’ 8 travel  will  easily  take  a man  from  the 
Belgian  to  the  Russian  capital;  and  a fortnight 
was  still  at  our  command  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  Coronation.  But  there  might  be  delays  by 
aea ; there  might  be  delays  in  St.  Petersburg ; in 
short,  we  determined  to  seize  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  to  show  these  leisurely  Europeans  what 
we  Americans  understood  by  dispatch. 

“ En  avanl"  said  we;  winch  our  Flemish  por- 
ter, from  the  Hotel  de  Suede,  did  not  understand ; 
but  we  did,  and  acted  thereby. 

You  buy  but  one  ticket  from  Brussels  to  Ber- 
lin, and  when  you  have  reached  the  Rhine  at  Co- 
logne, having  escaped  ail  the  vexations  of  the 
Prussian  police  (who  dog  you  at  every  station 
from  Herbesthal  to  the  River  Rhine),  you  settle 
yourself  in  your  carriage  for  an  undisturbed  ride 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
to  the  station  at  Berlin. 

The  map  will  show  you  that  it  is  no  small  reach 
of  way : you  pass  over  it,  indeed,  under  the  care 
of  four  several  railroad  administrations : the  first 
of  these  undertaking  your  safe  delivery  at  Minden ; 
the  Becond  at  Brunswick;  the  third  at  Magde- 
burg; and  the  fourth  at  Berlin. 

Here  and  there  something  came  to  the  eye 
through  the  carriage  window  which  we  counted 
worth  the  noting  down.  Thus  near  to  Bielefeld — 
a fine  old  castle  town,  lying  between  Minden  and 
Cologne — we  saw  whole  acres  of  green  field,  striped 
with  snow-white  streaks,  looking  oddly  enough, 
and  puzzling  us  strangely  in  the  distance ; but  the 
•triped  landscape  presently  revealed  itself  as  a 
drying-ground  for  the  Bielefeld  linens. 

We  looked  sharply  out  for  the  swine  as  we 
pftssed  through  Westphalia — albeit  we  were  going 
to  an  imperial  fke — but  we  could  not  observe  that 
the  Sassendorf  pigs  differed  materially  (inspected 
from  a railway  carriage)  from  pigs  in  less  favored 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the 
goodness  of  a ham  is  in  the  “ curing.” 

At  Minden  we  alight  for  the  purpose  of  tasting 
aome  of  the  viands  which  we  see  through  an  iron 
trellis  of  the  station-house.  But  as  we  go  thither 
a heavy  hand  is  laid  upon  our  shoulder.  We  look 
up  wonderingly  and  interrogatively.  The  official, 
In  huge  chapeau,  says,  “/Are  Passe." 

And  we  can  not  moisten  our  lip  with  a cup  of 
Hochheimer  without  establishing  our  identity ! 

The  official  does  not,  or  will  not,  comprehend. 
(W®  do  not  boast  of  our  German.)  He  takes  our 
passport,  and  spends  so  much  of  time  in  its  perusal 
that  we  have  ouly  time  to  rush  to  the  train  before 
we  are  again  floating  toward  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick. 

A fine  bridge  stretches  across  the  Weser,  near  to 
Minden,  and  fertile  meadows,  backed  by  wooded 
hills,  offer  a relief  to  the  monotonous  plain  country 
we  have  passed  over. 

Neither  Brunswick  nor  Hanover,  as  one  sees 
them  from  the  railway  track,  are  worth  seeing 
again ; but  with  Magdeburg  it  is  different. 

Magdeburg  is  on  the  Elbe,  with  gray,  story- 
telling roofs,  as  we  saw  them  at  dusk ; and  a beau- 
tiful company  of  twin  church-spires ; and  on  the 


chimney-stacks  of  the  outermost  houses  of  the  town 
were  nests  of  storks,  which  we  recognized  and  val- 
ued as  so  many  types  of  the  old  Deutschland.  It 
was  quite  dark  before  Potsdam  was  reached,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  Berlin — as  we  approached 
it  in  the  dead  of  night — but  a low  flat  wilderness 
of  lamps.  We  found  our  way  directly  to  the  Ho- 
tel de  St.  Petersbourg,  and  slept  soundly  after 
twenty-six  hours  of  consecutive  railway  travel. 

Half  a day  was  all  that  could  be  allowed  us  in 
the  city  of  Frederick  the  Great,  if  we  wished  to  be 
in  Stettin  in  time  for  the  steamer  Vladtmir.  We 
had  only  time  for  a run  through  the  Royal  Museum 
and  a glance  at  the  statuary  which  confronts  us 
here  and  there,  and  away  we  go  over  the  gloomy 
marshes  of  Pomerania,  on  the  way  toward  the  Bal- 
tic. The  horizon  is  like  a horizon  at  sea — as  far 
away,  as  low,  and  as  monotonous.  Only  here  and 
there  we  see  a stalwart  peasant  stalking  over  the 
barren  meadows,  marshaling,  with  his  dog,  a great 
flock  of  Pomeranian  geese. 

Stettin  was  crowded  with  voyagers  toward  the 
coronal  fke ; there  was  not  a bed  to  be  had ; so  we 
dozed  upon  a musty  lounge  in  the  office  of  the  inn, 
waiting  for  the  day. 

The  Russian  Consul  countersigned  our  passport 
(already  countersigned  by  the  American  Minister 
and  the  Russian  Embassador  at  Berlin),  and,  for- 
tified with  this,  we  were  authorized  to  receive  our 
passage-ticket  for  a trip  upon  the  good  ship  Vlade- 
mir. She  is  strong  and  clean,  and  equipped  for  a 
shipment  of  a hundred  passengers  with  comfort. 
But  now,  in  the  face  of  the  great  fke,  she  was  to 
carry  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Even  this 
seems  a small  number  for  those  accustomed  to  the 
monstrous  arks  which  make  their  voyages  in  our 
northern  lakes ; but  let  our  home  people  imagino 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  passengers  installed 
upon  our  smallest-sized  coast-going  steamers  of 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  they  may  form  some 
idea  of  our  cargo  and  confusion. 

Away,  afloat  in  the  mid-Baltic,  wre  enjoyed  a 
traveler’s  legitimate  study  of  these  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  representatives  of  European  civ- 
ilization. It  is  cold  business  at  the  first,  and  dis- 
tant. The  “Who  are  you?”  of  every  traveler’s 
look  staggers  your  curiosity  and  chills  your  hu- 
manity. But  with  the  sea  and  the  sun  this  mu- 
tual distrust  is  softened ; affinities  declare  them- 
selves ; and  the  coalitions  of  taste,  of  business,  or 
of  pleasure  are  established  for  the  voyage.  Tongues 
are  untied,  and  the  piquancy  of  gossip — not  to  say 
scandal — redeems  the  time. 

Among  the  passengers  were  the  Baron  de  See- 
bach,  illustrious  by  reason  of  his  influence  (real  or 
supposed)  in  forwarding  the  recent  Peace  Confer- 
ences of  Europe ; the  General  Belle  Garde,  who 
held  a command  in  the  Crimea;  Lablache,  the 
world-renowned  singer,  attended  by  Bosio,  Tag- 
liafico,  Lotti,  and  others,  who  were  journeying  by 
order  toward  the  seat  of  the  imperial  fetes.  These 
last  greatly  relieved  the  ennui  of  the  trip  by  the  im- 
provisation of  a concert  upon  the  steamer’s  decks, 
under  the  light  only  of  the  stars  shining  out  of  the 
clear  northern  sky.  It  was  worth  while  to  listen 
to  such  voices  at  such  a time ! No  orchestral 
accompaniment  could  equal  the  plashing  of  the 
waves,  and  no  theatre  walls  could  give  such  force 
to  the  “prayer  of  Moses”  as  the  nighUsky  on  the 
Baltic  gave  it. 

With  such  relief  the  time  passes,  until  we  be- 
gan to  see  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; and 
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speedily  after  them  the  prodigious  batteries  which 
lie  around  the  city  of  Cronstadt. 

We  slacken  our  speed  and  come  to  anchor  under 
the  guns  of  a beautiful  frigate  lying  in  the  stream. 
The  customs  people  board  our  vessel,  and  while 
the  portmanteaus  are  under  inspection,  another 
barge  comes  toward  us,  bringing  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  police.  The  passports  are  de- 
livered up  by  the  captain,  and  four  several  lists 
are  forthwith  prepared  for  the  department  of  war, 
of  police,  of  justice,  and  of  foreign  affairs. 

This  completed,  the  passengers,  with  their  lug- 
gage, are  transferred  to  a lesser  steamer,  which 
alone  can  pass  up  to  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
through  the  shallows  of  the  river. 

As  we  pass  on  toward  the  Neva,  the  police  offi- 
cer who  remains  on  board  invites  us  one  by  one 
into  the  cabin,  where,  after  submitting  to  a police 
inquiry  as  to  our  profession  and  intentions,  we  are 
intrusted  once  more  with  our  passports. 

The  sail  above  Cronstadt  is  but  short  before  we 
begin  to  see  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Church  of  Isaac, 
and  we  know  by  that  sign  that  the  capital  is  near 
by.  Presently  we  enter  the  Neva ; but  the  twi- 
light is  fading  fast,  and  only  glimpses  are  caught 
of  the  spire  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  huge  hulk 
of  Peter  the  Great’s  Fort,  before  we  find  ourselves 
moored  to  a Russian  dock,  at  the  i4  Quai  Anglais, ” 
before  the  great  capital  of  the  North. 

Three  hours  are  spent,  even  with  a modest  port- 
manteau, under  the  hands  of  the  examining  police, 
before  we  are  at  liberty  to  inquire  our  way  (where 
no  word  of  French,  English,  or  German,  seems  to 
be  understood)  to  the  Telachov  House,  in  the  little 
Morskaia. 

Sad  apartments  at  the  best,  and  strangely  filthy ; 
but  the  air  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  close  cabin  of  the 
Vlademir,  have  provoked  a longing  for  sleep  which 
makes  one  forget  the  discomforts  of  even  a Russian 
hotel. 

The  traveler  to  Moscow  may  safely  count  upon 
a loss  of  from  two  to  three  days  in  securing  the 
proper  regulations  of  his  passport. 

The  commissary,  with  infinite  politeness,  refers 
you  to  the  bureau  of  police.  At  the  bureau  of  po- 
lice (when  your  turn  for  conversation  shall  have 
arrived)  they  will  direct  you  to  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  At  the  Foreign  Affairs,  after  three 
hours  of  patient  attendance,  you  are  reminded  that 
it  will  be  necessary  that  your  papers  Bhould  be 
countersigned  at  the  American  legation : from 
this  point  you  are  referred  back  to  the  police,  and 
am  at  length  empowered,  on  presentation  of  your 
credentials,  to  purchase  a ticket  for  Moscow. 

With  this  secure,  you  give  yourself  up  to  the 
hands  of  the  isvochik,  who  is  a capital  coachman, 
with  long  beard,  full  Tartar  pantaloons,  a blue 
long-coat  tied  about  his  waist  with  a faded  crim- 
son sash,  and  a bell-crowned  hat  with  narrow 
brim.  His  tariff’,  or  rather  the  police  tariff,  is 
small ; and  for  something  less  than  twenty  cents 
he  is  bound  to  drive  you  from  end  to  end  of  the 
city.  His  horse  is  sleek  and  fat,  and  he  drives 
with  inimitable  skill ; but  we  have  no  praises  for 
the  droechky : the  bench  on  which  you  sit  astride 
behind  the  isvochik  may  offer  good  exercise  for  a 
dyspeptic  (especially  over  the  rough  paving  of  the 
Perspective  Newski),  but  it  compares  hardly  with 
the  cushioned  seats  of  even  a New  York  omnibus. 

Perspective  is  a street  name  in  Petersburg,  and 
It  gives  at  once  an  idea  of  bow  their  streets  are 
composed — great  reaches  of  magnificent  facades — 
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great  bridges  and  quays — great  baits  for  the  eye 
and  imagination— great  designs  of  the  Great  Peter, 
as  he  perspectetl  in  the  future ; but  greater  after 
all  to  the  eye,  and  in  the  distance  than  near  by, 
and  in  earnest.  You  are  stified  by  no  narrowness 
in  streets  or  houses ; no  gables  hang  over  you  as 
they  do  in  Magdeburg  or  Hamburg;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pavement  is  execrably  rough,  and 
the  long  lines  of  palaces  and  palatial  houses  you 
find  to  be  only  of  brick  plastered  over,  with  great 
piles  of  debi'is , flung  off  by  the  winters’  frosts,  ly- 
ing at  their  bases.  Upon  the  Winter  Palace  and 
the  Palace  Anitchkoft’  you  see  traces  of  recent  re- 
pairs, where  the  stucco  has  been  supplied  again, 
giving  an  idea  of  cheapness  and  meanness  which 
does  not  well  accord  with  the  magnificent  perspect- 
ives of  the  streets. 

One  church  at  least,  and  that  a new  one  (hard- 
ly yet  complete),  is  worthy  of  passing  mention— 
the  Church  of  Isaac,  commenced  as  long  ago  as 
1807.  It  is  a Greek  cross,  with  a dome  far  supe- 
rior to  either  the  Invalides  or  the  Pantheon  of 
Paris ; and  four  majestic  portals  at  either  extrem- 
ity of  the  cross,  closed  with  bronze  gates  of  the 
richest  sculpture,  and  flanked,  each  one,  by  twelve 
columns  (monlith)  of  the  red  porphyry  of  Finland. 
The  architect  (of  French  birth),  M.  Montferrand, 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  growing  old  with  his 
church;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  is 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  a monument  of 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  forty-nine  years  ago. 

But  wo  must  not  linger  in  St.  Petersburg  while 
the  fete  is  waiting  for  us  in  Middle  Russia. 

Adieu,  then,  to  ^ our  long-bearded  isvochik , to 
whom  we  give  an  extra  handful  of  copeks,  for  re- 
membrance sake ; adieu  to  the  Perspective  News- 
ki, whose  joltings  we  feel  even  nowr,  and  whose 
grand  architectural  ranges  come  to  our  eye  here 
in  Warsaw ; adieu  to  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  rock 
of  granite;  adieu  to  the  Summer  Garden  (very 
cold  it  was),  to  the  Marble  Palace,  to  the  Troitsk 
Bridge,  and  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Czars! 

We  have  now  before  us  the  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  of  level  land — of  morass  plain — with  here 
and  there  a streak  of  cultivated  soil,  with  a village, 
and  its  green-spired  church  upon  the  slope  of  a 
gentle  swell  in  the  landscape.  Then  we  have  for- 
ests of  pine  and  birch,  the  white  bark  and  the  green 
boughs  mingling  pleasantly  to  the  eye,  and  lead- 
ing off  to  the  far  horizon  without  a break  or  a 
change. 

The  thing  most  noticeable  to  an  American  eye 
in  thiB  trajet  are  the  American  cars  on  which  he 
rides.  Suddenly,  from  the  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
movjiks  and  the  droschkys,  he  finds  himself  trans- 
ferred to  a railway  carriage  which  might  have 
been  built  by  Eaton  and  Gilbert,  of  Troy. 

Ordinarily  only  one  passenger-train  a day  passes 
over  the  road  to  Moscow ; but  with  the  plethora  of 
the  fete  in  St.  Petersburg,  there  are  from  six  to 
seven. 

In  about  twenty-two  hours  the  distance  is  usu- 
ally gone  over,  making  a safe  rate  of  some  twenty 
miles  in  the  hour,  stops  included. 

If  the  carriages  remind  of  America,  the  track 
and  stations  certainly  do  not;  for  though  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  American  engin- 
eers, there  is  a completeness,  a thoroughness,  and 
a disregard  for  expense  about  them,  which  one 
never  meets  with  in  our  railway  constructions  at 
home.  Is  this  Russian  accomplishment  a type  of 
what  we  may  do  one  day,  when  satisfied  of  the 
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policy  of  building  what  we  build  for  a century, 
instead  of  a period  counted  by  months  ? 

Beyond  the  Tver  (a  river  we  cross)  the  country 
^ seems  more  fertile,  the  cottages  are  more  frequent, 
the  villages  multiply ; and  presently  we  come  in 
sight  of  the  country  places  belonging  to  the  wealth- 
ier residents  of  Moscow.  After  these,  the  inde- 
scribable mingling  of  tower,  minaret,  crosses, 
domes,  steeples,  which  mark  the  great  city  of 
Eastern  Russia. 

When  Fenimore  Cooper  went  to  England  and 
France,  and  wrote  a book  of  his  impressions,  he 
told  about  Sensation  No.  1,  and  Sensation  No.  2. 
Of  all  this  trip,  from  Radleigh’s  to  the  great  Mus- 
covite city  (undertaken  solely  for  our  readers’  sat- 
isfaction), we  count  that  first  sight  of  the  green- 
and-gold  swimming  in  the  sky  down  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  Moscow  as  Sensation  No.  1 ! So 
Eastern,  so  distant,  so  strange,  so  weird — so  like 
a sudden  soul-bath  in  some  new  sea  of  thinking ! 

There  it  was,  the  gorgeous  Kremlin,  at  length ! 
shining,  glittering  (the  sun  was  an  hour  above  the 
horizon) — not  grand  by  any  rules  of  art — not  taste- 
ful even,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  count  tastefulness 
— not  useful  one  whit,  as  an  American  would  cal- 
culate utility — but  mocking  at  all  your  previous 
notions  of  fitness ; dazzling  you  with  its  fine  phan- 
tasmagoria; cheating  you,  and  lashing  you  with 
its  infinite,  tortuous  lines,  into  wonder  and  vener- 
ation! 

As  we  go  away  from  the  station-house,  after 
new  police  inspection,  in  the  drochsky  again  (and 
a ruble  at  Moscow,  just  now,  iB  less  than  a copek 
at  St.  Petersburg),  we  see  low  houses,  white  and 
shining,  with  long  gardens  before  them — half  re- 
minding us  of  some  suburban  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London.  We  see  winding  streets  with 
no  perspective  ; and  we  see  that  there  is,  after  all, 
filth  and  uncleanness  even  writhin  sound  of  the 
bells  of  the  Kremlin.  We  look  for  signs  of  the  fire 
of  1812,  and  we  fancy  we  see  the  smoke-stains 
around  church  door-ways.  We  hope  even  to  see  a 
bullet-mark ; but  remember  that  few  balls  were 
fired  there. 

The  Sensation  No.  1 lingers  still,  as  we  stop  at 
the  house  of  “Ivan  Ivanoff  Goward,  na  Bolshoi 
Dmietrief  ka  v*  domai  Kooptcheeki  Artemovoi  pod 
No.  472,  v*  Moskoui.”  And  another  sensation, 
without  particular  number,  comes  over  us  when 
the  day  comes  for  payment,  and  we  find  that  a 
dingy  chamber,  of  the  smallest  imaginable  capaci- 
ty, has  been  jotted  down  to  our  account  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  rubles  per  diem  (say  sixteen  dollars  a 
day)! 

But  have  we  not  come  for  the  coronal  fke — we, 
the  Count  de  Moray,  the  Colonel  Colt,  the  General 
Seymour,  the  Esterhazy,  the  Lablache,  and  the 
rest?  Shall  we  count  rubles  in  the  face  of  the 
Ivan  Veliki f Is  not  the  American  pocket  (figu- 
ratively speaking)  deep?  Is  not  ours  a great 
country,  though  we  have  no  Petrowski  Gardens  ? 
If  we  wear  no  gold  on  our  coats,  and  no  pearls 
embroidered  on  our  jackets  (as  did  Count  Ester- 
hazy),  have  we  not  California  and  Hurper's  Maga- 
zine? 

But  how  looks  the  city  ? Filled  with  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  West,  Here  and  there  are  tur- 
bans; wild,  strange  head-dresses  from  the  Cau- 
casus ; Armenians  in  long  white  beards  and  long 
straight  caps ; the  everlasting  sheepskin  jackets ; 
rae  long  robes  of  the  drochsky-drivers ; and,  from 
«me  to  time,  an  equipage  as  purely  Western  as  a 


turn-out  you  might  see  every  afternoon  in  Hyde 
Park. 

They  told  a story  (how  true  we  can  not  say)  the 
other  day  of  the  Count  de  Moray ; how  he  bar- 
gained for  three  carriages  for  a day,  before  his  own 
equipage  had  arrived,  and  what  think  you  was  the 
Votiurier's  demand? 

One  hundred  and  eighty  silver  rubles,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars!  The  Count 
demurred;  an  altercation  ensued: — so  the  story 
ran. 

We  took  no  carriage,  but  with  republican  spirit 
and  independence  urged  our  way  as  we  best  could 
amidst  the  throngs  that  peopled  the  streets,  grow- 
ing denser  and  denser  as  the  time  drew  nigh  for 
the  imperial  entry  of  Alexander. 

The  story  of  this  splendid  parade  will  have 
reached  you  long  ago  through  the  columns  of  the 
London  Times. 

Once  on  a time  somebody  asked  of  Voltaire  why 
he  did  not  write  such  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Racine  as  he  had  already  written  on  the  poems 
of  Corneille  ? 

“The  commentary  is  made  already,**  said  Vol- 
taire; “there  is  only  need  to  write  at  the  end  of 
every  page,  Beautiful,  Majestic,  Sublime  !** 

Shall  we  add  our  exclamations  to  those  written 
already?  Shall  we  attempt  any  description  of 
that  vast  throng,  glittering  with  steel,  with  gold, 
with  plumes,  with  diamonds  ? Shall  we  endeavor 
to  make  any  picture  of  that  splendid  train  of  war- 
riors, princes,  and  monarchs,  pouring  through  the 
streets  of  the  Oriental  city,  with  the  air  filled  with 
that  wonderftal  melody  of  bells  ? 

From  our  position  opposite  to  the  Hotel  Kot- 
chioubey  we  see  the  arrival  of  the  various  embas- 
sadors and  their  suites,  who  wait  in  the  salons  of 
this  palace  (graciously  offered  by  the  Princess 
Kotchioubey)  to  join  the  imperial  procession.  The 
Count  de  Moray  wears  only  the  Grand  cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  its  plaque  of  brilliants ; 
but  the  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  represents  the  realm 
of  Austria,  is  absolutely  covered  with  jewels, 
while  his  suite,  made  up  of  the  princely  families 
of  Austria  and  Hungary — as  fine  a bevy  of  young 
fellows  as  you  can  often  see — are  in  those  mag- 
nificent Magyar  costumes  which  call  up  involun- 
tary exclamations  of  admiration. 

The  Prince  Soutzo  of  Greece  gave  us  a type  of 
the  most  charming  kind  of  that  graceful  Albanian 
dress,  which,  from  the  time  of  Byron’s  portrait 
down,  has  bewitched  all  verse-loving  girls. 

The  Persian  embassy  was  by  no  means  so  sump- 
tuously arrayed  as  we  had  expected ; still  there 
was  the  unmistakable  Oriental  character,  carry- 
ing our  thought  away  upon  the  truncated  caps  and 
the  jeweled  cimeters  to  the  glories  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

And  as  we  contrasted  a sleek  old  Persian,  who 
smelled  of  sweet  incense,  and  who  had  come  up 
hither  from  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the 
crisp  Colonel  Colt,  maker  of  pistols,  from  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  each  a type  of  his  nation,  wa 
wondered  what  fate  was  after  all  most  enviable— 
to  belong  to  the  old  or  to  the  new — to  dream  life 
away  in  some  bower  of  Bendermeer,  where  sweet 
flowers  bloom  and  houris  glance  through  the  pome- 
granate leaves,  or  to  chew  tobacco,  make  money, 
and  kick  up  a devil  of  a row  ? 

Conservative  or  Progressionist,  which  to  the 
worthiest:  Bagdad  or  Washington?  We  must 
confess  that  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  that 
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every  excellence,  artistic,  moral,  political,  educa- 
tional domestic,  centres  in  the  Federal  Union  of 
America.  We  do  sometimes  envy  the  Persian  his 
beard,  the  Turk  his  pipe,  even  the  Frenchman  his 
city  gardens  and  his  cuff. 

And  there  at  Moscow,  seated  straddle-wise  upon 
a beam  projecting  over  the  street,  full  against  the 
palace  of  her  amiable  highness  the  Princess  Kot- 
chioubey,  looking  upon  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  in  bis  crimson  pants,  and  with  the  cock’s  feath- 
ers crowning  his  chapeau  ; looking  upon  the  prince- 
ly ladies,  very  beautiful,  with  their  rosy  cheeks  and 
flaxen  hair  (bringing  back  memory  of  what  the 
old  Saxon  ladies  are  painted) ; looking  on  Parsee 
and  Persian ; looking  at  the  giants  who  pranced 
by  in  livery,  and  who  could  not  call  their  souls 
their  own ; looking  at  that  Count  de  Moray  who, 
ten  years  gone,  could  not  so  much  as  have  found  a 
seat  w ith  me  astride  the  beam  opposite  to  her  gra- 
cious Highness  of  Kotchioubey;  looking  at  the 
long-bearded,  astute,  self-satisfied  Easterners,  who 
were  only  paying  a little  visit  of  ceremony  to  a 
mushroom  of  a monarch,  whose  great-grandfather 
might  have  swept  their  courts  of  Bagdad ; looking 
at  the  crisp  American  Colonel  again,  the  money- 
making manufacturer,  with  a smack  of  the  dam 
about  him ; looking  at  all  these,  we  say,  we  grew 
philosophic,  full  of  reflection,  and  wrought  out, 
there  upon  the  beam  opposite  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness of  Kotchioubey,  a series  of  observations  by 
far  too  long  and  too  serious  to  be  set  down  here. 

Indeed  we  are  running  to  the  end  of  our  paper 
without  yet  giving  a glimpse  of  the  real  essentials 
of  the  fete.  We  will  look  now  one  moment  upon 
that  day  of  coronation.  The  ceremony  is  td  take 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  within  the 
Kremlin,  which  will  accomodate  at  the  most  only 
four  or  five  hundred  persons  besides  the  official 
representatives  of  nations  or  provinces.  To  the 
Court  of  the  Czars,  indeed,  some  six  thousand 
tickets  of  admission  are  issued ; and  for  entrance 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  the  favors  are  ex- 
tended to  forty  thousand.  Under  which  category 
shall  we  have  the  right  to  rank  ourselves  ? Can 
we  become  attache  to  the  American  Legation,  and 
so  establish  our  place  among  the  five  hundred? 
Or  shall  we  purchase  the  privilege  of  some  enter- 
prising church  worthy,  who  prefers  a sum  of  twelve 
hundred  francs  to  the  honor  of  assistance  ? 

We  have  no  confessions  to  make ; it  is  enough 
that  we  were  there — within  the  precincts  of  the 
holy  cathedral — jostled  by  Todleben,  by  Gortscha- 
koff,  my  Lord  Granville,  and  Mr.  Seymour. 

We  saw  the  monarch  enter,  and  the  good  Phila- 
rete,  of  venerable  mien,  extend  to  him  the  jeweled 
crown,  which  is  token  of  sovereignty  over  all  the 
Russias.  We  saw  the  young  Emperor  raise  the 
bauble  to  his  brow,  and  at  the  instant  heard  the 
wild  burst  of  song  from  the  cathedral  choir,  and 
the  guns  booming,  and  bells  clanging  from  end  to 
and  of  the  city. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  fervor  with  which  the 
Emperor  embraced  his  mother  after  the  ceremony, 
and  with  what  feeling  he  met  the  salutations  of  all 
of  the  imperial  family;  an  evidence,  if  evidence 
were  needed,  that  no  weight  of  ceremony,  no 
artificial  elevation,  can  wholly  stifle  the  natural 
affections  of  the  heart,  or  forbid  the  expression 
of  that  social  dependence  which  reduces  a monarch 
to  the  standard  of  a man. 

Shall  we  say  how  the  General  Oaten  Sacken,  who 
could  brave  a campaign,  was  overcome  by  the 


crowd  and  heat,  and  was  carried  out?  Or  how 
my  Lady  Granville  just  missed  of  a faint,  in  full 
assembly  ? 

Shall  we  describe  the  diplomatic  costumes  of  the  t 
parties  assembled ; most  of  all,  of  the  General  Sey- 
mour, and  of  the  ladies  in  his  suite ; how  Miss. . . . 

[We  regret  that  a portion  of  our  correspondent’s 
letter  is  illegible  here,  having  come  by  a late  mail, 
all  of  which  was  very  much  injured  in  the  transit. 
— Eds.]  n 

You  have  to  imagine  a bit  of  paper  (a  large 

bit  to  be  sure)  pricked  through  with  pin-holes,  rep- 
resenting ever}'  imaginable  device,  and  held  before 
a strong  Argal  burner,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  illu- 
mination which  followed,  and  completed  the  fete*. 
All  the  quaintnesses  of  this  Oriental  architecture, 
the  Byzantine  minarets,  the  Roman  domes,  the 
Persian  verandas,  were  written  out  on  the  night 
sky,  in  lines  of  sparkling  gold.  Nor  were  the 
lampions  confined,  as  in  Paris  illuminations,  to  the 
frieze  columns  and  cornice,  but  even  the  ground 
lines  were  marked  with  living  flame,  so  that  the 
complete  outline  of  the  imperial  monuments  were 
traced  on  the  air. 

After  the  illumination  were  the  balls,  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  opera,  the  reviews  of  the  army,  and 
a thousand  things  we  would  like  to  describe  to  you 
if  time  and  space  were  at  our  command. 

We  can  only  say  now,  that  on  Monday,  the  16th 
of  September,  after  a final  visit  to  the  Kremlin, 
and  a pleasant  benediction  from  our  xstochik , we 
took  passage  in  a pochta  lcareta  (the  Russians  are 
responsible  for  the  name)  for  this  city  of  Warsaw. 

Five  days  and  five  nights  of  open  travel  were  be- 
fore us ; but,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  over!  The 
Beresina,  that  doleful  river,  is  crossed  (never  to  be 
crossed  by  us  again) ; and  here,  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  in  the  Nor y Sryat,  of 
the  old  Polish  capital,  we  put  our  seal,  and  an  end 
to  the  gossip  of  the  month. 


(fiitnr’B  Dr  am. 

THE  agony  is  over,  and  the  man  whom  the  peo- 
ple— at  least  the  majority  of  the  people — willed 
to  be  their  chief  magistrate  is  chosen  President  of 
these  United  States.  Half  of  the  people  have  been 
very  sure  that  if  he  were  elected  the  country  would 
come  to  an  end,  if  the  world  did  not.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Union  will  last  a little 
longer,  and  that  we  shall  have  some  good  times 
yet,  in  time  to  come.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
4 4 special  Providence  watches  over  children,  drunk- 
ards, and  the  United  States.”  They  make  so  many 
blunders,  and  yet  live  through  them,  it  must  be 
that  they  are  cared  for,  for  they  take  very  little 
care  of  themselves.  So  we  are  disposed  to  trust 
Providence,  and  not  to  worry. 

Speaking  of  worrying,  recalls  an  authentic  and 
very  good  story  of  the  Protector’s  times. 

Cromwell  was  sending  a special  envoy  to  Swe- 
den in  the  person  of  Bushrod  Whitelock.  The 
embassador  was  a very  devout,  but  nervous,  anx- 
ious body,  and  as  he  was  about  to  embark  he  was 
detained  at  Harwich  by  a storm.  The  distracted 
state  of  the  nation  troubled  his  mind,  and  sleep 
would  not  come  to  his  pillow.  Tossing  on  his  bed, 
he  frequently  uttered  bis  distress  in  groans  which 
came  to  the  ears  of  his  confidential  servant  lying 
in  an  adjacent  room.  At  last  the  servant,  who 
had  the  respect  of  his  master,  ventured  to  say, 
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feinS*  he  could  over*  helm 
w Ilk  hia  ability  and  *io~ 
queoce  lit?  mast  gifted 
minds,  and  cfttsf  Inio  tine 
sympathies  of  th^  ritnpteM 
end  poorest  w*.  Kakitf- 
ton's  mind/'  {*l'd  b*s  >*  Waa 
like  the  pTobositia  *m  >te* 
pliant— It  could  tear  up  ifc# 
mightiest  »*k,  end  db#*ect 
th©  ti  lament*  rA  & lily. 

“The  world  tuu*»  produced 
: three  men  very  much  alike 
J:  in  mental  and  physical 
structure — $L  Paul,  John 
I Calvin/  laid  Alexander 
ft  Hamilton.  They  resem- 
bled each  other  very  mock 
in  Mature ; end  from  all  we 
can  gsiu  from  pietum  itud 
txadtUim  sf  tkei'if  u^^:; 
movements,  and  iaei^ij^K,' 
they  looked  very  much  alike.  I fe^mku  doubt,  if 
we  conJd  tee  them  all  three  together,  wn  Ahould 
suppose  the>»  were  brothers,  born  »k  mv«  birth, 
dawn  in  Coimeetkat,  where  thr*©  children  at  '*■ 
birth  is  not  an  trovammou  event." 

Whetbbt  thw  at  sound  one  of  wrt*  fhete 

i*  no  doubt  was  iffety  goad  judge  of  4 

horse.  A brother  mbifter  fo  the  city,  intending 
to  porch***  ite*,  on.  tto  m*U?- 

walk  to  «sk  Aftfcr  taking  a gtfod  Isok 

at  him.  Dr.  l&ijioo  jxdnted  t©  tli©  fcuee*  yd  th* 
horse,  ^incli  wwwbrti,  tediealiftg  that  he  *r.«*  in 
;ih^  Uhblt  atumbliog  ^Thak'’  said  tte,  “an 
good  Mgn  br  xiobuten  but  a very  bad  sign  Tor  a 
t m’uxkiei'ff  horse/' 

not  to  go  *«  steep  J * 

Ntfr  loo#  <igo,  in  ©tie  of  She  obscure  streets  <A  a 
bftyv  itot  far  from  our  own.  a Mm  of  the  Km* raid 
Jala  by  birth, land  a >©n  of  the  sea  by  trade,  was  on 
iVis  B&&  to  die.  The  priest  bod  been  sent  for.  and 
was  ready  to  administer  tin*  teat  rit^  of  tbo  € bn rch 
to  the  dying  #e»muh,  so  soon  m he  should 
his  sihs.  But  Patrick  had  none  uf  iluti  Jtitki  At 
thing' to  boast  *jf;  indeed  he  said  That, to tftb  boss 
pt  his  woliection^  he  had  no  £hi«  0j^^s^kW,  ill, 
st  all  Be  had  hmu  a sailor,  M kitlfci  ititd  && 
Touch  it  in  fix  mites/  done  his  duty — swearing  a lit tl*,  and  dmkuig  hU 

The  Mtsioua  inquirer  turned  his  horses  head  in  grog  a©  well  a*  th?  next  soon ; but  he  liad  always 
short  metres  and  trotted  olf^  th^  other  way,"  ha.v*>  come  to  time  in  a JigM,  *pd  #*»  never  licked  in 
mg  no  noliou  of  going  round  eft#  gteW  to  get  to  bln  Ufb,  ?o  th*tT  fatAM  p&fSyfa  did  not  believe  W 
Pimlico.  ' . * bad  any  thing  ©h  bU  wind  to  be  sorry  for ; end  40, 

— " pU«*  your  fivurentrt  let  t«ft  olf  n*yv  imd  if  you 

AxRcbiOTRJi  of  the  eeJotir*$vd  Dr.  Mason,  nf  jtho  let  nwt  otf’afy,  lot  we  otf  as  aiy  as  you  can*" 

'Scott* h Uh firch  id u Bethink  thee  again,  my  bo ti,’}  said  the  priust, 

ant,  and  *attu*  of  thunt  capital  ,H»e  .nitobiogruphy  M lias  no  mid?  «v?r  toni  hi*  Viitf  cod  perhaps  hia 
of  Mr.  Woddhriil^  th©  blind  preaclt^ir,  Atrrutsthiss  soul,  Crmn-  thy  hand  ? tie  honea*  cow,  fqr  douth  ii 
many  rlmrhing  rominb^w-?  <>i  tb’?  gltffiou*  nt  11)^4^/’ 

preacher,  fie  rwt  'J^oTlI^P  ie»  41  Tour  rive«mc«  1*  right/'  groaned  ibo rp$vt  fel- 

11  is  niadnoc  wft>  f qiitil  ti,  h/s  matier ; and  ^vhon  loty-;.  u 1 did  once  conyeit  a Jew,  but  I bad 
the  ghmi  l^id  himself  but  to  $ti  hi*  pest  ho  waa , ten  lt.M 

w'iUioat  a pfe^f  ii>  tb|i  p»hnt.  It  tir^ed  to  hij  inld  of  " Convert  a Jew  ! and  sure,  Pat,  there  vro*  no 
him  that  when  lie  ^OfnpafVvl  Na^d(^«.  to  a rr/yal  sin  in  that*  But  how  did  you  maftsgfc  ibo  tuifttitr* 
Bftogal  ti^er  r.runitxmg  th»i  bones  uf  lhtj  nAlionE,  pmy  ?,? 


coMPAftiTiv  e »U£^  or  ni;u*W: 


dlTTS  or  mtt  BS, 


halt, 

ajKUL- 


tnAtt  /.OLOKOVv 
KtXO  vJ*1  liSULK  VOsOOW, 


“ Pray,  Sir,  if  voii  pleaso,  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  a queitioa^4! 

“ Certainly,  ^ban."  , ‘ , . ; . 

Pray.  Sir*  do  you  out  thiiik  that!  flod  jgovemed 
the  world  very  wdl  before  you  cnm.n  into  it  ?" 

' ^TjmlaUbtudly  1 da«"  ‘ . .•  ;■•'•• 

^ And  ymy*  Sir,  Jo  yrm  not  think  that  ho  will 
govern  wbvn  vau  urn  gone  mil  of 

M" 

k-TV'b«  sure  ho  wirfr^  ^ \*  »\  -‘(  , 

“ Then,  Hht  pt\y  eycusi?  me,  but  may  you  not 
trust,  him  U*  govern  it  the  IttUo  kittle  you  arp  to 
live. hr  U ?*'  ^ 

To  this  ^aertlon /jVblt^Jook  hitd  no  reply  to  mak^ 
but  turning  oV*f  bo  soon  fell  1 
. % IV*  mt^mt : <$#  the  some 

exactly— vvb  mftf  glevp  Hi  the  Dmwcr—  tmfe  td- 
trust  Pruvtiifenhd  td  tnfee  >iafo  qf  life -com) try  white 
we  Hye,  anil  w hail  we  Ate  KHtherod  with  the  ftw. 
tliers. 
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.ns  4evrfvaiul  1 told  him  so.  II 0 got  r'my,  kv  fruitful  in  they  disv^v&ry  of  new  enjoy* 

wrrotllr  tike,  ami  where  he  Taped  up  to  givivme  u | l^rri  that  tlfom  i«  real  plea^urfc  in  being 

clip  th«  boat  w^htbver  Oitto  one  slda,  $uul  over  he  j.huwg.  Ttv prove  it,  the  interesting  records  oft  ho 
nr^nt  ftp  to  the  sea.  As  he  o*mt  up  f caught,  him  j *c4tfo]d  in  years  Jong  past  have  been  carefully 
S<y  the  hair  ofMti  h^d,  end  St  eametc*  me  niit  ai  f tearvlnut,  to  lind  w hat  light  trfi*  history  casts  on 
orwe  that  it  would  he  * good  time  to  convert  him  ; t il  thfems tlut  may  be  personal  to  many.  The  most 
end  nb%  say*  I,  a»  I dmw  hi*  bond outof  rite  f of  those  who  are  hung  do  indeed  die  and  make  tio 
T*  ^ dear— lor  I thought  l would  <u»  sign  tfeet  is  eypreMvn  of  any 

II  ol  v Catholic  Church  i1 
. '‘  Sat  » hit  >f  ii  * 


ey  dear,  xln  yoa  belioru  wi'tW  emtftatmns^.iud  it  probable 

- • I tf  nd  til,  :ju.ietit  voi**,  and  nil  decided  indication* 

fv  >ahl  lie  -cleared  Ills  \ of  dissatisfaction  ware  counted  in  the  negative  the 

oiojitb  of  tbn  liter,  nod  so  1 settled  turn  down : proportion  iu  regard  hanging  as  11  tietightfai  rt- 
ibis  \i  again.  Once  more  l brought  hh  chin  to  the  j creation  would  U?  ld«t  t>y  a Vory  decided  uuyority,, 
tvp  bf  the  hfiwjK,  ami  ashed  Mm  tinderiy,  S 1 ’Fhe  fact  **>,  ihrfl  IdWr  who  have  been  iti  that  lint 

■ ■ ’ Do  y ou  mdievo  in  the  Holy  CothoUe  Church  j hive  kit  any  very  Uinitict  intimations  of  their 

^envihittuta  on  the  sul^ecr  nuw  under  consideration. 
*.•§'•  don't  think  I din’  he  said,  hut  not  so  do-  There  was  a friend  of  hitfd  iWoiT  who  meant  to 
fivUedh  atf  hefora,  and  .3  ducked  him  r*gam  c iriiii  hang  himself  u lii.tie — just  enoaghfo  know  hovr  it 
now  for  the  «kwl  time  l rui*>jdlum(  and  fetid,  felt— hue  ha  lost  hk  footing,  tunt  was vnidowi* at 
t3 1 Do  you  botieve  fo  the  iiidy  Catholic  Church  the  toi  extremity,  h-iving  neatly  U$i  Ui*  Kfo  W 
ntwt*  J trying  to  *ue  how  near  hu  could  ramus  to  ibt  #mf 

" His:  wtw!  ahm*.i  gofto,  hot;  I heard  him  urul  stats  It , He  ediil  that  Ins  foil  n<ripsfo/&ud 

diMinctly  Imt  iee)Tyai*3\vfn,  ‘TVs,  1 dp;'  ami  m,  that  hia  only  sensation  was  the  drp  l^lo^'  hi.^  ryo, 
u*  ir  *nd  the  J«nvtv  giro  up  w tm  h chsmned  first  to  hlagk  and  then  to  $ky-hluc. 

ihwr  rcligidii  so  asy  lifter  tli&y  g>?i:  ir,  i tilou^ht  I Thew*  tiilora  wpre  a stnnrco  of  pkaauiy  to  ldni  for  a 
■ wo.uM  muke  him  rare  fpr  tfe  jkingd<mif  fm4^rrnV|  motnunv,  but  his  amusement  As*  of  ver>  short 
And  sO  f let  him  go.  Jlf*  fr«c«r  cvixue  up,  and  I { duxation,  and  came  near  ending  in  ft  tnigedy. 
fcop«:  to  m^fet  hkw  Ili  ^aradiset.  That,  yotir  rivet-  j Captiia  Montfigii^*  wras  hnnged  in  Ernrice,  ahd  rua- 
Ue’nt^  ts  thfe  wray  f converted  ft  Jew,  and  sometimes  i coed  from  the  gibbet  at  the  interference  of  Vtsctmnt 
.1  iw.ft*  if  1 ^»gbt  to  have  taken  him '-httb .tfab  Ijoa-t, ! ■ Tohrmte.  Tlseom plained  that,  having  lost  all  pain 
and  left  him.  take  his.  clionce  of  getting  into  the  S an  on  tristant,  he  had  now  been  called  back,  byhis 
king>iom/’  } punlun,  froto  a light  of  which  the  diuno  d«H«l  a!) 

The  tiuiy  iaibfT  adimauisheil  -Pikt  that  ha  did  * duscriptkbi.  Another  criminaJ,  who  escaped  by 
TMrv  W itjtig  to.  let  tlni  ga  *0  the  bottom,  and  the  breaking  of  the  cord,  said  that  aftar  a second 
the  pu«>f.  follow : said  hw  '#%*■  very  much  of  the  priest’s  of  suffering 'a  tiro  spared,  and  across  it  die  most 
opinion  . ^0  Pa  repented  him  sorely  uf  his  eon-  beautiful  nv-ejiuo  of  trees.  Henry  IV,  of  France 
v^rtiyg  f he  &wt  rct*»ir4d  absolutidii  according  sent  liis  phyfliclin  to  ijuefttlon  him,  md  .when  tmn~ 
W the  rii^a  x»i  hit and  In  a few  tninabas  tion  was  mudffbf  * pardon,  he  aaid  It  wa?  not  worth 
VWAthmi  hb  list.  the  asking.  The>  ItyfuLm  ftmtihe  eaya  that  this  Is 

~ the  uni  form  testimony of  who  ha>*«  been  n**b 

Trrn  )*%  &&  peleiirafod  in  song  and  cued,  after  being  in  ai-  state  of  suspense  between 

atory  from  age  to  age,  hut  It  was  reserved  for  bur ; heaven  and  turrit  Tho  casen  till  in  Imoks 
■ •-</:  .uivmIicaI  •All 

; : agreot.hat  the'uneaaineks  is  quit  15 

, •.;. . Tn^a^ntairy ; (hut  ti  .'pteasiirah)* 

* v ; j; ?■<■■  Itijafa ki  -il,'* H'(dt cn'fow . «f  ywrioa^  ho«fy  ai^it 

, lip  before  the  M>/ht  ; nod  airier 

. ..  r 1 .gK^^4  \?l ' \ <m ':$t ihe^e.have  Ihkmi  truxed  upon  for n 

^ ■ •i  f ! ■ i moment— hut  ^ mmocr,t  tto»v  i* 

y ; " j • tmtertw’itely 

? Is  ouhvion. 

' ' ' v:...~.  Tills  beautiful  dit-plav  *\T  xrp». 

J ;••  ' y ,,v>  ore  hue  Writ  preV.nlrti  aW*  to  itici 

g I *•*."  '■<  b ; ■;..  t y , ; ')?>  droWiilii^  whofiayef^nf^iu^hi 

-&<  -zr  < A r ' ;.  • 1 ^ : hark,  lb  con sefogariiejw  fo  of 

tltg nfoaAnre^i im>.tea/)  of  ih<*  ptii.y 

%t  'kjv  J * ** Oic}^ y^i^rimiced,  rfrp  Prst 

i - ^ .. J i •.  pang  leas  .p2L^t.  Still  >fo  iltihlc 

I '•  . 'y^W  ^efpaip  hat  thp  prefKHidemifco. 

{{  * • . . !v  - • . ■ , /.%  Vfe  a crv-ul  many 


annteetrrents  mure  likely  r«  Ik? 
popular  than  (hat  of  hanging  by 
thc-nflck*  and.  go  hut/  as 
f^hias  cari  he  ?^eu  for  0 ahlljmg 
thxbugh  a giays  hibw  itintijtffo 
fxjopfo  will  hardly  ws  by  by»k 
at  them  with  ttudr  Yifsk*  >0 

nous*.'  i T> . yy;  . : • .• 


• • 

- • ipy,#,  '.„(  , v»>  7^ 

jrWo'ii . * < nw  tf  ‘'nn^gr  / 

IliisS  tj *•  ivf;  \rffct  the  ;i 

I wv-^j  Wti- -bp«r 


Thk  - iri^vbimv  nro 

tttiW  yuper>«db>g  thft  uae  of 
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seamstresses,  so  that  it  is  thought  in  a year  or 
two  there  will  be  no  need  of  women  at  all.  Old 
Grubbs  says  that  he  always  thought  them  (the 
women,  not  the  machines)  the  most  useless  and 
the  most  expensive  invention  that  was  ever  made. 
They  cost  more  than  they  come  to,  and  fetch  no- 
thing at  all  when  they  get  old.  One  of  the  edito- 
rial corps  in  the  West  complains  bitterly  that  he 
has  just  been  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  $*250  for  kiss- 
ing a young  ladv  against  her  will.  A neighbor 
consoles  him  by  relating  his  own  experience.  He 
kissed  a young  lady  against  her  will  one  time,  and 
it  had  co9t  him  a thousand  dollars  a year  ever 
since.  Sewing-machines  don’t  cost  any  thing  like 
that ; but  a loving  wife,  even  if  Old  Grubbs  thinks 
she  is  only  so  soy  is  a thousand  times  better  than  a 
dozen  of  “them  machines.”  The  fact  is,  if  we 
had  to  take  our  choice,  instead  of  a sewing-ma- 
chine we  w'ould  have  a 41  spinning^/enny.”  Not 
so,  however,  is  the  sad  and  bitter  resolution  of  a 
Portland  Yankee,  who  has  become  disgusted  with 
the  44  hull  fcmail  sect.”  He  writes : 44 1 have  gin 
up  all  ideer  of  wimen  fokes,  and  have  took  to  per- 
litikil  life.  Aingills  in  petticuts  is  well  enough  to 
look  at,  and  for  fellers  to  talk  about,  but,  bless 
’em!  they’re  so  slippery  as  eles,  and  when  you 
fish  for  ’em,  and  get  a bite,  you  somehow  or  other 
find  yourself  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  string — 
they’ve  cotched  you!  And  when  you’ve  stuffed 
’em  with  pea-nuts,  and  candy,  and  daggertypes, 
they’ll  throw  you  aw'ay  as  they  would  a cold  tater. 
Leastways  that’s  been  my  speriens.  But  I've 
done  with  ’em  now.  The  Queen  of  Sheber,  the 
Sleepin’  Beauty,  Kleopater's  Needle,  Pompev’s 
• Pillar,  and  Lot's  wife,  with  a steam-engine  to  help 
’em.  couldn’t  tempt  me.  The  very  sight  of  a bon- 
net riles  me  all  over.” 


“Samivel,  bevare  of  the  vidders,”  was  very 
good  advice,  but  who  takes  advice  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  a bewitching  woman.  It  is  an  im- 
peachment of  one’s  own  good  sense  to  suppose  that 
he  can  not  take  care  of  himself  when  only  a wo- 
man is  in  the  case.  Yet  so  honest,  simple,  and 
unsuspecting  was  a young  merchant  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dobson,  formerly  of  Slow- 
ville,  Connecticut,  that  he  never  once  mistrusted 
that  the  Widow  Ivison  had  any  designs  on  his  per- 
son. Indeed,  the  widowr  had  not  for  herself,  but 
being  the  lone  mother  of  a lone  and  lovely  daugh- 
ter, she  thought  it  not  unmeet  that  young  Mr. 
Dobson,  a thriving  tradesman,  should  often  see 
the  daughter  of  her  house  and  heart ; and  then, 
how  could  he  help  but  love,  and  woo,  and  win 
her?  Dobson  was  her  frequently-invited  guest; 
to  church  and  opera  Dobson  often  was  asked  to  go 
with  the  w idow  and  her  daughter,  but  the  widow 
was  subject  to  sudden  headaches,  and  the  youth- 
ful pair  were  obliged  to  go  without  her  maternal 
company  and  care.  The  widow  kept  an  account 
at  Mr.  Dobson's  store,  and  in  fine  weather  Miss 
Emily  w*as  sent  again  and  again  to  purchase  some 
indispensable  nothing,  that  nobody  could  select 
but  herself.  The  widow  thought  she  had  him  sure. 
Other  people  thought  so  too.  Mr.  Thomas  P. 'Dob- 
eon  thought  nothing  about  it.  While  the  widow' 
was  looking  for  him  daily  to  call  and  ask  for  the  i 
hand  of  her  daughter,  he  was  looking  for  the  wid- 
ow to  call  and  settle  her  bill.  So  matters  stood 
when  the  young  merchant  called  at  the  widow’s 
one  morning,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
young  lady.  After  a little  pleasant  chat,  he  said 


he  wished  to  see  her  mother,  and  presently  the  wid- 
ow appeared,  as  pleasant  as  the  morning  of  spring. 

Mr.  Dobson  began,  without  any  hesitation: 
44  Mrs.  Ivison,  as  I am  going  to  the  North  for  goods, 
to  be  gone  a few  weeks,  I called  to  see  you  in  re- 
lation to  our  matters.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right,  Sir;  I admire  your 
frankness.  Have  you  spoken  to  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Dobson?” 

44 Why  no,  Madam,  I have  not  indeed;  as  she 
is  quite  young,  I presumed  that  the  business  was 
all  in  your  hands.” 

44  Oh  no,  Sir,  not  at  all.  It  is  all  as  she  says. 
I leave  it  entirely  to  her.” 

44  Well,  then,”  said  Dobson,  rising  and  putting 
his  hand  to  his  breast-pocket,  44  J may  as  well  leave 
the  bill” 

“Bill!  bill,  Sir!”  screamed  the  widow,  forget- 
ting herself  in  her  disappointment  and  vexation. 
“What  do  you  mean  by  a bill,  Sir?” 

44  Only  a little  bill  of  $59  50  for  things  that  Miss 
Emily  has  had  at  the  store,  Madam.  Why  are  you 
surprised?” 

“Because,  Sir — because  I thought  it  had  been 
paid and  showing  the  astonished  young  gentle- 
man out,  she  promised  to  send  a servant  with  the 
money  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Dobson,  when  he  returned 
from  New  York,  44  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Ivi- 
sons.  Miss  Emily  was  as  cool  as  an  icicle  when  I 
called  the  other  evening;  and  the  widow  gave  me 
the  cut  direct  when  1 met  her  in  the  street  to-day. 
Somebody  must  have  been  telling  lies  alarnt  me 
while  I was  gone.  I am  glad,  though,  she  jxrid 
her  bill;”  and  then  Dobson  scratched  away  at  liis 
books  and  his  head,  and  soon  forgot  the  widow  and 
her  lone  and  lovely  daughter. 


None  of  Young’s  44  Night  Thoughts”  w ere  truer 
to  the  young  heart’s  experience  than  these : 

*Tis  sweeter  than  all  else  below, 

The  daylight  and  Its  duties  done, 

To  fold  the  anns  for  rest,  and  so 
Relinquish  all  regards  but  one ; 

To  sec  her  features  in  the  dark ; 

To  Jie  and  meditate  once  more 
Some  grace  he  did  not  fully  mark. 

Some  tone  he  had  not  heard  before; 

Then,  from  beneath  his  head  to  take 
Her  notes,  her  picture,  and  her  glove. 

Put  there  for  joy  when  he  shall  uAke 
And  press  them  to  the  heart  of  love; 

And  then  to  whisper  “Wife,”  and  pray 
To  live  so  long  as  not  to  miss 
That  unimaginable  day 
Which  farther  seems  the  nearer  ’tis ; 

And  still  from  joy's  unfuthomed  well 
To  drink,  in  tfleep,  while  on  her  brow 
Of  innocence  Ineffable 
The  laughing  bridal  roses  blow. 


When  railroads  were  a new  institution,  it  was 
a frequent  amusement  to  observe  the  consternation 
the  fiery  monster  caused  as  he  plowed  bis  way 
through  the  world,  over  the  bills  and  far  away. 
They  arc  quite  us  great  a novelty  now  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  as  they  were  hereabouts  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  In  Georgia,  a short  time  since, 
i a boy  from  the  woods  was  at  the  depot  when  the 
train  wras  on  the  track,  and  as  lie  was  gazing  in 
stupid  wonder  at  the  fixins,  and  wandering  in  the 
cars,  the  whistle  shrieked  its  unearthly  sound,  and 
in  a moment  more  the  whole  thing  was  driving  on 
at  the  rate  of  44  two-forty.” 
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and  significant  quill — as  from  the  proof 
it  conveys  that  some  poor  labors  of 
mine  in  former  years  were  not  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  class  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  All  my  life  long  I 
have  had  a warm  side  toward  the  work- 
ing man.  When  1 was  yet  a child  I 
had  a fondness  for  being  in  shops  and 
factories,  to  witness  the  progress  of 
handicraft ; and  now  that  I am  getting 
old,  I confess  that  my  taste  is  unalter- 
ed. Still  I say,  speed  the  plow — 
speed  the  anvil — speed  the  loom. 

44 1 hope,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  live 
to  see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  few- 
er jealousies  between  wealth  and  labor. 
Till  that  time  comes,  we  must  let  the 
wicked  and  ignorant  on  either  side 
complain,  threaten,  and  magnify  sep- 
arate interests.  The  wise,  meanwhile — 
whether  men  of  capital  or  men  of  work 
— will  admit  the  rights  of  all,  in  the 


“ Oh,  lordy !”  screamed  the  boy, 44  stop  it,  stop  it! 
I ain’t  a gwine !”  and  bursting  open  the  door,  he 
stood  on  the  platform  between  the  cars.  Just  then 
the  train  was  crossing  a deep  and  cavernous-look- 
ing gorge  on  trestle-work,  and  seeing  the  trees  and 
fields  far  below  him,  the  frightened  booby  fell  on 
the  door  and  fainted  away.  Presently  he  came  to, 
and  looking  up  at  the  conductor,  who  stood  by 
him,  he  cried  with  horror, 44  Say,  stranger,  tell  me, 
oh,  lordy ! has  the  thing  lit  ?” 

Ax  Eastern  man  writes  us  that  a stage-driver, 
hy  whose  side  he  was  riding  on  the  box  a few 
weeks  ago,  told  him  the  following  story  as  they 
passed  a wretched-looking  farm-house,  and  the  old 
farmer  lounging  about  the  door.  The  driver  said : 

44  A Boston  trader  called  at  that  house  some 
time  ago  to  buy  cheese,  but  when  he  came  to  look 
at  the  lot  he  concluded  not  to  take  it,  it  was  so  full 
of  shippers . As  he  was  going  off,  the  farmer  said 
to  him,  4 Look  here,  Mister,  how  can  I get  my 
cheese  dowm  to  Boston  the  cheapest  ?' 

44  The  trader  took  another  look  at  it,  and  seeing 
more  and  more  evidence  of  its  being  alive,  replied, 
4 Well,  let  it  be  a day  or  two  longer,  and  I guess 
you  can  drive  it  right  down  /’  ” 

44  Eliza,  my  child,”  said  a very  prudish  old 
maid  to  her  pretty  niece,  who  would  curl  her  hair 
in  beautiful  ringlets,  44  if  the  Lord  had  intended 
your  hair  to  be  curled,  he  would  have  done  it  him- 
sJf.” 

44  So  he  did,  Aunty,  when  I was  a baby,  but  he 
thinks  I am  big  enough  now  to  curl  it  myself.” 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander, 
D.D.,  of  this  city,  wrote  a series  of  letters,  in  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  to  Working  Men,  over 
the  signature  of  Charles  Quill.  Not  long  since 
he  received  a beautiful  cane  as  a present  from  a 
young  man  who  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
perusal  of  the  letters,  now  published  in  a irook. 
The  distinguished  author  has  written  the  following 
interesting  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment : 

“MV  DEAR  LITTLE  JoHX  El.LIOT, — It  W3S  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  to  me,  when  I received 
the  beautiful  oaken  walking-stick,  turned  and 
carved  for  me  by  our  good  friends  in  Newark. 
And  my  satisfaction  was  derived  not  so  much  from 
the  perfection  of  the  work — the  acorn,  oak-leaves, 


persuasion  that  the  poor  boy  of  to-day  may  be  the 
wealthy  statesman  or  philanthropist  of  to-morrow. 
I speak  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  because  life  is 
but  a brief  day.  Yesterday  I was,  like  you,  a little 
boy  ; very  shortly  you  will  be  a man.  When  that 
time  comes,  I trust  you  will  see  around  you  thou- 
sands of  educated  mechanics.  Even'  time  I enter 
vour  common  schools,  those  palaces  of  the  people,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  next  generation  will  enjoy 
an  amount  of  light  altogether  unknown  in  this.  God 
grant  that  w ith  the  light  of  natural  culture  our  peo- 
ple may  possess  the  crowning  ornament  of  religion. 

“When  your  education  shall  be  complete,  let 
me  bespeak  from  you  a sympathy  for  the  working- 
men. Some  of  these  days  you  too,  like  your  fa- 
mous and  sainted  ancestor,  will  wield  a pen ; and 
though  you  will  not  employ  the  Indian  tongue, 
you  may  write  something  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  industrious  classes.  You  will  not  find  them 
ungenerous  in  their  returns.  Commend  me,  with 
hearty  thanks,  to  those  who  have  done  me  the 
honor,  and  believe  me  to  be,  your  warm  friend, 

44Chas.  Quill.” 

Please  not,  most  attentive  correspondents,  to 
send  any  more  anecdotes  of  the  44  Hard  Shell  Bap- 
tists” to  the  Drawer.  "We  have  had  enough  of  them, 
and  more  than  enough,  and  the  following  is  the 
last: 

44  In  the  autumn  of  1849  a party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  visited  Mount  Washington,  Bullit 
County,  Kentucky,  to  attend  an  Association  of 
this  much-abused  and  somewhat  eccentric  sect. 
For  some  time  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Uncle  Thomas  Benson,  a most  worthy 
Baptist  of  the  old  line,  who,  in  accordance  w'ith 
the  customs  of  Kentucky,  and  the  well-known 
habits  of  the  people  who  were  now  his  guests,  sup- 
plied them  plentifully  with  the  ‘good  creature,* 
which  they  received  with  thankfulness,  and  used 
as  if  they  loved  it.  One  day  the  party  were  in- 
vited to  go  home  to  dinner  with  one  of  the  breth- 
ren who  had  not  a reputation  for  hospitality  equal 
to  that  of  their  present  host,  and  Boatman,  a lead- 
ing Hard  Shell,  objected  to  accepting  the  invita- 
tion. He  was,  however,  finally  overruled,  and  the 
party  set  off.  Arrived  at  the  house,  they  were 
kindly  received,  and  Boatman  left  the  company 
for  a few  minutes,  but  soon  returned,  a broad  and 
beaming  smile  upon  his  face,  and  a huge  bowl  of 
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egg-nog  in  liis  hands.  Presenting  it  in  triumph 
to  the  party,  he  roared  out,  4 Well,  friends,  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  I thought  we  ought  to  have 
staid  at  old  Uncle  Benson's,  but  I tind  we  are 
among  God  s good  people  up  here  wherever  we 
go.*  ” 

44  The  Landlady’s  Daughter,”  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Uhland,  is  one  of  those  strange  and  start- 
ling conceits  which  no  other  language  attempts : 

There  came  three  students  over  the  Rhine— 

Dame  Welter's  house  they  entered  in  ; 

“ Dame  Wertcr,  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine  f 
And  where's  that  lovely  daughter  of  thine  f" 

“ My  beer  and  my  wine  are  fresh  and  clear— 

My  daughter  is  lying  cold  on  her  bier." 

They  stepped  within  the  chamber  of  rest, 

Where  shrined  lay  the  maiden,  in  black  robes  dressed. 

The  first  he  drew  from  her  face  the  vail ; 

“Ah!  wert  thou  alive,  thou  maiden  so  pale," 

He  said,  as  lie  gazed  with  saddened  brow, 

“How  dearly  would  I love  thee  now!" 

The  second,  he  covered  the  face  anew, 

And,  weeping,  he  turned  aside  from  the  view; 

“ Ah  me ! that  thou  licst  on  the  cold  bier, 

The  one  I have  loved  for  so  many  a year!" 

The  third  once  more  uplifted  the  vail. 

He  kissed  the  lips  so  deadly  pale ; 

“Thee  loved  I ever,  still  love  I thee. 

And  thee  will  I love  through  eternity." 

And  that  kiss — that  kiss — with  Promethean  flame 
Thrilled  with  new  life  the  quivering  frame ; 

And  the  maid  uprose  and  stood  by  his  side. 

That  student's  own  loved  and  loving  bride  1 


The  Crimean  heroes  are  all  the  rage  in  the  Old 
Country,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  especially  the 
Irish  heroes.  Their  modesty  is  world  famous,  and 
they  maintain  their  reputation.  It  was  at  one  of 
the  festivals,  now  so  numerous,  that  an  Irish  sol- 
dier returned  from  the  East  was  thus  accosted ; 

44  Well,  Pat,  my  good  fellow,  and  what  did  you 
do  at  the  Alma?” 

44  Do ! your  honor  ? Why,  I walked  up  bowld- 
ly  to  one  of  the  inimy  and  cut  off  his  feet!” 

“Cut  off  his  feet!  and  why  didn’t  you  cut  off 
his  head  ?” 

44  Ah,  by  my  faith,  that  was  off  already!” 


44 1 think  our  church  will  last  a good  many 
years  yet,”  said  a worthy  but  waggish  deacon 
to  the  minister;  “I  see  the  sleepers  are  very 
sound.” 


The  bar  is  well  represented  in  three  veritable 
incidents  that  have  come  recently  to  hand.  First, 
let  us  hear  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Marshall, 
once  a prince  of  good  fellows,  whom  we  remember 
to  have  seen  and  heard  at  the  bar  when  he  was  a 
temperance  man,  and  then  again  when  he  was  not 
a temperance  man — indeed,  when  he  rather  leaned 
the  other  way. 

The  Hon.  Member  of  Congress  was  defending  a 
man  charged  with  murder,  in  Jessamine  County, 
Judge  Lusk  presiding.  The  testimony  against 
the  prisoner  was  strong,  and  Tom  struggled  hard 
on  the  cross-examination,  but  to  little  purpose,  for 
the  old  Judge  was  inflexible  in  his  determination 
to  rule  out  all  the  improper  testimony  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  defense.  At  last  Tom  worked  him- 
self into  a high  state  of  excitement,  and  remarked 
that 44  Jesus  Christ  was  convicted  upon  just  such 
rulings  of  the  court  that  tried  him.” 


“Clerk,”  said  the  Judge,  “enter  a fine  of  $10 
against  Mr.  Marshall.” 

44  Well,  that  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  any 
body  being  fined  for  abusing  Pontius  Pilate,”  was 
the  quick  response  of  Tom. 

Here  the  Judge  became  very  indignant,  and  or- 
dered the  clerk  to  enter  another  fine  of  $20. 

Tom  arose  with  that  peculiar,  mirth-provoking 
expression  of  countenance  that  no  one  can  imitate, 
and  addressed  the  Court  with  as  much  gravity  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  as  follows : 

44  If  vour  Honor  please,  as  a good  citizen,  I feel 
bound  to  obey  the  order  of  this  Court,  and  intend 
to  do  so  in  this  instance ; but  as  I don’t  happen  to 
have  $30  about  me,  I shall  be  compelled  to  borrow 
it  of  some  friend ; and  as  I see  no  one  present 
whose  confidence  and  friendship  I have  so  long  en- 
joyed as  your  Honor’s,  I make  no  hesitation  in 
asking  the  small  favor  of  a loan  for  a few  days,  to 
square  up  the  amount  of  the  fines  that  you  have 
caused  the  clerk  to  enter  against  me.” 

This  was  a stumper.  The  Judge  looked  at  Tom, 
and  then  at  the  clerk,  and  finally  said, 

44  Clerk,  remit  Mr.  Marshall’s  fines;  the  State  is 
better  able  to  lose  $30  than  I am.” 


That  is  very  well ; but  we  proceed,  secondly,  to 
say  that  is  not  so  good  as  another  from  the  same 
quarter.  A Western  correspondent  writes  to  us 
that,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  same  Jessamine 
County,  this  redoubtable  lawyer  was  engaged  in  a 
trial  before  a J ustice  of  the  Peace.  Tom  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Squire  that  he  had  made  an  erroneous  de- 
cision on  a certain  point  of  law,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  cited  authorities  from  King  Solomon  all  the  way 
down,  piling  tome  on  tome,  till  the  Justice  was 
ready  to  swear  that  he  didn’t  care  a button  for  all 
his  books,  or  Tom  Marshall  either.  After  Tom 
had  exhausted  his  whole  fund  of  argument  and 
eloquence  to  no  effect,  he  said, 

44  Will  your  Honor  please  to  fine  me  ten  dollars 
for  contempt  of  court?” 

44  For  what  ?”  asked  the  astonished  magistrate. 
“You  have  committed  no  contempt  of  court!” 

“But,”  replied  the  illustrious  Tom,  in  his  own 
provokinglv  ludicrous  way,  44 1 assure  you  I have 
a most  infernal  contempt  for  it  /” 


And  now,  once  more,  which  is  thirdly ; the  same 
correspondent  writes  yet  another  incident  that  re- 
cently— he  says,  only  a few  days  ago — transpired 
in  one  of  those  important  little  tribunals,  a Jus- 
tice’s Court,  in  the  independent  republic  of  Brown 
County,  Indiana. 

A man  by  the  name  of  Gray  had  sued  a neigh- 
bor for  killing  his  dog.  The  evidence  was  clear, 
and  the  lawyer  of  the  plaintiff  submitted  the  case 
in  a few  words.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  then 
rose  and  spread  himself  for  a speech.  He  was  just 
launching  into  the  merits  of  the  case  after  the  usual 
exordium, 44  May  it  please  the  Court,  we  are  proud 
to  live  in  a land  where  justice  is  administered  to 
the  kiftg  on  the  throne  and  the  beggar  on  his  dung- 
hill— ” when  the  Squire,  who  had  heard  enough, 
interrupted  him,  and  said, 

44  Mr.  II  urd,  you  may  go  ahead  with  your  speech, 
but  the  case  are  decided.” 

The  lawyer  very  wisely  reasoned  that  there  was 
no  use  in  expending  his  eloquence  under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  and  wound  up  with  a few 
preliminary  remarks. 
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WttA*  IT  HOST  OOUA  "POL 


The  annexed  capital  and  not  umnstractbe  sn* 
sedate  is  told,  ip  a.  receitf  review  of  llean  Swift, in 
a |j^ndc«i  ; ' " ' 

4 When  George  IfauUmer,  \)&  printer,  murped 
imn  wbex«  h©  1k«}«  aolkiting;  e«i> 

s>qriptVori«  fcir  to  edition  iif  the  J>eon%  work*,  be 
went  to: -po-f  bin  respect*  to  trim,  m o gold*. 

laced  wuiMcout  a ba^Vwi^f  jwiti  utjmr  thu  like  Xfc|>~ 
penes.  W ]CPt  yip.oe? i <«tX:  WTO  wi lii  the  same  cere- 

Bioohs  mtithe  iid  bean  m tmtinj  sir^ogotv 
^AmipfAy,  Slf/  said  he,  * what  may  be  your 
comcnaud*  With.  nte  ?*  - , ; % . ./;'•»'*  v ? Y 

u ‘'f  thought  it  my  duty,  Sit/  jrepKed 

Faulkner^ ' i©  wait  upon  you  brined  tocty  upon 
mjr  am vai  tettt  London/  ';  Y ::.’>':.‘\V  1 n \\ 
*■*  Fray,  Sit;  w ho  a*e  yi/a*4 
4>' 4 Georg*  Faulkner;  um  printer,.  Sir/ 

U ’ Y«™  deorge  Faciilkiiur,  the  printer  1 Whyt 
Sir,  Ton  ur«r  Themvftd  xmpucteut,  bur&fvved  impos- 
tor I *Ttr  ttm George  PnnikiWis  * -pUm, 
sober  cidierij  and  ^©uld  neve/  t rbik  Isiiri^eif  out 
in  gold-  Iac«  &nd  other  fopperies,  Get  par  of  my 
hmx^  or  I wifi  at  onco  bavo  ydit  H«st  lor  the  Hodae 
of  Corrrc^ou ?<  N* 

f Away  went  f&iiikm t\  u fet  wdd,  and 

h*Ting  ehajfigiid  his  b#  yeturnfti i to  tlio  dean- 

err,  where  be  was  received  with  tho  grftattwE  e.ot* 
diiiity.  , "Vi  ’■  v1':'  • J ; ’ K- r : 

14  ‘ My  ftiVfld  pbotpi f/(  utid  tb«*  ,1>jjm4v^-I  am 

glad  to  »ee  you  returned  Biifo  f rora  AVrhy> 

here  ha^  liefen  au  impudent  fcUow  ju^t 

now%  dressed  in  i lacod  'waiitobait  and  othfif  rddicft- 
looa  ganni'uUj  who  $aid  A»f  \r^»s  Gnorge  Fhdikneff;’ 
the  priutw  t I st»ou  cli at«'/heci  how'fiVef  T M 


“ S Ayrp8»?K  nna  the -'.^trpu^^it  toin, ^ acpoyiim^ 
to  ttip  Ktrw  Bngfnnd  Frfinec,  at  id  hM  ^roateji 
wrajf  carrying  off  the  Oa aa  on  ids  ^hmihiyra, 

But  that  was  Balhitnr  to  w)j&t  ihe  Koy.  pr,  Tyiig 
of  our  city  did  hi  WilHacisthwm  last  Auptdy  at  a 
jtrrat  h^ratstek  eclehr&aoft.  ‘the iEmmmar,  * to- 
VoL  XIV.— No. 


ligio 09  paper,  says,,  that  as  he  was  addrn&dog  w 
crowded  a^wsmbly,  about  two  tbouaaiul  pcdpUf^  ha 
waited  e1iH|uem  as  usual,  and  u carried  o<T  the  nu- 
diyhca  MUy*  .Thia  exploit  hav&n  rianip^ou  and 
his  gatos  ai together  in  the  dv«d^,  and  hm*aft^ 
^hhu/^Udm'jafV;^^  M Whf>  i*  tht  \ 

man  2*  they  vrdl  tdeast*  td  an^ver,  " Itr.  Tyog  *’ 

TiscT  rarely  is  there  more  goo«i  sense  in  three 
v erses  of  poetry  than:  in  the  ill  tip  petifr  wo  arc 
about  to  ciipy.  Thr  old  pmvv^b,  aGod  hdp j» 
those  who  help  i«  os  tea*  &&  it  mold, 

ami  after  all  la  aatd  and  dona,  la  thl*/^buni?y  If  in 
no  Oliver, ..a  mao  must dcp«.ud op 
not  ou  ptttrott3Lf?es  sf  he  would  haro  er  d«aenr9  aui^ 
«ea»..  . 

Ttmrxmtht^r  mx.  *,  ,>;  :: 

' iThcy  nV«  sd^h'e  ».id  wuoeeliu  tfr««v  ; / •;  ; 

VttdhrA  uu>  and  hoUoiTd  loe,  more  and  more ; 

Srti-3  tiiAt  i oaiy  aiioiud  5 wai! while,1 
C»^on4  tholr  patroimgft,  too,  w itb  « smile. 

But  vim  atl  tlmir  imtior  Riid  approbation,  t 

I shoiddylonfi  a^o,  hare  died  of  suinraUan, 
oome  an  e$uellowt  man, 

Wi&iiH&ti?  to  buip  Oie  ajinajf.  hegaa. 

<tov4fftd<.<fr?  lui  tb(vfu.o3  1 tin. 

)(s>Wuciha§5 and  rate  1 shall  never  forget; 

Tet  1 can  imt  embmeo  him— tboufch  cut* rr  XoilLA 
Kfrtc  ImyiMjlf  «o»  tola  excadtefti  mao. 

A \}t  hiitoowia  poetrj"-*-*  portly  rdl- 

urne,  ty^a^Taphbhlt^d  $%%£*  i^dt^&ihoi  <sjnp 
piled  by  Num,  «ml  pobi^lntd  by  ^uvon  Broth- 
t>rs  p bat  the  mo«l  bunptis,  if ‘dot  thfe  most  aidualng 
thing  iti  tho  tiooky  iE  ibo  fact  that  tb»  iximpilar 
ntauva  hi  tho  pfete,  Umt  the  wholn  r»ng«  of  Ht- 
efnture,  ^nghHh  and  Am»iricsu,  doH  nol  tlur^Ub  % 


There  i*  a not  for aomvdvddy  to  crack-  .-,- 

But  if  *5  to  that  the  latlleai  are  hot  givtn  to 
writing  hu moron*  vorset  they  arm;  the  theme,  the 
insplridg  theme,  c*f  ntoiMentha  the  poetry 
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fills  this  volume.  Here  is  one  of  Tom  Moore’s 
epigrams,  to  a lady : 

“ Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  heaven’s  court  a form  more  fair 
Than  Beauty  here  on  earth  has  given ; 

Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see, 

The  voice  we  hear — and  you  will  be 
An  angel  ready-made  for  heaven  1*' 


“ Comx,  come,’*  said  Tom’s  father,  “at  your  time  of  life 
There’s  no  longer  excuse  for  thus  playing  the  rake ; 
It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  of  taking  a wife.” 

“ Why  so  it  is,  father — whane  wife  ehall  I taker' 


“ To  win  the  maid  the  poet  tries. 

And  sometimes  writes  to  Julia’s  eyes; 
She  likes  a verse ; but,  cruel  whim. 
She  still  appears  a-verse  to  him  1” 


A correspondent  who  does  not  wish  his  local 
habitation  or  his  name  to  leak  out,  writes  to  us 
that  a young  woman  in  his  village  applied,  a short 
time  since,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, who  is  also  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  a 
certificate  that  she  might  be  legally  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  teaching  school  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  magistrate  is  a very  worthy  officer, 
but  his  education  had  been  badly  cared  for  when 
he  was  young.  He  was  now  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  showing  his  hand ; and,  after  profound 
deliberation,  he  produced  the  following : 

“N.  Y.,  June  9. 

“ A sertifit  to  keep  cool. 

“T.  J ON  SON.” 

The  Boston  Daily  Journal  says  there  is  a man 
in  that  city,  who  during  the  past  year  or  more  has 
practiced  as  an  apothecary,  advertising  in  one  or 
two  of  the  penny  papers  in  accordance  with  his 
profession.  Some  weeks  since  his  tax  bill  was 
sent  to  him,  but  as  it  was  not  paid,  a few  days  ago 
he  received  a note  informing  him  that  a warrant 
had  been  issued  against  his  estate  for  the  attach- 
ment of  sufficient  thereof  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  together  with  the  costs.  To  this  note  the  de- 
linquent returned  the  following  cool  reply  in  writ- 
ing: 

“Dxab  Si* — I received  your  very  polite  note,  and 
though  interesting  only  to  myself  would  inform  you  that 
I should  be  extremely  happy  to  find  myself  with  $9  and 
odd,  this  morning,  after  seven  years'  sojourn  in  your  goodly 
city — every  thing  in  the  shape  of  property,  personal  or 
otherwise,  having  vanished  long  ago.  Nothing  but  a beg- 
garly account  of  empty  bottles  (which  I was  insane  enough 
at  one  time  to  advertise  for  sale,  but  can  not  even  give 
away),  remain  for  yon.  Trusting  you  may  meet  with 
better  success  among  the  rest  of  your  acquaintances, 

“I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

li 

“P.S.  Should  it  be  in  your  power  to  place  me  in  any 
position  where  I might  obtain  regular  meals  (however 
frugal  they  may  be),  you  will  confer  a favor  on 

“Yours,  etc.,  . 


In  a modest  but  well-conducted  periodical,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  students  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  we  find  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  44  Greenwood , the  City  of  Repose”  from 
which  we  take  the  ensuing  beautiful  passage : 

“ In  these  still  homes  are  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren, yet  they  all  are  quiet.  There  is  no  restless 
pattering  of  little  feet  or  confusion  of  eager  voices. 
They  do  not  laugh  or  cry,  and  they  have  no  wants. 
And  here,  too,  are  youths  and  maidens,  yet  no  low 
words  pass  between  them;  they  have  no  wild 
hopes  of  the  future,  no  happiness  with  its  glow,  or 


sorrow  with  its  ashes.  They  care  nothing  for 
pleasure  or  learning,  fame  or  love.  What  a rest 
it  must  be  to  subdue  all  this  thrilling  life  and  emo- 
tion ! And  here  are  men  who  once  seemed  but 
the  embodiment  of  thoughts  and  deeds,  yet  how 
changed ! Here  the  merchant  takes  no  interest  in 
the  morning  papers  with  the  prices  current — is  in- 
different to  the  sale  of  stocks.  The  lawyer  has  for- 
gotten his  clients  and  fees;  the  pastor  his  flock. 
The  politician  does  not  attend  to  elections  and 
stratagems ; he  even  does  not  seek  an  office.  The 
sailor  does  not  watch  the  wind  and  weather,  and  is 
not  particular  about  his  reckoning ; he  has  given 
up  his  vigilance  and  toil.  The  fireman  does  not 
start  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  or  evince  a 
feverish  haste  to  be  first  at  the  post  of  danger.  He 
has  given  up  his  engine  and  his  feuds : such  things 
do  not  interest  him  now.  All  these  have  left  busy 
homes  in  yonder  tumultuous  city,  yet  they  do  not 
expect  to  return.  However  unfinished  their  busi- 
ness or  unrealized  their  hopes,  they  will  not  close 
the  one  or  realize  the  other.  They  have  not  even 
made  arrangements  to  have  their  correspondence 
sent  to  their  residence  here.  Should  life  and  death 
depend  upon  their  testimony,  they  will  not  be  called 
as  witnesses.” 


The  newspaper  item  was  right  which  records 
the  accident  of  the  sloop- wreck  on  the  North  River, 
in  September  last,  in  these  few,  but  graphic  words : 

“ While  the  storm  was  at  its  height  the  vessel 
keeled  to  the  larboard,  and  the  captain  and  another 
cask  of  whisky  rolled  overboard.” 


Among  the  Websteriana  there  is  nothing  of  his 
better  than  the  answer  to  the  French  Minister, 
who  asked  Mr.  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
whether  the  United  States  would  recognize  the 
new  government  of  France. 

The  Secretary  assumed  a very  solemn  tone  and 
attitude,  saying, 

“ Why  not  ? The  United  States  has  recognized 
the  Bourbons,  the  Republic,  the  Directory,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  First  Consul,  the 
Emperor,  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Phil- 
lipe,  the — ■” 

44  Enough,  enough !”  cried  the  French  Minister, 
perfectly  satisfied  by  such  a formidable  citation  of 
consistent  precedents. 


We  gave,  not  long  since,  in  the  Drawer,  a spec- 
imen of  the  magniloquent  language  in  which  our 
“ colored  brethren”  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Here  is 
another  44  sample,”  and  of  actual  occurrence  in 
Washington  Market,  having  been  overheard  by  a 
friend,  whom  it  pleased  so  much  that  he  took  it 
down  at  the  time : 

“My  colored  friend,  George-Edward  Fitz-Au- 
gustus,  walked  up  to  the  wagon  of  a fat  country- 
man, and,  after  peering  for  some  time  at  his  stock, 
inquired,  4 Are  dose  good  taters?’ 

44 4 Yes,  Sir,'  responded  the  countryman. 

44  4 A tater,’  resumed  George-Edward  Fitz-Au- 
gustus,  4 is  inevitably  bad  unless  it  is  inwariably 
good.  Dere  is  no  medeocraty  in  de  combination 
ob  a tater.  De  exterion  may  appear  remarkably 
exemplary  and  beautisome,  while  de  interion  is  to- 
tally negative.  But,  Sir,  if  you  wends  de  article 
on  your  own  recommendation,  knowing  you  to  be 
a man  ob  probability  in  your  transactions,  I,  wid- 
out  any  f order  circumlocutions,  takes  a bushel  ob 
dat  superior  wegetable  !*” 
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H^PO^EW  MONTJILT 


I^IGCRE  i la  4 dress  of  rf<ib  Itghlvbjhe  tarTUa, 
J with  iL&uuee*  of  wl'surR  ?fwgtet  representing 
tangled  beds  of  rosea*  in  their  natural  color?.  Tire 
i*crthft  and  £leev*i>  &r*  ^adlar  uWtesigre  hut  nure 
Towar.  The  benhu  fewna  epaulet  tea  bn  the  shoitlr 
duf»,  and  mmii  lir  a pbiftt  about  tho  mid-depth  of 
‘.the  cojua^,  which  to  pointed  The  vkm  to  iuii, 
i th  ITMo  ^ ^ hich  only  the  upper  ouo 

appears  i»  the  figure,,  tjpan  the  edge  is  woven  u 
narrow  fr&gvs&d  Jmr«*w  Lined  of  blue  velvet  >iUv 
paraiM  with  (he  tiOuneo*.  A b^Mrunm  of  the 
t*.amu  material  as  iho  dress  trim*  Us  top,  which  is 
further  enriched  with  ao  thffrttura  point  lace. 
The  under^iii*evee  are  jnifledf,  with  trn.no irf  stripes 
of  c«rw?  velvet  miming  length*  i*8. . The;,  hair  is 
ornamented  with  uuinmiretinted  vfoy-Jcavee  and 
gyeun  grape*.  ,'\  *"  ;.  ‘: •" ' / . X ’ ' ' 


Tire  L«;  fcvRK  in  . Finite  $ will  afford  a hint 
arranging  tho  baff  for  onfmarr  wraatorfd,  fa* 
dspi?niiofiiof  the  ornatniiTi ts introduced.  Tho 


dsp^miofitof  the  ornaments  introduced, 
wmih  Woi  miliidal  fttrtfci  and  (towers ; the  leaver 
Mug  or  v aried  tiau Jot  green  and  deep  autumnal 
hues.  A *«  e**tf  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  with  floated . 
ia  pjaesd  iS«i&\r,  This  m*y  to*  spotted  with  pearl* 
and  odgsd  whk A 


FlttftKB  6,— UJEAI>-I>REB3. 

The  H ffwtxvr>xiESB  In  Figure  G i?  of  velvet, 

Uf  to  that  described  $buve  \ or  It  may  bo  orna- 
mented with  straw  bottom*  * Uh  single  straws  of 
chenille. 


¥i»ip&£  7,— Co/m««  p’Odw 
Tim  Uoryrjjnfc  V Otrrv^  (Fig. 


..  , . ;}i  is' vwy  .'na^h 
I tie  <ompc^(i  of  lightobloi  or  rosh^oioml  or 

«(hw  riimiftf  teitirir*  Griped  with  satio  ribbon* 
with  tows  of  pearl.  Tbi*  U gr*fce- 
fully  iw&tedi  &>  to  form,  with  an  opposite  gar- 
Thai  of  white  liUcs>  ft  wreath  wt*U  trailing  ^praya- 
The.'drapury.ia  fringed. with  gold. 

Cloak*  fashioned  like  those  known  as  *>  travel- 
Tij£-'ebihk*c‘  sfK  mtiwh  in  favor.  They  are  .if 
life1  Bonrtetsnre  ornamented  with  bird-of^ 

pamdl^  jjhjinex.  afilifp^s  of  Ihe  crown  vary  «t 
pteasurei  perbaps  the  curtains  fcre  tesa  deep  than 
h^ioi  orre  cxih e rwl wo  there  to  little  change.  They 
^Ciit  :- greatly*  jind  ere  *matl  over  i£e  hcfiuh“~ 

arid  tlomices,  rytaih  their  popn- 
I Urity.  — Skirte,  when  plain,  are  olfcp  trimRied  up 
the  %»ht  with  pc^ifmdtrm ^Button*  are  in 
rngna  For  oraarDeote  ^ many  of  ihn^a  ftre  very  *U* 
gahtX-  , Velvets  and  black  laces  arw  tnucb  u»ad  tto 
jrv,nmftL&, 


Fiotmje  S.^C^nraTjiuj  uy  ^tiieyKd, 
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uts  KAjrktr  rav.vK.i’^YJni?<i  kl ttrt  or  rn-r  Ecitk, 


t m nmosmrios  of  m 

r1  ’v-alt  Xitov*n  in  cer- 

ua\  n ifcife  likn  a movement  \v;va  • k 


dm,  and  the  various  Menn^trips  throughout  the 
world  j nil  thtt  freuyt*  were  urmnimnn*  for  free- 
dom- . ' jSi  ‘ ' , v ’ ‘ ■■  ‘ 

AfteT  deliberation,  it  wis  decided  that  the 
ftmt  htvW  shoiild  lie  struck  to  Amanda,  «?nl& 
*»a#  absorbed  in  ififi 

tf&ii ► K’Ue  nest  <pe$tion  wa$  wtocjHtri  nf  Amer- 
ica ahoa  Id  be  wd«ct*a?  SPfai 


~ xe\n  vi\v\t*s  ftuu  a movement  \va*  on  foot 
br  tfcn  emanoipalion  of  the  brute 
:aito$ 5 from  the  thralidom  of  man 


For  m mi 


Eniared  uf  In  the  year  lS5f»,  t^'MAt$*r.£nd  ikolV**.  .to  - the  C&fJC*  tWare  of  the  l>i* 

foctftft.Soatherr#  Dniriet  oOfair  Vort  .',  *'•  ,,/  -*\  V\  - • ;-’  r ' / 

\ Ot,  XI V i^KOi  80. — &[  *;:*,  • £ ''V  .*  * ; '■■>'  v.". 
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interest  was  argent  in  favor  of  ihtvofoerside  of 
the  Mississippi  An  eltrtjaimt  d*\>:£Mion  from 
Hndscm  Bay  pressed  the  claims  of  Canada.  The 
Alligators,  a la rge  and  pcrtverfiil  corn  inn  nlty* 
protested  that  it  would  ho  death  to  them  to  travel 
north  oft  he  Carolines  ; and  as  they  held  a {row- 
er of  attorney  from  the  fishes,  whtrsympathUed 
in  the  movement*  though,  from  obvious  reascm** 
they  conld  not  take  an  active.  jmrfc  in  it,  their 
opinion  had  considerable  weight,  Finally,  on 
the  proposal  of  nn  Hay  i}nesaou  • 

was  referred  to  a Commute*  consisting  of  the 
Horse,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Magpie*  It  has 
been  prate n d ed  that  this  Com  mitten  di  d hot  dis- 
charge  its  functions  with  tbs  integrity  which, 
might  hard  been  expected the  Jack^s  after- 
ward brayed,  Within  hoanogof  many  respectable 
brutes  that  the  felt  his  oats  (of  course  im- 

plying that  UnU  vegetable  had  {>©011  used  to  tot- 
rapt  bitKj ■{  4tXd  ft  yoimg  Crocodile  r^er^mfed, 
with  many  tears,  that  the  Monkey  did  not  come 
mt  of  the,  business  with  dean  hands.  However 
thfe  bs,  the  report  of  the  Commute*  was  urmn- 
haems  in  favor  of  the  Ejysian  Fields  at  ilobofeea 


— the  time,  a fine,  bright  November  night,  just 
before  the  ejection.. 

The  decision  being  final,  all  the  brutes  sub- 
mitted except  the  Alligators,  who  intrusted  «t 
fflendly  ^fjlecht  with  their  remotietfasice,  l 
pot  that  r am  unable  ifr  give  this  document^ 
which,  ! om  toll  was  remarkably  touching  and 
^fibetive;  but,  from  reason*  which  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  mention/  it  was  'never  read,  and  ii  ffi 
wuimtw  m the  possession  of  its  gustodian* 


On  th«  evening  fixed,  th#  Moakay  who 
on  the  CtmxmHie^  and  wIW  had  bad  the  advant- 
age of  mining  ^guAxntanvn  w ith  My.  HfibU, 
pu^dAU  tfcfe  tedfe*  .of  SkfriumV  Museum,  and 
led  the  iinpriKoxifid  annual*  forth- 


___  . ...,  . 

longing  to  the &t&fceti  Island  Fetfy  Company 

had  beeh  chartered  by  the  Jackass  (a  relative 


as  it  a{»pcaredv  of  $$&•  of  dm  imfijaager?),  and  by 
midnight  the  whole  party  had  crossed  the 
vriibxxit  other  acehieut  than  fc  rexhxmJre  vri&  6 
l^rty  of  police -ofiiccftu  who,  on  being  assured 
hv.  the  Fatvot  that  they  were  all  Democrat^ 
v«,  tet  theta  pass  without  comment,  ; x'  ’ 
On  reaching  the  ^toiind,  the  fugitives  fimnd 
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nity,  as  became  deputies  from  Spain,  A Fox, 
with  the  finest  and  smoothest  brush  in  the  world, 
might  hare  been  heard  discoursing  eloquently 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesar*  to  a group  of  Hip- 
popotami, who  were  evidently  delegates  from 
the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  common  herd  stood 
a small  party  of  Lions  of  very  distinguished  as- 
pect; they  refused  to  fraternize  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures from  Van  Amburgh's,  and  com- 
municated with  the  rest  of  the  assemblage 
through  the  medium  of  their  valets,  the  Hy- 
enas. A serious  Giraffe,  from  Haro  urn’s,  was 


a large  party  assembled.  Delegations  had  ar- 
med from  every  country  in  the  world.  A se- 
lect body  was  in  attendance  from  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  headed  by  a fine  Boll ; and  at  least 
thirty  representatives  of  the  Jordan  des  Plantes , 
with  a Frog  as  spokesman,  were  discussing  the 
Rights  of  Brutes  and  the  theories  of  Proudhon. 
Several  Ermine,  of  judicial  aspect,  and  an  Eagle 
or  two,  with  drooping  wings,  came  special  from 
Moscow  and  Siberia.  A party  of  Bears,  with 
famished  looks  and  a terrible  flavor  of  garlic, 
were  standing  on  their  hind-legs  and  their  dig- 
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THE  IKWJS  fOECLAIlF  THAT  TI1F.Y  W1  Lh  MU  flUlSMIT. 


The  Pohcufixes  volunteered  to  act  as  Secre- 
taries. 

The  Buffalo,  squatting  on  his  hams,  wished 
that  some  worthier  person  had  been  selected  for 
the  responsible  post  of  President  of  this  august 
assemblage.  He  was  no  orator;  hut  he  trusted 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  [Loud 
applause  from  the  Dogs  and  V nltarea.]  He  had 
long  been  satisfied  that  man  was  not  entitled  to 
the  sovereignty  he  had  usurped  over  the  world. 
What  was  man  ? Had  not  one  of  liis  own  race 
described  him  as  a biped  without  feathers  ? And 
should  a biped  command  quadrupeds  ? 

The  Eaolk  would  have  a remark  to  make  on 
that  subject, 

TTie  Chair  meant  no  offense  to  any  honor- 
able brute  or  bird.  He  was  ready  to  resign  the 
chair,  if  any  member  desired.  He  knew  he 
was  incompetent — [Here  the  tender-hearted 
brute  became  visibly  affected.] 


noticed  in  close  conversation  with  a female  os- 
trich ; from  sentences  which  were  overheard  by 
rite  by-standers,  he  seemed  to  be  urging  her  to 
adopt  skirts,  and  so  cease  to  scandalize  the  pub- 
lic by  the  exhibition  of  her  legs.  In  fine,  there 
were  present  members  of  nearly  every  respect- 
able family  \n  the  Animal  Kingdom — all  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand, 
and  imbued  with  the  noblest  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. Nothing  was  heard  but  exclamations  of 
friendship  on  every  side;  and  though  an  en- 
thusiastic Wolf  did  strangle  a Lamb,  and  a Fox, 
in  a fit  of  absence  of  mind,  choked  a fat  Duck, 
these  accidents  were  rightly  ascribed  to  the  force 
of  habit,  and  did  not  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
proceedings. 

At  about  one  o’clock  the  assemblage  was 
called  to  order  by  a load  snort  from  a W ild 
Boar,  from  Ceylon,  who,  in  compliment  to  the 
country,  moved  that  the  Buffalo  take  the  chair. 
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Wtft>  declared  tha  t the  Chair  enjoyed  pfe,  the  KatUesTi^ke.  and  ihePanther  a Corn- 
h&  ennfideoefc?  he  had  \mg  known  Mm,  and,  mittee  on  ResolotMr^  and  the  Mosquito,  the 
ihmiidv  their sfpfrdpn* differed  on  some  points.  Elephant,  and  thu  Coekeh«fer  a Coiuinittee  cm- 
he  could  $mk  fnroc*«Uy  of  his  ho  Flora  hie  friend,  a Elan  of  Action.: 

R-vp^wdlj?  hi*  noa£  and  hra-'^uiluusd  the  Alfred  rtm*  wj*h*rmi:fc  warmth  to  shriek 
Wolf,  muipio^^p:  hs  was  interrupted  hr  that  a Permit  nfch i P com  dent  Nhbuld  1>e ftpiFOmted. 

The  0 x,  vrho : do&e&ty  prevented  The  S was  would  feel  obliged  it  the  Oyhna 

Ilia  taking  pan  in  h d^haie\wtoeh  concerned  so  would  not  spit:  in  tor  mk* 
neor  a hdativ^ ).  fat  ha  moved ma^tiviQ  Tli^  Uutc& ^ hoj^d  l»e  had  not  vme 
do  now  proceed  %n \wmim,  tte,o1.tobt>  insulted/  HeconVidered a relerecce 

An  old  * moved  that  Omxntttw*  oh  W spUtiag  > '■  ; , ; ; ; - , 

Oedentmli*,  on ^solutions,  and  ifi  a Plan  of  Art  <$*l  Teteih  who  had  got  ’into  a tmk  und&r 
Action  Ijifc  apfMiot-ed.  Cunh-O  mtaaies-nnaiy,  one  of  the  Phi»ri.x»h^  <uvl  .hern  ^ot  out  by  the 


TUt  .i^>wxaruiirfi.i,y;«:4e«^. 
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The  Wolf  growl- 
cd,  abstractedly,  that 
she  was  small  bat 
tender. 

A tUu  batted  the 
. fiT  j Wolf  to  order.  Not 

I j content  with  dese- 

fL****^1"  crating  the  very  be- 

ginning of  their  pro- 
ceedings  by  s laugh - 
- -*rrnjw  tering one of  his (the 

wSS^  Ilam’s)  children,  this 

ferocious  creature  was 

J " _ _ J,  c video tly  absorbed  in 

Shjg^  horrible  visions  of 

eating  her — 

: A Vcltcbje  ex- 

claimed  that  lan- 
guage  failed  to  por- 
tray  such  depravity. 

^ The  Jackal  con- 

J \ A Bull  Doo  snarl- 

»fe,:  ^ T [ \ cd  that,  with  the  per- 

^ m 1 f C'  - mission  of  the  Chair, 

Sir"#  he  would  vindicate 

B the  outraged  dignity 

■f  r-‘ of  the  assemblage. 

|l|f~  * v ^ 7 The  Wolf  would 

mil  J j Tt ash  leave  to  say  that 
'{ji  y . ' he  had  been  misun- 

'V.:  derstood.  His  re- 

Vv  p-  mark  was  made  in 

a purely  parliament- 
\.  'l  S\Jgpf  . ary  sense. 

V \ \ ;t.  • yti  j The  J ACKA88  snb- 

V m ! tuitted  that  this  was 

V V ];v;(  perfectly  satisfactory. 

\\  The  IUm  being  of 

V\\  this  mind,  rubbed  his 

V. . nose  against  tliat  of 

the  Wolfs  in  token 
of  reconciliation. 

On  motion  of  the 
Mon&u,  the  assembly 
resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  Mull  in  the 
Chair. 

A Cock  rose  to  crow  that  the  business  before 
the  meeting  was  the  selection  of  a President. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  and,  albeit  not  given  to  crowing 
over  others,  he  thought  he  might  veuture  to  say 
that  no  one  there  had  so  just  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage  as  himself.  Nor  did  he 
believe  that  there  wore  any  there  whose  peculiar 
capacity — ahem  I he  Would  not  say  more — was 
so  well  adapted  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
President  as  his  own.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  command.  While  his  friend,  the 
Lion,  for  instance,  thought  himself  fortunate  if 
he  secured  one  partner  in  his  home,  he  (the 
Cock)  had  never  less  than  seven  in  his  hnreera. 
He  bad  historic  prestige  too.  Ills  friend,  the 
Frog,  would  certify  that  that  highly  intellectual 
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some  animals  was  astounding.  He  would  as- 
sure the  Snake  that  he  was  present,  and  on  ques- 
tions of  expectoration  he  would  olyect  to  any 
one  trying  to  head  him  off. 

The  Raven  knew  and  respected  the  claims 
of  the  Toad ; but  he  would  submit  to  bis  honor- 
able friend,  whether,  considering  the  advances 
which  the  young  meu  of  America  have  made  in 
the  art  of  expectoration,  it  would  not  be  digni- 
fied and  decorous  and  proper  to  relinquish  the 
practice  to  them  ? 

Tbc  Toad  apologized  for  his  wan  t of  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  Ho  had  been  3ZG3  years  in 
n crevice  of  a rock.  If  the  men  of  America 
were  its  great  proficients  as  the  Magpie  said,  lie 
was  not  the  reptile  to  deny  them  a monopoly  of 
spitting. 

Cries  of  Question,  Question. 

The  Chaijr  would  ask  his  friend,  the  Wolf, 
what  business  was  before  the  meeting  ? 
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race  of  men,  ihf>  Fr&mdr(groans  from  the  iuwem- 
bly%  v^pfesioal mankind,  had  chowsia 
iua  to  typify  ?bfcir  h^st  qmiiittes*  Pervwaliy* 
he  had  .Wjuyed '.  fnea&Oup  aae  of  tfe 
gTcao^t  hejx&x of  nradera  Anna 

— trader  whose  <ve.  licr  hAd  JoftimM  she  ait  of 
ww.  [Here  the  Sloth  was  heard  to  arioa*,  and 
the  Hyena  co  ksugb  bitterly*}  J$e  (ihe  Cock) 
wa*  wdJ  tfworfc  oftha:  nioiitre  of  these  ill-bred 
iBtemi|.UQTtt.  Bat  neither  threats  nor  inaulis 
should  divert  bint  from h V»  purpose  £X$ #tt?ii 
him^eif  as  fc  tfandi  date>  fx  thd  Frofdd^Ji^  Hu 
conclude)  cock^^e$d^d6»r 

The  Honsfc  had  bd^^ftw  wprdi  to  aelghv 
THth  all  dne  ii$pfe*  for:  tha  b±sk  sptmker,  he 
had  a cou^StaiioaaX ; titer 

could  he  wmeenl  Mi  dikikb  &t  vbtictifobry. 
Cocks  t?ef$  rm  well  In  their  way,  and  ho 
trwald  jpda&i  thac  ihia  ic^e tabty  be  badly 

off  wiihoat  them,  considering  {heir  courage  atul 
raiUtewry  fc*pnrteiu*&.  Still,  tearing  In  miuid  th« 
qualities  the/  repaired  14  a leader— coolness, 
wa^hfulnfessy  brayeiy,  and  6trettgch-4ie 
tlxcraait  the  cock  whs  v»\^t  the-  aftim&f.-to  choose, 
lie  would  prefer  the  Dog,  the  Netvfjnndknd 
Bog.  [The  Dogs  wagged  fheir  talk  applaud- 
ingly ? die  Corks  crowed  indigruuritly.}  ,.* 

The  H a,  with  modi  bitterties^  hwled 
that  they  had  Itetmted  to  a tad^jiorse  hTgumjent 
In  Jh*?ot  of .the  Wlia-t  claim  had 

the  Dog  to  the  supremacy  of  the  brutes  ? Had 


he  not  aotoriottsly  taken  the  sido  of  their  op- 
pressors from  time  immemorial  ? He  would  go 
no  far  irt  hb  b>Ji)eet  for  man  a*  to  admit  that  he 
had  given  them  a hint  of  Kldc'h  they  should 
proht  He  (jfutfc)  had  given  i&  erne  animal 
the  xi&rtt#  uf  the  King  of  Beasts.  He  waa  en- 
titled io  it  i|e  .mx  $ King.  He  anticipated 
their  applausu?  whteirkfc ^ hmaiiauiiod  for  Frnsiden* 
the  nohksi  dmizm  M : the  forest*  the  Lion* 
[fefcurs  from".  & .Idotifi..'  and  gene* *tf  confusion  i 
Dogs  terk«  Cnitv*  eaw, 

C;Ub  fowy  Ifyeuyi^  lHUgh  ini  a youcg  one  splits 
it*  aides  and  b»s  to  be  earned In  thc<  coitr 
Alkion  a n*y  1*  terd- , AnEl^iihnt  OQids  way 
to  idi  si-At  lias  crushed,  a fondly  of  Bate  ; the 
ChaJrt  m niotiop-of  d Tom-eat,  calk  iho  Bab  10 
order  for  hot  keeping  out  of  the  way,] 

The  RttiOKH-aieois  ya*  i»trt  a teusr  of  many 
grunts  He  tkoaght  that  something  was  due  to 
the  able  Animal  who  was  the  means  of  bringing 
them  together.  He  nominated  the  Monkey  for 
President/  [TremifrKlous  uproar.) 

A I'kiiRreH  tif  ifouhtM,  toed  snapped  that 
if  the  Monkey  vru«  vd^eied  h«  woaid  not  sub- 
mit. [Applmii^  from  the  Liox«,  Dog^f  am! 
Cooka.3  w"*’ 

:T&e  nnd  the  theComitdttee 

oh  Cr ^eileAtiufe  having  rc^oned  thah  wto 
they  could  s&af  ajithe  <lfijegnies  were  duly  en- 
titled to  their  the  Fig  merged  that  a bal- 
lot te  taken. 
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The  Cock.  Ofc^rsev  wbe!D  ir.d 
where  you  please, 

Thfe  Hiks  would  rise  id  upoio- 
giae—  -;;^v ■••>'.;•,••'■  " ; 1 V ; 

Tbs  Bt^fc  l*oo  growled  that  he 
tv'ojpdd  ns}  tra&i  thing.  Mai- 
now  jthke  Jbetr  cotem, 
[He  s»et«<J  the  H*re  dre^  bim 
so  one  ride.) 

A second  bailof  was  taken  M $1- 

lows:  / : ;:  ;V 

ThfrliioB  * t.i  ,V\,,y^(v.(vif,y;  <vh*7  » 

Tli.e  Dog  Vv^v^;vv::v^;^, 

TW  Monteur . .•>:  /•;■'. ••■$*•’  . 

To?  C ock.  i . . ...  I 

8ciUi£icing  . . ..... . . V.  .147 

After  ih u*  ballot  a ecuiforem^  took 
place  tatwuep  the  lending  Friends 
of  the  JLdou,  xlic  Dog,  an  d the  Mem? 
key,  rfim  friend*,  Haimed 

fe*  Hm  lixc  K'ie$i<letter*of  tight,  ?tod 
quoted  -d&sop.  Ptedru*,  h a 
• (a^c^j  Ofiyj  and  other  writings  of 

\ taertft*  h^  dirine  right  lo  the 

of  beuirt*.  The  Mem- 
\v  key  observed  that  the  world  fan!  got 
Y ?w  these  obi  notion*;  that  ton** 
Y ttrary  was  Ae  only  senable  fotfo  id 

govern  meat  fur  the  prusew  age  | and 

\ urged  upon  IvhMivnls  to  i^ubdraw, 
as  the  majority  of  The  cimv^otion 
were  evidently  la  Jiia  fovor.  The 
. Dog’s  chief  spokesman,  the  Turner 
“ before- mentioned,  repeated  ib&fif 
fhe  Monkey  was  elected,  he  would 
not  submit*  OvertOTs  were  made 
On  behalf  of  the  Ilog  to  the  Liori„  t*> 
the  effect  that  if  he  (the.  Lion)  would 
transfer  hi*  votes  to  te  Dog,  the 
Iftit^sr  wnltl  i>t»6nve  handsomely 
1>y  hiin.  Thfe -pfO{«:^d  ^ 

od  $ the  Lion  would,  bowser,  give  tiie  Dog  a 
mj&sinii  toTmbuctoc*  ttixitgainte  matter*  (here, 
in  return  for  the  DogV  frhMnds4  votes.  The 
Dog  replied  fimt  the  Lion>^ke  nbme  protected 
him.  The  3Niohfccy  \vcn;i  cut  and  shattered  to 
the  Scattering,  .winning  over  the  Rats,  who  were 
moumitig  oveT  the  death  of  their  friends,  by 
lihoral  promises  of  cheese,  in  the  event  of  his 
election,.  The  Terrier?  also  ennyaased  actively. 

A third  ballot  wits  taken  with  die  following 
rnsniti  r ' Y Y '•'/-•;• 

fkf.  -CttMl  ..  .vjv  V>V-  -<-.••*  <*•■•5  • ■•  r ' • 

TKU>y«. m 

. ■ -Thf*  HoAk#jr  'K > V-  -Y - ->••./>  &4  "A- 
Tb«i'twk  v:-v  i 

&c&mrin%  . . If 

The  jbh)* m<m.  tuoke  » few  remarks.  He 
cntre&icd  the  ns^uOdyvto  that  It 

not  -vanity-  ot  j;  mbit  ion  which  induced  him  to 
solicit  tlreir  *uifrHgc*;  ami  u>  ihctti  |o  ioine 
to  a decision.  He  we« .'  moved  hotel  v by  consid- 

erations of  the  public  good.  AYho  was  there  m 
this  assembly  ro  uble  to  defend,  to  protect,  to 
rule  them  a*  hijb^nlff  vV  AVhat  herdy  iwavt 
should  dara  mti&il  hfe ytreugih  ?rt . 


The  mufe  of  die  rlr^t  balk*t  vras ; 

Tii6  . * i * . ^ .....  ^ . . .i a . , . 2U1 

. ybe  Deg-.y.!,. '■  * « A V . . 13fl 

The  Montt‘y  ......................  . . US 

fbC  ‘t.OP.K  ........  . . iv.r  J 

rue  /)«.ckw*  ..............  . . . , . . , i 

Tlio  Uoo^..  » ......  v.. ....... . t 

8c%tt<srii*s  I*nu  iV.»r  v^ing . ,i . eso 

The  jiMiik  ro^e  and  brayed  t with  the  #et~' 
mi  of  the  assembly  lie  would  withdraw  the 

C’ocfc. 

Tho  Gooas,  cackled  that  that  was  just  like 
him. 

Tha  Harr  murntutyd  tremMinglv  that  he 
Thought  it  would  ludUtate  majors  if  both  the 
Cock  and  the  Gaoie  withdrew  their  namtefy 
fhey  were  evidently  not  the  choice  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

Tbc  Cocx  ejttwed  that  the  Hat^  lied  and  he 
knew  it 

A 1*06  Wked  to  know  tf  the  Cock  was 
re«j>on6ii»le  for  hh  words/  v ‘YY;/  * 
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A.  roxcx  was  heard  to  my  that  there  /hf  V*ho«£;  suhiiilness  he  was  ^ute^  arid 


t>e  ft  bird,  perhaps,  tf  not  a.  hoM*  {Thta  was  wf.ir«xn  cWA'ihe  most  maU^mnt  could  noltetaihe : 
afterward  discovered  to  be  a Fc»wi/)  \ v word  of  scandaL  He  would  propose  fits  friend 

The  Mua&cj  usd  lui:  friend#  s*v.r*  »u\i^eiy  ; FrmV  rejirgiim,  <af  Discord,  jo  the  Me  of  New 
tit  r4*Kj)^nftgr  with  the  s^wrujirH  of  j Hants:  •:{'Ttom«ndou«  sensation.  Cries  of  F Or- 
the  JiutV  during  tlua  speech.  .After  % few  toe- ; der  Jw  14  Put  him  out  V* f “ Harrah  fat  the  Fen- 
Wats’  silence^  \ gain  !w  '‘Afrnvo  Fig F'j 

The  iH&  (Miamordy  fcitftwa  &&  tbo  teroed  j The  EbcrfiAs?-  raised  his  trunk,  and  squeaked 
i%)  Jwe  on  his  bind-legs,  &o»i  grunted  that  it  f for  a ballot.  The  OJurir  haying  lalte 

iu  the  act  of;  rite*  jug  the  trudy  u TJc  a was  ap~ 
pointed  & rosmbit&jg  to  tvak*  •htei.;.yf1tk'h. W’-^id ’ 
very  skillfully  W biting  Uirn  'within  the  noeirtl. 
Ou  the  fourth  bailor  the  vote,  stood  : V • 

Tti«  Penguin . .■■.■*'; ,’*iVV^  >«**■■.  4*5  v // 

Tim linn  . . .^  .•*.,** ‘ *0  r 

The*  Alontty*  - .103  . 

Ti«3  T>og. ./, . ; . ; : -y- .: . ' ■ ! 

T(»  Ock  ..•  . , ;■-  y ,/y  -i-'y  Y . v: ^ ?^' '•'  T*y  .* 

Ottering  > ......  .....  . . . . &2 

The  JXvvr.  yncirfefl / fhqt' ' the  xnada 

unanimous,  which  w dorid  oc<>ardiog)v. 

Tire  Pidfaifiy  rehmied 
thanks/  Hn  wftuld  try  iu 
^ ' * i*  ! deserve  their  ^Onfidctfeb.  It 

was  not  in  his  nature  to  con- 
tradict any  one.  He  hud 
once  tried  righting,  hot  ii 
ms  m foreign  to  his  ta$te 
that  be  fainted  trt  the  at- 
tempt.  He  woithl  never  do 
It  again.  flir  would  da  just 
what  they  wanted,  mid  if 
ho  was  advised  differently 
by  different  counselors  he 
would  always  Ik?  careful  to 
follow  the  advice  last  re- 
ceived. As  to  bis  policy, 
man  was  fo  be  p.verihrbvm, 
and  he  thought  thia  beM 
mode  <rf  Hehtelng  thot  end 
was  w priiser  *e  u u muster 
ly  inactivity.’*  The  Fen- 
: r>  ? “ 'guin  spoke  at.  sdro#  length 

- '’{^X  in  a.  strain  hTjdhtcing  rio-  / 
* ' ” y quence*  quoting  Hail 

/■  ..^  '.;M  I'nmWa,  ..  »tid 

‘ TmfiifUkfTn^r^  /r 

i '••  • The  notdd  rtvt 

J‘  pifruin  f nim  mlng . to  pot?  ^ 

£ • ■ . ‘ : ■ *•  gtotril ftto  _ An  %^mbl f not: 

5^V. %;  - ' ... r>v"  ‘He  ^t^iteed'.  •thai'  lustory 
' ^ *!  - migiit  be  tiihsuf  ked  jn  Yairt 

- Ter  a .{>anzUel  to  the  noble 
;’  T'y^‘  ’ .;  ■ r;-  y.  .bird  wW. . vnnf'  ,’ 0^v'‘.:theiF- 
s\  ruler.;  {jGteit  er)tliiiF.iiAsm, 

'>  '^v/.’S  v ■ fluring  which  many  of  the 

ft  >:.4  l>ogv,  headed  W the  Ter-,^; 

* . rier,  wlthdrexv^  deelurlngthat 

y:;;  . ' >’  '^•  '•’■•>.  jihey  would-  not  anhnnf]  , ' 
Lro5  WirMd  xfef^cn 
Ef?y. ,.;  ^ : injustice  heul  t*en  donn*  Him, 

. but  he  would  hear  it.  Ills 

' ' .{I ‘.vC.  son  there — dunjoi^dinfl 
- ' 4idyiaed . Mini ' :-tp-  tinlt  *md ' 
up  a rival  t’onvfcinion  [Orest 


i%.)  iwe  pri  his  hmddegs,  aid  gruuted  that  it 
was  evident  da  at  the  os^enbiy  was  emharmssed 
to  choose  between  three  exceUcTd  candi- 
dates. lie  couhl  understand  k Between  the 
majestic  Uouf  the  trusty  Dig,  V4id  the  sftgaciouB 
Monkey,  a eorthnentious  }}tnt£  might  well,  hes- 
itate. Beheving,  foi'  lib  t^wu  ppit,  that  the 
diapateli  of  business  wits  the  main  consideration, 
and  feeling  satisfied  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  coming  tg  a choice,  in  consequence  of  the 
^nuceuce  &f  each  ,a€  the  three  caudidatcj  bfdbre 
t\it:m„  and  the  cumifiw  arons^d  by  that  arm- 
nejafiK,  he  felt  it  hAi  duty  to  prupcrtc  a candidate 
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Seven  Fowl*,  believed  to 
: have  been  eaten  byu  Fox. 

Two  Sheep,  devoured  by  a 
Dog  aud  u Wolf  6tv  joint  &»>- 
count* 

Oae  Monkey,  seized  in 
scan  on  the  grguftd  that  he 
w&*  « Free  Sfc&tu  nettiet  des- 
lined  for  Kansas.  ? 

Two  Baboons,  dcmitied  loa- 
the Free  State  Committee  on 
euspicion  of  having  Pro-Slav- 
err  designs* 

Two  Pigs,  sloped  ski  Ci$~ 
cirmati,  and  barreHd. 

k:  Three  Dogs;  locked  up  by 

gp  the  Go^nior  of  as  in* 

.ygder?,  , ; 

4 4 One  Tomtit*  nrfWtod  by  tot 

4 ^graphic  of  ihe  ^TOA- 

A de#  for  diaiujbiug;  ite  pe&c«! 

’ / J and  order  of  the  fcottoinc*  ■ijylW; 

'W$k>  ififliug 
dous  the  ^etnbi^  war-  too- 
^.liv  the  ^rne  os  that  which 
>v  bad  tout  «t  Hoboken. 

• ^ i ^ The  meeting  beiug  organ- 

h<:4y  the  Magpie  ?\}ud  the  fol- 
fc  iov.ing  Resolutions i 

m_  JiMoivtdt  That  it  is  our 

|p^  " 'right,  #s  it  ia  our  dutjv 

shake  off  ther  galling  yoke  of 
£*J}  the  hutmvri  moui  hod  to  amut 

t 6ur  pniuioonm.  tlaiias  to  the 

, excfm ire  enjoyment  of  the 

* V . ■ y ■ eatth ; in  resume  at u freedom 

. ' iii  ilto  ftnt-sis  Sit  the  piking  tit 

the*  swamps,  as  We  jfizeMt, 
to  lend  tk&.  life  which  i*  best 
suited  to  our  in&rinete.  : - , . / /. 

Jiewkrrf*  That  work  is  n nuisance,  and  tits t 
unhnaj  who  ptppt»M  any  form  of  labor,  ehaU 
tia  handed  aver  to  a committee,  consisting  of  the 
Lion,  iM  Bent,  and  the  Wolf. 

Ih:wh:t«!*  That  nil  thing*  *hull  be  in  eommon 
between  o*?  and  rhut no  fcuiinal  .shall  he  per* 
jrntied  tu  claim  any  thing  w hi?  6 vis*  . ■ ' /*'/» 
M^nh-ul  That  camtvotoim  hnlbwk  csrtu 
e^Iy^hHtjted  ih\  try  a 4?eK  % ?nor« 

wholesome  and  inore  eouvitudvo  u>  the  couifet 
of  the  eomiuanhy  iimn  that  in  which  they  tm^ 
been  used 

Ifaeiveti  Tttftiwe  except  from  our  deDUiida- 
tion  of  the  human  m<se<  one  man  whose  &etticto£ 
entitle  him  to  our  i^gpeef  ‘ And  y ejtp^ 
fcs&or  Agassiz.  'V;.  . '\  /.  ' '\;’].'- 

jfoxokeJt  Thai  deputations  be  &eot  through- 
out  the  world  with  these  our  i^diitionv  and 
that  the  same  l»u  coiumtm  jcaiod  to  every  cteair 
ure*  ; . :-v  * ‘-  ;;;  ' , ‘ * /; 

Kvsvfi'tdt  ThAt  wti  mny  not  surx’oed  in  cr> 
terminating  ‘ the  hntrinu  race  for  ip 

eouie;  a)«5rtsm  of  ^dtO  t»c  odl!n*d.'ici'xli.e  hhrflan 
ereAhirc^  for  the  \wbi  pwim  descriptive  of  oar 
dedrvt^rjcm  nf  i.tidh^hd^iee,  the  aumr  to  W 
hahdvyd  in  to  the offiee  of tha  £vmu#  J*pxff  whose 


gxdtexnent.  and  general  ?enttenng  in  the  Li- 
an-*  neighborboodX  but  he  had  repelle<5  tbo 
eomtifa L He  would,  however*  make  n uug- 

$Qzti?n.  Why  should  they  change  $heir 
aid  immu  ? Hud  th?y  hot  ktidwn  frgin 
time  immemorial  us  th*  Animhl  Kingdom  ? 
Why  mlk  of  rcjiutdic^i  like  more,  mco  ? [T^ 
Thendous  cheering^  S$  moved  that  theK  i*en- 


guiu  be  evowued.-' 

. The  Crow,  .u&usied  by  the  Kiagflshcr,  ws& 
upjjoiiited  to  «rowvj  the  Pengtim,  A5  ib&  cere- 
uiont  performed  the  Biy^un  dcW^  rutig. 
u iih.  shouts  uf  ’ * Long  live  King  Ftuui  Fen- 
gtiin I”/ ‘ 'v'':; ■'*  '■';  '•■•'•' ' - ••" ; •.■• 

The  Woljf  moved  that,  the  meeting  «ln  now 
ndjoarn  to  Nele raskn  Territory,  there  tor  vtrgun- 
izo  meawtre^  for  the  great  'War  6f  Independ- 
ence. 

A number  of  Fowls  objecting  that  thla  vma 
rather  far  to  go,  a tfieurily  Fox  pnjmifibd  tv 
help  them  along. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

XL 

Within  an  incredibly  uhorr  j>criod  of  time  .tho 
animals  met  in  a convenient  plain  in  Nebn^kn. 
The  nroster  roii  was  called  by  u Patvot,  and  fhv 
following  were  reported  us  missing  ;/  ^ 
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editors  *7$  heiebif  authorised  ta  pay  tfr&t  tbu  i had  W a fijfUitum  m h?r  youth  ;his  father 
pme-mcmer  ? *ko  a prise  fe  the*  Wi;  Jifo  ot  JSj&g  -{  had  tf  fonis?  kg : diM  of  ftk  brothers  ate  his  food 
Penguin,  Wh  jk  tuD  uceonftt  At'  hi*  genealogy  ; without  ouiaucation  j mid  a fox,  now- -dead,  hut 
and  edrjy  routlt,  m ihEj?tyteof  Mjtyor  \V«jdVrj  who  fold  U to  a wolf,  who  mentioned  it  to  a hawk, 
also  a yivi*e  for  . the  i**t  z*>txy  on Ui»± ■•Uigltti'of  ! wlur  whimpered  it  to  a bum- doc*  fowl,  whd  iold 
Brutes  (Mrs,  L—  Jit- — Mri.  A— - the  pm^ni  s\mketf  had  accused  his  gto&z  ttfl- 

T~ — -re  . t— ~ S~rrf,  jfto^d  not  A$dy)  * j ck  otVpr^krrin^  muttun  to  beef.  He  submitted 

also,  a jmie  for  the  besi  urfrucD»<m  to  |.  ilui.t'  these  reasons  should  sniftco  to  defeat  Leo, 

Groiiiii.^  Pud’eGdorf,  ♦mtboMks*  that  eod  (tn^a>5ed  a stall-fed  ox,  of  steady  habits  tmd 

**-  tore  emitted  to  oar  mdvpekjfciuA  ikm*  wrrfcvt  *te)xirtiqa:nt. 

Ik  $&■ — e^.  k^^suT^d-  ffof  lie  omy  } A?  fto  moment  the  Maofus  entered  the  a»- 
j«me  huuftslf  iho  ttoubfo  &f  :• ‘ «■;"  ‘ \ &mh\j'*xd  craved  Lfce  attention  of  the 'meeting. 

These  re^H>I j ao^  ^ t r If  Ikdf  ho  said,  important  :cortesi>andence  to 
feoxii  th*  tfooh^v  r^ifiWd'  uim vri rubusl jr , •;.,  ftiud.  (t  Was  as  follows : 

A I'hOflvil  ?0  .iK5  the  b&ft-iSJF  • <v ; TflE  FDJt  TO  TI?K  17  .t  RT, 

*t  these  resc»h!lit»U4  fo  totviz*  (utrto  u gj*  am  empowered  hr  rov  friend,  Doodle 

The  Qin.%n*  blyxted  to  his  selection.  Ek  v Cock,  to  denm&d  a retraction  of  the  v^da 
reminded  hoy  of  ; Uo  K o w ; YuVi  datehe*  wboTn  tl  uttered  Uy  you  in  debate  tliia  morning.  In  cake 
she  i?>dJ  tesee  ‘$ii*  fii  E&v  &»&**;  be;  you  ttiWld  not.  eep  • lit  to  repraet.  or  upbfogtett,  bo 

trd&i&  not  to  ^ood  for *0$  thing.  ;V~V  l \Mamt  t&tuime  a frj.end  with  whom  l can  arrange 
Tile  implied  with  that  | ^ ntftcdng.  fepectfnil\:  yours,  ■; ; y ? ■ - />  ;. 

Jte  did  mA  d^ny  tiie  ;jn:tWv.  it’  he  had  claim-  j ' “toTXaa  iox.*;  •' 
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if  you  please,  this  evening,  outside  the  camp : weap- 
ons, spurs;  distance,  six  inches.  Respectfully 
yours,  Rkyxaru  Fox.” 

BULL  TH>a  TO  ItETNARD  FOX. 

“ Srn, — 1 apprehend  that  according  to  the  Code 
of  Honor,  which  must  govern  us,  wo  have  the 
choice  of  weapons.  I therefore  appoint  teeth,  and 
distance  three  inches.  In  the  event  of  any  other 
weapon  being  chosen,  such  as  beak,  claws,  or  spurs, 
I riiall  use  mv  constitutional  privilege  of  stran- 
gling the  offender.  Respectfully  yours. 

“ Boll  Dog.” 

REYNARD  POX  TO  BITLL  POO. 
u Dear  Sir, — I fear  you  have  misapprehended 
the  Code  of  Honor.  If  you  refer  to  the  work  on 
the  subject  by  Governor  Hair-Trigger,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  no  right  to  choose  weapons,  but 
that  the  choice  is  ours,  as  we  are  the  parties  most 
anxious  for  the  fight.  For  my  own  part,  candidly, 
and  as  a friend  of  both  parties,  I can  not  see  why 


your  friend.  Craven  Hare,  Esq.,  should  object  to 
fight  with  spurs. 

4i  If,  however,  the  meeting  can  not  be  arranged 
on  any  other  terms,  we  are  willing  to  waive  our 
privilege,  and  to  adopt  the  weapon  of  human  duel- 
ists, the  pistol.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

“ Reynard  Fox.” 

BULL  DOG  TO  REYNARD  FOX. 

44  Sir, — I appreciate  your  civility,  and  reply  that 
we  will  meet  you,  with  pistols,  this  evening  at  sev- 
en. Respectfully  yours,  Bull  Dog.” 

At  the  hour  appointed,  continued  the  Mag- 
pie, the  parties  were  on  the  ground.  The  Cock, 
gentlemen,  stood  erect  as  a ramrod ; the  Hare, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  was  in  a pitiable  plight,  tried 
to  double,  and  would  have  run  away  altogether 
but  for  the  exertions  of  his  friend.  Bull  Dog. 
The  Fox,  whose  wit  you  know,  playfully  sug- 
gested that  before  meeting  the  Cock  face  to  face, 
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the  Hare  should  try  a cocktail ; which  suggestion 
was  instantly  adopted  by  his  sagacious  second. 
Even  that  did  not  answer.  The  Hare  was  pnly 
held  in  his  place  by  main  force,  and  when  shots 
had  been  exchanged,  one  of  which,  I regret  to 
say,  carried  off  the  tail  of  a tom-cat  who  had 
come  to  see  the  affair,  the  cowardly  animal  could 
not  be  restrained  from  rushing  totl^  feet  of  the 
Cock,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  apolo- 
gizing in  the  most  abject  manner. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the  Magpie  ob- 
served that  on  such  an  affair  comment  was  su- 
perfluous. It  must  be  obvious  that  the  Hare 
had  grossly  insulted  a valuable  member  of  their 
assembly,  and  then  attempted  to  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  acts ; he  had  in  fact  only  af- 
forded him  the  satisfaction  due  from  one  hon- 
orable brute  to  another,  when  forced  to  do  60  at 
the  tooth’s  point.  He  (the  Magpie)  therefore 
moved  the  expulsion  of  the  Hare  from  their  so- 
ciety, as  a poltroon  and  a disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

Bull  Dog  (who  entered  the  meeting  at  that 
moment)  was  happy  to  second  the  motion.  He 
had  had  some  experience  in  the  field,  and  it 
had  been  remarked  of  him,  that  when  he  took 
hold  of  any  one  he  seldom  let  go ; but  he  was 
compelled  to  say  that  he  not  only  could  make 
no  defense  of  his  lqte  principal,  but  felt  in  honor 
bound  to  denounce  him. 

The  Chair  put  the  motion — Shall  the  Hare 
be  expelled  ? requesting  the  Ayes  to  raise  their 
tails,  the  Noes  to  hold  them  down. 

The  Chair  pronounced  the  motion  carried, 
there  being  only  four  Noes  to  several  hundred 
Ayes.  [It  was  afterward  explained  that  of  these 
four  three  were  frogs,  who  requested  to  be  count- 
ed among  the  Ayes,  urging  that  they  had  no 
tails,  and  therefore  could  not  raise  them ; but 
this  motion  was  pronounced  irregular,  after  a 
legal  argument  by  the  Owl,  and  a rote  of  cen- 
sure was  passed  upon  the  frogs,  who  were  ad- 
monished not  to  repeat  the  offense.  The  fourth 
was  the  Jackass,  who,  with  loud  brays,  declared 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  raise  his 
tail  in  such  well-bred  company.} 

A Brute  inquired  of  King  Penguin  what 
steps  he  proposed  to  take  for  the  public  defense  ? 

His  Majesty  replied  that  eighteen  inches 
were  his  usual  step,  and  he  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  his  dignity  to  increase  it. 

The  Ostrich  cried  that  if  he  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  debate  hitherto,  the  fact  was  due  to 
an  accident,  and  not  to  any  want  of  zeal.  The 
fact  was,  that  on  the  way  he  had  been  pressed 
by  hunger,  and  had  lunched  on  a cask  of  cut 
nails,  which  had  interfered  with  his  digestion. 
He  would  now  suggest  that  a commander-in- 
chief was  needed  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  after  the  correspondence 
just  read,  he  conld  think  of  no  one  so  fit  for  the 
office  as  the  Cock. 

The  Cock  was  elected  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  title  of  Major-General,  and  instantly 
^nt  forth  the  Owl  on  patrol,  and  placed  the 
Volf  as  sentinel  to  windward  of  the  camp. 


On  recommendation  of  the  Cockatoo,  a news- 
paper was  established,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  in- 
surgent animals,  under  the  title  of  the  Daily 
Barker  and  Biter . The  Chair,  confessing  his 
inexperience  in  such  matters,  called  upon  any 
brute  present  who  felt  competent  to  edit  the 
paper,  to  rise  and  state  his  views.  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  animals  immediately  rose 
and  professed  their  willingness  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  editor,  and  spoke  confidently  of  their 
ability. 

The  Kangaroo,  who  had  /been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  state  that,  his  pouch  being  empty,  the  post 
of  editor  would  not  be  a salaried  one  for  the 
I present.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the 
; candidates  then  declared  that,  on  reflection, 
they  felt  satisfied  that  their  occupations  would 
not  allow  them  to  undertake  the  editorship. 
The  remaining  candidate,  the  Baboon,  was 
forthwith  appointed. 

I The  Calf  hoped  that  the  new  journal  would 
be  free  from  personalities ; and  suggested  that, 
to  secure  this  all-important  point,  no  names 
should  ever  be  mentioned  in  its  columns.  Car- 
ried unanimously. 

The  Turkey  had  seen  so  much  mischief  flow 
from  party  violence,  that  he  trusted  their  organ 
would  remain  strictly  neutral  on  all  questions, 
and  would  express  no  opinions  whatever.  [Loud 
applause.}  Carried  nem.  con . 

The  Goose  believed  that  his  experience  in 
the  newspaper  world  entitled  him  to  speak.  Not 
only  had  large  numbers  of  his  family  filled  con- 
spicuous posts  on  the  press,  but  there  were  very 
few  journals  to  which  he  had  not  at  some  time 
or  other  lent  a pen.  So  far  as  his  observation 
went,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  statements 
of  fact  made  in  newspapers ; they  were  quite  as 
often  false  as  true.  He  therefore  moved  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  error,  the 
new  journal  be  prohibited  from  making  any 
statement  of  fact  whatever.  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chair  then  instructed  the  Baboon  that  the 
paper  mnst  be  made  entertaining,  useful,  and 
influential  from  the  start.  Forty  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  engaged,  who  were  to  stay  in 
the  office;  a lame  Bear,  with  both  fore-legs 
broken,  found  suitable  employment  as  traveling 
commissioner ; a Beetle  was  appointed  to  super- 
vise contributions ; telegraphic  communications 
were  promised  by  the  electric  Eel ; the  depart- 
ment of  fashions  and  light  literature  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  Hippopotamus.  A number  of  oysters 
desired  to  contribute,  but  their  offerings  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  wished  to 
keep  clear  of  the  shells.  A Crab,  however,  as- 
1 sisted  by  a Wasp,  obtained  charge  of  the  re- 
newing of  books ; while  the  Bluebottle  Fly  was 
charged  with  the  department  of  music.  No 
sooner  were  these  arrangements  made  known 
than  a number  of  Gulls  sent  in  their  names  as 
subscribers,  and  an  industrious  Flea  immediate- 
ly offered  a sum  which  we  decline  to  mention 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  advertising  columns 
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like  the  FJ.ea,  <?qxne  to  purchase  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  advertising  column*.  The  editor  at 


for  one  week.  Q.ft  ibqjd'ry  ft  proved  that  the 
Fieri — who  had  j/rojiensitie^— de&jre/l 

thus  to  *ui*ems£  o new  yuiVel  of  his,  entitled 
the  “Ghostly  Ghoul  of  the  Gntve-yaftL*  The 
od^rtisetuent  feg&n  thti? : 

•■“  We  belles  ih%%  our  acquaintori**  with  light 
literatus  is  yretty  exivTiMv?,  hue  ws  «*»  obliged 
to  confess  that  until  w*  m<i  thfc  * Ghostly  fiho.ttl 
of  the  by  thuiromi table  :£ Xgger  F&a, 

Jahn  •%$  hnd.-tiu  Idea  of  the power tit  Urn  hamen 
Afbrr  thw*  the  of  gcaW^Sui* 
mt*;  Coo)m%  'Stmts*,  U&\Ttixcme»  may 

he  into  the  fire.  We  tutikraiseA  tf  i*i  ptvof* 
iheeis  have  hew?  ^nt  am?R&£bk  wa.tf.-t  to  I>iek6rt» 
ftJVd  Thackeray : that  the  former  bu*  ywlred,  ii* 
feotiBeqOctic^  tint to  pryjiseod  with  LltUe.Odr^t ; and 
that  the  letter,  in  disgust,  ms  teftoanvcii  tttemaro 
forever,  hod  takenlo  drive  u otc., 

The  editor  of  the  fiatk+y  and  Wter  ftm  m the 


♦via*  to  exclude  quack  notice*.':/  y ✓ 

The  Leech  replied  *mh  that  he  et- 

ettsed  the  expression,  tlroa^h  it.  tun  .hb-ibel* 
mgs  (on  tlihs  he  rubbed  hi  a eyes  with  the  % ot 
ins  tail)-  Jfo  was  no  quack,  as  the  editor 
would  pero^iye  by  reading  the  a/IreTli&efpen  t hft 
desired.  to  insert,  Jt  began  ihas  : 

u.  Mankuui  hurf been  afflicted  with  aol.dt  m ihtf 
head,  |t  H teHoved*  fcver  since  the  ^pqleioa  from 
T»r adiW  it  may,  Indeed,  be  « questiira  whether 
Adaiilwa^or  was  oat  idfUeted  in  tb&  matin#  pra* 
^pTO?«  th  rV  &&V  but  at  id  all  things  wy  percelye 
u Watdifbl  and  unerring  3itne>st  <hr  chancy  are 
that  he  was  not, m th*?e  w*.r*  evlderi  tly  un  pocket 
hapdkerchieft  at  the'  time,  and  a %itof  can  not  be 
thought  of  a*  a «ub,itiiute  in  this  coefc.  However 
this  tie,  there  la  ilttfe  room  feu  doubt*  considering 
the  costume  of  our  early  parent*,  that  they  mttsi 


*?&3  visited  by  a Leech,  wluv  strange  to  say, 


I-V  > ■ V. 


tjjx  titoy  ci.\r.nc;28  Ar.;:Ksrrr*  vr  tile  guajsa 
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have  taken  cold  at  a very  early  period  of  their  sin- 
ful career.  It  harrows  every  sensitive  mind  to  re- 
flect that  the 'beauteous  Eve — whose  picture  is  so 
admirably  drawn  by  the  divine  Milton — must  have 
spoken  at  times  through  her  nose,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  use  her  apron  for  purposes  which  we 
shrink  from  describing.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned 
but  Cain — ” 

44  Sir,”  said  the  Editor  to  the  Leech,  after  glan- 
cing at  the  remaining  portion  of  the  manuscript, 
44  what  on  earth  have  you  to  do  with  Eve’s  nose  ? 
What  will  it  profit  you  to  publish  a history  of 
oolds  in  the  head,  at  ten  cents  per  line  ?” 

44  My  worthy  friend,”  replied  the  Leech,  fas- 
tening on  him,  44  that  is  my  business,  not  yours. 
Be  careful  to  publish  my  address  in  small  caps, 
east  side  of  the  frog-pond,  hole  No.  496.  So 
long  as  you  are  paid  your  price,  you  don't  care 
what  you  publish,  do  you  ?” 

44  Oh  1 certainty  not,”  replied  the  Editor,  who 
knew  his  trade. 

in. 

Matters  were  progressing  bravely.  Every 
night  a bivouac  fire  was  lit,  around  which  the 
most  somnolent  brutes,  under  a special  officer, 
snored  in  concert  But  few  incidents  of  mo- 
ment had  occurred.  The  Lynx  had  been  caught 
awake  while  on  duty,  and  had  very  proper- 
ty been  cashiered.  A dinner  had  been  given 
by  the  Cormorant  to  a select  party  of  brutes : 
the  Sponges  got  so  much  wine  that  they  re- 
mained under  the  dinner-table  till  they  were 
squeezed  by  the  Elephant,  who  called  next 
morning;  and  a dissolute  Dog,  returning  home 
with  an  inebriated  Goat  in  a riotous  manner, 
was  arrested  by  the  guard  and  conveyed  to  the 
station-house. 

Private  theatricals  had  been  got  up  by  a se- 
lect set  of  ingenious  brutes,  and  operas  and 
plays,  written  for  the  occasion  by  an  old  stage 
Rat,  had  been  performed  with  astounding  suc- 
cess. The  prima  donna,  Madame  Spaniela,  and 
the  baritone1,  Signor  Porcupinini,  had  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  On  the  morning  after 
the  performance  the  Bluebottle  Fly  thus  com- 
menced his  criticism  in  the  Barker  and  Biter : 

“Ye  gods!  what  heavens  of  bliss  were  opened 
to  our  souls,  into  what  a paradise  of  maddening 
exquisite  deliciousness  were  we  plunged  when  the 
diva  Spaniela,  throwing  herself  on  her  lovely  knees 
before  the  obdurate  Porcupinini,  burst  into  the  rt- 
to&mcUe  in  the  andante , and  passing,  with  inde- 
scribable Ug&rete  into  an  allegro  staccato , gave  the 
ut  de  poitrine , then  floated  down  a liquid  lake  of 
Jbrituri,  and  culminated  in  the  inimitable,  never- 
to-be-sufficiently  appreciated  C sharp ! The  Todi- 
ni  was  great,  the  sensuous  Bumbottomi  was  rich 
and  mellow ; but  in  comparison  with  the  angelic 
Spaniela — ah ! how  they  fade  into  oblivion,”  etc., 
etc. 

Various  little  accidents  had  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  of  wood  life.  A curious  quarrel 
had  taken  place  between  the  Peacock  and  the 
Macaw.  The  former,  who,  as  every  body  knows, 
officiated  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  King 
Penguin,  ha<|pxcluded  the  Macaw  from  a grand 
levee  on  the  ground  that  his  tail  was  not  suffi- 


ciently full.  A Bald-headed  Eagle,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  company  of  the  Macaw  at  the 
time,  had  resented  the  official  outrecmdance  of 
the  Peacock  and  withdrawn  with  his  friend. 
Some  inquiry  was  instituted  by  order  of  the 
Penguin,  and  the  following  facts  were  elicited : 
The  rule  of  ceremony  was  as  the  Peacock  al- 
leged— dress  and  full  tails  were  indispensable  i 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
port  of  the  tail  which  the  Macaw  had  not  spread 
had,  in  fact,  been  put  up  a spout,  in  a difficulty 
into  which  the  Macaw  had  got  some  time  before. 
Friends  of  the  Macaw  indulged  in  remarks  of  a 
democratic  and  revolutionary  tone  (considering 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  monarchy),  and 
reflections  were  cast  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Peacock’s  sisters,  and  the  courage  of  his  uncle 
the  Colonel ; while  the  partisans  of  the  Peacock 
contented  themselves  with  repeating  the  story 
of  the  spout  But  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, public  sentiment,  at  bottom,  among  the 
Macaw’s  party,  favored  the  Peacock,  while  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  court  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Macaw. 

Several  eloquent  speeches  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debates.  One  dull  day,  when 
the  business  before  the  house  was  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  of  the  Beasts,  and  the  Parrot 
had  been  four  hours  on  his  legs,  a Crocodile 
suddenly  arrived  in  the  assemblage,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  applause  due  to  his  character 
and  the  length  and  hardships  of  the  journey  he 
had  performed.  The  Parrot  gracefully  yield- 
ed the  floor,  observing,  that  he  would  pass  to 
the  third  of  his  nine  points  on  the  following 
day. 

The  Crocodile,  with  a sob,  cried  that  hu 
would  ask  their  indulgence  to  plead  the  cause 
of  suffering  brutedom.  He  believed,  as  they  all 
did,  that  all  brutes  were  bom  equal ; and  yet  it 
was  notorious  that  hi9  intimate  friends  the  Tur- 
tles were  kept  in  a state  of  degrading  inferiority. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  fly  through  the  air — 
merely  through  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion ; they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a slow,  wad- 
dling, ungraceful  gait,  simply  because  beasts 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  could  not  walk 
otherwise,  and  would  not  try  to  teach  them  dif- 
ferently. He  was  satisfied,  for  his  part,  that 
with  a proper  course  of  training  for  several  gen- 
erations, the  Turtles  would  not  only  learn  to 
fly,  but  would  run  with  his  friend  the  Ostrich, 
and  even  sing  like  his  honorable  neighbor  the 
Thrush.  He  would  quote  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. [Here  the  learned  brute  read  from  U — 
T — C.  by  H — B — S.,  and  various  other  works 
of  men.]  Why  should  they  thus  continue  to  out- 
rage brutedom?  Had  they  no  heart?  Was 
there  no  retribution  to  be  feared?  And  who 
was  the  brute  who  dared  to  set  himself  above 
hi§  fellows,  and  say  that  the  seal  of  superiority 
had  been  set  on  him  ? 

The  Seal  inquired  whether  the  Croeodilo 
meant  any  thing  personal  ? 

A Woolly  Horse  observed  that  this  and 
other  matters  would  be  regulated  as  soon  as  a 
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judicial  officer  had  been  appointed.  Meanwhile 
he  would  j»a y that  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
view  taken  by*  his  friend  the  Crocodile,  It  was 
a disgrace  to  the  nge  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
Turtle  should  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
even  a single  effort  to  relieve  them.  At  the 
present  time  especially,  when  they  were  all  en- 
gaged in  a holy  movement  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  the  assertion  of  the  natural  lib- 
erty of  brutekind*  it  was  disgusting  to  see  the 
indifference  with  which  many  honomhle  brutes 
viewed  the  condition  of  the  Turtle.  Was  he  not 
a beast  and  a brother  ? Had  he  not  a head,  tail, 
logs,  intestines,  eves,  mouth,  and  etceteras,  tyko 
them  all  ? Nay,  which  of  them  could  boast  of  a 
shell  like  unto  hw ? ITc  would  like  to  see  how  the 
Peacock,  in  whose  tail  he  noticed  a scornful  curl, 
would  look,  if  he  (the  Woolly  Horse)  were  to 
set  his  hoof  on  his  back ; yet  the  Turtle  would 
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rather  enjoy  sueh  nn  experiment  than  otherwise. 
And  this  brute,  this  noble  creature,  this  wonder- 
ful animal,  was  doomed,  by  the  heartless  self- 
ishness of  bis  fellows,  to  wallow  in  mud-holes 
and  swamps,  to  grope  painfully  through  reeds 
and  bogs,  and  to  squeak  in  a manner  that 
shocked  the  sensitive  ear!  He  blushed  for  his 
kind  when  he  thought  of  it.  Let  the  honorable 
brutes  dwell  on  the  subject.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  they  were  responsible  to  future  ages  for 
the  proper  use  of  their  opportunity,  and  that  if 
they  willfully  left  the  Turtle  in  his  present  de- 
graded condition  while  they  were  embarking  in 
a revolution  based  on  the  very  principles  whose 
violation  he  illustrated,  they  would  only  have 
themselves  to  blame  if  ihe  Fates  punished  them 
by  meting  out  to  them  the  measure  they  had 
meted  to  the  Turtles.  [The  el^uent  animal 
here  by  down  amidst  thunders  of  applause.] 
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The  Fox  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  had  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  it  at  an 
early  day-  He  thought  for  the  present,  how- 
ever, that  the  election  of  a judge  should  take 
precedence  of  all  other  matters. 

The  beasts  concurring,  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  the  day. 

It  was,  in  fact,  urgent  that  this  office  should  be 
filled,  for  already  some  important  legal  cjises  had 
arisen  and  were  awaiting  settlement.  A formal 
complaint  had  been  laid  before  bis  Majesty  by 
Dog  Noble,  Esq.,  protesting  against  the  disturb- 
ance of  his  slumbers  by  Major-General  Cock. 
It  appeared  that  the  worthy  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  given  to  vocalizing  at  undue  hours, 
having  visions  of  operatic  disti notion ; old  Mr. 
Dog,  whose  conscience  troubled  him  o*  nights, 
protested  that  he  couldn't  get  a wink  of  sleep. 
What  aggravated  the  case  was  the  outrageous 


diameter  of  the  melodics  selected  by  the  mili- 
taiy  vocalist.  Though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
worthy  Commander-in-Chief  had  led  a pretty 
wild  life,  and  his  delicate  affair  with  Miss  Cod- 
dle Shanghai  was  quite  fresh  in  every  one's  mem- 
ory, he  persisted  in  commingling  sacred  music 
with  profane,  and  sang  operatic  bravura*  to  the 
most  orthodox  psalm-tunes.  Dog  Noble  had 
home,  he  said,  with  false  notes,  and  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  all  the  laws  of  harmony ; but  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  religious  feelings  insulted. 
His  well-known  piety  left  him  no  choice  but 
to  protest.  When  the  complaint  was  laid  before 
the  King,  Frank  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Cock  w'tt9  unjustifiable,  and  that  he  would  have 
him  dismissed  the  army.  An  hour  afterward, 
at  the  close  of  an  interview  with  the  Cock,  his 
Majesty  gave  out  that  Dog  Noble  had  best  apol- 
ogize without  loss  of  time.  That  evening,  hav- 
ing had  the  case  re-explained  by  Dog,  Jun.,  King 
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Frank  swore  that  he  had  put  up  with  Doodle 
Cock  long  enough ; but  before  retiring  to  roost, 
after  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Dog 
Noble. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  a responsible  judicial  officer 
was  apparent  to  every  beast.  Three  candidates 
for  the  office  were  informally  nominated — the 
Mule,  the  Fly-Catcher,  and  the  Raven.  The 
claims  of  the  Raven  rested,  first,  on  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  admitted  to  be  judicial ; and  sec- 
ond, on  his  known  keenness  of  scent.  Friends  of 
the  Fly-Catcher  urged  that  his  very  name  proved 
his  expertness  at  the  pastime  which  is  known  to 
be  the  chief  occupation  of  judges.  As  for  the 
Mule,  it  was  said  on  his  behalf,  first,  that  he  was 
obstinate,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  arguments  of  counsel ; second,  that  he 
was  somewhat  deaf,  and  therefore  that  his  at- 
tention would  not  be  easily  diverted  from  the 
matter  in  hand ; and  third,  that  as  a descend- 
ant of  the  Ass,  he  had  in  a measure  hereditary 
claims  to  judicial  eminence.  The  friends  of  all 
three  canvassed  actively,  and  bets  were  made 
freely  by  the  Stag,  the  Pointer,  and  the  Hawk. 
On  the  day  before  the  election,  however,  the 
following  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Barker 
and  Biter: 

Important  Correspondence . — The  Vacant  Judgeship . 

“ To  Reynard  Fox,  Esq. 

u Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  and  engaged  more  or  less  ac- 
tively in  securing  its  independence  and  watching 
over  its  welfare,  have  heard  with  deep  regret  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  offer  yourself  as  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  Judge.  We  had  hoped  that  your 
known  integrity,  your  remarkable  ability,  the  un- 
flinching strictness  of  purpose  which  has  marked 
every  step  of  your  career,  would  have  pointed  you 
out  ere  this  as  the  tit  brute  for  the  office,  and  that 
you  would  once  more  have  sacritied  your  private 
wishes  to  the  public  weal.  May  we  trust  that  it 
U not  yet  too  late  to  solicit  you  to  trample  your 
individual  desires  under  foot,  and  to  devote  to  the 
commonwealth  those  shining  qualities  which  have 
earned  for  you  the  name  of  the  Aristides  of  Beasts  ? 

“ We  are,  Sir, 

“ Tour  most  obedient  servants  and  admirers, 

“ The  Ox,  the  Ass,  the  Goose,  the 
Zebra,  the  Worm,  the  Turtle, 
the  Turkey,  the  Oyster,  the 
Pelican,  the  Hippopotamus, 
the  Gull,  the  Flatfish,  the 
Moth,  and  ninety-four  others.” 


u To  the  Ox,  the  Ass,  and  others. 

“ Gentlemen, —When  I retired  from  the  office 
which  I last  received  at  your  hands — that  of  super- 
intending the  journey  of  the  unfortunate  Fowls, 
who  perished  so  unaccountably  on  their  way  hith- 
er— I resolved  that  bo  consideration  should  again 
induce  me  to  relinquish  the  charms  of  private  life 
for  the  dazzling  splendors  and  the  racking  cares  of 
office.  I have  found,  gentlemen,  in  the  delights 
of  study  and  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  a peace  of 
mind  and  a h^piness  which  I fear  I should  vainly 
seek  elsewfa^K  My  own  wish,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
main where  I am. 
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“ At  the  same  time,  I am  not  insensible  either  to 
the  reasoning  so  cogently  put  in  your  kind  letter, 
or  to  the  duty  which  every  beast  owes  to  the  com- 
munity. I admit  that  1 do  dread  the  misfortune 
of  having  a corrupt  man  in  the  position  of  Judge. 
And  though  I am  far  from  setting  so  high  a value 
ou  my  poor  abilities  as  you  are  pleased  to  place,  I 
will  say,  however  egotistical  it  may  seem,  that  I 
am  upright  and  straightforward,  and  that  no  man 
ever  accused  Reynard  Fox  of  trick,  equivocation, 
or  double-dealing.  If,  therefore,  it  seems  to  you, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  having  a cor- 
rupt Judge,  or  a Judge  of  foreign  habits  and  ideas , 
is  imminent ; and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  serve  the  State,  nominate  me,  I care  not,  I will 
serve. 

“ Frankly  yours, 

“ Reynard  Fox.” 

The  publication  of  these  letters  threw  the 
brutal  public  into  an  uproar.  The  Fox  had 
hardly  been  thought  of,  and  bis  connections, 
especially  among  the  fighting  beasts,  made  him 
a most  formidable  rival.  One  passage  in  bis 
letter  dealt  a fatal  blow  to  his  most  dangerous 
competitor,  the  Mule.  It  was  the  sentence,  “a 
Judge  of  foreign  habits  and  ideas.”  Beasts 
asked  what  this  meant?  And  then  it  came 
out,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  that 
the  Mule  was  a native  of  Spain,  and  had  carried 
sherry  over  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

Uproar  is  a weak  word  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed  this  astounding  discovery.  The 
Buffalo,  though,  from  his  position  as  chairman, 
he  ought  to  have  preserved  a neutral  attitude, 
confessed  to  the  Mocking-Bird  that  he  would 
despair  of  the  success  of  their  movement  if  so 
important  an  office  as  that  of  judge  were  in- 
trusted to  a foreigner.  The  ’Possum  and  the 
Wild  Cat  concurred.  But  the  most  vehement 
opponent  of  the  foreigner  was  a Tiger  from 
Hindostan,  who  declared  that  if  the  Mule  were 
elected  the  country  would  be  ruined  in  six 
months.  Up  and  down  the  camp  this  Hindoo 
ran,  roaring  that  destruction  was  at  hand  un- 
less the  Mule  were  defeated.  The  Eagle  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  persisted  that  if  the  Mule 
were  eligible  in  other  respects  his  Spanish  birth 
should  not  stand  in  his  way.  But  he  was  in 
the  minority ; especially  when  the  Booby  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Barker  and  Biter  to  prove  that 
the  Mule  had  once  carried  a Jesuit  on  his  hack, 
and  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead, 
were  the  brutes  resolved  to  have  none  of  him. 

So  when  the  day  came,  they  elected  Reynard 
Fox  by  a great  majority,  and  he  made  a speech 
on  the  occasion,  which  drew  tears  from  the  Stag, 
and  almost  overpowered  King  Penguin.  f 

Here,  unfortunately,  our  account  of  these  in- 
interesting  proceedings  terminates.  We  have 
received,  however,  from  an  old  acquaintance 
among  the  beasts,  the  cut  on  the  preceding  page, 
and  a brief  note  with  it,  to  say  that  the  animals 
may  shortly  he  expected  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
and  that  they  intend  to  establish  zoological  gar- 
dens for  the  accommodation  and  exhibition  of 
various  specimens  of  men. 
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' ''U  s4|f  [ turn  over,,  he  could  free  her  of  miter.  This  X 4Jd  nol 

but  j»f«vj(iiiseA*jKiTime«ti*'ii!  the  Mme  line  hud  convinced 

\ ?: MajyfjSf -5^%Y  •></*:  rn°  (hc  Fact  that,  if  they  were  amphibious.  I wa>  (10^  and, 
v Yri^Sf^* **&%&*&*]''  fein  the  Ivtooiivoriiriicu  of  jetting  wet,  I knew  there  wero 

'A*’  *•  tffi'U'^$y§.;>:1 ' A ^ Of  *liark*,.  hurivjrvotns,  and  other  *p£(ib,fc  of  the  finny  tribe, 
,Ti * vv^°’  ^oogh  they  esdi/iw  flesh  tbit  approa*  hc\  the  n>!gr*v  i»  t«- 

v *'  ' ' iu«v  »•» r t ct.h fr<  jiiUl  li.ive  n derided  pc  f»  chant  for  flesh  r f » *i t is  white* 

. The  ft}**0**!  object  off  mi  v voyage  here  /*?&*  t<»  visit  the  rmns 

of  some  old  British  fortifications,  which  had  be^a  erected  by 
the  English  during  the  existence  of  a colonization  project  on  the  coast. 

We  landed  at  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  lagoon  where  the  ruins  were  in  the  best  state 
of  preservation,  hat  saw  nothing  to  detain  us  j and  after  stopping  long  enough  to  regale  our- 
selves in  mher  a jolly  manner,  started  for  the  month  of  the  Poyas  River,  where  we  saw  & 
Sambo  settlement. 

We  stopped  on  the  Point  for  a view,  and  for  some  bananas  which  were  growing  there.  We 
took  in  quite  a supply  of  this  fruit,  as  our  journey  up  the  river,  from  the  swift nojjg  of  the  cur- 
rent, was  likely  to  prove  both  long  and  tedious.  The  scenery  at  this  point  is  int5pcly  beauti- 
ful ; the  trees  and  small  shrubbery  dotting  the  savanna  in  a picturesque  manner,  while  beyond 
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rise  the  pine-fcrees,  toll  aAAatnughi  as  arrows- 
The  red  pitch  pine  abounds  here,  fkim  which 
the  farmer  settles  obtained  wmsiderable  quan- 
tities vf  lit r arid  pitch,  making  thes#aud  ma« 
ko#waj  the  prinripid  articles  of  export- 

We  hauled  up  on  the  Point  to  wait  for  Ma- 
fiuel,  who  was  dispatched  for  the  bananas ; hut 
before  he  returned  ^e  were  startled  by  the  pe- 
culiar movement*  of  the  air.  A gust  came  from 
the  south*  ft$d  another  from  the  north*  and  an- 
other, and  another,  carrying  leaves*  andteiimh. 
es  x orn  fhun  ifm  trees  in  its  wad  fury;  clearly 
indicating  the  force  and  diwtions  of  wind; 

But  when  they  m?k  H~—  and  I began  to 
think  if  weooddget  beneath  th$  shelter  of  some 
of  the  neighloting  hjlte  out  chunks  of  being 
blown  away  would  be  1 css  certain.  By  the  time 
oar  C&ptMn  mumed  the  trind  had  died  away, 
and  a (StiilneaA  arid  sultriness  succeeded  ; md  &) 
oppmsire  ms  Iheatmoqher*,  I httft-kdioved  I 
w»a  asleep  and  troubled  by  a furious  nightmare* 
Mattel  waa  frightened  enough  ? And, 
i*5twe$n  hi*  cam  &ati  prayer^  managed  to 
exhaust  himself  to  #uch  a degree  that  nature 
gave  way,  and  bo  rank  to  the;  grtmmh  The 


terrible  chdeucc,  ihe  limbs  cracking,  And  huge 
bough*  were  torn  from  their  trunks  and  tarried 
far  orn*  the  lagoon,  where  ritey  hung  for  *. 
moment  suspended  in  the  air,  end  wm  then 
swept  ttwar,  disappearing  among  the  leaves  of 
the  tossed  woods  on  the  dir, taut  hills* 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  around  na  played  still 
more  surprising  antics.  Their  long  leaves,  gen- 
erally so  graceful,  were  twisted  into  every  it»~ 
aginahte  fbrme  %n  a moment  they  were  hori- 
Aoutal,  then  thutr  slender  poin^  Would  he  di- 
rected -toward  the  earth,  wlom,  suddenly;  the 
direction  of  the  wlurlwioiJ  would  change*  and 
tb^y  would  be  thrown  into  the  air,  their  long 
brnarhea,  like  giant  atrtish  stmebing  Uw&y  to- 
ward tte«*en  as  if  dupplMiafing  far  tue^y;  white 
the  coeoa-mits  were  drojqdng  around  us,  as  if 
with  some  rtjukter  design  on  mx  afcr£&<; 

Wtvfemaincii  in  Hum,  agreeable  tftfcfe  iibojyt* 
two  hours,  when  Nature  Anally  resumed  Ti^r 
sway,  and  we  crawled  over  and  looked  at  s&eh 
•other.  Then  w*  lighted  our  Tzspectfw  pipes 
and  smoked*  Then  we  laughed,  And  fcsfced, 
tf,Whcfs  afraid?”  And  then  Miguel,  who  frn« 
the  most  frightened  vf  the.  party*.  >613  m with 
the  utmost  effrontery,  that  -V  we  would  get  used 
rb>  sruch  thrings  after  a Jans^i  ruridence  in  the 
country,  nud!  wouhln^t 
mind  them  any  £nor* 
• . : - • ; than  /<*  did  f*  % c v ; • 

After  this  At»urancaf 

«we  emtetf?orij&  tv  4n 
£5?  tvhaj  wo  should  have 
done  jn  the  firsrf  pistes, 
namely,  iinalyw  the 
natural  we 

bad  jn^  wftne^d,.  Ac- 
oorfiugly^  syo  foferno* 
gated  ftfafiuel,  who  re- 
> v v plied  that  ho thought  h 

Z&1-  *•  **  &$hk  wasao  eartb^Uiika;  hai 

■ couldn’t  recollect  if  Ut- 
felt  any  shock*  r>t  not. 
We  itod  felt  none  oh 
ther,  hut  certeudy  feu- 
cicd  we  saw  some,  and 
k Wert?  inciiuiid  W 

h,  that  hk  \&rx>t  %?m  the 

nitj.'  He  shaking  wuJi 
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I had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  the  buoyancy 
of  water,  and  not  the 
* first  particle  of  an.  idea 

of  the  art  of  propul- 
sion as  applied  to  the 
human  figure  in  that 
element.  I fancied 
; £ < a little  manoeuvre  on 

a certain  u sand-bar” 
0$£jjn' ~ > i] ' V*  should  have  given  him 

some  idea  of  roy  aqua  t- 
* ’ *c  prowess,  so  I look- 

e<1  da^r9  at  him; 

1 ' but  he  only  smiled, 

and  said  that  I would 

y>  sootl  u €on,e  — 
Qn  expression  which 
T he  invariably  used 

Ik  n-hen  he  thought  I 

wna  constructing  for- 
BP  tifieations  or  other 

W,  1 architectural  edifices 

in  the  air. 

M 1 glared  at  the 

v monster,  who  was  per- 
pjg  fp.^.  forming  ground  and 

lofty  tumbling,  and 
1|  ^ concluded  I wouldn't 

Jl  fc^WKSv  ■ ' fi°  over  R^er  ^tmf 

and  secretly  hoped  he 
VWp* f wouldn't  come  over 
-vrv’  v-  after  us,  though  I had 

the 'right  barrel  of  my 
foiling- piece  loaded 
• with  a double  charge 

°f  large"#lzcll  buck- 
Vt  \ :/*r:Y  ’ shot,  which  I aftor^ 

w ard  discharged  at  an 
innocent  parraquet, 
though  he  was  out  of  distance. 

Our  leg-of-mutton  sail  being  spread,  we  glided 
quietly  hut  rapidly  toward  the  Sambo  settlement. 
The  banks  of  the  river — like  most  of  the  rivers 
\vc  visited  on  the  coast — are  low,  and  thickly 
covered  by  rank  foliage,  above  which  rise  the 
stately  palm  and  cocoa-nut.  It  was  under  one 
of  those  that  we  hauled  up  our  dory,  among  a 
crowed  of  the  natives,  who  came  to  the  wafer's- 
edge  to  stare  at  us.  Manuel,  however,  gave 
them  a lecture  on  etiquette  in  their  own  dialect 
Whi*t  he  said  to  them  I never  knew,  but  it 
impressed  them  w onderfully.  He  was  very  ex- 
travagant in  his  language  when  I was  the  to- 
pic, and  from  the  very  marked  manner  in  which 
they  bestowed  their  obsequious  grimaces,  he 
must  have  given  us  a royal  character.  They 
followed  us  in  a body  to  the  casa  of  their  “.Pa- 
tron/* who  immediately  placed  himself,  his  ci- 
garros,  hammock,  etc.,  at  our  perfect  disposal. 
Coffee  was  immediately  brought  in,  which  was 
soon  dispatched ; and,  like  a true  Spaniard,  he 
carefully  lighted  his  cigarro  first,  then  handed 
it  to  ns  to  light  our  own  from.  The  burning 
ember  he  threw  on  the  sand  tloo&for  future  use, 
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gei?>er<  geitfcgfiurtelretf  f&id  quite  a respectable 
state  of  ejtdtei»^o  t Bo  tre-  look  to  c»ur  pipea 
*gaip,  a?  ufcuftl  i#  tim*  oftruuble,  and  whiffed, 
ftod  ruaolvod  to  jtw^t  dp  ife  river  in  face  of  all 
lb«  M ^bakers'*  that  loigiu  vLii.  «*, 

Thus,  having  got  om  courage  up  to  the  stick- 
ing point,  wo  stiivk  to  oui  r^  olotion.  and  got 
off.  In  due  course  of  time  we  reached  the  old 
sugar  pl^tvtntiotij  about  jdgbtcen  mllwfum  the 
mouth  ofthe^troHm.  Landing,  looked  shout 
thd  place  for  the  did  boiler^  btftcOuld  pot  find 
ihem.  They  are  probably  canned  by  tetomy** 
, rilliq  or  bidden  beneath  ibo  flowing  leure^jo f 
ikn  feiithtry  palm.  Ranqtuv*  hbi>t>b  d 
iboiVsAods  of  trees  growing  $pbttbtnef>n*ly* 

Fori  ’Wellington,,  like  the  4 ‘Iron  Duke/-  has 
deported  tins  life,  and  only  enough  remains  ro 
trmrk  the  tha*.  was  -destined  to  l>e  the  oen. 
fn<  of  the  M V iir^om  X*rmt  tiee.. " Hen*  Wc 
^d^''ihr^..Pir  iotir  dW  4&*te*^The 

M ottjriKam  ?*eo fpifetf . ko  dreaded  by  the  tmuyfcjc 
Offc  of  tft^m  was  a rovn)  .'hop*  mvaeurinsr  fully 
IWe  inched  in  : length,  luff  while  securing  him,  be 
• Wijs-  acci'dCn Udly  Avdomicd,  • urvd  ' inptted’Mfely 

!i* patn 

the  bflEfcebrof  his  v*'i)  po»*<m,  I;  ,’ -■■  ’ ; ' V '. 

may  l»e  navigated  by  small 


their  favorite  saints.  Divert  other  equally  in-  are  fifteen,  find  even  iwbr«ry  riffles  in  length, 
tcresting  and  consolatory  yarns  did  we  spin  to-  Well  built,  and  nil  the  streams  carefully  bridged 
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we  Indians.  The  principal  difference  between 
ns  in  that  respect  is,  that  not  only  do  yon  con- 
vince us  that  you  are  always  right,  bat  that  wc 
are  invariably  wrong.” 

I did  not  think  it  Decessary  to  reply  to  this, 
because  my  whole  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
management  of  the  paddle,  which  I understood 
but  imperfectly.  My  first  movement  was  well 
planned,  but  in  giving  the  fancy  ttvist  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  the  blade  turned  the  wrong  war, 
and  jammed  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  with 
my  finger  between. 

H ■,  with  bis  usual  blood-thirsty  disposi- 

tion, said  it  was  “ nothing  but  a little  hydraulic 
pressure  In  He  thought  I should  Iks  discour- 
aged; but  I wasn’t.  I would  have  paddled 
then,  even  though  I had  been  compelled  to  use 
my  hat  for  an  oar ; so  I continued,  and  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  my  accident,  I held  the  paddle  so 
far  from  the  boat  that  the  biceps  and  deltoids 
were  frightfully  mixed  up.  Indeed,  I should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  my  arm  had  twisted, 
off  like  a lobster’s  claw  \ After  struggling  awh  ile, 
l gave  in,  dead  beat ; so  wc  reluctantly  turned 
our  bow  down  stream,  and  resigned  the  craft  to 
the  management  of  the  Caribs. 


A good  pit-jxzriy  manned  by  half  a dozen  Ca- 
ribs,  would  shoot  up  the  river  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  but  our  dory  was  heavily  built,  intend- 
ed solely  for  the  bays  and  lagoons,  and  little 
adapted  for  the  resistance  of  the  swift  river  cur- 
rents. Now  our  Carib  was  an  athletic  man, 
his  son  a promising  boy ; but  they  couldn’t  stem 
the  current. 

For  myself,  I am  rather  an  active  youth,  fond 
of  exercise ; and  having  seen  the  Indians  pad- 
dle from  daylight  to  dark,  thought  I might,  with 
some  little  exertion,  do  the  same.  Accordingly 
I took  a paddle,  and  commenced  my  labors,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our  tuarinero. 

“Amigo  Don said  he,  “don’t  do  it; 

you  are  an  AwcHamo  del Norths,  and  really  must 
not.  You  will  lower  yourself  in  the  estimation 
of  all  the  natives  on  the  bank.” 

“ Don't  care  !”  I rejoined.  “ I shall  be  raised 
in  the  point  of  muscle,  and  that  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  me.” 

“But  you  will  fatigue  yourself,  Don .” 

“ Don’t  care  l"  I continued;  “all  exercise,  in 
moderation,  that  fatigues  the  body,  is  conducive 
to  health  in  the  highest  degree.” 

“ Oh,  you  Americans  arc  just  as  stubborn  as 
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A cry  of  a btrm  from  Jbfic  <Uroctcd  our  atten- 
tion toward almost  u^les* 
to  attempt  clesetiprion  n?  the  scene  that  Opened 
befbte  mo,  />*Wik i rtruke  dre^mm# ?^ | 
?<*i;ed  rt  I in  the  Uid  of  iheTMng 

or  in  the  sjam  world  ?n  ’ , v ' 

Mnny  the  inchieft  is  c£  my  past  Kfethai 
crowded  them^J^  before  *ti*. 


Borne  along  he  tue  £v.\ift  current  we  fooq 
neared  the  H*tI6  settlement,  and  the  lagoon 
shortly  df^cr  opened  betbro .«*!"■  Just  then  turn- 
mg  oox  eye*?  'toward  .* £6*^ 

indication  ^fanothef*ji>w:i^6i^^fee  ejrittd*.  It 
passed  ntf  with  a little  rain,  *0*1  ur  >ho  soiroda 
♦af  the  rotrcMxng  thunder  d&d  away* 

& moiteti.whow^ii  himself,  ibim  d^a.ppeutihg  be* 
hind  some  hefcvy  ch>«^  took  to  itepaniire  for 
the  day.  . ,"  *' : ' : _; : • * 

We  landed  again  m the  Point,  and  :os  if  an 
atmospheric  peculiarity  wad  inseparable  from 
thw  place,  we  noticed  £ quietness,  not  unlike 
that  of  our  proriona  visit,  pervadi  ng  vsver j thing 
with  a gloom  ten  pleasant  in  the  highest  degree. 

Then  came  a low,  ntmhUng  sound,,  irtcrea?- 
Sag  iti  forca  as  it  *j»mo  sweeping  over  the  land 
from  the  souths  so  teike  thunder  that,  weetfuid 
mi*  tetf&keitv  earth  Mto\tn&b^  trete 
bttftg  Suddenly  thin  rlurogAd,  obd 

a positive  nndtofoty  iuririap  suibonde.d,  that 
threw  ns  to  tho  ground.  ThA  earth  rocked 
from  the  nonh  to  the  soutfc  Uke  ^ of 
the  see.  ( ' * * ; ' ‘ ‘ 

We  straigtoned  ourselves  to  rash  to  a tec 
fv3T^up^:»rt,  :VT.id  k wfts  with  the  of  diiti- 

culiy  wa  succeeded  in  diking.  St  teamed  m 
thou^h  we  wm>  talking  in  mid-itif  ; a feeling 
mot  unlike  that  which  on*  expmcmecs  on  irfijp- 
jbm*icf  m the  TOswnd  the  ftwgh  ef  a 

heavy  se<C  The  *»rih  would  apparently  rise 
and  meet  the  toot  with  such  force,  that  we  were 
sometimes  thrown  violently  apon  our  faces. 
Tto  c&tia&l  a.  sickness  or  dizziness  more  posi- 
tive than  that  of  she  morion  of  the  waves. 


......  ..  Inpf^redje 

he  looking  mm  myself  from  Another  world. 
AH  fear  had  now  gjone.  I almost  enjoyed  it  I 
Sever  can  I forget awful  gnvndeur  of  tins 
setter  it  was  do  raental  or  optical  illusion. 
The  water  vmi»  actually  receding;  leaving  the 
bottom  of  the . lagobn'  <by.  - : ~ 

iimir  it  went  far  toward  the  sea,  The  Ktrie 
island  rose '*  hi  the  centre  like,  s cmionl  hill  in 
wiiit;  vast  plain  r.  its  rough  sides  in  durfc  relief 
the  mronffog  water  On  the  top  #f 
shh  litik  pyramid  wers  # few  trembling  ^ti^ 
no%  ‘fr^mt,  standing  like  gho^te  nodding  ic<  Ui£ 
mighty  Wowb.  ; ;/*...  ^ ; # >* 

All  time  tho’  -trcmhllog.  continued  &v 
iin'tft; . ft» is?nf hfe  V?c  had  no  tTiougl^  4lf  thw 
naugej’  that  awaited  na  when  the  watte  should 
return  ta  dmf  rhcif  lcvel,  wi  lt  came  upoit.na  ih 
n moment,  ^uli  all  its  fearful  reality,  M ho  k- 
gwiujbi  hero  ethont  live  rnlloi-  broad,  anil  a vul- 
ky  was  ibrTnet!  from  fts  centre  like  the  passage 
tftadh  for  tl h«  fcr&dltes  armR  the  Bed  8ca, 
From  every  direction  the  waters  iu*id4  W & 
common  centre^  where,  meeting,  they  rose  in 
the  air  in  an  ittmiettws  eolomn^  Ailing  the  heavens 
with  an  ocean  of  apmy.  Then  failing,  they  came 
tow  ard  the  lend  with  the  force  of  em  avalanche* 
threatening  ns  with  instant  dostroction. 
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EAttTIIOTAK*  AT  BAM  JOSfc. 


A cry  of  tenror  escaped  us,  and  the  Madre  de 
Dios  of  Mafmcl  fell  upon  our  ears  like  a death- 
knell.  On  came  the  flood,  carrying  rocks  from 
the  bottom  in  its  mad  career.  On  it  came, 
now  all  foam  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
now  An  unbroken  mass  as  solid  as  a rock.  In- 
stinct prompted  me  to  climb  a tree;  but  this 
would  have  availed  us  little  had  we  not  been 
on  rising  ground.  I had  reached  an  elevation 
of  about  ten  feet  when  the  water  struck  the  hill. 

H had  followed  roy  example,  but  Manuel 

and  his  son  were  too  much  alarmed  to  seek 
safety  even  by  climbing. 

The  destroyer  tore  off  huge  masses  of  earth 
in  his  passage,  boiling  up  over  the  bill  in  a per- 
fect whirlpool,  in  which  whole  trees,  branches, 
and  even  stones  were  tossed  about  like  feathers. 
Our  poor  ill-fated  canoe  made  its  appearance 
among  the  mass,  knocked  about  by  the  tum- 
bling, crashing  waves!  All  this  I saw'  before 
l thought  of  our  crew.  I presume  the  common 
danger  by  which  we  were  surrounded  made  me 
less  anxious  about  rheir  fate  than  I should  have 
been  under  other  circumstances.  Certain  it  is, 
that  I was  much  attached  to  my  devoted  Carib ; 
and  equally  certain  it  is,  that  when  ray  attention 
was  drawn  toward  him  I witnessed  his  struggles 
with  perfect  calmness. 

Jose  was  twined  about  a tree  like  a serpent, 
and  Mafmcl  was  breast-deep,  battling  the  ele- 
ment with  a giant’s  strength.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  lorn  from  his  footing,  and  went 
floating  on  the  wavea  like  a cork ; but  still  he 
kept  his  grasp  upon  the  tree.  All  at  once  he 


lost  hia  hold — the  fury  of  the  rushing  waters 
was  too  much  for  him.  I saw  him  sinking  in 
the  vortex  of  a powerful  eddy!  Then  my  im- 
pulse was  no  longer  selfish,  and  1 thought  to 
drop  from  my  comparatively  secure  position  and 
rush  to  his  assistance ; but  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea  became  immediately  evident,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  until  its  weight  became  mad- 
dening. 

But  oh ! how  buoyant  ray  whole  being  became 
when  he  made  his  appearance  but  a few  feet 
from  me,  crawling  slowly  up  a huge  cocoa-nut, 
against  which  the  curreut  had  dashed  him, 
which,  with  the  strength  of  a dying  man,  he 
had  clasped,  and  much  to  my  delight  raised 
himself  above  the  water.  How  I shouted  from 
joy  when  I saw  him  accomplish  this,  I clearly 
recollect ; and  the  tear-drops  that  followed  each 
other,  one  by  one,  over  my  cheeks,  awoke  me  to 
the  force  of  my  outburst  of  feeling,  which  I know 
must  have  been  great,  by  the  physical  prostration 
that  followed.  So  weakened  was  I,  that  I found 
my  hold  gradually  relaxing ! I was  slipping  to- 
ward certain  death. 

But  desperation  nerved  my  arms,  and  I laugh- 
ed at  my  weakness.  I can  recollect  but  little 
more  until  Maftuel  touched  me  and  brought  me 
to  myself.  I had  been  there  about  two  hours — 
clinging  to  the  tree,  unconscious  of  what  had 
been  passing  around  me,  (hough  I recollect 
when  the  water  slowly  turned  toward  its  proper 
bed  with  but  little  less  violence  than  when  rush- 
ing upon  the  land.  We  were  then  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  angrily-moving  flood.  <4But 
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that  was  nothing,”  Maftuel  said ; 44  only  a little 
dew.” 

How  long  I should  have  remained  there  I 
know  not,  bat  I found  my  nails  had  been  dog 
into  the  tree,  and  the  blood  covered  the  ends  of 
my  fingers  in  clotted  masses.  My  strength  was 

gone;  and  H , suffering  even  more  than 

myself,  looked  ready  for  the  tomb. 

About  dark  we  discovered  our  dory  firmly 
lodged  among  some  close  shrubbery,  which,  be- 
ing supported  by  heavy  trees,  resisted  the  action 
of  the  torrent  It  was  so  wedged  in  that  the 
united  strength  of  the  party  was  required  to  ex- 
tricate it.  We  found  it  but  slightly  damaged ; 
but  its  contents— our  guns,  paddles,  and  cloth- 
ing— were  gone  forever. 

We  dragged  our  dory  over  the  mud  to  the 
stream,  but  left  it  high  on  the  bank,  for  the  river 
was  still  violently  agitated — sometimes*  rushing 
far  up  the  bank,  and  immediately  receding  again 
to  its  former  level.  We  made  our  way  to  the 
settlement,  but  found  few  of  the  Sambos  had  re- 
turned, most  of  them  resolving  to  remain  in  the 
hills  until  all  effects  of  the  earthquake  passed 
away. 

We  remained  here  several  days.  Maftuel  in 
the  mean  time  repaired  the  dory,  and  made  a 

couple  of  paddles.  H and  I killed  time  by 

wandering  over  the  country,  inspecting  the  rav- 
ages made  by  the  flood.  In  one  place  we  saw 
several  gigantic  trees  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
many  feet  above  where  the  water  had  reached. 
Its  force  must  have  jammed  them  beneath  each 
other,  as  it  will  sometimes  crowd  ice,  cake  after 
cake,  over  some  obstruction.  The  trees  present- 
ed a wild  heap  as  they  lay  together  in  an  inex- 
tricable mass.  In  other  spots*  bushes  had  been 
uprooted,  and  in  their  stead  large  pits  were 
formed  by  the  whirlpools.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  larger  hills  huge  excavations  had  been  made, 
resembling  the  tracks  of  a mighty  plow.  Again 
there  would  be  little  pools  nearly  filled  with  fish, 
living  and  dead.  In  one  place  I saw  a large 
ahark,  in  whom  life  was  nearly  extinct.  He 
was  a fallen  foe,  but  instinct  was  so  strong  that 
that  I couldn’t  help  dispatching  him. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  village,  sinking 
ankle-deep  into  the  soft  earth,  and  found  our 
craft  quite  ready  for  the  homeward  start.  Ma- 
fiuel  had  succeeded  in  getting  a bag  of  com  from 
aome  natives  just  arrived  from  the  interior,  from 
whom  I purchased  a new  sail  for  our  little  dory. 
They  informed  us  that  the  water  had  swept  back 
Into  the  interior  about  fifteen  miles.  Very  lit- 
tle of  their  property  was  destroyed,  as  most  of 
the  natives  build  their  towns  on  rising  ground. 
The  com  we  soon  converted  into  “tortillas,” 
which,  with  dried  meat  and  bananas,  composed 
our  44  ship  stores”  for  the  journey. 

We  embarked  on  our  return  trip  not  without 
some  misgivings,  when  we  found  ourselves  fair- 
ly upon  the  “briny  deep.”  We  dropped  into 
several  harbors  m route . Among  others,  we 
made  a short  stay  at  Tnurillo,  where  they  felt 
the  shocks  very  severely. 

They  were  visited  by  a similar  outbreak  dur- 


ing the  summer  of  1855,  when  most  of  the  in- 
habitants sought  the  Plaza,  where  they  remain- 
ed several  days,  sheltered  by  temporary  tents 
of  hide  and  cloth.  A friend  of  mine,  a Mr.  R. 
Weed,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  says  he  slept 
several  nights  under  a table  which  some  of  the 
people  had  thrown  in  the  Plaza  for  safety.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  retain  exclusive  possession 
of  it,  as  two  men  insisted  upon  renting  the  top, 
the  “ second  story,”  as  he  called  it,  for  sleeping 
purposes.  After  the  earth  had  ceased  its  throes, 
he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  houses,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  Spanish  friends.  \ 

In  conversation  with  some  intelligent  natives 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  one  of  the  volcanoes 
on  the  Pacific  had  broken  forth,  to  which  they 
attributed  the  shocks  then  troubling  us.  They 
expected  to  hear  of  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  cities  of  San  Salvador,  though  many  months 
might  elapse  before  they  would  receive  the  in- 
formation, the  postal  arrangements  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  States  being  very  imper- 
fect. Two  or  three  years  ago  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  was  destroyed.  It  was  considered  by 
travelers  to  be  the  finest  town  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. The  buildings  were  constructed  with  arch- 
itectural elegance,  and  all  the  requirements  of 
a large  and  opulent  community  were  abundant. 
Civilization  had  reached  one  of  its  highest  flights 
there,  and  the  refinements  and  education  com- 
mon among  its  people  might  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  many  of  our  Northern  towns. 

We  continued  our  course  along  the  coast,  feel- 
ing occasional  evidences  of  the  commotion  on 
shore.  Several  times  our  crew  insisted  upon 
landing,  lest  there  should  be  another  “rush  of 
mighty  waters;”  but  they  did  not  amount  to 
much,  being  only  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  us 
to  conjecture  what  they  might  be  if  more  vio- 
lent. I was  informed  by  a gentleman  who  en- 
dured the  whole,  that  it  lasted  in  one  town 
twelve  days,  during  which  time  there  were  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  shocks,  eight- 
een of  which  were  severe ! After  we  reached 
our  home  we  felt  nothing  of  them,  though  the 
excitement  was  hardly  abated.  When  we  be- 
came a little  refreshed  they  told  us  of  the  terri- 
ble times  they  had  had,  giving  a glowing  de- 
scription of  each  little  tremble , never  for  a mo- 
ment dreaming  of  the  delectable  time  we  had 
enjoyed. 

I gave  them  an  idea  of  the  “ receding  of  the 
water,”  and  was  almost  laughed  at  for  imagin- 
ing they  would  believe  such*“  travelers’  stories;” 
and  I should  have  despaired  convincing  them 
of  the  seriousness  of  my  statement,  had  it  not 
been  corroborated  by  a respectable  old  Spaniard 
who  had  seen  a similar  occurrence  on  the  coast 
some  years  before.  Then  it  was  witnessed  by 
many  people,  several  of  whom  were  carried  out 
to  sea  by  the  retreating  current. 

All  sorts  of  odd  questions  were  put  to  ns  about 
the  * 4 interesting  event.”  Many  wanted  to  know 
if  were  we  frightened  ? To  one  of  these  ques- 
tioners H unblushingly  replied,  No!  though 

he  thought  the  water  remained  on  the  land  an 
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anpi*£B&U}tif  long  time ; that  lie  smoked  fifteen  uxficetit  residence  These  pUtes  ju*  .be£wt»£& 
pipe?  Ml  of  tobacco  w hile  seated  in  a bend  of  four  and  five  feet  rn  diameter,  and  some  fiftesn 
the  tree,  and  would  have  gone  to  sleep  bat  for  * feet  jin  height.  On  the  top  af  each  wu^-pUced 
the  subsidence  of  fbe  water,  which  relieved  him  a h«$e  sl&b  of  stone  in  lieu  of  a capital.  Sum* 
from  the  necessity.  He  came  down,  he  said,  of  timm  were  titfwu  owr'  the  side,  while  otjiw 
preferring  a more  lowly  position,  but  held  him-  were  ahifeed  completely  off  the  masonry,  which 
self  in  reudin^  to  ascend  his ^Hiedpost"  again  waa;  cracked  feom  top  to  bottom, 
if  oec«*iiiy  required  . The-  old ' custom  .qf  collecting  mcmey®,  wifh- 

X *m  in  doubt  ito;  the  present  time  if  .the  tist~  vtiiidt  to  propi  tiate  the  saints  and  iitdoce  them 
eneui  did  adt  pfecA  more  confidence  in  the  K»  avert  « recurrence cd  the  earthquake*  or  other 
.my “ feefe.*  i^MtSesis  ^taeTvedhera.  The  pro- 

The  -shock*  were  Sensibly  felt  at  on r hfwe — cession — for  procbssluu  it  trait — was  headed  by 
the  **  Doctor*  described  the  motion  a*  being  n full-grown  aefioro  baring  a cross  and  plate, 
tbrea&how ' from  imnh  m *6uth»  and  fttidula-  The  fetter  aba  ihmt  into  tho  doorway  of  *verr 
Uitf*  He  said  the  scenes  about  the  town  were  house,  and  left  when  hor  demand?  were  com- 
intensely  Ifitecestmg-  -Ttegreak  cx&ri^awarihy  plied  with,  Shn  was  v^  generally  sacecssfol 
hombre  knelt  be&idv-  the  dark-eyed  aefloma,  min-  I noticed*  os  most  good  Catholics  consider  it 
gUttg:  his  oats®!,  with  her  pniyem  n>  u Maria  San-  their  religious  duty  to  add  thefc  mites  together 
ritobua”  for.  m*t<qr.  The  street*  were  filled  with  on  thus#  occasions-  Fallowing  this  woman  are 
these  frightened  natives  at  the  fim  outbreak*  two  boys  carrying  a box  in  the  shape  of  a rro$& 
who  continued  Ao  * olT grayer  iifctii  Tim,  on  the  firon^  fe  covered  by  a glass,  a,  cloth 

their  fear  wore  off  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  being  thrown  mat  the  whole.  When  an  indfe 
rise--  When  Ui«  shock*  returned  they  thought J vidua!  fe  n little  ^tiglis*  on  tnouoy  qa^tion> 
but  little  of  the  prayers  they  uttarad  in  their  ter-  the  cloth  fe  removed  fesm*  the  box,  and  expend 
ror.  If  they  did,  they  prehably  concluded  that  within  is  a figure  of  Our  Saviour  done  fei  clay 
San  Juan  and  Son  Fedro,  to  whom  they  ap~  and  mgs  f the  background  being  ©Wfei!  Mih 
pealed,  haw  rrot  the  ehtitb  dfepoditVUfi  of  such  link  moons  and  sans*  while  on.  the  side*  Urn  re 
things:,  or  in  case  they  have1  »n  appeal  ihora  appear  whole  constellations  of  *ihni,  When 
is  not  always  answered  at  the  ou/oneiU  whctt  it  tUia  wap  exposed  to  the  gar#  of  the  hardened, 
is  most  dc^mbfe;  Like  the  mu  fees  at  Crib*,.  simW  he  %»■  expected  to  retell  u*a.u*  t# 
many  took  to  the  tnoamams  atiul  the  eifeo*a  mfidle,”  nad  produce  “ diner*/*' bf  the  handful 
should  pass*  away.  Thco  by  another  “ m m b ec  ho1’  s*  statue  of  the 

The  custom -bouse  was  m much  damaged  that  Virgin  Mnty  its  born*,  which,  late*  the  prccadijig 
ihej  were  obliged  to  prop  it*  lea  Is  should;  fill  figurey  is  ornmneflfei  bcb«  beanfcL 

and  M*7  the  valuable*  in  the  mins.  The  titer  tied  by  :pap?he*»  of  tinsel  and  feticy-coJered  rib- 
were  shaken  o\Ty  leaving  l^rge.  s|«ice«  6are»  ex-  biins..  I«  dresamg  thdir  salubs  they  remind  me 
posing  the  cane-work  frame  befieatii  litem,  in  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Indians  of  CuiL 
•tbe  cemw  nf  the  town  stand' a nnmter  of  pilhit^\;fihnin  d/<^  themsehm  by  putting  on  ail  the 
large  ahd  Vtrtrng,  all  that  fe  left,  of  a-  onw  mug-  trash  they  own  or  can  borrow.  Following  tipW 
•pi  ctmc  two  boys  carrying  a large  1>»H  ffusperudad 

< v . > / bn  a stick.  A third  amused  himMf  % heating 

the  bell  with  eonsiderable  rigor.  After  these 

«&■/  fetue  imramerable  litils  bciyv  beariivg  littluibeUit. ’ 

wltich  made  little  noises 
| j;  > ; \ x Big  Tfrm,t  that  preceded 

ed  riTvmo  With  candle*,  m if  uniats  coaid  not 
:;4  j them  money  m bo>ad  day,  wBhout  the 

|:  wkttfc.«ro  <kf  ^aiVificibi  light- 1 
I 3?b«f  y?bt>fe  is  >wol1od;  &nd ' ^nliuged  by  all  the 
whit©,,  and  yellow,  who  somerimee 
^;|£v  l^kk-oo^j^to-  ja  sort  of  musical  howl,  each  one 
g;  L on  l|i>  twn  ro?fpoa^ihijity%  making  altogether  tte 
Fl?;fS  tnon  mr-distrariing  v^pot-pmrri^  «mcmable< 

[ $0$:  | Jh.  ihfe  ihity  im  the  pose  ^lely, 

\ '$0::  ^ usual  tnfyX?Um%  thb  inobfh,  Jbt  fhe 
|?^c-s.termOfitot4»  ndves,  probibly  with  tb^  jrtfea  that, 

‘ ■ V imm'  ^ilfe  was  bremhed  into  rite  fio»triJfe  t*f 
v<;<.' ' man, ^ the  timt  aeceydable ^ mnperi  of  »flferihg 
ctenfe  is  ihtju^gh  ?h« 

; This  “screwing  acd  hwing 

V ^ thc  .finnQre  on  the  roost  trilling  pretenses  'WMfe- 

'v-$i  in  Ltsou,  two  years  since,  a party  of  them  w©p? 
\ > r going  the  todnda  of  ih*  town,.  txiUeming  tormty 
to  ulfier  w the  suini*  in  consideration  of  hi* 
securing  * succeasicm  of  moanhgtd  nigfua  to 
rhoiuw  nuLA£H.  euablu  voine  wedemtg  padre  to  exp^tiise  InV 
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AN  EABTHQUAKE  IN  BONI>UBAS- 


Whfteridm#  mjtjug  the  4q$o^£  «a« 
of  out  old  haaoH  ^e  Trere  s>ticb.  ^fcnuahed  by 
orir  eoming  to  a dead  stand.  Now  w«': 

hbcvy  x*ut  ixynkfS  wets  rfonhd  and  rirtie,  havTcrg 
been  tried  tm  long  and  Siiguing  trumps,  Tbey\ 
bad  fottliiHf  and  swum  rivers  tbc^ettrife’iv^. 

was  iemble ; but  now  they  sniped,  nut  whiM 
mr  cmmitieJt nr  i^v^.a  tk  cdt  - 

Ufcer>  from  hi#  niche  ?wd  placed  m rtte  open  j tlic  sfjaut  bo  ojf  the  least  evaii. 
mmm  0X2 r **L*k  *&  cmsA  the  river  at  this 

rience  of  ilio  xtaiu  of  $fifur* — but  still  t bo  ywisc  r&ujiHm ^ and  their  det^rmitm.tbjD  to  move 

•fell ! Toward  ttispn,  ho\\ewtt  tt  tri^ty  ^iod  { lift  teut  on  udy'CU^  mwt'  cspedul- 

?.pirr^r  tip  She r?or*1\  *»mi  the  inhabitant  ; f'y  *&/&#•  ifeteUm  ws*  desired.  They  a&qq^d 
*t'1*«t  gained  ft  vfcvw  of  the  mtfi  netting  rny^  vvvitidQ  a conp fe  of  hdiltl^d  feet  of  the  bank, 
gijdfnji;  their  rtaiforiuj  volcanoes.  OF  rourse  Mm  ; Tbef  planted'  **ttd  Xhoiigh  we  hniiilgtii|  in 
cess atiow  of  the  tho#et  of  ttahes  wan  ntttibht^d  j;  tft#  &n(thnjptc  by  &k*rp  t#t^ 

to'  the  rnsercesrion  of  ift><$&  «uiitt^  who  doubt-  ; they  might  forp\i  \Uvh  terror,  we  wheeled  them 
1e.*s  wished  to  gel  under  iwe?  again,  *vhiefi  j ta  tiro  without  effect.  This  was 

opinion  was  strongly  approved  ofby  the  WiestR,  -I  «omeddrig  riew  ; neotwtfjjtgJy  we  begun  to  think 
'**  they  certainly  would  notlie the  joters  by  she  j iS>^  ma^t  be  « or  ^tue  other  wild  om- 

man y oflerifigs ; hut  liurittg'i'^n^f  proe^i^n  1 rmri,  wereted  hi  the.  busdt,  and  our  mck-s  must 
for  ttawtk*  which  took  plats*  the  next  day,  U was  | have  seen  it. 

discovered  that  the  paint,  whieh  hofl  feben  rather  { We  \*£m  six  in  Bomber, . each  arnmd  with  a 
dusasfly  Stowed  upon  the  Virgin*#  face,  bad  large  buxi$fog4tm&»  and  felt  propoi^tbnktelj 
bii*5  end  from  <h#  hoat  of  the  wummn*?  randlc*  bold.  >-V;  ! . \ . -J  >.»*», 

burned  anry Gd  it,  *u d hsi  f ^jeiaimed  that  *>toftjukr  do*n  tn^Wr, 

*ba  htnl  ekttght  the  JKdalh)xtx  during  U*r  mi-  , :%  iri^d^sW;  hjd»^;fei»;tiv^iesa  oi-kufiwirr •• 

deuce  in  the  rftyt  t*nd  in  cougeqijeh^e  of  h«r  ! «onu?whM  mtffawd  'to  'fin^  instead  of 

anger  the  inihetion  they  had  just  stdffi^d  was  a Wild ^ ahi?o«lv  so  tmmeo^  Mck  in  the  bank-— 
mprmd  qfKm  UierU'  Inttiroet^ble.  werft/^b  \<>b.i8  df  ibi>-^#.nhlju'uko..  Tliongh 

e&ndiea  bunted  bdoro  the  * Queen  oflicnvenj  but  a few  iiichee  iii  width,  it  extended  along  the 
and  many  and  valuable  the  offerings  fa  her  river  about  rwo  hundred  feet;  then  <:ro«^ing?  w 
prints  for  the  of  propiriHritw^*  tmed  Its  course  w the  other  side,  srrete'htng 


jtmrney  to  his  native  town*  What  tafefk  old 
ealftts  they  all  *rv : you  can  only  ^cun?  their 
pood  a Jibe hd  outlay  of  cash  \ 

work -on  Nicaragua  he  .copi^i 
m i6bet^  ;pit>0cedittg8  from  the  nar* 

mire  Ehglbdi  tmvefer : a last 

kdrt;',«my'  shin t in  the  churches  of 
ewi  aieeptttm,'.  Im; hd;*tioi(idd  he  oftbsvSed—  wu?i 


air— I supper  to  ^uohle  hitu  to  judge  W cjrpe. 


One  inrident  more  of  the  earthquake,  and  I 
have  done r : 


t Vll.fnKf*riy3«  MOMKl. 
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TO  MEBINA  AST*  MECCA, 


after  living  there  and  hi  Cairo  until  the  proper ; volumevwitb  iUnatratiofts,  which  we  hive  em- 
amBo n fo£  ttm  groat  fd}£ri m agB,  joined  it,  and  ! bodied  in  this  article. 

actually  feftftjrnpiishetl  thife  'p^jfiious  jottrnev,  Via»  j As  a precaution  gainst  the  remotest 

inn*  tfe  Mofciumacdu  r»  briij.jfddcc:^  &mi  making  | suspicion,  Mr.  Button  adopted  th«  C>T3fc#t£i 
iUlt  note*  yitid  wkmc  points  of  »pe~  time  before  he  fefr  J&gfcmi  and  took  pass^ 

eiaTmtere-n ; theta  sureeedkigta  doing  wbal  had  j on  the  Peutn«uluj  find  Oriental 
been  repeatedly  attempted,  but  never  btf/ote  ac-  j steamer  from  Houtlmmptba  to  Alexandria,  whete 
compB^iicd,  in  such  tnanner  as  to  1«  ^.benefit  he  landed  in  the  character  <*£  an  imliiafc  doctor, 
to  the  world*  ‘ an  Eastern  ?»£$»&  of  Uselkft&hm^ 

In  J&QB  one  Ludovico  as  Mte  one  nf  tha0  in  which  the  Mo 

EwMsh  translation  has  U. Lewo?  Vf^ctoimnm  / fehdfedau  ridipoo  pretuil^d.  He  Was  already 
better  reason  than  iji.tho  ariienr  familiar  With  t h«  PerMtui,  Arabic,  and  other 
desire  of  knwledgw  Which  hath  robbed  many  Intern  iarigaa^cw  m*l  *m.  to  a certain  extent, 
offer  t*>  aee  the  world  ami  the  nurada*  of  <n»d  skilled  In  the  fdigioxr  of  tlifc  Mush  trim  an  s<  This 
lfe>vip/A  depaj  ted  f rgpa  ;Vr' Ca Uo,  add  passing  bad  eeci»TOpb>hW*m*  W**  more  Mportanf  #flr,  hi# 
ihtoo^b  Alexandria  and  Cah^  vMmd  Bey  root;  pulses  even  rhah  a knowledge  of  Arabicy  sine* 
and  Ilitmast'as  from  which  la»t  plnc^  hG  sLart^d,  Im'i'Tjifht  we.il  be  ii  follower  of  the  r me  dMitt 
AM«^mdi^^feHnd  tTi^hd^iyppe  wiih  n eeruyne  while  he  did  00!  speak  a dialect  fc?K>Wti  to  tfe 
C&ptay  ha  Mameluke nod  actually  y felled  M<*-‘  EgypBani  # hut  1>e  eouid  not  he  ^ip$Me red  it 
; hod  and  fexbfi  ^vod  iuH  ^eape  to  Mofemmeda?)  unless  he  w&s  ibomagW 

Persia.,  Win#  Oium  in  #t  iifecna,  vthejrft,  pished  in  the  ydlgiou  «f  the  Prephcif  jfe*  the 
by  the  aid  of;  & **  &jre  joeing  ;Wiity de, Vbo  -^.as ; true  ,MusMilinau  ghosvW  every  *en~ 
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foot  forward ; or  to  do  one  of  a hundred  such 
little  and  apparently  trivial  things,  he  would  be 
recognized  as  no  believer.  These  observances 
are  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
Mussulmans  that  they  are  actually  a part  of 
their  existence. 

Having  passed  some  weeks  in  Alexandria, 
visiting  mosques  and  practicing  medicine  in 
Eastern  style,  he  parted  from  his  patients,  to 
their  immense  regret  and  his  own  complete  sat- 
isfaction, and  went  on  to  Cairo,  where  he  at  first 
lodged  with  Mizan  Khudabaksh  Namdar,  a na- 
tive of  Lahore,  but  now  resident  in  Cairo  as  a 
shawl  merchant,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
on  the  slow  and  tedious  passage  up  the  Nile  be- 
fore the  present  days  of  railway  travel  and  com- 
fort. 

He  had  changed  his  character  and  costume 
while  in  Alexandria,  adopting  that  of  a dervise 
— « character  suitable  to  every  grade  in  society, 
from  prince  to  beggar,  allowing  any  style  of 
clothing,  from  royal  crimson  to  absolute  naked- 
ness, and  suiting  any  style  of  life  and  behavior, 
from  silent  gravity  to  babbling  insanity. 

After  some  days’  rest  with  his  friend,  he  de- 
termined to  change  his  quarters,  and  finding  no 
room  in  the  Wakallah  Khan  Khalil,  the  princi- 
pal Khan  in  Cairo,  he  took  a room  in  the  Wa- 
kallah Gemaliyah,  and  lived  here  while  the  pil- 
grims gathered  in  the  city,  preparing  for  the 
great  event  of  the  year. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  has  been  for  several 
hundred  years  the  pulse  of  the  Mohammedan 
nations.  Two  great  pilgrimages  are  made — the 
one  from  Damascus,  and  the  other  from  Cairo. 
Each  of  these  often  consists  of  four  to  six  thou- 
sand camels,  and  besides  this  vast  army  there 
are  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  go  to  Mecca 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Doubtless  in  its  origin  the  pilgrimage  had  a 
religious  design,  but  that  was  not  unmingled 
with  worldly  considerations.  Mecca,  from  its 
position  in  a barren  desert,  is  obviously  unable 
to  sustain  itself  as  a city  without  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  has  it  within  itself  any  thing  to 
induce  that  commerce  except  its  Holy  Places. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  arrive  each  year,  bringing 
with  them  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  sort, 
while  they  take  away  the  sacred  beads,  sandal- 
wood, henna  for  ladies'  finger-dye,  and  other 
delicacies  for  the  Mohammedan  harems. 

Still  this  small  trade  is  not  a sufficient  rea- 
son for  this  great  pilgrimage ; and  we  must  be- 
lieve the  fervor  of  the  faith  to  be  still  warm  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  come  thousands  of  miles 
over  burning  deserts  and  wild  wastes  of  sand, 
through  perils  innumerable,  fatigues,  depriva- 
tions, and  sufferings  oftentimes  incredible  to  be 
borne,  with  earnest  hearts  fixed  on  the  holy 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  the  grave  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina. 

From  the  earliest  ages  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  direct  their  hearts  toward  some  spot 
more  holy  than  others,  and  to  let  their  wander- 
ing footsteps  lead  them  there.  The  temple- 
palaoes,  and  even  the  rocks  of  Egypt,  are  mark- 


ed with  the  outline  of  footprints  which  pilgrims 
have  left  there  as  evidence  of  their  journeys 
accomplished,  and  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
seek  to  behold  the  Hill  of  Zion  or  the  Tomb  of 
the  Lord  before  they  die.  The  Moslems,  with 
beautiful  Oriental  poetry,  say  that  their  word 
for  pilgrimage,  u Uadj,”  originally  signified  os- 
piratiov , and  indicates  the  idea  that  man  is  a 
wanderer  on  earth  and  6eeks  an  abiding  city. 

The  Moslem  religion  requires  every  man  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  if 
he  have,  first,  health;  second,  money  for  the 
road;  and,  third,  money  for  his  family  during 
his  absence.  But  this  pilgrimage  is  far  from 
being  simply  a journey  to  the  Holy  Places. 
The  requirements  of  the  pilgrimage  are  mani- 
fold. Upon  assuming  the  Jhram , or  pilgrim- 
dress  on  his  approach  to  Mecca,  the  Moslem 
assumes  the  obligations  of  the  pilgrimage,  and 
thenceforth  is  forbidden  to  cover  his  head  with 
any  covering,  though  he  may  carry  an  umbrella, 
and  may  dive  under  water,  or  even  place  his 
hands  on  the  top  of  his  head ; but  he  may  not 
wear  cap  or  turban,  nor  may  he  put  on  any  ar- 
ticle of  dress  which  is  sewn  or  has  seams  in  it. 
He  must  preserve  absolute  chastity,  and  is  for- 
bidden even  to  kiss  a woman,  much  more  to 
contract  a marriage.  All  perfumes  and  oils  are 
forbidden ; he  must  not  cut  his  «nails  or  hair ; 
he  must  not  hunt  wild  animals,  nor  cut  down  a 
tree  or  pluck  up  a plant.  Certain  long  prayers 
he  must  recite  at  every  mount  and  dismount. 
He  must  always  sleep  in  the  manner  of  the 
Prophet,  with  his  hand  under  his  cheek,  or  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow. 

These  are  a few  of  the  numerous  require- 
ments of  the  pilgrimage,  which  thousands  of 
Moslems  annually  assume  voluntarily,  in  hope 
of  everlasting  rewards  therefor,  and  which  our 
daring  Englishman  assumed  in  undertaking  his 
dangerous  journey. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  Burton  was  ad- 
vised by  a new  friend,  a Mussulman,  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  Nile  steamer,  and  now  found 
again  in  the  Gemaliyah  Wakallah,  to  lay 
aside  his  dervise’s  gown,  pantaloons,  and  shirt, 
which  he  had  worn  as  a Persian,  and,  in  fact, 
give  up  all  connection  with  Persia  and  the  Per- 
sians. After  due  deliberation  he  decided  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  a Pathan  or  Afghan,  and 
to  represent  himself  as  an  Indian  physician,  still 
frequenting  the  places  where  dervises  congre- 
gated, and  calling  himself  a dervise — which,  we 
have  before  remarked,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
any  other  character  he  might  assume.  Little 
did  his  adviser  dream  of  what  was  concealed 
under  those  dervise  clothes. 

Located  in  the  Wakallah,  he  employed  a 
teacher  in  the  religion  he  had  assumed — a 
course  not  apt  to  excite  suspicion,  since  it  ia 
customary  with  the  Mussulmans  themselves, 
and  especially  in  Cairo,  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  religious  sheiks  ready  to  take  pupils 
of  any  age,  and  give  lessons  in  the  holy  frith.. 
He  was  known  to  no  one  except  as  the  Sheik 
Abdullah,  and  it  was  not  strange,  two  yoaxs 
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arrangement  for  bia 
passage  down  the  sea 
to  Yajnbu,  the  port 
nearest  to  El  Medi- 
na, the  first  point  of 
his  desires.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  he 
began  to  be  associ- 
ated with  pilgrims 
and  others  going  on 
the  same  roure,  and 
formed  associations 
that  lasted  during  his 
entire  journey. 

Omar  Effendi,  a 
Circadian,  grandson 
of  a Mufti  at  Medi- 
na, and  son  of  n 
h>beik  Kakl,  ot  chief 
officer  of  carnvrtus — 
a short,  plump  body, 
of  yellow  complexion 
and  bilious  ternj*eni- 
mcnf,  gray-eyed,  soft- 
featured,  and  beard- 
less, not  more  than 
twenty  - eight  years 
old,  mild  und  quiet 
generally,  but,  when 
roused,  furious  as  a 
tiger;  Saad  the  Dev- 
il, a negro  servant 
bom  in  Omar  Eft 

afterward,  that  the  English  residents  in  Cairo  fendi's  family,  but  who  becoming  free  had 
should  doubt  the  possibility  of  an  Englishman  traveled  — a tierce  and  furious,  quarrelsome 
having  tired  so  long  in  the  city  and  escaped  and  unscrupulous  scoundrel;  Sheik  Hamid  el 
detection  from  the  natives,  while  he  entirely  Lamman,  a town  Arab  from  Medina;  and  a 
avoided  the  society  of  his  fellow* -eoantiymen.  Meccan  boy,  Mohammed  by  name,  formed  the 
The  adventurer  resided  in  Cairo  until  the  principal  characters  who  were  to  be  his  travel- 
time  approached  for  his  departure  on  the  pil~  ing  companions  for  some  time, 
grim  age  which  commenced  there,  and  then  j He  came  near  being  discovered  by  them  at 
made  his  preparations,  secured  his  passports  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  alliance ; for, 
full  character — a thing  easily  managed  in  the  becoming  confidential,  and  having  lent  each 
offices  of  Egypt — and  hired  hia  dromedaries  of  and  every  one  of  them  money,  he  allowed  them 
a Bedouin  of  Mount  Sinai  to  convey  him  to  < to  overhaul  his  medicine -chest,  examine  his  pis- 
Suez,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  piastres,  or  about  two  ; tola  and  watch,  and  finger  all  that  he  had.  Hia 
dollars  and  a half  each.  j watch  w ns  encased  in  copper,  and  marked  w ith 

On  the  rooming  of  departure,  duly  mounted  1 Arabic  numerals  on  the  dial  ; but  n sextant 
on  his  camel,  he  left  the  gateway  of  the  city,  which  he  had  with  him,  though  passed  unno- 
the  Bab  el  Nasr,  or  the  Gate  of*  Victory,  ad-  ticed  at  first,  had  nearly  proved  his  rnin. 
dressing  the  salutation  of  peace  to  the  sentry  The  boy  Mohammed  declared,  so  soon  as  he 
and  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  receiving  in  left  the  room,  that  he  was  an  infidel  from  India 
retnru  their  hearty  “God  speed  you!”  and  then,  — a suggestion  that  Omar  Effendi  combated 
with  a last  look  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  i most  strenuously,  while  Sheik  Hamid,  who  had 
he  might  well  imagine  his  eyes  were  not  likely  j discussed  nn  abstract  theological  point  with  him 
to  behold  again,  he  struck  his  heel  into  the  ! an  hour  before,  swore  that  the  light  of  El  Islam 
neck  of  his  camel  and  was  away  over  the  des-  . was  on  his  countenance;  whereupon  they  united 
ert  to  Suez.  in  calling  the  boy  a pauper,  a fakir,  an  owl,  a 

There  are  three  routes  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  cut-off  one,  a stranger,  a Wahabi,  and  sending 
The  one  is  by  land  all  the  way,  around  the  Gulf  , him  to  Coventry  generally.  But  the  Sheik 
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this  journey,  He  w<fi a ^ ch/Krykte^]on^ ^6iitli;  ^totctiix^/and  biiiijg,  batting  »bi$  tmotplmg, 
of  eighteen,  in  111  respect  » sharp,  fet  boy,  with  cries  of  rage  and  all  the  flwoni|vvtjxmenw 
tnudi  m ift* pottettV, ttf&  wa  home-  of  &.ppvpet  kky*  * -/  ; . . > 

ward  l^mjol  to  >l£ce*u  He  was. much  too  sharp  After  fighting  ths'firei- iwtftd  but  a -{wuse  vr&f 

fat  the  EocUsbm^ri>  J/whjo^  but  feta  threw  had,  and  « deputaftou  >cni  to  Aii  Mvirad,  »h*< 
him.  into  ub  &tmptwy  M&Ui  hen. ween  Cairo  and  owner  of  the  -'boat,  to  induce  him  uvefievt  tfotrie 
Suez,  uiuihb  w^  ojio  of  the  purty  uo.w  waiting  change,  He  would  not  xiitzffrws,  end  th&frny 
a rcMfttol.  \-  / began  again,  Mograbtds  tn^tmmcifd  it? 

They,  had  t.oi.  to  wail,  but  aeeumd  their  and  Baud  the  Devi]  seized  the  nahotess  or  mm. 
places  io  the  Gotten  WvTy  u Sanibuk  of  fifty  sticks  xmd  by  bfiafmgn  erf  the  Kile  end  He# 
tons,  decked  only  on  the  poop,  carrying  two  $<m*  ■ *tid  die  Englishman  and  hi*  party  foil  gw 
masts  that  rakfnl  btvmxd^iih  one  huge  latieeu  pviih  5bon.tf.-of  defiance.  **l  pm  Omar  of  Da* 
sail  on  tJif  Ibarnln-itUtf^  ftnd.iubne  onthA  ^1  urn  Abdullah  Ban  Yosef  1* 

no  r£ef  ties,  no  compass,  no  log,  no  ^juiidiug-' ' *w  8aud  Ifee  Devil  T shpeked  each  as  be  law! 
lines,  nor  oven  tbe  s.nsjdcinn  .of  a chart,  bmdt  i oh  hi*  blow*,  hs  vain  the  enemy  tried  to  scale 
probably,  thought  the  traveler,  were  the  cruft  the  jHiop,  and  overpower  its  defenders  by  unro- 
of Se*oitris5>  such  the  vnfc&W  of  Ezion  Gahur,  tiers.  The  figbc  whs  over,  and  tiic  S\o~ 

such  the  transports  of  which  riSljn&  Gnlhu  gri&bif  hj&ed  lor  qrinrict,  whhdi  w.**:  promWi 
quired  n hundred  and  thirty  for  ten  thonw^nd  "t^>t  tbo  jwd*  j . '^nd  • 

men,  . ' - > ; ,,;//  . td,i:  ing  tnade  ^ at # £. Mn AXu<y dtb1  3 bM, 

On  tho  morftiug .'of  a Gary  July  dAy-  haytt^  ^;. icl^wv^nd i ittfted  tfe  Ffl b?Ahy 
boarded  this  v^l,  they  pok'd  bv  die  pier  at  which  \v  the  the ' Kordo, ' with 

Snez,  whette  d#  Bey  ex»min«»i  thW  j>u>^j/wrt^  npr<ug<^i  Wwla’^o  ihe  bl4feifigt  $f  AlltfJg 
bastinadoed  tialf  a ddxon  Who  had  node,  Tind  bhtf  frith^riinjg  5lt'Yr>  tiie  Hjy  jifi-Wiiig  both 
sent  them  back  te  Quito  for  a further  ^pplien-  points  down  over  it,  wi  snii  for  Yambu. 
cion  of  the  aannbe  sijrt,  and  atAj^  Schick  they  For  twelve  Joys  bf.  aiterhute  tnlm  and  gales- 
sail  and  MU  dewrp  ra  the  roadstead.  tho  awded  b#uu  vinfttfd,  tfr  drove  down  the  Gull 

The  .tfm'dtHik;.  cti  'tli^'  tAteribr  of  the  vc^el  v( Sntz  uml  Atrose?  did  &xftf Akoba  toYumbu, 
showed  a hopeless  right;  ^rAiiAfurad,  the  the  port  of  El'  Mmlhiu. 

wner*  hud  promised  to  tako  sixty  jvasseugers  The  only  panee  of  interest  which  they  made 
t,t»  the  bold,  and  hud  ntai  ntweijv>eren4  Tilef  im$  ni  hot  batlw,  n place  to  Which  the 

of  boxes  and  luggage,  in  e’fery  xhape  tilled  the  Mohsmtnedutw  the  miruculnu^  liHqginp  of; 
boat  fern  $usm  to  siern*  o^a!  a u>rtetH  of  HadjU  wa  ter  fnuii  the  ro<jk,  Merc  -ire  riiown  »<uue 
Were  jKmring  <rr*$r  the  Ades  like  ants  dntft  n stt-  deep  Indenuutune  it*  the  .t&kid;  to  Ikj  of  the 
gar*baem,  fidgerruatl^!  of  rite  Luwgiw»  which  ^ere  once 

. As  usuel,  the  majority  ef  jdlgrtms  v?m  Ate*  deep  euough,  with  the,  huger  fiw  a itum  to 
gmbbis  or  Moor*  item  the  uonli  c* mi  of  Africa,  lie  d awn  xn*  ftftrilu  Tile  Mohninmeriatij?  haye  u 
a.  fierce  Wild  kww»  to  .Fiunco,  md  to  m nngnbx  way  of  Jituhiug  the  patyiandu  jirid 
a^weih  by  Aigethie  e^xience.  The  firsi  thing  thers  gigamlic.  1 have  $eeu  thri>  ewnvbrt  c»f  Atp* 
in  be  done  on  board  sifter  gaining  standing  nx»in  sras*  Abel,  Noah,  nrul  Joshuu,  urn!  each  h orm 
was  to  fight  for  g^ater  comfort.  A few  Ttirk.s,  a hundred  feet  long. 

nigged  old  men  from  .Anatolia  and  Garaxnama,  Yamhn  $1  Baht  (Tnmbu  of  Hu;  Sea } Is  one  of 
were  roixvd  np  wub  tl*»  Mogfabbts,  aod  the  for-  the  ^ Gates  of  the  Holy  City."  It  k at  tltb  end 
mot  beg&ii  the  wnrhy  eootemptuouriy  elbow  mg  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  caravan  road  from 
and  scolding  tbe.ir  wild  neighbors.  The  tatter  Cairo  to  Mecca,  the  first  being  Akate^  the 
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tained  our  adventurer  only 
Img  enough  to  make  hi#  M 
amageraent*  for  v/amth  to  .-  "M 
esmrey  with  bh^YMrts  v 'Jf 
to  ik%  B>%  City*  -'.^emlbg.-  -S 
for  o m^Aftrr^  (*N  fchtfik  of 
sh^esme*  Awou#},  ht;<on-  v 
irflcM  for  fbtir  4*Hft  v; 

m ttitex  dollar*  each*  ^TR(’* 
iny  to  Miitl  cm  ■ ili.%! 
iug  of  the  next  dtfy  ft^th  u 
gniu  c.rtrAVnn,  painted  by 
an  escort  of  iVrczftia/  earn!- 
*ry:  for  the  HaHmi 
%nil  a more  dangemus  tribe 
of  Bcdtraibs  to  mttut  mv  the 
desert  then?  is  not.  How 
mg  laid  in  seVint  da ys?  pro-  / 
vision .%  polished  and  load-  jfii 
ed  fua  arms  and  changed  Mgt 
)m  drres  for  time  of  ati  Arab,  ^0 
la.  order  to  avoid  pacing 
Bedouins’  tax  cm  ail  str&ft^  % IsS 
gers,  he  bought  a *hiyi**f  :$£ 
title? feia  tffmel,  iu  which  ^ lip 
he  co.ftti  ijite  and  take  ? 

uft^an  by  the  MusmUm&m*,  ^ 
and  w<u  ready  tor  the  poril- 
f/u?Tutdertrtlimgl^t^(rti  hha,  - 

ftloticfWrni  fhe 
Mu^ulrtmaij  whose  mo#t 
**dr*d  ritp^  in- 

vade with  wenfogiou*  foot, 
hat  ok*  r from  the  fefotnfts 
who  inhabited  the  deserts 
he  wat  \&  t ross,  and  ft  ho  re- 
garded all  era  vc  lera  of  w fr/vfc- 
erer  religion  cm  reut  br  Ah  ’ 
lab  for  them  to  plunder. 

A plfcsae  ri  ter  meeting  ran 
trail  be  imagined  than  that 
with  a sheik  of  the  .{Joi-imi, 
dressed  in  hi*  heavy  cloaks, 
with  the  outdare  hanging 
orer  his  tfop;e  .eye**  oh  xk 
fc&esoip&e  dtj*mv  The 
douin  Arab  i an  uvkiwmy  ^ ^ 
person  tAfofc  ^iTifefcd  fc$sf£; . 
nor  have  irar^l^  denied  stilBH 


ksjkuj**  jusm  w^ttAin 

?.  : , & ob  iUif  **W1*  «*IM  iM; 

4 tiatik;  :4t 

bammed*  ^fcb  wa»  loud  In  fo>  ta&mfcf  mthiri  the 
ftalk  of  tiK  .twm,  b^ennie  simn*  a*  thbr  I*  ft  the 
bmini * tit  ta&$>  mid  ento?d  elm  w#te*  that  are 
supposed  tir-hsf  jn}ift£dteU  d?y  $&*£&, 

The  party  consisted  of  twolvft  enhmls,  truveU 
in  g In  Indian  llleu  liettd.  tied  to  tail,  loaded  fthh 
Jjoxes  and  bundles,  on  which  mi  dp,  inz$  ^*tu» 
er?  of  the  packages  half  Meept  dressed  in  the 
coarsest  and  dirtiest  of  clmh^  Theemim>fa^ 
east  end  northeast  rill  three  & X'fo^dhgi  hj* 
the  light  of  a glorious  notx)^  which  the^  r*ee<), 
most  of  the  time  The.  raft i.p  grontid  for  the  day’s 
repose  (W^hr4y  Sh4ik  AMulIalfs  little  tent,  the 
only  erne  in  iho  party,  la  tched;  and  spreading 
their  rugs  op  the  pronud,  they  tfhipt  till  the  mu 
was  far  up^  fttid  then  dr»*cd  the  diiy  thi'ough. 

The  next  day  the  party  was  increased  by  two 
hundred  camel*  carrying  grain,  and  cn  escort 


them.  T^r^r  faca^  and  sty 2cs  ^ Uuir-ilt^Jiig" 
mxi  be  ^rhered  frorn  tb«  3k?u.‘hfc^  vtlmh  the 
jfttgrim  took,  and  which  we  have  oopied.  A 
ptenoh^i^t  would  hare  no  hc^tatiou  in  a b- 
diftio  heads  a*  well  as  oni- 

nt»Vf  |KH>;ion.  ond  in,  adrHng  a intftfelcr  to  be 
&ij  *i  h? » in temnj«e  with  them. 

Koihing  daunted  by  tte  pro?po;t  hnfone  him, 
the  xfaxnt at^r  uu^unteii  hk  samel  ftt  tfif  even- 
ing, for  the  tittvel  was  ?»?  l*e  by  night,  and  not  in 
iha  hot  d*y  sme  ami  hAtiftg 'with  jftfttlUft  difti- 
Tilty  nollef^ted  the  ^itaggliog  panyT  they  wound 
thftir  slow  way  through  the  narmw  »ireeta  of 
Tjwnbn  and  otit  upon  the  dc^rt.  .r.// 
Fearful  was1  Sltoik  ffamid,  nml  moi»t  tim’ul 
of  all  men  thie  DftriQe  whii^  the  Imy  Mo- 
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Thfc  i&t&'v&w  gi*i  awtfy  some  iitw* 
.before  sunset  and  4t  j k*rk  u cry  yf  u llaoufti” — 
Thievy^— in  the  rear,  caused  the  utmost  confu- 
sion* The  usual  plan  of  attack  among -tit*  Be- 
douins b:  to  alarm  the  caravans  u ltd  thpi>7  cut- 
tip# ptftbu  rear  camels*  fcjog,  on  to  their  f^ila, 
a ravnemeut  that  Sets  \hem  uff  at  a gftlfafc  and 
tber  «fft  vorjn  inthe  desert  Uurond  the  rcaelr  of 
their  owner*.  Bat 'hi  tiiiks  case  the  attack  was 
t\nsu(tcea*d'ulf  tod  the  {Kd>bcr«  llud  at  the  whistle 
of  a bully  t. 

Their  pycrney  yr&s  niv*Kt  of  till  dtHturhetl 
fear&of3h*vfk  £*a4,  *fh£  <dd  watt*  of  the  mount- 
ain;*, a Bedouin  robtar  of  v ast  fame. 

Counties*?*?  rim  Rories  of  the  old  Sheik,  Whom- 
with  the  waa  regaled  in  the  long 

«.luv  pexts  f feat  he  had  nt*  opp>Ttun  itt  cd  verify - 
iitg  tfafem  ■ until  * tsey  had  passed  Beer  AbtatHfa 
Wtijand  aloog  stragg.3itig  Tillage*  where  the 
, CiimVftri  was  detained  for  several  day#  % reports 
of  enemies ; between  thfh  and  El  Medina. 
Ea  pomt  cr?  fmt,  the  Hawuwtid*  Sheik  &m»fs 
tribe,  *verc  r?h  ihe  Fuad m force. 

‘ On  the  evening  of  die  23d  they  were  ready 
for  a start,  ©ml  at  U r„^  ndvaneed,  Teach- 
ing the  8hu.*tb  el  Had]—1 The  Pilgrim's  ¥***,  at 
dawn,  tSdy  anticipated  danger.  Nor 


were  they  xihsappointed..  As  they  aijjmjfuited,, 
for  «f>  above  them  on  the  rocky  hillside,  they 
saW  the  bursting  smoke*  and  iJieu  lujard  the 
sharp  f‘.mik  of  the  matchlock*  at  almost  the 
same  io&atit  that  the  balls  came  do>r«  among 
the  cavalry  of  the  caravan.  Bedouins*  like  hor- 
net^ charmed  over  the  crest  of  the  rocks;  feoyv 
as  well  us  men*  currying  weapons  and  climbing 
like  cats.  It  wfcs  useless  to  challenge  them  to 
come  down  on  the  plain.  and  %fet  like  mytn 
They  will  tie  this  tn  rite  eaetera  pan  of  Aritfhuy 


but  never;  in  tiu>  Ileju**  ‘ 

They  illtyitwf  their  ffrs  cbtt»fly  n$nspfi-  th& 
AlWfnui  guard.  $yino  of  tlutoe  yikjfel 
wiMwe  to  th  e shejlk^  vthu  had  joined  t)«i 
vm  at  Beer  Abbs*;  but  thn*£  t#h} 
mounting  and  ^]u«triug  m n smoked 

themselves  quietly  to  the  corifJusion.  chat  ar.  the 
robbers  would  not  pny  unention  ta  tfeen^  if 
o waste  of  breath  to  uddreas  thein,  »iuf  the*  Al- 
banians  were  left  tq  feia  te  a why  a t thp  wki 
Twelve  re.cn  ami  many  eamela  lay  doad  on  the 
sand  before  they  succeeded  in  pacing*  the  g<*jr^et 
and  then  hastening  mi*  They  cached  rifep  Wia^ 
ft  The  Martyrs, i"  where  a fe  to  % bar* 

■fed  forty  mea  who  lefl  fighting  ?6\K  W isiytiic 
Tropfeet*  \ ■*■•' \v"v,;‘^;;.-;:‘v  ;\y 

Tht* 

'S*,.;- v;-;S  fn  <.on-nocUon  >vitiv  otp>  of 

the  M«urii  df'.: 

•life  • 

here  is  JebeJI  Warkap, 

• 4*ttoe  of  the  moujiUims 
nf  Pur»di>e* n and  the  vul^ 
It?  :Stya«ajt  vitilqv  of 
SE^krtn^  as  declared  the 
I^c^Aet  hiiwimft*  *vtv>  s aid 
th;iVs<?yeutj  pn>phet*i  had 
prayed  ther^  befpye  fe$hl- 
soli;  ur/d  that  irith 

seventy  tltoottaiid 
nClsmiel,  fisouwd  tl«r  valley 
on  liif  way  M^-cn,  mul 

I«v4,  hkv 

f he  Km  of  Sflnrv— V^ill 
y>  tiw  filfeo,  ptttfoctiifog  Ute 

'^-~r  and  io.^rr  pil^n^v 

It  is  loir  e batten  \famtt 
valley,  with  few  totals 
•:  7(^d  a few  •.. 

mt  si  proper  guide  to  re- 
late them,  one  w otiid  nev- 
1 ’ er  suspect  the  ^doce  of. 

' - saeli  hoitora.  \?Ceverife5v 

- ‘ less  there  ore  a thousand 

siimkr  places  of  Jnvii- 
nonary  honora  In  tlia  H<s 
; ias.  nod  the  devv-ui  uf  tlo- 

MosAalmans  believe  tlicrn . 

" The  Mohammedans ' faith 

id  tha  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  au  inte?- 
esring. subject.  Tltey  mjfik 
him  among  tb«  greatest 


gixsi*  mnniAn  i^iKrrs?«Aic*f.  wuitokx. 
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of  the  prophets,  and  believe  that  he  did  not  die, 
bat  that  some  ono  was  substituted  for  him  on 
the  cross,  and  that  he  will  yet  return. 

The  last  night  in  the  desert  was  passed  in 
harrying  onward.  When  the  sun  arose,  all 
were  driving  their  camels  on,  regardless  of  rough 
ground,  and  no  one  spoke  lo  his  neighbor, 

l<  Are  there  robbers  in  sight?”  asked  he. 

“No,”  said  the  boy  Mohammed;  “ they  are 
walking  with  their  eyes ; they  will  sec  their 
homes  presently/’ 

Rapidly  passing  the  Valley  of  Akik,  they 
came  to  a huge  flight  of  steps,  roughly  cut  in  a 
long  line  of  black  seoriaeeous  basalt.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  they  passed  through  a lane  of  black 
scoria  with  steep  banks  on  both  sides,  and  after 
a few  minutes  a full  view  of  El  Medina  burst  on 
them. 

They  halted,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  and, 
all  dismounting,  sat  down,  jaded  and  hungry  as 
they  were,  in  imitation  of  the  pious  of  old  times, 
arid  feasted  their  eyes  with  a view  of  the  Holy 
City. 

“ Oh,  Allah,  this  Is  the  haram  of  the  Proph- 
et; make  it  to  us  a protection  from  hell  fire 
and  a refuge  from  eternal  punishment.  Oh, 
open  the  gates  of  thy  mercy,  and  let  us  pass 
through  them  to  the  land  of  joy !” 

“Oh,  Allah,  bless  the  last  of  Prophets,  the 
seal  of  prophecy,  with  blessings  in  number  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  sands  of  the  waste — bless  him,  O Lord 
of  might  and  majesty,  as  long  as  the  cornfield 
and  the  dan*  grove  continue  to  feed  man- 
kind r 

Such  were  the  exclamations  and  prayers  that 


; rose  from  a hundred  voices,  and  then  the  fur 
wanderer  understood  the  value  of  the  phrase  in 
the  Moslem  ritual.  “ And  when  his  eyes  fall 
ujsm  the  trees  of  El  Medina,  let  him  raise  his 
voice  and  bless  the  Prophet  with  the  choicest  of 
blessings.” 

Nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  view  than 
the  gardens  ami  orchards  about  the  town  in  con- 
trast with  the  desolation  they  had  passed.  Ro- 
bust religious  men  enter  the  city  on  foot  rever- 
ently. as  the  pilgrims  approach  Mecca,  as  did 
Ali  himself.  But  our  hero  mounted  his  camel, 
having  the  excuse  of  a lame  foot,  and  thus  en- 
tered El  Medina  on  the  25th  of  July,  having 
been  eight  days  from  Yamhu,  a distance  of  130 
milis. 

The  way  was  crowded  with  multitudes  com- 
ing out  to  meet  the  caravan.  Most  of  the  party 
walked,  for  the  better  convenience  of  kissing, 
embracing,  and  shaking  hands  with  relatives 
and  friends.  Passing  through  the  Bah  (gate) 
Ambari,  they  defiled  slowly  down  a broad  dusty 
street,  aid  at  length  arrived  at  Sheik  Hamid’s 
house,  where  Abdullah  the  Afghan  was  to 
I lodge,  having  so  arranged  with  his  traveling 
| companion. 

\ The  view  of  Medina,  by  a native  artist,  which 
is  here  given,  must  not  be  mistaken  by  the  read- 
er for  an  accurate  view  of  the  city.  On  the 
| contrary,  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  it, 

! except  as  giving  a fair  idea  of  the  interior  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  mosque.  But  we  give  it 
to  show'  the  Oriental  style  of  representation  of 
cities,  this  being  almost  identical  with  their 
views  of  Mecca,  Jerusalem,  and  even  Bagdad. 

; They,  in  fact,  consider  a view  of  a mosque  sur- 
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rounded  by  houses  sufficiently  like  any  city  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Whence  arose  the  story  that  circulates  among 
Christiana,  that  the  Moslems  believe  the  coffin 
of  Mohammed  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth  by  some  magnetic  influence,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say.  No  Mussulman  ever 
heard  of  the  idea,  and  it  is  a pure  invention  of 
some  story-seller,  tvhich  has  become  current 
even  in  histories,  geographies,  and  especially  in 
religious  books. 

The  Prophet,  having  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, laid  his  head  down  on  the  lap  of  Ayisha, 
his  favorite  wife,  and  died ; and  the  compan- 
ions of  his  flight  and  his  triumph — the  mighty 
men  whose  names  even  now  ring  in  our  ears  like 
the  sounds  of  clarions  on  the  desert — hollowed 
out  his  grave  and  buried  him  in  the  dust  of 
Arabia,  and  they  afterward  lay  down  and  6lept 
by  him. 

El  Medina  is  the  burial-place  of  Moham- 
med. It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  learned 
men  have  erred  on  this  subject,  and  that  so 
large  a portion  of  the  intelligent  world  still  be- 
lieve that  the  Prophet  is  entombed  at  Mecca. 
A volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  the  tra- 
ditions which  the  Moslems  preserve  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  city,  which  they  date  in  the 
centuries  just  after  the  deluge.  The  Arabic 
language  they  suppose  to  be  as  old,  and  they 
even  have  a tradition  that  the  Almighty,  when 
addressing  the  angels  in  command,  uses  the 
Arabic  tongue*,  but  when  in  accents  of  mercy,  the 
Deir  dialect  of  the  Persian.  The  last  king  of  the 
Amlik,  the  founders  of  El  Medina,  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  slain  by  Moses,  who  in- 
vaded the  city  with  an  army  of  Israelites.  An- 
other story  is,  that  when  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
coming  northward,  having  accomplished  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  they  did  not  dare  enter 
the  city  El  Medina,  for  fear  of  certain  inimical 
Israelites  then  there,  but  pitched  their  tents  on 
Mount  Ohod.  Aaron  being  about  to  die,  Moses 
dug  his  tomb,  and  said,  “ Brother,  thine  hour 
is  come,  turn  thy  face  to  the  next  world!” 
whereupon  Aaron  lay  down  in  the  grave  and 
died,  and  the  great  Lawgiver,  with  his  own 
hands,  covered  him  writh  earth,  and  then  went 
his  way  to  Canaan.  Subsequently  the  Israel- 
ites settled  in  and  around  Medina.  All  the 
traditions  agree  in  giving  to  the  children  of 
Jacob  possession  of  this  country  for  a long  pe- 
riod ; but  at  length,  falling  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  he  raised  up  against  them  the 
Arab  tribes  of  Aus  and  Khazraj,  who  conquered 
them,  and  held  the  land,  with  constant  feuds 
iKitween  themselves,  till  the  coming  of  Moham- 
med. But  the  Jews  had  certain  prophetic  say- 
ings among  them  which  were  handed  down  to 
their  conquerors,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  destroy  the  city,  since  it  was  pre- 
served by  Allah  for  the  refuge  of  a Prophet  to 
come,  a descendant  of  Ishmael. 

When  Mohammed  was  preaching  at  Mecca, 
six  men  of  the  tribes  of  Aus  and  Khazraj  heard 
him,  and  recognizing  the  long-expected  teacher, 


took  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  is  known  in  Mos- 
lem history  as  the  “Bayat  el  Akabat  el-ula” — 
“The  first  fealty  of  the  Mountain-road.”  On 
their  return  to  Medina  their  statements  caused 
such  a sensation  that  the  next  year  forty  others 
went  to  Mecca,  and  took  the  same  oath,  at  the 
same  steep  place,  near  Muna,  whence  it  re- 
ceived its  name. 

The  next  year  a large  body  of  men  went  to 
Muna,  and  met  the  Prophet  at  midnight  on  the 
hill,  where  he  enlisted  them  in  his  service,  and 
promised  them  Paradise  as  their  reward.  But 
he  refused  to  go  to  Medina  as  they  wished.  Two 
months  and  a half  after  this  he  received  the  in- 
spired tidings  that  Medina  was  to  be  his  asy- 
lum, and  sent  forward  his  friends  Omar,  Talhah, 
and  Ilamzah  to  prepare  for  him,  and  shortly 
afterward  accomplished  the  flight — the  Hegira 
— which  is  so  well  known  to  the  world,  and 
which  is  the  commencement  of  the  Moham- 
medan era. 

On  his  approach  to  the  city,  being  asked 
where  he  would  go,  he  replied,  “Wherever 
this  she-camel  leads  me.”  The  camel  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  of  Kuba,  a village  two 
miles  southeast  of  Medina,  and  knelt  on  a 
place  that  is  now  consecrated  ground.  Here 
he'  rested  five  days,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  first  mosque.  On  the  16th  Rabia  el  Aw- 
wal  a.h.  1 — that  is,  July  2,  a.d.  622 — at  sun- 
rise, he  mounted  his  she-camel  and  rode  to- 
ward the  city.  Numbers  crowded  to  meet  him 
and  offer  hospitality,  but  he  trusted  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  beast  he  rode,  and,  blessing  the 
people,  bade  them  stand  aside  and  see  what 
El  Kaswa  would  do.  She  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  the  Prophet’s  pulpit  in  the  great  mosque 
now  stands,  and  there  knelt,  the  rider  exclaim- 
ing, 4 1 This  is  our  place,  if  Almighty  God  please !” 
Then  ensued  great  rejoicings ; the  Abyssinian* 
came  and  played  with  their  spears,  the  maidens 
of  the  Beni  Najjar  sang  and  beat  their  drums, 
and  the  wives  of  the  Ansar  celebrated  the  event 
with  their  shrill  cries  of  joy,  while  all  shouted, 
“ The  messenger  of  God  is  come !” 

Having  entered  the  house  nearest  to  die  halt- 
ing place,  Mohammed  caused  his  wife  to  occu- 
py the  upper  story  while  he  took  possession  of 
the  lower,  and  there  remained  seven  months, 
while  the  mosque  was  erected  where  the  camel 
knelt  He  then  moved  into  huts  of  unbaked 
brick  adjoining  the  mosque  and  opening  into  it 
These  huts  were  occupied  by  himself,  Abubekr 
(his  successor),  Ali,  who  afterward  married  Fati- 
ma his  daughter,  Omar,  and  the  other  com- 
panions of  his  flight 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
here.  He  was  born  on  a Monday,  his  mission 
commenced  on  Monday,  and  he  died  at  El  Me- 
dina on  Monday,  the  12th  Rabia  el  Awwal, 
a.h.  11.  Monday  is  a white  day  to  a Mussul- 
man on  this  account. 

When  his  family  and  companions  debated 
where  he  should  be  buried,  Ali  advised  El  Me- 
dina, and  Abubekr  added  a suggestion  that  it 
should  be  in  the  chamber  of  Ayisha,  where  he 
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e.  He  was  buried  Islam  was  lavished  in  later  years,  and  toward 
expired  by  Ali  and  this  spot  the  heart  of  the  devout  Mussulman  has 
dug  the  grave  with  always  turned  with  longings  tlmt  Christians  well 
know'  in  thinking  of  Jerusalem.  Medina  be- 
|«issed  through  the  came  the  second  city  of  the  three  holy  cities 
She  reefs  of  Mecca,  of  the  Moslems.  Mecca  being  first  and  Jerusa- 
e Wahabis,  and  the  1cm  last.  Califs  rebuilt  the  mosque  uguin  and 
<ea$on  to  doubt  that  again  with  increased  splendor.  El  Hakim  (the 
i undisturbed  below  founder  of  the  sect  of  Druses)  sent  emissaries 
, about  a. II.  412,  to  steal  the  bodies  of  the  Prophet 

»mer  of  which  we  and  his  two  companions,  Ahubefcr  and  Umar, 
l the  spot  w here  El  who  slept  by  him,  but  failed,  lu  a.h.  550  two 
lost  MahomrncdAns  Christians,  disguised  as  Moorish  pilgrims,  dug 
the  Kaaba  at  Mee-  a mine  from  a neighboring  house  into  the  fern- 
rxitive  simplicity  it  pic  with  the  same  intent*  but  were  discovered 
nd  unbaked  brick,  and  burned.  El  Malik  el  Din.  who  made  tli© 
d its  height  to  ex-  discovery,  having  been  warned  by  a vision,  sur- 
Mo$e«,  which  w as  rounded  the  grave  with  a deep  trench  and  filled 
en  years  afterward  it  with  molten  lend,  arid  the  mighty  dead  have 
uid  bis  companions  since  been  suffered  to  rest  in  peace, 
n hands.  There  is  a terrible  solemnity  in  the  idea  of 

Ansar  had  a house  standing  by  the  graves  of  Mohammed,  Ahu- 
l wished  to  purchase  £ekr,  and  Omar,  and,  perhaps,  there  may  bo 
ce  of  prayer.  The  some  reader  of  this  article  who  will  not  think 
in  Paradise  in  ex-  the  peril  and  labor  of  the  journey  which  the 
rery  gently  his  pov-  Englishman  made  poorly  repaid  when  he  found 
smpting  offer*  0#~  himself  there. 

tichms,  and  sold  it  Haying  performed  the  required  ablutions  and 
iredit  proposed.  It  dressed  in  white  clothes,  the  favorite  color  of 
lien  hna  ever  been  the  Prophet,  he  started  on  this  holy  errand. 

Mohammed  said,  i4  One  prayer  in  this  my 
sd  spent  the  greater  mosque  is  more  efficacious  than  a thousand 
md  preaching,  and  elsewhere,  save  only  in  Mecca.”  It  is  the  pil- 
ied.  Here  was  his;  grim's  duty  as  tong  as  he  stars  in  Medina  to 
a Favorite  place  for : pray  five  times  per  day  there,  and  remain  in  it 
Elerc  the  wealth  of  i as  long  as  possible. 
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Passing  through  muddy  jUfeet.*,  he  came  jmk]-  through  which,  hehTiite  hin^eJTija  u large  court, 
denlj  yu  the  xnpsqiie*  It  Hand*  ehuked  up  ou  om  ride  of  winch  1*  a row  of  fcbteo  fdlbrs 
among  igr(<ibio  buildings,  tomeM'Xu.iiih  touch-  ‘ and  on  the  other  »ide-onc  of  tour.  Iu  the  tun- 
ing it,  Them  mho  outer  front,  and,  «*  w build-  ; sre  i«  « fiimil  imdoscret  full  * •!  pALm-trees,  and  a 
iagrlit  hiiS  iudTher  beauty  nor  dignity),  Enmxmg j fieflick  or  JhitY  ttecy  orvhhih  the  fruit  jy  «/u- 

Ihe  Bhh  uI  lUhmnli-v-^n  J?Sfc>y  f to  hie  of  liutueTtf  C'  *uhiey  »fid  w?  sold  m 

thhig  appeared  tneart  aw!  ta,v?drjt>;  ■${$*.  * U f fithttiioua..  }ioc^.:  ^Wore;  hiutft  at  the lower  *ud 
usually  the  case  in  risith% great  *hritv?v is  Iho  Oaryku,  an  inclosed  and 
emincntjy  so  at  Jerusalem,  It  seewod  like  a ^ : > filled  with  columns,  on  which 

museum,  a curiosity  shop*,  fall of  if iho  wealth  of  the  Af^mas  has  l>ewn  ejdmusted, 

that  aro  n^t  &ccc553orie8r  and  decorated  with  Yy  The  siiathe^terti  pin  of  this  iudosnro  corer* 
puapeT  splendor!  ‘ ' ,v  - ; : t - •/  ^ {.the  $tt<*  of  the  tombs,  which  urn  &up|fc«tSl  to  he 

The  mo^jue  about  T‘iO  feet  in  kivgttoby  Yphtetstf  tiy-  h ‘presented  irt  the  plan,  while?  the 
S40  in  breadth,  the  direct  ton  of  the  long  w$V  r .'  vacunf  #jm%  ar  Hi  i*  to  l»e  oecnpi^ii  hy  Isiidxm 
being  nearly  north  and  'smith*  -i  3fiar^ftnt--d>^tts  the  bop  of  Mary — who  the  Mtis- 

The  raider,  by  exarawito#  the  jdatt  borwijSt : salm&b*  t*yiteve  will  cm*  day  return  ttt  to 

given,  will  be  able  to  MUror  a brief  description  \ the  world,  $fcii  ediug  the  rat  urn  of  Mohammed 
of  :lhe  and  to  obtain  un  idea  of  the  I Itur^clf. 

loculi  tie*  in  this  sac fed  sjKft,  j The  Jutted  line  at  the  lower  <£nd  m the  plan 

Entering  by  the  gate  F,  the  victor  is  within  repTosenis  the  path  of  tiiu  pilgrim  10  she  shrine, 
an  Tinfinishcii  edloTmadc,  in  process  of  erection  which.  that  the  render  may  ohm  man  idea  of 
by  the  j«rcxvut  ftuitun,  Abdul  Medjid;  passing,'  the  manner  of  performing  a Moslem  piigrima^ 
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we  will  describe.  Commencing  at  the  Gate  of 
Safety,  the  two,  Sheik  Hamid  and  the  English- 
man/walked  down  the  Muwajihat  el  Sharifah, 
or  the  Holy  Front,  reciting  aloud  this  prayer, 
“ In  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  faith  of  Allah’s 
prophet,  O Lord,  cause  me  to  enter  the  enter- 
ing of  truth,  to  issue  forth  the  issuing  of  truth, 
and  permit  me  to  draw  near  to  thee,  and  make 
me  a Sultan  Victorious.”  Then  follow  bless- 
ings on  the  Prophet  and  other  prayers.  On 
the  left  hand  was  a low  wall,  painted  with  ara- 
besques and  pierced  with  small  doors.  In  this 
wall  are  sundry  small  erections,  the  niche  of 
Sultan  Suleiman,  the  pulpit,  and  the  niche  of 
Mohammed,  being  on  a favorite  praying-place  of 
the  Prophet.  Entering  the  Rauzah  or  garden 
by  a small  door,  they  turned  to  the  left  and 
knelt  near  the  pulpit.  The  garden  is  so  called 
from  a saying  of  Mohammed.  “Between  my 
tomb  and  ray  pulpit  is  a garden  of  the  gardens 
of  Paradise;”  and  the  Mohammedans  verily  be- 
lieve this  spot  to  be  a physical  extract  out  of 
heaven,  to  be  returned  there  at  some  day.  He 
who  is  therein  is  therefore  actually  in  Paradise, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  holiest  places  on  earth. 

Kneeling  here,  then,  the  pilgrim  prayed,  per- 
formed two  prostrations  in  honor  of  the  temple, 
and  recited  the  109th  and  112th  chapters  of  the 
Koran ; after  which,  one  prostration  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  permitting  this  visit;  and  then  the 
horde  of  beggars  demanded  their  alms,  as  this 
was  the  time  and  place  for  alms-giving,  as  part 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  carpets  of  “the  garden”  are  flowered,  and 
the  pediments  of  the  columns  are  cased  with 
bright  green  tiles,  and  adorned  to  the  height  of 
a man  with  gaudy  and  unnatural  vegetation  in 
arabesque.  The  window’s  in  the  southern  wall 
are  of  stained  glass,  and  were  presented  by  Ghait 
Bey,  one  of  the  Mamaluke  sultans  of  Egypt 

Returning  through  the  low  wail  to  the  Holy 
Front,  they  passed  on  down  it,  and  arrived  at 
the  mausoleum,  repeating,  as  they  went,  the 
“ Verily  Allah  and  his  angels  bless  the  Prophet 
Oh,  ye  who  believe,  bless  him,  and  salute  him 
with  honor !” 

The  mausoleum,  or  hujrah,  or  chamber,  so 
called  from  being  the  room  of  Ayisha,  in  which 
the  Prophet  died,  is  an  irregular  space  of  50  or 
55  feet  on  each  side,  separated  from  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  by  a space  26  feet  wide  on  the 
south  and  20  on  the  east 

Inside  these  are  supposed  to  be  three  tombs. 
There  are  two  railings  of  dense  iron  work  sur- 
rounding them,  and  no  one  can  see  the  tombs 
by  reason  of  a covering  built  over  them,  by  some 
said  to  be  stone,  by  others  wood,  which  is  covered 
with  a richly  embroidered  curtain.  In  the  outer 
mil  on  the  south  side,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  are  three  apertures,  called  by  the  names 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  two  companions.  Through 
these  the  pilgrim  is  permitted  to  look.  The  first 
is  said  to  be  about  three  cubits  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  Prophet.  After  reciting  various 
prayers  before  each  window,  the  substance  of 
which  was  an  invocation  of  peace  to  the  great 


dead,  the  pilgrim  advanced  to  the  window  and 
looked  into  the  gloom. 

After  straining  his  eyes  for  some  time,  he  saw 
a curtain,  or  rather  hangings,  with  three  inscrip- 
tions in  gold  letters,  informing  readers  that  be- 
hind them  lie  Allah’s  Prophet  and  the  two  first 
califs.  The  exact  place  of  Mohammed’s  tomb 

is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a large  pearl  ro- 
sary and  a peculiar  ornament,  the  celebrated 
constellation  of  pearls,  suspended  to  the  curtain 
breast  high. 

The  actual  tomb  is  almost  as  much  of  a myth 
as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  many 
years,  perhaps  centuries?  since  any  human  eye 
has  seen  within  the  solid  inclosure  that  coven 

it.  Ibn  Jubavr,  who  traveled  a.h.  580,  relates 
that  the  Prophet’s  coffin  is  a box  of  ebony 
covered  w ith  sandal-wood  and  plated  with  silver. 
Others  relate  similar  descriptions  of  it ; while 
the  belief  of  the  faithful  is,  that  no  one  can  ap- 
proach it  for  the  terrible  blaze  of  light  which 
proceeds  from  it.  Once  it  is  Baid  that  a vision 
directed  the  tomb  to  be  cleaned  of  dust  that  had 
fallen  on  it,  and  a man  was  lowered  in  by  a 
cord  from  above  and  cleaned  it  with  his  beard. 

The  Prophet’s  body  is  said  to  lie  stretched  at 
full  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  fronting 
Mecca.  In  imitation  of  this,  Moslems  are  al- 
ways thus  buried. 

The  face  of  Abubekr  fronts  the  Prophet’s 
shoulder  as  he  lies  just  behind  him,  and  Omar 
holds  the  same  position  in  the  rear. 

Osman  the  Calif,  and  Hassan  the  Iman,  de- 
sired to  be  buried  here,  and  Ayisha  consented 
to  permit  them,  but  by  the  will  of  God  the  only 
vacant  space  has  been  reserved  for  Isa  ben 
Maryam. 

Turning  now  to  the  north,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  tombs,  the  pilgrim  approached  the  place 
of  Gabriel’s  descent  with  the  revelations,  a small 
window  in  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  re- 
citing the  “ Peace  to  the  angels,”  they  turned  to 
the  west  and  arrived  at  the  sixth  station,  the 
tomb  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mohammed  and 
wife  of  Ali. 

Her  house  was  next  the  Prophet’s,  and  opened 
into  it  by  a window  which  was  never  closed,  and 
under  it  was  her  tomb,  as  some  say.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  she  was  buried  in  a neigh- 
boring cemetery,  and  not  here. 

A prayer  was  offered  here  of  “Peace  to  the 
daughter  of  the  messenger  of  Allah ;”  another  in 
honor  of  the  Hamzah,  the  martyrs  who  are 
buried  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ohod;  and  one, 
with  face  fronting  the  eastern  wall,  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  El  Bahia,  Abbas,  Hassan,  Ali, 
Osman,  the  Lady  Fatima,  and  the  Prophet’s 
wives,  all  of  whom  are  buried  in  the  holy  ceme- 
tery. 

Another  prayer  toward  Mecca,  another  at  the 
Prophet's  window,  another  at  the  niche  of  Os- 
man, and  a two  prostration  prayer  in  the  gar- 
den ended  the  ceremonies.  The  eunuchs  of 
the  mosque  now  demanded  their  fees,  and  the 
water-carrier  of  the  holy  well  offered  his  cup  of 
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water,  and  beggars  innumerable  rushed  on  the 
hapless  pilgrim.  Mild  beggars  and  picturesque, 
who  sat  contemplating  napkins  on  the  ground 
on  which  lay  a few  coppers;  angry  beggars 
who  cursed,  if  not  gratified ; noisy  and  petulant 
beggars,  especially  women,  capturing  the  pil- 
grim by  his  skirt ; pretty  beggars  and  ugly  beg- 
gars, and  the  blind,  halt,  and  diseased  of  all 
sorts — in  short,  such  a crowd  of  beggars  as  one 
sees  nowhere  but  in  a holy  city,  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  much  whether  the  city  is  Mohammedan 
or  Christian. 

The  pillars  which  support  the  ceiling  of  the  J 
garden  are  among  the  most  interesting  relics  in  j 
Medina.  There  is  the  weeping  pillar;  the  pil- 
lar of  perfume ; the  pillar  of  lots,  so  called  be- 
cause it  stands  on  a spot  of  which  Mohammed 
said  to  his  wife  that  if  men  knew  the  value  of 
the  place  they  would  cast  lots  to  pray  there; 
the  pillar  of  repentance,  that  stands  on  the  spot 
where  Abu  Lubabah  tied  himself  to  a palm-tree, 
vowing  to  remain  there  till  released  by  God  and 
the  Prophet,  a circumstance  which  did  not  take 
place  till  the  tenth  day ; the  pillar  of  the  cot, 
standing  where  the  Prophet  was  wont  to  sit  on 
his  palm-branch  cot ; the  column  of  Ali ; the 
column  of  envoys,  where  Mohammed  was  ac- 
customed to  receive  such  messengers,  and  nu- 
merous others  which  support  as  weighty  tradi- 
tions. 

It  was  evening  when  the  pilgrim  left  the 
mosque,  with  the  left  foot  foremost,  as  the  law 
prescribes. 

There  are  five  other  mosques  in  El  Medina 
which  the  pilgrim  is  expected  to  visit.  They 
are  the  Prophet’s  mosque  in  the  Munakah,  Abu- 
bekr’s  near  the  fountain,  Ali’s,  Omar’s,  and 
Balal’s.  None  of  these  are  remarkably  elegant 
or  worthy  description  here.  Some  fourteen 
others  remain  in  the  vicinity  alone  of  forty  that 
are  said  to  have  existed. 

The  principal  places  of  pious  visitation  in  the 
neighborhood  are  the  mosques  of  Kuba,  the 
cemetery  El  Bahia,  and  the  Martyrs'  Tomb,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount.  Ohod. 

The  first  has  been  before  mentioned.  It  is 
the  oldest  mosque  in  Islam.  The  lines  of  the 
walls  were  marked  by  the  Prophet  with  an  iron 
javelin,  as  indicated  by  the  camel  on  which  he 
rode,  and  this  mosque  is  one  of  the  specially 
holy  places  of  prayer,  more  holy  than  El  Aksa 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  martyrs’  tomb  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ohod 
is  the  tomb  of  Hamzah,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet, 
and  his  companions  who  fell  in  one  of  Moham- 
med’s great  battles  on  this  spot. 

There  is  a tradition  that  seventy  thousand 
saints,  all  with  faces  like  full  moons,  shall  cleave 
on  the  last  day  the  yawifing  bosom  of  El  Bahia. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  Ashab  (companions  of  the 
Prophet)  lie  here.  Their  graves  are  forgotten 
because  they  were  never  marked.  The  first  of 
all  flesh  who  shall  rise  is  Mohammed,  the  sec- 
ond Abubekr,  the  third  Omar,  and  then  the 
people  of  El  Bahia. 

The  first  person  who  was  buried  here  was  Os- 


man ben  Mazun,  who  died  at  Medina  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Hegira.  The  prophet  kissed 
his  forehead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  buried  within 
sight  of  his  own  abode,  and  with  his  own  hands 
planted  two  stones  by  the  grave.  They  are 
long  since  gone. 

The  burial-places  at  a holy  city  are  mournful 
spots,  especially  in  Moslem  countries,  where 
burial  is  swift  and  almost  indecent,  and  the 
grave-yard,  as  Burckhardt  described  this,  ua 
confused  accumulation  of  heaps  of  earth,  wide 
pits,  and  rubbish,  without  a single  rectangu- 
lar tomb-stone.”  Here  many  a sad  pilgrim- 
age finds  its  end.  The  poor  pilgrim  has  gone 
on  his  last  journey,  and  the  corpse,  unattended 
by  friends,  is  brought  by  hired  buriers  to  the 
cemetery.  They  pause  suddenly,  and  throw  the 
uncoflined  body  on  the  ground.  There  is  a life- 
like pliability  about  it  as  it  falls,  and  the  tight 
cerements  so  define  the  outlines  that  it  looks  al- 
most as  if  he  knew  what  is  about  to  occur.  They 
have  forgotten  their  tools,  and  while  oneman  goes 
to  fetch  them,  the  others  sit  down  to  smoke.  A 
shallow  grave  is  scooped  out — just  high  enough 
for  the  dead  man  to  sit  upright  in  when  the 
angels  come  to  interrogate  him — the  corpse  is 
packed  in ; they  have  even  the  cruelty  to  throw 
the  earth  on  his  body  unprotected  by  boards  or 
palm -branches — a cruelty  that  might  almost 
rouse  a dead  Mussulman — and  so  all  is  over. 
The  man  is  blessed,  for  he  has  died  a pilgrim — 
Shahid — in  martyrdom,  and  ere  long  he  will 
tread  the  halls  of  heaven. 

Among  the  illustrious  graves  in  El  Bahia  is 
that  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Asad  and  mother 
of  Ali.  She  >vas  buried  with  great  pomp.  The 
Prophet  shrouded  her  with  his  own  garment,  to 
prevent  hell  from  touching  her;  dug  her  grave, 
and  lay  down  in  it  himself,  that  it  might  never 
be  too  narrow  for  her;  assisted  in  canying  her 
bier,  and  prayed  over  her.  On  her  tomb  was 
written,  “ The  grave  hath  not  closed  upon  one 
like  Fatima  bint  Asad.” 

The  Damascus  caravan  arrived  at  Medina  on 
the  28th  of  August,  and  changed  the  entire  ap- 
pearance of  the  place.  Thousands  of  pilgrims, 
camels,  horses,  soldiers,  and  nondescripts  filled 
the  holy  city  and  crowded  the  holy  places.  The 
English  adventurer  mixed  freely  among  them, 
sustaining  perfectly  his  character  as  Abdullah 
the  Afghan,  and  joined  them  in  their  various 
ceremonies,  all  of  which  were  individual,  and 
none  collective. 

Mr.  Burton  had  determined  to  remain  in 
Medina  till  the  last  moment,  and  join  the  flying 
caravan,  which  usually  leaves  some  days  behind 
the  main  body  and  overtakes  it.  But  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  there  would  be  none 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Sheik 
Saad  to  pledge  a free  and  safe  passage  to  it,  and 
the  entire  caravan  was  to  start  together. 

Hastening  around  to  purchase  flour,  rice,  on- 
ions, dates,  tobacco,  and  other  provisions,  he 
made  ready  to  depart.  His  water-skins  were 
rat-eaten,  and  he  patched  them  with  his  own 
hands. 
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els  falling,  and  at  the  next  of  being  drawn  off, 
litter,  baggage,  and  man,  by  the  thorny  branches 
of  the  low  acacias. 

Crossing  one  vast  waste  about  noon,  they  saw 
the  air  filled  with  those  pillars  of  sand  which 
the  desert  traveler  always  remembers,  and  which 
Bruce  so  graphically  describes.  They  scudded 
on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind  over  the  plain, 
huge  yellow  shafts,  with  lofty  heads,  which  the 
Arab  sujierstition  has  supposed  to  he  the  genii 
of  the  waste,  and  which  might  well  cause  such 
an  idea. 

There  is  discipline  even  in  the  Damascus 
caravan.  A gun  sounds  the  order  to  strike  the 
tents,  and  a second  to  march  with  speed.  There 
are  short  half  honr  halts  at  dawn,  noon,  after- 
noon, mid  sunset,  fbr  prayer,  all  regulated  bv  the 
cannon,  which  sends  its  heavy  roar  down  the 
long  Tine-  A discharge  of  these  gnns  denotes 
the  station  for  night  or  day  rest,  and,  when 
marching  in  the  night,  the  cannon  announces 
various  irregular  halts. 

The  Emir  of  the  Hadj  was  first  in  command, 
and  under  him  was  a Lieutenant  or  Wakil.  The 
Emir  el  Surrah  (of  the  Purse)  had  charge  of 
the  treasure  and  remittance  to  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  commander  of  the  forces  took  care  of 
the  guard,  about  a thousand  horsemen,  half- 
bandit,  half-soldiers,  dirty,  dressed  each  in  his 
own  fashion,  picturesque  indeed,  and  abomina- 
bly useless  in  such  a country. 

Such  weta  the  motley  mass  that  pressed  on  by 
day  and  by  night,  stifled  now  with  the  fierce 
breath  of  tho  simoon,  now  weighed  down  with 


of  the  plain.  To  judge  by  the  eye  there  were 
about  seven  thousand  souls,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  in  litters  or  ou  the  splendid  cam- 
els of  Syria,  which  are  giants  by  the  Haggin 
or  DclluU  of  the  Hejaz.  There  were  eight 
gradations  of  pilgrims.  The  lowest  hobbled 
along  on  foot.  Then  came  the  riders  of  asses, 
mules,  and  camels.  Respectable  men  rode 
horses  and  dromedaries.  The  grandees  were  in 
litters  of  various  shapes.  The  Taktarawan  is 
literally  any  covered  camel  litter,  but  the  most 
elegant  style  of  travel  is  in  the  Taktarawan  of 
two  camels,  carried  ou  long  poles  between  the 
two.  Such  a traveler  has  a led  horse  to  mount 
when  he  wishes,  and  the  man  who  travels  in 
this  style  tom  Damascus  to  Mecca  and  back, 
must  expend  about  six  thousand  dollars  on  his 
pilgrimage.  Women  and  children  of  the  poor- 
er classes,  who  ore  broken  down  with  the  walk, 
pile  themselves  on  the  boxes  with  which  their 
camels  are  loaded.  The  morning  sun  fell 
brightly  on  the  glancing  firms -which  surrounded 
the  Tnakhmil  (now  divested  of  its  gorgeous  cov- 
erings), and  on  the  scarlet  and  gilded  lifters  of 
the  wealthy  pilgrims.  No  man  was  dressed  like 
any  other.  No  two  camels  were  caparisoned 
alike,  and  oo  one  who  has  seen  the  Albanians 
or  the  Amaouts  need  be  told  that  no  two  sol- 
diers wore  the  same  uniform.  A band  of  half 
naked  Takhuris  marched  with  the  Pacha’s  splen- 
did equipage,  and  long-bearded  Persians  min- 
gled with  shaven  Turks  and  brown  Arabs.  At 
times,  in  the  night,  travel  became  perilous  by 
reason  at  one  moment  of  the  danger  of  the  cam- 
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nerve.  Uhe  horse 
guard  were  worse 
than  useless.  The 
Pasha  spread  his  car- 
pet in  a safe  place, 
and  sat  down  to  think 
and  smoke.  Then 
came  the  wild  Wa- 
habis, galloping  their 
camels,  with  their 
elf-locks  streaming  in 
(he  wind,  and  their 
flaring  matches  shin- 
ing in  the  twilight. 
Two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  tbetn  dis- 
mounting, scaled  the 
rocky  heights,  and  the 
robbers  were  routed 
and  scattered : the 
head  of  the  column  advanced,  and  the  march  be- 
came a 


WuUOULN  SHEIK.  IN  T1U.YEUNU  l *!:£»«. 


and  said  aloud,  “I  vow  the  Ihram  of  pilgrim- 
age and  the  Little  pilgrimage  to  God  Almighty,” 
and  performed  a two  prostration  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  other  exclamations  and  recitations. 

Henceforth  the  rules  of  pilgrimage  were  abso- 
lute, and  the  unhappy  (or  happy?)  pilgrim  must 
abstain  from  perfumes  aud  oils,  from  shaving, 
catting,  or  breaking  a single  hair  of  his  skin, 
Irora  even  scratching  himself  with  his  finger- 
nails (a  horrible  provision  in  any  Arab  country, 
where  the  perfection  of  luxury  is  to  scratch  a 
flea-bite),  from  bad  language,  immorality,  quar- 
reling, and  all  light  talk. 

The  women  assumed  the  Ihram  at  the  same* 
time,  dressing  in  white  garments,  and  wearing 
a curious  mask  of  split  palm-leaves  over  the 
face,  for  the  rule  of  pilgrimage  forbids  them  to 
wear  vails  touching  the  features. 

A wondrously  picturesque  scene  was  that  on 
leaving  El  Zaribah,  Crowds  hurried  along  hab- 
ited in  the  pilgrim  garb,  whose  whiteness  con- 
trasted with  their  dark  skins,  their  newly-shaven 
heads  glistening  in  the  sun,  while  the  wild  shout, 
“Labbavk,  Labbavk !" — 4 ‘Here  am  II”  from 
every  voice  rang  in  the  air. 

That  evening  they  entered  a doubtful  pass, 
and  stillness,  the  silence  of  apprehension,  took 
possession  of  all.  Suddenly  there  was  on  the  hill- 
side a curl  of  smoke,  a sharp  report,  and  a drom- 
edary in  frout  of  the  Englishman  rolled  over 


furious  flight.  Bodies  of  men,  boxes  in- 
numerable, baggage  of  all  sorts,  strewed  the  road, 
and  the  object  of  the  attack  was  fully  accom- 
plished by  the  articles  left  for  them  to  plunder. 

Burton  sat  calmly  through  it  all,  pistols  in 
hand ; but  finding  them  useless,  and  wishing  to 
make  an  impression,  shouted  to  his  servant  to 
get  bis  supper  ready,  a demand  that  was  re- 
ceived with  disgust  by  his  neighbors  as  evincing 
incredible  heart  Jcssness.  All  that  night  and  the 
next  day  they  pressed  on,  and,  resting  for  a few 
hours  in  the  evening,  again  marched  till  mid- 
night. 

At  one  in  the  morning,  a loud  shout  mug 
down  the  line,  “Mecca,  Mecca!  the  sanctuary, 
the  sanctuary ! Here  am  I ! Labbavk,  Lnbhayk  V} 
mingled  with  shrieks  and  sobs. 

Looking  out  of  his  litter,  lie  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  southern  stars  the  dim  outlines  of  a large 
city,  a shade  darker  than  the  snrrounding  plain, 
which  lie  knew  as  the  end  of  his  journey  and 
the  central  point  of  Moslem  devotion.  Some 
dismounted  to  wait  the  day  and  enter  Mecca  on 
foot,  but  our  traveler  pressed  on  to  the  gate,  and 
at  two  o’clock  found  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  the  boy  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  constant  companion,  and  who  was  now 
to  be  his  host  in  the  Holy  City. 

Mecca  is  little  more  than  one  vast  mosque. 
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Tho  ori^aai  of  tka  “House  of  Alliih*~-the  lv**~ 
h*~ nhi&i ttf  ike  temple  of  the  Mohammedans* 
u suppkaad  to  h&fe  been,  in  heaven,  where  God 
miide  fo«t  julUfs  with  a ruby  roof,  and  the 

angels  #«*#  wthtni At  and  praised  kini  as  th^y 
went  ijlii*  hofh*i  had  fe  roumerpafi  on  caitn.fr, 
bud 1 by  the  ';y ?£  : ^ :;‘ ' - y ; ; Vy" ; y '•  > ' ; X^C , 

<*  There  wo  iho  ruby  rocks* 

AuA  littfto  ib  fclodcs  VJ*i  T\u*rr\ei}  (Uamomtelay, 

Opal  &nd  emwHld  otoukttiiu  ametlmr, 
fcvpptan?,  and  c^n-jopra^  mud  jar! nth  stood 
With  the  still  ff*  *?at\  ull  Ugftt, . 

Idfce  ^.a-uiArd  R-eiieTg^,  Mining.  These)  with  tools 
Tetti^f  'd  In  hfiaveii,  'be  band  angrtie  wrought, 

And  rfcUtfd.  and  fitted,,  having  find  Ui'l  down 
Ttnf -Iftep  fowadauotti  of  the  holydomd 
5 1 Oa.  hrf^ht  mb  beater*  gbhi  i and  ail  the  while 
A jsttajg  tfiAarV  hovewd  round  the  work 
Like  ndn'hjw’  rou  nd  * fountain, 

u And  now 

So  high  end  InrtghV  it . thaws  In  the  wtd-day  Ught 
It  could  Sswiift  form  acayeot.  Dffo  their  throne* 

The ‘son^feb  halted  it,  and. there  ro*o 

A fuiitte^oe  of  hU*ifuluof»a  in  ht&rvn 
\Vhfch  eclio»^d  far*  Uioa^odyv^iV* 

$ueh,  in  ihc  words  of  Bailevon  a kindred 
the  v&quUiu?.  idea  of,  the  Mohan* - 
tti-Viteii  ccvbeernitig:  the  origin  of  thetr  Itoly 
ifmfeii':  Shift  other  bmldihgu  Sw'  auceoedod 
it,  nti#  of  wluch  was  built  by  Atsra It  am  and  f*h~ 
BZArtk  The  tomb  of  the  latter  is  by  the  side  of 
the  K!?>alxk  covered  with  y'(  / ' .,^7^7’iii 
VWb  fclitbfv  on  which  Ore  ^ 

gSb'itm  spout  pour?  the 

coHetted  rain  Frritn  tim  IS 

roof &f  iha  bodybuilding,  X 

whither  the.  pilgrims  crowd  ; i 

m catch  ihc  drop*  of  hen?-  ^p| 

The  Raabit  stands  in  gra?.* 

the  middle  of  the  Ur^e  MP7  j 

and  in  one  of  ita  | 

is'»xt>ers  is  M<  hkvJc  Konc.  * . 

Mohammedan  edeto  v / jp%^& j ^ 

net..  This?  stone  ante- 
dai/rs  the  Prophet,  and  -XHkfc/ 

*•**  *.tonUk*s  K*i.:ed  on  by 
him  Tjcdatuse  of  vime  spe-  i. W 

ml  respect  pitid  to  it  by  | 

ih^  idolAtont  who  preefcd-  6 gBj 

ed  him  sn  Mecca,  Its  po- 
rition  js  said  to  be  that  os-  i,v?>  > 
signed  to  it  by  Abraham,  -::;v • : ^.r <■  yk>>- v v. 
and  serves  to  mark  tile 
spot  whvtt?  circm?nm\bula-  y b 

timt  fapin*  j&  Shit  ^or^hip,  ; 
hjr  the  p*lfia«?h  turn mu?  w : < : 

svppo?^  ^ ha-ve  karacd . 
all  fho  .‘ompiicuteii  m>>.  of  ..V  rb  • ‘' 

rUbrima^^  hen  Abrn-  *:" > <blvf  ,•  ':\  y 

hifr  OriUt  !:.»>  hOi^c.  b^tv  . ,:^/ ■'  y-v  ^ '\. 

and  ftnish^l  ttf  be  ascenb  ^ 

©d  Monnt  Sahir,  fetu!  c&fi- 

>d  the  world  to  visit  the 

sanctified  spot  v Mand  biU  ^ r 

earth’s  bo  its  heard  him, 

ewn’  tho9&  in  their  fa-  v 

thefs  |«in»  or  in  their 


moth wcistEtl^  • ir>>a3t' ; r iTAf  to  the  db  v of  the 

mitirectton-/''  * •{'" ; ' .'b  *,  ' 

StHarcbtyhfui  the  .first  muie  of  tnonung ..-beam* 
ed  upon  the  tngjmi  head  nf  Abtl  Knbayi  when 
fho  pif^rim  ar«.^vT  bu rhed,  and  i^pc^ed  in  pU- 
^rim  dre«*  to  the  sauctuaty.  - , ‘ - - 

The  res,  at  last,  U lay;  The  end  of  his  bee 
find  weary  jpfl^tna^s  Ttnditin&  the  fbm  und 
hopes  of  maTif  a 

and  Joniring  4eHrv*  of  <M  bile  tedious  tnonjih^ 
The  minx£C*.  medtonj  of  iancy  invited  thy  liiuw 
carafUlqae  aft4  it*  gloomy  ball  with  pccutijiT 
daarma  Thco*  tv  ere  no  giant  fragiiieniA  of 
hoar  antiqnny^  a*  b:  K&ypn-  no  remAin^  of 
graciTui  and  hamioniou*  licbdty,  kg  id  Greece 
and  Italy  ; no  t^rbaric  pxg&pmnes^  ss  in  the 
buildings  of  India,  P(»f  ihe  view  wu?  si  ranged 
hriit|ne  ; apd M*i  were  AltoOid  the  only  Christian 
€?%*  tlpu  had  gbyed  on  h miice  the  daVs  if  fjfifi 
Projihnt  of  Chon,  (/f  all  the  worshiper*  who 
cl&ng  vvc^pioi;  to  the  rhrt'ain^  <n  who  prt.seed 
th€if  bcati0g  <6  the  stone,  nvne  felt  for 

ife.  tnoment  a ih-C}x.T  ■cmo'tiori  th.ni  did  tfe 
ITajjt  from  the  far  North  it  was,  to  Trim,  as  if 
Utoyifietto  Icgnnds  of  ibeAx&lbs-,  speke  t rnthf  and 
Ihe  having  wing*  of  ^gcb,nbtthe  sw^et  brec5<J 
of  mnmiiig’  wcia  agimtiug  and  swelling  the 
Mack  covering  »f  cho  ?hrmc. 


Tlie  forms  and  cw mb ttiei  tbjvagh  which  the 
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MOUNT  AILAKAT  AJfl>  THE  UAUr. 


pilgrim  went,  in  and  around  the  holy  place  are 
too  tedious  for  recital  here. 

There  are  fifteen  places  in  and  near  Mecca 
where  prayer  is  of  special  power,  and  reaches 
the  ear  of  Allah  most  directly*  But  wo  shall 
not  pause  to  speak  of  all  these. 

Mount  Arafat,  anciently  called  the 4 4 Mount  of 
Wrestling  in  Prayer,”  and  now  the  “ Mountain 
of  Mercy,”  is  a mass  of  coarse  granite,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  rising  from  the  plain 
abruptly,  a low  wall  at  the  southern  base  being 
the  line  of  demarkation.  Its  height  is  less  than 
two  hundred  feet.  The  vast  encampment  of  the 
pilgrims  is  made  here,  where  they  remain  to 
hear  the  annual  sermon  preached  from  the  back 
of  a dromedary  on  the  hillside.  On  the  north 
was  the  regular  camp  of  the  guards;  to  the  east- 
ward the  Shereefs  encampment,  with  the  grand- 
er pavilions ; while  on  the  southern  and  west- 
ern sides  the  general  crowd  were  disposed 
in  circles,  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  and  guard 
their  cattle.  The  number  this  year  was  about 
50,000.  All  Bey  made  it  83,000  in  1807, 
Burckhardt  (in  1814)  70,000,  and  in  1854  and 
1855  it  was  aa  low  as  25,000 — a sad  falling  off. 
The  Arabs  believe,  however,  that  there  are  never 
less  than  600,000  present  to  hear  the  sermon  on 
Arafat;  and  if  there  are  fewer  mortals  than  this, 
the  angefo  descend  to  complete  the  number. 

When  our  first  parents  forfeited  Paradise, 
saith  the  legend,  they  were  cast  down  on  earth. 
Eve  fell  on  Arafat,  and  Adam  in  Ceylon.  The 
latter  proceeded  to  search  for  Ere,  and  began 
a journey  of  gigantic  strides,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  might,  of  fabulous  dimensions.  Wher- 
ever he  set  his  foot  a city  afterward  arose.  Be- 


tween his  footprints  the  earth  will  always  be 
44  country.”  Wandering  for  many  years,  he 
came  at  last  to  the  Mountain  of  Mercy,  where 
Eve  was  calling  him,  and  he  heard  her,  and 
their  recognition  gave  the  hill  its  name — Arofat. 
On  its  summit  Adam  erected  a place  of  prayer, 
and  here  the  two  abode  till  death. 

The  scene  was  strange  enough  in  the  camp. 
Brawls  were  frequent.  Arnaouts  and  Albani- 
ans sought  quarrels.  Men  shouted  the  names 
of  their  absent  female  friends  in  view  of  the 
Holy  Hill,  having  been  paid  to  do  so,  as  it  was 
believed  that  therehy  a visit  the  next  year  from 
the  person  thus  named  was  insured.  Night 
came,  and  they  sought  sleep,  but  a prayerful 
old  gentleman  praying  all  night  in  the  next 
tent  kept  them  waking,  while  shouts  of  laughter 
and  clapping  of  hands  in  the  coffee-house  tents, 
with  merry  songs  from  the  irreligious  hemp- 
smokers,  helped  to  make  the  night  hideous. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  for  the  sermon ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  mountain,  where  a preacher  occupied  the 
place  once  occupied  by  the  Prophet,  and  deliv- 
ered a discourse  which  was  received  with  wild 
shrieks  and  sobs  of  emotion.  Our  susceptible 
friend  did  not  hear  it,  for  as  he  was  about  leav- 
ing Ins  tent  he  saw  a vision  of  a beautiful  Arab 
girl,  the  like  of  whose  face  he  had  not  seen  since 
leaving  Christendom.  All  the  afternoon  he  sat 
in  his  tent-door  exchanging  glances  with  her,  as 
she  was  near  him  with  a party  of  her  friends,  but 
he  was  unable  to  effect  an  acquaintance.  She 
was  a tall  girl,  about  eighteen,  with  regular  feat- 
ures, a skin  dark  colored  but  soft  and  clear,  sym- 
metrical eyebrows*  the  most  beautiful  of  eyes* 
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TO  MEIVINA  AND  MECCA. 


The  simple'  process  of  stoning,  taught  them  iff 
O^htiei,.  atid  seMoualr  imitated  by  aft  pilgrim* 

’«  ; The  pftlar  of  the  Great  Itertl  h ft  dwarffcat-' 
rude  masonry,  about  eight  feet  W^h  by 
two  and  e half  broad,  ptexvi  agniusi  a rough 
wall  neat  the  Meccan  eutrance  of  Mona.  Aft 
the  eeferuonj  of  stoning  must  be  p^tfomed  m 
the  test  day  by  all  pilgrims  bet  wye?*  tai  arise'  and 
sxstv&cU  and  m the  place  is  narm*v  the  ^Tftvrm- 
iiangetOii*  The  crowd  the 
tyvtt  morning  awfaJL  sft  struggling,  like 
«dKiwnjug  iteti,  to  af^rtiach  at  near  m yomUz 
h>  the  itedk  Ii  would  have  to  east  ride 
over  the-  tend*  of  the  nutss.  Among  item  were 
horHt^  ^iinJjg,  BrAmim  on  wild  caraeH  and 
gyoadees  gp  m files  arid  asses*,  breaking  their  way 
through.  The  English  pilgrim  entered  t|»ft 
CK^ii  5ff  a docker,  but  was  overthrown  by  ft 
fnrious dromedary^  and  only  saved  lnms<if  % & 
jhdfeSdftJi hse  vffeik  dagger  In  tte  huge  animal 
At  lengtlu  taking  advantage  opening,  hs 
approached  the  Satanic  column,  iM&d  mist  each 
of  hip  seven  stones,  exclaiming  with  each,  ^ In 
the  name  of  Allah,  *ud  AUuh  & ulmighty<  : I 
do  this  in  hatred  of  ite-tekd,  1? 

Then  retiring,  he  removed  the  Ihrnmv  this 
being  the  time  for  thrwihg ' off ' /tte . jnbrfua 
garb.  The  mura  from  Mona  to  Aitcca  was 
rapidly  acooroplish&d ; and  hftvipjg  tethed  Will 
v v • . ‘ S ; dres^tlte  p? 

the  Kaaba,  tc>  enter 
its  holy  edr  mm.. 

At  the  cry  of 
4t  Open  for  the  £Uj- 
ji  eyowd  armihd 
Wl  gure  way  5 two  stout 

Meccans  Lifted  him 
’ y v v to  the  high  driof^tep* 

$P?t  Riid  giving  hi^  native* 

-■'.  J.  * nutiap.  and  other 

iV.juu'  ‘tTv'Kx  pamedlam,  to  ihe 

'.'•P,;.:'  «» 

'.\jMS  gwiwU  &«;  »w»  «d- 

jjXhi  • mtoed  ujrtte  cenite 

»f  x'Tv  XX  X looking/ at  the 

winddwiw  ^ftUs/tte 
: official*  ftt  th.fi  doorP 
r arid  the  crowd  below, 
8rf&\?  !: : : hi*  feelings  might 
: *eIi  he  for  u ,» 
X ' . moot  tfywlui  indeed. 

iZ  V Notwiibsuiiiii'ng.  he 

X • y made .».  do*e  cxani- 

itinfi-.m  of  n.  The 
^vemertt  i$  » 

m\:  ^^*wibdl«  Rrfv  pf  fbfc 

same  Triftterial  The 
• * ’ celling  ; ut ' coveted 

-with  ,:-'rfe4’ . 

- : fiowetnd  W with 

gold,  which  Mng& 

* down  the  abk< 


and  a figure  nil  The  shftpe  w-as  wtet 

the  Ambs  Widiiig,  and  rela.ved;  no 

straigliT^ncd  neefer  fiat  shoulders,  nor  toes  timb 
edtet  JSbe  even  threw  her  vail  back  <mco, 
and  let  the  whole  %ht  her  countenance  on 
him. 

When  th«  j^rrnon  was  over,  the  crowd  rested 
tex  tile  hiO  with  ^hbats,  and  mounting  in:  tet 
te^tev  every  ■'■mao  urged  hie  teast.  in  the  4*  Xhif» 
min  Ai^ar^Thc  fantiy  fwm  Arufok  It  wiW* 
mnset.  The  ydtun  bristied  With  I ftt- 

t«?  rs»  were  cruTdi^i.  ]H'dc>stn6t»f  IVam imkI 

eatneU  overthrown  He  ?<•  Miow  0m, 
girk  hut  ftp  m^ny ^ a wft  oi‘ 

teantr  i*  UWk  n^er  to  te 

To  hir  hdcris^  an  old 

qnaintun^  thro  sc  himself  »oltt  ida  jlfteif  A^rd  bo 
.cvndd  not  get  the  ’opportunity  ; .he  dc^li^d  to 
Aeteh  tte  If  off  JBift.  JSut  at 
a moment  when  he 

look  ffjrwiird;  he  «b*tehe4  it  roitghly  on  one  of 
the  pmall  pieces  of  paper  itett  be  tevi  prepared 
% carry  "i.ft  hTs  bAnd  ; and  -dten  .^bny  msted  on 
wUb  the  torrent  toward  Maim,  gathering  on  the 
irfty  ?even  pebbles  of  granite  for  fotute  purposes 

There  are  throe  place#  at 

Muna,  marked  by  pillars,  being  tte  successive 
«pot»  where  Sfttan  appear^!  in  person  te  Adam, 
Abraham,  and  Ishumet,  htid  was  driven  back  by 
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*10*1X0  THE  <3 BEAT  DEVIL. 


but  i3  tucked  up  out  of  reach  of  pilgrims’ 
hands. 

A stout-hearted  man — and  none  will  deny 
him  the  possession  of  that,  after  all  that  he  had 
accomplished — might  well  he  pardoned  for  a 
moment  of  trembling  awe  in  the  position  he 
now  occupied.  It  was  not  alone  the  fierce  men 
that  surrounded  him,  and  would  have  torn  him 
in  pieces  had  they  known  who  he  was ; but  who 
could  stand  in  that  centre  of  the  living  and  dead 
Mussulman  races  and  not  see  with  supernatural 
vision  the  mighty  and  majestic  rings  that  sur- 
rounded it — the  men  of  a thousand  yean#  who 
lav  under  the  ground,  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  all  with  their  faces  on 
their  hands,  and  their  pale  features  turned  to- 
ward that  spot!  Could  they  hut  rise,  wliut 
sweeping  circles  would  stand  around  him ! 

Many  pilgrims  do  not  enter  the  Kaaba.  ne 
who  does  must  never  afterward  walk  barefooted, 
take  up  fire  with  his  fingers,  or  tell  a lie.  It  is 
not  every  Mussulman  who  can  afford  the  luxu- 
ries of  slippers,  tongs,  and  truth. 

The  Kiswah,  or  covering  of  the  Kaaba,  is  a 
richly  embroidered  cloth,  in  eight  pieces,  two 
for  each  side,  wrought  in  Cairo,  and  prepared 
at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian  government. 
The  origin  or  design  of  the  custom  of  covering 
the  Kaaba  in  this  manner  is  unknown,  though 
there  is  much  in  the  vailing  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  eunuchs,  which  is  strictly  maintained, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  cure  taken  of  a woman, 
and  of  the  ancient  practice  of  typifying  the 
Church  ns  a bride. 

The  pilgrim  had  not  yet  sacrificed  at  Mima, 
and  in  the  late  afternoon  returned  there  to  per- 


form this  rite,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Prophet,  though  not  binding  on  pilgrims.  He 
should  have  performed  this  sacrifice  after  the 
first  stoning  of  the  devil,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
great  delay  in  thus  putting  it  off;  so  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and  his  own 
meagre  purse,  he  concluded  to  forego  the  cere- 
mony, and  only  watch  the  others. 

The  usual  sacrifice  is  a sheep ; some  preferred 
joining  with  others  to  buy  a lean  ox ; none  but 
the  chief  men  sacrificed  camels.  The  pilgrims 
dragged  their  victims  to  a smooth  rock,  above 
which  stands  a small  pavilion,  where  the  chief 
sacrifices  had  been  made  by  the  Pasha,  Others 
stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  directing 
the  victim’s  head  toward  the  Kaaba,  cut  its 
throat,  ejaculating  “Bisrailiah,  Allahu  Akh- 
hur  T* 

The  sacrificer  gives  away  the  dead  body  of 
his  victim  to  the  poor,  and  parties  of  them  were 
ready  to  pounce,  like  vultures,  on  the  bodies  so 
soon  as  the  desired  permission  should  be  given. 
The  surface  of  the  valley  became  like  a great 
slaughter-house,  and  the  next  day  the  land 
stank.  Five  or  six  thousand  animals  had  been 
fditiri  and  cut  up  in  this  hot  crater  of  Muna. 

After  midnight  the  pilgrim  again  repaired  to 
the  Devils,  and  this  time  threw  twenty-one 
stones,  seven  at  each  of  the  three.  Next  day 
be  prayed  at  the  Li  Drugging- place  of  the  Ram,” 
being  the  spot  where  the  Mohammedans  say 
that  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  his  son 
Ishmael,  and  God  substituted  a ram,  as  our 
Scriptures  relate  of  Isaac.  The  sword  of  Abra- 
ham descended  on  a granite  rock,  and  split  it  in 
two  pieces,  which  are  shown  at  this  spot.  In 
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the  name  neighborhood  apes  abound,  which  axe 
supposed  to  be  Jew  5 transformed  for  olfem.^ 
Against  God. 

That  night'  was  intolerable  in  tlfa  tents,  and 
the  next  morning  they  rtftariied  to  Mecca  in 
time  for  the  great  sermon  in  the  mosque.  This 
wa*  a *u1e mn  and  impressive  apeetad*.  The 
great  maea — tiiocwaiub  on  thousand* — among 
whom  nothing  moved  save  a few  dervises,  who, 
ohmet  jxi  \mvl,  up  and  4<^n tb#  row* 

te«drii\g.uasi)licSted  alias,  «*«?ra  suddenly  nmmi 
by  the  old  pfemhcrv  -who,  after  the  tnu** zzin  had 
cried  0m  e*U  to  thu  steimoa,  mounted  the  pulpit 
and  addressed  waiting  crowd,  lie  was  an 
old  man,  with  snowy  beard,  wearing  the  roqfi^ 
a shawl  arver  his  WrMa  and  dmwo  ucro*x 

the  diin,  nod  h is  rotes  were  white  a*  show.  He 
began  with. ? * Bfc&ce  be'  with  you,  and  the  mercy 
of  Atf*kr  then  his  voice  swayed  the  crowd 
to  and  &v.&ad  '1dt^y:iR?pUed  with  loml  Amende 
And  *u*vndeii  iteform*  of  the  pilgrim  duty  at 
Mvicm.  and  rhero  w**  tiotbing  mom  fo  he  dope, 
'tFhe-:'  •;  ; consists  In  -vtjUrpg  in 

rapid  suVrcAsipn  fopY  stered  places  immediately 
arcmh/I  Mnowi  *hd  praying  cbjrioin . gravers  in  j 
each.  The  pilgritu  bia  I foa  m for  this 

ceremoijjr.  and  rented  it  when  completed,  not 
did  wr  Northern  H;ifo*  neglect,  this  Important 
nie.  1 , * 

Tbm  arc;  many  nyoia  of  pious  mitmlon  at 
Mecca  as*  at  Jexttiafom — the  Trophets  birth- 
and  that  of  Ah : a mjm'ubma  storm  that 
once  spokes  4a  the  Prophet  whw  be  was  at  the 
ytaor Abutefov  >rtd  told  him  that  dho  latter 
•iw-.'hsatAt  tfoms  i;-$  ;pWfi;  It&nled.  os  the  spot 
where  teg&n  ^ :*nd  ad.ufceti  other,  places 

ofutone  :W:  lm$  importance  wi  namod  to  elm 


Bidding  a long  farewell  to  Jus  mimerom 
Mend*,  but  still  accompanied  by  the  boy  Mo - 
Jmnwiud,  his  unfailing  rcmjpanipp,  he  ml  out  an 
a donkey,  having  forwarded  his  baggage  hv 
eamefa# . ' ..,  ; , . . • b>;  . . j/;; 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  city  other 
jited  ihm,  «ud  the  party  prefixed  Un  id!  uifote. 
‘.I'oAvanl  mornrog,  wary  ami  exhausted,  liw&ii- 
gfehinau  Tfay  dowu  to  feletrfa  jpvd  wbf  uttebtfo 
ev*  ;«;h&'o4;  kx.gt*.:hri'N^;;  Ti^y  urged 

himv  uud  sh&fosd  Mm  hu  would  be  tobbid  <*mf 
murdered  if  left  alone  in  the?  desert.  lie  turned 
over  with  & stiGCxitig  repl^f ' **  &bo  of  toy  unde, 
do  not  talk  too  much,*  and  slept  heavily.  The 
boy  M<>htwftnie4,  who  had  teen  sle&|ntijg.by  him; 
said,  44  Do  you  know  who  fay  is?? 

44  No,*’  mid  they r i:  Who  te  he ?v 
•MTbe  xiflK-r  day,  when  toe  iTtadWii  showed 
; usr  death  la  the  Zanboh  jwis,  vdmt  thihktdu  he. 

didr  ,.  • : •.  \ ‘O^t-  * 

u Wallah  t how  should  vre  know  ? Wlmt  did 

he  i for  . ’ : -■;  ;V  ; 

j 4 He  culled  for  hir  anapjpcfr,” 

■The  .others  looked  od  him  asroimded,  ah/1 
left  him  sleeping. . ' :.  ■ ;'•  V//  ‘ /•  , : !"; 

llr  was  eight  the  next  morning  when  he  passed 
the  ardmay  of  Jeddali,  mtd  here  Ions 

jou&tj  etm -Qvid&ir  iiiough'  -it  was 

bW  Wtmifae  ftfaown  vtisM  hfa  uatfou- 

utify  to  bo  know  n.  ' > •.  -.yv:;  ' 

u v ude  fo  M r- 1 ole,  th e 
Saglfeb  r^ld<git  agplic,  hist  nbi 
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bo  easy  to  be  accomplished  as  might  be  imag- 
ined. The  janissary  of  the  consulate  would  not 
admit  a bad-looking  character  like  Hajji  Ab- 
dallah to  the  English  presence,  but  a scrawl  on 
a piece  of  paper  sent  up  to  Mr.  Cole  opened  his 
house  and  heart;  and  his  astonishment  may 
well  be  imagined  when  he  recognized  the  En- 
glish officer  in  the  hard-looking  pilgrim. 

In  Jeddah  Mr.  Burton  found  nothing  of  in- 
terest to  detain  him  longer  than  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  English  steamer 
upward  bound,  and  in  that  time  he  amused  him- 
self as  he  best  might  in  sketching  persons  and 
places,  one  sketch  only  of  which  he  has  given  us. 

Near  Jeddah  he  found  the  Tomb  of  Eve,  and 
his  experience  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
“ mother  of  us  all,”  agrees  with  my  observations 
of  the  graves  of  the  patriarchs.  The  boy  Mo- 
hammed prayed  that  she  might  not  rise  to 
frighten  the  puny  men  of  modem  times. 

While  the  steamer  was  lying  at  Jeddah,  before 
her  departure  for  Suez,  he  suddenly  missed  Mo- 
hammed. On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  the  boy 
had  been  on  board  the  steamer,  and  had  there 
found  his  old  suspicions  suddenly  revived  and 
confirmed.  Hajji  Abdullah,  the  expounder  of 
Moslem  law — the  doctor,  dervise,  and  pilgrim — 
was,  after  all,  an  Englishman  from  India,  and  had 
laughed  at  the  beards  of  the  faithful.  The  boy, 
indignant  or  enraged  at  the  successful  trick  of 
which  he  had  been  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plete victim,  vanished  utterly,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a farewell,  and  the  pilgrim  returned  to 
Suez  and  Cairo  wondering  all  the  way  why  the 
Turks,  who  now  knew  his  story,  did  not  throw 
him  overboard. 


WHAT  SANTA  CLAUS  BROUGHT  ME. 

THE  pale  moon  shimmered  through  the  blind ; 

Heart-broken  moaned  the  homeless  wind, 
As  if  the  whole  world  was  unkind. 

The  chimes  with  wild  harmonic  din, 

From  turrets,  rang  the  New  Year  in — 

The  infant  bom  without  a sin. 

Amid  a heap  of  ashes  hoar, 

Like  heart  that  min  bravely  bore, 

Still  glowed  the  pine-log’s  dull-red  core. 

“ There  is,”  thought  I (as  aerial  mirth 
From  belfries,  tingled  to  my  hearth), 

“ No  sadder  heart  than  mine  on  earth ! 

41  It  is  the  solemn  midnight  hour, 

When  Santa  Claus,  with  fairy  power, 

On  sleeping  youth  bestows  his  dower. 

“And  many  a curly  head  to-night, 

That  dreams  upon  the  pillow  white, 

Beholds  rare  visions  of  delight. 

41  Each  urchin,  true  to  magic  laws, 

His  head  beneath  the  bed-clothes  draws, 

And  lists  for  fairy  Santa  Claus. 

“ Through  nursery-rooms  the  whispers  run 
Of  wonder  if  the  deed  is  done, 

And  longings  for  the  morning’s  sun. 


“And  all  will  wake  with  seeking  eyes, 

And  all  will  meet  with  sweet  surprise ; 

For  me  alone  no  joy  will  rise. 

“There  is  but  one  gift  prized  by  me, 

But  one  pure  pearl  in  Life’s  dark  sea ; 

And  none  will  bring  me  Bertha  Lee. 

“ For  I am  poor,  if  young  and  bold, 

And  though  her  fondest  vows  I bold, 

I can  not  clasp  the  links  with  gold. 

“ With  bitter  words  and  insults  sore 
Her  father  chased  me  from  his  door, 

Yet  Bertha  loved  me  all  the  more. 

“And  when  we  met  in  secret,  said, 

‘ The  dying  year  shall  not  be  dead 
Ere  this  great  sorrow  shall  have  fled.’ 

“Ah!  women’s  vows,  when  skies  are  free, 
Like  summer  boats  will  tempt  the  sea, 

But  at  the  first  cloud  turn  andffiee. 

“And  Bertha  since  that  last  sweet  tryst, 
When  Hope  from  off  her  lips  I kissed, 

Has  given  no  sign  that  I am  missed. 

“ Though  I have  haunted  every  place 
Where  I may  hope  to  see  her  face, 

I find  no  token,  or  no  trace. 

“ Bells,  ring  your  triumph  through  the  sky ! 

I joy  not  that  the  year  should  die : 

None  mourn  his  burial  more  than  I.” 

While  thus  I conned  my  sorrow  o’er. 

And  learned  a pain  unknown  before. 

There  came  a tapping  at  my  door. 

A gentle  tap— and  then  a pause. 

“Who’s  there?”— 

“ For  me  each  bolt  withdraws ; 
I am  a gift  from  Santa  Claus !” 

Oh,  Heaven ! that  voice ! It  scarce  could  be ! 
With  one  quick  leap  the  door  was  free, 

And  on  my  breast  lay  Bertha  Lee. 

She  lay  and  sobbed  all  white — all  cold. 

I kissed  the  dew  from  her  hair  of  gold. 

I held  her  as  Love  alone  could  hold ! 

Still  rang  the  chimes  from  belfries  brown, 
But  through  the  vast  triumphant  town 
There  was  no  joy  that  mine  could  crown ! 

The  midnight  heard  my  joyous  ciy. 

“ Bells,  greet  the  New  Year  in  the  sky ! 

None  welcome  his  coming  so  much  as  I !” 

THE  TENANT  OF  THE  OLD  BROWN 
HOUSE. 

“Oh!  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  I will  be  silent" 

THE  old  brown  house  on  the  hill  was  at  last 
to  have  a tenant  A woman  was  coming  to 
dwell  in  it  No  one  in  Ryefield  had  ever  seen 
her.  By  letter  she  had  made  the  bargain,  and 
she  gave  no  clew  to  her  fortune  or  circum- 
stances, save,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  strong, 
bold  signature — “Hester  Wilde.”  The  prop- 
erty, which  belonged  to  a distant  owner,  had 
been,  ever  since  I could  remember,  in  my  grand- 
father’s care.  It  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
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years.  There  were  strange  stories  about  a 
murder  which  had  once  been  committed  there, 
though  1 believe  there  was  no  positive  proof. 
Shrieks  and  groans,  it  was  confidently  reported, 
came  forth  from  its  windows  at  midnight j and 
strange  forms,  clad  in  the  costume  of  long  ago 
years,  passed  before  them  in  ghostly  conference. 
However  this  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that 
the  proprietor,  Wilton  Eldredge,  had  not  visited 
it  since  he  came  of  age ; and  the  last  family  who 
inhabited  it  moved  out  at  midnight,  and  came, 
os  1 have  heard  my  mother  say,  to  our  house 
white  with  terror. 

My  grandfather,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  in- 
serted an  advertisement  in  the  county  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  every  quarter,  and,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  interests  of  his  client,  he  was 
heartily  glad  to  receive  an  application  at  length, 
and  acceded  to  the  proffers  of  Mistress  Hester 
Wilde  without  troubling  himself  to  make  many 
inquiries  concerning  her  character  or  circum- 
stances. 

She  had  written  like  a lady  well  bred  and 
well  educated,  and  yet  the  tone  of  her  commu- 
nications was  hard  and  stern,  and  invited  little 
freedom  of  reply.  She  had  said  she  should  bring 
no  furniture,  and  requested  that  the  house  should 
be  made  habitable  before  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

4 ‘Put  on  your  bonnet,”  said  my  grandfather, 
when  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  letter, 
“put  on  your  bonnet,  Louise,  and  we  will  walk 
up  the  hill  to  the  old  house.” 

I obeyed  him  gladly.  It  was  a delicious  May- 
time afternoon,  bright  with  opening  leaves  and 
blossoms,  sunshine,  and  a cloudless  expanse  of 
blue  sky.  Only  about  the  brown  house  seemed 
to  lie  a heavy  shadow.  It  might  have  been  the 
effect  merely  of  the  dark  row  of  tall,  old  pop- 
lars leading  solemnly  up  to  the  door,  but  I fan- 
cied there  was  something  in  that  unbroken  si- 
lence, that  still  darkness,  almost  supernatural. 
With  a half  shudder  I involuntarily  murmured, 
“And  what  if  there  should  be  another  removal — 
if  the  ghosts  should  drive  out  the  strange  lady  ?” 

My  grandfather  was  a God-fearing  man  of 
the  straitest  sect  of  Puritans,  and  had  no  terror 
of  any  thing  out  of  heaven.  In  his  strong,  un- 
imaginative mind  there  was  no  foothold  for  su- 
perstition, and  he  answered  me  almost  sternly, 
“ Mistress  Hester  Wilde,  if  I have  read  her  let- 
ters rightly,  is  not  a person  to  be  driven  out  of 
house  and  home  by  imaginary  fears,  and  I had 
hoped  you  too  had  more  sense  than  to  talk  of 
ghosts.” 

I was  quieted,  but  not  subdued.  To  me  there 
seemed,  in  spite  of  myself,  a strange  mystery  in 
the  shadows  that  lay  so  thick  about  the  old  man- 
sion, and  I looked  up  at  its  windows — I could 
not  help  it — with  a thrill  of  something  very  much 
like  fear. 

It  had  gone  a long  way  toward  ruin  during 
those  uninhabited  years.  Here  and  there  panes 
of  glass  were  broken  in ; bats  whizzed  in  and  out 
at  the  windows ; and  swallows  built  their  nests 
in  the  chimneys.  The  ftirniture  belonging  to 
the  old  proprietors  was  stored  away  under  lock 


and  key  in  an  upper  chamber ; and  we  found  it, 
though  faded  and  rusty,  in  very  tolerable  re- 
pair. It  had  lain  useless  ever  since  the  fair 
Margery  Eldredge  went  to  her  rest,  and  now  it 
was  to  be  furbished  up  and  arranged  once  more 
in  the  deserted  rooms.  In  this  task  of  arrange- 
ment I was  to  superintend  the  labors  of  my 
grandfather’s  trusty  servant. 

At  length  the  repairs  were  completed.  Bridget 
had  put  down  the  carpets  the  day  before,  and 
early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  to  prepare  the 
house  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress.  It  was 
a large  house,  but  Mistress  Wilde  had  raid  she 
wanted  little  room,  and  so  we  only  fitted  up  the 
most  convenient  apartments.  There  was  a par- 
lor— a stately  parlor  looking  out  upon  the  pop- 
lar walk.  A rich  but  sombre  carpet  was  upon 
the  floor,  and  we  arranged  around  the  walls  at 
regular  distances  the  high-backed,  embroidered 
chairs,  which  graced  the  best  room  during  the 
Eldredge  dynasty,  and  which  Margery  Eldredge 
had  herself  worked  in  her  days  of  youth  and 
love.  A few  paintings,  portraits  of  the  dead, 
hung  upon  the  wall— cold  and  lifeless  they  were, 
and  suited  well  the  grim  aspect  of  the  room: 
we  left  them  there.  The  kitchen  would  be  din- 
ing-room and  sitting-room  if  Mistress  Wilde 
followed  the  country  custom,  and  we  took  more 
pains  to  make  that  cheerful.  The  white  floor 
was  nicely  sanded,  and  over  the  mantle  I hung 
the  only  pleasant  picture  the  house  had  to  boast. 
This  was  the  likeness  of  Margery  Eldredge  in 
the  early  days  of  her  wifehood.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Wilton  Eldredge,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, and  the  summer  of  her  life  never  dawned — 
she  died  while  it  was  yet  spring.  In  the  por- 
trait she  was  fair,  with  a bright,  bewitching, 
girlish  beauty,  ffbry  sweet  and  tender.  When 
this  picture  was  hung  it  seemed  to  brighten  up 
the  whole  room.  We  put  Margery’s  low  sew- 
ing-chair and  soft  footstool  of  Berlin  wool  beside 
the  little  work-table ; and  when  all  else  was  set 
in  order,  I gathered  a few  early  wild-flowers, 
and  bestowed  them  in  a dainty  gilt-edged  saucer 
on  the  white-covered  toilet-table  of  the  new 
mistress’s  bedroom. 

She  was  expected  that  day ; and  in  the  after- 
noon my  grandfather  came  over  to  remain  with 
me  and  receive  her.  As  the  day  drew  toward 
its  close  and  she  did  not  come,  I began  to  trem- 
ble at  the  quick  approach  of  twilight,  shutting 
in  that  long  silent  house.  But  I rat  there,  too 
proud  to  confess  my  undefined  fears  to  the 
! strong-minded  man  at  my  side.  At  length, 
and  this  time  startling  even  him — we  had  not 
heard  the  stage  stop  at  the  distant  gate — foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  graveled  walk  without, 
and  a tall  figure  darkened  the  door-way. 

“Mr.  Cleveland,  I suppose,”  she  said,  coldly 
and  stiffly.  My  grandfather  bowed.  “I  am 
Hester  Wilde,”  she  continued,  bestowing  a scru- 
tinizing glance  upon  the  premises. 

She  was  a woman  to  whom  I could  not  ven- 
ture a single  word  of  the  earnest  friendly  wel- 
come I had  been  planning  in  my  own  mind,  so 
I sat  still,  and  silently  looked  at  her.  She  was 
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very  tall,  with  a certain  angularity  and  stiffness 
pervading  not  only  hex  figure,  but  all  her  mo- 
tions. She  was  not  in  the  least  pretty,  and  she 
never  could  have  been.  Her  hair  was  straight, 
black,  and  coarse,  giving  evidence  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  endurance.  Her  eyes  were 
black  and  very  stern ; rigid  lines  lay  about  her 
mouth — lines  which  suffering  must  have  fur- 
rowed; and  her  features  were  not  only  mascu- 
line but  irregular.  She  sat  down,  not  in  the 
easy  sewing  chair  I had  left  vacant  for  her,  but 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  in  an  arm-chair  a£ 
hard  and  stiff  as  herself,  exactly  facing  the  pic- 
ture of  Margery  Eldredge. 

“Is  that  a portrait?”  she  asked,  after  a time, 
in  her  cold,  quiet  voice. 

“It  is— of  the  mother  of  Wilton  Eldredge, 
the  owner  of  your  new  home,  which  I trust  may 
prove  a happy  one,”  replied  my  grandfather, 
with  the  courtly  politeness  of  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school. 

She  uttered  a cold  “ Thank  you,”  and  once 
more  relapsed  into  silence. 

Her  age  might  have  varied  any  where  from 
thirty  to  forty.  I could  not  tell.  There  was 
something  in  her  expression  which  moved  me 
to  a silent  sympathy,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
forbidding.  It  never  softened,  except  once  or 
twice,  when  she  glanced  involuntarily  at  the 
portrait  over  the  mantle,  and  then  for  a mo- 
ment her  face  fairly  gleamed  with  something 
which,  in  her,  I was  forced  to  pronounce  un- 
translatable, which  yet  resembled  the  look  other 
faces  wear  when  any  trifling  thing  recalls  the 
aspect  of  one  tenderly,  mournfully  beloved.  She 
did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  make  conversa- 
tion, and  after  a few  moments  my  grandfather 
rose  to  wish  her  good-evening# 

“ Will  she  not  be  afraid  ?”  I whispered  aside. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a sternness  which  was 
meant  to  be  final ; but  I could  not  heed  him,  I 
was  so  timid  in  those  days.  She  was  a woman, 
and  I thought  it  terrible  to  leave  her  there  alone. 

“Miss  Wilde,”  I said.  She  started.  A flush 
even  rose  to  her  sallow  face  as  if  she  had  not 
always  been  accustomed  to  hearing  herself  ad- 
dressed by  that  name.  “ You  have  no  servant 
engaged.  Shall  we  not  send  Bridget  over  to 
sleep  in  the  house  with  you  to-night  ?” 

“By  no  means,”  she  replied.  “It  was  one 
thing  I wished  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Cleveland.  I 
would  like  you  to  find  me  a trusty  boy,  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  old,  who  will  come  here  at 
night  and  morning,  and  do  little  jobs  and  any 
errands  I may  wish  about  the  village.  It  is  ail 
the  help  I shall  need.”  My  grandfather  bowed, 
and  promised  to  execute  her  commission  on  the 
morrow ; but  I could  not  leave  her  so. 

“Miss  Wilde,”  I said,  “I  can’t  help  telling 
you.  They  do  say  this  house  is  haunted? 
What  if  you  should  see  a ghost  ? I wish  Bridget 
might  come  over.” 

She  sipiled,  not  unkindly,  and  answered  with 
a tone  just  a little  thawed,  “I  am  not  afraid. 
There  are  no  dead  people  who  want  any  thing 
of  me ; and  no  living  ones  either,”  she  added, 


after  a moment,  with  a touch  of  something  like 
sadness  in  her  voice.  She  bade  us  good-even- 
ing— not  rudely;  though,  in  her  careless  invita- 
tion to  come  again  there  was  an  evident  inten- 
tion to  put  its  acceptance  out  of  our  power  by 
her  frigidity. 

We  went  out.  I turned  round  at  the  gate, 
and  looked  through  the  long  row  of  poplars  with 
an  actual  shudder.  I met  my  grandfather’s 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a curious  twinkle. 
“Well,  child,”  he  said,  “you  have  had  your 
say;  but  you  did  not  frighten  Mistress  Wilde. 
May  you  have  as  much  sense  some  day.  Ghosts 
indeed !” 

44  But,  grandfather,  wasn’t  there  once  a real 
murder  committed  in  the  house  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  of  any.  Old  Geoige  El- 
dredge died  there  very  suddenly.  The  doctors 
called  it  apoplexy;  only  ignorant  people  said 
poison.” 

We  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence,  but 
my  thoughts  were  roaming  up  and  down  the 
poplar  walk,  or  sitting  in  the  silent  house  with 
Mistress  Hester  Wilde. 

The  next  morning  my  grandfather  found  a 
boy  suited  to  her  needs,  and  I begged  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  him  to  his  new  mistress.  She 
did  not  look  as  if  she  had  closed  her  eyes. 

“You  did  not  sleep?”  I queried,  timidly. 

“No;”  then  seeing  my  4 1-told-you-so*  look, 
she  added,  with  a queer  kind  of  half  smile, 
which  I afterward  found  was  peculiar  to  her, 
“ but  it  was  not  ghosts — at  least  not  such  ghosts 
as  you  mean.  If  you  live,  child,  you  will  find 
there  are  no  spirits  so  potent  as  memories.” 

A verse  came  to  my  mind  of  a little  fragment, 
written  I never  knew  by  whom.  I murmured 
it  aloud : 

“The  dead  are  engulfed  beneath  it, 

Sunk  in  the  grassy  waves; 

But  we  have  more  dead  in  our  hearts  today 
Than  the  earth  in  ail  her  graves.’* 

She  looked  at  me  curiously.  4 4 Poetical,  I 
see !”  she  muttered.  I thought  there  was  a«neer 
in  her  tone. 

The  more  I saw  of  her,  the  more  she  inter- 
ested me.  As  the  weeks  passed  on,  finding  that 
no  coldness  would  discourage  me  from  visiting 
her,  she  began  to  receive  me  more  cordially. 
But  she  saw  very  little  of  society.  The  boy, 
Thomas  Wilson  by  name,  was  her  chief  organ 
of  communication  with  the  villagers.  Many  of 
the  neighboring  families  had  called  upon  her, 
but  w'hcn  they  found  she  did  not  return  their 
visits,  or  manifest  any  desire  for  their  acquaint- 
ance, they  abandoned  her  again  to  her  solitude. 
My  own  perseverance  formed  the  only  exception. 

None  of  our  conversations,  however,  though 
at  length  they  became  quite  numerous,  ever 
gave  me  any  light  upon  her  past  history,  until 
one  warm  August  afternoon,  when  I strolled 
over  to  the  brown  house,  and  found  her  busy  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  drawers.  She  had  fold- 
ed up  a packet  of  letters,  and  tied  them  with  a 
black  ribbon.  She  held  them  in  her  hand  when 
I entered.  She  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did 
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not  notice  my  approach.  I could  Bee  that  her 
race  was  very  white  and  rigid,  bat  her  hands 
trembled,  and  her  nerves  were  so  overwrought 
that,  on  my  coming  to  her  side,  a heavy  minia- 
ture escaped  from  her  hold,  and  fell,  with  its 
crimson-velvet  case  wide  open.  I looked  upon 
the  face  only  for  an  instant,  but  that  was  long 
enough  to  have  it  fully  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory. It  was  that  of  a very  handsome  man.  His 
bold,  black  eyes ; his  short,  crisp,  black  carls ; 
his  month,  passionate  yet  stern — were  unlike 
any  thing  I had  ever  seen,  and  yet,  in  the  whole, 
there  was  a certain  intangible  something  which 
associated  itself  in  my  mind  with  the  fair,  sweet 
lineaments  of  the  peerless  Margery  Eldredge. 
I stooped  to  raise  it,  but  she  bent  over  me  al- 
most fiercely : 

44 You  shall  not!”  she  cried,  sternly;  “you 
shall  not  look  upon  my  husband !” 

I surrendered  it,  half  in  terror,  and  for  the 
moment  she  seemed  unconscious  that  she  had 
betrayed  her  cherished  secret ; for  this  was  the 
first  intimation  I had  had  that  she*  was  other 
than  she  seemed — a quiet,  single  woman,  living 
alone.  For  an  instant  she  looked  upon  the  pic- 
tured face  with  an  expression  I could  not  quite 
translate.  There  was  pride  in  it,  passion,  ten- 
derness which  softened  even  her  hard  features, 
and  yet  with  all  these  was  blended  a look  of  in- 
tense pain. 

“ I did  not  mean  to  see  that  face  now,”  she 
mattered  rather  to  herself  than  me.  There 
seemed  a fascination  in  the  proud  lineaments 
on  which  she  gazed,  from  which  she  could  not 
bear  to  turn  away ; but  at  length  she  resolutely 
shut  the  case,  and  pushed  it  from  her  into  the 
farther  corner  of  the  drawer.  Then  she  looked 
at  me,  and  said,  in  tones  as  sharp  and  impera- 
tive as  ever, 

44  You  have  surprised  me  out  of  my  secret. 
Now  I hope  you’ll  have  honor  enough  to  keep 
it.  I would  not  have  even  your  grandfather 
know  that  Hester  Wilde  is  other  than  she  ap- 
pears.” 

I gave  the  promise  which  her  words  seemed 
to  require,  and  then  I lingered  in  expectation 
that  she  would  reveal  more  of  her  history.  But 
I was  disappointed.  She  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful. She  evidently  wished  to  be  left  alone,  and 
I very  soon  went  away.  As  I went  out  of 
the  door  a strong  perfume  greeted  me  from  a 
scarlet  geranium  standing  there  in  the  sun; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  scent  of  scarlet 
geranium,  no  matter  where  I meet  it,  always 
brings  before  my  eyes  a picture — a glowing, 
glorious  August  afternoon;  the  brown  house 
* behind  the  poplars;  the  lone  woman  standing 
there  in  her  proud  silence ; and,  above  all,  that 
pictured  face,  seen  but  for  a moment,  yet  never 
afterward  to  be  forgotten. 

Days  braided  themselves  into  weeks,  and 
though  I visited  Mistress  Hester  Wilde  very 
often,  she  never  alluded  to  the  scenes  of  that 
August  afternoon.  But  I fancied,  somehow, 
that  we  drew  constantly  nearer  to  each  other. 
More  recently  I had  made  another  discovery, 


quite  as  startling  as  the  first : Hester  was  a stu- 
dent and  a genius.  I had  found  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  in  her  closet;  and  gradually  I 
had  so  far  won  her  confidence,  that  she  uttered 
in  my  hearing  some  of  the  thoughts  which  the 
woods  and  the  winds  and  the  everlasting  sky 
were  forever  speaking  to  her  solemn,  solitary  life ; 
and  I grew  to  hold  her  in  strange  reverence. 

One  wild  November  afternoon  Tommy  Wilson 
came  for  me.  It  was  drawing  toward  night,  and 
in  the  west  a storm  seemed  rising.  The  wind 
blew  outside  a slow,  monotonons  dirge  ; and  I 
sat  by  my  window  watching  the  red  leaves  it 
whirled  along  from  the  maple-trees.  The  boy 
made  his  awkward,  shuffling  bow  at  the  door, 
and  then,  coming  in,  put  a note  into  my  hand. 

It  was  written  in  the  stiff,  regular  hand  of  Hes- 
ter Wilde,  and  it  said, 

“ Louise,  will  you  come  to  me  t I have  not  felt  well 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  I am  forced  to  yield  to  the  ill- 
ness so  long  resisted.  1 think  a storm  is  coming  up.  If 
you  do  not  fear  to  encounter  it  here,  and  if  you  can  so  fhr 
forgot  your  old  terror  of  the  ghosts,  will  you  stay  all  night 
with  me  V* 

I smiled  at  her  allusion  to  the  ghosts.  This 
one  brave,  solitary  woman  had  lived  so  long  un- 
harmed in  their  immediate  vicinity,  that  they 
had  well-nigh  lost  their  terror  for  me,  and  I tied 
on  my  bonnet  and  hurried  up  the  hill,  well 
pleased  with  the  invitation.  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  I approached,  that  every  thing  wore  a look 
even  more  deserted  than  usual.  The  senti- 
nel poplars  along  the  walk  lifted  up  their  great 
naked  boughs,  and  over  the  carpet  of  dry,  faded 
leaves,  on  which  my  footfall  made  a crackling 
sound,  the  winds  rustled  slumbrously.  I opened 
the  door  without  knocking,  and  entered.  Hes- 
ter was  not  in  her  accustomed  place  in  her  neat 
kitchen,  but  her  cold  voice  proceeded  from  the 
bedroom  beyond,  and  summoned  me.  I went 
in,  and  she  half  sat,  half  reclined  upon  her  bed, 
bolstered  up  with  pillows.  Her  face  seemed 
actually  wan  in  the  dim  light,  and  I noticed 
that  her  hands  clutched  the  bed-clothes  tightly,  * 
as  one  in  pain. 

44 1 am  glad  yon  have  come,”  she  said,  as  I 
entered.  4 4 For  the  first  time  I was  unwilling 
to  be  left  here  alone,  Besides,  I think  I have 
not  long  to  live,  and  I have  resolved  to  tell  you 
to-night  the  story  of  my  life.  Yon  might  hear 
false  accounts  of  me  when  I am  gone,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  know  the  truth.” 

44  But  what  is  the  matter?”  I cried,  in  alarm. 

44 What  caused  this  sudden  illness?  What 
makes  you  look  so  wan  and  white?” 

44  The  illness  is  not  sudden.  My  heart  has 
been  terribly  diseased  for  some  time.  When  I 
came  here  I knew  the  blow  had  been  struck,  and 
that  I had  not  long  to  live.  So  far,  I have 
struggled  against  it,  but  now  it  has  become  too 
strong  for  me.  But  you  must  be  quiet.  I have 
a very  painful  task  before  me,  and  if  I am  to 
tell  you  my  stoiy  I can  not  be  interrupted.  It 
is  almost  dark.  Yon  may  light  that  wax  can- 
dle yonder.  It  will  require  no  care,  and  last 
the  whole  night” 

I obeyed  her ; and  then  drawing  up  an  easy- 
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chair,  I settled  myself  in  a comfortable  position 
by  the  bedside,  and  she  began : 

44  I was  born  in  Georgia,  though  yon  would 
never  think  me  a daughter  of  the  soft,  sunny 
South.  My  father,  however,  was  a New  En- 
glander, and  perhaps  it  was  from  this  union  of 
the  North  and  South  that  I derived  the  very  op- 
posite qualities  in  my  nature.  I look  like  my 
father.  He  had  the  same  coarse  hair,  the  same 
stiff  angularity  of  figure,  and  the  same  hardness , 
so  to  speak,  of  voice.  From  him  also  I inher- 
ited an  energy  very  unusual  in  that  enervating 
climate.  From  him  I derived  an  intense,  pas- 
sionate love  of  study,  particularly  of  languages 
and  mathematics.  But  from  my  mother  came 
an  undercurrent  of  fire — smouldering,  volcano- 
like, beneath  the  overlying  hardness  of  my  na- 
ture. From  her  came  the  quick  perceptions,  the 
passionate  worship  of  the  beautiful,  the  hidden 
sensitiveness,  to  which  you,  my  friend,  have 
given  the  name  of  genius. 

44 1 was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old  when, 
within  two  days  of  each  other,  an  epidemic  car- 
ried off  both  my  parents.  Different  as  they 
were,  they  had  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
I,  their  only  child,  sympathized  enough  even 
then  in  the  wondetful  mystery  of  that  love  whose 
outward  symbol  is  marriage,  to  rejoice  that  since 
one  must  be  taken,  the  other  was  not  left  behind 
to  mourn.  I bore  this  great  sorrow,  outwardly, 
with  a calm  patience,  far  too  old  for  my  childish 
years,  but  inwardly,  fierce  flames  of  passionate 
grief  swept  over  the  child's  heart,  and  left  it  arid 
and  desolate. 

44  In  the  whole  world  there  was  no  one  to 
love  me.  I was  not  at  all  a prepossessing  child 
— a shy,  dark,  silent  girl,  caring  little  for  soci- 
ety, liking  best  to  take  some  cherished  book 
and  flee  away  into  solitude  and  stillness.  But 
my  mother  had  understood  me.  In  my  nature 
were  all  those  strong  qualities  so  unlike  herself, 
which,  by  some  strange  spell,  had  made  my 
* father  the  object  of  her  worship,  united  to  an 
underlying  current  of  emotions  so  like  her  own 
that  I scarcely  needed  to  give  my  thoughts  utter- 
ance in  order  to  be  comprehended.  Her  death 
had  left  me  alone.  There  was  no  human  being 
on  all  God’s  fair  earth,  it  seemed  to  me,  so 
utterly  loveless  and  sorrow-stricken  as  myself. 
I was  not  a buoyant  child.  I had  no  far-reach- 
ing hopes,  to  sit  all  day,  like  golden-winged 
birds,  and  sing  me  siren  strains  of  future  love 
and  joy.  I expected  to  pass  through  life  mis- 
understood and  unloved,  and  I accepted  my 
destiny  with  a kind  of  savage  content. 

4 4 The  guardian  to  whom  my  father  had  left 
me  was  a Mr.  Randall,  an  old  friend  of  his  own, 
living  in  a handsome  country  bouse  on  the 
margin  of  the  Hudson.  He  had  a graceful, 
Bweet-tempered  wife,  and  three  daughters,  beau- 
tiful girls,  the  youngest  a year  younger  than 
myself,  and  the  eldest  three  years  older.  They 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  indeed,  during 
my  whole  life  with  them,  I had  never  any  thing 
unkind  to  complain  of.  But  they  were  not  of 
my  kind.  Among  those  blue-eyed,  golden- 


haired girls  I looked,  with  my  straight  black  hair 
and  dark  skin,  like  some  Indian  waiting-maid  $ 
nor  would  my  stiff,  ungraceful  motion  have  de- 
noted any  higher  position,  or  more  careful  train- 
ing. I think  this  soured  me  in  a degree.  No 
outside  observer  could  have  perceived  the  con- 
trast half  so  acutely  as  I with  my  sensitive  pride, 
my  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful. 

44 1 loved  the  beauty  of  the  Misses  Randall, 
but  I do  not  think  I always  felt  toward  them  as 
kindly  as,  considering  they  were  my  only  friends 
in  the  world,  would  have  seemed  natural.  In 
particular,  I used  to  have  a kind  of  instinctive 
dread  of  the  elder,  Miss  Jessie  Randall.  She 
was  called  a very  amiable,  pleasant  girl,  and 
there  was  certainly  about  her  an  extreme  soft- 
ness, a certain  pliancy  of  muscle,  manner,  and 
voice.  To  me,  however,  it  always  seemed  a 
dangerous  and  deadly  softness.  The  large 
bright  blue  eyes  never  fearlessly  met  your  own. 
It  is  true,  there  was  a semblance  of  great  modesty 
in  the  way  the  golden  lashes  drooped  over  them, 
but  the  frank,  uplifting  eyes  of  her  younger 
sister  Anne  pleased  me  a great  deal  better.  By 
some  strange  association  of  ideas  she  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a human  cat — an  animal 
I held  in  the  extremest  abhorrence,  from  the 
gliding,  stealthy  motion,  to  the  treacherous  claws 
cased  in  velvet.  A curious  prophetic  instinct 
made  me  look  upon  her  as  an  enemy,  and  yet 
she  was  uniformly  polite  to  me.  She  smilingly 
tolerated  all  my  rudeness,  apologized  for  my 
brusquerie , and  appeared  so  amiable  that  every 
day  she  grew  more  and  more  out  of  my  favor. 

4 4 We  were  educated  at  home  by  teachers. 
Miss  Jessie’s  education  was  completed  at  eight- 
een, and  an  elegant  wardrobe  was  provided,  in 
which,  under  the  care  of  an  aunt  residing  in 
New  York,  she  was  to  make  her  dtfbvt.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  faultlessly  beautiful 
than  Jessie  Randall  at  eighteen.  Her  sisters 
were  more  than  pretty,  but  she  was,  par  excel- 
lence, the  beauty,  and  on  her,  above  all,  was 
the  ambition  of  her  father  and  mother  centred. 

44  She  had  been  trained  carefully  in  every  ac- 
complishment. Her  snowy  fingers  discoursed 
ravishing  music  on  the  harp  and  piano;  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  clear;  her  dancing  had  been 
pronounced,  by  our  gallant  French  teacher,  ‘the 
very  poetry  of  motion  ;*  and  her  manners  were 
considered  perfectly  faultless.  We  who  were 
left  behind  heard  of  her  triumphs — how  joyously 
her  days  were  floating  on ; of  her  appearance  at 
party,  theatre,  and  opera;  and  I,  embittered 
perchance  by  a consciousness  of  my  own  entire 
incapacity  to  attract,  would  inwardly  cry  out, 

44  4 Oh,  shame  upon  her  for  a woman  ! Does 
she  think  this  dancing,  and  dressing,  and  reign- 
ing is  all  that  there  is  of  life?  that  for  no  better 
ends  than  these  God  has  made  her  so  beautiful  F 

44  For  the  next  three  years  Miss  Jessie  was 
seldom  at  home ; and  when  she  did  come,  she 
would  bring  with  her  a train  of  her  city  friends, 
brightening  up  the  house  with  their  gay  dresses 
and  brilliant  jewels,  as  if  a flock  of  tropical  birds 
had  alighted  there,  pausing  in  their  flight. 
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“In  the  mean  time  I grew  up,  as  was  the 
promise  of  my  childhood,  plain  and  shy.  1 be- 
stowed all  my  suppressed  enthusiasm  on  study; 
all  my  friendship  on  my  black  horse,  Hercules. 
When  1 was  eighteen  our  teachers  were  dis- 
missed, and  I came  into  possession  of  the  liberal 
allowance  which  my  father  had  assigned  me 
from  eighteen  until  1 should  be  twenty-one, 
when  my  fortune,  large  at  first,  and  greatly  in- 
creased by  accumulation  during  the  compara- 
tively inexpensive  years  of  my  minority,  was  to 
come  into  my  possession  unincumbered,  and 
unfettered  by  a single  restraint. 

“About  the  period  of  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day Jessie  Randall  came  home  for  a much  long- 
er stay  than  usual.  It  was  a beautiful  autumn. 
I remember  how  glorious  every  thing  looked  to 
me.  I was  young,  in  high  health,  and  had  be- 
gun to  be  hopeful.  I was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  among  the  gay  friends  whom,  as  usual, 
Jessie  had  brought  home  with  her,  was  one,  a 
Mr.  El  dredge,  the  cynosure  of  all,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  interest.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
their  parties  of  pleasure.  He  rode,  he  sang,  he 
danced,  he  jested — in  short,  he  seemed  crowned 
of  all  manly  graces,  natural  and  acquired.  I 
had  never  before  seen  any  one  who  so  nearly 
approached  my  ideal  of  masculine  perfection. 
I did  not  speak  of  him,  even  to  Anne,  who  dur- 
ing this  influx  of  visitors  was  my  room-mate, 
hut  mentally  I compared  him  to  Apollo  and 
Ulysses,  my  favorite  heroes  of  the  classic  world, 
in  which  so  much  of  my  life  had  been  spent. 

“ I was  considered  old  enough  now  to  go  into 
society,  and  I was  doomed  to  weary  evenings 
of  unoccupied,  listless  looking  on,  while  the  gay 
party  sung,  and  danced,  and  acted  charades. 
But  the  weariness  was  short-lived.  I soon  be- 
came intensely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  same  Wilton  Eldredge.” 

“What!”  I exclaimed,  interrupting  her,  “was 
it  the  owner  of  this  house  ?”  She  went  on  with- 
out heeding  me: 

44  Every  development  of  his  character,  every 
expression  of  his  face  was  a welcome  study  to 
me.  I soon  perceived  that  in  what  I had  at 
first  thought  perfection,  there  were  many  defi- 
ciencies. Physically,  nothing  was  wanting.  I 
have  seen  years  of  life  since  then,  and  yet  1 have 
never  looked  upon  one  more  perfect  in  all  manly 
beauty.  Intellectually,  1 discovered  he  pos- 
sessed more  brilliancy  than  depth.  That  is  to 
say,  intellectually  he  was  indolent,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  superficial.  Morally,  his  want  of 
energy  was  still  more  culpable.  He  would  as- 
sent to  a wrong  opinion,  countenance  a wrong 
action,  rather  than  arouse  himself  to  the  exer- 
tion of  resistance.  These  spots  upon  my  9un 
had  troubled  me  greatly  at  first,  for  I had  a 
nature  inflexible  in  its  stem  love  of  right  and 
justice ; but  I was  rapidly  losing  the  conscious- 
ness of  them  in  my  admiratiqn  for  his  beauty, 
for  the  strong  sense,  the  glow,  so  to  speak,  of 
physical  life  that  animated  his  face,  and  radiated 
over  his  whole  being.  I thought,  too,  and  this 
conviction  has  never  left  me,  that  there  were 


depths  in  his  nature  which  needed  only  the 
angel's  4 troubling  wing*  to  bring  the  bright  wa- 
ters of  healing  to  the  brink. 

“He  had  been  there  two  weeks  without  ad- 
dressing a single  observation  to  me  after  our  first 
introduction.  It  was  a bright  October  morning, 
the  leaves  were  just  turning,  and  a thousand 
gorgeous  tints,  sparkling  with  dew-drops,  flashed 
back  the  sunlight.  A horseback  ride  had  been 
arranged  to  6ome  place  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  my  horse  had  been  brought  out 
among  the  rest.  Going  through  the  hall,  I had 
caught  the  reflection  of  my  face  and  figure  in  a 
full-length  mirror  hanging  there,  and,  for  the 
moment,  I was  impious.  My  wild  thoughts  ar- 
raigned God,  who  had  made  me  so  unlovely 
that  to  no  human  being  could  my  face  give 
pleasure.  I went  out  into  the  sunshine,  among 
that  group  of  glad  young  creatures,  every  one  of 
whom  had  her  own  distinctive  loveliness,  and  I 
stood  there,  as  1 felt,  like  a black,  ugly  shadow 
— the  one  blot  upon  the  landscape.  Jessie,  in 
particular,  had  never  been  so  beautiful.  Her 
slight,  undulating  figure  showed  to  advantage 
in  her  close-fitting  riding-habit  of  Marie  Louise 
blue ; her  golden  curls  fell  in  a shower  from  be- 
neath her  beaver  hat;  and  her  face,  oh  I 1 thought 
in  that  moment  she  was  radiant  as  Helen  when 
she  tempted  Paris  to  his  doom.  They  mounted 
their  steeds  among  jests  and  silvery  laughter, 
with  courtly  aid  from  their  attendant  cavaliers. 
As  ever,  Wilton  Eldredge  was  close  at  Jessie's 
side ; for  though  there  was  no  positive  engage- 
ment, rumor  said  our  fair  4 eldest’  would  not 
long  remain  unwedded. 

“ Without  assistance  I vaulted  upon  the  back 
of  my  own  black  horse,  and  dashed  off  in  an  op- 
posite direction  from  that  which  the  party  were 
to  take.  The  fresh  autumn  wind  blowing  in  my 
face  restored  my  reason,  and  I repented  of  my 
momentary  insanity,  and  began  to  bless  God  for 
life,  when  in  the  very  sense  of  existence— of 
being — was  so  much  joy.  1 remembered  how 
much  on  earth  was  worth  living  for  besides  idle 
dreams  of  love— pleasure  palaces — gilded  by 
youth  and  beauty. 

“ I had  ridden  perhaps  a mile,  when  I heard 
the  quick  tramp  of  a horse  behind  me.  I did 
not  turn  my  head,  and  in  a moment  more  Wil- 
ton Eldredge  rode  to  my  side. 

44  4 Wr ell,'  he  said,  in  his  gay,  ringing  voice, 

4 well,  runaway,  I am  commissioned  to  bring 
you  back  to  the  rest  of  our  party.’ 

“ 4 Thank  you.  I had  rather  not  go.’ 

“ 4 But  why  ? Let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Hester 
Wilde,  it  looks  very  ungirllike  and  unsociable 
to  be  riding  oft  by  yourself  in  this  way.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  reason  ?’ 

44 1 was  one  of  those  who  never  take  a medi- 
um course — I must  obey  or  disobey.  Perfect 
truth  was  an  element  of  my  nature : I must  an- 
swer honestly,  or  not  at  all.  I chose  the  former. 

44  4 Because,’  I said,  4 1 am  very  plain.  I 
look  out  of  character  among  those  beauties.  I 
don't  want  to  go  with  them.  It  makes  me  feel 
wicked.’ 
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“ 4 A little  envious,  hey  ? You  are  honest  in 
your  confession,  Miss  Wilde.’ 

“ 4 No,  Sir,  not  envious ; but  it  makes  me 
feel  wicked— as  if,  somehow,  God  hadn’t  used 
me  well  in  making  me  so  plain  nobody  could 
ever  love  me.' 

44  I should  have  liked  him  less  if  he  had  in- 
sulted my  common  sense  by  contradicting  or 
complimenting  me.  He  did  neither.  He  made 
no  answer^  to  my  speech,  and  for  a moment 
there  was  silence.  Then  he  said, 

“‘You  have  bee  A studying  me  closely  for 
two  weeks  back,  Miss  Wilde.  What  have  you 
made  out  ?’ 

“A  crimson  glow  suffused  my  face,  as  he 
bent  his  laughing  eyes  upon  me;  but  I an- 
swered, honestly  still, 

“ 4 Well,  Sir,  I have  discovered  that  you  love 
beauty  almost  as  intensely  as  I do ; that  you  love 
ease  and  pleasure  better  yet — mental  ease  I 
mean,  for  physically  you  arc  not  lazy;  that 
you  would  be  thorough,  if  being  brilliant  had 
not  already  satisfied  your  ambition ; and  good, 
if  it  were  not  too  much  trouble.’ 

“‘Well,  Miss  Wilde,’  with  a slightly  dis- 
turbed face  and  a bow  of  mock  courtesy,  ‘ you 
are  at  least  candid.  You  have  read  me  like  a 
witch,  as  I suspect  you  are ; and  now,  let  me 
tell  you,  I too  have  studied  you,  though  I’ll 
wager  you  have  never  seen  me  look  at  you.  I 
have  found  out  several  things.  To  begin  with, 
you  think  me  very  handsome,  and  for  that  com- 
pliment your  humble  servant  is  much  obliged.’ 

“ I blushed  more  painfully  than  ever ; but  he 
went  on : 

“ ‘ You  think  your  cousin  Jessie  little  better 
than  a beautiful  butterfly.  You  come  as  near 
to  envying  her  beauty  as  your  pride  will  allow 
you ; and  then  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  pity 
her  for  making  what  you  call  an  unworthy  use 
of  it.  Now  I don’t  sympathize  with  you  there. 
I neither  envy  nor  pity  the  fair  Jessie.  I am 
contented  to  look  at  her.  What  has  a star  to 
do  but  to  shine  ? You  know  more  about  books 
than  people — you  are  honest,  but  too  proud  to 
be  half  as  happy  as  you  ought ; and,  finally,  you 
and  I arc  so  very  unlike  that  I think  we  shall  be 
excellent  friends.' 

“ Oh,  how  I hoped  so  in  my  heart,  as  I looked 
up  at  him,  much  as  the  Lady  of  Shalott  might 
have  looked  at  Sir  Launcelot,  riding  by  with  his 
‘Tirra — lirra.’  We  had  both  of  us  forgotten 
that  he  was  to  take  me  back  to  the  gay  company 
he  had  left,  and  we  rode  on  in  the  bright  au- 
tumn sunlight,  while  I drank  in,  at  every  pore 
of  my  being,  such  happiness  as  comes  but  sel- 
dom in  a lifetime. 

“ After  that  our  acquaintance  progressed  rap- 
idly. Scarcely  a day  passed  that  he  did  not  join 
me  in  my  morning  rides  and  rambles,  and  I think 
these  meetings  were  as  pleasant  to  him  as  to  me. 
He  said  I was  so  different  from  the  women  he  had 
known  before,  so  unconventional  and  so  honest ; 
and  I became  conscious  of  a power  to  call  into 
action  all  that  was  noblest  in  bis  nature  and 
loftiest  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  one  of  the  surest 


ways  to  awaken  the  highest  elements  of  charac* 
ter  to  let  fheir  possessor  feel  that  he  is  expected 
to  be  a giant  and  not  a pigmy.  It  was  many 
days  before  I realized  how  dangerous  was  this 
new  acquaintance  to  my  peace.  Before  I was 
aware,  the  whole  tide  of  my  being  had  set  in 
one  channel.  I,  who  had  never  before  felt  oth- 
er than  the  general  and  diffusive  sympathies 
of  humanity  for  any  human  being,  loved  now, 
unsought,  unwooed,  with  all  the  silent,  resistless 
might  of  my  passionate  but  reserved  nature. 
This  knowledge  came  to  me  with  a bitter  pang. 

“For  the  most  part,  all  his  attentions  to  me 
had  been  bestowed  during  our  solitary  rides  and 
rambles,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  Jessie’s  con- 
stant cavalier  as  before.  At  first,  I had  accepted 
the  common  rumor  which  coupled  their  future 
together  without  regret  or  questioning.  Of  late, 
when  my  glimpses  into  his  inner  nature  had  been 
more  frequent,  I had  began  to  doubt  her  ability 
to  enchain  his  preference ; and,  finally,  I had  res- 
olutely cast  the  Future  from  my  mind  altogether, 
and  quaffed  eagerly  the  wine  of  joy  held  to  my 
lips  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  Present. 

“But  one  night  he,  my  hero,  was  more  at- 
tentive to  her  than  usual — he  seemed  to  hang 
upon  her  every  look  and  word;  and,  finally, 
some  plan  for  the  coming  winter  w^as  discussed, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  turn  to  him  for  his  ap- 
probation, and  I heard  every  word  of  his  reply. 

‘“It  matters  little  where  you  are,  since 
wherever  you  are,  we  shall  be  together.’ 

“For  a moment  my  eyes  were  blinded — my 
limbs  were  paralyzed.  Then,  with  an  instinct- 
ive feeling  that  his  gaze  was  upon  me,  I arose 
and  went  out.  That  night  I never  closed  my 
eyes.  No  moan  or  cry  escaped  me.  I suffered 
dumbly  such  pangs  as  her  shallow  nature  never 
could  have  comprehended.  But  I could  not 
submit.  Once  more  I arraigned  my  Maker.  I 
asked  him  why,  on  my  poor  life,  had  been 
poured  out  so  much  bitterness? — why  he  had 
given  me  such  power  to  love  when  no  kiss  of 
husband  or  of  children  could  ever  bring  the 
warmth  to  my  cold  lips?  Why  I must  so  wor- 
ship beauty,  when  I possessed  not  one  element 
to  gratify  this  yearning?  Thinking  of  it  after- 
ward, I wondered  He,  whom  I blasphemed  in 
my  madness  had  not  struck  me  dumb ; but  He 
spared  me.  The  face  of  the  night  was  calm, 
the  stars  shone  above  my  speechless  agony,  and 
the  silent  moon  looked  down  lovingly  upon  even 
me. 

“ In  the  morning  I rose.  I bathed  my  tear- 
less eyes,  smoothed  my  disordered  hair,  and 
went  out.  Never  was  there  a brighter  day. 
Dew-drops  glistened  like  diamonds  on  every 
spray,  and  below  me  the  blue  river  wound  along, 
flashing  gayly  in  the  sunshine,  and  singing  as  it 
journeyed  to  the  sea.  Up  to  the  loving,  beam- 
ing sky,  I lifted  my  ghastly,  defiant  face,  and 
then  a voice  fell  on  my  ear,  gay,  mocking,  yet 
tender, 

“ ‘ Does  the  sky  pity  you,  Hester  ?' 

“Wilton  Eldredge  had  followed  me.  He 
came  to  my  side. 
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“ 4 No,  I don't  think  the  sky  does  pity  yon. 
Ton  don't  look  comforted.  Perhaps  I can  do 
yon  more  good.  I see  yon  have  not  been  cry- 
ing, hard  girl  that  yon  are;  bnt  you  haven't 
slept  any  all  night.  Now  I shouldn't  tell  yon 
how  bad  1 have  been  if  I didn't  know,  before- 
hand, you  would  forgive  me.  I made  that  re- 
mark to  Miss  Jessie  last  night  on  purpose  for 
yon  to  hear.  I wanted  to  find  out  whether  yon 
loved  me.  Yon  had  been  too  proud  to  show  it — 
I meant  to  make  yon.  I saw  it  struck  home 
when  1 said  it.  I don't  think  I meant  to  make 
yon  suffer  quite  so  much,  and  yet  it  is  flattering, 
Hester.' 

44  He  looked  into  my  face  with  a roguish,  de- 
fiant smile.  Ah,  if  his  fault  had  been  ten  times 
as  great  I could  not  have  chosen  but  to  forgive 
him.  Can  you  fancy  what  it  would  be  if  you 
had  been  immured  in  a dark  dungeon  for  life ; 
if  the  days  and  the  nights  had  come  and  gone 
above  your  misery  till  your  soul  sickened,  and 
just  as  your  despair  was  growing  absolute,  one 
should  throw  open  the  iron  door,  and  heaven's 
own  bright  sunshine  should  once  more  trance 
your  life  with  its  half-forgotten  glory?  Bnt 
that  would  be  nothing  to  the  flood  of  light  which 
broke  upon  my  whole  being. 

44  4 Your  face  is  transfigured,  Hester,'  said 
Wilton  Eldredge,  looking  at  me.  Then  he  went 
on  gayly : 4 Yon  ought  to  have  known  I loved 
you  all  the  time,  else  why  did  I seek  you  ? Jes- 
sie I do  not  love — that  is,  I do  love  her  as  I love 
all  beautiful  women ; but  not,  oh,  not  as  I love 
you  I I want  to  marry  you,  Hester.  Will  you 
have  me  ?' 

44  He  drew  nearer  to  me,  and  waited  for  my 
reply.  I could  not  utter  a word.  The  depths 
of  my  being  were  stirred,  and  the  waves  guBhed 
to  my  lips  in  too  full  a tide.  I put  my  hand  in 
his,  and — it  was  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life 
— the  tears  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  glittered  on 
the  grass  at  my  feet.  For  once  all  his  lightness 
and  gayety  were  gone.  He  said,  solemnly, 

44  4 1 love  you,  Hester.  Plain,  and  shy,  and 
dark  as  you  are,  you  are  more  to  me  than  all 
other  women.  You  have  appealed  to  all  that  is 
lofty  in  my  nature.  You  have  ennobled  me, 
and  I give  you  my  life.  If  I am  not  faithful, 
Hester,  may  the  Lord  judge  between  us !' 

44 1 believed  him  then ; I knew  that  I was  be- 
loved ; and  looking  back  now  over  all  the  years 
since,  I believe  still  that  in  that  hour,  heart  and 
soul,  he  was  mine.  Our  hearts  were  too  full  for 
farther  speech.  We  walked  back  to  the  house 
in  silence — my  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  became 
his  betrothed.  Jessie  Randall  smiled  as  she  saw 
us  coming  up  the  steps — a kind  of  speculative, 
derisive  smile ; but  that  morning  our  engage- 
ment was  announced,  and  she  was  first  in  her 
congratulations.  Her  vanity  must  have  been 
piqued,  and  perhaps — I do  not  know — her  heart 
was  wounded ; but  she  had  far  too  much  tact  to 
show  it.  She  danced,  and  sang,  and  flirted  as 
gayly  as  ever. 

44  Soon  after  this  one  little  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  I must  not  forget  to  mention,  as 


after  years  brought  it  back  to  my  thoughts.  My 
father's  will  provided  that,  if  I married  before  I 
was  twenty-one,  I should  come  into  the  full 
possession  of  my  property,  though  it  was  to  be 
secured  to  myself.  I mentioned  this  one  day  to 
my  lover,  saying  playfully,  in  the  fullness  of  my 

joy, 

44  ‘You  didn’t  know  what  a golden  treasure 
yon  had  won.  Confess  now,  did  yon  ever  hear 
I was  rich  ?' 

44  4 Oh  yes,’  he  said,  with  careless  sincerity; 

4 1 knew  that  always.  I nsed  to  be  very  proud, 
Hester.  You  would  call  it  a weakness,  bnt  I 
don’t  think,  if  you  had  been  poor,  we  should 
ever  have  become  acquainted.' 

44 1 remember  the  remark  thrilled  me  at  the 
time  with  a sudden  pang;  bnt  I reflected  how 
natural  was  this  feeling  to  one  educated  as  he 
had  been,  and  soon  it  passed  from  my  mind. 

“I  do  not  think  there  had  been  any  vanity 
in  my  desire  for  beauty ; for,  from  the  moment 
I knew  that  he  was  mine — he,  my  king,  my 
worship,  my  eidolon  of  love  and  beauty — I ceased 
to  repine  that  fate  had  not  been  more  bountiful. 
He  loved  me — I was  precious  in  his  sight — that 
was  enough.  My  very  face  became  dear  to  me 
because  of  the  radiance  his  glances  reflected 
upon  it.  I w ould  not  have  had  a single  feature 
changed.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  I cared  not. 
He  was  my  universe. 

44  Some  women  might  have  thought  his  con- 
tinued attentions  to  the  fair  Jessie — which  she 
received  with  a kind  of  repellant  raillery,  irre- 
sistibly piquant  and  charming — were  cause 
enough  for  jealousy.  But  that  was  not  in  my 
nature.  I was  too  proud  of  my  lover  ever  to 
doubt  him ; and,  looking  back,  I do  not  think 
he  gave  me  any  cause.  Beyond  a man's  nat- 
ural admiration  for  pretty  women,  I do  think 
that  he  was  true  to  me — that  all  his  tenderest 
thoughts  centred  in  the  shy,  dark  girl  he  had 
chosen. 

44  Our  engagement  was  a short  one.  We 
were  married  in  December,  and  we  went  imme- 
diately to  reside  on  my  paternal  estate  of  Heath 
Cliffe,  in  Georgia.  This  was  my  wish,  and  Wil- 
ton seemed  to  unite  in  it.  In  truth,  his  bride 
was  not  charming  enough  to  tempt  him  into  so- 
ciety, that  the  world  might  appreciate  the  treas- 
ure he  had  won.  I think  now  that  he  must 
have  had  an  ever-present  consciousness,  which 
no  love  had  power  to  soften,  of  my  irredeem- 
able want  of  beauty.  Despite  that,  however, 
we  were  happy. 

44  Onr  Southern  home  was  very  beautiful  with 
the  rich  gifts  of  nature,  and  we  did  all  that  art 
and  wealth  could  do  to  enhance  its  natural  love- 
liness. My  life,  for  a time,  seemed  to  overbrim 
with  gladness.  I had  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
I scattered  loving  words  and  deeds  on  all  around 
as  carelessly  as  a rose  sheds  dew-drops. 

44  Three  years  passed,  and  a new  joy  grew 
into  both  our  hearts.  We  were  expecting  God’s 
sweetest  gift — a little  child — to  nestle  on  onr 
bosoms,  and  look  up  at  us  with  its  shy,  sweet 
eyes.  Around  this  vision  we  wove  bright  and 
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beautiful  fancies.  In  its  presence  our  thoughts 
grew  sweet,  yet  solemn  as  prayers. 

“ The  day  of  trial  came.  There  were  a few 
hours  of  terrible  suffering,  and  then  they  laid 
my  baby  girl  upon  my  bosom,  cold  and  dead. 
The  eyes  I had  dreamed  would  meet  my  own 
opened  only  in  heaven — the  baby  voice  I had 
thought  would  coo  out  such  murmurous  music 
responded  only  to  the  symphonies  of  the  angels. 
The  Great  Father  had  need  of  her.  The  mys- 
terious instinct  of  motherhood  had  been  aroused 
within  me,  stirring  all  my  nature,  and  now  the 
new  chord  was  broken. 

“ For  a little  while  I held  her  there — my  dead 
child,  my  wonderful,  beautiful  mystery — and 
then  they  took  her  from  my  arms  and  buried 
her.  They  made  her  grave — I would  have  it 
so — in  a bower  of  magnolias,  where  Wilton  and 
I loved  best  to  sit  together,  so  that  in  our  hours 
of  tenderest  intercourse  her  memory  might  blend, 
and  all  that  earth  held  of  her  be  near  us.  Had 
she  lived,  she  must  have  been  veiy  beautiful ; 
for  she  was  her  father’s  own  child,  and  her  baby 
features  seemed  a reflection  of  his. 

“ God  never  gave  me  another  child ; but  hard 
as  it  was,  at  first,  to  resign  myself  to  his  will,  I 
was  very  happy.  And  yet  my  husband  would 
not  have  made  some  women  so,  even  had  their 
love  for  him  been  as  true  and  fervent  as  my 
own.  He  was  arbitrary  in  his  disposition,  ab- 
solute in  his  control  over  the  minutest  actions 
of  my  life.  But  proud  as  I was  to  others,  while 
I believed  in  his  love  I .had  no  j> ride  for  him. 
Even  this  control  was  grateful  to  me.  Love 
made  the  yoke  easy  to  be  borne.  I had  no 
troubles.  Only  once  or  twice,  when  he  had 
been  absent  upon  business  a little  longer  than  I 
thought  necessary,  I had  been  conscious  of  a 
passing  twinge  of  fear  lest  my  society  was  not 
so  much  life,  air,  sunshine  to  him  as  his  was  to 
me — lest  I did  not  make  his  home  so  attractive 
as  a more  beautiful  woman  would  have  done. 
But  when  he  came  back,  once  more  his  kisses 
upon  my  lips  would  charm  away  my  fears,  and 
my  life  would  be  all  brightness. 

“ We  had  been  married  ten  years  without  so 
much  as  meeting  any  of  my  guardian’s  family. 
At  last,  one  evening  in  early  spring,  my  hus- 
band, opening  the  letter-bag,  tossed  into  my  lap 
a dainty,  delicate-looking  epistle,  on  the  outside 
of  which  I at  once  recognized  the  smooth,  flow- 
ing, characteristic  chirography  of  Miss  Jessie 
Randall — still  Miss  Jessie  Randall  after  all  these 
years ! I broke  the  vermilion  seal,  and  the  let- 
ter informed  me  that  she  was  blast,  as  she  said, 
ennuied  of  fashion,  and  folly,  and  New  York. 
She  smelled  from  afar  the  fragrance  of  my 
Southern  roses.  Might  she  come  and  gather  a 
bouquet  of  them  ? I should  find  she  had  grown 
very  good,  she  added.  She  was  quite  a differ- 
ent woman  at  thirty-one  from  what  she  had  been 
at  twenty,  and  she  really  thought  we  should  get 
on  nicely  together,  particularly  if  I would  keep 
my  satirical,  too  perfect  husband  out  of  the  way. 
Indeed,  she  made  so  sure  of  a welcome  that  she 
should  be  with  me  almost  as  soon  as  her  letter. 


“I  had  always  ridiculed  presentiments,  and 
yet,  as  I read  that  letter,  I was  seized  with  a 
mortal  dread.  A sudden  spasm  of  blinding  pain 
came  and  went,  leaving  my  cheek  blanched,  my 
lips  rigid.  In  the  distance  I seemed  to  hear  the 
future  wail  out  a warning  of  the  events  she  was 
bringing  me.  I reasoned  with  myself  a mo- 
ment. What  trouble  could  there  be  in  store? 
My  confidence  in  my  husband  was  perfect.  I 
should  be  selfish  not  to  rejoice  that  some  one 
else  was  coming  to  enliven  the  solitary  life  so 
much  of  which  he  passed  alone  with  me.  Be- 
sides, my  guardian’s  daughter  had  a right  to  as 
warm  a welcome  as  her  father  had  given  me 
when  I went  there  a helpless  orphan.  So  rea- 
soning, I regained  my  self-command,  overcame 
my  undefined  dread,  and  handing  the  letter 
across  to  Wilton,  said  cheerfully : 

“ ‘ Read  that,  dear.  Jessie  is  coming  to  us. 
It  seems  we  may  expect  her  any  day  now.’ 

“ He  took  the  letter  and  glanced  over  it. 

“ ‘ What  a graceful  hand  I*  he  said. 

“Alas!  those  words  cost  me  another  pang. 
You  know  what  my  hand  is.  There  never  was 
any  grace  in  that,  or  any  other  of  my  outward 
manifestations. 

“ 1 A pretty,  piquant  style,’  he  said,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  back.  ‘ This  visit  will  be  a 
fine  thing  to  set  you  up,  Hester.  You  are  grow- 
ing thin,  and  it’s  confoundedly  dull  here.  Jes- 
sie must  be  a splendid  woman  by  this  time !’ 
Then  seeing  a look  of  pain  on  my  face,  he  add- 
ed, ‘ My  gifted  wife,  though,  is  worth  a dozen 
such.’  Then  he  kissed  me  gayly,  and  went  out. 

“That  was  our  last  evening  alone  together. 
He  had  never  been  more  tender,  more  thought- 
ful. He  sang  to  me,  he  gathered  early  blos- 
soms for  my  bosom,  he  tranced  my  very  soul  in 
such  rapture  as  he  only  knew  how  to  confer. 
The  next  day  Jessie  came.  Wilton  was  out  of 
the  house  when  she  arrived.  I expressed  my 
regret  that  he  was  not  there  to  welcome  her. 

“ * Nonsense  1*  she  cried,  with  a kiss  I shrank 
from,  and  did  not  return.  4 I had  quite  as  lief 
he  would  not  see  me  in  this  chrysalis  state,’ 
pointing  to  her  gray  traveling-wrap,  somewhat 
covered  with  dust,  and  the  4 ugly’  drawn  over 
her  straw  bonnet. 

I conducted  her  to  her  room,  and  then,  send- 
ing my  own  maid  to  unpack  her  trunks  and 
assist  her,  I went  down  to  give  directions  for 
my  early  tea.  When  the  bell  sounded  she 
came  down,  looking  quite  refreshed  and  radiant 
Time  had  dealt  lightly  with  her.  She  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  in  her  girlhood.  Her  pro- 
portions were  more  mature,  her  grace  more 
queenly,  her  self-possession  more  perfect  Her 
taste  too,  always  exquisite,  perfected  by  years 
of  patient  study,  was  now  faultless.  Wilton 
met  her  at  the  dining-room  door.  I saw  him 
start  back  as  if  bewildered  by  this  unexpected 
vision  of  loveliness.  He  welcomed  her  cordial- 
ly, and  she  came  in  and  took  her  seat  at  the 
board.  Sitting  beside  her,  I forgot  that  I was 
a loved  and  loving  wife,  and  once  more,  in  my 
heart-sickness,  I seemed  to  myself  the  black, 
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ugly  shadow,  necessary  and  welcome  to  no  one, 
which  I had  been  in  the  days  when  I first  knew 
her. 

“ Weeks  passed  on,  however,  without  bring* 
ing  me  any  thing  of  which  to  complain.  It  is 
true,  I seldom  saw  my  husband  alone.  Most 
of  his  time  was  occupied  with  our  guest ; walk- 
ing with  her,  riding  with  her,  or  listening,  in 
the  cool,  delicious  evenings  of  early  summer,  to 
melody  so  entrancing  that  even  I was  charmed 
out  of  myself.” 

At  this  stage  of  her  narrative  I glanced  at 
Hester’s  face.  It  was  fearfully  pale.  Her 
nerves  trembled,  and  her  whole  appearance 
gave  signs  of  extreme  exhaustion.  I had  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  story  to  notice  this 
before ; now  it  frightened  me. 

•‘You  are  overtasking  yourself,”  I said,  earn- 
estly. 44 Don’t!  You  mustn’t  go  on.  It  will 
kill  you.  You  can  not  bear  it.” 

“Yes,  I must  do  what  I do  very  quickly,” 
she  answered,  solemnly.  44  Just  hand  me  that 
glass  of  wine.  It  will  strengthen  me  a little. 
There !” 

44 1 said  at  first  I had  xiothing  to  complain 
of,  and  yet  all  this  time  a weary,  desolate 
weight  was  settling  down  upon  my  heart.  I 
went  often  alone  to  the  little  grave  where  they 
had  buried  my  baby,  and  there  only  I could 
weep.  Oh,  what  a blessed  relief  those  tears 
were  I 

44  One  night  they  had  gone  out  to  take  a lit- 
tle walk,  and  I turned  my  footsteps  toward  the 
accustomed  spot.  As  I drew  near  I heard 
voices.  I stole  noiselessly  toward  the  bower, 
and,  standing  on  ope  side,  looked  in  through 
the  leaves.  There,  above  my  child’s  grave,  his 
child  and  mine,  knelt  my  husband ; on  the  seat 
beside  him  sat  Jessie,  her  beautiful  eyes  beam- 
ing on  him  through  a mist  of  tears,  her  white 
hand,  with  its  fingers  like  rolled  up  rose-leaves, 
clasped  passionately  in  his.  I thought  not  of 
propriety,  or  so-called  honor,  when  my  all  was 
at  stake.  I listened — listened  with  strained 
ears,  desperately,  eagerly,  as  for  my*  life. 

44  4 She  was  rich,  you  know,  and  I was  poor,’ 
I heard  him  say,  as  I drew  near,  and  then  came 
shudderingly  back  to  me  the  memory  of  how  he 
himself  had  said,  in  the  days  of  our  engage- 
ment, that  had  he  not  known  I was  rich  he 
should  never  have  sought  me.  I bit  my  lip 
and  held  my  breath.  Her  soft,  purring,  cat- 
like tones  came  next : 

44  4 Then  yon  did  love  me  ?’ 

44  4 Love  you ! For  what  else  did  I go  there 
but  for  love  of  you  ? There  was  not  an  hour 
before  my  marriage  when  yon  might  not  have 
drawn  me  to  your  feet,  had  you  willed  it.  But 
wbat  matters  that?  I did  not  love  you  then 
a a I love  you  now — now,  my  glory,  my  worship 
— Jessie,  Jessie!* 

44  He  said  her  name  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
its  syllables  embodied  all  love,  all  beauty — and 
I,  I listened.  I can  not  tell  yon  what  else  they 
said ; light  words  of  me — cold,  sneering  words ; 
pledges  of  eternal  love ; and  yet,  notwithstand- 
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ing  she  exchanged  these  vows,  her  scornful  re- 
jection of  bis  prayers  even  for  a single  kiss — I 
understood  it  all.  She  wished  him  to  contrive 
some  pretext  for  divorcing  me,  and  then  she 
would  be  his  wife— be  revenged  for  the  inno- 
cent wound  I had  once  given  to  her  vanity, 
nay,  perhaps  to  her  heart;  for  I think  6he 
must  have  loved  him  as  well  as  such  a nature 
could. 

14 1 wonder  I did  not  go  mad.  I wonder, 
roused  to  frenzy,  I had  not  stood  before  them 
and  denounced  them — cursed  them  by  my  love 
and  my  wrongs.  But  I did  not.  I still  retain- 
ed the  deep,  undemonstrative  nature  of  my 
childhood.  I listened  until  I could  listen  no 
longer,  and  then,  my  hands  tightly  clasped,  my 
lips  resolutely  sealed,  I walked  noiselessly  to- 
ward the  house.  I gave  myself  no  time  for  re- 
pining. I would  not  let  my  sick  heart  utter  a 
single  cry ; I sat  down  and  looked  my  grief 
I steadily  in  the  face.  One  thing  I saw  clearly— 
I was  no  longer  loved.  I stood  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness  whom  I would  have  died  to  bless. 
I had  promised  to  cleave  to  him  for  better,  for 
worse,  until  death  parted  ns ; but  now  his  own 
words  had  raised  up  between  ns  a barrier  more 
effectual  than  death  ever  could.  I would  de- 
part and  leave  him  free.  I had  one  wild,  irre- 
pressible dread,  and  that  was  of  meeting  him 
again.  Hjow  could  I hear  his  voice,  how  look 
upon  his  face,  I whom  he  loved  no  longer?  Let 
me  go  any  where,  any  where,  was  the  wail  of 
my  heart — only  let  me  get  out  of  his  way ! A 
beautiful  woman  would  not  so  have  given  him 
up,  but  I had  no  confidence  in  my  own  powers. 
Besides,  from  childhood  I had  learned  to  yield ; 
and  more  than  all,  daring  the  ten  years  of  my 
married  life,  had  I been  daily  and  hourly  learn- 
ing the  lesson  that  my  happiness  was  nothing 
to  his,  and  I never  thought  of  putting  them  into 
competition.  I made  up  a bundle  of  a few 
necessary  things.  In  it  I put  a tress  of  shining 
hair,  and  a miniature  which  he  had  given  me  dur- 
ing our  brief  engagement,  and  the  letters  I had 
received  from  him  in  his  short  absences.  Then 
I took  a sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  him  a few 
lines.  I told  him  that  I had  listened  to  the* 
scene  in  the  arbor  over  my  dead  child’s  grave  p 
that  I knew  all — and  then  I said, 

44  4 Because  I do  know  this  I am  going  out  of 
your  way.  I have  staid  with  you  while  I thought 
I was  necessary  to  your  happiness,  but  now  that 
I am  in  your  way,  I love  yon  too  truly  not  to 
go.  But  oh,  my  hnsband  I my  heart’s  own  hus- 
band 1 I leave  you  my  blessing.  Its  fullness- 
shall  abide  with  yon,  even  though  her  head, 
should  lie,  where  mine  so  often  has  rested,  upon, 
your  bosom.’ 

44  Then  I ordered  a trusty  servant,  who  had 
been  my  mother's,  and  who  loved  nothing  on 
earth  so  well  as  his  mistress,  to  bring  horses 
for  himself  and  me.  In  ten  minutes  we  were' 
on  our  way.  I do  not  know  whether  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  pursue  us.  At  any  rate;, 
in  three  days  we  reached  Savannah,  and  I went 
to  my  lawyer.  One  haunting  fear  had  seized 
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me,  that  my  husband  might  seek  a reconcilia- 
tion with  me  for  the  sake  of  my  fortune.  There 
never  could  be  a moment  of  my  future  life  when 
I would  not  receive  him  with  open  arms;  but  if 
he  came,  it  must  be  from  love,  and  not  from 
policy.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brief,  I ex- 
ecuted an  instrument  conveying  to  him,  with- 
out incumbrance  or  restriction,  all  my  property, 
reserving  for  myself  but  a mere  pittance.  Leav- 
ing a copy  with  the  lawyer,  I intrusted  this  in- 
strument to  Pompey’s  care,  and  dispatched  him 
on  his  return  to  Heath  Cliffe.  The  same  night 
I started  for  the  North.  Fate  or  chance  led 
my  steps  to  a town  in  Connecticut,  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  here,  and  I was  soon  established 
in  a quiet  boarding-place.  What  I suffered 
God  only  knows.  I have  made  no  moan ; I 
will  not. 

“From  that  day  to  this — it  is  three  years 
now — I have  never  heard  from  my  husband. 
My  heart  has  been  troubling  me  more  and 
more,  and  I have  felt  that  the  struggle  with 
death  would  be  but  brief.  Last  spring  I read, 
by  chance,  your  grandfather’s  advertisement.  I 
recognized  the  brown  house  as  being  my  hus- 
band’s early  home,  and  I at  once  applied  for  it. 
I loved  him  as  wildly  as  ever.  I yearned  with 
irrepressible  yearning  for  the  mere  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  or  the  sound  of  his 
foot  upon  the  stair.  I longed  to  come  here — 
to  dwell  in  solitude  and  silence  where  he  had 
played,  a young,  innocent  boy,  pillowing  his 
head  upon  his  mother’s  breast.  I thought  these 
fancies  would  be  company  for  me.  Besides, 
there  was  another  reason,  which  I scarcely  own- 
ed to  myself.  I thought  perhaps  this  might 
lead  to  my  seeing  him  once  more.  I could  not 
put  aside  the  belief  that  he  had  loved  me  once. 

I knew  he  had  had  no  means  of  learning  the 
place  of  my  abode  since  we  parted ; that  he 
could  not  have  found  me  had  he  sought  me  I 
even  with  tears.  Now  I thought  he  would  | 
learn  from  your  grandfather  that  one  Hester 
Wilde,  a lone  woman,  was  his.  tenant,  and,  per- 
chance, he  would  come  to  me. 

44 1 have  waited,  vainly ; but,  ten  days  ago, 
the  cloud  began  to  lift,  and  I could  see  the  faint 
dawn  of  day.  I read  the  announcement  of 
Jessie  Randall’s  marriage  to  a rich  old  man  in 
New  York.  I knew  then  that  my  husband  was 
not  with  her.  At  the  same  moment  I felt  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  on  me ; that  I had  but  a 
few  days  more  to  live.  In  the  night  of  my  dy- 
ing life  and  my  undying  love  I sent  my  soul 
forth  to  summon  him.  I prayed,  I wrestled 
with  God  that  I might  look  upon  his  face  once 
more  this  side  of  heaven,'-  and  since  then  I have 
been  waiting.” 

She  sank  back  as  she  said  this  in  utter  pros- 
tration, and  lay  there,  her  face  growing  fearfully 
death-like,  in  the  steady  light  of  the  wax-can- 
dle. I drew  my  watch  from  my  belt ; it  was 
almost  midnight.  Suddenly  she  started  up. 

“Listen!”  she  cried,  with  wild  energy, ; 
“listen!” 

My  first  thought  was  of  the  ghosts.  I listen- 


ed breathlessly,  but  I heard  nothing  .save  the 
storm — which,  having  come  on  at  nightfall,  had 
risen  now  to  a gale,  and  was  bursting  wildly 
against  the  windows,  and  rocking  the  old  brown 
house  to  its  foundations. 

44  Don’t  you  hear  it?”  she  cried,  eagerly — 44  a 
horse,  coming  here  ?” 

I could  hear  it  now,  plainly  enough — the 
tramp  of  a horse  ridden  furiously.  It  came  in 
at  the  gate  up  the  long  poplar  walk.  It  stopped,, 
and  the  rider  dismounted  before  our  very  door. 
Hester  had  risen  up  in  bed  now.  Her  head  was 
bent  forward,  and  every  wan  feature  was  a-glow 
with  longing  anticipation.  The  door  opened, 
he  sprang  in,  and  in  a moment  the  original 
of  Mistress  Hester  Wilde’s  miniature  stood  be- 
fore me ; but  sadly  worn  and  wasted,  as  if  by 
long  sorrow,  was  the  proud,  noble  face  now.  He 
did  not  seem  even  to  see  me.  He  sank  on  his 
knees  by  Hester’s  bedside,  and  gathering  her 
up,  folded  her  to  his  bosom.  Her  arms  were 
closely  clasped  about  his  neck,  her  head  sank 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a low  murmur  of  ineffable 
peace  floated  from  her  lips. 

44  Wife — saint — idol— blessed  one!”  he  cried, 
wildly,  holding  her  there,  44  you  shall  not  kiss 
me,  you  shall  not  even  utter  that  forgiveness 
for  want  of  which,  for  three  long  years,  I have 
been  slowly  dying,  until  you  hear  my  story.  I 
did  love  you,  Hester,  God  knows.  I did  love 
you,  and  no  other.  I went  into  the  house  that 
fatal  night.  I sought  you  in  our  own  room.  I 
found  your  note,  and  read  it.  Oh,  Hester ! its 
uncomplaining,  patient  tenderness  thrilled  me 
as  no  reproaches  could  have  done.  I felt  then 
that  your  heart  was  broken.  Oh,  how  I longed 
to  cast  myself  at  your  feet,  to  pray  for  your  for- 
giveness! I loved  you  so  unutterably.  You 
had  never  been  so  wildly  dear ; and  I loathed 
with  deadliest  loathing  the  beautiful  Evil  whs 
had  tempted  me  from  you.  Before  light  ths 
next  morning  I had  left  Heath  Cliffe  and  start- 
ed in  pursuit  of  you.  I left  behind  me  a few 
lines  for  Miss  Randall,  in  which  I inclosed  a 
copy  of  yotfr  note.  I told  her  I had  awaked 
from  my  mad  dream,  and  how  inexpressibly 
dear  beyond  all  earthly  objects  was  the  wife  I 
had  lost.  I reached  Savannah  the  very  day 
after  you  had  left.  Your  deed  of  all  your  prop- 
erty to  me,  my  noble  one ! was  another  stab, 
piercing  my  very  heart.  I had  no  clew  by 
which  to  trace  you,  and  so  I waited  at  Savan- 
nah until  I heard  that  Miss  Blair  had  left  Heath 
Cliffe,  and  was  en  route  for  the  North.  Then  I 
went  back  there  and  waited.  Oh,  Hester!  I 
sometimes  thought  you  would  come  back,  but 
as  months  passed  on  this  hope  faded.  It  was 
only  three  months  since  that  I learned  you  were 
living  here;  and  then  you  seemed  so  pure,  so 
perfect,  so  far  removed  from  me,  that  I dared 
not  come  to  you.  But  ten  days  ago,  at  noon- 
day, I heard,  or  fancied  that  I heard,  a voice. 
The  tones  were  like  yours,  but  it  seemed  to 
come  from  very  far  off.  It  uttered  a wail,  a 
pleading  cry  that  I should  come  to  you  before 
you  died.  I have  traveled,  since  then,  night 
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and  day.  Here  I am ; and  now,  Hester,  mine 
only  one,  will  you  forgive  me  ?” 

Her  voice  was  broken  now  and  faltering, 
very  thick  with  tears. 

11  You  too  have  much  to  forgive,”  she  mur- 
mured. “I  did  wrong.  I was  your  wife.  I 
should  have  kept  my  place  and  striven  to  win 
you  back ; but  yet,  God  knoweth,  I did  what  I 
thought  would  make  you  happiest.” 

His  arms  clasped  her  tighter.  Feebly  she 
raised  her  head.  Their  lips  clung  together  in 
one  long,  passionate  kiss,  and  in  ’that,  I know 
not  how,  her  spirit  was  exhaled.  The  kiss  of 
forgiveness  was  the  kiss  of  death. 

The  storm  lulled,  and  the  wind  only  wailed 
now  like  the  tender,  sorrowful  notes  of  a solemn 
psalm.  We  lifted  her  up  and  laid  her  head 
back  upon  the  pillow.  A smile  was  upon  her 
dead  face. 

Three  days  after  we  buried  her  in  the  family 
bnrying-ground,  beside  the  stately  poplars,  and 
it  was  not  many  weeks  before  Wilton  Eldredge 
lay  down  beside  her,  and  slept,  in  the  same 
grave,  his  long,  dreamless  slumber.  The  El- 
dredge  family  were  left  without  an  heir.  No 
one  cared  to  live  in  the  old  brown  house.  It 
is  going  to  decay. 

But  the  dead  rest  well.  At  “ moonless  mid- 
night or  matin  prime”  they  lift  not  up  their 
covering  of  verdure.  Suns  rise  and  moons  set 
for  them  in  vain ; but  I know  there  is  another 
country  where  the  long-enduring  love  will  re- 
ceive its  reward — where  the  roses  are  eternal, 
and  the  tenants  of  the  everlasting  mansions 
shall  never  die. 


ARE  WE  A HAPPY  PEOPLE? 

SOME  eighty  years  ago  we  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  one 
of  our  inalienable  rights ; and  we  no  doubt  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  have  been  ever  since  mak- 
ing wonderful  progress  toward  its  attainment. 
If  by  growing  great  and  growing  rich  happiness 
is  secured,  we  are  undoubtedly  what  our  spout- 
ers  so  often  tell  us — the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  While  we  measure  our  temtoiy  by  con- 
tinents, count  our  population  by  scores,  and  our 
annual  income  by  thousands  of  millions,  who 
can  doubt  our  right  to  throw  up  our  hats  and 
hurrah  until  we  are  hoarse  ? “ Fifty  years  have 
I reigned.  Riches,  honors,  all  that  men  desired 
have  been  lavished  on  me  by  Heaven.  In  this 
long  space  of  apparent  felicity  I have  calculated 
the  number  of  days  in  which  I have  been  really 
happy : they  amount  to  fourteen.”  Such  was 
the  estimate  of  the  great  Caliph  of  the  East 
Fourteen  days  of  happiness  out  of  fifty  years  of 
success ! We  question  whether  we  can  show  a 
better  balance  in  our  favor. 

It  would  seem  that  the  destiny  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  was,  not  to  enjoy  life, 
but  to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
tie  to  come  after  them.  We  are  a race  of  pi- 
BeerBy  whose  object  is  to  clear  the  land,  and 
not  to  reap  its  fruits.  We  hew  down  the  forest, 
struggle  through  the  jungle,  clamber  over  the 


mountain,  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  push  on 
ceaselessly  in  our  headlong  course.  The  shade 
does  not  tempt  ns  to  repose ; the  loveliness  of 
nature  does  not  awaken  our  sympathy;  the 
flower  by  the  path  is  brushed  aside,  dropping  its 
tear  of  dew  and  shedding  its  perfume  upon  the 
heedless  foot  that  crushes  it ; earth  and  heaven 
reveal  their  glories  in  vain,  and  we  neither  stop 
to  gaze  from  the  bold  mountain  top  nor  to  listen 
to  the  murmuring  stream  in  the  slumbering  val- 
ley. Most  men  have  an  idea,  more  or  less  defi- 
nite, of  some  enjoyable  future  in  this  world,  by 
which  they  limit  their  aspirations,  and  shape 
their  course  accordingly.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  always  moving  and  looking 
ahead,  never  have  the  same  boundary  in  view. 
Society  with  us  is  no  harmonious  system  of 
subordinate  revolutions,  but  a chaotic  state  of 
eccentric  movement,  in  which  each  body  is 
struggling  to  revolve  in  some  other  orbit  than 
its  own.  The  music  of  our  social  spheres  is  al- 
ways out  of  tune.  Contentment  is  by  no  means 
an  American  virtue,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
want  to-day  is  but  the  basis  of  a new  desire  to- 
morrow. It  is  thus  that  we  are  ever  in  a restless 
state  of  eager  pursuit  after  some  phantom  dark- 
ly glooming  in  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 
There  is  a blight  upon  the  vine  and  fig-tree,  and 
they  never  spread  their  shade  for  our  repose. 

Pope's  apothegm,  “ Honor  from  no  condition 
rises,”  is  always  on  the  lips  of  the  American, 
but  never  in  his  heart,  and  he  is  accordingly  on 
the  alert  to  change  his  position  for  one,  with  an 
ideal  sense  of  dignity,  he  esteems  higher.  If  a 
tradesman  to-day,  he  would  be  a merchant  to- 
morrow ; and  will  assume  his  new  character  as 
unhesitatingly  as  he  puts  off  his  working-day 
clothes  and  dons  his  Sunday  suit.  He  is  as 
versatile  as  Harlequin : now  he  is  creeping  out 
among  the  pots  in  the  kitchen,  and  again  leap- 
ing through  the  parlor  window.  It  is  this  char- 
acteristic mobility  of  the  American  which  keeps 
him  in  such  a restless  state  of  agitation  of  mind 
and  body  that  he  never  finds  that  repose  which, 
every  where  else  but  ki  this  country,  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  life.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  no  appreciation  of  quiet  enjoyment ; 
in  fact,  they  seem  to  despise  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
waste  of  time. 

Retirement,  in  the  sense  of  throwing  off  the 
cares  of  business,  is  hardly  known  in  America. 
If  the  tradesman  6hnts  up  his  shop  he  is  sure  to 
open  new  sources  of  trade ; and  if  he  no  longer 
handles  the  calico  across  the  counter  in  Pearl, 
he  is  none  the  less  busy  manipulating  notes  in 
Wall  Street.  The  most  eager  strivers  after  gain 
are  those  who  have  least  occasion  for  it — the 
rich.  The  greater  number  of  the  wealthy  men 
of  our  large  cities,  though  nominally  retired 
from  business,  are  daily  hard  at  work,  doing 
their  best  to  add  to  their  wealth.  The  richest 
man  has  no  definite  idea  of  a fortune,  and  is 
more  eager  to  double  his  million  than  he  was  to 
turn  his  first  dollar.  His  only  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  has,  consists  in  making  more 
with  it 
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With  the  habitual  devotion  to  work,  all  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  relaxation  is  lost,  and 
with  the  want  of  provision  for  enjoyment  there 
if  the  want  of  capability  of  appreciating  it.  Al- 
though the  hard  necessities  of  life  are  less  exact- 
ing, there  is  more  voluntary  labor  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  such  se- 
vere task-master  as  the  independent  American. 
He  groans  beneath  a self-imposed  burden'  that 
no  slave  can  be  made  to  lift  under  the  whip  of 
his  owner.  We  work  more  and  play  less  than 
any  people,  however  great  their  need,  or  abject 
their  social  condition. 

With  all  our  vitality,  we  are  by  no  means  a 
cheerful  people.  We  exhaust  our  energies  in 
the  hard  drudgery  of  our  daily  labor,  and  when 
we  seek  pleasure,  which  we  rarely  do,  it  must 
be  highly  spiced  to  arouse  our  jaded  appetites. 
Like  the  dull  German  baron,  who  took  to  jump- 
ing over  the  chairs  to  get  up  his  vivacity,  the 
American  is  forced  into  equally  eccentric  ef- 
forts to  stir  his  animal  spirits.  When  he  takes 
to  pleasure  it  is  violent,  spasmodic,  exciting,  and 
exhausting.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
sport  that  can  be  truly  called  national,  unless  it 
be  that  of  heating  ourselves  into  excitement, 
and  cheering  our  animal  spirits  by  the  burning 
embers  of  a neighbor  s house.  We  are  so  jeal- 
ous of  this  especial  American  delight,  that  no 
civic  reformer  has  the  courage  to  propose  that 
eur  fires  should  be  put  out  in  the  most  effectual 
way  by  men  trained  to  the  work  as  a business, 
lest  our  red-shirted  citizens  should  revolt  at  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  only  pleasure.  The  howl 
of  the  Roman  plebeians  on  losing  the  bloody  de- 
lights of  the  circus  could  not  have  been  more 
frightful  than  would  be  the  cry  of  our  Bowery 
boys  at  any  invasion  of  their  engine  rights. 
What,  however,  can  be  so  absurd,  and  yet  so 
characteristic,  as  the  furious  delight  with  which 
a painful  business  is  pursued  as  the  intensest 
pleasure?  If  the  argument  of  the  English 
statesman,  Wyndham,  in  his  defense  of  bull- 
baiting, holds  good — that  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  ferocity  of  a people — there  may  be 
some  advantage  in  cultivating  a taste  for  con- 
flagration. As,  however,  we  do  not  believe 
ferocity  to  be  a desirable  national  quality,  we 
would  readily  dispense  with  the  delights  of  blood 
and  fire.  Where  is  the  pleasure?  Is  it  the 
nervous  expectation  with  which  the  ear  ever 
awaits  the  toll  of  the  bell  ? Is  it  the  howl  of 
14  fire”  which  startles  the  city,  and  alarms  each 
man  with  the  possibility  of  ruin  ? Is  it  the  head- 
long, bewildering  rush  through  the  streets  ? Is 
it  the  violent  effort  of  strength,  by  which  each 
muscle  and  tendon  is  strained  to  almost  break- 
ing asunder  ? Is  it  the  fierce  conflagration,  with 
its  breath  of  fire  and  its  tongue  of  flame,  blasting 
and  destroying?  Is  it  the  ruin  of  property  ? Is 
it  the  risk  to  life?  It  is  all  these,  presenting  a 
combination  which  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  American  taste  for  enjoyment,  which  to  be 
gratified  must  have  nervous  anxiety,  noise,  con- 
fusion, violence,  and  danger.  Most  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  toil,  trouble,  and  risks  of  the 


business  of  life.  The  Americans  demand  them 
in  their  pleasures.  We  have  heard  no  other  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  fire-engine  mania  than 
that  it  affords  an  escape-valve  for  the  surplus 
energies  of  our  people..  No  one  pretends  that 
putting  out  fires,  as  a diversion,  is  so  effectual 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  made  a business.  As  for  escape- 
valves,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  them  if 
there  were  less  steam.  To  repress  the  fever  of 
excitement,  engendered  by  American  life  and 
institutions,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country.  To  encourage  it  by  stim- 
ulants, with  the  view  of  its  exhaustion,  is  no 
wiser  than  the  almost  forgotten  practice  of  the 
doctors  who  attempted  to  cure  inflammation  by 
the  administration  of  wine.  It  is  true  the  fever 
burned  out,  but  life  also.  If  it  be  desirable  to 
turn  the  painful  but  necessary  business  of  life 
into  diversions,  why  not  expand  our  slaughter- 
houses into  arenas,  and  get  up  bull-fights,  where 
people  may  be  gratified  by  butchering  animals 
in  public,  and  we  permitted  to  serve  up  our  daily 
beef  with  the  satisfaction  that  it  not  only  gives 
us  pleasure  in  the  eating,  but  has  afforded  amuse- 
ment and  excitement  in  the  killing  ? 

The  Americans  only  take  kindly  to  those 
forms  of  European  social  enjoyment  which  stim- 
ulate and  exhaust ; while  the  invigorating  de- 
lights of  out-door  life,  the  robust  pleasures  of 
the  field  and  the  country,  with  which  the  for- 
eigner strengthens  his  fibre  and  exhilarates  his 
blood,  are  eschewed,  we  steep  ourselves  to  the 
lips  in  the  debaucheries  of  European  luxury. 
Fashion  indulges  in  no  worse  orgies  in  Paris 
and  London  than  in  onr  metropolitan  cities, 
while  in  the  former  dissipation  is  mitigated  in 
its  effects  by  superior  refinement.  The  blaze 
of  gas-light,  the  glare  of  showy  bedizzenment, 
the  heated  atmosphere,  the  stir  and  confusion 
of  the  crowd,  the  flood  of  wine,  and  the  wild 
reveliy  of  the  dance,  are  the  incitements  which 
seduce  to  that  excessive  indulgence  of  social 
dissipation  which  is  characteristic  of  fashionable 
life  in  America.  Such  is  the  inflammable  tem- 
per of  our  people  that,  touched  by  the  least  spark 
of  excitement,  it  is  sure  to  burst  into  a flame. 
Fashion  is  but  a folly  elsewhere ; it  is  a passion 
with  us.  This  social  debauchery,  like  all  ex- 
cesses, however  exciting  at  first  to  weak  heads, 
soon  loses  its  exhilarating  effect,  and  the  taste 
would  reject  the  draught  for  its  flatness  were  it 
not  commended  by  the  brand  of  fashion.  As 
for  real  enjoyment,  either  animal  or  intellect- 
ual, the  most  unsophisticated  novice  knows  too 
much  to  look  for  it  in  the  perverted  habits  of 
fashionable  society. 

The  circus  was  coupled  by  the  Romans  with 
bread,  as  one  of  the  two  groat  wants  of  life. 
This  was  a wise  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  entertainment  of  a people; 
and  while  we  are  so  hard  at  work,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  too  to  recollect  that  bread  is  not  the 
only  staff  of  life.  Old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
proved  his  practical  philosophy  when,  to  the 
hog’s  paddings  he  sent  to  every  poor  family  oa 
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Christm&s-day,  he  added  a pack  of  cards.  He 
knew  that  man  was  something  more  than  gul- 
let and  stomach,  and  that  he  possessed  other 
appetites  besides  that  for  his  dinner.  It  is  very 
clear  that  nature  intended  the  human  being  to 
be  joyful  when  it  endowed  him  alone  of  all  ani- 
mals with  the  prerogative  of  laughter.  Gayety 
is  not  only  essential  to  happiness,  but  to  health 
and  long  life.  Two  of  the  very  highest  of  the 
human  faculties,  those  of  wit  and  humor,  ore 
endowments  expressly  given  to  promote  joyful- 
ness, and  lighten  the  heart  of  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  existence.  “ There  is,”  says  Sydney 
Smith,  a noble  exemplar  of  liis  own  philosophy, 
“no  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the 
x effects  of  wit  upon  the  different  characters  of 
men ; than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution,  re- 
laxing dignity,  unfreezing  coldness — teaching 
age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  smile — extorting  re- 
luctant gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy, 
and  charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through 
the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  grad- 
ually bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like 
the  combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving  every 
man  a glad  heart  and  a shining  countenance. 
Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this  is  surely  the 
flavor  of  the  mind!  Man  could  direct  his  ways 
by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless 
food;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavor, 
and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to 
enliven  the  days  of  man’s  pilgrimage,  and  to 
‘charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl.*” 

The  wise  men,  the  philosophers  and  statesmen 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  mirth,  and  the  necessity  of  its  en- 
couragement. The  gravest  of  them  commend 
it,  and  have  not  seldom  indicated  their  theory 
by  their  own  practice.  Socrates,  grave  philoso- 
pher though  he  was,  old  Burton  tell  us,  would  be 
merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor 
too,  and,  moreover,  would  ride  a cock-horse  with 
his  children.  Plato  made  merry  with  his  schol- 
ars, and  only  checked  his  mirthfulness  on  the 
approach  of  a solemn  prig,  saying,  “Let  us  be 
wise  now,  for  I see  a fool  coming.”  Plutarch 
too,  records  that  the  most  grave  and  studious  use 
feasts,  and  jests,  and  toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to 
our  meat. 

The  Jews,  though  the  most  serious  and  re- 
ligious of  people,  devoted  nearly  a hundred  days 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  festi- 
vals. The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  still  more 
generous  in  holidays.  Modern  nations  have 
been  more  economical  of  time,  but  none  so  rig- 
idly parsimonious  as  the  Americans.  The  Puri- 
tan element  in  our  national  character  is  doubt- 
lew  responsible,  to  some  degree,  for  the  scarcity 
of  our  festal  days.  We  boast  of  a purer  wor- 
■hip,  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
abolished  superstition  in  erasing  the  popish  cal- 
endar. No  doubt  our  rigid  forefathers,  in  rob- 
bing tho  saints,  bethought  themselves  of  giving 
all  to  heaven ; but  their  descendants  have  made 
a lew  worthy  disposition  of  the  gift.  The  for- 
mer battered  down  the  dead  idols  that  the  tem- 


ple might  be  filled  with  the  awe  of  the  living 
God ; the  latter  would  rout  them  out  that  the 
money-changers  may  throng  in.  Mammon  has 
become  our  national  saint,  and  to  him  we  must 
bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee.  This  idol 
of  our  hearts  so  absorbs  our  worship  that  there 
is  no  time  to  spare  for  other  reverence.  The 
whole  calendar  is  inscribed  to  his  service,  and 
what* we  have  taken  from  the  saints  we  have 
given  to  the  honor  of  this  one  great  Fetish.  If 
we  have  become  less  superstitious,  we  have  not 
grown  more  Christian.  But  our  purpose  is  not 
to  rebuke  the  impiety,  but  to  protest  against 
the  imprudence  of  the  exclusive  devotion  of  our 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  We  require  more 
relaxation  from  labor  than  we  get,  and  more 
set  occasions  for  it  than  we  have.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  put  on  the  livery  of  heaven 
when  we  wish  to  serve  our  own  purposes  of  en- 
joyment, and  to  sanction  our  pleasures  by  the 
pretense  of  religious  observance ; but  it  would 
be  well  to  have  holidays,  if  not  Holy  days. 

In  regard  to  that  one  day  of  the  week  re- 
lieved from  the  curse  of  labor,  the  Sabbath — an 
institution  divine  in  its  origin  and  so  holy  in 
its  effects,  that  even  the  most  worldly  feel  its 
blessed  influence,  and  in  its  enjoyment  the  spir- 
itual-minded have  a foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
heaven — it  is  not  permitted,  in  the  prevailing 
religious  opinions  of  our  country,  to  rank  it 
among  those  holidays  believed  to  be  essential 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  working-day  world. 
Leaving  the  theologians  to  interpret  our  Sav- 
iour’s declaration,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man — not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  we  must 
seek  other  days  in  the  week  for  the  desired  re- 
creation. The  Sunday,  however,  we  may  be 
bold  to  say,  is  not  that  cheerful  occasion  it  was 
evidently  designed  to  be  ; whether,  however, 
this  arises  from  a want  of  spiritual  interest  or  a 
too  rigid  exaction  of  religious  observance,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  decide. 

The  two  or  three  days  allotted  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  for  amusement  come  so 
rarely,  and  our  people  in  the  mean  time  are  so 
absorbed  in  work,  that  the  sparse  holiday  is 
looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The 
Americans  are  so  cramped  by*  the  perpetual 
burden  of  labor,  that  they  are  unable  to  un- 
bend themselves  in  the  relaxation  of  pleasure. 
A holiday  is  felt  to  be  a bore,  and  our  country- 
men, being  uneasy  under  its  infliction,  seek  re- 
lief by  ignoring  it  or  forgetting  it  in  excitement 
and  dissipation.  A faint  odor  of  ancestral  con- 
viviality may  yet  linger  here  and  there  about 
the  Christmas  beef  and  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
but  the  good  cheer  of  olden  time  is  generally 
meagrely  represented  by  the  dull  formalities  of 
modern  social  habits.  In  addition  to  the  Christ- 
mas and  the  Thanksgiving,  there  are  but  two 
other  nominal  holidays,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  New-Year’s  Day,  hut  there  is  no  one  above 
the  age  of  fire-crackers  or  sugar  plums  who 
does  not  think  both  the  one  day  and  the  other 
great  bores,  and  impertinent  interferences  with 
the  all-absorbing  business  of  the  year.  What  we 
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want  is  a taste  for  enjoyment  and  the  habit  of 
cultivating  it.  Dullness  and  gloom  are  becom- 
ing characteristic  of  the  people,  and  the  flippant 
Frenchman,  when  he  records  that  the  most 
cheerful  place  he  could  find  in  one  of  our  met- 
ropolitan cities  was  the  public  cemetery,  satiriz- 
es justly  our  national  gravity.  All  the  succu- 
lency  of  our  animal  spirits  is  squeezed  out  by  the 
pressure  of  hard  work,  and  we  become,  like  Lu- 
ther after  his  wrestlings  with  the  Pope  and  the 
devil,  “ dried  up  and  pressed  out  like  a sponge.” 

Our  largest  cities  are  singularly  destitute  of 
the  means  for  public  entertainment.  We  have 
no  parks,  gardens,  national  museums,  or  galler- 
ies of  art  It  is  true,  there  are  theatres  and 
occasional  attempts  at  an  opera,  but  the  drama 
of  the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other  are  as  re- 
mote from  the  public  sympathy  as  the  distant 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  There  is  a 
moral  protest  too  against  both,  which,  though 
perhaps  too  indiscriminate,  is  yet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  without  justification  on  the  score 
of  some  disreputable  associations.  The  acted 
drama  and  the  opera,  too,  must  undergo  a pur- 
gation before  they  can  commend  themselves  to 
the  fastidious  virtue  of  our  people. 

Why  should  not  the  benevolence  of  our  gen- 
erous men  of  wealth  be  exercised  to  promote 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  people?  Why, 
not  found  museums  and  galleries  of  art,  and  lay 
out  parks  and  gardens?  Hospitals,  colleges, 
and  libraries  are  not  the  only  wants  of  human 
kind.  Man  is  something  more  than  head  and 
body.  The  heart,  with  its  teeming  emotions 
and  passions,  also  forms  a part  of  his  organiza- 
tion. If  there  is  an  intellect  to  be  cultivated, 
there  are  also  senses  to  be  educated.  If  there 
are  broken  limbs  to  be  mended,  there  are 
bruised  spirits  to  be  healed.  Much  of  the  hard- 
ness of  American  character  may  be  attributed 
to  the  prevalent  Gradgrind  view  of  man,  which 
takes  no  other  account  of  him  than  as  a read- 
ing, writing,  and  calculating  being.  Intellect- 
ual education  opens  up  some  of  the  noblest 
sources  of  pleasure,  but  these  are  never  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  completely  the  desires  of  any, 
while  those  capable  of  appreciating  them  will 
always  be  comparatively  the  few.  There  are 
delights,  however,  of  a moral  and  sensuous  na- 
ture which  commend  themselves  to  the  tastes  of 
all.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses,  the  sportive 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  the  play  of  the  social 
affections,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  innocent 
desires  and  appetites,  are  alike  enjoyable  by  the 
simplest  and  the  most  cultivated.  These  are  the 
natural  diversions  of  man,  which  lighten  labor, 
smooth  the  wrinkles  of  care,  and  give  heart  and 
strength  to  struggle  with  the  world.  If  these 
are  not  supplied,  humanity  either  sinks  beneath 
the  burden  of  life,  or,  madly  fighting  against 
the  severity  of  its  fate,  seeks  in  violence  and  ex- 
cess an  issue  for  pent-up  emotion.  It  was  thus 
universal  debauchery  succeeded  the  rigid  Puri- 
tanism of  the  Commonwealth.  The  sinners  of 
Charles  the  Second  did  not  believe  in  God,  be- 
cause the  4 ‘ saints”  of  Cromwell  had  denied  na- 


ture. It  is  not  enough  that  vicious  excess  should 
be  repressed,  but  moderate  pleasures  must  be  en- 
couraged. • It  behoves  philanthropy  to  consider 
how  far  the  violence  and  vice,  the  rowdyism  and 
crime  of  our  country  are  attributable  to  the  rigid 
severity  of  our  daily  life  and  a want  of  provi- 
sion for  the  innocent  gratification  of  the  natural 
tastes  of  the  people.  The  morals  and  manners 
of  a nation  depend  greatly  on  its  amusements. 
If  these  are  gross  and  ill-regulated,  the  former 
will  be  debauched,  coarse,  and  violent.  There 
ought  to  be,  says  Burke,  a system  of  manners  in 
every  nation  which  a well-formed  mind  would 
be  disposed  to  relish.  To  make  us  love  our  coun- 
tiy,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely.  To  effect 
this,  there  is  no  more  direct  way  than  through 
the  refinement  of  the  habits  of  a people  by  a prop- 
er regulation  of  their  tastes  for  enjoyment.  It 
requires  no  royal  master  of  ceremonies,  as  Burke 
held,  to  teach  the  people  good  manners.  The 
natural  instinct  for  what  is  agreeable  may  be 
readily  developed,  under  the  guidance  of  an  in- 
telligent benevolence,  into  a taste  for  refined 
pleasure.  Refinement  of  manners  will  ensue  as 
a necessary  consequence.  The  Greeks  learned 
much  of  their  grace  of  life  in  the  Olympic 
games,  as  the  Romans  their  rudeness  and  fe- 
rocity amidst  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  the 
bloody  circus. 

The  Americans  more  than  other  people  need 
the  chastening  influence  of  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  gentleness  of  behavior.  They  have 
thrown  off  the  trappings  of  state,  and  resisted 
the  forced  courtesies  of  rank  and  station. 
Though  humanity  in  America  has  laid  aside 
its  purple  and  gold,  it  should  not  strip  off  the 
“decent  drapery  of  life.”  While  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  courts  are  abolished,  we  must 
not  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  dignity  of 
man.  It  behooves  us,  if  we  would  make  good 
our  claim  to  equality,  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the 
highest  standard  of  morals  and  manners.  There 
will  always  be  social  differences  from  the  di- 
versity of  natural  gifts  and  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  there  might  be  a much 
greater  similarity  than  there  is  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of  all  classes.  The  social  equal- 
ity under  the  tyranny  of  a French  or  Austrian 
Emperor  is  apparently  greater  than  that  in  Re- 
publican America.  There  is  less  outward  dis- 
tinction between  a French  duchess  and  a mar- 
chan  de  des  modes,  than  between  a Pearl  Street 
merchant’s  lady  and  the  wife  of  a Broadway 
tradesman.  The  manners  of  all  classes  in  Paris 
or  Vienna  more  closely  approximate  in  conse- 
quence of  freer  intercourse  in  their  pleasures. 
The  same  public  gardens  and  parks  invite  the 
prince  and  the  peasant  to  equal  privileges ; the 
same  galleries  of  art,  and  the  same  operas  and 
theatres  open  their  doors  to  both;  each  par- 
takes without  distinction  of  the  cheerful  influ- 
ence, and  all  feel  alike  the  refining  effect  of  the 
natural  and  artistic  beauty  expressed  by  the 
bright  parterres  of  flowers,  the  sparkling  fount- 
ains, the  graceful  statues,  the  rich  pointings, 
the  seductive  music,  and  the  numberless  incite- 
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ments  to  innocent  gayety  and  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  A similarity  of  taste  is  thus  engendered, 
which  so  harmonizes  society  in  a community 
of  feeling  tliat  the  difference  of  political  privi- 
lege is  almost  compensated  by  the  equality  of 
social  enjoyment.  Republican  America  has 
much  to  learn  from  monarchical  Europe  social- 
ly, if  not  politically. 

A LOW  MARRIAGE. 

BT  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN,” BTC. 

L 

FIS.  ROCHDALE  stood  a good  while  talk- 
ing at  the  school-gate  this  morning — Mrs. 
Rochdale,  my  mistress  once,  my  friend  now. 
My  cousin,  the  village  schoolmistress,  was  be- 
moaning over  her  lad  George,  now  fighting  in 
the  Crimea,  saying,  poor  body,  44  that  no  one 
could  understand  her  feelings  but  a mother — a 
mother  with  an  only  son.” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  smiled — that  peculiar  smile  of 
one  who  has  bought  peace  through  the  44  con- 
stant anguish  of  patience” — a look  which  I can 
still  trace  in  her  face  at  times,  and  which  I 
suppose  will  never  wholly  vanish  thence.  We 
changed  the  conversation,  and  she  shortly  aft- 
erward departed. 

— A mother  with  an  only  son.  All  the  neigh- 
borhood knew  the  story  of  our  Mrs.  Rochdale 
and  her  son.  But  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  dis- 
cussed, at  least  openly ; though  still  it  was  told 
under  the  seal  of  confidence  to  every  new-comer 
in  our  village.  And  still  every  summer  I used 
to  see  any  strangers  who  occupied  my  cousin’s 
lodgings  staring  with  all  their  eyes  when  the 
manor-house  carriage  passed  by,  or  peeping  from 
over  the  blinds  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale. 

No  wonder.  She  is,  both  to  look  at  and  to 
know,  a woman  among  a thousand. 

It  can  do  no  possible  harm — it  may  do  good 
— if  I here  write  down  her  history. 

« First  let  me  describe  her,  who  even  yet  seems 
to  roe  the  fairest  woman  I ever  knew.  And 
why  should  not  a woman  be  fair  at  sixty  ? Be- 
canse  the  beauty  that  lasts  till  then — and  it  can 
last,  for  I have  seen  it — must  be  of  the  noblest 
and  most  satisfying  kind,  wholly  independent 
of  form  or  coloring ; a beauty  such  as  a young 
woman  can  by  no  art  attain,  but  which,  once 
attained,  no  woman  need  ever  fear  to  lose,  till 
the  coffin-lid,  closing  over  its  last  and  loveliest 
smile,  makes  of  it  44  a joy  forever.” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  tall — too  tall  in  youth; 
but  your  well-statured  women  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  after  forty.  Her  features,  more  j 
soft  than  strong-looking — softer  still  under  the 
smooth-banded  gray  hair — might  have  been  j 
good : I am  no  artist : 1 do  not  know.  But  it  I 
was  not  that ; it  was  the  intangible  nameless  j 
grace  which  surrounded  her  as  with  an  atmos- 
phere, making  her  presence  in  a room  like  light, 
and  her  absence  like  its  loss ; her  soft  but  state- 
ly courtesy  of  mien,  in  word  and  motion  alike 
harmonious.  Silent,  her  gentle  ease  of  manner 
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made  every  one  else  at  ease.  Speaking,  though 
she  was  by  no  means  a great  talker,  she  always 
seemed  instinctively  to  say  just  the  right  thing, 
to  the  right  person,  at  the  right  moment,  in  the 
right  way.  She  stood  out  distinct  from  all  your 
“charming  creatures,”  “most  lady-like  per- 
sons,” “very  talented  women,”  as  that  rarest 
species  of  the  whole  race — a gentlewoman. 

At  twenty-three  she  became  Mr.  Rochdale’s 
wife ; at  twenty-five  his  widow.  From  that  time 
her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  son  who,  at  a 
twelvemonth  old,  was  already  Lemuel  Rochdale, 
Esquire,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thorpe  and  Stret- 
ton-Magna,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  the  county.  Poor  little  baby ! 

He  was  the  puniest,  sickliest  baby  she  ever 
saw,  I have  heard  my  mother  say ; but  he  grew- 
up  into  a fine  boy  and  a handsome  yonth ; not 
unlike  Mrs.  Rochdale,  except  that  a certain 
hereditary  pride  of  manner,  which  in  her  was 
almost  beautiful — if  any  pride  can  be  beautiftil 
— was  in  him  exaggerated  to  self-assurance  and 
haughtiness.  He  was  the  principal  person  in 
the  establishment  while  he  yet  trundled  hoops ; 
and  long  before  he  discarded  jackets  had  as- 
sumed his  position  as  sole  master  of  the  manor- 
house,  allowing,  however,  his  mother  to  remain 
as  sole  mistress. 

He  loved  her  very  much,  I think — better  than 
horses,  dogs,  or  guns ; swore  she  was  the  kind- 
est and  dearest  mother  in  England,  and  hand- 
somer ten  times  over  than  any  girl  he  knew. 

At  which  the  smiling  mother  would  shake  her 
head  in  credulous  incredulousness.  She  rarely 
burdened  him  with  caresses;  perhaps  she  had 
found  out  early  that  boys  dislike  them — at  least 
he  did : to  others  she  always  spoke  of  him  as 
“my  son,”  or  “Mr.  Rochdale;”  and  her  pride 
in  him,  or  praise  of  him,  was  always  more  by 
implication  than  by  open  word.  Yet  all  the 
house,  all  the  village,  knew  quite  well  how 
things  were.  And  though  they  were  not  often 
seen  together,  except  on  Sundays,  when,  year 
after  year,  she  walked  np  the  church-aisle,  hold- 
ing her  little  son  by  the  hand ; then,  followed 
by  the  sturdy  school-boy ; finally,  leaning  proud- 
ly on  the  youth’s  proud  arm — every  body  said 
emphatically  that  the  young  sqnire  was  “his 
mother’s  own  son ;”  passionately  beloyed,  after 
the  fashion  of  women  ever  since  young  Eve 
smiled  down  on  Cain,  saying,  “I  have  gotten  a 
man  from  the  Lord.” 

So  he  grew  up  to  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

On  that  day  Mrs.  Rochdale,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  widowhood,  opened  her  house  and  in- 
vited all  the  country  round.  The  morning  was 
devoted  to  the  poorer  guests;  in  the  evening 
there  was  a dinner-party  and  ball. 

I dressed  her,  having  since  my  girlhood  been 
to  her  a sort  of  amateur  milliner  and  lady’s- 
maid.  I may  use  the  word  “ amateur”  in  its 
strictest  sense,  since  it  was  out  of  the  great  lore 
and  reverence  I had  for  her  that  I had  got  into 
this  habit  of  haunting  the  manor-house.  And 
since  love  begets  love,  and  we  always  feel  kindly 
to  those  we  have  been  kind  to,  Mrs.  Rochdale 
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was  fond  of  me.  Through  her  means,  and  still 
more  through  herself,  I gained  a better  educa- 
tion than  I should  have  done  as  only  her  bail- 
iff’s daughter.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  standing  before  the  glass 
in  her  black  velvet  gown ; she  never  wore  any 
thing  but  black,  with  sometimes  a gray  or  lilac 
ribbon.  She  had  taken  out  from  that  casket, 
and  was  clasping  on  her  arms  and  neck,  white 
and  round  even  at  five-and-forty,  some  long- 
unworn  family  jewels. 

I admired  them  very  much. 

“Yes,  they  are  pretty.  But  I scarcely  like 
to  see  myself  in  diamonds,  MarthA.  I shall  only 
wear  them  a few  times,  and  then  resign  them 
-to  my  daughter-in-law.” 

“Your  daughter-in-law?  Has  Mr.  Roch- 
dale—” 

“No”  (smiling),  “Mr.  Rochdale  has  not  made 
his  choice  yet;  but  I hope  he  will  ere  long.  A 
young  man  should  marry  early,  especially  a 
young  man  of  family  and  fortune.  I shall  be 
very  glad  when  my  son  has  chosen  his  wife.” 

She  spoke  as  if  she  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  choose,  after  the  fashion  of  kings  and 
sultans. 

I smiled.  She  misinterpreted  my  thought, 
saying,  with  some  little  severity, 

“ Martha,  you  mistake.  I repeat,  I shall  be 
altogether  glad,  even  if  such  a chance  were  to 
happen  to-day.” 

Ah,  Mrs.  Rochdale,  was  ever  any  widowed 
mother  of  an  only  son  “altogether  glad”  when 
tint  startled  into  the  knowledge  that  she  her- 
self was  not  his  all  in  the  world?  that  some 
strange  woman  had  risen  up,  for  whose  sake  he 
was  bound  to  “leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife  ?”  A righteous  saying,  but 
hard  to  be  understood  at  first  by  the  mothers. 

It  afterward  struck  me  as  an  odd  coincidence, 
that  what  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  wished  might  hap- 
pen did  actually  happen  that  same  night. 

The  prettiest,  and  beyond  all  question  the 
“sweetest,”  girl  in  all  our  county  families — 
among  which  alone  it  was  probable  or  permis- 
sible that  our  young  squire  should  “throw  the 
handkerchief” — was  Miss  Celandine  Childe, 
niece  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Childe.  I was 
caught  by  her  somewhat  fanciful  name — after 
Wordsworth’s  flower — which,  as  I overheard 
Mrs.  Rochdale  say,  admirably  expressed  her. 

I thought  so  too,  when,  peeping  through  the 
curtained  ball-room  door,  I caught  sight  of  her, 
distinct  among  all  the  young  ladies,  as  one’s  eye 
lights  upon  a celandine  in  a spring  meadow. 
She  was  smaller  than  any  lady  in  the  room — 
very  fair,  with  yellow  hair — the  only  real  gold 
hair  I ever  saw.  Her  head  drooped  like  a flow- 
er-cup ; and  her  motions,  always  soft  and  quiet, 
reminded  one  of  the  stirrings  of  a flower  in  the 
grass.  Her  dress — as  if  to  humor  the  fancy,  or 
else  Nature  herself  did  so  by  making  that  color 
most  suitable  to  the  girl’s  complexion — w as  some 
gausy  stuff,  of  a soft  pale  green.  Bright,  deli- 
cate, innocent,  and  fair,  yon  could  hardly  look 


at  her  without  wishing  to  take  her  np  in  your 
bosom  like  a flower. 

The  ball  was  a great  success.  Mrs.  Rochdale 
came  up  to  her  dressing-room  long  after  mid- 
night, but  with  the  bright  glow  of  maternal  pride 
still  burning  on  her  cheeks.  She  looked  quite 
young  again,  forcing  one  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  constantly  avouched  by  the  elder  genera- 
tion, that  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were 
a great  deal  handsomer  than  we.  Certainly 
not  a belle  in  the  ball-room  could  compare  with 
Mrs.  Rochdale  in  my  eyes.  I should  have  liked 
to  have  told  her  so.  In  a vague  manner  I said 
something  which  slightly  approximated  to  my 
thought. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  answered,  innocent  of  the  com- 
pliment, “Yes,  I have  seen  very  lovely  women 
in  my  youth.  But  to-night  my  son  pointed  out 
several  whom  he  admired — one  in  particular.” 

“ Was  it  Miss  Childe,  madam?” 

“How  acute  you  are,  little  Martha!  How 
could  you  see  that  ?” 

I answered,  rather  deprecatingly,  that,  from 
the  corner  where  I was  serving  ices,  I had  heard 
several  people  remark  Mr.  Rochdale’s  great  at- 
tention to  Miss  Childe. 

“Indeed !”  with  a slight  sharpness  of  accent. 
A moment  or  two  after  she  added,  with  some 
hauteur,  “You  mistake,  my  dear;  Mr.  Roch- 
dale could  never  be  so  un courteous  as  to  pay 
exclusive  attention  to  any  one  of  his  guests;  but 
Miss  Childe  is  a stranger  in  the  neighborhood.” 
After  a pause ; “ She  is  a most  sweet-looking 
girl.  My  son  said  so  to  me,  and — I perfectly 
agreed  with  him.” 

I let  the  subject  drop— nor  did  Mrs.  Rochdale 
resume  it. 

A month  after  I wondered  if  she  knew  what 
all  the  servants  at  the  manor-house  and  all  the 
villagers  at  Thorpe  soon  knew  quite  well,  and 
discussed  incessantly  in  butler’s  pantries  and 
kitchens,  over  pots  of  ale  and  by  cottage  doors 
— that  our  young  squire  from  that  day  forward 
gave  up  his  shooting,  his  otter-hunting,  and  even 
his  coursing,  and  “ went  a-courting”  sedulously 
for  a whole  month  to  Ashen  Dale. 

Meanwhile  Sir  John  and  Miss  Childe  came 
twice  to  luncheon.  I saw  her,  pretty  creature! 
walking  by  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  side  to  feed  the 
swans,  and  looking  more  like  a flower  than 
ever.  And  once,  stately  in  the  family-coach, 
which  tumbled  over  the  rough  roads,  two  hours 
there  and  two  hours  back,  shaking  the  old  coach- 
man almost  to  pieces,  did  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Roch- 
dale drive  over  to  a formal  dinner  at  Ashen 
Dale. 

Finally,  in  the  Christmas- week,  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  lonely  Christmases  past  and 
gone,  did  our  lady  of  the  manor  prepare  to  pay 
to  the  same  place  a three-days’  visit — such  as  is 
usual  among  county  families — the  “rest-day, 
the  pressed-day,”  and  the  day  of  departure. 

I was  at  the  door  when  she  came  home.  Her 
usually  bright  and  healthy  cheeks  were  Bome- 
what  pale,  and  her  eyes  glittered ; but  her  eye- 
lids were  heavy,  as  with  long  pressing  back  of 
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tears.  Mr.  Rochdale  did  not  drive,  but  sat  be- 
tide her;  he  too  seemed  rather  grave.  He  hand- 
ed her  out  of  the  carriage  carefully  and  tender- 
ly. She  responded  with  a fond  smile.  Mother 
and  son  went  up  the  broad  staircase  arm-in-arm. 

That  night  the  servants  who  had  gone  to  Ash- 
en Dale  talked  44  it’*  all  over  with  the  servants 
who  had  staid  at  home ; and  every  point  was 
satisfactorily  settled,  down  to  the  bride’s  fortune 
and  pin-money,  and  whether  she  would  be  mar- 
ried in  Brussels  or  Honiton  lace. 

Yet  still  Mrs.  Rochdale  said  nothing.  She 
looked  happy,  but  pale,  constantly  pale.  The 
■quire  was  in  the  gayest  spirits  imaginable.  He 
was,  as  1 have  said,  a very  handsome  and  win- 
ning young  fellow ; rather  variable  in  his  tastes, 
and  easily  guided,  some  people  said — but  then 
it  was  always  the  old  who  said  it,  and  nobody 
minded  them.  We  thought  Miss  Celandine 
Childe  was  the  happiest  and  luckiest  girl  imag- 
inable. 

She  looked  so  when,  after  due  time,  the 
three-days'  visit  was  returned ; after  which  Sir 
John  departed,  and  Miss  Childe  staid  behind. 

That  evening — it  was  just  the  time  of  year 
when  “ evenings”  begin  to  be  perceptible,  and 
in  passing  the  drawing-room  door  1 had  heard 
the  young  master  say  something  to  Miss  Childe 
about  44  primroses  in  the  woods” — that  evening 
I was  waiting  upon  Mrs.  Rochdale's  toilet.  She 
herself  stood  at  the  oriel  window.  It  was  after 
dinner — she  had  come  np  to  her  room  to  rest. 

44  Look  here,  Martha.” 

She  pointed  to  the  terrace-walk  leading  to 
the  pool.  There  were  the  two  young  people 
sauntering  slowly  past — he  gazing  down  on  her, 
she  with  her  eyes  drooped  low,  low,  to  the  veiy 
ground.  But  her  arm  rested  in  his,  in  a safe, 
happy,  clinging  way,  as  knowing  it  had  a right 
there  to  rest  forever. 

44  Is  it  so,  Mrs.  Rochdale  ?” 

44  Ay,  Martha.  What  do  yon  think  of  my — 
my  children  ?” 

A few  tears  came  to  her  eyes — a few  quivers 
fluttered  over  and  about  her  mouth;  but  she 
gazed  still — she  smiled  still. 

44  Are  you  satisfied,  madam  ?” 

44  Quite.  It  is  the  happiest  thing  in  the 
world — for  him.  They  will  be  married  at  Christ- 
mas.” 

44  And  yon — ■” 

She  put  her  hand  softly  on  my  lips,  and  said, 
muling,  44  Plenty  of  time  to  think  of  that — 
plenty  of  time.” 

After  this  day  she  gradually  grew  less  pale, 
and  recovered  entirely  her  healthy,  cheerful 
tone  of  mind.  It  was  evident  that  she  soon 
began  to  love  her  daughter-elect  very  much — 
as,  indeed,  who  could  help  it  ? — and  that  by  no 
means  as  a mere  matter  of  form  had  she  called 
them  both  44my  children.” 

For  Celandine,  who  had  never  known  a moth- 
er, it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Rochdale  were  almost 
as  dear  to  her  as  her  betrothed.  The  two  la- 
dies were  constantly  together ; and  in  them  the 
proverbially  formidable  and  all  bat  impossible 


possibility  bade  fair  to  be  realized,  of  a mother 
and  daughter-in-law  as  united  as  if  they  were 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood. 

The  gossips  shook  their  heads  and  said,  44  It 
wouldn’t  last.”  I think  it  would.  Why  should 
it  not  ? They  were  two  noble,  tender,  unselfish 
women.  Either  was  ready  to  love  any  thing  he 
loved — to  renounce  any  thing  to  make  him  hap- 
py. In  him,  the  lover  and  son,  was  their  meet- 
ing-point— in  him  they  learned  to  love  one  an- 
other. 

Strange  that  women  can  not  always  see  this. 

Strange  that  a girl  should  not,  above  all  but  her 
own  mother,  cling  to  the  mother  of  him  6he 
loves — the  woman  who  has  borne  him,  nursed 
him,  cherished  him,  suffered  for  him  more  than 
any  living  creature  can  suffer,  excepting — ay, 
sometimes  not  even  excepting — his  wife.  Most 
strange,  that  a mother,  who  would  be  fond  and 
kind  to  any  thing  her  boy  cared  for — his  horse 
or  his  dog— -should  not,  above  all,  love  the  creat- 
ure he  loves  best  in  the  world,  on  whom  his 
happiness,  honor,  and  peace  are  staked  for  a 
lifetime.  Alas,  that  a bond  so  simple,  natural, 
holy,  should  be  found  so  hard  as  to  be  almost 
impossible — even  among  the  good  women  of  this 
world ! Mothers,  wives,  whose  fault  is  it  ? Is 
it  because  each  exacts  too  much  for  herself,  and 
too  little  for  the  other— one  forgetting  that  she 
was  ever  young,  the  other  that  she  w ill  one  day 
be  old  ? Or  that  in  the  tendercst  women's  de- 
votion lnrks  a something  of  jealousy,  which  blinds 
them  to  the  truth — as  true  in  love  as  in  charity 
— that  44  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive?” Perhaps  I,  Martha  Stretton,  spinster, 
have  no  right  to  discuss  this  question.  But  one 
thing  I will  say : that  I can  forgive  much  to  an 
unloved  daughter-in-law — to  an  unloving  one, 
nothing . 

And  now,  from  this  long  digression — which 
is  not  so  irrelevant  as  it  at  first  may  seem — let 
me  return  to  my  story. 

The  year  grew  and  waned.  Jfw-  Rochdale 
said  to  me,  when  it  was  near  its  closing,  that  it 
had  been  one  of  the  happiest  years  she  had  ever 
known. 

I believe  it  was.  The  more  so  as,  like  many 
a season  of  great  happiness,  it  began  with  a con- 
quered pang.  But  of  this  no  one  ever  dared  to 
hint ; and  perhaps  the  mother  now  would  hard- 
ly have  acknowledged,  even  to  herself,  that  it 
had  temporarily  existed. 

They  were  to  have  been  married  at  Christ- 
mas ; but  early  in  December  the  long-invalided 
Lady  Childe  died.  This  deferred  the  wedding. 

The  young  lover  said,  loudly  and  often,  that  it 
was  44  very  hard.”  The  bride-elect  said  nothing 
at  all.  Consequently  every  lady’s-maid  and 
woman-servant  at  the  manor-house,  and  eveiy 
damsel  down  the  village,  talked  over  Miss  Childe's 
hard-heartedness;  especially  as,  soon  after,  she 
went  traveling  with  poor  broken-hearted  Sir  John 
Childe,  thereby  parting  with  her  betrothed  for 
three  whole  months. 

But  I myself  watched  her  about  the  manor- 
house  the  last  few  days  before  she  went  away. 
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O Lemuel  Rochdale,  what  had  you  deserved 
that  Heaven  should  bless  you  with  the  love  of 
two  such  women — mother  and  bride ! 

Celandine  went  away.  The  manor-house 
was  very  dull  after  she  was  gone.  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale said  she  did  not  wonder  that  her  son  was 
absent  a good  deal — it  was  natural.  But  this 
she  only  said  to  me.  To  others  she  never  took 
any  notice  of  his  absence  at  all. 

These  absences  continued — lengthened.  In 
most  young  men  they  would  have  been  unre- 
marked ; but  Lemuel  was  so  fondly  attached  to 
his  mother  that  he  rarely  in  his  life  had  spent  his 
evenings  away  from  home  and  her.  Now,  in  the 
wild  March  nights,  in  the  soft  April  twilights, 
in  the  May  moonlights,  Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  alone 
in  the  great  drawing-room,  where  they  had  sat 
so  happily  last  year — all  three  of  them. 

She  sat,  grave  and  quiet,  over  her  book  or 
her  knitting,  still  saying — if  she  ever  said  apy 
thing — that  it  was  quite  “ natural*’  her  son 
should  amuse  himself  abroad. 

Once  I heard  her  ask  him,  “ Where  he  had 
been  to-night?” 

He  hesitated;  then  said,  “Up  the  village, 
mother.” 

“ What,  again  ? How  fond  you  are  of  moon- 
light walks  up  the  village !” 

“ Am  I ?”  whipping  his  boots  with  his  cane. 
“ Why,  mother,  moonlight  is — veiy  pretty,  you 
know;  and  the  evenings  here  are — so  long.” 

“True.”  His  mother  half-sighed.  “But 
soon,  you  know,  Celandine  will  be  back.” 

It  might  have  been  m^  mistake,  but  I thought 
the  young  man  turned  scarlet,  as,  whistling  his 
dog,  he  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

“How  sensitive  these  lovers  are!”  said  Mrs. 
Rochdale,  smiling.  “ He  can  hardly  bear  to 
hear  her  name.  I do  wish  they  were  married.” 

But  that  wish  was  still  further  deferred.  Sir 
John  Childe,  fretful,  ailing,  begged  another  six 
months  before  he  lost  his  niece.  They  were 
young;  and  he  was  old,  and  had  not  long  to 
live.  Besides,  thus  safely  and  happily  be- 
trothed, why  should  they  not  wait?  A year 
more  or  less  was  of  little  moment  to  those  who 
were  bound  together  firm  and  sure,  in  good  and 
ill,  for  a lifetime.  Nay,  did  she  not  from  the 
very  day  of  betrothal  feel  herself  Lemuel’s  faith- 
ful wife  ? 

Thus,  Mrs.  Rochdale  told  me,  did  Celandine 
urge-out  of  the  love  which  in  its  completeness 
hardly  recognized  such  a thing  as  separation. 
Her  mother  that  was  to  be,  reading  the  passage 
out  of  her  letter,  paused,  silenced  by  starting 
tears. 

The  lover  consented  to  this  further  delay.  He 
did  not  once  say  that  it  was  “ very  hard.”  Again 
Mrs.  Rochdale  began  to  talk,  but  with  a tone 
of  fainter  certainty,  about  their  being  married 
next  Christmas. 

Meanwhile  the  young  squire  appeared  quite 
satisfied : shot,  fished,  lounged  about  his  prop- 
erty as  usual,  and  kept  up  his  spirits  amazingly. 

He  likewise  took  his  moonlight  walks  up  the 
village  with  creditable  persistency.  Once  or 


twice  I heard  it  whispered  about  that  he  did 
not  take  them  alone. 

But  eveiy  one  in  the  neighborhood  60  liked 
the  young  squire,  and  so  tenderly  honored  his 
mother,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  iaint- 
est  of  these  ill  whispers  reached  the  ear  of  Mrs. 
Rochdale. 

I never  shall  forget  the  day  she  heard  it 

She  had  sent  for  me  to  help  her  in  gathering 
her  grapes ; a thing  she  often  liked  to  do  her- 
self, giving  the  choice  bunches  to  her  own 
friends,  and  to  the  sick  poor  of  her  neighbors. 
She  was  standing  in  the  vineiy  when  I came. 
One  moment’s  glance  showed  me  something 
was  amiss,  but  she  stopped  the  question  ere  it 
was  well  out  of  my  lips. 

“ No,  nothing,  Martha.  This  bunch— cut  it 
while  I hold.” 

But  her  hand  shook  so  that  the  grapes  fell 
and  were  crushed,  dyeing  purple  the  stone  floor. 
I picked  them  up — she  took  no  notice. 

Suddenly  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  “ I 
am  tired.  We  will  do  this  another  day.” 

I followed  her  across  the  garden  to  the  hall- 
door.  Entering,  she  gave  orders  to  have  the 
carriage  ready  immediately. 

“I  will  take  you  home,  Martha.  I am  go- 
ing to  the  village.” 

Now  the  village  was  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  manor-house — a mere  cluster  of  cot- 
tages; among  which  were  only  three  decent 
dwellings — the  butcher’s,  the  baker’s,  and  the 
school-house.  Mrs.  Rochdale  rarely  drove 
through  Thorpe— still  more  rarely  did  she  stop 
there. 

She  stopped  now — it  was  some  message  at 
the  school-house.  Then,  addressing  the  coach- 
man— 

“ Drive  on — to  the  baker’s  shop.” 

Old  John  started — touched  his  hat  hurriedly. 
I saw  him  and  the  footman  whispering  on  the 
box.  Well  I could  guess  why ! 

“The  baker’s,  Mrs.  Rochdale?  Can  not  I 
call  ? Indeed,  it  is  a pity  you  should  take  that 
trouble.” 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face ; I felt  myself 
turn  crimson. 

“ Thank  you,  Martha ; but  I wish  to  go  my- 
self.” 

I ceased.  But  I was  now  quite  certain  die 
knew,  and  guessed  I knew  also,  that  which  all 
the  village  were  now  talking  about.  What  could 
be  her  motive  for  acting  thus?  Was  it  to  show 
her  own  ignorance  of  the  report?  No,  that 
would  have  been  to  imply  a falsehood,  and  Mrs. 
Rochdale  was  stanchly,  absolutely  true  in  deed 
as  in  word.  Or  was  it  to  prove  them  all  liars 
and  scandal-mongers  that  the  lady  of  the  man- 
or drove  up  openly  to  the  very  door  where — 

Mrs.  Rochdale  startled  me  from  ray  thoughts 
with  her  sudden  voice,  sharp  and  clear. 

“ He  is  a decent  man,  I believe— Hine  the 
baker  ?” 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“He  has — a daughter,  who — waits  in  the 
shop  ?” 
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“Yes,  madam.’* 

She  pulled  the  check-string  with  a quick  jerk, 
and  got  out.  Two  small  burning  spots  were  on 
either  cheek ; otherwise  she  looked  herself— her 
tall,  calm,  stately  self. 

I wondered  what  Nancy  thought  of  her — 
handsome  Nancy  Hine,  who  was  laughing  in 
her  free  loud  way  behind  the  counter,  but  who, 
perceiving  the  manor-house  carriage,  stopped, 
startled. 

I could  see  them  quite  plainly  through  the 
shop-window — the  baker’s  daughter  and  the 
mother  of  the  young  squire.  I could  see  the 
very  glitter  in  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  eyes,  as,  giving 
in  her  ordinary  tone  some  domestic  order,  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  gazing  steadily  at  the 
large,  well-featured  girl,  who  stood  awkward 
and  painfully  abashed,  nay,  blushing  scarlet; 
though  people  did  say  that  Nancy  Hine  was  too 
clever  a girl  to  have  blushed  since  she  was  out 
of  her  teens. 

I think  they  belied  her — I think  many  people 
belied  her,  both  then  and  afterward.  She  was 
44  clever” — much  cleverer  than  most  girls  of  her 
station ; she  looked  bold  and  determined  enough, 
but  neither  unscrupulous  nor  insincere. 

During  the  interview,  which  did  not  last  two 
minutes,  I thought  it  best  to  stay  outside  the 
door.  Of  course,  when  Mrs.  Rochdale  re-en- 
tered the  carriage  I made  no  remark.  Nor  did 
she. 

She  gave  me  the  cake  for  the  school-children. 
From  the  wicket  I watched  her  drive  off,  just 
catching  through  the  carriage-window  her  pro- 
file, so  proudly  cut,  so  delicate  and  refined. 

That  a young  man,  bom  and  reared  of  such 
a mother,  with  a lovely  fairy  creature  like  Cel- 
andine for  bis  own,  his  very  owrn,  could  ever 
lower  his  tastes,  habits,  perceptions,  to  court — 
people  said  even  to  win — unlawfully,  a common 
village-girl,  handsome,  indeed,  but  with  the 
coarse  blowzy  beauty  which  at  thirty  might  be 
positive  ugliness — surely — surely  it  was  impos- 
sible! It  could  not  be  true  what  they  said 
about  young  Mr.  Rochdale  and  Nancy  Hine. 

I did  not  think  his  mother  believed  it  either; 
if  she  had,  could  she  have  driven  away  with 
that  quiet  smile  on  her  mouth,  left  by  her  last 
kind  words  to  the  school-children  and  to  me  ? 

The  young  squire  had  gone  to  Scotland  the 
day  before  this  incident  occurred.  He  did  not 
seem  in  any  huny  to  return ; not  even  when, 
by  some  whim  of  the  old  baronet’s,  Sir  John 
Childe  and  his  niece  suddenly  returned  to  Ash- 
en Dale. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  drove  over  there  immediately, 
and  brought  Celandine  back  with  her.  The 
two  ladies,  elder  and  younger,  were  gladly  seen 
by  us  all,  going  about  together  in  their  old  hap- 
py ways,  lingering  in  the  green-house,  driving 
and  walking,  laughing  their  well-known  merry 
laugh  when  they  fed  the  swans  of  an  evening 
in  the  pool. 

There  might  have  been  no  such  things  in  the 
world  as  tale-bearers,  slanderers,  or — baker’s 
daughters. 


Alas!  this  was  only  for  four  bright  days — 
the  last  days  when  I ever  saw  Mrs.  Rochdale 
looking  happy  and  young,  or  Celandine  Childe 
light-hearted  and  bewitchingly  fair. 

On  the  fifth,  Sir  John  Childe’s  coach  drove 
up  to  the  manor-house,  not  lazily,  as  it  gener- 
ally did,  but  with  ominously  thundering  wheels. 
He  and  Mrs.  Rochdale  were  shut  up  in  the  li- 
brary for  two  full  hours.  Then  she  came  out, 
walking  heavily,  with  a kind  of  mechanical 
strength,  but  never  once  drooping  her  head  or 
her  eyes,  and  desired  me  to  go  and  look  for 
Miss  Childe,  who  was  reading  in  the  summer- 
house. She  waited  at  the  hall-door  till  the 
young  lady  came  in. 

“Mamma!”  Already  she  had  begun,  by 
Mrs.  Rochdale’s  wish,  to  give  her  that  fond 
name.  But  it  seemed  to  strike  painfully  now. 

44 Mamma,  is  any  thing  the  matter?”  and, 
turning  pale,  the  girl  clung  to  her  arm. 

“Nothing  to  alarm  you,  my  pet;  nothing 
that  I care  for — not  I.  I know  it  is  false — 
wholly  false ; it  could  not  but  be.”  Her  tone, 
warm  with  excitement,  had  nevertheless  more 
anger  in  it  than  fear.  Celandine’s  color  re- 
turned. 

44  If  it  be  false,  mamma,  never  mind  it,”  she 
said,  in  her  fondling  way.  “ But,  what  is  this 
news  ?” 

44  Something  that  your  unde  has  heard. 
Something  he  insists  upon  telling  you.  Let 
him.  It  can  not  matter  either  to  you  or  to  me. 
Come,  my  child.” 

What  passed  in  the  library,  of  course,  never 
transpired ; but  about  an  hour  after  I was  sent 
for  to  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  dressing-room. 

She  sat  at  her  writing-table.  There  was  a 
firm,  hard,  almost  fierce  expression  in  her  eyes, 
very  painful  to  see.  Yet  w hen  Celandine  glid- 
ed in,  with  that  soft  step  and  white  face,  Mrs. 
Rochdale  looked  up  with  a quick  smile. 

“Has  lie  read  it?  Is  he  satisfied  with  it?” 
and  she  took,  with  painfully  assumed  careless- 
ness, a letter  newly  written,  which  Miss  Childe 
brought  to  tier. 

The  girl  assented ; then,  kneeling  by  the  ta- 
ble, pressed  her  cheek  upon  Mrs.  Rochdale’s 
shoulder. 

44  Let  me  write,  mamma,  just  one  little  line, 
to  tell  him  that  I — that  1 don’t  believe — ■” 

“Hush!”  and  the  trembling  lips  were  shut 
with  a kiss  tender  as  firm.  4 4 No;  not  a line, 
my  little  girl.  I,  his  mother,  may  speak  of 
such  things  to  him.  Not  you.” 

It  did  at  the  moment  seem  to  me  almost 
sickening  that  this  pure  fragile  flower  of  a girl 
should  ever  have  been  told  there  existed  such 
wickedness  as  that  of  which  not  only  fcir  John 
Childe,  but  the  whole  neighborhood,  now  ac- 
cused her  lover;  and  which,  as  I afterward 
learned,  the  baronet  insisted  should  be  at  once 
openly  and  explicitly  denied  by  Mr.  Rochdale, 
or  the  engagement  must  be  held  dissolved. 

This  question  his  mother  claimed  her  own 
sole  right  to  put  to  her  son ; and  she  had  put  it 
in  the  letter,  which  now,  with  a steady  hand 
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and  a fixed  smile — half  contemptuous  as  it  were 
— she  was  sealing  and  directing. 

“ Martha,  put  this  into  the  post-bag  yourself; 
and  tell  Miss  Childe’s  maid  her  mistress  will  re- 
main another  week  at  the  manor-house.  Yes, 
my  love,  best  so.” 

Then,  sitting  down  wearily  in  the  large  arm- 
chair, Mrs.  Rochdale  drew  Celandine  to  her; 
and  I saw  her  take  the  soft  small  figure  on  her 
lap,  like  a child,  and  fold  her  up  close  in  the 
grave,  comforting  silence  of  inexpressible  love. 

It  was  a four  days’  post  to  and  from  the  moors 
where  Mr.  Rochdale  was  staying.  Heavily  the 
time  must  have  passed  with  those  two  poor  wo- 
men, whose  all  was  staked  upon  him — upon  his 
one  little  “Yes”  or  “No.” 

Sunday  intervened,  when  they  both  appeared 
at  church — evening  as  well  as  morning.  With 
this  exception,  they  did  not  go  out ; and  were 
seen  but  rarely  about  the  house,  except  at  din- 
ner-time. Then,  with  her  companion  on  her 
arm,  Mrs.  Rochdale  would  walk  down  and  take 
her  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  long  dreary  dining- ta- 
ble, placing  Miss  Childe  on  her  right  hand. 

The  old  butler  said  it  made  his  heart  ache  to 
see  how  sometimes  they  both  looked  toward  the 
head  of  the  board — at  the  empty  chair  there. 

The  fifth  day  came  and  passed.  No  letters. 
The  sixth  likewise.  In  the  evening,  his  moth- 
er ordered  Mr.  Rochdale’s  chamber  to  be  got 
ready,  as  it  was  “ not  improbable”  he  might  un- 
expectedly come  home.  But  he  did  not  come. 

They  sat  up  half  that  night,  I believe,  both 
Mrs.  Rochdale  and  Miss  Childe. 

Next  morning  they  breakfasted  together  as 
usual  in  the  dressing-room.  As  I crossed  the 
plantation — for  in  my  anxiety  I made  business 
at  the  manor-house  every  day  now — I saw  them 
both  sitting  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the  post. 

W siting  for  the  post ! Many  a one  has  known 
that  heart-sickening  intolerable  time ; but  few 
waitings  have  been  like  to  theirs. 

The  stable-boy  came  lazily  up,  swinging  the 
letter-bag  to  and  fro  in  his  hands.  They  saw  it 
from  the  window.  • 

The  butler  unlocked  the  bag  as  usual,  and 
distributed  the  contents. 

“Here’s  one  from  the  young  master.  Lord 
bless  us,  what  a big  un !” 

“ Let  me  take  it  up  stairs,  William.”  For  I 
saw  it  was  addressed  to  Miss  Childe. 

Mechanically,  as  I went  up  stairs,  my  eye 
rested  on  the  direction,  in  Mr.  Rochdale’s  large 
careless  hand  ; and  on  the  seal,  firm  and  clear, 
bearing  not  the  sentimental  devices  he  had  <ftice 
been  fond  of  using,  but  his  business-seal — his 
coat-of-arms.  W ith  a heavy  weight  on  my  heart, 
I knocked  at  the  dressing-room  door. 

Miss  Childe  opened  it. 

“Ah,  mamma,  for  ms,  for  ms/”  And  with 
a sob  of  joy  she  caught  and  tore  open  the  large 
envelope. 

Out  of  it  fell  a heap  of  letters — her  own  pret- 
ty dainty  letters,  addressed  “Lemuel  Rochdale, 
Esq.” 

She  stood  looking  down  at  them  with  a be- 


wildered air,  then  searched  through  the  envel- 
ope. It  was  blank— quite  blank. 

“ What  does  he  mean,  mamma  ? I — don’t — 
understand.” 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  did.  “Go  away,  Mar- 
tha,” she  said,  hoarsely,  shutting  me  out  at  the 
door.  And  then  1 heard  a smothered  cry,  and 
something  falling  to  the  floor  like  a stone. 

II. 

The  ladies  did  not  appear  at  lunch.  Word 
was  sent  down  stairs  that  Miss  Childe  was  “ in- 
disposed.” I could  not  by  any  means  get  to  see 
Mrs.  Rochdale,  though  I hung  about  the  house 
all  day.  Near  dark,  I received  a message  that 
the  mistress  wanted  me. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  without 
lights.  She  sat  as  quiet,  as  motionless,  as  a 
carved  figure.  I dared  not  speak  to  her;  I 
trembled  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  her  voice — 
my  friend,  my  mistress,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale! 

“Martha!” 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“I  wish,  Martha” — and  there  the  voice 
stopped. 

I hardly  know  what  prevented  my  saying  or 
doing,  on  the  impulse,  things  that  the  common- 
est instinct  told  me,  the  moment  afterward, 
ought  to  be  said  and  done  by  no  one — certainly 
not  by  me — at  this  crisis,  to  Mrs.  Rochdale. 

| So,  with  an  effort,  I stood  silent  in  the  dim 
light — as  silent  and  motionless  as  herself. 

“I  wish,  Martha” — and  her  voice  was  steady 
now — “ I wish  to  send  you  on  a message,  which 
requires  some  one  whom  I can  implicitly  trust.” 

My  heart  was  at  my  lips ; but,  of  course,  I only 
said  “Yes,  madam.” 

“ I want  you  to  go  down  to  the  village,  to 
the — the  young  person  at  the  baker’s  shop.” 

“Nancy  Hine.” 

“Is  that  her  name?  Yes,  I remember: 
Nancy  Hine.  Bring  her  here— to  the  manor- 
house  ; without  observation,  if  you  can.” 

“To-night,  madam?” 

“To-night.  Make  any  excuse  you  choose ; 
or  rather,  make  no  excuse  at  all.  Say  Mrs. 
Rochdale  wishes  to  speak  to  her.” 

“Any  thing  more?”  I asked  softly,  after  a 
considerable  pause. 

“ Nothing  more.  Go  at  once,  Martha.” 

I obeyed  implicitly.  Much  as  this  my  mis- 
sion had  surprised,  nay,  startled  me,  I knew 
Mrs.  Rochdale  always  did  what  was  wisest,  best 
to  do,  under  the  circumstances.  Also,  that  her 
combined  directness  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
character  often  led  her  to  do  things  utterly  un- 
thought of  by  a weaker  or  less  6ingle-bearted 
woman. 

Though  a misty  September  moonlight,  I walk- 
ed blindly  on  in  search  of  Nancy  Hine. 

She  was  having  a lively  gossip  at  the  bake- 
house door.  The  fire  showed  her  figure  plain- 
ly. Her  large  rosy  arms,  whitened  with  flour, 
were  crossed  over  her  decent  working-gown. 
People  allowed — even  the  most  censorious— 
that  Nancy  was,  in  her  own  home,  an  active. 
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industrious  loss,  though  too  much  given  to  dress 
of  Sundays,  and  holding  herself  rather  above  her 
station  every  day. 

“Nancy  Hine,  I want  to  speak  with  you  a 
minute.” 

“ Oh,  do  you,  Martha  Stretton  ? Speak  out, 
then.  No  secrets  here.” 

Her  careless,  not  to  say  rude,  manner  irritated 
me.  I just  turned  away  and  walked  down  the 
village.  1 had  not  gone  many  yards  when 
Nancy’s  hand  was  on  my  shoulder ; and  with  a 
loud  laugh  at  my  sudden  start,  she  pulled  me 
by  a back  door  into  the  shop. 

“Now  then ?” 

The  baker’s  daughter  folded  her  arms  in  a 
rather  defiant  way.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
open.  There  was  in  her  manner  some  excite- 
ment, coarseness,  and  boldness;  but  nothing 
un virtuous — nothing  to  mark  the  fallen  girl 
whom  her  neighbors  were  pointing  the  finger 
at  I could  not  loathe  her  quite  as  much  as  I 
had  intended. 

“ Now  then  ?”  she  repeated. 

I delivered  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  message,  word  for 
word. 

Nancy  seemed  a good  deal  surprised — not 
shocked,  or  alarmed,  or  ashamed — merely  sur- 
prised. 

“ Wants  me,  does  she  ? Why  ?” 

“ She  did  not  say.” 

“But  you  guess,  of  course.  Well,  who  cares? 
Not  I.” 

Tet  her  brown  handsome  face  changed  color. 
Her  hands  nervously  fidgeted  about  — taking 
off  her  apron,  “making  herself  decent,”  as  she 
called  it.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 

“Has  there  been  any  letter — any  news — 
from  young  Mr.  Rochdale  ?” 

“ 1 believe  there  has ; but  that  is  no  business 
of — ” 

“ Mine,  you  mean,  eh  ? Come,  don’t  be  so 
sharp,  Martha  Stretton.  I’ll  go  with  you,  only 
let  me  put  on  my  best  bonnet  first.” 

“ Nancy  Hine,”  I burst  out,  “ do  you  think  it 
can  matter  to  Mrs.  Rochdale  whether  you  go  in 
a queen’s  gown  or  a beggar’s  rags,  except  that  the 
rags  might  suit  you  best  ? Come  just  as  yon  are.” 

“ I will,”  cried  Nancy,  glaring  in  my  face ; 
“ and  you,  Martha,  keep  a civil  tongue,  will  you? 
My  father’s  daughter  is  as  good  as  yours,  or  your 
mistress’s  either.  Get  out  o’  the  shop.  I’ll  fol- 
low ’ee.  I bean’t  afeard.” 

That  broad  accent — broadening  as  she  got 
angry — those  abrupt  awkward  gestures ! — what 
could  the  young  squire,  his  mother’s  son,  who 
had  lived  with  that  dear  mother  all  his  days, 
have  seen  attractive  in  Nancy  Hine  ? 

But  similar  anomalies  of  taste  have  puzzled, 
and  will  puzzle,  every  body — especially  women, 
who  in  their  attachments  generally  see  clearer 
and  deeper  than  men — to  the  end  of  time. 

Nancy  Hine  walked  in  Bullen  taciturnity  to 
the  manor-house.  It  was  already  late — nearly 
ah  the  household  were  gone  to  bed.  I left  the 
young  woman  in  the  hall,  and  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Rochdale. 


She  was  sitting  before  her  dressing-room  fire 
absorbed  in  thought.  In  the  chamber  close  by — 
in  the  large  state-bed  which  Mrs.  Rochdale  al- 
ways occupied,  where  generations  of  Rochdales 
had  been  born  and  died — slept  the  gentle  girl 
whose  happiness  had  been  so  cruelly  betrayed. 
For  that  the  engagement  was  broken,  and  for 
sufficient  cause,  Mr.  Rochdale’s  answer,  or  rath- 
er non-answer,  to  his  mother’s  plain  letter  made 
now  certain,  almost  beyond  a doubt. 

“Hush;  don’t  wake  her,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Rochdale,  hurriedly.  “Well,  Martha?” 

“ The  young  woman — shall  I bring  her,  mad- 
am?” 

“ What,  here  ?”  Words  can  not  describe  the 
look  of  repulsion,  hatred,  horror,  which  for  a 
moment  darkened  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  face.  Per- 
haps the  noblest  human  being,  either  man  or 
woman,  is  born,  not  passionless,  but  with  strong 
passions  to  be  subjected  to  firm  will.  If  at  that 
moment — one  passing  moment — she  could  have 
crushed  out  of  existence  the  girl  who  led  away 
her  son — (for  Nancy  was  older  than  he,  and 
“no  fool”)— I think  Mrs.  Rochdale  would  have 
done  it. 

The  next  instant  she  would  have  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind;  nothing  that  a generous 
Christian  woman  might  not  do. 

She  rose  up,  saying  quietly,  “The  young 
person  can  not  come  here,  Martha.  Bring  her 
into — let  me  see — into  the  drawing-room.” 

There,  entering  a few  minutes  after,  we  found 
Mrs.  Rochdale  seated  on  one  of  the  velvet  couch- 
es, just  in  the  light  of  the  chandelier. 

I do  not  suppose  Nancy  Hine  had  ever  beea 
in  such  a brilliant,  beautiful  room  before.  She 
was  apparently  quite  6tunncd  and  dazzled  by  it; 
courtesied  humbly,  and  stood  with  her  arms 
wrapped  up  in  her  shawl,  vacantly  gazing  about 
her. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  spoke.  “ Nancy  Hine,  I be- 
lieve, is  your  name  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  lady.  That  is — am — yes,  ma’am, 
my  name  is  Nancy.” 

She  came  a little  forwarder  now,  and  lifted 
up  her  eyes  more  boldly  to  the  sofru  In  fact, 
they  both  regarded  each  other  keenly  and  long — 
the  lady  of  the  manor  nnd  the  village  girl. 

I observed  that  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  resumed 
her  usual  evening  dress,  and  that  no  trace  of 
mental  disorder  was  visible  in  her  apparel*— 
scarcely  even  in  her  countenance. 

“I  sent  for  yon,  Nancy  Hine — (Martha,  do 
not  go  away,  I wish  that  there  should  be  a wit- 
ness of  all  that  passes  between  this  young  wo- 
man and  myself) — I sent  for  you  on  acconnt  of 
certain  reports,  more  injurious  to  your  charac- 
ter, if  possible,  than  even  to  that  of— the  other 
person.  Are  you  aware  what  reports  I mean?” 

“Yes,  my  lady,  I be.” 

“That  is  an  honest  answer,  and  I like  hon- 
esty,” said  Mrs.  Rochdale,  after  a prolonged 
gaze  at  the  face,  now  scarlet  with  wholesome 
blushes,  of  the  baker’s  daughter.  With  a half- 
sigh  of  relief,  she  went  on : 

“You  must  be  also  aware  that  I,  as  the 
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mother  of— that  other  person,  can  have  but  one 
motive  for  sending  for  you  here,  namely,  to  ask 
a question  which  I more  than  any  one  else  have 
a right  to  ask,  and  to  have  answered.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?” 

“ Some’at.” 

“Nancy,”  she  resumed,  after  another  long 
gaze,  as  if  struck  by  something  in  the  young  wo- 
man different  from  what  she  had  expected,  and 
led  thereby  to  address  her  differently  from  what 
she  had  at  first  intended,  “Nancy,  I will  be  plain 
with  you.  It  is  not  every  lady— every  mother, 
who  would  have  spoken  with  you  as  I speak  now, 
without  anger  or  blame — only  wishing  to  get 
from  you  the  truth.  If  I believed  the  worst — 
if  you  were  a poor  girl  whom  my  son  had — had 
wronged,  I would  still  have  pitied  you.  Know- 
ing him  and  now  looking  at  you,  I do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I believe  you  may  have  been  foolish, 
light  of  conduct ; but  not  guilty.  Tell  me — do 
tell  me,”  and  the  mother’s  agony  broke  through 
the  lady’s  calm  and  dignified  demeanor — “ one 
word  to  assure  me  it  is  so !” 

But  Nancy  Hine  did  not  utter  that  word. 
She  gave  a little  faint  sob,  and  then  dropped 
her  head  with  a troubled,  awkward  air,  as  if  the 
presence  of  Lemuel’s  mother — speaking  so  kind- 
ly, and  looking  her  through  and  through — was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

That  poor  mother,  whom  this  last  hope  had 
failed,  to  whom  her  only  son  now  appeared  not 
only  as  a promise-breaker,  but  the  systematic 
seducer  of  a girl  beneath  his  own  rank — between 
whom  and  himself  could  exist  no  mental  union, 
no  false  gloss  of  sentiment  to  cover  the  foulness 
of  mere  sensual  passion — that  poor  mother  sank 
back,  and  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
would  fain  henceforth  shut  out  from  her  sight 
the  whole  world. 

After  a while  she  forced  herself  to  look  at  the 
girl  once  more,  who,  now  recovering  from  her 
momentary  remorse,  was  busy  casting  admiring 
glances,  accompanied  with  one  or  two  curious 
smiles,  around  the  drawing-room. 

“From  your  silence,  young  woman,  I must 
conclude  that  I was  mistaken ; that — but  I will 
spare  you.  You  will  have  enough  to  suffer. 
There  new  remains  only  one  question  which  I 
desire — which  I am  compelled — to  ask:  How 
long  has  this — this” — she  seemed  to  choke  over 
the  unuttered  word — “ lasted  ?” 

“Dunnot  know  what  you  mean.” 

“I  must  speak  plainer,  then.  How  long, 
Nancy  Hine,  have  you  been  my  son’s — Mr. 
Rochdale’s — mistress  ?” 

“ Not  a day — not  an  hour,”  cried  Nancy,  vio- 
lently, coming  close  to  the  sofa.  “ Mind  what 
you  say,  Mrs.  Rochdale.  Tm  an  honest  girl. 
I’m  as  good  as  you.  I’m  Mr.  Rochdale’s  wife  /” 

Mr.  Rochdale’s  mother  sat  mute,  and  watched 
the  girl  take  from  a ribbon  round  her  neck  a 
ring  an  unmistakable  wedding-ring,  and  slip 
it  with  a determined  push  on  her  large  working- 
woman’s  finger.  This  done,  she  thrust  it  right 
in  the  lady’s  sight. 

“ Look’ee,  what  do  ’ee  say  to  that  ? He  put 


it  there.  All  your  anger  can  not  take  it  off. 
I am  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale,  your  6on*s  wife.” 

“Ah!”  shrinking  from  her.  But  the  next 
minute  the  true  womanly  feeling  came  into  the 
virtuous  mother’s  heart.  “Better  this — than — 
what  they  said.  Better  a thousand  times. 
Thank  God!” 

With  a sigh,  long  and  deep,  she  sat  down, 
and  again  covered  her  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  real- 
ize the  amazing — impossible  truth.  Then  she 
said,  slowly,  “ Martha,  I think  this” — she  hesi- 
tated what  name  to  give  Nancy ; finally  gave  no 
name  at  all — “ I think  she  had  better  go  away.” 

Nancy,  quite  awed  and  moved,  all  her  bold- 
ness gone,  was  creeping  out  of  the  room  after 
me,  when  Mrs.  Rochdale  called  us  back. 

“Stay;  at  this  hour  of  the  night  it  is  not 
fitting  that — my  son’s  wife — should  be  out  alone. 
Martha,  ask  your  father  to  see  her  safe  home.” 

“ The  baker’s  daughter  turned  at  the  door, 
and  said,  “Thank’ee,  my  lady;”  but  omitted 
her  courtesy  this  time. 

And  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  found  her  daughter- 
in-law  ! 

****** 

Ere  we  well  knew  what  had  happened  the 
whole  dynasty  at  the  manor-house  was  changed. 
Mrs.  Rochdale  was  gone;  she  left  before  her 
son  returned  from  Scotland,  and  did  not  once 
see  him.  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale,  late  Nancy 
Hine,  was  installed  as  lady  of  the  manor. 

Such  a theme  for  gossip  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed our  county  for  a hundred  years.  Of  a 
surety  they  canvassed  it  over — talked  it  literally 
threadbare. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  escaped  it  fortunately.  She 
went  abroad  with  Sir  John  and  Miss  Childe. 
All  the  popular  voice  was  with  her  and  against 
her  son.  They  said  he  had  killed  that  pretty 
gentle  creature — who,  however,  did  not  die,  but 
lived  to  suffer — perhaps  better  still,  to  overcome 
suffering;  that  he  had  broken  his  noble  moth- 
er’s heart.  Few  of  his  old  friends  visited  him ; 
not  one  of  their  wives  visited  his  wife.  He  had 
done  that  which  many  “ respectable”  people  are 
more  shocked  at  than  at  any  species  of  profligacy 
— he  had  made  a low  marriage. 

Society  was  hard  upon  him,  harder  than  he 
deserved.  At  least  they  despised  him  and  his 
marriage  for  the  wrong  cause.  Not  because  his 
wife  was,  when  he  chose  her,  a woman  thorough- 
ly beneath  him  in  education,  tastes,  and  feel- 
ings— because  from  this  inferiority  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  felt  for  her  any  save  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  kind  of  love — but 
simply  because  she  was  a village  girl— a baker’s 
daughter ! 

Sir  John  Childe  said  to  Lemuel’s  mother,  in 
a lofty  compassion,  the  only  time  he  was  ever 
known  to  refer  to  the  humiliating  and  miserable 
occurrence,  “ Madam,  whatever  herself  might 
have  been,  the  disgmee  would  have  been  light- 
ened had  your  son  not  married  a person  of  such 
low  origin.  Shocking ! — a baker’s  daughter !” 

“ Sir  John,”  said  Mrs.  Rochdale  with  dignity, 
“ if  my  son  had  chosen  a woman  suitable  and 
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worthy  of  being  his  wife,  I would  not  have 
minded  had  she  been  the  daughter  of  the  mean- 
est laborer  in  the  land.” 

****** 

“Miss  Martha!”  called  ont  our  rector’s  wife 
to  me  one  day,  “ is  it  true,  that  talk  I hear  of 
Mrs.  Rochdale's  coming  home  ?” 

“ Quite  true,  I believe.” 

“ And  where  will  she  come  to  ? Not  to  the 
manor-house  ?” 

“Certainly  not.”  I fear  there  was  a bitter- 
ness in  my  tone,  for  the  good  old  lady  looked  at 
me  reprovingly. 

“My  dear,  the  right  thing  for  us  in  this  world 
is  to  make  the  very  best  of  that  which,  having 
happened,  was  consequently  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence to  happen.  And  we  often  find  the  worst 
things  not  so  bad  after  all.  I was  truly  glad 
to-day  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  coming 
home.” 

“But  not  home  to  thebi — not  to  the  manor- 
house.  She  will  take  a house  in  the  village. 
She  will  never  meet  them  any  more  than  when 
she  was  abroad.” 

“But  she  will  hear  of  them.  That  does  great 
good  sometimes.” 

“When  there  is  any  good  to  be  heard.” 

“ I have  told  you,  Martha,  and  I hope  you 
have  told  Mrs.  Rochdale,  that  there  is  good. 
When  first  I called  on  Mrs.  Lemuel,  it  was 
simply  in  my  character  as  the  olergyman’s  wife, 
doing  what  I believed  my  duty.  I found  that 
duty  easier  than  I had  expected. 

“Because  she  remembered  her  position” — 
(“Her  former  position,  my  dear,”  corrected 
Mrs.  Wood) — “ because  she  showed  off  no  airs 
and  graces,  but  was  quiet,  humble,  and  thank- 
ful, as  became  her,  for  the  kindness  you  thus 
showed.” 

4 4 Because  of  that,  and  something  more.  Be- 
cause the  more  I have  seen  of  her  the  more  I 
feel,  that  though  not  exactly  to  be  liked,  she  is 
to  be  respected.  She  has  sustained  tolerably 
well  a most  difficult  part — that  of  an  ignoratnt 
person  suddenly  raised  to  wealth ; envied  and 
abused  by  her  former  class,  utterly  scouted  and 
despised  by  her  present  one.  She  has  had  to 
learn  to  comport  herself  as  mistress  where  she 
was  once  an  equal,  and  as  an  equal  where  she 
used  to  be  an  inferior.  I can  hardly  imagine  a 
greater  trial,  as  regards  social  position.” ' 

“Position?  She  has  none.  No  ladies  ex- 
cept yourself  will  visit  her.  Why  should  they  ?” 

44  My  dear,  why  should  they  not  ? A woman 
who  since  her  marriage  has  conducted  herself 
with  perfect  propriety,  befitting  the  sphere  to 
which  she  was  raised;  has  lived  retired,  and 
forced  herself  into  no  one’s  notice ; who  is,  what- 
ever be  her  shortcomings  in  education  and  re- 
finement of  character,  a good  wife,  a kind  mis- 
tress—” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ?” 

44  Simply  because  her  husband  is  rarely  ab- 
sent a day  from  home;  because  all  her  servants 
have  remained  with  her,  and  spoken  well  of  her, 
these  five  years.” 


I could  not  deny  these  facts.  They  were 
known  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  proud- 
est of  our  gentry  were  not  wicked  enough  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  them,  even  when  they  con- 
temptuously stared  at  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale 
driving  drearily  about  in  long  summer  after- 
noons in  her  lonely  carriage,  with  not  a single 
female  friend  to  pay  a morning  visit  to,  or  suffer 
the  like  infliction  from ; not  even  at  church,  when 
quizzing  her  large  figure  and  heavy  gait — for  she 
had  not  become  more  sylph-like  with  added  years 
— they  said  she  was  growing  “crumbie,”  like 
her  father’s  loaves,  and  wondered  she  would 
persist  in  wearing  the  finest  bonnets  of  all  the 
congregation. 

•Nay,  even  I,  bitter  as  I was,  really  pitied  her, 
one  sacrament-day,  when  she  unwittingly  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  “rail”  of  communicants; 
upon  which  all  the  other  44  respectable”  Chris- 
tians hung  back  till  the  second.  After  that  the 
Rochdales  were  not  seen  again  at  the  commun- 
ion. Who  could  marvel  ? 

It  was  noticed,  by  some  to  his  credit,  by 
others  as  a point  for  ridicule,  that  her  husband 
always  treated  her  abroad  and  at  home  with  re- 
spect and  consideration.  Several  times  a few' 
hunting  neighbors,  lunching  at  the  manor-house,  ' 
brought  word  how  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale  had 
taken  the  mistress’s  place  at  table,  in  a grave 
taciturn  way,  so  that  perforce  every  one  had  to 
forget  entirely  that  he  had  ever  joked  and  laughed 
over  her  father’s  counter  with  the  ci-devant  Nan- 
cy Hine. 

For  that  honest  old  father,  he  had  soon  ceased 
to  give  any  trouble  to  his  aristocratic  son-in-law, 
having  died  quietly — in  a comfortable  and  hon- 
orable bedroom  at  the  manor-house  too — and 
been  buried  underneath  an  equally  comfortable 
and  honorable  head-stone  to  the  memory  of 
4 4 Mr.  Daniel  Hine;”  “baker”  was  omitted,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  our  village,  w ho  thought 
that  if  a tradesman  could  44  carry  nothing”  else, 
he  ought  at  least  to  carry  the  stigma  of  his  trade 
out  with  him  into  the  next  world. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  came  home — to  the  only  house 
in  the  neighborhood  which  could  be  found  suit- 
able. It  was  a little  distance  from  the  village, 
and  three  miles  from  the  manor-house.  Many, 

I believe,  wished  her  to  settle  in  some  other 
part  of  the  county ; but  6he  briefly  said  that  she 
44  preferred”  living  here. 

Her  jointure,  and  an  additional  allowance 
from  the  estate,  which  was  fully  and  regularly 
paid  by  my  father — still  Mr.  Rochdale’s  steward 
— was,  I believe,  the  only  link  of  association  be- 
tween her  and  her  former  home.  Nor  did  she 
apparently  seek  for  more.  The  only  possible 
or  probable  chance  of  her  meeting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  manor-house  was  at  Thorpe  church ; 
and  she  attended  a chapel-of-ease  in  the  next 
parish,  which  was,  as  she  said,  “nearer.”  She 
foil  into  her  old  habits  of  charity — her  old  simple 
life ; and  though  her  means  were  much  reduced, 
every  one,  far  and  near,  vied  in  showing  her  at- 
tention and  respect. 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  did  not  look  happy.  She 
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had  grown  much  older — was  decidedly  44  an  eld- 
erly lady”  now.  Instead  of  her  fair,  calm  aspect, 
was  a certain  unquiet  air,  a perpetual  looking 
and  longing  for  something  Bhe  did  not  tind. 
For  weeks  after  she  came  to  her  new  house  she 
would  start  at  strange  knocks,  and  gaze  eagerly 
after  strange  horsemen  passing  the  window,  as 
if  she  thought,  44  He  may  come  to  see  his  moth- 
er.” But  he  did  not ; and  after  a time  she  set- 
tled down  into  the  patient  dignity  of  hopeless 
pain. 

Many  people  said,  because  Lemuel’s  name 
was  never  heard  on  her  lips,  that  she  cherished 
an  implacable  resentment  toward  him.  That, 
I thought,  was  not  true.  She  might  have  found 
it  hard  to  forgive  him — most  mothers  would ; but 
did  any  mother  ever  find  any  pardon  impos- 
sible ? 

She  had  still  his  boyish  portrait  hanging  be- 
side his  father’s  in  her  bedroom;  and  once, 
opening  by  chance  a drawer  usually  kept  locked, 
I found  it  contained — what?  Lemuel’s  childish 
muslin  frocks,  his  boyish  cloth  cap,  his  fishing- 
rod,  and  an  old  book  of  flies. 

After  that,  who  could  believe  his  mother 
14  implacable  ?” 

Yet  she  certainly  was  a great  deal  harder 
than  she  used  to  be;  harsher  and  quicker  in 
her  judgments ; more  unforgiving  of  little  faults 
in  those  about  her.  With  regard  to  her  son, 
her  mind  was  absolutely  impenetrable.  She 
seemed  to  have  fortified  and  intrenched  herself 
behind  a strong  endurance;  it  would  take  a 
heavy  stroke  to  reach  the  citadel — the  poor 
desolate  citadel  of  the  forlorn  mother’s  heart. 

The  stroke  fell.  None  can  donbt  Who  sent 
it,  nor  why  it  came. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  standing  at  the  school- 
house  door,  when  my  cousin’s  lad  George,  who 
had  been  to  see  the  hunt  pass,  ran  hastily  in. 

44  Oh,  mother,  the  squire’s  thrown,  and  killed. 

44 Killed!”  Oh,  that  shriek!  May  I never 
live  to  hear  such  another ! 

The  tale,  we  soon  found,  was  incorrect : Mr. 
Rochdale  had  only  been  stunned,  and  seriously 
injured,  though  not  mortally.  But — his  poor 
mother  1 

m. 

For  an  hour  she  lay  on  the  school-house  floor, 
quite  rigid.  We  thought  she  would  never  wake 
again.  When  she  did,  and  we  slowly  made  her 
understand  that  things  were  not  as  she  feared, 
she  seemed  hardly  ablo  to  take  in  the  consola- 
tion. 

“My  bonnet,  Martha,  my  bonnet!  I must 
go  to  him !”  But  she  could  not  even  stand. 

I sent  for  my  father.  He  came,  bringing  with 
him  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  just  left  Mr.  Rochdale. 

Our  doctor  was  a good  roan,  whom  every 
body  trusted.  At  sight  of  him,  Mrs.  Rochdale 
•at  up  and  listened — we  all  listened  ; no  attempt 
at  cold  or  polite  disguises  now — to  his  account 
of  the  accident.  It  was  a simple  fracture,  cura- 
ble by  a few  weeks  of  perfect  quiet  and  care. 

44  Above  all,  my  dear  madam,  quiet" — for  the 
doctor  had  seen  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  nervous  fasten- 


ing of  her  cloak,  and  her  quick  glance  at  the 
door.  44 1 would  not  answer  for  the  results  of 
even  ten  minutes'  mental  agitation.” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  comprehended.  A spasm, 
sharp  and  keen,  crossed  the  unhappy  mother’s 
face.  With  a momentary  pride  she  drew  back. 

44 1 assure  you,  Dr.  Hall,  I had  no — that  is,  I 
have  already  changed  my  intention.” 

Then  she  leaned  back,  closed  her  eyes  and 
her  quivering  mouth — fast — fast;  folded  quietly 
her  useless  hands,  and  seemed  as  if  trying  to 
commit  her  son,  patiently  and  unrepining,  into 
the  care  of  the  only  Healer — He  “who  wound- 
eth,  and  His  hands  make  whole.” 

At  last  she  asked  suddenly,  44  Who  is  with 
him?” 

“His  wife,”  said  Dr.  Hall,  without  hesita- 
tion. 44  She  is  a good,  tender  nurse ; and  he  is 
fond  of  her.” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  silent. 

Shortly  afterward  she  went  home  in  Dr.  Hall's 
carriage ; and  by  her  own  wish  I left  her  there 
alone. 

After  that  I saw  her  twice  a day  for  fire  days, 
bringing  regular  information  from  my  father  of 
Mr.  Rochdale,  and  hearing  the  further  report, 
never  missed,  which  came  through  Dr.  Hall.  It 
was  almost  always  favorable ; yet  the  agony  of 
that  44  almost”  seemed  to  stretch  the  mother’s 
powers  of  endurance  to  their  utmost  limit — at 
times  her  face,  in  its  stolid,  fixed  quietness,  had 
an  expression  half  insane. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day — it  was 
a rainy  December  Sunday,  when  scarcely  any 
one  thought  of  stirring  out  but  me — I was  just 
considering  whether  it  was  not  time  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Rochdale's,  when  some  person,  hooded  and 
cloaked,  came  up  the  path  to  our  door.  It  was 
herself. 

“ Martha,  I want  you.  No ; Til  not  come 
in.” 

Yet  she  leaned  a minute  against  the  dripping 
veranda,  pale  and  breathless. 

44  Are  you  afraid  of  taking  a walk  with  me— - 
a long  walk  ? No  ? Then  put  on  your  shawl 
and  come.” 

Though  this  was  all  she  said,  and  I made  no 
attempt  to  question  her  farther,  still  I knew  as 
well  as  if  she  had  told  me  where  she  was  going. 
We  went  through  miiy  lanes,  and  soaking  woods, 
where  the  partridges  started,  whirring  up,  across 
sunk  fences,  and  under  gloomy  fir- plantations, 
till  at  last  we  came  out  opposite  the  manor- 
house.  It  looked  just  the  same  as  in  old  times, 
save  that  there  were  no  peacoc  ks  on  the  terrace, 
and  the  swans  now  never  came  near  the  house — 
no  one  fed  or  noticed  them. 

44  Martha,  do  you  see  that  light  in  my  win- 
dow? Oh  my  poor  hoy !” 

She  gasped,  struggled  for  breath,  leaned  on 
my  arm  a minute,  and  then  went  steadily  up, 
and  rang  the  hall-bell. 

44 1 believe  there  is  a new  servant;  he  may 
not  know  you,  Mrs.  Rochdale,”  I said,  to  pre- 
pare her. 

But  she  needed  no  preparation.  She  asked 
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In  the  quietest  way — as  if  paying  an  ordinary 
call — for  “ Mre.  Lemuel  Rochdale.” 

“ Mistress  is  gone  to  lie  down,  ma'am.  Mas- 
ter was  worse,  and  she  was  up  all  night  with 
him.  But  he  is  better  again  to-day,  thank  the 
Lord!” 

The  man  seemed  really  affected,  as  though 
both  “ master”  and  44  mistress”  were  served  with 
truer  than  lip-service. 

14 1 will  wait  to  see  Mrs.  Lemuel,”  said  Mrs. 
Rochdale,  walking  right  into  the  library. 

The  man  followed,  asking  respectfully  what 
name  he  should  say. 

44  Merely  a lady.” 

We  waited  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
Mrs.  Lemuel  appeared — somewhat  fluttered — 
looking,  in  spite  of  her  handsome  dress,  a great 
deal  shyer  and  more  modest  than  the  girl  Nancy 
Hine. 

44 1 beg  pardon,  ma'am,  for  keeping  you  wait- 
ing ; I was  with  my  husband.  Perhaps  you’re  a 
stranger,  and  don't  know  how  ill  he  has  been. 
I beg  your  pardon.” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  put  back  her  rail,  and  Mrs. 
Lemuel  seemed  as  if,  in  common  phrase,  she 
could  have  44  dropped  through  the  floor.” 

44 1 dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,” 
the  elder  lady  began ; 44  still,  you  will  well  im- 
agine, a mother — ” She  broke  down.  It  was 
some  moments  before  she  could  command  her- 
self to  say,  in  broken  accents,  44 1 want  to  see — 
my  son.” 

44That  you  6hall,  with  pleasure,  Mrs,  Roch- 
dale,” said  Nancy,  earnestly.  44 1 thought  once 
of  sending  for  you ; but — ” 

The  other  made  some  gesture  to  indicate  that 
she  was  not  equal  to  conversation,  and  hastily 
moved  up  stairs,  Nancy  following.  At  the 
chamber  door,’  however,  Nancy  interrupted 
her: 

44  Stop  one  minute,  please.  He  has  been  60 
very  ill ; do  let  me  tell  him  first,  just  to  pre- 
pare— ” 

44  He  is  my  son — my  own  son.  You  need  not 
be  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Rochdale,  in  tones  of 
which  I know  not  whether  bitterness  or  keen 
anguish  was  uppermost.  She  pushed  by  the 
wife,  and  went  in. 

We  heard  a faint  cry,  44  Oh,  mother — my  dear 
mother !"  and  a loud  sob — that  was  all. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  on 
the  floor  outside,  in  tears.  I forgot  she  had 
been  Nancy  Hine,  and  wept  with  her. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Mrs.  Rochdale  came 
out  of  her  son's  room.  No  one  interrupted  them, 
not  even  the  wife.  Mrs.  Lemuel  kept  restlessly 
moving  about  the  house — sometimes  sitting 
down  to  talk  familiarly  with  me,  then  recollect- 
ing herself  and  resuming  her  dignity.  She  was 
much  improved.  Her  manners  and  her  mode 
of  speaking  had  become  more  refined.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  her  mind  had  been  a good 
deal  cultivated,  and  that  report  had  not  lied 
when  it  avouched,  sarcastically,  that  the  squire 
had  left  off  educating  his  dogs,  and  taken  to  ed- 
ucating his  wife.  If  so,  she  certainly  did  her 
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master  credit.  But  Nancy  Hine  was  always 
considered  a 44  bright”  girl. 

Awkward  she  was  still — large  and  gauche  and 
under-bred — wanting  in  that  simple  self-posses- 
sion which  needs  no  advantages  of  dress  or  for- 
mality of  manner  to  confirm  the  obvious  fact  of 
innate  44  ladyhood.”  But  there  was  nothing 
coarse  or  repulsive  about  her — nothing  that 
would  strike  one  as  springing  from  that  internal 
and  ineradicable  44  vulgarity,”  which,  being  in 
the  nature  as  much  as  in  the  bringing-up,  no 
education  or  external  refinement  of  manner  can 
ever  wholly  conceal. 

I have  seen  more  than  one  44 lady,”  of  unde- 
niable birth  and  rearing,  who  was  a great  deal 
more  44  vulgar”  than  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale. 

We  were  sitting  by  the  dining-room  fire. 
Servants  came,  doing  the  day’s  mechanical  serv- 
ice, and  brought  in  the  tray. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  began  to  fidget  about. 

44  Do  you  think,  Miss  Martha,  she  will  stay 
and  take  some  supper?  Would  she  like  to  re- 
main the  night  here  ? Ought  I not  to  order  a 
room  to  be  got  ready  ?” 

But  I could  not  answer  for  any  of  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale’s movements. 

In  process  of  time  she  came  down,  looking 
calm  and  happy— oh,  inconceivably  happy! — 
scarcely  happier,  I doubt,  even  when,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  she  had  received  her  new-born 
son  into  her  bosom — her  son,  now  born  again  to 
her  in  reconciliation  and  love.  She  even  said, 
with  a gentle  smile,  to  her  son's  wife, 

44 1 think  he  wants  you.  Suppose  you  were 
to  go  up  stairs  ?'* 

Nancy  fled  like  lightning. 

44  He  says,”  murmured  Mrs.  Rochdale,  look- 
ing at  the  fire,  44  that  she  has  been  a good  wife 
to  him.” 

44  She  is  much  improved  in  many  ways.” 

“Most  likely.  My  son’s  wife  could  not  fail 
of  that,”  returned  Mrs.  Rochdale,  with  a certain 
air  that  forbade  all  further  criticism  on  Nancy. 
She  evidently  was  to  be  viewed  entirely  as  44  my 
son’s  wife.” 

Mrs.  Lemuel  retained.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  crying.  Her  manner  toward  her 
mother-in-law  was  a mixture  of  gratitude  and 
pleasure, 

“My  husband  says,  since  you  will  not  stay 
the  night,  he  hopes  you  will  take  supper  here, 
and  return  in  the  carriage.” 

44 Thank  you;  certainly.”  And  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale sat  down — unwittingly,  perhaps — in  her 
own  familiar  chair,  by  the  bright  hearth.  Sev- 
eral times  she  sighed ; but  the  happy  look  nev- 
er altered.  And  now,  wholly  and  forever,  passed 
away  that  sorrowful  look  of  seeking  for  some- 
thing never  found.  It  was  found. 

I think  a mother,  entirely  and  eternally  sure 
of  her  son’s  perfect  reverence  and  love,  need  not 
be  jealous  of  any  other  love,  not  even  for  a wife. 
There  is,  in  every  good  man’s  heart,  a sublime 
strength  and  purity  of  attachment  which  he  nev- 
er does  feel,  never  can  feel,  for  any  woman  on 
earth  except  his  mother. 
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Supper  was  served;  Mrs.  Lemuel  half-ad- 
vanced to  her  usual  place,  then  drew  back,  with 
a deprecating  glance. 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  quietly  seated  herself  in 
the  guest’s  seat  at  the  side,  leaving  her  son’s 
wife  to  take  the  position  of  mistress  and  hostess 
at  the  head  of  the  board. 

Perhaps  it  was  I only  who  felt  a choking  pang 
of  regret  and  humiliation  at  seeing  my  dear,  nay, 
noble  Mrs.  Rochdale,  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  Nancy  Hine. 

After  that  Sunday  the  mother  went  every 
day  to  see  her  son.  This  event  was  the  talk 
of  the  whole  village : some  worthy  souls  were 
glad;  but  I think  the  generality  were  rather 
shocked  at  the  reconciliation.  They  “ always 
thought  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  more  spirit ;”  “won- 
dered she  could  have  let  herself  down.”  “ But, 
of  course,  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  illness.” 
u She  might  choose  to  be  * on  terms’  with  her 
son,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  she  could  ever 
take  up  with  Nancy  Hine.” 

In  that  last  sentiment  I agreed.  But  then 
the  gossips  did  not  know  that  there  was  a great 
and  a daily-increasing  difference  between  Mrs. 
Lemuel  Rochdale  and  “ Nancy  Hine.” 

I have  stated  my  creed,  as  it  was  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale’s, that  lowness  of  birth  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a low  marriage.  Also,  that  popular 
opinion  was  rather  unjust  to  the  baker’s  daugh- 
ter. Doubtless  she  was  a clever,  ambitious  girl, 
anxious  to  raise  herself,  and  glad  enough  to  do 
so  by  marrying  the  squire.  But  I believe  that 
she  was  a virtuous,  and  not  unscrupulous  girl, 
and  I firmly  believe  she  loved  him.  Once  mar- 
ried, she  tried  to  raise  herself  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  her  station ; to  keep  and  to  deserve  her  hus- 
band’s affection.  That  which  would  have  made 
a woman  of  a meaner  nature  insufferably  proud, 
only  made  Nancy  humble.  Not  that  she  abated 
one  jot  of  her  self-respect — for  she  was  a high- 
spirited  creature — but  she  had  sense  enough  to 
see  that  the  truest  self-respect  lies,  not  in  exact- 
ing honor  which  is  undeserved,  but  in  striving 
to  attain  that  worth  which  receives  honor  and 
observance  as  its  rightful  due. 

Prom  this  quality  in  her  probably  gTew  the 
undoubted  fact  of  her  great  influence  over  her 
husband.  Also  because,  to  tell  the  truth — (I 
would  not  for  worlds  Mrs.  Rochdale  should  read 
this  page) — Nancy  was  of  a stronger  nature  than 
he.  Mild-tempered,  lazy,  and  kind,  it  was  easier 
to  him  to  be  ruled  than  to  rule,  provided  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  This  was  why  the  gen- 
tle Celandine  could  not  retain  the  love  which 
Daniel  Hine’s  energetic  daughter  won  and  was 
never  likely  to  lose. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  said  to  me,  when  for  some 
weeks  she  had  observed  narrowly  the  ways  of 
her  son’s  household,  “I  think  he  is  not  unhap- 
py. It  might  have  been  worse.” 

Thenceforward  the  gentry  around  Thorpe 
were  shocked  and  “ really  quite  amazed”  every 
week  of  their  lives.  First,  that  poor  Mr.  Roch- 
dale, looking  very  ill,  but  thoroughly  content, 
was  seen  driving  out  with  his  mother  by  his  side, 


and  his  wife,  in  her  most  objectionable  and  taste- 
less bonnet,  sitting  opposite.  Second,  that  the 
two  ladies,  elder  and  younger,  were  several 
times  seen  driving  out  together — only  they  two, 
alone ! Thorpe  could  scarcely  believe  this,  even 
on  the  evidence  of  its  own  eyes.  Thirdly,  that 
on  Christmas-day  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  observed 
in  herald  place  in  the  manor-house  pew;  and 
when  her  son  and  his  wife  came  in,  she  actually 
smiled! 

After  that  every  body  gave  up  the  relenting 
mother-in-law  as  a lost  woman  1 

Three  months  slipped  away.  It  was  the  sea- 
son when  most  of  our  county  families  were  in 
town.  When  they  gradually  returned,  the  as- 
tounding truth  was  revealed  concerning  Mrs. 
Rochdale  and  her  son.  Some  were  greatly  scan- 
dalized, some  pitied  the  weakness  of  mothers, 
but  thought  that  as  she  was  now  growing  old, 
forgiveness  was  excusable. 

“ But,  of  course,  she  can  never  expect  us  to 
visit  Mrs.  Lemuel  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  was  the  rector’s  wife’s 
mild  remark.  “ Mrs.  Rochdale  is  unlike  meet 
ladies ; she  is  not  only  a gentlewoman,  but  a 
Christian.” 

Yet  it  was  observable  that  the  tide  of  feeling 
against  the  squire’s  “low”  wife  ebbed  day  by 
day.  First,  some  kindly  stranger  noticed  pub- 
licly that  she  was  “extremely  good-looking;” 
to  confirm  which,  by  some  lucky  chance,  poor 
Nancy  grew  much  thinner,  probably  with  the 
daily  walks  to  and  from  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  resi- 
dence. Wild  reports  flew  abroad  that  the  squire’s 
mother,  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  well-read  women  of  her  generation, 
was  actually  engaged  in  “improving  the  mind” 
of  her  daughter-in-law ! 

That  some  strong  influence  was  at  work  be- 
came evident  in  the  daily  change  creeping  over 
Mrs.  Lemuel.  Her  manners  grew  quieter,  gen- 
tler ; her  voice  took  a softer  tone ; even  her  at- 
tire, down,  or  rather  up,  to  the  much-abused 
bonnets,  was  subdued  to  colors  suitable  for  her 
large  and  showy  person.  One  day  a second 
stranger  actually  asked  “Who  was  that  distingut- 
looking  woman  ?”  and  was  coughed  down.  But 
the  effect  of  the  comment  remained. 

Gradually  the  point  at  issue  slightly  changed; 
and  the  question  became, 

“I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Rochdale  expects 
us  to  visit  Mrs.  Lemuel  ?” 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale,  though,  of  course,  she 
knew  all  about  it— for  every  body  knew  every 
thing  in  our  village — never  vouchsafed  the  slight- 
est hint  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  her  expecta- 
tions. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  increased  daily, 
especially  as  the  squire’s  mother  had  been  long 
the  object  of  universal  respect  and  attention  from 
her  neighbors.  The  question,  “ To  visit  or  not 
to  visit?”  was  mooted  and  canvassed  far  and 
wide.  Mrs.  Rochdale’s  example  was  strong; 
yet  the  “county  people”  had  the  prejudices  of 
their  class,  and  most  ef  them  had  warmly  re- 
garded poor  Celandine  Childe. 
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I have  hitherto  not  said  a word  of  Miss  Childe. 
She  was  still  abroad.  But  though  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale rarely  alluded  to  her,  I often  noticed  how 
her  eyes  would  brighten  at  sight  of  letters  in  the 
delicate  handwriting  I knew  so  well.  The  strong 
attachment  between  these  two  nothing  had  pow- 
er to  break. 

One  day  she  sat  poring  long  over  one  of  Cel- 
andine's letters,  and  many  times  took  off  her 
glasses — alas ! as  I said,  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  an 
old  lady  now — to  wipe  the  dews  from  them.  At 
length  she  called,  in  a clear  voice,  “ Martha !” 
and  I found  her  standing  by  the  mirror  smiling. 

44  Martha,  I am  going  to  a wedding  1” 

44 Indeed!  Whose,  madam?” 

“Miss  Childe’s.  She  is  to  be  married  next 
week.” 

44  To  whom?”  I cried,  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

44 Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sinclair?” 

I did.  He  was  the  rector  of  Ashen  Dale. 
One  of  the  many  suitors  whom,  years  ago,  pop- 
ular report  had  given  to  Miss  Childe. 

44 Was  that  really  the  case,  Mrs.  Rochdale?” 

44  Yes.  Afterward  he  became,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  her  truest,  tenderest,  most  faithful 
friouL  Now—” 

Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  down,  still  smiling,  but 
sighing  also.  I too  felt  a certain  pang,  for  which 
I blamed  myself  the  moment  after,  to  think  that 
love  can  ever  die  and  be  buried.  Yet  surely 
the  Maker  of  the  human  heart  knows  it  best. 
One  thing  I know,  and  perhaps  it  would  account 
for  a great  deal,  that  the  Lemuel  of  Celandine’s 
love  was  not,  never  had  been,  the  real  Lemuel 
Rochdale.  Still — 

Something  in  my  looks  betrayed  me ; for  Mrs. 
Rochdale,  turning  round,  said  decisively, 

44  Martha,  I am  very  glad  of  this  marriage, 
deeply  and  entirely  glad.  She  will  be  happy — 
my  poor  Celandine !” 

And  happy  she  always  has  been,  I believe. 

After  Mrs.  Rochdale's  return  from  the  wed- 
ding, she  one  day  sent  for  me. 

44  Martha” — and  an  amused  smile  about  her 
mouth  reminded  me  of  our  lady  of  the  manor  in 
her  young  days — 44 1 am  going  to  astonish  the 
village.  I intend  giving  a dinner-party.  Will 
you  write  the  invitations  ?” 

They  were,  without  exception,  to  the  44  best” 
families  of  our  neighborhood.  Literally  the  best 
— the  worthiest;  people,  like  Mrs.  Rochdale 
herself,  to  whom  44  position”  was  a mere  cloth- 
ing, used  or  not  used,  never  concealing  or  meant 
to  conceal  the  honest  form  beneath,  the  common 
humanity  that  we  all  owe  alike  to  father  Adam 
and  mother  Eve.  People  who  had  no  need  to 
stickle  for  the  rank  that  was  their  birth-right,  the 
honor  that  was  their  due ; whose  blood  was  so 
thoroughly  “gentle,”  that  it  inclined  them  to 
gentle  manners  and  gentle  deeds.  Of  such — 
and  there  are  not  a few  throughout  our  English 
land — of  such  are  the  true  aristocracy. 

All  Thorpe  was  on  the  gui  vive  respecting  this 
wonderful  dinner-party,  for  hitherto — gossip  said 
because  die  could,  of  course,  have  no  gentleman 


at  the  head  of  her  table — Mrs.  Rochdale  had  ab- 
stained from  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Now, 
would  her  son  really  take  his  rightful  place  at 
the  entertainment  ? and  if  so,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  his  wife?  Could  our  44 best”  fam- 
ilies, much  as  they  esteemed  Mrs.  Rochdale, 
ever,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  former  Nancy  Hine? 

I need  not  say  how  the  whole  question  served 
for  a week’s  wonder ; and  how  every  body  knew 
every  other  body’s  thoughts  and  intentions  a 
great  deal  better  than  4 ‘other  bodies”  them- 
selves. Half  the  village  was  out  at  door  or  win- 
dow, when  on  this  memorable  afternoon  the  sev- 
eral carriages  were  seen  driving  up  to  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale’s house. 

Within,  we  were  quiet  enough.  She  had  few 
preparations — she  always  lived  in  simple  ele- 
gance. Even  on  this  grand  occasion  she  only 
gave  what  cheer  her  means  could  afford,  nothing 
more.  Show  was  needless,  for  eveiy  guest  was 
not  a mere  acquaintance,  but  a friend. 

Dressed  richly,  and  with  special  care — how 
well  I remembered,  that  is,  if  I had  dared  to 
remember,  another  similar  toilet ! — Mrs.  Roch- 
dale sat  in  her  chamber.  Not  until  the  visitors 
were  all  assembled  did  she  descend  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Entering  there — she  did  not  enter  alone ; on 
her  arm  was  a lady,  about  thirty;  large  and 
handsome  in  figure;  plainly,  but  most  becom- 
ingly attired — a lady,  to  whose  manners  or  ap- 
pearance none  could  have  taken  the  slightest 
exception,  and  on  whom  any  stranger’s  most 
likely  comment  would  have  been, 44  What  a fine- 
looking  woman ! but  so  quiet.” 

This  lady  Mrs.  Rochdale  at  once  presented  to 
the  guests,  with  a simple,  unimpressive  quiet- 
ness, which  was  the  most  impressive  effect  she 
could  have  made : 

44  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale.” 

In  a week  44  eveiy  body”  visited  at  the  manor- 
house. 

* * * * * * 

Perhaps  I ought  to  end  this  history  by  de- 
scribing the  elder  and  younger  Mrs.  Rochdale  as 
henceforward  united  in  the  closest  sympathy  and 
tenderest  affection.  It  was  not  so:  it  would 
have  been  unnatural — nay,  impossible.  The 
difference  of  education,  habits,  character,  was 
too  gTeat  ever  to  be  wholly  removed.  But  the 
mother  and  daughter-in-law  maintain  a sociable 
intercourse,  even  a certain  amount  of  kindly  re- 
gard, based  on  one  safe  point  of  union,  where 
the  strongest  attachment  of  both  converges  and 
mingles.  Perhaps,  as  those  blest  with  supera- 
bundance of  faithful  love  often  end  by  deserv- 
ing it,  Mr.  Rochdale  may  grow  worthy,  not 
only  of  his  wife,  but  of  his  mother,  in  time. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  is  quite  an  old  lady  now.  You 
rarely  meet  her  beyond  the  lane  where  her  small 
house  stands ; which  she  occupies  still,  and  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  leave.  But,  meeting  her, 
you  could  not  help  turning  back  for  another 
glance  at  her  slow,  stately  walk,  and  her  ineffa- 
bly-beautiful  smile — a smile  which,  to  a certain  - 
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ty,  would  rest  on  the  gentleman  upon  whose  arm 
she  always  leans,  and  whose  horse  is  seen  daily 
at  her  gate,  with  a persistency  equal  to  that  of 
a young  man  going  a-courting.  For  people  say 
in  our  village  that  the  squire,  with  all  his  known 
affection  for  his  good  wife,  is  as  attentive  as  any 
lover  to  his  beloved  old  mother,  who  has  been 
such  a devoted  mother  to  him. 

One  want  exists  at  the  manor-house — there 
are  no  children.  For  some  things  this  is  as 
well ; and  yet  I know  not.  However,  so  it  is ; 
and  since  it  is,  it  must  be  right  to  be.  When 
this  generation  dies  out,  probably  the  next  will 
altogether  have  forgotten  the  fact,  that  the  last 
Mr.  Rochdale  made  what  society  ignominiously 
terms  “ a low  marriage.” 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
STATESMAN. 

FROM  THR  DIARY  07  A LADY. 

Aue.  T,  188- : Past  10,  p.m. 

I AM  very  weary,  but  I must  write  out  the  in- 
cidents of  this  day  while  fresh  upon  my 
memory.  What  a pleasant  one,  what  a mem- 
orable day  it  has  been  to  me ! The  boys  de- 
served it  well ; how  beautifully  they  acquitted 
themselves  at  the  examination  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  how  admirably  they  spoke  in  the 
evening.  Fred  so  calm,  self-possessed,  and  gen- 
tlemanly; Charley  so  bright  and  buoyant — so 
full  of  fan ; how  his  eyes  sparkled  and  told  the 
humor  in  his  speech  long  before  he  pronounced 
the  words ! 

But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  rose 
at  the  break  of  day.  Honney  and  I washed 
and  dressed  them  nicely.  Every  thing,  even  to 
the  little  linen  gloves  that  Charley  hates  so 
much,  was  complete.  Then  we  sent  them  to 
breakfast  while  I made  my  toilet. 

I had  just  finished  my  cup  of  coffee  when  the 
.omnibus  came  for  us,  and  we  left  the  cottage 
as  quiet  as  if  no  one  had  risen ; for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  would  slumber  long  after 
we  came  away  except  Honney.  She,  I believe, 
never  sleeps:  always  ready,  always  prompt — 
bless  you,  Honney! 

We  reached  the  cars  in  ample  time ; quite 
sufficient  to  enable  Charley  to  get  the  genealogy 
of  a fine  brown  pup  a pleasant-looking  farmer 
was  taking  along  with  him.  The  man  was  so 
pleased  with  the  little  fellow  that  they  chatted 
away  the  whole  distance  to  Newark,  and  it  was 
quite  pathetic  to  see  the  farewell  between  them. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  ever-pleasant, 
much-beloved  Astor.  There  we  found  cousin 

Jamie,  Mr.  J , and  Judge  B . They 

welcomed  me  to  the  city  once  more ; admired 
my  boys  greatly.  Wasn’t  I happy  ? But,  poor 
rustic  that  I am,  I could  not  enjoy  their  con- 
versation, the  noise  was  so  great,  the  confusion 
so  intolerable.  Who  would  believe  one  could 
become  so  truly  uncitified  in  eighteen  short 
months? 

I absolutely  trembled  when  I found  myself 
once  more  in  Broadway,  but  I soon  got  into  the 
vortex,  and  whirled  on  like  the  rest.  Such  shop- 


ping ! That  Charley ! how  he  bobbed  in  and 
bobbed  out — stopping  now  at  this  window — then 
in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  to  admire  “a  no- 
ble span  of  horses” — then  to  be  jostled,  pushed 
here,  then  there,  while  they  laughed  till  they 
cried  at  a monkey  which  an  organ-grinder  was 
carrying  about ! And  I,  as  bad  as  they,  was 
equally  amused  at  the  cunning  creature  till,  on 
looking  up,  I saw  two  gentlemen  apparently  en- 
joying our  verdancy  as  much  as  we  did  the 
wonderful  tricks  of  the  monkey.  At  last  we 
tore  ourselves  away.  Poor  rustics,  we  do  not 
see  a monkey  eveiy  day ! 

Who  should  I see  coming  out  of  a store  but 

Mrs.  W , as  usual  charmingly  dressed.  She 

looked  me  full  in  the  face  and  her  eyes  foil, 
while  I was  on  the  point  of  rushing  up  to  her 
with  open  arms.  Simpleton  that  I am,  to  for- 
get we  have  lost  so  much  money  in  these  com- 
mercial bouleversements  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  country  to  economize.  Besides,  how 
could  she  speak  to  me  at  that  time  of  day  in 
Broadway  ? — me,  little  rustic,  in  my  black  silk 
dress,  plain  straw  bonnet,  and  simple  black 
scarf.  To  be  sure,  I had  neat  gloves  and  boots 
on:  more  than  she  had,  with  all  her  finery. 
She  never  was  complete  in  the  fullest  dress; 
always  something  wanting.  Fool  that  I was, 
to  feel  such  a heartache  because  I was  not  re- 
membered by  a fashionable  woman.  How  could 
I expect  her  to  remember  that  my  house  had 
been  open  to  her  at  all  hours;  how  she  had 
walked  in  and  out,  drinking  and  eating,  and 
using  my  carriage  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 
To  be  sure  she  wrote  me  a long  note  after  we 
went  to  the  country  to  ask  how  large  a house 
we  had ; what  sort  of  company,  rides,  walks,  and 
all  that.  But  when  I answered  that  our  house 
was  a cottage,  pleasant  and  roomy,  but  with  no 
spare  bedrooms ; that  I had  too  much  to  do  at 
home  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  society  about 
me;  that  I was  busy  preparing  my  henery,  I 
nover  heard  from  her  again.  Heigh-ho,  it  is 
sad  to  be  forgotten  thus  I One’s  vanity  is  not 
gratified  at  finding  we  were  valued  for  our  mon- 
ey and  clothes.  Thus  I moralized  as  we  went 
up  Broadway. 

We  were  going  to  a toy-shop.  Who  should 
be  there  but  Mrs.  C . She  was  busy  select- 

ing some  fancy  article.  I had  just  received  one 
lesson,  and  I am  a very  apt  scholar.  So  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me  be- 
fore in  all  her  life ; and  I looked  as  calmly  at 
her.  Could  she  have  forgotten  that  dreary  night 
when  her  savage  drunken  husband  turned  her 
into  the  street,  and  she  took  refuge  with  me ; 
and  how  I wept  for  her  mortification,  and  took 
her  down  to  the  boat  at  early  dawn,  loaning  her 
money  to  get  her  off  to  her  friends  at  Philadel- 
phia before  the  Uppertendom  could  get  hold  of 
the  circumstance  ? As  we  anticipated,  we  mys- 
tified them  all  until  a peace  was  patched  up. 
Well,  perhaps  she  does  right  not  to  remember 
such  disagreeable  contretemj>s ; but  I could  nev- 
er have  overlooked  such  acts  of  kindness.  Hap- 
py those  who  can  wipe  eff  their  memories  as  a 
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school-boy  docs  his  slate ! I wonder  if  their  con- 
sciences are  as  tractable ! 

She  was  looking  at  a box  of  games — the  very 
thing  we  had  come  after,  and  the  last  one  in  the 
store.  However,  I said  nothing,  while  Charley 
selected  his  marbles — those  many-colored  al- 
leys; Fred  took  a top,  and  his  share  of  “ these 
beauties ;”  and  I chose  a light  carriage-whip 
which  I shall  want  for  use  when  we  drive  into 
town.  Charley  “could  carry  it  finely,”  he  said. 
Then  we  must  get  a small  china  tea  set  for  Dol- 
ly’s “tea  fights,”  the  commission  from  *he  little 

girls.  All  this  while  Mrs.  C lingered  over 

the  box,  but  in  truth  watching  me.  At  last  she 
said — in  her  deprecating  tone  of  voice — 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bonfanti,  you  ask  too  much  for 
this  box.  I positively  can  not  take  it;”  and  she 
pushed  the  box  away. 

“I’ll  take  it,  if  you  please/' Mr.  Bonfanti,” 
said  I,  laying  the  full  price  down. 

He  wrapped  it  up,  and  as  we  left  the  store, 
Fred  whispered,  “ Oh,  mamma,  how  very  angry 
that  lady  looked  1” 

It  seemed  that  I was  doomed  to  be  “ cut”  on 

all  sides  this  day.  Rose  Y passed  by  just 

as  we  left  the  store;  but  her  vail  required  fixing 
when  she  saw  me.  I don’t  wonder  at  that,  for 
her  father  caused  my  husband  to  lose  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  failed ; so  did  we.  He  still 
lives  in  great  style  in  his  up-town  house,  and 
we  in  a cottage  in  the  country,  having  given  up 
every  thing  to  pay  ouf  debts.  I wonder  how 
she  would  act  if  I reminded  her  that  she  never 
repaid  me  the  advance  I made  to  enable  her  to 
settle  her  bill  at  Newport  summer  before  last. 
HI  write  to  her  to-morrow  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Goldsmith  says,  “If  you  can  con- 
fess your  poverty  the  severity  of  the  sting  is 
partly  removed.”  I’ll  try  the  prescription.  I 
was  rich  then,  and  had  money  to  loan ; now  it 
is  supposed,  and  rightly  too,  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  got  out  of  us.  “ N'importe,” 
said  I ; “money  never  gave  me  happiness.  Ad- 
versity, like  the  venomous  toad,  has  a jewel  in 
her  head,”  and  I have  learned  many  excellent 
lessons  by  its  light,  for  which  I am  very  thank- 
ful, so  I will  not  look  again  at  any  one  as  I walk 
this  day,  and  I shall  prevent  them  from  com- 
promising themselves. 

We  then  went  into  a book-store ; bought  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  a book  of  fairy  tales  for 
the  long  winter  evenings ; then  to  the  dry-goods 
stores  for  tapes,  needles,  cotton,  etc.  [See  Ex- 
pense-book.] We  then  returned  to  the  Astor 
and  lunched.  How  could  we  leave  the  city 
without  going  down  to  the  Battery  ? What  would 
people  do  without  that  most  beautiful  of  walks  ? 
All  the  up-town  parks  in  the  world  could  never 
equal  it.  How  crowded  it  was  with  such  hand- 
somely-dressed people  I The  bay,  the  shores, 
the  dancing  sunbeams  through  the  glorious 
trees;  the  steamboats;  the  ships  of  the  line; 
the  small  craft,  like  sea-gulls  flitting  here  and 
there.  Oh,  it  was  surpassingly  beautiful ! The 
too — so  cool  for  August;  one  of  those 
days  when  one  might  paint  earth  and  sky 


from  their  softened  shadows  in  the  calm  blue 
waters. 

Long  we  walked,  and  looked,  and  took  in  the 
beautiful  scene  for  memory  to  paint;  at  least 
for  me,  for  many  a day  when  probably  I may  be 
making  bread  or  feeding  chickens.  Well ! sup- 
pose it  does  intrude — what  then  ? It  would  be 
more  beautiful  from  the  contrast  to  the  employ- 
ment. What  a fool  I am  to  think  so  repining- 
ly  of  matters  and  things  I When  I lived  in  the 
city  I thought  it  vulgar  to  be  seen  on  the  Bat- 
tery; and  now,  because  my  eyes  are  open  to 
the  exquisite  charms  of  nature,  I hate  to  con- 
fess to  myself  that  I am  wiser  and  happier  for  it. 
Heigh-ho ! we  are  strangely  made. 

We  walked  down  leisurely  to  the  boat  for 
Jersey  City.  What  a number  of  bundles  we 
had,  to  be  sure  I I never  could  have  believed 
it  till  they  were  collected;  but  by  filling  my 
pocket,  the  boys’  pockets  and  their  hats,  and 
dividing  the  parcels  between  us,  we  got  along 
nicely.  I really  would  have  pardoned  any  of 
the  upper  ten  for  not  acknowledging  me  as  we 
went  down  to  the  boat.  I looked  very  like  “ a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a drawer  of  water”  with  my 
arms  full — but  they  were  all  paid  for : that  was 
something ! 

Early  as  it  was,  the  boat  was  nearly  fulL 
However,  we  got  seats.  At  the  end  of  the  bench 
nearest  to  Charley  sat  a very  fine-looking — real- 
ly very  handsome — gentleman,  reading  a news- 
paper. I thought  I had  time  to  take  a peep  at 
Jane's  letter.  If  I had  had  it  on  the  Battery, 
what  a nice  place  it  would  have  been  to  have 
read  about  the  Tuileries  and  Paris ; but  I re- 
ceived it  after  our  return  to  the  Astor.  I 
thought,  “Now  I’ll  just  take  a peep.”  It  was 
five  minutes  to  the  starting-time.  I had  reach- 
ed the  bottom  of  the  page.  She  was  telling  me 
of  the  annoyances  she  had  with  the  crabbed  old 
man,  her  husband.  “That’s  for  marrying  for 
money.” 

I looked  up,  and  Master  Charley  was  off. 
“Fred,  where’s  your  brother?”  6aid  I.  How 
could  Fred  know  ? He  was  deep  in  one  of  the 
“ Nights” — he  was  far  away  in  Araby  the  Blest 
“Now,”  said  I,  “you  must  mind  the  bundles 
while  I go  and  hunt  him  up.”  After  pushing 
and  “Please,  ma'am-ing,”  and  “Thank  you,  Sir- 
ing” through  the  crowd,  I found  the  chap  perched 
up  on  somebody's  carriage  that  was  going  over 
in  the  boat,  and  trying  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
carriage- whip.  I coaxed  him  down,  and  got 
him  safely  back,  and  placed  myself  between  him 
and  Fred,  and  resumed  my  letter.  Jane  gets 
the  value  of  the  postage  in  writing,  if  nothing 
else. 

“ Mamma ! mamma !”  said  Charley,  “ this  is 
no  steamboat;  there  is  not  a bit  of  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  it !” 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ it  goes  by  horse-power.  Keep 
still,  and  111  tell  you  by-and-by.” 

“Horses,  mamma!  Where  are  the  horses?” 

“ Out  on  deck,”  said  I.  “ Don’t  worry  so.” 

Jane  was  telling  me  in  the  letter  of  a cruel 
piece  of  scandal  about  a poor  girl,  and  begging 
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me  to  contradict  it.  Ah ! Jane,  those  days  are 
gone  when  a lie,  if  I could  condescend  to  tell 
one,  was  as  holy  as  truth ; but  now  holy  truth 
would  have  to  be  substantiated  by  the  money- 
bag. A man’s  veracity  is  in  ratio  to  the  mon- 
ey he  has  in  bank.  When  I got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  the  little  voice  had  ceased  again. 
Charley  was  ofi^  whip  and  all. 

“ Fred,”  said  I,  “do  give  up  your  book,  and 
attend  to  these  bundles  while  I hunt  up  that 
tiresome  brother  again.” 

By  this  time  we  were  half  across  the  river. 
There  he  was,  at  the  door  of  the  horse-track,  in 
all  his  glory,  cracking  the  whip,  and  “ gee-in g” 
at  the  poor  horses — no  one  so  important  as  he ! 
two  men  belonging  to  the  boat  standing  on  each 
side  of  him,  urging  him  on  to  torment  the  poor 
animals.  I had  a stout  battle  to  get  him  off, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  fear  of  losing  the  bun- 
dle of  mixed  candy  we  were  carrying  home,  he 
would  have  remained  in  spite  of  me.  Master 
Charley  becomes  a sort  of  a tyrant  under  such 
circumstances,  particularly  when  a horse  is  con- 
cerned. However,  we  got  back  to  our  seats. 

“Now,  Charley,”  said  I,  “if  you  leave  me 
again  I shall  not  bring  you  to  the  city  for  many 
months.  Keep  still : that’s  a dear  child  I Sup- 
pose I have  to  hunt  you  up  when  we  get  ashore 
wo  shall  lose  the  cars,  and  how  frightened  they 
will  be  about  us  at  home.” 

“ Oh,  do  let  me  go  back  and  see  the  horses 
again  1 I’ll  wait  for  you  there,”  he  pleaded. 

“You  could  not  wait  for  me;  the  crowd 
would  probably  push  you  overboard,  my  child. 
Now  be  a good  boy !” 

The  fine-looking  gentleman  was  folding  up 
his  newspaper. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “if  you  will  allow  me, 
Til  take  charge  of  our  little  friend  to  see  the 
horses,  and  will  meet  you  as  yon  leave  the  boat. 
I’ll  take  great  care  of  him.” 

Before  I could  answer,  Charley  had  him  by 
the  hand,  and  I saw  them  pushing  through  the 
crowd  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  all  their 
lives.  On  stepping  ashore  they  were  waiting 
for  us. 

“Thank  you.  Sir,”  said  I,  “for  your  great 
kindness.  Now,  Charley,  take  your  parcels,  and 
let  us  get  into  the  cars.” 

“Permit  me,”  he  said;  “I  can  relieve  you 
of  a few  of  them.” 

And  he  calmly  took  two  of  the  largest,  and 
walked  on  before  us.  We  followed.  “Well,” 
thought  I,  “ if  you  are  so  polite,  it  will  indeed 
assist  me so  we  got  into  the  cars. 

Madam,”  he  said,  “have  you  bought  your 
tickets  ?” 

“ I always  buy  the  tickets !”  answered  Char- 
ley. “Come,  mamma,  come!” 

“No,  no,”  he  replied;  “you  and  I will  go, 
then,  and  get  the  tickets.” 

I watched  them  to  the  ticket-office.  How 
many  bows  he  received — many  gentlemen  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand  so  respectfully — Who  could 
he  be  ? They  returned  slowly.  Two  boys  were 
finishing  a game  of  marbles.  Charley  could  not 


pass  them  without  trying  one  of  his  bright  “al- 
leys.” So  there  he  stood,  looking  down  upon 
the  three  boys,  as  deeply  concerned  in  the  game 
as  they  were,  his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holes. 
What  a very  noble-looking  man  he  is ! 

“All  aboard !”  and  they  entered  the  cars. 

“Who  beat?”  asked  Fred. 

“ I did,”  said  Charley ; “ but  I gave  the  boy 
a green  alley : he  asked  for  it.” 

I had  kept  two  seats,  for  we  were  not  very 
crowded.  He  gave  me  the  tickets. 

“ Thank  you,  Sir  I”  I exclaimed.  “ I scarce- 
ly know  how  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
your  kind  assistance.” 

“ None  are  necessary,”  he  answered.  “ It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  have  such  a bright,  manly 
little  companion  as  this.  How  old  is  he  ?” 

“He  will  soon  be  seven,”  I replied. 

“ He  is  a noble  little  fellow !”  he  said.  “ It 
is  a long  while  since  I have  watched  a game  of 
marbles  with  so  much  interest.  We  do,  indeed, 
put  away  childish  things  as  we  grow  old.” 

“Just  so,”  said  1.  “What  a blessing  it 
would  be  to  us  if,  when  we  reached  our  second 
childhood,  we  could  carry  the  zest  for  its  pleas- 
ures along  with  its  helplessness.” 

.1  could  not  avoid  looking  at  a very  old  ma 
whom  a grandchild,  apparently,  was  trying  to 
amuse  just  in  front  of  us. 

“How  hard  the  lesson  is  to  learn  to  know  how 
to  grow  old  wisely  and  gracefully,”  he  said,  and 
seemed  to  muse  for  a few  moments.  “You  have 
your  boys  at  school  somewhere  out  here,  have 
you  not  ? Charley  tells  me  he  got  his  trip  to  the 
city  to-day  because  he  had  learned  his  speech 
so  well.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  I replied;  “they  are  at  R 

Grammar  School.  It  is  an  excellent  ane,  being 
kept  by  a well-educated  and  able  man  from 
Edinburgh.  Happy  for  me  he  is  a Scotchman, 
or  I fear  I should  be  separated  from  my  boys, 
my  husband  seems  so  desirous  of  sending  them 
abroad.” 

“ Why  should  you  object  to  that  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  my  own  ideas  about  education,”  said 
I ; “I  think  it  is  as  much  obtained  at  the  do- 
mestic fireside  as  in  the  school-room : there  is 
I nothing  like  the  memory  of  home  influences  for 
a man.  I am  a native-born  American  of  the 
old  Puritan  stock ; so  are  they,  and  I should 
like  my  boys  to  be  happy  in  every  situation  in 
which  it  should  please  God  to  place  them.  To 
obtain  that,  they  must  be  educated  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  likely  to  live.  The  hab- 
its, customs,  and  influences  of  places  have  so 
much  to  do  toward  reconciling  us  to  our  fates 
if  they  should  be  adverse.” 

“ True ; a well-grown  tree  finds  it  difficult  to 
be  reconciled  to  a fresh  soil  and  atmosphere. 
There  is  much  in  what  you  say,  Madam,”  he 
replied. 

“1^”  I continued,  “there  was  a probability 
of  my  boys’  future  being  for  a permanency  in 
China,  for  instance,  I would  go  there  with  them 
now.  If  it  was  to  the  remotest  West,  I should 
not  lose  a day  in  moving  out  there.  But  to  me 
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it  would  be  a sad  time  to  leave  them  to  be  im- 
pressed with  scenes  whose  colors  should  not  be 
warm  home-tints — to  have  them  sent  abroad  so 
young,  and  then  returned  to  their  home  with 
foreign  notions  and  ideas,  and  feeling  a con- 
tempt for  their  early  friends,  their  country,  and 
every  thing  around  them.” 

44  Yes,”  he  said,  44  you  are  right.  I have  oft- 
en thanked  God  that  I had  the  memories  of 
fond  hearts  at  home  to  fall  back  upon  when 
mankind  have  disappointed  me.” 

We  continued  the  topic  for  a short  time — 
Charley,  in  the  mean  while,  was  emptying  his 
pocket  into  my  lap. 

44  Mamma,”  he  said,  44  do  you  believe,  I have 
only  one  penny  left  I” 

44  How  many  had  you,  Charley  ?”  asked  the 
gentleman. 

44 1 had  fifty-nine,  Sirl” 

44  How  did  you  get  them  ?”  he  asked. 

44 1 worked  for  them,”  answered  Charley, 
44  hoeing  potatoes  and  pulling  up  weeds.  Mam- 
ma pays  us  six  cents  an  hour;  but  I could  never 
work  very  long ; and  then,  you  know,  we  must 
have  luncheon,  and  I spend  most  of  my  pennies 
for  cake  1” 

“Stop,  Charley,”  said  Fred,  44 you  meant  to 
say  molasses  candy.  We  take  cake  always  from 
home.” 

4 4 That’s  right,  my  son,”  said  the  stranger, 
44  be  ever  exact  and  particular  in  all  your  state- 
ments. Love  truth  next  to  your  mother.” 

44  Mamma  says,”  answered  Charley,  44  we 
must  love  it  before  father,  and  mother,  and 
all.” 

44  She  is  right,”  he  said.  44  You  should  love 
her  the  more  for  her  teaching  you  such  an  ex- 
cellent lesson.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  one  penny,  Charley  ?” 

44  Spend  it  as  soon  as  I get  a chance,”  replied 
Charley. 

How  he  laughed ! After  a few  moments  he 
said, 

44  Suppose  I tell  you  what  I did  with  a penny 
once,  how  long  I kept  it,  and  what  it  did  for 
me.  Shall  I tell  you  ?” 

44 Oh  do!”  cried  both  boys.  44 We  do  love 
tales  60  much.  Mamma  tells  us  one  every 
evening.” 

44  Mamma  must  have  a fertile  brain,  I’m 
thinking,  to  find  sufficient  novelty  to  amuse  the 
minds  of  two  such  active  fellows  as  you  are,”  he 
replied. 

44  Oh !”  said  Charley,  44  she  tells  us  she  has  a 
wind-mill  in  her  head,  and  can  grind  a new  one 
every  time  we  want  one.” 

Then  he  laughed  merrily.  44  But  let  me  go 
on  with  my  story,”  he  said.  44 1 was  very  small 
then — younger  than  you  are,  Charley.  I was 
on  my  way  to  school  one  morning  when  I had 
to  pass  a field  in  which  a rich  fanner  who  owned 
it  was  trying  to  catch  a horse.  I stood  looking 
over  the  fence,  and  laughing  at  the  horse’s  tricks 
for  some  time. 

44  4 Boy,’  said  he,  4 if  you  will  catch  that  horse 
Til  pay  you.* 


44  So  I put  my  books  down  and  went  to  work. 
Bound  I ran,  down  there,  up  here,  shook  the 
corn,  crept  up  softly,  went  behind,  then  before, 
chased  him  into  a corner,  and  the  old  man  and  I 
were  then  sure  we  had  him ; but  away  he  went 
over  the  fence,  and  I after  him.  About  a mile 
from  where  we  started  two  men  caught  him  for 
me,  lent  me  a halter,  and  I rode  him  home. 
By  this  time  the  morning  was  gone  and  I had 
not  been  to  school. 

44  4 Come  back,’  said  the  farmer,  4 and  Til  pay 
you  in  the  afternoon.’ 

44 1 went  on  to  Bchool.  The  master  asked 
me  where  I had  been  playing  hookey,  and  I 
told  him  about  the  horse.  Then  didn’t  I 4 catch 
it.’  Do  you  ever  4 catch  it,’  Charley  ?” 

44 1 guess  I do!”  answered  Charley;  44 but 
Fred  don’t  often.” 

44  Well,  I caught  it.  4 But  never  mind,’  said 
I to  myself,  4 1 shall  have  some  money  to  buy  a 
book.*  I wanted  it  very  much.  I loved  books 
as  much  as  Fred  does.  So  I dried  my  eyes. 
We  carried  our  dinners  to  school,  my  brother 
and  I ; but  I had  no  appetite  after  I 4 caught 
it.’  ” 

44  Oh !”  said  Charley,  with  such  an  air,  44 1 
don’t  mind  it  so  much  as  that.” 

The  gentleman  positively  shouted,  he  was  so 
much  amused. 

44 Well,”  he  continued,  wiping  his  eyes,  “the 
school  was  out,  and  we  all  went  our  different 
paths  home.  My  brother  went  with  me  to  the 
old  former’s;  and  what  do  you  think  he  gave 
me  ? Mind  you,  I had  run  all  the  morning  till 
I was  almost  sick,  and  had  4 caught  it’  besides, 
Charley ; and  ho  gave  me  how  much,  Fred  ?” 

44  A shilling  an  hour,”  answered  Fred,  in  his 
business  way. 

44  Five  dollars,”  said  Charley. 

44  He  gave  me  one  penny , with  a hole  in  it.” 

44  Oh,  the  mean  old  scamp ! Didn’t  you  slap 
it  into  his  face  ?”  asked  Charley. 

4 4 No,  indeed;  pennies  were  not  bq  veiy  plen- 
tiful in  my  youthful  days  as  to  allow  that.  I took 
it  home  and  put  it  away  carefully.  How  long 
do  you  suppose  I was  getting  pennies  together 
to  buy  that  book  ?” 

44  About  a month,”  said  Charley.  44 1 could 
make  two  dollars  a month  if  mamma  did  not 
count  so  strictly ; but  she  will  have  the  whole 
hour.” 

“Certainly,”  he  answered;  44 she  is  right  to 
keep  to  her  bargain.  I was  just  ten  years  sav- 
ing up  penny  after  penny  before  I could  get  my 
book.  But  I got  it  at  last,  and  you  don’t  know 
how  I valued  it : much  more  than  if  I had  exer- 
cised less  self-denial.  Many  a time  I would 
count  my  pennies,  and  say,  4 1 never  shall  have 
enough  to  buy  my  book.  I might  as  well  spend 
this  now;’  but  my  good  angel  would  say  4 No!* 
and  I would  withstand  the  temptation,  and  so 
add  soon  another  penny.  What  book  do  you 
suppose  it  was  ?” 

44  A Bible,”  said  Fred. 

“No.  There  were  always  plenty  of  Bibles 
in  our  house,  thank  God !” 
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1 1 Robinson  Crusoe,”  said  Charley. 

“No,”  he  answered ; “ I never  had  a chance 
of  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  till  my  son  and  I 
read  it  together.  Books  were  very  scarce  when 
I was  young.  It  was  a Horace.  Do  you  know 
who  Horace  was  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  Fred,  “I  do.  He  was  a 
poet,  protected  by  Augustus ; he  had  for  friends 
Maecenas,  Tibullus,  Virgil,  and  others.  He 
was  a great  man.  His  Satires  are  the  best  of 
his  works.” 

“Well  done,  my  little  man!”  answered  the 
gentleman. 

“ Pshaw!”  said  Charley;  “he  did  not  learn 
that  at  school.  Mamma  teaches  him  all  such 
things.  That  ain’t  book  learning !” 

How  the  gentleman  laughed. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  great  probability  of  your  pre-eminent 
success  in  making  two  good  men.  Why  should 
our  men  not  be  great  and  good  with  such  moth- 
ers ? Rome  could  not  boast  of  such  women  as 
ours : a few  isolated  acts  do  indeed  show  some 
bright  characters.  One  thing  we  know ; when 
her  decline  began,  the  first  exhibition  of  it  to 
the  world  was  in  the  loss  of  dignity  in  her  wo- 
men. But  we — we  must  be  a great  nation  with 
such  women  as  we  have  even  now  in  this  our 
youth.  My  mother  was  a great  and  a good  wo- 
man. Continue,  Madam,  and  reap  your  re- 
ward.” 

“ I accept  your  compliment,”  said  I,  “ for  the 
rest  of  my  sex ; but  for  myself,  I feel  that  I can 
not  yet  deserve  it,  for  my  experience  is  young ; 
but  as  I advance  I shall  hope  to  grow  wiser.” 

“ Yes”  (he  seemed  as  if  speaking  to  himself), 
“ my  mother  was  not  highly  educated,  but  she 
had  strong  excellent  sense  — she  was  a good 
woman.” 

“Looking  at  you,”  I answered,  “I  should 
think  she  was  something  of  a Madame  Mfere !” 

“You  have  hit  it  And  she  loved  pennies 
as  well  as  the  lady  you  mention,  because  she 
had  been  early  taught  their  value  by  experience. 
But  she  can  not  boast  of  a Bonaparte  for  a son 
— except  irt  the  love  I bear  her — as  great  as 
was  his  for  Madame  Letitia.” 

“ Probably  not.  But  she  has  a Christian  and 
a good  man,  I am  sure,  for  a son,”  said  I ;“and 
that  is  better  than  all  the  glory  and  renown.” 

“Oh,”  said  Charley,  “I’ve  been  going  sev- 
eral times  to  ask  your  name.” 

“ Why,  Charley !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “ How 
very  rude !” 

“True,”  he  answered;  “but  very  honest 
My  name — my  name  is — Tom  Thumb.” 

“ More  likely,”  said  Charley,  “Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.  I shall  call  you  Jack.” 

“Do,”  he  replied,  and  laughed  most  heart- 
ily. “I  like  the  name  of  Jack — it  is  so  inno- 
cent.” 

And  thus  wo  chatted  away  till  at  last  we 
reached  our  station.  John,  with  the  carriage, 
was  waiting  for  us.  I delivered  to  him  all  our 
numerous  parcels,  and  then  turned  to  our  kind 
gentleman,  saying, 


“You  must  not  allow  me  to  depart  without 
knowing  to  whom  I owe  so  much  pleasure  for 
such  a very  pleasant  ride,  and  such  great  kind- 
ness as  you  have  shown  me.”  I then  gave  him 
my  card.  “We  reside,”  I continued,  “on  the 
hill  above,  in  a neat,  roomy,  and  comfortable 
cottage;  and  if  at  any  time  you  are  passing  this 
way,  I need  not  say  I should  be  so  very  happy 
to  offer  you  some  little  civility — all  we  have  in 
our  power — in  return  for  your  exceeding  kind- 
ness to  us.  Fred  and  Charley,  you  will  thank 
this  kind  gentleman,  I am  sure.” 

“That  we  will !”  they  cried.  “ Thank  you, 
Sir!  thank  you,  Sir!” 

And  Charley  stepped  up  and  touched  his  rosy 
lips  to  his  hand.  He  looked  around,  and  placing 
it  on  the  boy’s  head,  said, 

“Heaven  bless  you,  my  boy!  Love  your 
mother!  Madam,  you  are  very  kind.  I am 
a better  and  a happier  man  for  this  little  epi- 
sode in  my  life.  It  has  done  me  good.  Here 
is  my  card ; and  if  at  a future  day  I can  serve 
you,  or  either  of  your  boys,  call  freely  upon  me. 
This  afternoon’s  ride  will  not  be  forgotten,  I as- 
sure you.” 

He  assisted  me  into  the  carriage ; the  boys 
were  there  before  me.  I looked  out  as  we 
started;  he  smiled  and  kissed  his  hand.  I 
turned  up  the  card,  and  there  I read 
Daniel  Webster. 

I was  amazed,  astounded.  Had  I been  talk- 
ing so  freely  and  familiarly  with  this  great  man 
— one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  ? I can 
not  understand  it  all  now.  I tremble  now  even 
at  the  idea  of  it.  I can  not  believe  it.  And  I 
place  the  card  between  these  leaves  to  mark 
this  “white  day,”  this  eventful  day  in  my  event- 
ful life,  and  now  to  bed  .... 

Nearly  six  years  after  this  there  is  another 
entry: 

I saw  Mr.  Webster  to-day  for  a moment, 
he  was  busy  helping  a poor  woman  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Maiden  Lane  and  Broadway.  A dray 
had  knocked  over  her  whole  stock  in  trade, 
in  apples,  cookies,  etc.,  etc.  I 6aw  him  placo 
some  money  in  her  hand.  He  is  a good  man ; 
he  deserves  to  be  President.  Democrat  as  I 
am,  I should  like  to  see  him  at  the  Whito  House. 
With  women,  in  such  instances,  it  is  Jfew,  and 
not  Meastaes . But  he  is  a good  and  noble- 
I hearted  man ! . . . . 

( Another  entry : 

July,  1 86-.  “Do  you  remember  this  card, 
mamma?”  said  Charley  to-day — “ Daniel  Web- 
ster’s— I have  always  kept  it  here  as  a talisman 
in  my  pocket-book.  I am  the  only  Whig  our 
family  ever  knew.  One  year  more  and  some 
few  months  I shall  be  old  enough  to  vote  the 
Whig  ticket.  I shall  do  it  in  memoiy  of  that 
great  man.  His  heart  was  broken  from  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  party.  He  was  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  party  spirit  by  his  friends.  May 
they  never  repent  it ! What  a pleasant  ride  that 
was ! It  is  like  a dream  with  the  silver  wings 
of  angels  fanning  over  me  when  I think  of  it — 
young  as  I was !....” 
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One  month  later  that  beautiful  young  head 
was  pillowed  in  his  Western  grave.  The  prom- 
ise of  a glorious  manhood  was  almost  accomplish- 
ed. Talents,  goodness,  the  noblest  heart  and 
warmest  affections,  had  faded  out  far  away  from 
his  home — gone  forever— <lead  among  strangers. 
The  relentless  grave  has  closed  upon  him,  and 
the  moss  waves  silently  over  the  resting-place 
of  so  much  beauty  and  excellence.  If  spirits 
know  each  other  in  a better  land,  what  a meet- 
ing was  there  between  two  such  “ just  men  made 
perfect!” 

Alas ! the  poor  mother : 

“The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown.** 


STARLIGHT  ON  BETHLEHEM. 
“*ATOW,  Miriam,  now  for  Bethlehem!  Give 

Tv  the  chestnut  the  rein,  and  shake  off  the 
dust  of  Jerusalem  from  your  feet  and  garments. 
Hey,  Whitely,  touch  up  the  gray  horse I”  And 
we  went  like  the  wind  out  of  the  Jaflh.  gate, 
right  under  the  tower  of  Herod,  and  so  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom. 

It  was  a tremendous  pace  for  that  steep  de- 
scent ; but  we  had  learned  lessons  in  horseman- 
ship in  Syria,  and  my  broad-breasted  Moham- 
med went  down  the  descent  with  long  plunges, 
and,  as  he  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream, 
lifted  his  head  into  the  air  and  shook  his  flow- 
ing mane,  as  if  he  were  intoxicated  with  that 
glorious  northwest  wind  that  came  down  from 
the  hills  of  Ephraim. 

On  the  table-land  beyond  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel  we  found  it  blowing  great  guns.  My 
bournoose  streamed  off  on  the  wind,  and  Miri- 
am’s riding-dress  was  a flag  to  leeward.  They 
kept  up  the  pace — now  the  chestnut  leading  with 
his  mistress,  now  Whitely  ahead,  and  now  More- 
right  waving  his  hand  in  the  air  as  if  he  carried 
a Bedouin  spear,  his  favorite  style  of  fast  riding, 
and  one  which  his  horse  was,  of  course,  familiar 
with. 

I fell  behind  at  the  first,  for  I had  paused  a 
moment  in  the  valley  to  speak  to  my  old  friend 
Isaac  Rosenstein,  who  is  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  Jewish  hospital  on  the  hillside, 
which  is  founded  on  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Judah  Touro,  and  the  gifts  of  American  Israel- 
ites— a fact  which  the  English  residents  in  Je- 
rusalem, missionaries  and  others,  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of,  since  they  tell  every  one  that  the 
hospital  is  that  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiori,  who  is 
but  the  disbursing  agent.  This  needs  correc- 
tion. The  charities  of  the  American  Jews,  like 
every  thing  else  American,  are  noble,  and  their 
hospital  will  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in 
Holy  Land ; and  many  a worn  old  son  of  Jacob, 
seeking  the  City  of  David  to  die,  and  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  be  buried  in,  will  bless  them 
with  expiring  breath  for  this  great  work  which 
they  are  doing  so  silently. 

When  I reached  the  hill-top  I saw  the  party 
a mile  ahead  of  me,  and  I spoke  to  Moham- 
med. 

Some  day,  my  friend,  you  may  mount  one 


of  those  half-breed  Arabian  horses,  and  know 
what  that  means.  It  is  not  safe  for  a stranger 
to  speak  to  one  of  them.  His  first  motion  is  a 
long  leap,  and  at  the  third  jump  he  is  at  foil 
speed. 

“ Y Allah!” 

It  is  a profane  expression ; no  doubt  of  it. 
But  what  is  a man  to  do?  The  Arabs  have 
a way  of  being  profane,  and  the  name  of  God 
is  the  most  common  word  in  their  language. 
When  men  say  the  Turks  are  very  reverent,  and 
are  always  saying,  “Please  God,”  “If  God 
will,”  “In  the  name  of  God,”  “Bismillah,” 
“ Mash al lab,”  and  similar  expressions,  it  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  we  mean  when  we 
say  of  a man  that  he  swears  like  a trooper.  The 
word  which  answers  to  the  English  “Go  ahead !” 
the  French  “Allez!”  the  Italian  “Avanti!"  in 
all  Oriental  countries  is  “O  God!”  or  “Y*A1- 
lah !”  Still,  as  I said,  it  has  passed  into  com- 
mon use  precisely  as  Adieu  has  with  us,  and 
one  must  use  it. 

By  the  time  I had  thought  of  half  this  that  I 
have  written  about  the  word,  the  bay  horse  was 
going  over  the  plain  like  the  gale  that  followed 
him,  and  I thundered  up  alongside  of  Miriam 
as  we  came  to  the  slight  ascent  that  approaches 
the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Passing  this,  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  approaching  a small 
dome,  on  four-square  white  walls,  that  marks  a 
spot  of  deep  interest,  being  the  place  of  which 
the  dying  father  of  the  sons  of  Israel  spoke : 
“Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath,  and  I buried  here  there,  in 
the  way  of  Ephrath,  the  same  is  Bethlehem.” 

There  is  no  spot  of  ancient  historic  interest 
which  is  better  treated  than  this,  nor  has  there 
been  a period  in  the  world’s  history,  since  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin', 
when  her  grave  has  not  been  marked  with  some 
monument,  and  visited  by  the  devout  footsteps 
of  grief.  Whether  the  rude  pile  of  stone  cov- 
ered with  mortar,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  dome,  be  or  be  not  the  same  pile  around 
which  the  descendants  of  Benjamin,  and  Ephra- 
im, and  Manasseh  were  accustomed  to  gather 
in  those  days  when  Jerusalem  stood  in  all  the 
might  and  glory  of  Solomon  on  the  neighboring 
hills,  does  not  now  appear,  nor  does  it  much 
matter.  Enough  that  here  the  tents  of  Jacob 
were  pitched,  that  here  Benjamin  was  bom; 
that  here,  lying  on  her  couch,  from  which,  when 
the  curtain  was  lifted,  she  could  look  out  on  the 
hills  that  were  to  witness  the  greatest  glory  of 
her  children — on  the  hill  that  was  to  witness 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  the  King  and  Saviour 
of  the  world — the  blue  eyes  of  the  beloved 
Rachel  closed,  and  her  form  fell  from  the  clasp- 
ing arms  of  Jacob.  Miriam  gathered  flowers 
that  sprang  from  her  dust,  while  I wandered 
around  among  the  graves  that  hedge  in  the 
dome  of  Rachel’s  tomb,  and  found  one  open 
vault,  filled  with  hundreds  of  Bkulls  and  bones, 
whose  origin  I could  neither  guess,  nor  by  sub- 
sequent inquiry  ascertain. 
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The  horses  became  impatient,  and  Moham- 
med, who  had  followed  me  around  among  the 
graves  like  a dog,  lifted  up  his  head  as  a sud- 
dqp  gust  of  wind  dashed  in  his  face,  and  start- 
ed off  at  a furious  rate  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Kubbet,  thereby  conveying  a hint  that 
ft  was  cold,  and  one  must  keep  moving  to  keep 
warm.  So  we  mounted,  and  ten  minutes  more 
brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  Bethlehem. 

My  friend  Pierotti,  architect  of  the  Terra 
Santa,  to  whom  I had  been  indebted  for  many 
favors  in  the  Holy  City,  and  especially  for  oppor- 
tunities to  examine  the  architecture  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  had  given  me  a very  kind  letter  to 
the  Superior  of  the  Latin  Convent  of  the  Nativ- 
ity at  Bethlehem.  But  I am  convinced  it  was 
not  necessary  to  insure  us  a warm  and  hospita- 
ble reception  within  the  walls  of  that  old  build- 
ing. 

They  were  walls.  It  was  something  to  have 
such  piles  of  stone  between  one  and  the  outer 
world.  The  window-seats,  or  niches,  were  ten 
feet  deep  through  the  massive  piles,  but  the  sun- 
shine stole  pleasantly  in  at  them,  and  lit  the 
room,  into  which  we  were  shown,  with  a soft  red 
flush  that  made  it  pleasant  and  homelike. 

It  was  a long  and  lofty  chamber,  from  which 
opened  little  cells,  four  feet  by  seven,  with  cur- 
tains for  doors.  Each  cell  had  a delicious  bed, 
with  white  linen,  for  a sleeping-place.  Over  the 
end  of  the  room  was  a large  painting,  represent- 
ing a king  and  queen  who  had  made  royal  gifts 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  convent,  and  who 
looked  down  on  us  in  strange  old  style,  as  if  they 
wondered  what  barbarian  land  we  came  from  as 
pilgrims  to  the  birth-place. 

The  Franciscan  brother  who  had  met  us  at 
the  door  placed  every  thing  that  the  convent 
contained  at  our  disposal,  with  the  usual  pro- 
hibition that  it  was  forbidden  to  ladies  to  pass 
certain  limits  in  the  convent.  Beyond  these  no 
female  could  go ; and  having  for  a little  refresh- 
ed ourselves,  and  drunken  sparingly  of  the  wine 
of  Bethlehem,  we  entered  the  long  hall,  and 
walked  toward  the  great  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

I will  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  history  of 
this  church,  but  will  state  what  are  generally 
acknowledged  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  few  erec- 
tions of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, and  a grand  old  monument  of  that  age 
when  Christianity  began  to  take  its  position  as 
the  religion  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  built 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Latin  cross,  the  high 
altar  being  above  the  transept.  This  high  altar 
covers  a grotto  in  the  solid  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  built,  to  which  we  descended  by  a 
stairway  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  there  being  a 
corresponding  stairway  on  the  left.  The  one 
belongs  to  the  Latin,  the  other  to  the  Greek 
Church,  it  being  impossible  for  these  two 
churches  to  ascend  even  the  same  ladder  to 
heaven. 

Within  this  grotto  hang  gold  and  silver  lamps, 
shining  brilliantly  on  three  spots:  one,  that 
where  Christ  was  bom,  the  other  that  where  he 


was  laid  “in  a manger,”  and  the  third  that 
where  the  worshiping  Magi  knelt. 

Pardon  me  if,  instead  of  pausing  here  to  argue 
the  matter,  I tell  you  at  once  that  I believe  the 
evidence  sufficient  that  this  grotto  is  the  identi- 
cal spot  in  which  the  ^K>rd  was  bom  of  a virgin, 
and  that  I knelt  with  sincere  devotion  among  a 
score  of  white-robed  children  that  were  chant- 
ing psalms ; and,  forgetting  monks  and  choir, 
gold  adornments,  or  special  localities  within  the 
cave  itself,  I was  lost  in  the  flood  of  thought  that 
came  with  that  conviction. 

I did  not  then  observe  that  the  cave  was  filled 
with  ornaments  of  precious  workmanship,  or 
that  pictures  hung  around  it,  or  that  the  alleged 
spot  of  the  nativity  itself  was  marked  with  an 
embossed  plate  of  gold,  nor  any  of  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  grotto.  All  these  were  for 
subsequent  examination.  Enough  now  that, 
having  stood  at  the  grave  where  he  slept,  and  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  where  he  ascended,  I was 
now  on  that  spot  where  the  sad  pilgrimage  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  commenced  in  humility ; where 
one  greater  than  Solomon  was  bom  in  a stable, 
in  the  city  of  his  father  David ; where  the  sub- 
lime mystery  of  God  made  man  had  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  person  of  the  child  Jesus. 

And  now,  my  friend,  as  you  read  thus  far,  I 
see  you  laughing  at  me,  and  saying  that  it  was 
idle  to  waste  feeling  in  a place  of  which  so  lit- 
tle is  known.  Wait  a while.  Do  you  know 
that  the  sole  argument  against  this  same  locali- 
ty which  the  stoutest  anti-tradition  and  anti- 
holy-place travelers  have  found — the  sole,  soli- 
tary argument  is,  that  the  evangelist  Luke,  in 
mentioning  that  the  child  was  laid  in  a manger, 
does  not  say  that  the  manger  was  in  a cave,  and 
that  such  a circumstance  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance that  it  can  not  be  supposed  he  would  have 
omitted  it. 

And  yet,  in  reply  to  this,  do  you  know  that 
the  evangelist  don’t  even  say  it  was  in  a stable, 
nor  any  thing  more  than  that  it  was  in  an  eat- 
ing-place of  cattle  that  the  child  was  placed,  and 
it  may  have  been  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
blue  sky  and  the  vault  of  heaven,  for  aught  we 
know  from  Luke ; and  if  this  omission  proved 
any  thing,  it  would  only  prove  th&t  he  was  not 
bom  in  any  particular  place  I The  argument 
is  trivial;  and  do  you  know  that  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, who  had  seen  a thousand  men  that  knew 
Christ  and  knew  his  history,  wrote  within  a hun- 
dred years  after  the  Lord’s  crucifixion,  when  the 
sublime  history  of  his  birth  and  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  and  ascension  was  in  the  mouths 
of  all  the  wondering  world,  writes  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  occurred  in  a grotto  near  Bethlehem ; 
and  that,  a short  time  later,  Jerome  lived  and 
died  within  a hundred  feet  of  the  grotto,  and 
prayed  in  it  and  wrote  of  it;  and  that  it  has 
been  under  Christian  protection,  covered  by  this 
same  church,  whose  pillars  stand  as  they  stood 
then,  even  to  this  day  ? Why,  the  evidence  is 
better  than  it  is  of  nine  out  of  ten  localities  that 
we  doubt  nothing  about. 

It  was  strange  to  be  waited  on  that  night  by 
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long-robed  Franciscans;  to  have  your  toast 
handed  you  by  a cowled  brother,  and  your  wine 
poured  out  by  a venerable-looking  priest,  and 
your  candles  lit  by  a reverend  Father. 

Let  vne  tell  you  there  might  be  colder  and 
less  cozy  places  than  that  same  guest-chamber 
in  the  old  convent  of  the  Nativity  after  the  din- 
ner was  cleared  away. 

There  was  little  Miriam  in  a comer  of  the 
divan,  with  a pile  of  cushions  around  her,  rest- 
ing most  pleasantly.  There  was  Whitely,  mak- 
ing magnificent  strides  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  expressing  his  constant  wonderment  at  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  There  was  Moreright 
rolling  a cigarette  of  his  favorite  Stamboul  to- 
bacco, of  which  he  smoked  regularly  one  after 
dinner,  and  no  more ; and  there  was  your  black- 
bearded  friend  with  his  chibouk,  filling  the  air 
with  fragrant  Latakca,  while,  through  the  clouds 
that  surrounded  him,  ho  discoursed  somewhat 
on  this  wise : 

“Ah!  Miriam,  if  I lived  in  Bethlehem  it 
should  be  a Chris tmas-day  the  whole  year  round, 
and  life  one  long  Christmas  carol.  I would  have 
feasts  in  the  day  and  songs  in  the  night,  and  I 
would  keep  the  birth-night  three  hundred  times 
a year.  Somehow,  here  in  Bethlehem,  I seem 
to  remember  only  Christmas  memories,  as  if  on 
Christmas  days  in  other  years  I had  been  nearer 
here.  Do  you  remember  only  the  few  short 
years  ago  when  blithe  and  beautiful  Jessie 

C sang  the  carols  with  us?  and  now' — 

there  are  voices  among  the  Seraphim  not  more 
musical  than  her  voice  was  then ; and  what  must 
it  be  now  that  she  is  there ! There  1 Where  ? 
Close  above  us.  If  there  be  a place  where  the 
heavens  are  nearer  earth  than  elsewhere,  it  is 
here,  above  the  Birth-place  and  the  Sepulchre. 
And — hush  a moment,  Whitely ; for  Heaven’s 
sake  stop  that  heavy  tread  one  instant!  I 
heard  a voice  outside  the  convent  walls.” 

“ You  did,  did  you  ? Why,  Brahim  Efiendi, 
those  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick.” 

“Pshaw,  man!  the  voice  I heard  sounds 
through  six  feet  of  earth  and  violets,  and  it  is 
no  louder  than  the  rustle  of  the  grass  on  her 
grave,  and  yet  I tell  you  I heard  it  from  the 
land  of  sunset — our  land,  my  friend — our  own 
old  home.” 

“The  Efiendi  is  a little  crazy  to-night,”  said 
Whitely,  turning  to  Moreright,  and  pausing  in 
his  walk. 

“ She  lived  to  see  just  fourteen  summers,  and 
then — What  then?  Why,  then  she  came  to 
Bethlehem — don’t  interrupt  me,  Miriam ! She 
died  on  Christmas-night.  I remember  it  as  if 
it  were  last  night.  The  mdbn  on  the  snow,  the 
snow  on  the  hills,  the  blue  sky  over  them  all. 
And  she  lay  in  her  little  bed,  and  her  long  yel- 
low hair — golden  as  the  golden  sand  of  Sahara 
— streamed  down  the  white  pillow,  and  her 
bright  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  thin  white 
hands  were  clasped  together  on  her  breast ; her 
gentle  breast,  that  never  heaved  a sigh,  now 
breathing  gently,  and  as  peacefully  as  if  already 
she  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Once, 


when  the  curls  of  gold  trembled  on  the  pillow,  I 
believed  for  the  instant  that  the  winds  that  blow 
over  those  hills  of  God  were  among  the  tresses, 
and  fanning  her  forehead.  Once,  as  I pressed 
my  forehead  to  the  cold  window  pane,  and 
looked  out  on  the  night  and  stars,  I believed 
that  I saw  the  white-robed  host  approaching ; 
and  once  when  Philip— who  had  loved  her  as 
his  own  child — stooped  over  her,  and  she  opened 
her  blue  eyes  and  smiled,  then  I believed — nay, 
I knew,  and  it  was  so — that  she  saw  nothing  on 
earth — nothing  but  the  ineffable  countenance  of 
the  Saviour.  Yes,  she  was  gone ! and  where, 
where  would  the  free  soul  of  the  beloved  child, 
who  all  her  life  had  so  loved  the  stoiy  of  Beth- 
lehem, go  first  from  his  presence  but  to  the  cra- 
dle and  the  cross  ?” 

“Is  it  all  true,  Miriam,  that  he  is  talking 
about?” 

“ I believe  it  is ; and  do  you  remember  that, 

at  this  time  two  years  ago,  C 's  little  Julia 

was  lying  even  so,  and — what  day  did  she 

die?” 

“March  5,  1854 ; and  this  is  March  7,  1856. 
Ah,  how  pleasant,  after  all,  is  the  memory  of 
that  beloved  child ! And  though  her  voice  is 
not  to  be  heard  any  more  here — though  her  fair 
brow  is  not  again  to  be  uncovered  on  earth — I 
can  weep  now  as  I say  it — yet,  oh  friends  of 
mine ! this  same  city  of  Bethlehem  is  the  place 
to  remember  that  He  who  was  a little  child  bade 
children  come  to  Him,  and  that  the  jewels  of 
his  crown  will  be  their  radiant  souls.  Yea,  I 
thank  God — though  it  be  in  tears  and  pains — I 
thank  God  that  he  gave  her  to  us,  and  that  she 
died.  Died!  Can  I say  that  here?  Why 
Bethlehem  is  the  birth-place  pf  the  race  of  man. 
Here  he  who  dies  in  India  or  America  is  born 
to  immortality.  The  child  that  we  thought  dead 
in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  was  born  that 
night  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea — bom  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  mighty  Son  of  David.  Whitely, 
light  that  candle,  will  you  ? I’ve  an  idea  that 
all  the  holy  Fathers  are  as  sound  asleep  in  the 
convent  by  this  time  as  Jerome  himself,  and  I 
propose  finding  my  way  to  the  roof  of  the  con- 
vent. I marked  the  passages  before  dark,  and 
I wish  to  see  the  starlight  on  Bethlehem.  Will 
you  go  with  me  ?” 

“ Certainly  we  will.” 

I can  not  attempt  to  describe  the  labyrinthine 
passages  of  the  old  building.  It  was  a walk  of 
an  eighth  or  a quarter  of  a mile  to  reach  the  ter- 
raced roof,  and  on  the  way  we  woke  the  light 
slumbers  of  two  of  the  Fathers,  who  put  their 
shaven  heads  out  of  the  doors  of  their  cells,  and 
muttered  what  we  took  for  blessings,  whether 
they  were  so  intended  or  not. 

That  hour  was  a life-time.  Go  out  in  the  star- 
light of  a Christmas-night  at  home,  my  friend, 
and  look  up  at  the  stars,  and  try  to  realize  some 
of  my  feelings  in  the  starlight  of  Bethlehem.  I 
lay  down  on  the  roof  and  gathered  my  boumoose 
about  me,  for  the  wind  was  not  yet  gone  down, 
and  I hid  my  face  from  my  companions  while  I 
looked  up. 
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And  then,  then— deride  if  you  will,  oh  friend 
of  mine ! — l&ngh  if  you  dare,  oh  miserable  unbe- 
liever I — then,  in  the  high  arches  of  heaven,  I 
heard  the  echo  of  the  morning  song  sounding 
down  the  ages.  And  among  the  voices  of  the 
sons  of  God  I caught  that  distant  wail  that  alone 
interrupted  the  universal  joy,  mourning  that  the 
Son  of  God  must  die  for  that  creation.  And 
next,  as  I lay  and  listened,  I heard  the  un- 
speakable melody  of  the  angels  that  woke  the 
shepherds  over  on  yonder  hill;  and  as  I lay 
there,  that  sound — a sound  as  of  the  hosts  that 
are  around  the  white  throne — went  up  into  the 
sky,  and  died  away  among  the  stars.  It  died 
away,  but  still  I heard  another  sound — a fain*,  far 
sound — that  thrilled  through  my  heart  and  my 
brain  as  did  not  the  songs  of  the  new  creation, 
nor  even  the  angels’  voices. 

When  I was  a boy — I,  whose  far-wandering 
feet  had  pressed  the  holy  soil  of  Canaan,  and 
had  brought  me  to  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
Ephr&tah — in  my  old  homo,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  where  the  forests  waved  in  the  autumn 
winds,  and  streams  dashed  with  much  music  of 
water  down  old  rocks,  and  the  oak-tree  over  the 
house  moaned,  and  the  wind  soughed  through 
the  dark  pines — when  I was  a boy,  unsullied  as 
yet  in  heart  by  worldly  contacts,  uncursed  as  yet 
by  willing  sin,  I was  wont  to  lie  down  at  even- 
ing, wearied  with  the  long  day’s  play,  and  fall 
asleep,  lulled  by  my  mother’s  voice  in  one  un- 
changing song.  For  years  I fell  asleep  to  that 
music,  and  the  last  sound  on  my  waking  ears, 
and  the  sound  that  hallowed  my  undisturbed 
slumber,  was  that  sweet  voice  singing  to  “ Bon- 
nie Doun”  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Will  you — dare  .you  laugh  at  me,  when  I tell 
you  that  I heard  that  voice — that  song — that 
holy  sound,  away  yonder  at  Bethlehem,  above 
me  among  the  stars?  That  I shut  back  the 
memories  that  crowded  to  heart  and  lip,  crushed 
down  the  longing  I can  not  tell  of,  for  the  clasp 
of  those  so  beloved  arms,  and  that  at  length  I 
sobbed  aloud,  and,  hiding  my  face  in  my  bourn - 
oose,  I wept  as  I lay  there  in  the  starlight  on 
the  convent  roof. 

Laugh  if  you  will ; but  know  of  a surety  that 
if  I prevail  to  reach  the  heaven  of  our  longing 
hopes,  among  the  tempestuous  songs  of  joy  that 
roll  down  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  I shall 
not  find  perfect  melody  till  I hear  that  voice 
and  song.  1 

MY  OWN  FUNERAL. 
“TLfUNICH!”  exclaimed  old  Mr.  G , as 

JIL  we  were  talking  of  my  recent  travels  in 
Germany,  over  the  port  and  walnuts,  “ah!  how 
many  a strange  memory  does  that  one  name  call 
up ! It  was  there  that  life — that  is  the  life  of 
cities — first  broke  upon  me  in  all  its  brilliant 
hollowness ; and  yet  what  do  I know  P Is  there 
more  real  honesty  beside  the  plow  or  in  the 
vineyard?  Well,  no  matter,  man  is  man  all 
the  world  over,  but  it  was  not  at  Munich  that 
I first  learned  all  the  treachery  of  which  man 
is  capable.  It  was  there  that  I passed  some  I 


of  my  happiest  hours,  and  there  too  that  I 
died.” 

“Died!”  I exclaimed,  doubtful  whether  I 
heard  aright 

j “ Yes,  died,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
calm  matter-of-fact  tone,  so  that  when  I had 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the 
School  of  Design  to  depict  the  passion  of  won- 
derment, and  had  asked  myself  two  or  three  times 
whether  he  could  possibly  mean  that  he  had  dyed 
his  whiskers  there,  or  had  really  talked  himself 
i into  such  an  autobiographical  state,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  the  narrative  down 
to  his  own  decease,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  old  friend  was  doting. 

“I  suppose  you  speak  metaphorically?”  I 
suggested. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  I can  understand  that  you 
should  be  surprised  when  I say  that  I died.  But 
it  is  a fact,  literal,  positive,  and  unqualified,  at 
least — But,  not  to  spoil  a good  story,  suppose 
I begin  at  the  beginning.” 

Now  is  it  not  pleasant  to  hear  an  old  man  talk 
of  his  youth  ? Is  it  not  good  for  us  who  are  en- 
tering on  life  to  learn  from  one  who  is  leaving 
it  ? With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  how  calm  is  the 
far  view  he  can  take  of  the  days  of  his  strength, 
with  all  its  self-satisfaction,  its  worldliness,  and 
disappointments.  How  complete  is  his  experi- 
ence— how  valuable  the  lesson  long  since  drawn 
and  followed,  now  recalled  and  preached. 

So  then  I listened  : 

It  is  forty  years  since  I went  to  Munich.  I 
was  attach*  to  the  embassy  of  that  dear  Lord 
E , the  most  popular,  because  the  most  amia- 

ble and  liveliest  minister  that  Bavaria  has,  per- 
haps, ever  known.  I had  been  turned  out  into 
this  post  from  Oxford  at  one-and-twenty,  and 
had  not  so  much  as  seen  a single  London  season. 
My  father’s  seat,  Eton,  and  the  University  was 
all  I knew  of  life,  and  how  little  is  that ! I can 
say  now  without  vanity,  that  I was  handsome 
and  distinguished.  Besides  this,  I was  veiy  ar- 
dent and  rather  romantic,  and  I had  not  been 
three  months  in  Munich  before  I was  in  love- 
yes,  desperately  in  love,  with  Ida  Yon  Frank- 
enstein, a young  countess  with  a large  fortune, 
and  justly  the  Queen  of  Beauty  in  the  Bavarian 
capital. 

Ida  was  not  vain,  but  she  was  a flirt,  and  there- 
fore, by  a common  rule  of  the  heart,  when  she 
learned  from  my  silent  devotion  that  my  attach- 
ment was  no  mere  admiration,  of  which  she  had 
so  much,  and  more  than  enough,  in  the  ball- 
rooms of  the  gay  capital,  she  conceived  for  me  a 
deep  passionate  affeption.  But  Ida,  being  a flirt, 
never  showed  it.  By  no  act,  word,  or  look  could  I 
ever  discover  that  she  gave  tome  one  thought  more 
than  to  the  most  insignificant  of  the  numberless 
young /ate  who  laughed  and  danced  and  flirted 
with  her.  She  was  a queen  in  every  respect,  and 
she  was  determined  that  I should  offer  my  hom- 
age submissively.  Besides  this,  she  was  very 
clever  and  full  of  a brilliant,  satirical  wit,  which 
sometimes  wounded,  though  I am  certain  that 
her  heart  was  too  generous  and  good  to  hurt  an- 
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other's  willingly.  Like  all  monarchy  she  felt 
herself  privileged,  and  believed  that  it  was  as 
easy  for  her  to  heal  with  a mere  smile,  as  to 
wound  with  a mere  word. 

I say  I never  guessed  that  she  cared  the  least 
for  me,  but  had  1 been  more  than  the  simple  boy 
I was,  I might  have  discovered  it,  for  by  a series 
of  artifices  she  contrived  to  draw  me  on  first  into 
a deeper  passion,  next  into  jealousy.  To  do  this 
without  repulsing  me  entirely,  to  excite  my  fears 
without  destroying  my  hopes,  she  selected  a 
young  officer,  of  whom  certainly  I had  little 
eause  Jo  be  jealous;  for,  though  rather  hand- 
some, and  very  fashionable,  he  was  so  intensely 
vain,  and  so  tiresomely  heavy,  that  often  she 
had  delighted  me  with  her  clever  mimiciy  of  his 
absurdities.  And  yet  I was  jealous,  even  to 
hopelessness — but  then  was  I not  jealous  of  the 
veiy  rose  she  held  in  her  fair  hand  ? 

It  was  a terrible  winter  at  Munich,  where  ev- 
ery winter  is  frightfully  Bevere,  and  I was  not 
strong.  I was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
tense cold,  and  Ida's  conduct  brought  suffering 
of  another  kind : I was  growing  rapidly  ill ; I 
lost  my  buoyant  spirits  of  yore,  which  the  nov- 
elty of  this  brilliant  life  of  the  Carnival  season 
had  brought  out  and  elated  beyond  nature's 
bounds.  My  love  had  taken  a firm  grip  of  me. 
I had  but  that  one  idea — that  one  face  only 
haunted  me  by  day  and  night.  I never  slept. 
I was  never  calm  for  ten  minutes.  My  morn- 
ing walks  were  all  taken  in  that  quarter  where  I 
knew — for  lore  knows  so  much  by  instinct — that 
she  would  be.  My  evenings  were  devoted  to 
meeting  her,  whether  at  ball,  soirtfe,  or  common 
reception.  It  is  true  that  she  always  kept  a 
place  for  roe  by  her  side ; that  while  the  heavy 
Stockenheim  was  occupied  with  elaborating  some 
stupid  compliment  on  the  other  side,  she  would 
turn  to  me  with  some  flow  of  wit,  which  the  of- 
ficer strove  to  catch,  and  when  caught,  passed 
ten  minutes  in  attempting  to  understand.  It  is 
true  that  I saw  and  knew  all  this,  and  yet  I was 
jealous — and  the  more  so  because  I adopted  the 
world’s  narrow  reasoning,  and  said  to  myself, 
“This  very  conduct  is  a proof  of  her  indiffer- 
ence. If  she  cared  one  atom  for  roe,  it  is  not 
in  this  way  she  would  show  it.”  And  she  did 
not  show  it.  She  seemed  to  keep  me,  as  it 
were,  for  her  companion,  because  I was  cleverer 
and  quicker  than  the  rest — but  I knew  that  the 
heart  bos  no  rules,  and  that  a woman  may  be 
fascinated  by  mind,  but  is  bound  by  some  sym- 
pathy which  she  can  not  explain. 

Thus  I went  on  for  some  time.  Beside  her  I 
lived,  but  when  away  from  her  one  moment  a 
strange  depression  came  over  me,  and  the  idea 
daily  grew  upon  me,  that  I should  soon  sink 
under  the  excitement  of  this  terrible  passion. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  I dreaded  more  than 
death  to  disclose  my  love.  I felt  that  a refusal 
would  kill  me  at  onoe,  and  this  dread  grew  upon 
me  so  fearfully  that  for  hours  I would  lie  on  my 
sofa  or  my  bed  listless  and  unable  to  move.  Of 
course  I went  to  a doctor,  for  I would  not  con- 
fess to  myself  that  there  was  no  other  disease  in 


me  than  my  hidden  passioh.  The  man  of  drags 
shook  his  head,  saw  through  me  partly,  and  rec- 
ommended change  of  scene.  I never  went  near 
him  again. 

One  evening  I met  Ida  at  the  Duchess  of 

D '8.  I had  grown  daily  more  excited,  and 

every  day  I had  imagined  that  she  seemed  to 
understand  me  more.  I was  now  almost  be- 
yond self-government,  and  she  was  wonderful- 
ly kind.  Though  Stockenheim  was  there,  she 
danced  with  me  only,  and  we  roamed  through 
the  rooms  together,  and  I talked  rapidly  and  ex- 
citedly, now  about  the  world  in  which  I mixed, 
but  which  I hated,  and  now  about  myself,  and 
my  own  awful  presentiment  of  death. 

At  times  she  listened  seriously,  I almost  t 
thought,  sadly;  but  then  when  she  had  drawn 
me  on  to  speak  still  more  fervently,  6he  would 
burst*  out  into  a laugh,  tell  me  I was  mad  or  a 
dreamer,  or  ask  me  if  I had  made  my  will  and 
left  her  any  thing. 

Once  as  we  quitted  the  ball-room,  I saw  her 
turn,  and  throw  a glance  to  Stockenheim,  who 
was  watching  her,  as  a dog  watches  his  master 
eating,  with  a strong  appetite  in  his  great  un- 
meaning eyes. 

We  strolled  from  room  to  room,  and  I did  not 
see  that  the  officer  was  following  us.  At  last, 
in  a little  boudoir,  I stopped  her  short. 

“You  have  laughed  at  me  long  enough,”  I 
said,  and  my  whole  soul  was  in  the  words. 
“You  must  listen  seriously  for  one  moment,  and 
then — then,  when  you  have  killed  me,  you  may 
laugh  as  you  like — I can  not  help  it.  I know  it 
will  be  my  death-blow,  but  I must  speak  new. 

I love  you — love  you  more  than — ” 

“ How  very  amusing ! How  delightfully  ab- 
surd ! Monsieur  Stockenheim,”  and  here,  like 
an  apparition,  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  “do 

come  to  my  rescue.  Here  is  Mr.  G making 

me  an  offer.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

“Enough,”  I muttered.  “Laugh  now.  It 
is  your  last  chance.” 

And  with  that  I fled. 

For  a week  I lay  on  my  bed,  more  dead  than 
living ; I nursed  my  grief,  my  rage,  my  despair, 
and  every  hour  brought  me  lower.  One  or  two 
friends  came  to  see  me,  and  one  of  them — one 
of  those  kind,  charitable  beings  who  always  take 
care  to  tell  you  the  news  you  least  wish  to  hear 
— brought  the  intelligence  one  morning  that  Ida 
was  engaged  to  Stockenheim. 

“ I will  not  believe  it,”  I cried,  hoping  against 
hope,  and  roused  from  despair  by  this  new  blow. 

“ I will  go  and  judge  for  myself.” 

My  vehemence  gave  me  an  unnatural  strength. 

I dressed  rapidly,  and  in  Bpite  of  the  entreaties 
of  my  faithful  valet,  who  seemed  truly  attached 
to  me,  and  had  nursed  me  carefully  during  that 
terrible  week,  I rushed  out  and  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  Frankensteins*  hotel.  I asked  for 
Madame  la  Comtesse  first,  and  when  she  was 
denied,  boldly  demanded  admittance  to  see  her 
daughter.  The  astonished  porter  assured  me — 
and  I thought  I saw  a lie  in  his  face — that  not 
one  of  the  family  was  at  home. 
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I turned  away  in  misery,  and,  by  one  of  those 
fatalities  so  common  in  life,  Stockenheim  at  that 
moment  lounged  listlessly  np ; I bowed  stiffly  to 
him,  and  crossing  the  street,  watched  him.  He 
was  admitted,  and  there  was  now  no  doubt. 

That  day  I lay  in  a fearful  state.  For  hours 
I was  unconscious.  I was  afterward  told  the 
doctor  had  come  and  pronounced  me  in  danger. 
I knew  it  well  myself.  I felt  so  Jx>werless,  so 
down-stricken,  that  I could  not  hope  to  survive. 

Toward  night,  however,  I recovered  a little. 
I became  conscious.  But  I lay  without  a move- 
ment, with  one  hand  stretched  upon  the  coun- 
terpane, cold  as  ice.  The  first  thing  I recog- 
nized was  something  warm  beneath  this  hand. 
It  was  the  broad  muzzle  of  my  dear  old  dog 
Csesar,  who  had  watched  beside  my  bed,  fearful 
to  disturb  me,  and  now,  by  that  wonderful  in- 
stinct which  God  gives  the  dog  that  he  may  be 
man’s  friend,  had  perceived  that  I was  conscious, 
and  quietly  assured  me  thus  of  his  presence  and 
love. 

I tried  to  speak,  and  in  low,  gurgling  sounds 
I bade  my  valet  be  kind  to  poor  Caesar. 

“ I am  dying,  Karl,”  I said.  “ I know  I can 
not  live  over  to-night.  You  have  been  a faithful 
servant,  and  to  you  I leave  all  that  belongs  to 
me  in  the  way  of  personal  property.  In  return, 
you  must  take  care  of  the  dog.  Never  leave 
him ; promise  me  you  will  not.  And — and  when 
I am  gone — you  must  write  home  and  tell  them 
all” 

I could  say  no  more,  for  I felt  death  was 
stealing  fast  upon  me. 

The  man  bent  over  me,  and  wept  like  a child 
amidst  his  promises. 

Then  came  the  awful  thoughts  of  death. 
From  what  a life  of  careless  worldliness  was  I 
passing  into  eternity  I I had  been  gay,  indiffer- 
ent, thoughtless.  I had  lived  for  the  world,  and 
with  it.  How  many  a vice  or  sin,  which  I had 
once  thought  trivial,  now  reproached  me  with 
its  glaring  wickedness ; and  as  eternity  seemed 
to  open  upon  me,  and  the  awful  judgment  threat- 
ened, how  vain,  how  wicked  did  all  my  life 
seem ! Even  that  treasure,  that  one  thought  to 
which  I had  now  long  devoted  my  whole  heart 
and  soul,  was  a trifle,  a folly,  a vanity  before 
God  and  that  awful  awakening.  I was  too  weak 
to  pray — I could  only  dread — and  gradually  my 
thoughts  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer.  My  mem- 
ory passed ; I felt  that  life  was  going  from  me. 
It  was  dreadful.  I struggled  to  keep  it.  I drew 
a long  breath.  It  was  in  vain.  The  breath 
came  quick  and  thick ; I felt  it  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  My  head,  my  brain  seemed  to  melt 
even,  and  then  the  last  breath  rattled  up  through 
my  throat,  and  I was — dead  »•**** 
You  ask  me  what  were  my  sensations  in  death. 
I had  none.  If  death  bo  what  I suffered,  or 
rather  underwent,  then  the  soul  must  be  asleep 
or  unconscious.  I know  not.  I am  a Christian 
and  not  a Sadducee,  and  yet  that  strange  expe- 
rience has  a right  to  have  shaken  my  faith. 

What  I did  feel,  however,  when  feeling  re- 
turned, I will  tell  you.  At  first  it  was  an  icy 


coldness,  far  surpassing  any  winter  chill  that  you 
can  imagine ; no  outer  cold,  but  a complete  atv 
sence  of  warmth,  within  as  well  as  without,  even 
in  the  breath  of  my  nostrils.  Still  I felt  it  most 
in  my  hands  and  feet.  My  next  sensation  was 
one  of  utter  powerlessness,  and  that  too  of  will 
as  well  as  of  muscle.  I lay — I was  conscious  of 
existence — but  there  was  no  thought  in  my  mind, 
no  movement  in  my  body.  My  heart  may  have 
beat,  probably  it  did  so,  but  I knew  it  not.  I 
scarcely  even  felt  the  breath  pass  through  my 
open  mouth,  and  as  much  as  I did  feel  was  cold 
and  heavy.  I say  I was  conscious.  But  that 
was  all  I might  have  been  dead.  This  might 
have  been  the  grave.  I knew  not.  All  thought 
— all  memory  was  gone. 

Then  little  by  little  my  feeling  grew  sharper. 
I felt  the  cold  more  keenly  still,  and  it  was  fright- 
ful agony.  Then,  too,  I felt  a strange  pain  in 
my  ^stomach,  as  if  it  was  shriveled  np. 

I know  not  how  long  I endured  this,  but  it 
seemed  to  rouse  my  dormant  will,  and  as  that 
returned,  the  use  of  my  other  senses  returned 
likewise.  My  eyes  were  closed,  but  I knew  that 
I could  see,  for  I perceived  a weight  of  darkness 
above  the  shut  lids.  Presently,  too,  I grew  aware 
that  there  was  something  in  my  right  hand,  and 
as  my  senses  grew  keener  and  keener,  and  the 
agony  of  cold  and  weakness  became  still  more 
unbearable,  my  will  grew  stronger,  my  thought 
returned  dimly,  though  my  memory  was  utterly 
gone,  and  I determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
move.  I had  no  idea  that  I was  dead,  for  I 
had  no  memory  that  I had  ever  been  alive,  but 
I was  conscious  of  existence,  and  instinct,  I sup- 
pose, prompted  self-preservation. 

My  first  attempt  was  to  open  my  eyes,  and  in 
this  I at  length  succeeded.  But  I saw  nothing. 
All  was  dark.  Only  when  I had  lain  for  some 
time,  gazing  upward,  did  I know  that  there  was 
a space  of  dark  air  above,  and  that  I was  not 
shut  in  close. 

My  next  effort  was  to  feel  what  was  in  my 
hand.  Whatever  it  might  be,  I knew  that  it 
was  smooth,  and  somewhat  warmer  than  the  icy 
flesh  that  held  it.  Then  I strove  to  raise  this 
arm.  But  in  vain.  Again  and  again  I tried, 
till  suddenly,  with  an  unexpected  jerk,  it  bound- 
ed up,  the  muscles  not  being  wholly  under  my 
will,  and  as  it  did  so,  I felt  some  hot  drops  fall 
on  my  face. 

It  was  this  that  saved  me ; this,  as  it  were, 
that  awoke  me.  These  drops  brought  the  blood 
more  quickly  through  my  ice-bound  veins,  and 
thawed  me  into  life.  Then  I knew  at  once  that 
I held  a bottle  in  my  hand,  and,  in  my  frightful 
gnawing  hunger,  instinct  guided  it  to  my  month. 
I poured  half  the  contents  down  into  my  throat, 
and  oh!  how  fearfully  they  burned,  yet  how 
completely  they  restored  me. 

It  was  brandy,  and  my  memory  returned  suf- 
ficiently for  me  to  know  that  it  was  so.  Yet  I 
guessed  nothing  from  that.  My  mind  could  not 
do  more  than  perceive.  I was  too  powerless  to 
draw  an  inference. 

But  now  the  pain  was  lessened — my  blood  was 
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warmed,  I felt  that  my  heart  beat.  I was  con- 
scious that  I was  alive.  And  now,  too,  though 
I was  still  unable  to  move,  I could  feel  that  I 
was  shut  up  in  some  narrow  casing.  My  feet 
touched  something  upright  below  them.  My 
arms  were  laid  close  to  ray  sides,  and  my  fingers 
and  elbows  found  something  upright  and  wood- 
en on  each  side.  I was  frightfully  cramped,  and 
this  was  a new  pain,  and  a source  too  of  a vague 
fear.  I felt  my  strength  returning,  and  longed 
to  be  free.  Yet  I could  not  move.  I felt  as  if 
imprisoned,  and  this  feeling  was  almost  worse 
than  the  rest. 

I raised  my  arm  again  with  an  effort,  and 
swallowed  some  more  brandy.  Then  my  sight 
became  clearer,  and  I discovered  a dim,  gray 
light,  as  of  the  morning  twilight,  stealing  upon 
the  darkness. 

Presently  I could  move  my  arms.  I passed 
them  about  my  body,  and  felt  a number  of  brass 
buttons,  and  the  smooth  cloth  of  a coat,  and  the 
smoother  satin  of  a large  embroidered  waistcoat. 
This  tauglft  me  nothing.  I thought  it  quite  nat- 
ural, but  that  was  all.  I remembered  nothing 
at  all. 

Then  I tried  to  pass  my  arms  over  the  wood- 
en casing  that  held  me,  and  when  I had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  I found  something  crisp  and 
flimsy,  which  reminded  me  of  muslin,  and  some- 
thing limp  and  smooth,  which  my  returning 
memory  told  me  was  ribbons. 

I asked  myself  what  all  this  meant ; whether 
I was  alive  or  dead ; dreaming,  or  awake.  In 
vain  I tried  to  remember  any  thing  about  my- 
self: my  memory  seemed  bound  up  beyond 
those  simple  limits.  But  I could  bear  it  no 
longer.  I made  a great  effort,  and  by  the  aid 
of  my  arms,  raised  myself  into  a sitting  posture. 

Oh,  how  dreadful  was  the  scene ! I was  sur- 
rounded by  dead  bodies  in  coffins  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  corpses,  too,  not  in  a natural  state  for 
corpses  to  be  in,  but  decked  in  fine  clothes,  and 
surrounded  with  flowers — sham  flowers,  made 
of  crape  or  muslin,  and  gay  ribbons— corpses  in 
marriage  garments. 

I knew  not  what  it  meant.  For  some  min- 
utes I gazed  in  simple  unconsciousness.  Next 
to  me  was  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  his 
cheeks  sunken  in  on  both  sides,  his  jaw  broken 
down,  as  it  were,  from  his  face ; and  he  was  in 
the  blue  and  red  uniform  of  a general,  and  a 
star — mockery! — upon  his  breast,  and  around 
his  coffin  roses  and  tulips  of  every  gaudy  hue. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  but  on  his  face  was  a look 
of  pain. 

On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a fair  girl,  of 
nineteen  perhaps.  She  was  in  a ball-dress  of 
white ; and  oh ! how  that  brought  my  memory 
back.  I remembered  that  I had  often  seen  such 
a dress.  I knew  not  where  or  on  whom,  but  the 
memory  seemed  painful  to  me. 

This  girl  was  lovely.  Her  face  was  still  round ; 
her  white  lips  parted  in  a gentle,  heavenly  smile ; 
her  white  shoulders  still  smooth,  but  the  young 
bosom  that  had  once,  perhaps,  throbbed  with 
love,  now  cold,  sunken,  still.  I looked  long  at 


the  face.  It  was  beautiful.  It  produced  pleas- 
ure in  me.  I did  not  remember  it,  and  yet  as 
I gazed  I thought  I had  seen  it  somewhere — in 
some  dream.  There  were  many  other  bodies, 
and  I stared  at  them  all — at  least  all  that  the 
dim  light  allowed  me  to  see;  but  suddenly  I 
shook,  shuddered,  and  trembled.  I had  at  last 
remembered  that  this  must  be  death,  and  then 
I knew  that  I was  really  alive,  and  the  thought 
of  being  alive  amidst  the  dead  was  awful. 

I made  a desperate  effort,  raised  myself  on 
my  sinking  legs,  and  crawled  from  my  coffin. 
Before  me  was  a large  glass  door.  I remem- 
bered it  must  be  a door.  I crawled  to  it  in 
agony — fearful  agony — the  pain  of  longing  to 
escape,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  from 
weakness.  At  last  I reached  it,  and  by  another 
effort  stood  up  and  looked  out,  and  in  the  gray 
moonlight — for  such  it  was — I saw  a vast  grave- 
yard. Oh ! even  that  sight,  all  alone  as  I was, 
was  cheerful  compared  with  what  was  behind 
me — the  dead.  I sought  to  open  the  door.  I 
felt  and  found  a handle,  but  it  was  useless.  I 
tried  to  6cream,  and  my  voice  fell  almost  with- 
out sound  back  into  my  lungs.  Yet  even  its 
slight  sound  terrified  me.  I feared  lest  it  should 
wake  some  of  those  bodies  behind  me,  and  this 
terror  lent  an  unnatural  force  to  my  weak,  wast- 
ed limbs. 

I shook  the  door  with  all  my  might.  I thrust 
my  fist  through  the  glass,  and  then  I uttered  a 
wild,  piercing  shriek. 

Oh,  how  terrible  was  that  solitude!  The 
sound  echoed  through  the  dead-house,  and 
passed  over  the  white,  quiet  tomb-stones,  and 
there  was  no  answer.  I shrieked  again  and 
again,  and  then,  utterly  weakened,  I clung  al- 
most senseless  to  the  door. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  I hung  there,  shrink- 
ing close  up  to  escape  the  horror  behind  me- 
an age  of  agony. 

At  last  a light  gleamed  close  by. 

Oh ! how  it  cheered  me.  I called  for  help, 
and  no  longer  feared  my  own  voice.  Still  there 
was  no  answer ; but,  in  a moment  or  two,  a fig- 
ure advanced  slowly  and  cautiously,  and,  by 
Heaven ! I thought  it  was  the  figure  of  a dead 
man — so  white,  so  full  of  dread  was  the  face. 
It  advanced,  step  by  step,  holding  the  light  be- 
fore it  high  up  with  a trembling  hand.  I cried, 
but  still  it  answered  not.  I cried,  “For  God’s 
sake  let  me  out ! Are  you  a man  or  a corpse  ?” 

He  answered  not,  but  came  on  slowly,  and  I 
could  see  him  tremble.  At  last  he  came  almost 
close  up,  but  stopped  and  turned  the  light  full 
upon  my  face.  For  some  minutes,  at  least,  he 
stood  thus,  and  not  knowing  who  or  what  he 
was,  whether  dead  or  alive,  I could  only  cling 
to  the  door  and  gaze  at  him  madly. 

Presently  I heard  a jingling  as  of  iron,  next 
a grating  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  then  the 
door  was  opened,  and  I fell  insensible  upon  my 
face. 

When  I revived,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  pleas- 
ure about  me.  I was  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able. Somebody  was  rubbing  my  feet — some- 
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body  else  chafing  my  hands.  Some  time  this 
lasted,  and  then  I sat  np. 

I was  in  a small  room,  with  a fire  and  a light- 
ed candle ; and  the  man  of  the  lantern,  whom 
I gradually  recognized,  was  robbing  my  feet, 
while  another  man,  whom  at  last  I recognized, 
too,  as  my  own  doctor,  was  standing  beside  me, 
clapping  the  palms  of  my  hands  violently. 

‘‘Thank  God!”  I heard  him  exclaim,  and 
the  sound  of  this  voice  cheered  me. 

At  length  I was  alive  again.  They  gave  me 
food,  which  I devoured  ravenously  5 they  gave 
me  a warm  drink,  which  made  me  feel  fresh  and 
hearty,  and  after  an  hour’s  time  or  so,  I was  sit- 
ting up  talking  almost  sensibly  to  the  doctor. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I discovered 
that  I was  dressed  in  full  diplomatic  costume. 
What  absurdity  I 

And  now  you  will  be  asking  what  all  this 
means,  and  I will  give  yoq  the  key  of  the  won- 
der, to  set  your  mind  at  rest. 

Of  course  you  have  guessed  that  I bad  been 
in  a kind  of  trance ; fortunately,  however,  of  a 
slight  kind,  and  one  which  only  lasted  two  days. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  at  Munich  and  in 
many  other  Continental  towns,  tlie  plague  was 
once  a terrible  guest.  In  consequence  of  this, 
it  is  imperative  to  convey  every  dead  body,  an 
hour  or  two  after  death,  to  a public  dead-house, 
where  they  lie  in  their  coffins  till  all  is  ready  for 
their  interment.  But  as  trances  occasionally 
happen,  and  people  have  been  known  to  come 
to  life  again,  the  friends  dress  them  up  in  their 
clothes  of  state  and  surround  them  with  flowers, 
in  order  that  should  they  awake  they  may  not 
be  shocked  to  death  again  by  finding  themselves 
in  a grave-cloth  and  a hard  coffin.  It  is  a pretty 
idea,  to  make  death  look  so  gay ; for,  after  all, 
is  not  death  a wedding,  a marriage  of  the  soul 
to  its  Maker,  which  brings  us  into  the  blessed- 
ness of  eternal  life  ? So,  then,  they  deck  them 
for  a wedding,  and  they  place  in  the  hand  of 
each  a bottle  or  flask  of  brandy,  that  they  may 
not  die  of  exhaustion. 

Of  late  years  they  have  had  recourse  to  an- 
other expedient,  which,  unfortunately  for  me, 
was  unknown  in  my  day.  They  attach  to  the 
fingers  of  the  dead  body  a ring,  to  which  is  fas- 
tened the  wire  of  a bell  which  hangs  in  the  room 
of  the  guardian  of  the  cemetery.  The  slightest 
movement  of  the  limbs  suffices  to  ring  this  bell, 
and  the  watcher,  prepared  with  cordials  and  re- 
storatives, rushes  to  the  place,  and  rescues  the 
wretched  creature  from  the  awful  position.  But 
in  my  day  the  instances  of  trance  had  been  very 
few,  and,  as  I afterward  learned  from  the  watch- 
er, he  had  never  known  one  before,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  alarm  he  was  in. 

Is  it  strange  or  not  that  my  first  thought,  when 
I recovered  my  memory  sufficiently  to  know  that 
I had  thus  woken  up  from  death,  was  thankful- 
mess  for  this  return  to  life,  and  a horror  of  death, 
an  awful  dread  of  dying  again  ? The  fact  was, 
that  my  memory  went  no  further.  Up  to  this 
time  I remembered  nothing  that  had  taken  place 
before  the  trance.  All  my  past  life  was  a blank, 


and  I only  remembered  with  a shudder  the  scene 
of  death  that  I had  lately  gazed  upon. 

But  gradually  the  sight  of  an  old  face — that 
of  the  doctor — recalled  a faint  glimmering  of  the 
far  past,  far  indeed  as  it  seemed  to  me.  The 
doctor,  by  good  chance,  was  an  old  friend,  and, 
moreover,  a clever  leech,  and  a discreet  man. 

“ And  what,”  I asked  him,  44  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?” 

44  What  ? my  dear  friend.  What  else  should 
it  be  except  that  you  have  been  very  ill,  and  I 
had  you  brought  to  my  own  house  that  I might 
nurse  you  better.” 

I was  silent  for  a time.  This  answer  did  not 
satisfy  me,  and  at  last  a bright  thought  struck 
me,  and  looking  archly  at  the  wary  disciple  of 
Galen,  I said : “ Ah,  but,  doctor,  how  does  that 
man  come  to  be  here?” 

“That  man,”  said  he,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself ; 44  why,  my  dear  friend,  that’s  my  serv- 
ant John ; don’t  you  remember  him  ?” 

4 ‘Ah,  doctor,  doctor,  I’m  afraid  you  are  try- 
ing to  make  a fool  of  me.  Your  Jfbn  had  red 
hair,  and  besides,  I know  that  man.  He  be- 
longs to  the — the  cemetery.” 

“Oh ! nonsense,  you’re  dreaming.  Well, 
how  do  you  feel  now  ?” 

I certainly  felt  a new  man.  Though  weak 
and  depressed,  still  I was  free  from  the  dread 
and  agony  l had  suffered,  and,  as  I sat  up  in  a 
largo  chair  near  the  cheerful  fire,  and  looked  at 
the  doctor’s  well-known  and  now  cheerful  little 
face — for  ho  was  delighted  to  find  me  recovering, 
though  he  would  not  leave  me — the  memory  of 
the  past  Btole  back  by  fits  and  starts. 

At  last  I took  a strange  resolution. 

With  a great  deal  of  trouble  I persuaded  the 
doctor  to  keep  my  resurrection,  as  I called  it,  a 
profound  secret  for  a few- days.  I told  him  it 
was  positively  necessary  to  my  happiness,  and 
he,  probably  thinking  that  I required  great  care, 
at  last  consented  on  condition  that  I would  go 
back  to  his  house  during  that  time.  I then  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  man,  and,  by  liberal  prom- 
ises of  payment,  I learned  from  him  that  I was 
then  in  the  watch-house  attached  to  the  ceme- 
tery ; and  further,  that  my  funeral  was  to  have 
taken  place  the  next  day,  for  I had  been  dead 
two  days.  I induced  him  to  keep  the  secret, 
too,  and  that  I might  cany  out  my  plans,  he 
was  to  take  the  clothes  I then  had  on,  to  nail  up 
my  coffin  in  the  morning,  and  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  the  funeral,  as  if  I were  really  dead. 

When  all  these  arrangements  were  made,  I 
retired  to  the  doctor’s  house. 

The  next  morning  I sent  out  the  doctor’s 
servant  to  buy  me  an  enormous  pair  of  false 
mustaches  and  a light-colored  wig,  shaved  off 
my  pet  whiskers,  which  were  very  large  and 
silky,  and,  having  donned  a suit  of  the  doctors 
sombre  clothing,  so  unlike  my  usual  well-made 
London  attire,  I promised  myself  an  amusing 
campaign. 

At  eleven  o’clock  I attended  my  own  funeral  1 
The  mourners  were  not  very  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  Lord  E •,  whQ  came  in  earnest,  the 
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two  other  attaches,  who  came  for  the  sake  of 
decorum,  and  a few  German  friends,  who  had 
been  more  or  less  intimate  with  me,  and  came 
to  pass  the  time. 

They  assembled  at  my  lodgings,  but  I had 
not  courage  to  go  up  there,  and  waited  till  they 
had  come  down,  and  the  three  mourning  car- 
riages were  filing  off.  I jumped  into  the  last  of 
them,  in  which  were  already  seated  the  two  at- 
taches, and,  by  a strange  coincidence,  my  rival 
Stockenheim. 

I had  not  noticed  his  being  there,  and,  I con- 
fess, when  I found  myself  by  his  side,  I trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  with  emotion,  and  it  demand- 
ed all  my  power  over  myself  to  prevent  a revela- 
tion of  my  real  character.  But  BtiU  greater  was 
my  amazement  when  I saw  the  real  sorrow  on 
the  face  of  the  heavy,  conceited  German,  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  indifference  of  my 
two  countrymen,  who  had  not  only  not  been  my 
rivals,  but  had  always  professed  a tender  friend- 
ship for  me.  I could  not  understand  this. 
Stockenheim,  at  least,  had  a right  to  rejoice  at 
my  decease,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
reality  of  his  grief. 

At  first,  they  all  three  looked  at  me  with 
some  interest ; but  my  disguise  was  so  complete 
that  they  could  discover  nothing  more  than  an 
accidental  likeness.  I was  so  completely  Ger- 
man in  appearance,  that  the  two  Englishmen 
began  talking  to  one  another  in  English. 

“ Devilish  like  poor  G ; isn’t  he  ?”  said 

the  younger  one.  How  completely  I saw  the 
commonplaceness  of  that  “poor” 

“ Yes ; but  he’s  evidently  a German — can’t  be 
any  relation.  Besides,  there  has  been  no  time 
for  his  friends  to  hear  even  of  his  fust  illness.” 

There  was  a pause. 

“ D — d stupid  thing  a funeral  is !”  began  the 
younger  one  again. 

“ Think  so?  For  my  part  I rather  like  it. 
The  church-yard  is  always  to  my  mind  the  mo6t 
cheerful  place  going.  But  then  it  is  not  every 
day  one  gets  a senior  moved  from  over  one’s 
head.” 

“Ah,  my  boy,  and  you  think  you  will  step 
into  G ’s  post.  I wish  you  may  get  it,  es- 

pecially as  I have  been  promised  the  first  paid 
attacheship  this  six  months.” 

“And  I have  been  stuck  down  in  this  cursed 
place  for  the  last  three  years.  It  will  be  a gross 
shame  if  they  give  it  you.” 

“ By  Jove,  how  savage  G would  be  if  tie 

could  only  hear  us  fighting  for  his  empty  post 
on  the  way  to  his  funeral ! Ha ! ha  1 and  he, 
too,  so  devilish  proud  as  he  was — ha ! ha !” 

I noticed  here  that  Stockenheim  looked  thor- 
oughly disgusted  at  the  merriment,  and  my  heart 
melted  toward  my  rival. 

“ Yes,  and  he  was  one  of  those  terribly  affec- 
tionate men,  who  always  want  to  make  a bosom 
friend  of  you,  nolens , volens .” 

“Ah,”  thought  I,  “I  shall  not  attempt  that 
a second  time  with  you,  my  boy.  Make  your 
mind  easy  on  that  score.” 

“Yes,  a good  fellow,  very,”  answered  the 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  80.— Q 
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younger.  “ But  a thorough  ass,  so  awfully  ro- 
mantic and  spoony.” 

“ Ah,  talking  of  that,  I wonder  how  the  fair 
Frankenstein  stood  the  news  of  his  death.  But 
Stockenheim  can  tell  us  more  about  that.” 

I could  feel  my  heart  thump  like  an  earth- 
quake within  me  as  he  said  this. 

The  speaker  turned  to  Stockenheim,  to  whom 
he  spoke  in  German. 

“ Have  you  seen  Mademoiselle  Frankenstein 
since  the  unhappy  event  ?”  he  asked,  with  pro- 
found misery  in  his  voice. 

“Alas,  no,”  answered  the  heavy  officer. 

“ She  has  shut  herself  up;  she  accuses  herself 
of  being  the  cause  of  it.  She  is  quite  mad  with 
grief,  they  say ; and,  indeed,  they  will  not  even 
admit  me  to  the  house,  though  I was — ” 

“ — quite  her  cavalier  servant,”  suggested  the 
elder  attach^. 

“No,  not  that.  I always  had  an  idea  that 
she  was  attached  to  this  young  Englishman, 
and  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.’* 

Good  Heaven ! I was  beside  myself  with  joy. 

I longed  to  leap  from  the  carriage,  and  rush  to 
the  Frankenstein s,  and  clasp  Ida  in  my  arms. 
But  I had  deeper  plans,  and  dared  not  yet.  I 
longed,  however,  to  question  him  as  to  the  proofs 
of  this ; but  then  my  voice  would  have  betrayed 
me,  and  there  I sat,  oh ! how  happy,  straining 
my  ears  to  catch  every  syllable. 

“But  really,”  resumed  the  elder  of  the  two 
attaches,  “I  am  very  much  astonished  at  what 
you  tell  me  about  Mademoiselle  Frankenstein. 

Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  poor 
dear  friend  was  not  worthy  of  all  her  sympathy 
and  affection.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a young 
man  who  not  only  deserved  all  our  esteem  but 
engaged  all  our  affection.”  (I  could  scarcely 
keep  my  countenance  at  this  flagrant  hypocrisy, 
after  what  he  had  just  been  saying  in  English.) 
“Then,  too,  he  was  very  good-looking,  poor 
fellow  I and  so  engaging  and  agreeable  in  his 
mannere.  But  no—;  I meant  to  say  that  I 
had  always  observed  about  the  lady  in  question 
a decided  indifference  to  our  poor  friend,  at 
least  in  all  matters  of  the  heart ; though,  I con- 
fess, she  seemed  to  enjoy  his  society  and  supe- 
rior talents.” 

“Just  so,”  answered  the  officer.  “Just 
what  I always  felt  myself;  and  without  ap- 
pearing vain,  I may  say  that  the  young  count- 
ess seemed  to  show  a decided  preference — ” 

“ Yes,  you  lucky  dog ! she  was  always  mak- 
ing les  doux  yeux  at  you,  even  while  talking  te 
G .” 

“But  I grieve  to  say  that  this  death,”  con- 
tinued Stockenheim  (and  there  were  tears  in 
his  voice),  “ has  not  only  deprived  me  of  a man 
for  whom,  as  a constant  rival,  I had  nourished 
a real  friendship;  for,  after  all,  although  my 
rival,  you  may  say,  did  he  not  also  at  the  samq_. 
time  advance  my  interests — at  least  I thought  V 
so  then — by  affording  a blind  to  society  ? How- 
ever, I was  saying  I have  not  only  lost  an  ex- 
cellent friend,  but  this  event  has  disclosed  many 
very  bitter  truths  to  me.  I confess,  gentlemen, 
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that  I can  now  have  no  doubt  that  this  lovely  j 
girl  was  making  me  the  blind,  and  was  really 
attached  to  this  unfortunate  Englishman.  And 
do  you  know  why  she  acted  in  this  strange  man- 
ner?” 

44  Not  the  remotest,  except  that  young  ladies  | 
will  flirt  occasionally ; a$d  1 believe  making  love 
to  one  man  while  you  feel  it  for  another,  is  one 
ef  the  first  rules  of  the  charitable  art  of  flirta- 
tion.” 

“Well,  however  that  may  be,  oven  admit- 
ting, as  I fear  is  the  case,  that  the  young  count- 
ess is  a flirt — ” 

44  Ibu,  at  least,  ought  to  admit  it.  Eh  ?” 

44  Ah,  you  are  cruel — ” 

44  Foigive  me,  only  just  to  you.” 

44  Well,  in  this  case  it  was  otherwise.  I have 
learned  that  her  parents  were,  and  still  are, 
most  anxious  that  she  should  marry  the  young 

Due  do  P , who,  as  you  know,  is  no  less 

wealthy  in  lands  than  in  rank.” 

44  Ah,  r see ; and  so  the  young  lady  conceal- 
ed her  real  preference  by  making  you  the  pre- 
text.” 

44  Alas,  I fear  so.” 

At  this  moment,  fortunately  for  me,  the  car- 
riages, which  had  been  moving  along  at  the 
slow  pace  which  is  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
grief,  during  this  conversation,  stopped  near  the 
cemetery,  and  we  all  adjourned  to  the  grave. 

Near  it  was  the  empty  coffin  covered  with  a 
black  pall.  I stood  by  while  the  funeral  serv- 
ice was  going  on,  and  really,  at  first,  there  was 
something  so  ludicrous  in  all  this  pomp  and  cer- 
emony and  well  got-up  grief  over  nothing  but 
deal  boards  and  brass  nails,  that  I could  scarce- 
ly refrain  from  laughter. 

But  when  Lord  E , the  tears  really  in  his 

eyes,  came  forward  when  all  was  done,  and  in 
a hoarse  voice  said:  44 We  have  lost  a good 
friend  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth — one 
whom  I had  learned  to  love,  and  who  can  nev- 
er be  replaced  to  me — a diligent  and  hearty  as- 
sistant, a true  gentleman,  and  a man  of  heart,” 
then  I felt  almost  sorry  that  I was  not  really 
dead,  to  merit  such  kindness — kindness  never 
shown  to  a man  till  he  is  stiff  and  cold,  and, 
you  may  believe  me,  I felt  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  myself  for  thus  befooling  an  honest  friend- 
ship. 

I looked  round  on  those  present,  and  from 
that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  I could  detect 
who  were  true,  who  false  friends,  for  grief  is  the 
most  difficult  passion  to  simulate. 

We  dispersed,  and  so  far  I was  delighted 
with  my  adventure.  My  death  had  not  only 
revealed  my  true  friends,  but,  far  more  glori- 
ous, had  given  me  the  heart  that  I prized  above 
all.  Still,  with  a perversity  peculiar  to  my  na- 
ture, I doubted  of  the  whole  truth  of  what  I had 
heard,  and,  to  be  brief,  I resolved  to  judge  for 
myself. 

The  day  passed,  and  when  evening  came  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  call  at  the 
Frankensteins  in  my  disguise,  and  announce 
myself  as  a friend  of  my  deceased  self,  charged 


by  myself  to  carry  some  message  to  my  own 
lady-love.  The  scheme  was  bold,  but  I de- 
termined to  try  it. 

As  I went,  however,  I thought  I would  just 
look  in  at  the  cemetery.  You  probably  know 
that  it  is  the  custom  abroad  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  your  friends  and  relations  with  fiowera 
and  immortelle s.  Now  I had  no  relations  in 
Munich,  and  very  few  foreign  friends  who  cared 
sufficiently  about  me  to  undertake  this.  Still, 
I thought  that  my  faithful  valet,  whom  I had 
been  astonished  not  to  see  at  the  funeral,  might 
possibly  bring  his  little  token  to  a master  he  had 
loved  so  much. 

I determined  at  any  rate  to  see  if  any  one 
cared  about  me. 

Just  as  I was  entering  the  grave-yard,  I saw 
two  figures  before  it,  one  of  which,  clothed  in 
deep  mourning,  I instantly  recognized  as  that 
of  Ida.  I was  amazed.  What  friend  was  she 
going  to  weep  and  pray  for?  I remembered 
that  her  grandmother  was  buried  there.  This 
possibly  explained  it.  But  full  of  a vague  hope 
that  this  was  not  her  object,  I followed  her.  She 
went  first  to  the  keeper,  and  presently  I saw 
him  conducting  her  ■ — yes,  oh  joy  ! — to  my 
grave. 

I slipped  from  monument  to  monument,  and 
finally  concealed  myself  behind  one  from  which 
I could  watch  her  movements.  The  other  fig- 
ure, which  was  her  maid,  carried  a basket  of 
fresh  flowers.  Ida  took  them  from  her  hand, 
and  scattered  them  over  the  fresh-turned  earth. 
Then  bidding  her  retire  a little,  she  knelt  down 
beside  the  grave. 

Oh  joy ! oh  joy ! why  was  I not  dead  to  drink 
her  tears  as  they  flowed — for  I saw  them — upon 
the  sod?  Why  was  I alive  to  turn  her  grief  to 
foolishness  ? 

But  I could  no  longer  endure  this  restraint. 
•The  joy  was  too  great  for  me.  I stole  quietly 
up,  and  stood  near  her.  I heard  her  bitter  sobs 
for  a while,  and — yes — her  prayer,  her  fervent 
prayer — that  she  too  might  follow  me  soon. 

Then  she  rose  slowly  and  sadly.  She  turned 
and  saw  me,  and  at  first  her  face  was  deadly 
pale.  Then  recovering  herself,  she  looked 
strangely  at  me,  as  if  to  ask  why  a stranger  in- 
truded upon  her  grief.  I made  a great  effort  to 
conceal  my  voice  and  my  emotion,  and  then 
spoke. 

“Mademoiselle,”  I said,  bowing  respectfully, 
44  pardon  my  intrusion.  This  is  the  grave  of 
my  best  friend.  You  can  guess  why  I came 
hither.  But  when  I found  you  here,  knowing 
as  I did  that  my  poor  friend  had  no  relations  in 
Munich,  I immediately  guessed  that  you  must 
be  Mademoiselle  Frankenstein.  Am  I right  in 
my  conjecture  ?” 

She  colored  violently,  even  in  spite  of  the  dead- 
ly whiteness  of  her  sunken  cheeks,  and  replied 
with  dignity,  44 You  are  right,  Sir;  but  permit 
me  to  ask  what  reason  you  had  for  this  strange 
conjecture  ?” 

44 1 will  tell  you.  You  may  not  perhaps  be 
aware  that  I was  present  at  the  death  of  my 
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poor  friend.  I was  the  only  person  there  be- 
sides his  servant.  He  charged  me  with  a mes- 
sage to  yon — ” 

“Oh!”  (she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart) 
“is  it  true?  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  what  he 
said!'* 

“ This  message  I should  have  delivered  be- 
fore, had  I not  learned  that  yon  were  in  afflic- 
tion. I scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend  could  be  the  cause  of  your  sor- 
row, bnt  I learned  it  this  morning  by  accident, 
and  I need  scarcely  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I was 
to  hear  it,  for  you  must  be  fully  aware  that  he 
was  deeply — deeply  attached  to  you.” 

“ Oh,  me !”  she  exclaimed.  “If  I had  been 
certain  of  that.  Alas ! But  tell  me  now  his 
message — quickly.” 

“It  was  a strange  one.  He  imagined — I 
know  not  whether  rightly  or  not — that  you  were 
attached  to  another  person.  But  such  was  his 
devotion,  I may  almost  say  his  madness,  that 
he  bid  me  warn  you,  for  your  sake,  that  he  felt 
certain — that  he  knew  it  by  an  inward  instinct 
— that  he  should  be  with  you  after  his  death.” 

I was  so  fervent  in  uttering  these  words,  that 
my  voice  resumed  its  natural  tone  in  spite  of 
myself.  She  started  as  she  heard  it,  and  her 
pale  cheek  grew  paler  yet.  She  stopped  and 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and  as  she  gazed 
her  own  became  more  and  more  troubled.  I 
felt  I could  not  endure  it  much  longer. 

“You  would  be  happy,”  I said,  hurriedly, 
“ to  see  him  once  more,  would  you  not  ?” 

• “Yes,  yes!”  she  cried.  “But,  oh!  how 
your  voice  resembles  his,  and  though  it  is  dark, 
I seem  to  see  some  likeness  even  in  your  face. 
You  are  an  Englishman.  Tell  me  if  you  are  not 
his  brother,  or  some — ” 

She  stopped  still,  gazing  on  me  intently,  with 
a look  of  uncertainty  and  almost  of  dread.  I felt 
a tantalizing  desire  to  tear  off  my  disguise,  to* 
reveal  my  living  self,  and  throw  myself  at  her 
feet,  but  no — I saw  the  ravages  grief  had  made. 
1 knew  that  this  shock  would  be  too  much  for 
her,  and  in  gratitude  for  her  love  I made  a 
strong  effort  and  restrained  my  eagerness. 

“ You  are  not  wrong,”  I said,  again  disguis- 
ing my  voice.  “ I am  a relation,  but  I can  not 
now  explain  how.  I have  still,  liowever,  to 
complete  my  message  to  you.  It  is  a strange 
one ; prepare  yourself  to  hear  it.” 

“ I am  prepared ; go  on,”  she  replied,  but  in 
a voice  so  tremulous  that  it  belied  her  words. 

“ It  was  this : he  bid  me  say  that  death  is  a 
strange  thing,  a deep  mystery  which  none  of  us 
understand.  He  felt  that  he  was  dying,  but  he 
knew  he  might  live  again.” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  I shall  see  him  again,  I 
know,  but — ” 

“ You  will.  You  have  only  to  name  an  hour 
to  receive  him,  and  he  will  be  with  you  alive.” 

“Alive!  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  You 
are  jesting  on  a sacred  subject.  How  dare  you, 
Sir,  come  here  to  mock  me  ? Leave  me  im- 
mediately.” 

“I  will  leave  you  if  you  wish  it,  certainly. 


But  I am  bound  to  warn  you.  To-night  you 
will  see  him.” 

I turned  hurriedly  away.  She  called  after 
me,  but  I did  not  return.  I felt  that  this  as- 
sumption of  mystery,  and  this  excitement  of  a 
vague  hope,  was  the  best  way  to  prepare  her. 

When  I had  gone  some  distance,  I looked 
back.  I saw  her  standing  over  the  empty  grave, 
with  her  head  sunk  upon  her  bosom.  What 
prayer,  what  wish  was  she  uttering? 

I now  made  haste  to  get  back  to  my  own 
lodgings,  so  as  to  resume  my  real  character,  and 
prepare  for  the  evening.  I had  scarcely  entered 
the  porte-cochere  of  the  large  house  in  which  I 
had  lived  before  my  death,  when  I heard  a joy- 
ful, uproarious  barking  in  the  yard.  It  was 
Caesar,  my  own  dog,  my  best  friend.  “ Ah!” 
thought  I,  “ what  is  human  friendship  compared 
with  this?  AH  my  friends,  even  Ida  herself, 
have  been  deceived  by  a mere  wig  and  mustache ; 
but  the  dog  we  kick  and  beat  and  despise  knows 
even  the  6ound  of  my  distant  footsteps.”  I went 
to  him,  found  him  chained  in  the  yard—he  had 
never  been  chained  when  I was  alive — received 
his  wild  caresses,  and  unloosed  him. 

“Ah !”  I thought,  “ this  is  a strange  way  of 
fulfiUing  my  dying  injunctions.  What  does 
Master  Karl  mean  by  chaining  the  dog  up  ?” 

I was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  As  I mounted 
the  stairs  I heard  a noise  of  most  unwonted 
merriment  in  my  own  apartment.  I knew  the 
reputation  possessed  by  undertakers  aU  the  world 
over  for  jovialty,  but  still  I thought  this  going  a 
little  too  far. 

I found  the  outer  door  open,  and,  walking  in, 
opened  that  of  the  dining-room ; and  there,  to 
my  amazement,  amidst  an  uproar  of  intoxica- 
tion, with  glasses  rattling  on  the  table,  and  the 
room  filled  with  a dense  smoke  from  some  doz- 
en pipes,  6tood  my  faithful  valet,  addressing  a 
speech  to  some  ten  or  twelve  grooms,  couriers, 
butlers,  powdered  mercuries,  and  sleek  French 
cooks,  from  the  embassy  and  the  houses  of  the 
nobility.  I was  certainly  more  amused  than  an- 
noyed, and  thinking  it  just  possible  that  it  might 
be  the  custom  in  Munich  to  hold  a wake  after  a 
master’s  death,  I bowed  to  the  company. 

“Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  gentlemen,”  I 
said,  very  blandly,  “ my  business  wiU  do  at  any 
time.” 

“ Tm  glad  to  hear  it !”  cried  Karl  from  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  more  than  three  parts 
drunk,  “ I'm  not  much  in  the  humor  for  busi- 
ness just  now.  But  don't  go  away,  my  friend. 
Come  in,  bring  yourself  to  anchor,  and  take  a 
glass  of  port — dayvilish  fine  port — too.” 

I took  a seat  meekly,  and  a “gentleman”  in 
plush  and  powder  did  me  the  honor  to  pass  me 
the  decanter  which  contained  my  own  superb 
wine,  which  had  been  bottled  in  1795,  and 
which  these  rascally  varlets  were  pouring  down 
their  throats  in  tumblers!  No  wonder  they 
were  rather  unsteady. 

Meanwhile  I was  observing  my  very  faithful 
valet.  He  was  certainly  magnificently  got  up. 
He  was  not  content  with  having  arrayed  his  per- 
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son  in  the  very  cream  of  my  wardrobe,  in  the 
most  “chaste”  of  my  “continuations”  and  the 
most  delicate  of  my  vests,  but  he  had  gone  to 
the  extent  of  mimicking  my  “get-up”  in  every 
particular.  By  dint  of  a liberal  supply  of  my 
Macassar,  he  had  given  to  his  naturally  stub- 
born hair  all  the  elegant  twists  and  curls  of  my 
own  neglige  locks — a style  which  was  then  just 
coming  into  fashion.  The  lace  frill,  the  most 
rtchercht  I possessed,  was  disposed  in  the  same 
careful,  careless  manner  which  it  was  generally 
supposed  I was  wont  to  study ; though  with  my 
dying  breath  I will  assert  that  I never  spent  two 
minutes  over  its  arrangements.  Then  he  had 
drawn  on  with  considerable  difficulty  a pair  of 
my  Paris  gloves  of  the  most  delicate  lavender 
hue,  which  I kept  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  court  in ; and  in  his  hands  thus  re- 
duced— he  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
buttons  to  meet — he  waved,  with  all  the  abandon 
of  a young  exquisite,  a handkerchief  of  the 
choicest  cambric,  which — tell  it  not  in  Munich 
— I had  stolen  from  Ida  herself.  This  was  too 
much  for  me.  But  I was  now  accustomed  to 
restrain  my  passions,  and  I bore  it  all  with  the 
most  Christian  humility. 

In  the  other  hand  he  waved  one  of  my  sixty- 
shilling Havanas,  took  a slight  puff  at  it,  and 
then  throwing  it  down  with  an  inimitable  air 
of  disgust,  exclaimed,  “These  cigars  is  not  worth 
a farden” — a jest  and  phrase  which  elicited  the 
admiration  of  all  his  compeers. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  then  began,  still  waving 
the  sacred  cambric,  and  with  his  eyelids  evi- 
dently weighed  down  by  the  fumes  of  my  old 
port,  “ I will  resume  my  observations.  I was 
saying,  gentlemen,  that  our  departed  friend,  Mr. 

G- , regarded  me  in  the  light  of  a brother — a 

brother,  did  I say  ? Gentlemen,  I should  rather 
say  a [hiccup] — a thingimbob — you  know  what 
I [hiccup]  mean,  gentlemen — in  the  light  of  his 
huzzom  friend.  You  will  understand,  gentle- 
men, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  [another 
hiccup]  to  leave  hi9  property  to  any  one  else ; 
and  in  my  hands,  you  will  admit,  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  better  lodged  than  in  his  own.  As 
long  as  it  lasts,  gentlemen — and  there’s  wine  in 
them  cellars  down  stairs  as  will  keep  us  going 
many  another  night  like  this — as  long  as  it  lasts 
you  will  always  find  in  this  house,  gentlemen, 
that  beverage  which  inebriates,  though  it  does 
not — I mean  to  say — Well,  gentlemen,  I will 
not  detain  you.  I have  only  to  propose  a toast, 
hi  which  I am  sure  you  will  all  unite,  ‘ To  my 

late  friend,  Mr.  G , and  may  he  rest  in  peace 

forever.’  ” 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  this  lively  dis- 
course there  was  a continuous  uproar  of  ap- 
plause and  health-drinking,  mingled  with  nu- 
merous epithets  applied  to  myself,  which  were 
neither  choice  nor  flattering,  and  one  individ- 
ual near  me  remarked  that  “he  was  doosed 
glad  the  old  boy  was  under  the  ground,  and  he 
hoped  a certain  gentleman  in  black  would  take 
care  of  him,”  to  which  I replied,  “ Indeed,  are 
you?” 


When  the  uproar  had  subsided  a little,  1 got 
up. 

“ I rise  to  return  thanks,”  I began ; but  here 
I was  assailed  with  an  indiscriminate  clamor, 
and  cries  on  all  sides  of  “Shut  up!”  “Turn 
him  out!”  “Hold  your  jaw!”  and  “Put  his 
nose  in  a bag,  do !”  from  the  Englishmen,  while 
phlegmatic  “ Donnerwetters”  and  “ Potztau- 
sends”  from  the  Germans,  kept  me  silent  for 
some  minutes.  At  length  I began  again : 

“ I am  sorry,  my  good  men,  to  disturb  your 
vezy  innocent  amusements,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  agreeable  position  of  Mr.  Karl,  over  there. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  gentleman  over  whoee 
death  you  are  now  so  amiably  rejoicing  is  not 
dead  at  all.” 

Another  volley  of  inteijections  now  stopped 
me  again,  but  at  length  the  majority  seemed  in- 
terested in  w'hat  appeared  to  them  the  original* 
ity  of  my  remarks,  and  silence  was  restored. 

“The  best  proof  of  what  I say,”  I continued, 
“will  be  to  introduce  him  personally  to  you.  I 

believe  most  of  you  know  Mr.  G by  sight” 

— here,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all  present, 

I pulled  off  the  wig — “and  most  of  you  would 
know  him  again,  if  you  were  sober  enough  to 
have  your  senses  about  you  ?”  and  this  time  I 
pulled  off  the  false  mustadies,  and  stood  in  pro- 
pria personae  before  them. 

My  faithful  valet  reeled  in  horror  and  fell 
back.  The  other  servants,  most  of  whom  had 
seen  me  often  enough  to  recognize  me  at  once, 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  jumping  up  from 
their  seats,  pushed  frantically,  tumbling  one 
over  the  other,  to  where  their  quondam  host 
lay  gasping,  and  shouted,  “Fire!  robbery ! it’s 
his  ghost,  it’s  his  ghost !” 

It  was  as  much  as  I could  do  to  keep  my 
countenance  at  their  dismay,  but  the  tables  were 
doomed  to  be  turned.  Two  or  three  of  his  as- 
sociates helped  the  luckless  Karl  to  his  legs. 
He  stared  at  me  in  bewilderment  for  a moment 
or  two,  and  then,  seizing  a decanter  from  the  ta- 
ble, flung  it  at  my  head  with  all  his  might. 

I bent  down  and  avoided  the  blow  which  would 
certainly  have  killed  me.  But  the  next  minute 
the  rascal  shouted  with  exultation,  “Never  mind 
him,  you  fools ! it’s  all  a hoax,  it’s  a flam ; some 

fellow  as  wants  to  frighten  you.  It’s  not  G 

at  all.  He’s  made  a mess  of  it  this  time,  for  he’s 

forgotten  the  whiskers,  and  G was  too  fond 

of  his  to  come  without  them.” 

This  was  certainly  a “ stumper”  for  me,  for  I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  I had  made  a sacrifice 
of  those  favorite  appendages  that  very  morning. 

I was  now  in  the  midst  of  a dozen  infuriated 
drunkards,  and  the  position  was  embarrassing/ 
for  I was  in  a hurry  to  get  dressed  to  go  and  see 
Ida.  Luckily  I remembered  that  Cftsar  had 
slipped  into  the  room  after  me  when  I came  in, 
and  I now  saw  him  lying  at  my  feet.  He  might 
help  me. 

“Now,  you  scoundrels!”  I cried,  “you  pre- 
tend to  doubt  my  identity,  but  Til  show  you  that 
I am  really  myself,  and  the  dog  shall  put  you  to 
j shame.  Here,  Caesar — here,  boy!” 
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In  a minute  the  faithful  beast  jumped  up, 
and,  patting  his  paws  on  my  shoulders,  poked 
his  broad  nose  into  my  face. 

44  There,  you  rascal !”  I cried  to  Karl.  4f  Do 
you  remember  what  you  promised  me  on  my 
death-bed  ? and  instead  of  performing  it,  while 
you  get  drunk  off  my  wine  two  days  after  my 
death,  you  chain  up  this  poor  dog  that  never  had 
a collar  round  his  neck  before.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself?” 

44  Ashamed  of  myself!”  cried  the  scoundrel, 
emboldened  by  a fresh  tumbler  of  old  port. 
“Ashamed  of  myself  to  you ! Who  are  you? 
I should  like  to  know.  Why,  of  course,  you  have 
been  making  friends  with  the  dog  down  stairs.” 

44 Of  course  he  has,”  cried  the  others,  with  one 
voice.  “Let’s  duck  him — let’s  take  him  down 
and  pump  over  him.  Serve  him  right.” 

I tore  off  my  coat,  and  then,  with  all  the  cool- 
ness I could  muster,  turned  up  my  wristbands 
and  prepared  for  fight. 

“ Now,  then,  you  rascals,”  I said,  showing  a 
practiced  fist.  44  The  first  man  that  comes  a 
foot  nearer  me  will  feel  the  weight  of  this.” 

Another  uproar  succeeded  to  this  invitation. 
Chairs  were  knocked  over,  glasses  rattled  down, 
decanters  smashed,  candles  thrown  over,  and  a 
general  scramble  and  pell-mell  ensued.  One 
or  two  of  the  younger  Englishmen  showed  fight 
like  Britons,  but  I had  the  advantage  of  being 
sober,  and  sent  them  reeling  and  rolling  among 
the  dead  men.  The  din  and  uproar,  the  oaths 
and  shouts  were  deafening,  and  a general  rush 
was  made  at  me,  and,  being  in  a corner,  and 
assailed  by  half  a dozen  at  once,  I was  just  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  smothered,  if  I escaped 
being  murdered,  when  the  door  was  burst  open, 
and,  pale  and  breathless,  the  porter  of  the  house 
rushed  in. 

The  moment  he  saw  me,  he  pointed  at  me, 
and  gasped  out : “ There,  there  he  is ; there — 
there ! Oh ! Karl,  Karl,  it’s  your  master,  man ; 
he’s  come  to  life  again ; he’s  risen  up ; he’s  never 
been  dead ! O Lord  I O Lord ! Fritz  at  the 
cemetery  told  me  it  himself.” 

I can  not  and  will  not  describe  the  scene  that 
followed.  My  resurrection  was  fully  confirmed, 
and  the  convicted  rascals  hung  their  heads  in  de- 
spair. 1 had  better  pass  over  the  disgusting  ser- 
vility of  the  faithful  Karl,  who  swore  that  it  was 
all  unintentional,  that 44  it  was  the  drink  as  had 
done  it,”  that  44  Oh  1 he  was  so  delighted  to  see 
me  again,”  and  so  forth.  I contented  myself 
with  taking  him  into  my  room,  and  making  him 
strip  off  every  thing  that  belonged  to  me,  and 
then  quietly  informed  him  that  his  services  were 
dispensed  with.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  implored  forgiveness,  and 
begged  me  to  keep  him  in  my  service.  I forgave 
him  his  conduct,  but  1 told  him  that  I wanted  a 
faithful  servant,  and  I was  afraid  he  was  too 
ranch  attached  to  my  memory  to  be  sufficiently 
devoted  to  myself. 

I soon  found  that  the  news  had  spread  like 
wild-fire  through  the  town.  The  man  at  the 
cemetery  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  secret 


from  his  wife,  and  she,  of  course,  had  published 
it  widely  abroad,  so  that  when  I was  ushered  up 
into  the  drawing-room  at  the  Frankensteins,  I 
felt  a pair  of  the  softest,  roundest,  dearest  arms 
thrown  round  my  neck,  and  hot  tears  of  joy 
poured  thick  and  fast  upon  my  bosom.  Ida  was 
mine,  and  three  weeks  afterward  the  worthy, 
heavy,  conceited  but  good-hearted  Stockenheim 
officiated  as  my  bridegroom’s  man. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  joke  is  to  come.  The 
faithful  valet,  when  he  found  that  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  take  him  back  into  my  service,  in 
spite  of  all  his  protestations,  actually  sued  me  in 
court  for  the  recovery  of  the  personal  effects 
which  I had  left  him  by  word  of  mouth  on  my 
death-bed.  At  that  time  the  German  law  wn» 
in  a fearful  state  of  complication,  and  though 
the  case  was  as  clear  os  daylight,  I found  that 
in  all  probability  it  would  either  go  against  me 
or  the  cause  would  continue  for  some  six  or  sev- 
en years,  and  ruin  me  in  costs.  I therefore  of- 
fered to  make  a compromise,  when  the  devoted 
Karl  quietly  bearded  me  to  my  face,  and  told  me 
he  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  a penny  of  his  own . 
This  happened  just  after  my  marriage,  when  I 
was  in  all  the  glow  of  perfect  happiness,  and 
wished  to  be  at  good-will  with  every  living  creat- 
ure ; and  you  will  laugh  to  hear  that  rather  than 
go  on  squabbling  about  the  matter,  1 handed  ev- 
ery single  thing  out  of  my  wardrobe  and  dress- 
ing-case to  the  rapacious  scoundrel,  and  actual- 
ly paid  him  five  pounds  for  the  cambric  hand- 
kerchief which  I valued  so  much  as  an  old 
token. 

44  And  now,”  said  Mr.  G , with  a deep 

sigh,  “forty  years  are  passed,  and  Ida  is  gone 
to  a fitter  home,  and  I am  longing  for  the  day 
when  I shall  be  called  to  follow  her ; and  yet, 
somehow,  I dread  the  thought  of  death,  for  I 
feel  that  the  next  time  it  will  not  be  so  amusing 
to  attend  my  own  funeral.” 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING. 

THE  autumn  ways  are  full  of  mire, 

The  leaves  shower  through  the  fading  light. 
The  winds  blow  out  the  sunset’s  fire, 

And  like  a lid  comes  down  the  night. 

I sit  in  this  familiar  room, 

Where  mud-splashed  hunting  squires  resort ; 
My  sole  companion  in  the  gloom 
This  slowly-dying  pint  of  Port. 

’Mong  all  the  joys  my  soul  hath  known, 

’Mong  all  the  errors  which  it  grieves, 

I sit  at  this  dark  hour  alone, 

Like  Autumn  ’mid  his  withered  leaves. 

This  is  a night  of  wild  farewells 
To  all  the  past ; the  good,  the  fair. 

To-morrow — and  my  wedding  bells 
Will  make  a music  in  the  air. 

Like  & wet  fisher  tempest-tost, 

Who  sees  throughout  the  weltering  night 
Afar  on  some  low-lying  coast 
The  streaming  of  a rainy  light, 

I saw  this  hour — and  now  ’tis  come  $ 

The  rooms  are  lit,  the  feast  is  set ; 

Within  the  twilight  I am  dumb, 

My  heart  filled  with  a vague  regret. 
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I can  not  say,  in  Eastern  style, 

Where’er  she  treads  the  pansy  blows ; 

Nor  call  her  eyes  twin-stars,  her  smile 
A sunbeam,  and  her  mouth  a rose. 

Nor  can  I,  as  your  bridegrooms  do, 

Talk  of  my  raptures.  Oh,  bow  sore 
The  fond  romance  of  twenty-two 
Is  parodied  ere  thirty-four ! 

To-night  I shake  hands  with  the  past — 
Familiar  years,  adieu,  adieu ! 

An  unknown  door  is  open  cast, 

An  empty  future  wide  and  new 
Stands  waiting.  Oh  ye  naked  rooms, 

Void,  desolate,  without  a charm, 

Can  love’s  smile  chase  your  lonely  glooms, 
And  drape  your  walls,  and  make  them  warm  ? 

The  man  who  knew,  while  he  was  young, 
Some  soft  and  soul-subduing  air, 

Weeps  when  again  he  hears  it  sung, 

Although  *ti8  only  half  so  fair. 

So  love  I thee,  and  love  is  sweet 
(My  Florence,  ’tis  the  cruel  truth), 

Because  it  can  to  age  repeat 
That  long-lost  passion  of  my  youth. 

Oh,  Florence,  could  you  now  behold 
The  man  to  whom  your  being  flows, 

Whom  you  have  chid  as  hard  and  cold, 

Weep  wildly  o’er  a withered  rose! — 

But  this  is  an  unmanly  part — 

One  long  last  look,  and  then  I drop 
Thy  lid,  grim  iron-box  of  my  heart, 

Which  never  key  again  shall  ope ! 

Oh,  often  did  my  spirit  melt, 

Blurred  letters,  o’er  your  artless  rhymes ! 

Fair  tress,  in  which  the  sunshine  dwelt, 

Which  I have  kissed  a million  times — 

And  now  ’tis  done : my  passionate  tears, 

Mad  pleadings  with  an  iron  fate, 

And  all  the  sweetness  of  my  years 
Are  blackened  ashes  in  the  grate. 

Then  ring  in  the  wind,  my  wedding-chimes ; 
Smile,  villagers,  at  every  door; 

Old  church-yard,  stuffed  with  buried  crimes, 
Be  clad  in  sunshine  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  youthful  maidens,  white  and  sweet, 
Scatter  your  blossoms  far  and  wide ; 

And  with  a bridal-chorus  greet 
This  happy  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

“ This  happy  bridegroom /”  there  is  sin 
At  bottom  of  my  thankless  mood : 

What  if  desert  alone  could  win 
For  me,  that  chiefest  grace  and  good  ? 

Love  gives  itself ; and  if  not  given, 

No  pride,  no  beauty,  state,  nor  wit, 

No  gold  of  earth,  no  gem  of  heaven. 

Can  ever  hope  to  purchase  it. 

“ I never,  never  can  recall 
Another  morning  to  my  day, 

And  now  through  shade  to  shade  I fall, 

From  afternoon  to  evening  gray.” 

In  bitterness  tlieso  words  I said, 

And  lo ! when  I expected  least, 

For  day  w as  gone,  a moonriso  spread 
Her  emerald  radiance  up  the  east. 

By  passion’s  gaudy  candle-lights 
I sat  and  watched  the  world’s  brave  play : 
Blown  out — how  poor  the  trains  and  sights 
Looked  in  the  cruel  light  of  day ! 


Then  you  came,  Florence,  from  above, 
To  me  who  scorned  both  fame  and  pelf, 
And  with  your  sweet  unselfish  love 
You  saved  me  from  the  hell  of  self. 

I saw  the  smiles  and  mean  salams 
Of  slavish  hearts ; I heard  the  fry 
Of  maddened  peoples  throwing  palms 
Before  a cheered  and  timbreled  lie. 

I loathed  the  brazen  front  and  brag 
Of  bloated  time : in  self-defense 
Withdrew  I to  my  lonely  crag 
And  fortress  of  indifference. 

But  Nature  is  revenged  on  those 
Who  turn  from  her  to  lonely  days ; 

And  Duty  like  the  speedwell  blows 
Along  the  common  beaten  ways. 

The  dead  and  thick  green-mantled  moats 
That  gird  my  house  resembled  me, 

Or  some  long-weeded  hull  that  rots 
Upon  a dull  and  glazing  sea. 

The  sun  forever  hastes  sublime 
Waved  onward  by  Orion’s  lance  ; 
Obedient  to  the  spheral  chime 
Across  the  world  the  seasons  dance ; 

The  flaming  elements  ne’er  bewail 
Their  iron  bounds,  their  less  or  more ; 
The  sea  can  drown  a thousand  sail, 

Yet  rounds  the  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

/ looked  with  pride  on  what  I’d  done, 

I counted  merits  o’er  anew 
In  presence  of  the  burning  sun, 

Which  drinks  me  like  a drop  of  dew. 

A lofty  scorn  I dared  to  shed 
On  human  passions,  human  jars ; 

/,  standing  on  the  countless  dead, 

And  pitied  by  the  countless  stars. 

But  mine  is  now  a humbled  heart. 

My  lonely  pride  is  weak  as  tears ; 

No  more  I ask  to  stand  apart, 

A mocker  of  the  rolling  years, 
Imprisoned  in  this  wintry  clime, 

Some  task  I seek,  O Lord  of  breath ! 
Enough  to  plume  the  feet  of  time, 
Enough  to  hide  the  eyes  of  death. 

This  work  is  yours : — while  loving  me 
My  heart  may  still  its  memories  keep, 
Like  some  old  sea-shell  from  the  sea 
Filled  with  the  music  of  the  deep; 

And  you  may  watch  on  nights  of  rain 
A shadow  on  my  brow  encroach, 

Be  startled  by  my  sudden  pain 
And  tenderness  of  self-reproach. 

It  may  be  that  your  loving  wiles 
Will  call  a sigh  from  far-off  years ; 

It  may  be  that  your  happiest  smiles 
Will  fill  my  eyes  with  hopeless  tears ; 

It  may  be  that  my  sleeping  breath 
Will  shake,  with  painful  visions  wrung, 
And  in  the  awful  trance  of  death 
A stranger’s  name  be  on  my  tongue. 

Oh,  Florence,  if  this  should  be  so ! 

God  grant  that  happiness  may  sing 
To  you,  as  toward  the  grave  we  go, 

Like  skylark  in  the  ear  of  Spring ! 

For  me  I care  not,  once  I heard : 

I’ve  had  my  day,  and  it  is  o’er; 

Yet  pray  that  o’er  your  head  the  bird 
Of  happiness  may  sing  and  soar. 
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And  all  the  love  I have  I give, 

My  Florence ; and  howe’er  they  be, 

Sunshine  or  gloom,  the  years  I live, 

You  now  are  all  the  world  to  me. 

My  Love — pale  blossom  of  the  snow — 

Has  pierced  earth  wet  with  winter-showers ; 
Oh,  may  it  drink  the  snn  and  glow, 

And  be  followed  by  all  the  year  of  flowers ! 


LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  XLIY.— THE  DOWAGER  MRS.  COWAN 
IS  REMINDED  THAT  “IT  NEVER  DOES.” 
HILE  the  waters  of  Venice  and  the  ruins 
of  Rome  where  sunning  themselves  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Dorrit  family,  and  were  daily 
being  sketched  out  of  All  earthly  proportion, 
lineament,  and  likeness,  by  traveling  pencils  in- 
numerable, the  firm  of  Doyce  and  Clennam 
hammered  away  in  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  and 
the  vigorous  clink  of  iron  upon  iron  was  heard 
there  through  the  working  hours. 

The  younger  partner  had  by  this  time  brought 
the  business  into  sound  trim ; and  the  elder,  left 
free  to  follow  his  own  ingenious  devices,  had 
done  much  to  enhance  the  character  of  the  fac- 
tory. As  an  ingenious  man  he  had  necessarily 
to  encounter  every  discouragement  that  the  rul- 
ing powers  for  a length  of  time  had  been  able 
by  any  means  to  put  in  the  way  of  his  class  of 
culprits,  but  that  was  only  reasonable  self-de- 
fense in  the  powers,  since  How  to  do  it  must  ob- 
viously be  the  natural  aqd  mortal  enemy  of  How 
not  to  do  it.  In  this  was  to  be  found  the  basis 
of  the  wise  system,  by  tooth  and  nail  upheld  by 
the  Circumlocution  Office,  of  warning  every  in- 
genious British  subject  to  be  ingenious  at  his 
peril : of  harassing  him,  obstructing  him,  invit- 
ing robbers  (by  making  his  remedy  uncertain, 
difficult,  and  expensive)  to  plunder  him,  and  at 
the  best  of  confiscating  his  property,  after  a 
short  term  of  enjoyment,  as  though  invention 
were  on  a par  with  felony.  The  system  had 
uniformly  found  great  favor  with  the  Barnacles, 
and  that  was  only  reasonable,  too ; for  one  who 
worthily  invents  must  be  in  earnest,  and  the 
Barnacles  abhorred  and  dreaded  nothing  half 
so  much.  That  again  was  very  reasonable,  since 
in  a country  suffering  under  the  affliction  of  a 
great  amount  of  earnestness,  there  might,  in  an 
exceeding  short  space  of  time,  be  not  a single 
Barnacle  left  sticking  to  a post. 

Daniel  Doyce  faced  his  condition  with  its 
pains  and  penalties  attached  to  it,  and  soberly 
worked  on  for  the  work’s  sake.  Clennam  cheer- 
ing him  with  a hearty  co-operation,  was  a moral 
support  to  him,  besides  doing  good  service  in 
his  business  relation.  The  concern  prospered, 
and  the  partners  were  fast  friends. 

But  Daniel  could  not  forget  the  old  design  of 
so  many  years.  It  was  not  in  reason  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should ; if  he  could  have  lightly 
forgotten  it,  he  could  never  have  conceived  it, 
or  had  the  patience  and  the  perseverance  to 
work  it  out!  So  Clennam  thought,  when  he 
sometimes  observed  him  of  an  evening  looking 


over  the  models  and  drawings,  and  consoling 
himself  by  muttering  with  a sigh  as  he  put  them 
away  again,  that  the  thing  was  as  true  as  it  ever 
was. 

To  show  no  sympathy  with  so  much  endeavor 
and  so  much  disappointment,  would  have  been 
to  fail  in  what  Clennam  regarded  as  among  the 
implicit  obligations  of  his  partnership.  A re- 
vival of  the  passing  interest  in  the  subject  which 
had  been  by  chance  awakened  at  the  door  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  originated  in  this  feel- 
ing. He  asked  his  partner  to  explain  the  in- 
vention to  him;  “ having  a lenient  considera- 
tion,” he  stipulated,  “for  my  being  no  work- 
man, Doyce.” 

“ No  workman ?”  said  Doyce.  “You  would 
have  been  a thorough  workman  if  you  had  given 
yourself  to  it.  You  have  as  good  a head  for  un- 
derstanding such  things  as  I have  met  with.” 

“A  totally  uneducated  one,  I am  sorry  to 
add,”  said  Clennam. 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  returned  Doyce,  “ and 
I wouldn’t  have  you  say  that.  No  man  of  sense 
who  has  been  generally  improved,  and  has  im- 
proved himself,  can  be  called  quite  uneducated 
as  to  any  thing,  I don’t  particularly  favor  mys- 
teries. I would  as  soon,  on  a fair  and  clear  ex- 
planation, be  judged  by  one  class  of  man  as 
another,  provided  ho  had  the  qualification  I 
have  named.” 

“At  all  events,.”  said  Clennam — “ this  sounds 
as  if  we  were  exchanging  compliments,  but  you 
know  it’s  not  so— I shall  have  the  advantage  of 
as  plain  an  explanation  as  can  be  given.” 

“ Well !”  said  Daniel,  in  his  steady,  even  way, 
“Til  try  to  make  it  so.” 

He  had  the  power  often  to  be  fonnd  in  union 
with  snch  a character,  of  explaining  what  he 
himself  perceived  and  meant  with  the  direct 
force  and  distinctness  with  which  it  struck  his 
own  mind.  His  manner  of  demonstration  was 
so  orderly  and  neat  and  simple,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  mistake  him.  There  was  something  al- 
most ludicrous  in  the  complete  irreconcilability 
of  a vague,  conventional  notion  that  he  must  be 
a visionary  man,  with  the  precise,  sagacious 
traveling  of  his  eye  and  thumb  over  the  plans, 
their  patient  stoppages  at  particular  points, 
their  careful  returns  to  other  points  whence  lit- 
tle channels  of  explanation  had  to  be  traced  up, 
and  his  steady  manner  of  making  every  thing 
good  and  every  thing  sound,  at  each  important 
stage,  before  taking  his  hearer  on  a line’s- 
breadth  further.  His  dismissal  of  himself  from 
his  description,  was  hardly  less  remarkable. 
He  never  said,  I discovered  this  adaptation  or 
invented  that  combination ; but  showed  the 
whole  thing  as  if  the  Divine  artificer  had  made 
it,  and  he  had  happened  to  find  it.  So  modest 
was  he  about  it,  such  a pleasant  touch  of  respect 
was  mingled  with  his  quiet  admiration  of  it,  and 
so  calmly  convinced  he  was  that  it  was  estab- 
lished on  great  universal  laws. 

Not  only  that  evening,  but  for  several  suc- 
ceeding evenings,  Clennam  was  quite  charmed 
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by  this  investigation.  The  more  he  pursued  it, 
and  the  oftener  he  glanced  at  the  gray  head 
bending  over  it,  and  the  shrewd  eye  kindling 
with  pleasure  in  it  and  love  of  it — instrument 
for  probing  his  heart  though  it  had  been  made 
his  own  twelve  long  years — the  less  he  could  re- 
concile it  to  his  younger  energy  to  let  it  go 
without  one  effort  more.  At  length  he  said, 

“ Doyce,  it  came  to  this  at  last — that  the 
business  was  to  be  6unk  with  Heaven  knows 
how  many  more  wrecks,  or  begun  all  over 
again?” 

“Yes,”  returned  Doyce,  “that’s  what  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  made  of  it  after  a 
dozen  years.” 

“ And  pretty  fellows  too  I”  said  Clennam,  bit- 
terly. 

“The  usual  thing!”  observed  Doyce.  “I 
must  not  make  a martyr  of  myself,  when  I am 
one  of  so  large  a company.” 

“Relinquish  it,  or  begin  it  all  over  again?” 
mused  Clennam. 

“ That  was  exactly  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it,”  said  Doyce. 

“ Then,  my  friend,”  cried  Clennam,  starting 
up,  and  taking  his  work-roughened  hand,  “ it 
shall  be  begun  all  over  again !” 

Doyce  looked  alarmed,  and  replied,  in  a hur- 
ry for  him,  “ No,  no.  Better  put  it  by.  Far 
better  put  it  by.  It  will  be  heard  of,  one  day. 
I can  put  it  by.  You  forget,  my  good  Clennam ; 
I have  put  it  by.  It’s  all  at  an  end.” 

“ Yes,  Doyce,”  returned  Clennam,  “ at  an  end 
as  far  as  your  efforts  and  rebuffs  are  concerned, 
I admit,  but  not  as  far  as  mine  are.  I am 
younger  than  you,  I have  only  once  set  foot  in 
that  precious  office,  and  I am  fresh  game  for 
them.  Come ! Til  try  them.  You  shall  do  ex- 
actly as  you  have  been  doing  since  we  have 
been  together.  I will  add  (as  I easily  can)  to 
what  I have  been  doing,  the  attempt  to  get  jus- 
tice done  to  you  by  the  government ; and,  unless 
I have  some  success  to  report,  you  shall  hear  no 
more  of  it.” 

Daniel  Doyce  was  still  reluctant  to  consent, 
and  again  and  again  urged  that  they  had  better 
put  it  by.  But  it  was  natural  enoagh  that  he 
should  gradually  allow  himself  to  be  over-per- 
suaded by  Clennam,  and  should  yield.  Yield 
he  did.  So  Arthur  resumed  the  long  and  hope- 
less labor  of  striving  to  make  way  with  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office. 

The  waiting-rooms  of  that  Department  soon 
began  to  be  familiar  with  his  presence,  and  he 
was  usually  ushered  into  them  by  its  janitors 
much  as  a pickpocket  might  be  shown  into  a 
police-office ; the  principal  difference  being  that 
the  object  of  the  latter  class  of  public  business 
is  to  keep  the  pickpocket,  while  the  Circumlo- 
cution object  was  to  get  rid  of  Clennam.  How- 
ever, he  was  resolved  to  stick  to  the  great  De- 
partment, and  so  the  work  of  form-filling,  cor- 
responding, minuting,  memorandum-making, 
signing,  counter-signing,  counter-counter-sign- 
ing, referring  backward  and  forward,  and  re- 


ferring sidqways,  crosswise,  and  zigzag  recom- 
menced. 

Here  arises  a feature  of  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  not  previously  mentioned  in  the  present 
record.  When  that  admirable  Department  got 
into  trouble,  and  was,  by  some  infuriated  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  whom  the  smaller  Barnacles 
almost  suspected  of  laboring  under  diabolic 
possession,  attacked,  on  the  merits  of  no  indi- 
vidual case,  but  as  an  Institution  wholly  abom- 
inable and  Bedlamite ; then  the  noble  or  right 
honorable  Barnacle  who  represented  it  in  the 
House,  would  smite  that  member,  and  cleave 
him  asunder  with  a statement  of  the  quantity 
of  business  (for  the  prevention  of  business)  dona 
in  the  Circumlocution  Office.  Then  would  that 
noble  or  right  honorable  Barnacle  hold  in  his 
hand  a paper  containing  a few  figures,  to  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would  en- 
treat its  attention.  Then  would  the  inferior 
Barnacles  exclaim,  following  orders,  “Hear, 
Hear,  Hear!”  and  “Read!”  Then  would  the 
noble  or  right  honorable  Barnacle  perceive,  Sir, 
from  this  little  document,  which  he  thought 
might  carry  conviction  even  to  the  perversest 
mind  (Derisive  laughter  and  cheering  from  the 
Barnacle  fiy),  that  within  the  short  compass  of 
the  last  financial  half  year,  this  much-maligned 
Department  (Cheers)  had  written  and  received 
fifteen  thousand  letters  (Loud  cheers),  twenty- 
four  thousand  minutes  (Louder  cheers),  and 
thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
memoranda  (Vehement  cheering).  Nay,  an  in- 
genious gentleman  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment, and  himself  a valuable  public  servant,  had 
done  him  the  favor  to  make  a curious  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  stationery  consumed  in  it 
during  the  same  period.  It  formed  a part  of 
this  same  short  document,  and  he  derived  from 
it  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  it  had  devoted  to  the  public  service  would 
pave  the  footways  on  both  sides  of  Oxford  Street 
from  end  to  end,  and  leave  nearly  a quarter  of 
a mile  to  spare  for  the  park  (Immense  cheer- 
ing and  laughter)  ; while  of  tape — red  tApe — it 
had  used  enough  to  stretch  in  graceful  festoons 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  General  Post- 
office.  Then,  amidst  a burst  of  saved  exulta- 
tions, would  the  noble  or  right  honorable  Barna- 
cle sit  down,  leaving  the  mutilated  fragments 
of  the  Member  on  the  field.  No  one,  after  that 
exemplary  demolition  of  him,  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  hint  that  the  more  the  Circum- 
locution Office  did,  the  less  was  done,  and 
that  the  greatest  blessing  it  could  confer  on 
an  unhappy  public  would  be  to  do  nothing 
at  all. 

With  sufficient  occupation  on  his  hands,  now 
that  he  had  this  additional  task — such  a task 
had  many  and  many  a serviceable  man  died  of 
before  his  day — Arthur  Clennam  led  a life  of 
slight  variety.  Regular  visits  to  his  mother’s 
dull  sick  room,  and  visits  scarcely  less  regular 
to  Mr.  Meagles  at  Twickenham,  were  its  only 
changes  during  many  months. 
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He  sadly  and  sorely  missed  Little  Dorrit. 
He  had  been  prepared  to  miss  her  very  much, 
but  not  so  much.  He  knew  to  the  full  extent 
only  through  experience  what  a large  place  in 
his  life  was  left  blank  when  her  familiar  little 
figure  went  out  of  it.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  must 
relinquish  the  hope  of  its  return,  knowing  the 
family  character  sufficiently  well  to  be  assured 
that  he  and  she  were  divided  by  a broad  ground 
of  separation.  The  old  interest  he  had  had  in 
her,  and  her  old  trusting  reliance  on  him,  were 
tinged  with  melancholy  in  his  mind:  so  soon 
had  change  stolen  over  them,  and  so  soon  had 
they  glided  into  the  past  with  other  secret  ten- 
dernesses. 

When  he  received  her  letter  he  was  greatly 
moved,  but  did  not  the  less  sensibly  feel  that 
she  was  far  divided  from  him  by  more  than  dis- 
taste. It  helped  him  to  a clearer  and  keener 
perception  of  the  place  assigned  him  by  the  fam- 
ily. He  saw  that  he  was  cherished  in  her  grate- 
fill  remembrance  secretly,  and  that  they  resent- 
ed him  with  the  jail  and  the  rest  of  its  belong- 
ings. 

Through  all  these  meditations  which  every 
day  of  his  life  crowded  about  her,  he  thought  of 
her  otherwise  in  the  old  way.  She  was  his  in- 
nocent friend,  his  delicate  child,  his  dear  Little 
Dorrit.  This  very  change  of  circumstances  fit- 
ted curiously  in  with  the  habit,  begun  on  the 
night  when  the  roses  floated  away,  of  consider- 
ing himself  as  a much  older  man  than  his  years 
really  made  him.  He  regarded  her  from  a point 
of  view  which  in  its  remoteness,  tender  as  it 
was,  he  little  thought  would  have  been  unspeak- 
able agony  to  her.  He  speculated  about  her 
future  destiny,  and  about  the  husband  she  might 
have,  with  an  affection  for  her  which  would 
have  drained  her  heart  of  its  dearest  drop  of 
hope,  and  broken  it. 

Every  thing  about  him  tended  to  confirm  him 
in  the  custom  of  looking  on  himself  as  an  elder- 
ly man,  from  whom  such  aspiratipns  as  he  had 
combated  in  the  case  of  Minnie  Gowan  (though 
that  was  not  so  long  ago  either,  reckoning  by 
months  and  seasons),  were  finally  departed. 
His  relations  with  her  father  and  mother  were 
like  those  on  which  a widower  son-in-law  might 
have  stood.  If  the  twin  sister,  who  was  dead, 
had  lived  to  pass  away  in  the  bloom  of  woman- 
hood, and  he  had  been  her  husband,  the  nature 
of  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meagles 
would  probably  have  been  just  what  it  was.  This 
imperceptibly  helped  to  render  habitual  the  im- 
pression within  him  that  he  had  done  with  and 
dismissed  that  part  of  life. 

He  invariably  heard  of  Minnie  from  them,  as 
telling  them  in  her  letters  how  happy  she  was, 
and  how  she  loved  her  husband ; but  insepara- 
ble from  that  subject,  he  invariably  saw  the  old 
cloud  on  Mr.  Meagles’s  face.  Mr.  Meagles  had 
sever  been  quite  so  radiant  since  the  marriage 
as  before.  He  had  never  quite  overcome  the 
separation  from  Pet  He  was  the  same  good- 
humored,  open  creature;  but,  as  if  his  face,  from 


being  much  turned  toward  the  pictures  of  his 
two  children  which  could  show  him  only  one 
look,  unconsciously  adopted  a characteristic 
from  them,  it  always  had,  now,  through  all  its 
changes  of  expression,  a look  of  loss  in  it. 

One  wintry  Saturday  w hen  Clennam  was  at 
the  cottage,  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Gowan  drove  up 
in  the  Hampton  Court  equipage  which  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  exclusive  equipage  of  so  many 
individual  proprietors.  She  descended,  in  her 
shady  ambuscade  of  green  fan,  to  favor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meagles  with  a call. 

“ And  how  do  you  both  do,  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma Meagles  ?”  said  she,  encouraging  her  hum- 
ble connections ; “ and  when  did  you  last  hear 
from  or  about  my  poor  fellow  ?” 

My  poor  fellow  was  her  fon,  and  this  mode 
of  speaking  of  him  politely  kept  alive,  without 
any  offense  in  the  world,  the  pretense  that  he 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  Meagles*  wiles. 

“And  the  dear  pretty  one,”  said  Mrs.  Gow- 
an. “ Have  you  later  news  of  her  than  I have?*' 

Which  also  delicately  implied  that  her  son 
had  been  captured  by  mere  beauty,  and  under 
its  fascination  had  foregone  all  sorts  of  worldly 
advantages. 

“ I am  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  without  strain- 
ing her  attention  on  the  answers  she  received, 
“ it’s  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  know  they  con- 
tinue happy.  My  poor  fellow  is  of  such  a rest- 
less disposition,  and  has  been  so  used  to  roving 
about  and  to  being  inconstant  and  popular 
among  all  manner  of  people,  that  it’s  the  great- 
est comfort  in  life.  I suppose  they’re  os  poor 
as  mice,  Papa  Meagles  ?” 

Mr.  Meagles,  fidgetty  under  the  question,  re- 
plied, “I  hope  not,  ma'am.  I hope  they  will 
manage  their  little  income.” 

“Oh,  my  dearest  Meagles!"  returned  that 
lady,  tapping  him  on  the  arm  with  the  green 
fan,  and  then  adroitly  interposing  it  between  a 
yawn  and  the  company,  “ how  can  you,  as  a man 
of  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  business-like 
of  human  beings — for  you  know  you  are  busi- 
ness-like, and  a great  deal  too  much  for  us  who 
are  not — ” 

(Which  went  to  the  former  purpose  by  mak- 
ing Mr.  Meagles  out  to  be  an  artful  schemer.) 

“ — How  can  you  talk  about  their  managing 
their  little  means  ? My  poor  dear  fellow ! The 
idea  of  his  managing  mere  hundreds ! And  the 
sweet  pretty  creature  too.  The  notion  of  her 
managing ! Papa  Meagles ! Don’t !” 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  gravely, 
“ I am  sorry  to  admit,  then,  that  Henry  certain- 
ly does  anticipate  his  means.” 

“My  dear  good  man — I use  no  ceremony 
with  you,  because  we  are  a kind  of  relations 
positively,  Mamma  Meagles,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gowan*  cheerfully,  as  if  the  absurd  coincidence 
then  flashed  upon  her  for  the  first  time — “a 
kind  of  relations!  My  dear  good  man,  in  this 
world  none  of  us  can  have  every  thirty  our  own 
way." 

This  again  went  to  the  former  point,  and 
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showed  Mr.  Me&gles  with  all  good  breeding 
that,  so  far,  he  had  been  brilliantly  successful 
in  his  deep  designs.  Mrs.  Gowan  thought  the 
kit  so  good  a one  that  she  dwelt  upon  it ; re- 
peating, “Not  every  thing . No,  no;  in  this 
world  we  must  not  expect  every  things  Papa 
Meagles.” 

“ And  may  I ask,  ma’am,”  retorted  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, a little  heightened  in  color,  “who  does  ex- 
pect every  thing?” 

“Oh,  nobody,  nobody!”  said  Mrs.  Gowan. 
“ I was  going  to  say — but  you  put  me  out  You 
interrupting  Papa,  what  was  I going  to  say  1” 

Drooping  her  large  green  fan,  she  looked 
musingly  at  Mr.  Meagles  while  she  thought 
about  it — a performance  not  tending  to  the  cool- 
ing of  that  gentleman's  rather  heated  spirits. 

“Ah I Yes,  to  be  sure!”  said  Mrs.  Gowan. 
“You  must  remember  that  my  poor  fellow  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  expectations.  They 
may  have  been  realized,  or  they  may  not  have 
been  realized — ” 

“Let  us  say,  then,  may  not  have  been  real- 
ized,” observed  Mr.  Meagles. 

The  Dowager  for  a moment  gave  him  an  an- 
gry look,  but  tossed  it  off  with  her  head  and  her 
fan,  and  pursued  the  tenor  of  her  way  in  her 
former  manner. 

“ It  makes  no  difference.  My  poor  fellow  has 
been  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  of 
course  you  knew  it,  and  were  prepared  for  the 
consequences.  I myself  always  clearly  foresaw 
the  consequences,  and  am  not  surprised.  And 
you  must  not  be  surprised.  In  fact,  can't  be 
surprised.  Must  have  been  prepared  for  it.” 

Mr.  Meagles  looked  at  his  wife,  and  at  Clen- 
nam ; bit  his  lip,  and  coughed. 

“And  now  here's  my  poor  fellow,”  Mrs. 
Gowan  pursued,  “receiving  notice  that  he  is 
to  hold  himself  in  expectation  of  a baby,  and 
all  the  expenses  attendant  on  such  an  addition 
to  his  family!  Poor  Henry!  But  it  can't  be 
helped  now : it’s  too  late  to  help  it  now.  Only 
don't  talk  of  anticipating  means,  Papa  Mea- 
gles, as  a discovery ; because  that  would  be  too 
much.” 

“Too  much,  ma’am?”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  as 
seeking  an  explanation. 

“There,  there!”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  putting 
him  in  his  inferior  place  with  an  expressive 
action  of  her  hand.  “ Too  much  for  my  poor 
fellow’s  mother  to  bear  at  this  time  of  day. 
They  are  fast  married,  and  can’t  be  unmarried. 
There,  there ! I know  that ! You  needn’t  tell 
me  that.  Papa  Meagles.  I know  it  very  well. 
What  was  it  I said  just  now?  That  it  was  a 
great  comfort  they  continued  happy.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  still  continue  happy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  Pretty  One  will  do  eveiy  thing  she 
can  to  make  my  poor  fellow  happy,  and  keep 
him  contented.  Papa  and  Mamma  Meagles, 
we  had  better  say  no  more  about  it.  We  never 
did  look  at  this  subject  from  the  same  side,  and 
we  never  shall.  There,  there!  Now  I am 
good.” 


Truly,  having  by  this  time  said  eveiy  thing 
she  could  say  in  maintenance  of  her  wonderful- 
ly mythical  position,  and  in  admonition  to  Mr. 
Meagles  that  he  must  not  expect  to  bear  his 
honors  of  alliance  too  cheaply,  Mrs.  Gowan  was 
disposed  to  forego  the  rest.  If  Mr.  Meagles  had 
submitted  to  a glance  of  entreaty  from  Mrs. 
Meagles,  and  an  expressive  gesture  from  Clen- 
nam,  he  would  have  left  her  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  this  state  of  mind.  But  Pet  was 
the  darling  and  pride  of  his  heart;  and  if  he 
could  ever  have  championed  her  more  devoted- 
ly, or  loved  her  better,  than  in  the  days  when 
she  was  the  sunlight  of  his  house,  it  would  have 
been  now,  when,  in  its  daily  grace  and  delight, 
she  was  lost  to  it. 

“ Mrs.  Gowan,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  “ I 
have  been  a plain  man  all  my  life.  If  I was  to 
try — no  matter  whether  on  myself,  or  somebody 
else,  or  both  — any  genteel  mystifications,  I 
should  probably  not  succeed  in  them.” 

“ Papa  Meagles,”  returned  the  Dowager,  with 
an  affable  smile,  but  with  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
standing  out  a little  more  vividly  than  usual,  as 
the  neighboring  surface  became  paler,  “ proba- 
bly not.” 

“ Therefore,  my  good  madam,”  said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, at  great  pains  to  restrain  himself,  “ I hope 
I may,  without  offense,  ask  to  have  no  such  mys- 
tifications played  off  upon  me.” 

“Mamma  Meagles,”  observed  Mrs.  Gowan, 
“ your  good  man  is  incomprehensible.” 

Her  turning  to  that  worthy  lady  was  an  arti- 
fice to  bring  her  into  the  discussion,  quarrel 
with  her,  and  vanquish  her.  Mr.  Meagles  in- 
terposed to  prevent  that  consummation. 

“Mother,”  said  he,  “you  are  inexpert,  my 
dear,  and  it  is  not  a fair  match.  Let  me  beg 
of  you  to  remain  quiet.  Come,  Mrs.  Gowan, 
come ! Let  us  try  to  be  sensible ; let  us  try  to 
be  good-natured;  let  us  try  to  be  fair.  Don’t 
you  pity  Henry,  and  I won’t  pity  Pet.  And 
don’t  be  one-sided,  my  dear  madam;  it's  not 
considerate,  it's  not  kind.  Don’t  let  us  say  that 
we  hope  Pet  will  make  Henry  happy,  or  even 
that  we  hope  Henry  will  make  Pet  happy” — 
(Mr.  Meagles  himself  did  not  look  happy  as  he 
spoke  the  words) — “ but  let  us  hope  they  will 
make  each  other  happy.” 

“ Yes,  sure,  and  there  leave  it,  Father,”  said 
Mrs,  Meagles,  the  kind-hearted  and  comfortable. 

“Why,  Mother,  no,”  returned  Mr.  Meagles, 
“ not  exactly  there.  I can’t  quite  leave  it  there ; 
I must  say  just  half-a-dozen  words  more.  Mrs. 
Gowan,  I hope  I am  not  oversensitive.  I dare 
say  I don’t  look  it.” 

“Indeed you  do  not,” said  Mrs. Gowan, shak- 
ing her  head  and  the  great  green  fan  together, 
for  emphasis. 

“Thank  you,  ma’am;  that’s  well.  Notwith- 
standing which,  I feel  a little — I don’t  want  to 
use  a strong  word — now  shall  I say  hurt  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Meagles,  at  once  with  frankness  and  mod- 
eration, and  with  a conciliatory  appeal  in  his 
tone. 
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44  Say  what  you  like,”  answered  Mrs,  Gowan. 
44  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me.” 

44  No,  no,  don’t  say  that,”  urged  Mr.  Meagles, 
44  because  that’s  not  responding  amicably.  I feel 
a little  hurt  when  I hear  references  made  to 
consequences  having  been  foreseen,  and  to  its 
being  too  late  now,  and  so  forth.” 

44  Do  you,  Papa  Meagles  ?”  said  Mrs.  Gowan. 
44 1 am  not  surprised.” 

44  Weil,  ma’am,”  reasoned  Mr.  Meagles,  44 1 
was  in  hopes  you  would  have  been  at  least  sur- 
prised, because  to  hurt  me  willfully  on  so  tender 
a subject  is  surely  not  generous.” 

“I  am  not  responsible,”  said  Mrs.  Gowan, 
- 44  for  your  conscience,  you  know.” 

Poor  Mr.  Meagles  looked  aghast  with  aston- 
ishment. 

44If  I am  unluckily  obliged  to  carry  a cap 
about  with  me  which  is  yours  and  fits  you,” 
pursued  Mrs.  Gowan,  44  don’t  blame  me  for  its 
pattern,  Papa  Meagles,  I beg!” 

“Why,  good  Lord,  ma’am!”  Mr.  Meagles 
broke  out,  44  that’s  as  much  as  to  state — ” 

44  Now,  Papa  Meagles,  Papa  Meagles,”  said 
Mrs.  Gowan,  who  became  extremely  deliberate 
and  prepossessing  in  manner  whenever  that 
gentleman  became  at  all  warm,  44  perhaps,  to 
prevent  confusion,  I had  better  speak  for  my- 
self than  trouble  your  kindness  to  speak  for  me. 
It’s  as  much  as  to  state,  you  begin.  If  you 
please,  I will  finish  the  sentence.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  state — not  that  I wish  to  press  it,  or  even 
recall  it,  for  it  is  of  no  use  now,  and  my  only 
wish  is  to  make  the  best  of  existing  circum- 
stances—that  from  the  first  to  the  last  I always 
objected  to  this  match  of  yours,  and  at  a very 
late  period  yielded  a most  unwilling  consent 
to  it.” 

44  Mother  r cried  Mr.  Meagles.  44  Do  you 
hear  this  ? Arthur ! Do  you  hear  this  ?” 

44  The  room  being  of  a convenient  size,”  said 
Mrs.  Gowan,  looking  about  as  Bhe  fanned  her- 
self, 44  and  quite  charmingly  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  conversation,  I should  imagine  that  I 
am  audible  in  any  port  of  it.” 

Some  moments  passed  in  silence  before  Mr. 
Meagles  could  hold  himself  in  his  chair  with 
sufficient  security  to  prevent  his  breaking  out 
of  it  at  the  next  word  he  spoke.  At  last  he 
said : 44  Ma’am,  I am  very  unwilling  to  revive 
them,  but  I must  remind  you  what  my  opinions 
and  my  course  were,  all  along,  on  that  unfor- 
tunate subject.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Sir!”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  smil- 
ing and  shaking  her  head  with  accusatory  intel- 
ligence, 44  they  were  well  understood  by  me,  I 
assure  you.” 

44 1 never,  ma'am,”  said  Mr.  Meagles, 44  knew 
nnhappiness  before  that  time,  I never  knew 
anxiety  before  that  time.  It  was  a time  of  such 
distress  to  me,  that — ” That  Mr.  Meagles  re- 
ally could  say  no  more  about  it,  in  short,  but 
passed  bis  handkerchief  before  his  face. 

“I  understood  the  whole  affair,”  said  Mrs. 
Gowan,  composedly  looking  over  her  fan.  44  As 


you  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Clennam,  I may  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Clennam,  too.  He  knows  whether 
I did  or  not.” 

44 1 am  very  unwilling,”  said  Clennam,  44  to 
take  any  part  in  this  discussion,  more  especially 
because  I wish  to  preserve  the  best  understand- 
ing and  the  clearest  relations  with  Mr.  Heniy 
Gowan.  I have  very  strong  reasons  indeed  for 
entertaining  that  wish.  Mrs.  Gowan  attributed 
certain  news  of  furthering  the  marriage  to  my 
friend  here,  in  conversation  with  me  before  it 
took  place,  and  I endeavored  to  undeceive  her. 

I represented  that  I knew  him  (as  I did  and  do) 
to  be  strenuously  opposed  to  it,  both  in  opinion 
and  action.” 

44  You  see,”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  turning  the 
palms  of  her  hands  toward  Mr.  Meagles,  as  if 
she  were  Justice  herself,  representing  to  him 
that  he  had  better  confess,  for  he  had  not  a leg 
to  stand  on.  “You  see!  Very  good!  Now, 

Papa  and  Mamma  Meagles  both!”  here  she 
rose ; 44  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  rather  formidable  controversy.  I 
will  not  say  another  word  upon  its  merits.  I 
will  only  say  that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of 
what  one  knows  from  all  experience ; that  this 
kind  of  thing  never  answers — as  my  poor  fellow 
himself  would  say  that  it  never  pays — in  one 
word,  that  it  never  does.” 

Mr.  Meagles  asked,  What  kind  of  thing? 

44  It  is  in  vain,”  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  44  for  peo- 
ple to  attempt  to  get  on  together  who  have  such 
extremely  different  antecedents,  who  are  jum- 
bled against  each  other  in  this  accidental,  mat- 
rimonial sort  of  way,  and  who  can  not  look  at 
the  untoward  circumstance  which  has  shaken 
them  together  in  the  same* light.  It  never 
does.” 

Mr.  Meagles  was  beginning,  44  Permit  me  to 
say,  ma'am — ” 

44  No,  don’t !”  returned  Mrs.  Gowan.  44  Why 
should  you ! It  is  an  ascertained  fact.  It  never 
does.  I will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  go  my 
way,  leaving  you  to  yours.  I shall  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  receive  my  poor  fellow’s  pretty  wife, 
and  I shall  always  make  a point  of  being  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  with  her.  But  as  to 
these  terms,  semi - family  and  semi -stranger, 
semi-goring  and  semi-boring,  they  form  a state 
of  things  quite  amusing  in  its  impracticability. 

I assure  you  it  never  does.” 

The  Dowager  here  made  a smiling  obeisance, 
rather  to  the  room  than  to  any  one  in  it,  and 
therewith  took  a final  farewell  of  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma Meagles.  Clennam  stepped  forward  to  hand 
her  to  the  Pill-Box  which  was  at  the  service  of 
all  the  Pills  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  she 
got  into  that  vehicle  with  distinguished  serenity 
and  was  driven  away. 

Thenceforth  the  Dowager  with  a light  and 
careless  humor  often  recounted  to  her  particular 
acquaintance  how,  after  a hard  trial,  she  had 
found  it  impossible  to  know  those  people  who 
belonged  to  Heniy’s  wife,  and  who  had  made 
that  desperate  set  to  catch  him ; whether  she 
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had  come  to  the  conclusion  beforehand  that  to  still  it  is  a long  way  off.  Just  as  Home  is  Home 
get  rid  of  them  would  give  her  favorite  pretense  though  it’s  never  so  homely,  why  you  see,”  said 


a better  air,  might  save  her  some  occasional  in- 
convenience, and  could  risk  no  loss  (the  pretty 
creature  being  fast  married,  and  her  father  de- 
voted to  her),  was  best  known  to  herself.  Though 
this  history  has  its  opinion  on  that  point  too, 
and  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

“Arthur,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  “ Mother 
and  I have  been  talking  this  over,  and  we  don’t 
feel  comfortable  in  remaining  as  we  are.  That 
elegant  connection  of  ours — that  dear  lady  who 
was  here  yesterday — ” 

“ I understand,”  said  Arthur. 

“ Even  that  affable  and  condescending  orna- 
ment of  society,”  pursued  Mr.  Meagles,  “ may 
misrepresent  us,  we  are  afraid.  We  could  bear 
a great  deal,  Arthur,  for  her  sake ; byt  we  think 
we  would  rather  not  submit  to  that,  if  it  was  all 
the  same  to  her.” 

“ Good,”  said  Arthur.  “ Go  on.” 

“ You  see,”  proceeded  Mr.  Meagles,  “ it  might 
put  us  wrong  with  our  son-in-law,  it  might  even 
put  us  wrong  with  our  daughter,  and  it  might 
lead  to  a great  deal  of  domestic  trouble.  You 
^e,  don’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  returned  Arthur,  “ there  is 
much  reason  in  what  you  say.”  He  had  glanced 
at  Mrs.  Meagles,  who  was  always  on  the  good 
and  sensible  side,  and  a petition  had  shone  out 
of  her  honest  face  that  he  would  support  Mr. 
Meagles  in  his  present  inclinings. 

“ So  we  are  very  much  disposed,  are  Mother 
and  I,”  said  Mr.  Meagles,  “ to  pack  up  bag  and 
baggage,  and  go  among  the  Allongers  and  Marsh- 
ongers  once  more.  I mean,  we  are  very  much 
disposed  to  be  off ; strike  right  through  France 
into  Italy,  and  see  our  Pet.” 

“ And  I don’t  think,”  replied  Arthur,  touched 
by  the  motherly  anticipation  in  the  bright  face 
of  Mrs.  Meagles  (she  must  have  been  very  like 
her  daughter  once),  “ that  you  could  do  better. 
And  if  you  ask  me  for  my  advice,  it  is  that  you 
set  off  to-morrow.” 

“Is  it  really,  though?”  said  Mr.  Meagles. 
“Mother,  this  is  being  backed  in  an  idea?” 

Mother,  with  a look  which  thanked  Clenman 
in  a manner  very  agreeable  to  him,  answered 
that  it  was  indeed. 

“The  fact  is,  besides,  Arthur,” said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, the  old  cloud  coming  over  his  face,  “ that 
my  son-in-law  is  already  in  debt  again,  and  that 
I suppose  I must  clear  him  again.  It  may  be  as 
well,  even  on  this  account,  that  I should  step  : 
over  there,  and  look  him  up  in  a friendly  way. ! 
Then  again,  here’s  Mother  foolishly  anxious 
(and  yet  naturally,  too)  about  Pet’s  state  of  j 
health,  and  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  feel 
lonesome  at  the  present  time.  It’s  undeniably 
a long  way  off,  Arthur,  and  a strange  place  for 
the  poor  love  under  all  the  circumstances.  Let 
her  be  as  well  cared  for  as  any  lady  in  that  land, 
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Mr.  Meagles,  adding  a new  version  to  the  prov- 
erb, “ Rome  is  Rome  though  it’s  never  so  Rome- 
ly.” 

“ All  perfectly  true,”  observed  Arthur,  “ and 
all  sufficient  reasons  for  going.” 

“I  am  glad  you  think  so;  it  decides  me. 
Mother,  my  dear,  you  may  get  ready.  We 
have  lost  our  pleasant  interpreter  (she  spoke 
three  foreign  languages  beautifully,  Arthur; 
you  have  heard  her  many  a time),  and  you 
must  pull  me  through  it,  Mother,  as  well  as  you 
•can.  I require  a deal  of  pulling  through,  Ar- 
thur,” said  Mr.  Meagles,  shaking  his  head,  “a 
deal  of  pulling  through.  I stick  at  every  thing 
beyond  a noun-substantive— and  I stick  at  him, 
if  he’s  at  all  a tight  one.” 

“Now  I think  of  it,”  returned  Clennam, 
“there’s  Cavalletto.  He  shall  go  with  you  if 
you  like.  I could  not  afford  to  lose  him,  but 
you  will  bring  him  safe  back.” 

“Well!  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  boy,” 
said  Mr.  Meagles,  turning  it  over,  “ but  I think 
not.  No,  I think  Fll  just  be  pulled  through  by 
Mother.  Caval-looro  (I  stick  at  his  very  name 
to  start  with,  and  it  sounds  like  the  chorus  to  a 
comic  song),  is  so  necessary  to  you,  that  I don't 
like  the  thought  of  taking  him  away.  More  than 
that,  there’s  no  saying  when  we  may  come  home 
again ; and  it  would  never  do  to  take  him  away 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  cottage  is  not  what 
it  was.  It  only  holds  two  little  people  less  than 
it  ever  did,  Pet,  and  her  poor  unfortunate  maid, 
Tattycoram ; but  it  seems  empty  now.  Once  out 
of  it,  there’s  no  knowing  when  we  may  come 
back  to  it.  No,  Arthur,  Til  be  pulled  through 
by  Mother.” 

They  would  do  best  by  themselves,  perhaps, 
after  all,  Clennam  thought,  therefore  did  not 
press  his  proposal 

“ If  you  would  come  down  and  stay  here  for 
a change,  when  it  wouldn’t  trouble  you,”  Mr. 
Meagles  resumed,  “ I should  be  glad  to  think — 
and  so  would  Mother,  too,  I know — that  you  were 
brightening  up  the  old  place  with  a bit  of  life 
it  was  used  to  when  it  was  full,  and  that  the  Ba- 
bies on  the  wall  there,  had  a kind  eye  upon  them 
sometimes.  You  so  belong  to  the  spot,  and  to 
them,  Arthur ; and  we  should  every  one  of  us 
have  been  so  happy  if  it  had  fallen  out — but,  let 
us  see — how’s  the  weather  for  traveling  now?” 

— Mr.  Meagles  broke  off,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
got  up  to  look  out  of  window. 

They  agreed  that  the  weather  was  of  high 
promise,  and  Clennam  kept  the  tack  in  that 
safe  direction  until  it  had  become  easy  again, 
when  he  gently  diverted  it  to  Henry  Gowan, 
and  his  quick  sense  and  agreeable  qualities  when 
he  was  delicately  dealt  with ; he  likewise  dwelt 
on  the  indisputable  affection  he  entertained  for 
his  wife.  Clennam  did  not  fail  of  his  effect  upon 
good  Mr.  Meagles,  whom  these  commendations 
greatly  cheered,  and  who  took  Mother  to  wit- 
ness that  the  single  and  cordial  desire  of  his 
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heart  in  reference  to  their  daughter's  husband, 
was  harmoniously  to  exchange  friendship  for 
friendship,  and  to  confide  and  be  confided  in. 
Within  a few  hours  the  cottage  furniture  began 
to  be  wrapped  up  for  preservation  in  the  family 
absence — or,  as  Mr.  Meagles  expressed  it,  the 
house  began  to  put  its  hair  in  papers — and  with- 
in a few  days  Father  and  Mother  were  gone, 
Mrs.  Tickit  and  Dr.  Buchan  were  posted,  as  of 
yore,  behind  the  parlor  blind,  and  Arthur's  soli- 
tary feet  were  rustling  among  the  dry  fallen 
leaves  in  the  garden  walks. 

As  he  had  a liking  for  the  spot,  he  seldom 
let  a week  pass  without  paying  it  a visit.  Some- 
times, he  went  down  alone  from  Saturday  to 
Monday;  sometimes,  his  partner  aeoompanied 
him ; sometimes,  he  merely  strolled  for  an  hour 
or  two  about  the  house  and  garden,  saw  that 
all  was  right,  and  returned  to  London  again. 
At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  Mrs. 
Tickit,  with  her  dark  row  of  curls  and  Dr.  Bu- 
chan, sat  in  the  parlor  window,  looking  out  for 
the  family  return. 

On  one  of  his  visits  Mrs.  Tickit  received  him 
with  the  words,  “ I have  something  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Clennam,  that  will  surprise  you.”  So  sur- 
prising was  the  something  in  question,  that  it 
actually  brought  Mrs.  Tickit  out  of  the  parlor 
window,  and  produced  her  in  the  garden  walk 
when  Clennam  went  in  at  the  gate  on  its  being 
opened  for  him. 

41  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Tickit?”  said  he. 

44  Sir,”  returned  that  faithful  housekeeper, 
having  taken  him  into  the  parlor  and  closed  the 
door;  44  if  ever  I saw  the  led  away  and  deluded 
ehild  in  my  life,  1 saw  her  identically  in  the 
dusk  of  yesterday  evening.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  Tatty — ” 

44  Coram,  yes  I do !”  quoth  Mrs.  Tickit,  clear- 
ing the  disclosure  at  a leaf. 

44  Where?” 

44  Mr.  Clennam,”  returned  Mrs.  Tickit,  44 1 
was  a little  heavy  in  my  eyes,  being  that  I was 
waiting  longer  than  customary  for  my  cup  of 
tea  which  was  then  preparing  by  Mary  Jane.  I 
was  not  sleeping,  nor  what  a person  would  term 
correctly,  dozing.  I was  more  what  a person 
would  strictly  call  watching  with  my  eyes  shut.” 

Without  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into  this 
curious  abnormal  condition,  Clennam  said, 
“Exactly.  Well?” 

44  Well,  Sir,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Tickit,  44 1 was 
thinking  of  one  thing  and  thinking  of  another. 
Just  as  you  yourself  might.  Just  as  any  body 
might.” 

44  Precisely  so,”  said  Clennam.  44  Well  V9 

44  And  when  I do  think  of  one  thing  and  do 
think  of  another,”  pursued  Mrs.  Tickit,  “I 
hardly  need  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Clennam,  that  I 
think  of  the  family.  Because,  dear  me ! a per- 
son’s thoughts” — Mrs.  Tickit  said  this  with  an 
argumentative  and  philosophic  air — 4 4 however 
they  may  stray,  will  go  more  or  less  on  what  is 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  They  will  do  it,  Sir, 
and  a person  can’t  prevent  them.” 


Arthur  subscribed  to  this  discovery  with  an 
emphatic  nod. 

44  You  find  it  so  yourself,  Sir,  I’ll  be  bold  to 
Bay,”  said  Mrs.  Tickit,  44  and  we  all  find  it  so. 
It  an’t  our  stations  in  life  that  changes  us,  Mr. 
Clennam ; thoughts  is  free ! As  I was  saying, 
I was  thinking  of  one  thing,  and  thinking  of 
another,  and  thinking  very  much  of  the  family. 
Not  of  the  family  in  the  present  times  only,  but 
in  the  past  times  too.  For  when  a person  does 
begin  thinking  of  one  thing  and  thinking  of  an- 
other, in  that  manner  as  it’s  getting  dark,  what 
I say  is  that  all  times  seem  to  be  present,  and  a 
person  must  get  out  of  that  state  and  consider 
before  they  can  say  which  is  which.” 

He  nodded  again;  afraid  to  utter  a word, 
lest  it  should  present  any  new  opening  to  Mrs. 
Tickit’s  conversational  powers. 

44  In  consequence  of  which,”  said  Mrs.  Tickit, 
44  when  I quivered  my  eyes  and  saw  her  actual 
form  and  figure  looking  in  at  the  gate,  I let 
them  close  again  without  so  much  as  starting, 
for  that  actual  form  and  figure  came  so  pat  to 
the  time  when  it  belonged  to  the  house  as  much 
as  mine  or  your  own,  that  I never  thought  at 
the  moment  of  its  having  gone  away.  But,  Sir, 
when  I quivered  my  eyes  again  and  saw  that  it 
wasn’t  there,  then  it  all  flooded  upon  me  with  a 
Aright,  and  I jumped  up.” 

“You  ran  out  directly?”  said  Clennam.  • 

44 1 ran  out,”  assented  Mrs.  Tickit, 44  as  fast  as 
ever  my  feet  would  carry  me ; and  if  you’ll  credit 
it,  Mr.  Clennam,  there  wasn’t  in  the  whole  shin- 
ing heavens,  no  not  so  much  as  a finger  of  that 
young  woman.” 

Passing  over  the  absence  from  the  firmament 
of  this  Yiovel  constellation,  Arthur  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Tickit  if  she  herself  went  beyond  the  gate  ? 

44  Went  to  and  fro,  and  high  and  low,”  said 
Mrs.  Tickit, 44  and  saw  no  sign  of  her !” 

He  then  asked  Mrs.  Tickit  how  long  a space 
of  time  she  supposed  there  might  have  been  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  ocular  quiverings  she  had 
experienced  ? Mrs.  Tickit,  though  minutely  cir- 
cumstantial in  her  reply,  had  no  settled  opinion 
between  five  seconds  and  ten  minutes.  She  was 
so  plainly  at  sea  on  this  point  of  the  case,  and 
had  so  clearly  been  startled  out  of  slumber,  that 
Clennam  was  much  disposed  to  regard  the  ap- 
pearance as  a dream.  Without  hurting  Mrs. 
Tickit’s  feelings  with  that  improbable  solution 
of  her  mystery,  he  took  it  away  from  the  cottage 
with  him ; and  probably  would  have  retained  it 
ever  afterward,  if  a circumstance  had  not  soon 
happened  to  change  his  opinion. 

He  was  passing  at  nightfall  along  the  Strand, 
and  the  lamplighter  was  going  on  before  him, 
under  whose  hand  the  street-lamps,  blurred  by 
the  foggy  air,  burst  out  one  after  another,  like 
so  many  blazing  sunflowers  coming  into  full- 
blow  all  at  once ; when  a stoppage  on  the  pave- 
ment, caused  by  a train  of  coal-wagons  toiling 
up  from  the  wharves  at  the  river-side,  brought 
him  to  a stand-still.  He  had  been  walking 
quickly,  and  going  with  some  current  of  thought. 
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as  suddenly  brought  tip  as  he  had  been  by  the 
stoppage.  They  turned  short  iuto  the  Adclphi 
— the  girl  evidently  leading — and  went  straight 
on,  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  terrace  which 
overhangs  the  river. 

There  is  always,  to  this  dnv,  a sudden  pause 
in  that  place  to  the  roar  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare. The  many  sounds  become  so  deadened 
that  the  change  is  like  putting  cotton  in  the  ears, 
or  having  the  head  thickly  muffled.  At  that 
time  the  contrast  was  far  greater  ; there  being 
no  small  steamboats  on  the  river,  no  landing- 
places  but  slippery  stain?  and  foot-causeways,  no 
railroad  on  the  opposite  bank,  no  hanging  bridge 
or  fish-market  near  at  hand,  no  traffic  on  the 
nearest  bridge  of  stone,  nothing  moving  on  (lie 
stream  but  watermen’*  wherries  and  coal  light- 
ers, Long  and  broad  black  tiers  of  the  latter, 
moored  fast  in  the  mud  as  if  they  were  never  to 
move  again,  made  the  shore  funereal  and  silent 
after  dark,  and  kept  what  little  water  movement 
there  was  far  out  toward  mid-stream.  At  any 
hour  later  than  sunset,  and  not  least  at  that 
hour  when  most  of  the  people  who  have  any 
thing  to  eat  at  home  are  going  home  to  cut  it, 
and  when  most  of  those  who  have  nothing  have 
hardly  yet  slunk  out  to  beg  or  steal,  it  was  a de- 
serted place  and  looked  on  a deserted  scene. 

Such  was  the  hour  when  Olennarn  stopped  at 
the  comer,  observing  the  girl  and  the  strange 
man  as  they  went  down  the  street.  The  man’s 


intervening,  but  still  so  near  to  him  that  he 
could  have  touched  them  by  stretching  out  his 
arm — Tattycoram  and  a strange  man  of  a very 
remarkable  appearance : a swaggering  man,  with 
a high  nose,  and  a black  mustache  as  false  in 
its  color  as  his  eyes  were  false  in  their  expres- 
sion, who  wore  his  heavy  cloak  with  the  air  of 
a foreigner.  His  dress  and  general  appearance 
were  those  of  a man  on  travel,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  very  recently  joined  the  girl.  In  bend- 
ing down  (being  much  taller  than  she  was),  list- 
ening to  whatever  she  said  to  him,  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  with  the  suspicious  glance  of 
one  who  was  not  unused  to  be  mistrustful  that 
his  footsteps  were  dogged.  It  was  then  that 
Clennarn  saw  his  face,  as  his  eyes  lowered  on 
the  people  behind  him  in  the  aggregate,  without 
particularly  resting  upon  Clennam’s  face  or  any 
other. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  his  head  about  again, 
and  it  was  still  bent  down,  listening  to  the  girl, 
when  the  stoppage  ceased,  and  the  obstructed 
stream  of  people  flowed  on.  Still  bending  his 
head  and  listening  to  the  girl,  he  went  on  at 
her  side,  and  Glennam  followed  them,  resolved 
to  play  this  unexpected  play  out,  and  see  where 
they  went  to. 

He  had  hardly  made  the  determination  (though 
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footsteps  were  so  noisy  on  the  echoing  6tones 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  add  the  sound  of  his 
own.  But  when  they  had  passed  the  turning 
and  were  in  the  darkness  of  the  dark  corner 
leading  to  the  terrace,  he  made  after  them  with 
such  indifferent  appearance  of  being  a casual 
passenger  on  his  way,  as  he  could  assume. 

When  he  rounded  the  dark  corner,  they  were 
walking  along  the  terrace,  toward  a figure  which 
was  coming  toward  them.  If  he  had  seen  it  by 
itself,  under  such  conditions  of  gas-lamp,  mist, 
and  distance,  he  might  not  have  known  it  at 
first  sight;  but  with  the  figure  of  the  girl  to 
prompt  him,  he  at  once  recognized  Miss  Wade. 

He  stopped  at  the  corner,  seeming  to  look  ex- 
pectantly up  the  street,  as  if  he  had  made  an 
appointment  with  some  one  to  meet  him  there ; 
but  kept  a careful  eye  on  the  three.  When  they 
came  together,  the  man  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  Miss  Wade  a bow.  The  girl  appeared  to 
say  a few  words  as  though  she  presented  him,, 
or  accounted  for  his  being  late,  or  early,  or  what 
not,  mad  then  fell  a pace  or  so  behind  by  her- 
self. Miss  Wade  and  the  man  then  began  to 
walk  up  and  down ; the  man  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  extremely  courteous  and  compli- 
mentary in  his  manner;  Miss  Wade  having  the 
appearance  of  being  extremely  haughty. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  corner  and 
turned,  she  was  saying:  “If  I pinch  myself  for 
it,  that  is  my  business.  Confine  yourself  to 
yours,  and  ask  me  no  question.” 

“By  Heaven,  ma'am !”  he  replied,  making 
her  another  bow.  “ It  was  my  profound  respect 
for  the  strength  of  your  character,  and  my  ad- 
miration of  your  beauty.” 

“I  want  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  from 
any  one,”  said  she,  “and  certainly  not  from 
you  of  all  creatures.  Go  on  with  your  report.” 

“ Am  I pardoned  ?”  he  asked,  with  an  air  of 
half-abashed  gallantry. 

“ You  are  paid,”  she  said,  disdainfully,  “ and 
that  is  all  you  want.” 

Whether  the  girl  hung  behind  because  she 
was  not  to  hear  the  business,  or  as  already 
knowing  enough  about  it,  Clcnnam  could  not 
determine.  They  turned  and  she  turned.  She 
looked  away  at  the  river,  as  she  walked  with  her 
hands  folded  before  her,  and  that  was  all  he 
could  make  of  her  without  showing  his  face. 
There  happened,  by  good  fortune,  to  be  a loung- 
er really  waiting  for  some  one,  and  he  some- 
times looked  over  the  railing  at  the  water,  and 
sometimes  came  to  the  dark  corner  and  looked 
up  the  street,  rendering  Arthur  less  conspicuous. 

When  Miss  Wade  and  the  man  came  back 
again,  she  was  saying,  “You  must  wait  until 
to-morrow.” 

“ A thousand  pardons !”  he  returned.  “ My 
faith!  Then  it’s  not  convenient  to-night?” 

“No.  I must  get  it  before  I can  give  it  to 
you.” 

She  stopped  in  the  roadway,  as  if  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conference.  He  of  course  stopped 
too.  And  the  girl  stopped. 


“It’s  a little  inconvenient,”  said  the  man. 
“A  little.  But,  Holy  Blue!  that’s  nothing,  in 
such  a service.  I am  without  money  to-night 
by  chance.  I have  a goo<jl  banker  in  this  city — 
ha,  ha ! — but  I would  not  wish  to  draw  upon  the 
house  until  the  time  when  I shall  draw  for  a 
round  sum. 

“Harriet,”  said  Miss  Wade,  “arrange  with 
him — this  gentleman  here — for  sending  him 
some  money  to-morrow.”  She  said  it  with  a 
slur  of  the  word  gentleman  which  was  more 
contemptuous  than  any  emphasis,  and  walked 
slowly  on. 

The  man  bent  his.  head  again,  and  the  girl 
spoke  to  him  as  they  both  followed  her.  Clen- 
nam  ventured  to  look  at  the  girl  as  they  moved 
away.  He  could  note  that  her  rich  black  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  the  man  with  a scrutinizing 
expression,  and  that  6he  kept  at  a little  distance 
from  him  as  they  walked  side  by  side  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  terrace. 

A loud  and  altered  clank  upon  the  pavement 
warned  him  before  he  could  discern  what  was 
passing  there,  that  the  man  was  coming  back 
alone.  Clennam  lounged  into  the  road,  toward 
the  railing,  and  the  man  passed  at  a quick  swing, 
with  the  end  of  his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
der, singing  a scrap  of  a French  song. 

The  whole  vista  had  no  one  in  it  now  but  him- 
self. The  lounger  had  lounged  out  of  view,  and 
Miss  Wade  and  Tatty  coram  were  gone.  More 
than  ever  bent  on  seeing  what  became  of  them, 
and  on  having  some  information  to  give  his 
good  friend  Mr.  Meagles,  he  went  out  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  terrace,  looking  cautiously 
about  him.  He  rightly  judged  that,  at  first  at 
all  events,  they  would  go  in  a contrary  direction 
from  their  late  companion.  He  soon  saw  them 
in  a neighboring  by-street,  which  was  not  a 
thoroughfare,  evidently  allowing  time  for  the 
man  gettin g well  out  of  their  way.  They  walked 
leisurely  arm-in-arm  down  one  side  of  the  street, 
and  returned  upon  the  opposite  side.  When  they 
came  back  to  the' street-corner,  they  changed 
their  pace  for  the  pace  of  people  with  an  object 
and  a distance  before  them,  and  walked  steadi- 
ly away.  Clennam,  no  less  steadily,  kept  them 
in  view. 

They  crossed  the  Strand,  and  passed  through 
Covent  Garden  (under  the  windows  of  his  old 
lodging  where  dear  Little  Dorrit  had  come  that 
night),  and  slanted  away  northeast,  until  they 
passed  the  great  building  whence  Tatty  coram 
derived  her  name,  and  turned  into  the  Gray’s 
Inn  Road.  Clennam  was  quite  at  home  here, 
in  sight  of  Flora,  not  to  mention  the  Patriarch 
and  Pancks,  and  kept  them  in  sight  with  ease. 
He  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  they  might 
be  going  next,  when  that  wonder  was  lost  in  the 
greater  wonder  with  which  he  saw  them  turn 
into  the  Patriarchal  street.  That  wonder  was 
in  its  turn  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  wonder 
with  which  he  saw  them  stop  at  the  Patriarchal 
door.  A low  double  knock  at  the  bright  brass 
knocker,  a gleam  of  light  into  the  road  from  the 
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u My  goodness  Arthur!”  cried  Flora,  rising  to 
give  him  a cordial  reception,  “ Doyceand  Cleri- 
nam  what  a start  and  a surprise  for  though  not 
far  from  the  machinery  and  foundry  business 
and  surely  might  be  taken  sometimes  if  at  no 
oilier  time  about  mid-day  when  a glass  of  sherry 
and  a humble  sandwich  of  whatever  cold  meat 
in  the  larder  might  not  como  amiss  nor  taste 
the  worse  for  being  from  it  yon  know  yon  buy  it 
somewhere  and  wherever  bought  a profit  must 
be  made  or  they  would  never  keep  the  place  it 
stands  to  reason  without  a motive  still  never 
seen  and  learned  now  not  to  be  expected,  for  as 
Mr.  F.  himself  said  if  seeing  i*  believing  not 
seeing  is  believing  too  and  when  you  don't  see 
you  may  fully  believe  you’re  not  remembered, 
not  that  I expect  you  Arthur  Doyce  and  Clennam 
to  remember  me  why  should  I for  the  days  are 
gone  but  bring  another  tea-cup.  here  directly  and 
tell  her  fresh  toast  and  pray  sit  near  the  lire.” 

Arthur  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  visit ; but  was  put  off  for  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  what  be  under- 
stood of  the  reproachful  purport  of  these  words, 
and  by  the  genuine  pleasure  she  testified  in  see- 
ing him. 

u And  now  pray  tell  me  something  all  yon 
know,”  said  Flora,  drawing  her  chair  near  to 
bis,  “ about  the  good  dear  quiet  little  thing,  and 
all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes  carriage  people 
now  no  doubt  and  horses  without  number  most 
romantic!  a coat-of-arms  of  course  and  wild 


opened  door,  a brief  pause  for  inquiry  and  an- 
swer, and  the  door  was  shut,  and  they  were 
housed. 

After  looking  at  the  surrounding  objects  for 
assurance  that  he  was  not  in  a dream,  and  after 
pacing  a little  while  before  the  house,  Arthur 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
usual  maidservant,  and  she  showed  him  up  at 
once,  with  her  usual  alacrity,  to  Flora’s  sitting- 
room. 

There  was  no  one  with  Flora  but  Mr.  F,’s 
Aunt,  which  respectable  gentlewoman,  basking 
in  a balmy  atmosphere  of  tea  and  toast,  was 
ensconced  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fireside,  with 
a little  table  at  her  elbow,  and  a clean  white 
handkerchief  spread  over  her  lap,  on  which  two 
pieces  of  toast  a t that  moment  awaited  consump- 
tion, Bending  over  it  steaming  vessel  of  tea, 
and  looking: through  steam,  and  breathing  forth 
steam,  like  a malignant  Chinese  enchantress 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  unholy  rites, 
Mr.  F.’a  Aunt  put  down  the  great  tea-cup,  and 
exclaimed,  “Drat  him,  if  he  an’t  come  back 
again!” 

It  wonld  seem  from  the  foregoing  exclamation 
that  this  uneotn promising  relative  of  the  la- 
mented Mr.  F.,  measuring  time  by  the  acuteness 
of  her  sensations,  and  not  by  the  clock,  sup- 
posed Clennam  to  have  lately  gone  away; 
whereas  at  least  a quarter  of  a year  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  had  the  temerity  to  present  him- 
self beforo  her. 
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beasts  on  their  hind  legs  showing  it  as  if  it  was 
a copy  they  had  done  with  months  from  ear  to 
ear  good  gracious ! and  has  she  her  health  which 
is  the  first  consideration  after  ail,  for  what  is 
wealth  without  it  Mr.  F.  himself  so  often  saying 
when  his  twinges  came  that  sixpence  a day  and 
find  yourself  and  no  gout  so  much  preferable, 
not  that  he  could  have  lived  on  any  thing  like 
it  being  the  last  man  or  that  the  precious  little 
thing  though  far  too  familiar  an  expression  now 
had  any  tendency  of  that  sort  much  too  slight 
and  small  but  looked  so  fragile  bless  her !” 

Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  who  had  eaten  a piece  of  toast 
down  to  the  crust,  here  solemnly  handed  the 
crust  to  Flora,  who  ate  it  for  her  as  a matter  of 
business.  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  then  moistened  her 
ten  fingers  in  slow  succession  at  her  lips,  and 
wiped  them  in  exactly  the  same  order  on  the 
white  handkerchief ; then  took  the  other  piece 
of  toast,  and  fell  to  work  upon  it.  While  pur- 
suing this  routine,  she  looked  fixedly  at  Clen- 
nam  with  an  expression  of  such  intense  severity 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  look  at  her  in  return, 
against  his  personal  inclinations. 

"She  is  in  Italy,  with  all  her  family,  Flora,” 
he  said,  when  the  dread  lady  was  occupied  again. 

“In  Italy  really,”  said  Flora,  “with,,  the 
grapes  and  figs  growing  every  where  and  lava 
necklaces  and  bracelets  too  that  land  of  poetry 
with  burning  mountains  picturesque  beyond  be- 
lief though  if  the  organ-boys  come  away  from 
the  neighborhood  not  to  be  scorched  nobody  can 
wonder  being  so  young  and  bringing  their  white 
mice  with  them  most  humane ! and  is  she  really 
in  that  favored  land  with  nothing  but  blue  about 
her  and  dying  gladiators  and  Belvederas  though 
Mr.  F.  himself  did  not  believe  for  his  abjection 
when  in  spirits  was  that  the  images  could  not 
be  true  there  being  no  medium  between  expens- 
ive quantities  of  linen  badly  got  up  and  all  in 
creases  and  none  at  all,  which  certainly  does 
not  seem  probable  though  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  which 
may  account  for  it.” 

Arthur  tried  to  edge  a word  in,  but  Flora 
hurried  on  again. 

“Venice  Preserved  too,”  said  she,  “I  think 
you  have  been  there  is  it  well  or  ill  preserved 
for  people  differ  so,  and  Macc&roni  if  they  real- 
ly eat  it  like  the  conjurors  why  not  cut  it  shorter, 
you  are  acquainted  Arthur— dear  Doyce  and 
Clennam  at  least  not  dear  and  most  assuredly 
not  Doyce  for  I have  not  the  pleasure  but  pray 
excuse  me — acquainted  I believe  with  Mantua, 
what  has  it  got  to  do  with  mantua-making  for  I 
never  have  been  able  to  conceive  ?” 

“ I believe  there  is  no  connection,  Flora,  be- 
tween the  two-—”  Arthur  was  beginning,  when 
she  caught  him  up  again. 

“Upon  your  word  no  isn't  there  I never  did 
but  that’s  like  me  I run  away  with  an  idea  and 
haring  none  to  spare  I keep  it,  alas  there  was  a 
time  dear  Arthur  that  is  to  say  decidedly  not 
dear  nor  Arthur  neither  but  you  understand 
me  when  one  bright  idea  gilded  the  whafs-his- 
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name  horizon  of  et  cetera  bat  it  is  darkly  cloud- 
ed now  and  all  is  over.” 

Arthur’s  increasing  wish  to  speak  of  some- 
thing very  different  was  by  this  time  so  plainly 
written  on  his  face,  that  Flora  stopped  in  the 
beginning  of  a tender  look  and  asked  hi what 
it  was. 

“I  have  the  greatest  desire,  Flora,  to  speak 
to  some  one  who  is  now  in  this  house — with  Mr. 

Casby  no  doubt — some  one  whom  I saw  come 
in,  and  who,  in  a misguided  and  deplorable 
way,  has  deserted  the  house  of  a friend  of  mine.” 

“Papa  Bees  so  many  and  such  odd  people,” 
said  Flora,  rising,  “ that  I shouldn’t  venture  to 
go  down  for  any  one  but  you  Arthur,  but  for 
you  I would  willingly  go  down  in  a diving-bell 
much  more  a dining-room  and  will  come  back 
directly  if  you’ll  mind  and  at  the  same  time  not 
mind  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  while  I’m  gone.” 

With  those  words  and  a parting  glance,  Flora 
bustled  out,  leaving  Clennam  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  his  terrible  charge. 

The  first  variation  which  manifested  itself  m 
Mr.  F.’s  Aunt’s  demeanor  when  she  had  finished 
her  piece  of  toast,  was  a loud  and  prolonged 
sniff,  sustained  with  such  uncommon  power  that 
it  rendered  her  whole  form  rigid.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  avoid  construing  this  demonstra- 
tion into  a defiance  of  himself,  its  gloomy  sig- 
nificance being  unmistakable,  Clennam  looked 
plaintively  at  the  excellent  though  prejudiced 
lady  from  whom  it  emanated,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  disarmed  by  a meek  submission. 

“None  of  your  eyes  at  me,”  said  Mr.  F.’s 
Aunt,  shivering  with  hostility.  “ Take  that.” 

“ That”  was  the  crust  of  the  piece  of  toast. 
Clennam  accepted  the  boon  with  a look  of  grat- 
itude, and  held  it  in  his  hand  under  the  pressure 
of  a little  embarrassment,  which  was  not  re- 
lieved when  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  elevating  her  voice 
into  a ciy  of  considerable  power,  exclaimed, 

“ He’s  a proud  stomach,  this  chap ! He’s  too 
proud  a chap  to  eat  it !”  and,  coming  out  of  her 
chair,  shook  her  venerable  fist  so  very  close  to 
his  nose  as  to  tickle  the  surface.  But  for  the 
timely  return  of  Flora  to  find  him  in  this  diffi- 
cult situation,  further  consequences  might  have 
ensued.  Flora,  without  the  least  discomposure 
or  surprise,  but  congratulating  the  old  lady  in 
an  approving  manner  on  being  “ very  lively  to- 
night,” handed  her  back  to  her  chair. 

“ He’s  a proud  stomach,  this  chap,”  said  Mr. 

F.’s  relation,  on  being  reseated.  “ Give  him  a 
meal  of  chaff  1” 

“ Oh ! I don’t  think  he  would  like  that,  aunt,” 
returned  Flora. 

“ Give  him  a feed  of  chaff,  I tell  you,”  said 
Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  glaring  round  Flora  on  her  en- 
emy. “It’s  the  only  thing  for  a proud  stom- 
ach. Let  him  eat  it  up  eveiy  morsel.  Drat 
him,  give  him  a meal  of  chaff!” 

Under  a general  pretense  of  keeping  him  to 
this  refreshment,  Flora  got  him  out  on  the  stair- 
case ; Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  even  then  constantly  re- 
iterating, with  inexpressible  bitterness,  that  he 
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was  “a  chap,”  and  had  “ a proud  stomach,”  and 
over  and  over  again  insisting  on  that  equine 
provision  being  made  for  him  which  she  had  al- 
ready so  strongly  recommended. 

“ Such  an  inconvenient  staircase,  and  so  many 
corner  stairs,  Arthur,”  whispered  Flora,  44  would 
you  object  to  putting  your  arm  round  me,  under 
my  pelerine  ?' 

With  a sense  of  going  down  stairs  in  a high- 
ly ridiculous  manner,  Clennam  descended  in 
the  required  attitude,  and  only  released  his  fair 
burden  at  the  dining-room  door;  indeed,  even 
there  she  was  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  re- 
maining in  his  embrace  to  murmur,  44  Arthur 
for  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  breathe  it  to  papa !” 

She  accompanied  Arthur  into  the  room,  where 
the  Patriarch  sat  alone,  with  his  list  shoes  on 
the  fender,  twirling  his  thumbs  as  if  he  had  nev- 
er left  off.  The  youthful  Patriarch,  aged  ten, 
looked  out  of  his  picture-frame  above  him,  with 
no  calmer  air.  Both  smooth  heads  were  alike 
beaming,  blundering,  and  bumpy. 

' “Mr.  Clennam,  I am  glad  to  see  you.  I hope 
you  are  well,  Sir,  I hope  you  are  well.  Please 
to  sit  down,  please  to  sit  down.” 

44 1 had  hoped,  Sir,”  said  Clennam,  doing  so, 
and  looking  round  with  a face  of  extreme  dis- 
appointment, 44  not  to  find  you  alone.” 

“Ah,  indeed?”  said  the  Patriarch,  sweetly, 
“ah,  indeed?” 

“ I told  you  so,  you  know,  papa,”  cried  Flora. 

“Ah,  to  be  sure!”  returned  the  Patriarch. 
“ Yes,  just  so.  Ah,  to  be  sure  1” 

“Pray,  Sir,”  demanded  Clennam,  anxiously, 
“ is  Miss  Wade  gone  ?” 

“Miss ? Oh,  you  call  her  Wade,  re- 

turned Mr.  Casby.  “ Highly  proper.” 

Arthur  quickly  returned,  44  What  do  you  call 
her,  then?” 

“Wade,”  said  Mr.  Casby.  “Oh,  always 
Wade.” 

After  looking  at  the  philanthropic  visage,  and 
the  long  silky  white  hair  for  a few  seconds,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Casby  twirled  his  thumbs,  and 
smiled  at  the  fire  as  if  he  were  benevolently 
wishing  it  to  burn  him  that  he  might  forgive  it, 
Arthur  began : 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Casby — ” 

“Not  so,  not  so,”  said  the  Patriarch,  “not 
at  all.” 

44 — But  Miss  Wade  had  an  attendant  with 
her — a young  woman  brought  up  by  friends  of 
mine,  over  whom  her  influence  is  not  consid- 
ered very  salutary,  and  to  whom  I Bhould  be 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  as- 
surance that  she  has  not  yet  forfeited  the  inter- 
est of  those  protectors  or  lost  them.” 

“ Truly,  truly  ?”  returned  the  Patriarch. 

“Will  you  therefore  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
the  address  of  Miss  Wade?” 

“Dear,  dear,  dear!”  said  the  Patriarch, 
44  how  very  unfortunate ! If  you  had  only  sent 
in  to  me  when  they  were  here ! I observed  the 
young  woman,  Mr.  Clennam.  A fine,  full-col- 
ored young  woman,  Mr.  Clennam,  with  very 


dark  hair  and  very  dark  eyes.  If  I mistake  not, 
if  I mistake  not?” 

Arthur  assented,  and  said  once  more  with 
new  expression,  “ If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  the  address.” 

44  Dear,  dear,  dear !”  exclaimed  the  Patriarch, 
in  sweet  regret.  44  Tut,  tut,  tut  I what  a pity, 
what  a pity ! I have  no  address,  Sir.  She  most- 
ly lives  abroad,  Mr.  Clennam ; she  has  done  so 
for  some  years,  and  she  is  (if  I may  say  so  of  a 
fellow-creature  and  a lady)  fitful  and  uncertain 
to  a fault,  Mr.  Clennam.  I may  not  see  her 
again  for  a long,  long  time.  I may  never  see 
her  again.  What  a pity,  what  a pity !” 

Clennam  saw,  now,  that  he  had  as  much  hope 
of  getting  assistance  out  of  the  Portrait  as  out 
of  the  Patriarch,  but  he  said,  nevertheless : 

44  Mr.  Casby,  could  you,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
my  friends,  and  under  any  obligation  of  secrecy 
that  you  may  consider  it  your  duty  to  impose, 
give  me  any  information  at  all  touching  Miss 
Wade?  I have  seen  her  abroad,  and  I have 
seen  her  at  home,  but  I know  nothing  of  her. 
Could  you  give  me  any  account  of  her  what- 
ever?” 

44  None,”  returned  the  Patriarch,  shaking  his 
big^head  with  his  utmost  benevolence.  44  None 
at  all.  Dear,  dear,  dear ! What  a real  pity  that 
she  staid  so  short  a time,  and  you  delayed ! As 
confidential  agency  business,  agency  business,  I 
have  occasionally  paid  this  lady  money;  but 
what  satisfaction  is  it  to  you,  Sir,  to  know  that?” 

44  Truly,  none  at  all,”  said  Clennam. 

44  Truly,”  assented  the  Patriarch,  with  a shin- 
ing love  of  all  his  species  as  he  philanthropically 
smiled  at  the  fire,  44  none  at  all,  Sir.  You  hit 
the  wise  answer,  Mr.  Clennam.  Truly,  none 
at  all.” 

His  turning  of  his  smooth  thumbs  over  one 
another  as  he  sat  there,  was  so  typical  to  Clen- 
nam of  the  way  in  which  he  would  make  the 
subject  revolve  if  it  were  pursued,  never  show- 
ing any  new  part  of  it  nor  allowing  it  to  make 
the  smallest  advance,  that  it  did  much  to  help 
to  convince  him  of  his  labor  having  been  in  vain. 
He  might  have  taken  any  time  to  think  about  it, 
for  Mr.  Casby,  well  accustomed  to  get  on  any 
where  by  leaving  every  thing  to  his  bumps  and 
his  white  hair,  knew  his  strength  to  lie  in  silence. 
So  there  Casby  sat,  twirling  and  twirling,  and 
making  his  great  polished  head  and  forehead 
look  os  Christian  in  every  knob  as  if  he  had  got 
baptismal  water  on  the  brain. 

With  this  hopeless  spectacle  before  him,  Ar- 
thur had  risen  to  go,  when  from  the  inner  Dock 
where  the  good  ship  Pancks  was  hove  down 
when  out  in  no  cruising  ground,  the  noise  was 
heard  of  that  steamer  laboring  toward  them.  It 
struck  Arthur  that  the  noise  began  demonstra- 
tively far  off,  as  though  Mr.  Pancks  sought  to 
impress  on  any  one  who  might  happen  to  think 
about  it,  that  he  was  working  on  from  out  of 
hearing. 

Mr.  Pancks  and  he  shook  hands,  and  the 
former  brought  his  employer  a letter  or  two  to 
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sign.  Mr.  Pancks  in  shaking  hands  merely 
scratched  his  eyebrow  with  his  left  forefinger  and 
snorted  once,  but  Clennam,  who  understood  him 
better  now  than  of  old,  comprehended  that  he 
had  almost  done  for  the  evening,  and  wished  to 
say  a word  to  him  outside.  Therefore,  when  he 
had  taken  his  leave  of  Mr.  Casby,  and  (which 
was  a more  difficult  process)  of  Flora,  he  saun- 
tered in  the  neighborhood  on  Mr.  Pancks’s  line 
of  road. 

*He  had  waited  but  a short  time  when  Mr. 
Pancks  appeared.  Mr.  Pancks  shaking  hands 
again  with  another  expressive  snort,  and  taking 
off  his  hat  to  put  his  hair  up,  Arthur  thought 
he  received  his  cue  to  Bpeak  to  him  as  one  who 
knew  pretty  well  what  had  just  now  passed. 
Therefore  he  said,  without  any  preface, 

“ I suppose  they  were  really  gone,  Pancks  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Pancks.  “They  were  really 
gone” 

“Does  he  know  where  to  find  that  lady?” 

“ Can’t  say.  I should  think  so.” 

Mr.  Pancks  did  not?  No,  Mr.  Pancks  did 
not.  Did  Mr.  Pancks  know  any  thing  about 
her? 

“I  expect,”  rejoined  that  worthy,  evading 
Clennam’s  question,  “I  know  as  much  about 
her  as  she  knows  about  herself.  She  is  some- 
body’s child — any  body’s — nobody’s.  Put  her 
in  a room  in  London  here  with  any  six  people 
old  enough  to  be  her  parents,  and  her  parents 
may  be  there  for  any  thing  she  knows.  They 
may  be  in  any  house  she  sees,  they  may  be  in 
any  church-yard  she  passes,  she  may  run  against 
’em  in  any  street,  she  may  make  chance  ac- 
quaintances of  ’em  at  any  time,  and  never  know 
it  She  knows  nothing  about  ’em.  She  knows 
nothing  about  any  relative  whatever.  Never 
did.  Never  will” 

“ Mr.  Casby  could  enlighten  her,  perhaps  ?” 

“Maybe,”  said  Pancks.  “I  expect  so,  but 
don’t  know.  He  has  long  had  money  (not  over- 
much as  I make  out)  in  trust  to  dole  out  to  her 
when  she  can’t  do  without  it  Sometimes  she’s 
proud  and  won’t  touch  it;  sometimes  she's  so 
poor  that  she  must  have  it.  She  writhes  under 
her  life.  A woman  more  angry,  passionate, 
reckless,  and  revengeful  never  lived.  She  came 
for  money  to-night.  Said  she  had  peculiar  oc- 
casion for  it” 

“I  think,”  observed  Clennam,  musing,  “I  by 
chance  know  what  occasion — I mean  into  whose 
pocket  the  money  is  to  go.” 

“Indeed  ?”  said  Pancks.  “ If  it’s  a compact, 
Td  recommend  that  party  to  be  exact  in  it:  I 
wouldn’t  trust  myself  to  that  woman,  young  and 
handsome  as  she  is,  if  I had  wronged  her ; no, 
not  for  twice  my  proprietor's  money ! Unless,” 
Pancks  added  as  a saving  clause,  “ I had  a lin- 
gering illness  on  me,  and  wanted  to  get  it 
over.” 

Arthur,  hurriedly  reviewing  his  own  observ- 
ation of  her,  found  it  to  tally  pretty  nearly  with 
Mr.  Pancks’s  view. 

“The  wonder  is  to  me,”  pursued  Pancks, 


“ that  she  has  never  done  for  my  proprietor,  as 
the  only  person  connected  with  her  story  she 
can  lay  hold  of.  Mentioning  that,  I may  tell 
you,  between  ourselves,  that  I am  sometimes 
tempted  to  do  for  him  myself.” 

Arthur  started,  and  said,  “Good  Heaven, 
Pancks,  don't  say  that !” 

“Understand  me,”  said  Pancks,  extending 
five  cropped,  coally  finger-nails  on  Arthur's 
arm ; “ I don't  mean,  cut  his  throat.  But,  by 
all  that’s  precious,  if  he  goes  too  far,  Til  cut 
his  hair !” 

Having  exhibited  himself  in  the  new  light  of 
enunciating  this  tremendous  threat,  Mr.  Pancks, 
with  a countenance  of  grave  import,  snorted 
several  times  and  steamed  away. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

The  shady  waiting-rooms  of  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office,  where  he  passed  a good  deal  of  time 
in  company  with  various  troublesome  Convicts 
who  were  under  sentence  to  be  broken  on  that 
wheel,  had  afforded  Arthur  Clennam  ample  leis- 
ure, in  three  or  four  successive  days,  to  exhaust 
the  subject  of  his  late  glimpse  of  Miss  Wade 
and  Tattycoram.  He  had  been  able  to  make 
no  more  of  it  and  no  less  of  it,  and  in  this  un- 
satisfactory condition  he  was  fain  to  leave  it. 

During  this  space  he  had  not  been  to  his 
mother’s  dismal  old  house.  One  of  his  cus- 
tomary evenings  for  repairing  thither  now  com- 
ing round,  he  left  his  dwelling  and  his  partner 
at  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and  slowly  walked  in  the 
direction  of  that  grim  home  of  his  youth. 

It  always  affected  his  imagination  as  wrath- 
ful, mysterious,  and  sad;  and  his  imagination 
was  sufficiently  impressible  to  see  the  wholo 
neighborhood  under  some  tinge  of  its  dark  shad- 
ow. As  he  went  along,  upon  a dreary  night, 
the  dim  streets  by  which  he  went  seemed  all  de- 
positories of  oppressive  secrets.  The  deserted 
counting-houses,  with  their  secrets  of  books  and 
papers  locked  up  in  chests  and  safes ; the  bank- 
ing-houses, with  their  secrets  of  strong  rooms 
and  wells,  the  keys  of  which  were  in  a very  few 
secret  pockets  and  a very  few  secret  breasts ; 
the  secrets  of  all  the  dispersed  grinders  in  the 
vast  mill — among  whom  there  were,  doubtless, 
plunderers,  forgers,  and  trust-betrayers  of  many 
sorts,  whom  the  light  of  any  day  that  dawned 
might  reveal ; he  could  have  fancied  that  these 
things  in  hiding  imparted  a heaviness  to  the 
air.  The  shadow  thickening  and  thickening 
as  he  approached  its  source,  he  thought  of  the 
secrets  of  the  lonely  church-vaults  where  the 
people  who  had  hoarded  and  secreted  in  iron 
coffers  were  in  their  turn  similarly  hoarded,  not 
yet  at  rest  from  doing  harm ; and  then  of  the 
secrets  of  the  river,  as  it  rolled  its  turbid  tide 
between  two  frowning  wildernesses  of  secrets — 
far  extending,  thick  and  dense,  for  many  miles, 
and  warding  off  the  free  air  and  the  free  coun- 
try swept  by  winds  and  wings  of  birds. 

The  shadow  still  darkening  as  he  drew  near 
the  house,  the  melancholy  room  which  his  fa- 
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ther  had  once  occupied,  picture-haunted  by  the 
appeal  he  had  himself  seen  fade  away  with  him 
when  there  was  no  other  watcher  by  the  bed, 
arose  before  his  mind.  Its  close  air  was  secret. 
The  gloom,  and  must,  and  dust  of  the  whole 
tenement,  were  secret.  At  the  heart  of  it  his 
mother  presided,  inflexible  of  face,  indomitable 
of  will,  firmly  holding  all  the  secrets  of  her  own 
and  his  father’s  life,  and  austerely  opposing  her- 
self, front  to  front,  to  the  great  final  secret  of 
all  life. 

He  had  turned  into  the  narrow  and  steep 
street  from  which  the  court  or  inclosure  where- 
in the  house  stood  opened,  when  another  foot- 
step turned  into  it  behind  him,  and  so  close 
upon  his  own,  that  he  was  jostled  to  the  wall. 
As  his  mind  was  teeming  with  these  thoughts 
the  encounter  took  him  altogether  unprepared, 
so  that  the  other  passenger  had  had  time  to 
say,  boisterously,  “ Pardon  I Not  my  fault!” 
and  to  pass  on  before  the  instant  had  elapsed 
which  was  requisite  to  his  recovery  of  the  real- 
ities about  him. 

When  that  moment  had  flashed  away,  he  saw 
that  the  man  striding  on  before  him  was  the 
man  who  had  been  so  much  in  his  mind  during 
the  last  few  days.  It  was  no  casual  resem- 
blance, helped  out  by  the  force  of  the  impres- 
sion the  man  had  made  upon  him.  It  was  the 
man — the  man  he  had  followed  in  company  with 
the  girl,  and  whom  he  had  overheard  talking  to 
Miss  Wade. 

The  street  was  a sharp  descent,  and  was 
crooked  too,  and  the  man  (who  although  not 
drunk,  had  the  air  of  being  flushed  with  some 
strong  drink)  went  down  it  so  fast  that  Clennam 
lost  him  as  he  looked  at  him.  With  no  defined 
intention  of  following  him  again,  but  with  an 
impulse  to  keep  the  figure  in  view  a little  long- 
er, Clennam  quickened  his  pace  to  pass  the  twist 
in  the  street  which  hid  him  from  his  sight. 
Turning  it,  he  saw  the  man  no  more. 

Standing  now,  close  to  the  gateway  of  his  moth- 
er’s house,  he  looked  down  the  street;  but  it 
was  empty.  There  was  no  projecting  shadow 
large  enough  to  obscure  the  man ; there  was  no 
turning  near  that  he  could  have  taken ; nor  had 
there  been  any  audible  sound  of  the  opening 
and  closing  of  a door.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  man  must  have  had  a key  in 
his  hand,  and  must  have  opened  one  of  the 
many  house-doors  and  gone  in. 

Ruminating  on  this  strange  chance  and  strange 
glimpse,  he  turned  into  the  court-yard.  As  he 
looked  by  mere  habit  toward  the  feebly-lighted 
windows  of  his  mother’s  room,  his  eyes  encoun- 
tered the  figure  he  had  just  lost,  standing  against 
the  iron  railings  of  the  little  waste  inclosure 
looking  up  at  those  windows,  and  laughing  to 
himself.  Some  of  the  many  vagrant  cats  who 
were  always  prowling  about  there  by  night,  and 
who  had  taken  fright  at  him,  appeared  to  have 
stopped  when  he  had  stopped,  and  were  look- 
ing at  him  with  eyes  by  no  means  unlike  his 
own  from  tops  of  walls  and  porches,  and  other 


safe  points  of  pause.  He  had  only  halted  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  himself  thus ; he  imme- 
diately went  forward,  throwing  the  end  of  hk 
cloak  off  his  shoulder  as  he  went,  ascended  the 
unevenly-sunken  steps,  and  knocked  a sounding 
knock  at  the  door. 

Clennam’s  amazement  was  not  so  absorbing 
but  that  he  took  his  resolution  without  any  in- 
certitude. He  went  up  to  the  door  too,  and  as- 
cended the  steps  too.  His  friend  looked  at  him 
with  a braggart  air  and  sang  to  himself, 

“ Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late  ? 

Compagnon  de  la  liajoUine ; 

Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late? 

Always  gay  I" 

After  which  he  knocked  again. 

“ You  are  impatient,  Sir,”  said  Arthur. 

“ I am,  Sir.  Death  of  my  life,  Sir,”  returned 
the  stranger,  “if 8 my  character  to  be  impa- 
tient !” 

The  sound  of  Mistress  Affery  cautiously  chain- 
ing the  door  before  she  opened  it,  caused  them 
both  to  look  that  way,  Affery  opened  it  a very 
little,  with  a flaring  candle  in  her  hands,  and 
asked  who  was  that  at  that  time  of  night  with 
that  knock?  “Why,  Arthur!”  she  added,  with 
astonishment,  seeing  him  first.  “Not  yon,  sure? 
Ah,  Lord  save  us ! No,”  she  cried  out,  seeing 
the  other.  “ Him  again  1” 

“It’s  true!  Ha,  ha!  Him  again,  dear  Mrs. 
Flintwinch,”  cried  the  stranger.  “Open  the 
door,  and  let  me  take  my  dear  friend  Jere- 
miah to  my  arms ! Open  the  door,  and  let  me 
hasten  myself  to  embrace  my  Flintwinch  1” 

“ He’s  not  at  home,”  said  Affeiy. 

“Fetch  him!”  cried  the  stranger.  “Fetch 
my  Flintwinch!  Tell  him  that  it  is  his  old 
Blandois,  who  comes  from  arriving  in  England; 
tell  him  that  it  is  his  little  boy  who  is  here,  his 
cabbage,  his  well-beloved ! Open  the  door,  beau^ 
tiful  Mrs.  Flintwinch,  and  in  the  mean  time  let 
me  pass  up  stairs,  to  present  my  compliments — 
homage  of  Blandois — to  my  lady!  My  lady 
lives  always  ? It  is  well.  Open  then !”  • 

To  Arthur’s  increased  surprise,  Mistress  Af- 
fery, opening  her  eyes  wide  at  himself,  as  if  in 
warning  that  this  was  not  a gentleman  for  him 
to  interfere  with,  drew  back  the  chain,  and 
opened  the  door.  The  stranger,  without  any 
ceremony,  walked  into  the  hall,  leaving  Arthur 
to  follow  him. 

“Dispatch  then!  Achieve  then!  Bring  my 
Flintwinch  I Announce  me  to  my  lady !”  cried 
the  stranger,  clanking  about  the  stone  floor. 

“Pray  tell  me,  Affeiy,”  said  Arthur,  aloud 
and  sternly,  as  he  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  unutterable  indignation,  “who  is  this 
gentleman  ?” 

“Pray  tell  me,  Affery,”  the  stranger  repeat- 
ed in  his  turn,  “ who— ha,  ha,  ha! — who  is  this 
gentleman  ?” 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Clennam  opportunely  called 
from  her  chamber  above,  “Affery,  let  them  both 
come  up.  Arthur,  come  straight  to  me !” 

“ Arthur  ?”  exclaimed  Blandois,  taking  off  his 
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hat  at  arm’s  length,  and  bringing  his  heels  to- 
gether from  a great  stride  in  making  him  a 
flourishing  bow.  “ The  son  of  my  lady  ? Iam 
the  all-devoted  of  the  son  of  my  lady !” 

Arthur  looked  at  him  again  in  no  more  flat- 
tering manner  than  before,  and,  turning  on  his 
heel  without  acknowledgment,  went  up  stairs. 
The  visitor  followed  him  up  stairs.  Mistress 
Affery  took  the  key  from  behind  the  door,  and 
deftly  slipped  out  to  fetch  her  lord. 

A by-stander,  informed  of  the  previous  ap- 
pearance of  Monsieur  Blandois  in  that  room, 
would  have  observed  a difference  in  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam’s  present  reception  of  him.  Her  face  was 
not  one  to  betray  it,  and  her  suppressed  man- 
ner, and  her  set  voice  were  equally  under  her 
control.  It  wholly  consisted  in  her  never  tak- 
ing her  eyes  off*  his  face  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  and  in  her  twice  or  thrice,  when 
he  was  becoming  noisy,  swaying  herself  a very 
little  forward  in  the  chair  in  which  she  sat  up- 
right, with  her  hands  immovable  upon  its  el- 
bows; as  if  she  gave  him  the  assurance  that  he 
riioald  be  presently  heard  at  any  length  he 
would.  Arthur  did  not  fail  to  observe  this; 
though  the  difference  between  the  present  oc- 
casion and  the  former  was  not  within  his  power 
of  observation. 

“Madame,”  said  Blandois,  “do  me  the  hon- 
or to  present  me  to  Monsieur,  your  son.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  madame,  that  Monsieur,  your  son, 
is  disposed  to  complain  of  me.  He  is  not  po- 
lite.” 

“Sir,”  said  Arthur, striking  in  expeditiously,  j 
“ whoever  yon  are,  and  however  you  come  to  be 
here,  if  I were  the  master  of  this  house  I would 
lose  no  time  in  placing  you  on  the  outside  of 
it” 

“ But  you  are  not,”  said  his  mother,  without 
looking  at  him.  “Unfortunately,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  your  unreasonable  temper,  you  are 
not  the  master,  Arthur.” 

“ I make  no  claim  to  be,  mother.  If  I object 
to  this  person’s  manner  of  conducting  himself 
here,  and  object  to  it  so  much,  that  if  I had  any 
authority  here  I certainly  would  not  suffer  him 
to  remain  a minute,  I object  on  your  account, 
and  in  your  name.” 

“In  the  case  of  objection  being  necessary, ” 
she  returned,  “ I could  object  for  myself.  And 
of  course  I should.” 

The  subject  of  their  dispute,  who  had  seated 
himself,  laughed  loud,  and  rapped  his  leg  with 
his  hand. 

“ You  have  no  right,”  said  Mrs.  Clennam,  al- 
ways intent  on  Blandois,  however  directly  she 
addressed  her  son,  “to  speak  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  gentleman  (and  least  of  all  a gentleman 
from  another  country)  because  he  does  not  con- 
form to  yonr  standard,  or  square  his  behavior 
by  your  rules.  It  is  possible  that  the  gentleman 
may,  on  similar  grounds,  object  to  you.” 

“ I hope  so,”  returned  Arthur.  “ I sincerely 
hope  so.” 

“The  gentleman,”  pursued  Mrs.  Clennam, 


“ on  a former  occasion  brought  a letter  of  rec- 
ommendation to  us  from  highly  esteemed  and 
responsible  correspondents.  I am  perfectly  un- 
acquainted with  the  gentleman’s  object  in  com- 
ing here  at  present ; I am  entirely  ignorant  of 
it,  and  can  not  be  supposed  likely  to  be  able  to 
form  the  remotest  guess  at  its  nature;”  her  ha- 
bitual frown  became  stronger  as  she  very  slowly 
and  weightily  emphasized  those  words;  “but, 
when  the  gentleman  proceeds  to  explain  his 
object,  I shall  beg  him  to  have  the  goodness  to 
do  to  myself  and  Flintwinch,  when  Flintwinch 
returns  just  now,  it  will  prove,  no  doubt,  to  be 
one  more  or  less  in  the  usual  way  of  our  busi- 
ness, which  it  will  be  both  our  business  and  our 
pleasure  to  advance.  It  can  be  nothing  else.” 

“We  shall  see,  macUune!”  said  the  man  of 
business. 

“ We  shall  see,”  she  assented.  “ The  gentle- 
man is  acquainted  with  Flintwinch ; and  when 
the  gentleman  was  in  London  last,  I remember 
to  have  heard  that  he  and  Flintwinch  had  some 
entertainment  or  good-fellowship  together.  I am 
not  in  the  way  of  knowing  much  that  passes  out- 
side this  room,  and  the  jingle  of  little  worldly 
things  beyond  it  does  not  much  interest  me; 
but  I remember  to  have  heard  that.” 

“Right,  madame.  It  is  true.”  He  laughed 
again,  and  whistled  the  harden  of  the  tane  he 
had  sung  at  the  door. 

“Therefore,  Arthur,”  said  his  mother,  “the 
gentleman  comes  here  as  an  acquaintance,  and 
no  stranger ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
your  unreasonable  temper  should  have  found 
offense  in  him.  I regret  it.  I say  so  to  the 
gentleman.  You  will  not  say  so,  I know;  there- 
fore I say  it  for  myself  and  Flintwinch,  since 
with  us  two  the  gentleman’s  business  lies.” 

The  key  of  the  door  below  was  now  heard  in  the 
lock,  and  the  door  was  heard  to  open  and  close. 

In  due  sequence  Mr.  Flintwinch  appeared ; on 
whose  entrance  the  visitor  rose  from  his  chair 
laughing,  and  folded  him  in  a close  embrace. 

“ How  goes  it,  my  cherished  friend  1”  said  he. 

“ How  goes  the  world,  my  Flintwinch  ? Rose- 
colored  ? So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  bet* 
ter ! Ah,  but  you  look  charming ! Ah,  but  yon 
look  young  and  fresh  as  the  flowers  of  Spring ! 

Ah,  good  little  boy ! Brave  child,  brave  child!” 

While  heaping  these  compliments  on  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  he  rolled  him  about  with  a hand  on 
each  of  his  shoulders,  until  the  staggerings  of 
that  gentleman,  who  under  the  circumstances 
was  dryer  and  more  twisted  than  ever,  were 
like  those  of  a teetotum  nearly  spent. 

“I  had  a presentiment  last  time  that  we 
should  be  better  and  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. Is  it  coming  on  you,  Flintwinch?  Is  it 
yet  coming  on  ?” 

“Why,  no,  Sir,”  retorted  Mr.  Flintwinch. 

“ Not  unusually.  Hadn’t  you  better  be  seated? 

You  have  been  calling  for  some  more  of  that 
port,  Sir,  I guess?” 

“Ah!  Little  joker!  Little  pig!”  cried  the 
visitor.  “ Ha  ha,  ha  ha !”  And  throwing  Mr. 
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Flintwinch  away,  as  a closing  piece  of  raillery, 
he  sat  down  again. 

The  amazement,  suspicion,  resentment,  and 
shame,  with  which  Arthur  looked  on  at  all  this, 
struck  him  dumb.  Mr.  Flintwinch,  who  had 
spun  backward  some  two  or  three  yards,  under 
the  impetus  last  given  to  him,  brought  himself  up 
with  a face  completely  unchanged  in  its  stolid- 
ity, except  as  it  was  affected  by  shortness  of 
breath,  and  looked  hard  at  Arthur.  Not  a whit 
less  reticent  and  wooden  was  Mr.  Flintwinch 
outwardly  than  in  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
the  only  perceptible  difference  in  him  being  that 
the  knot  of  cravat,  which  was  generally  un- 
der his  ear,  had  worked  round  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  where  it  formed  an  ornamental  append- 
age, not  unlike  a bag-wig,  and  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a courtly  appearance. 

As  Mrs.  Clennam  never  removed  her  eyes 
from  Blandois  (on  whom  they  had  some  effect, 
as  a steady  look  has  on  a lower  sort  of  dog),  so 
Jeremiah  never  removed  his  from  Arthur.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  tacitly  agreed  to  take  their 
different  provinces.  Thus,  in  the  ensuing  si- 
lence, Jeremiah  stood  scraping  his  chin,  and 
looking  at  Arthur,  as  though  ho  were  trying  to 
screw  his  thoughts  out  of  him  with  an  instru- 
ment. 

After  a little,  the  visitor,  as  if  he  felt  the  si- 
lence irksome,  rose,  and  impatiently  put  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  sacred  fire  which  had  burned 
through  so  many  years.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam said,  moving  one  of  her  hands  for  the  first 
time,  and  moving  it  very  slightly  with  an  action 
of  dismissal : 

“ Please  to  leave  us  to  our  business,  Arthur.” 

“ Mother,  I do  so  with  great  reluctance.” 

“ Never  mind  with  what,”  she  returned,  “ or 
with  what  not.  Please  to  leave  us.  Come  back 
at  any  other  time  when  you  may  consider  it  a 
duty  to  bury  half  an  hour  wearily  here.  Good- 
night.” 

She  held  up  her  muffled  fingers  that  he  might 
touch  them  with  his,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  and  he  stood  over  her  wheeled  chair  to 
touch  her  face  with  his  lips.  He  thought,  then, 
that  her  cheek  was  more  strained  than  usual, 
and  that  it  was  colder.  As  he  followed  the  di- 
rection of  her  eyes,  in  rising  again,  toward  Mr. 
Flintwinch’s  good  friend,  Mr.  Blandois,  Mr. 
Blandois  snapped  his  finger  and  thumb  with  one 
loud,  contemptuous  snap. 

“ I leave  your — your  business  acquaintance  in 
my  mother’s  room,  Mr.  Flintwinch,”  said  Clen- 
man,  “ with  a great  deal  of  surprise  and  a great 
deal  of  unwillingness.” 

The  person  referred  to  snapped  his  finger  and 
thumb  again. 

“Good-night,  mother.” 

“Good-night.” 

“I  had  a friend  once,  my  good  comrade 
Flintwinch,”  said  Blandois,  standing  astride  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  so  evidently  saying  it  to  arrest 
Clennam’s  retreating  steps,  that  he  lingered  near 
the  door;  “I  had  a friend  once,  who  had  heard 


so  much  of  the  dark  side  of  this  city  and  its 
ways,  that  he  wouldn’t  have  confided  himself 
alone  by  night  with  two  people  who  had  an  inter- 
est in  getting  him  under  the  ground — my  faith  2 
not  even  in  a respectable  house  like  this — unless 
he  was  bodily  too  strong  for  them.  Bah  2 What 
a poltroon,  my  Flintwinch  2 Eh  ?” 

“ A cur,  Sir.” 

“Agreed!  A cur.  But  he  wouldn’t  have 
done  it,  my  Flintwinch,  unless  he  had  known 
them  to  have  the  will  to  silence  him,  without 
the  power.  He  wouldn’t  have  drunk  from  a 
glass  of  water,  under  such  circumstances — not 
even  in  a respectable  house  like  this,  my  Flint- 
winch— unless  he  had  seen  one  of  them  drink 
first — and  swallow  too.” 

Disdaining  to  speak,  and  indeed  not  very  well 
able,  for  he  was  half-choking,  Clennam  only 
glanced  at  the  visitor  as  he  passed  out.  The 
visitor  saluted  him  with  another  parting  snap, 
and  his  nose  came  down  over  his  mustache, 
and  his  mustache  went  up  under  his  nose,  in 
an  ominous  and  ugly  smile. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Affery,”  whispered  Glen- 
man,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him  in  the 
dark  hall,  and  he  groped  his  way  to  the  sight 
of  the  night  sky,  “what  is  going  on  here?” 

Her  own  appearance  was  sufficiently  ghastly, 
standing  in  the  dark  with  her  apron  thrown  over 
her  head  and  face,  and  speaking  behind  it  in  a 
low,  deadened  voice. 

“ Don’t  ask  me  any  thing,  Arthur.  I’ve  been 
in  a dream  for  ever  so  long.  Go  away  2” 

He  wrent  out,  and  she  shut  the  door  upon  him. 
He  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  his  mother’s 
room,  and  the  dim  light,  deadened  by  the  yellow 
blinds,  seemed  to  say  a response  after  Affery, 
and  to  mutter,  “Don’t  ask  me  any  thing.  Go 
away  1” 


CHAPTER  XL VII.— A LETTER  FROM  LITTLE 
DORRIT. 

Dear  Mb.  Clennam, — As  I said  in  my  last 
that  it  was  best  for  nobody  to  write  to  me, ‘and 
as  my  sending  you  another  little  letter  can,  there- 
fore, give  you  no  other  trouble  than  the  trouble 
of  reading  it  (perhaps  you  may  not  find  leisure 
for  even  that,  though  I hope  you  will  some  day), 
I am  now  going  to  devote  an  hour  to  writing  to 
you  again.  This  time  I write  from  Rome. 

We  left  Venice  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Go  wan 
did,  but  they  were  not  so  long  upon  the  road  as 
we  were,  and  did  not  travel  by  the  same  way ; 
and  so,  when  we  arrived,  we  found  them  in  a 
lodging  here,  in  a place  called  the  Via  Grego- 
rian a.  I dare  say  you  know  it. 

Now,  I am  going  to  tell  you  all  I can  about 
them,  because  I know  that  is  what  you  most 
want  to  hear.  Theirs  is  not  a very  comfortable 
lodging,  but  perhaps  I thought  it  less  so  when  I 
first  saw  it  than  you  would  have  done,  because 
you  have  been  in  many  countries,  and  have  seen 
many  different  customs.  Of  course  it  is  a far, 
far  better  place — millions  of  times — than  any  I 
have  ever  been  used  to  until  lately,  and  I fancy 
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I don’t  look  at  it  with  my  own  eyes,  but  with 
hers.  For  it  would  be  easy  to  see  that  she  has 
always  been  brought  up  in  a tender  and  happy 
home,  even  if  she  had  not  told  me  so  with  tears 
of  love  for  it. 

Well,  it  is  a rather  bare  lodging,  up  a rather 
dark  common  staircase,  and  it  is  nearly  all  a 
large,  dull  room  where  Mr.  Gowan  paints.  The 
windows  are  blocked  up  where  any  one  could 
look  out,  and  the  walls  have  been  all  drawn 
over  with  chalk  and  charcoal  by  others  who 
have  lived  there  before— -oh,  I should  think,  for 
years!  There  is  a curtain  more  dust-colored 
than  red,  which  divides  it,  and  the  part  behind 
the  curtain  makes  the  private  sitting-room. 
When  I first  saw  her  there  she  was  alone,  and 
her  work  had  fallen  out  of  her  hand,  and  she 
was  looking  up  at  the  sky  shining  through  the 
tops  of  the  windows.  Pray  do  not  be  uneasy 
when  I tell  you,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  airy,  nor 
so  bright,  nor  so  cheerful,  nor  so  happy  and 
youthful  altogether  as  I should  have  liked  it  to 
be. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Gowan  painting  papa’s 
picture  (which  I am  not  quite  convinced  I should 
have  known  from  the  likeness  if  I had  not  seen 
him  doing  it),  I have  had  more  opportunities  of 
being  with  her  since  then,  than  I might  have 
had  without  this  fortunate  chance.  She  is  very 
much  alone.  Very  much  alone  indeed. 

Shall  I tell  you  about  the  second  time  I saw 
her  ? I went  one  day,  when  it  happened  that  I 
could  run  round  by  myself,  at  four  or  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  She  was  then  dining  alone, 
and  her  solitary  dinner  had  been  brought  in 
from  somewhere,  over  a kind  of  brazier  with  a 
fire  in  it,  and  she  had  no  company,  or  prospect 
of  company,  that  I could  see,  but  the  old  man 
who  had  brought  it.  He  was  telling  her  a long 
story  of  robbers  outside  the  walls,  being  taken 
up  by  a stone  statue  of  a saint,  to  entertain  her 
— as  he  said  to  me  when  I came  out,  “ because 
he  had  a daughter  of  his  own,  though  she  was 
not  so  pretty.” 

I ought  now  to  mention  Mr.  Gowan,  before  I 
say  what  little  more  I have  to  say  about  her. 
He  must  admire  her  beauty,  and  he  must  be 
proud  of  her,  for  every  body  praises  it,  and  he 
must  be  fond  of  her ; and  I do  not  doubt  that  he 
is — but  in  his  way.  You  know  his  way,  and  if 
it  appears  as  careless  and  discontented  in  your 
eyes  as  it  does  in  mine,  I am  not  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  it  might  be  better  suited  to  her.  If  it 
does  not  seem  so  to  you,  I am  quite  sure  I am 
wholly  mistaken ; for  your  unchanged  poor  child 
confides  in  your  knowledge  and  goodness  more 
than  she  could  ever  tell  you,  if  she  was  to  try. 
But  don’t  be  frightened,  I am  not  going  to 
try. 

Owing  (as  I think,  if  you  think  so,  too)  to 
Mr.  Gowan’s  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  way,  he 
applies  himself  to  his  profession  very  little.  He 
does  nothing  steadily  or  patiently,  but  equally 
takes  things  up  and  throws  them  down,  and  does 
them,  or  leaves  them  undone,  without  caring 
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about  them.  When  I have  heard  him  talking 
to  papa  during  the  sittings  for  the  picture,  I 
have  sat  wondering  whether  it  could  really  be 
that  he  has  no  belief  in  any  body  else,  because 
he  has  no  belief  in  himself  to  begin  with.  Is 
it  so  ? I wonder  what  you  will  say  when  you 
come  to  this ! I know  how  you  will  look,  and  I 
can  almost  hear  the  voice  in  which  you  would 
tell  me  on  the  Iron  Bridge. 

Mr.  Gowan  goes  out  a good  deal  among  what 
is  considered  the  best  company  here — though  he 
does  not  look  as  if  he  liked  it  when  he  is  with 
it — and  she  sometimes  accompanies  him,  but 
lately  she  has  gone  out  very  little.  I think 
I have  noticed  that  they  have  an  inconsistent 
way  of  speaking  about  her,  as  if  she  had  made 
some  great  self-interested  success  in  marrying 
Mr.  Gowan,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  very 
same  people  would  not  have  dreamed  of  taking 
him  for  themselves  or  their  daughters.  Then 
he  goes  into  the  country  besides,  to  think  about 
making  sketches,  and  in  all  places  where  there 
are  visitors  he  has  a large  acquaintance  and  is 
very  well  known.  Besides  all  this,  he  has  a 
friend  who  is  much  in  his  society,  both  at  home 
and  away  from  home,  though  he  treats  this  friend 
very  coolly,  and  is  very  uncertain  in  his  behav- 
ior to  him.  I am  quite  sure  (because  she  has 
told  me  so),  that  she  does  not  like  this  friend. 
He  is  so  revolting  to  me,  too,  that  his  being 
away  from  here,  at  present,  is  quite  a relief  to 
my  mind.  How  iquch  more  to  hers ! 

But  what  I particularly  want  you  to  know, 
and  why  I have  resolved  to  tell  you  so  much, 
even  while  I am  afraid  it  may  make  you  a little 
uncomfortable  without  occasion,  is  this.  She  is 
so  true  and  so  devoted,  and  knows  so  complete- 
ly that  all  her  love  and  duty  are  his  forever, 
that  you  may  be  certain  she  will  love  him,  ad- 
mire him,  praise  him,  and  conceal  all  his  faults, 
until  she  dies.  I believe  she  conceals  them, 
and  always  will  conceal  them,  even  from  her- 
self. She  has  given  him  a heart  that  can  nev- 
er be  taken  back,  and  however  much  he  may 
try  it,  he  will  never  wear  out  its  affection.  You 
know  the  truth  of  this,  as  you  know  every  thing 
far,  far  better  than  I,  bnt  I can  not  help  telling 
you  what  a nature  she  shows,  and  that  you  can 
never  think  too  well  of  her. 

I have  not  yet  called  her  by  name  in  this  let- 
ter, but  we  are  such  friends  now  that  I do  so 
when  we  are  quietly  together,  and  she  speaks  to 
me  by  my  name — I mean, -not  my  Christian 
name,  but  the  name  you  gave  me.  When  she 
began  to  call  me  Amy,  I told  her  my  short  sto- 
ry, and  that  you  had  always  called  me  Little 
Dorrit.  I told  her  that  the  name  was  much 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other,  and  so  she  calls 
me  Little  Dorrit,  too. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  from  her  father 
or  mother  yet,  and  may  not  know  that  she  has 
a baby  son.  He  was  born  only  two  days  ago, 
and  just  a week  after  they  came.  It  has  made 
them  very  happy.  However,  I must  tell  you, 
as  I am  to  tell  you  all,  that  I fancy  they  are  un- 
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der  a constraint  with  Mr.  Gowan,  and  that  they 
feel  as  if  his  mocking  way  with  them  was  some- 
times a slight  given  to  their  love  for  her.  It 
was  but  yesterday  when  I was  there,  that  I saw 
Mr.  Meagles  change  color,  and  get  up  and  go 
oat,  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  say  as 
much,  unless  he  prevented  himself  by  that 
means.  Yet,  I am  sure  they  are  both  so  con- 
siderate, good-humored,  and  reasonable,  that  he 
might  spare  them.  It  is  hard  of  him  not  to 
think  of  them  a little  more. 

I stopped  at  the  last  full  stop  to  read  all  this 
over.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  I was  taking  on 
myself  to  understand  and  explain  so  much,  that 
I was  half  inclined  not  to  send  it.  But  when  I 
had  thought  it  over  a little,  I felt  more  hopeful 
of  your  knowing  at  once  that  I had  only  been 
watchful  for  you,  and  had  only  noticed  what  I 
think  I have  noticed,  because  I was  quickened 
by  your  interest  in  it.  Indeed,  you  may  be  sure 
that  is  the  truth. 

And  now  I have  done  with  the  subject  in  the 
present  letter,  and  have  little  left  to  say. 

We  are  all  quite  well,  and  Fanny  improves 
every  day.  You  can  hardly  think  how  kind  she 
is  to  me,  and  what  pains  she  takes  with  me. 
She  has  a lover,  who  has  followed  her,  first  all 
the  way  from  Switzerland,  and  then  all  the  way 
from  Venice,  and  who  has  just  confided  to  me 
that  he  means  to  follow  her  every  where.  I was 
very  much  confused  by  his  speaking  to  me  about 
it,  but  he  would.  I did  not  know  what  to  say, 
but  at  last  I told  him  that  I thought  he  had  bet- 
tor not.  For  Fanny  (but  I did  not  tell  him  this) 
is  much  too  spirited  and  clever  to  suit  him. 
Still,  he  said  he  would,  all  the  same.  I have 
no  lover,  of  course. 

If  you  should  ever  get  so  far  as  this  in  this 
long  letter,  you  will  perhaps  say,  “ Surely  Lit- 
tle Dorrit  will  not  leave  off  without  telling  me 
something  about  her  travels,  and  surely  it  is 
time  she  did."  I think  it  is,  indeed,  but  I don't 
know  what  to  tell  you.  Since  we  left  Venice 
we  have  been  in  a great  many  wonderful  places, 
Genoa  and  Florence  among  them,  and  have  seen 
so  many  wonderful  sights,  that  I am  almost  gid- 
dy when  I think  what  a crowd  they  make.  But 
you  could  tell  me  so  much  more  about  them 
than  I can  tell  you,  that  why  should  I tire  you 
with  my  accounts  and  descriptions ! 

Dear  Mr.  Clennam,  as  I had  the  courage  to 
tell  you  what  the  familiar  difficulties  in  my 
traveling  mind  were  before,  I will  not  be  a cow- 
ard now.  One  of  my  frequent  thoughts  is  this : 
Old  as  these  cities  are,  their  age  itself  is  hardly 
so  curious  to  my  reflections  as  that  they  should 
have  been  in  their  places  all  through  those  days 
when  I did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  two  or  three  of  them,  and  when  I 
scarcely  knew  of  any  thing  outside  our  old 
walls.  There  Is  something  very  melancholy 
In  it,  and  I don’t  know  why.  When  we  went 
to  see  the  famous  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  it 
was  a bright  sunny  day,  and  it  and  the  build- 
ings near  it  looked  so  old,  and  the  earth  and 


sky  looked  so  young,  and  its  shadow  on  the 
ground  was  so  soft  and  retired.  I could  not  at 
first  think  how  beautiful  it  was,  or  how  curions ; 
but  I thought,  “ Oh  how  many  times  when  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  was  falling  on  our  room,  and 
when  that  weary  tread  of  feet  was  going  up  and 
down  the  yard — Oh  how  many  times  this  place 
was  just  as  quiet  and  lovely  as  it  is  this  day !" 
It  quite  overpowered  me.  My  heart  was  so  full, 
that  tears  burst  out  of  my  eyes,  though  I did 
what  I could  to  restrain  them.  And  I have  the 
same  feeling  often— often. 

Do  you  know  that  since  the  change  in  our  for- 
tunes, though  I appear  to  myself  to  have  dreamed 
more  than  before,  I have  always  dreamed  of  my- 
self as  very  young  indeed?  I am  not  very  old, 
you  may  say.  No,  but  that  is  not  what  I mean. 
I have  always  dreamed  of  myself  as  a child  learn- 
ing to  do  needlework.  I have  often  dreamed  of 
myself  as  back  there,  seeing  faces  in  the  yard, 
little  known,  and  which  I should  have  thought  I 
had  quite  forgotten ; but,  as  often  as  not,  I have 
been  abroad  here — in  Switzerland,  or  France, 
or  Italy — somewhere  where  we  have  been — yet 
always  as  that  little  child.  I have  dreamed  of 
going  down  to  Mrs.  General  with  the  patches  on 
my  clothes  in  which  I can  first  remember  my- 
self. I have  over  and  over  again  dreamed  after 
taking  my  place  at  dinner  at  Venice,  when  we 
have  had  a large  company,  in  the  mourning  for 
my  poor  mother  which  I wore  when  I was  eight 
years  old,  and  wore  long  after  it  was  threadbare 
and  would  mend  no  more.  It  has  been  a great 
distress  to  me  to  think  how  irreconcilable  the 
company  would  consider  it  with  my  father’s 
wealth,  and  how  I should  displease  and  disgrace 
him  and  Fanny  and  Edward  by  so  plainly  dis- 
closing what  they  wished  to  keep  secret  But  I 
have  not  grown  out  of  the  little  child  in  think- 
ing of  it,  and  at  the  6elf-same  moment  I have 
dreamed  that  I sat  with  the  heartache  at  the 
table,  calculating  the  expenses  of  the  dinner, 
and  quite  distracting  myself  with  thinking  how 
they  were  ever  to  be  made  good.  I have  never 
dreamed  of  the  change  in  our  fortunes  itself  I 
have  never  dreamed  of  your  coming  back  with 
me  that  memorable  morning  to  break  it,  I have 
never  even  dreamed  of  you. 

Dear  Mr.  Clennam,  it  is  possible  that  I have 
thought  of  you — and  others— so  much  by  day, 
that  I have  no  thoughts  left  to  wander  round 
yon  by  night.  For  I must  now  confess  to  you 
that  I suffer  from  home-sickness — that  I long  so 
ardently  and  earnestly  for  home,  as  sometimes, 
when  no  one  sees  me,  to  grieve  for  it.  I can 
not  bear  to  turn  my  face  further  away  from  it. 
My  heart  is  a little  lightened  when  we  turn  to- 
ward it,  even  for  a few  miles,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  soon  to  torn  away 
again.  So  dearly  do  I love  the  scene  of  my 
poverty  and  yonr  kindness.  Oh,  so  dearly,  oh, 
so  dearly ! 

Heaven  knows  when  your  poor  child  will  see 
England  again.  We  are  all  fond  of  the  life 
here,  except  me,  and  there  are  no  plans  for  our 
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return.  My  dear  father  talks  of  a visit  to  Lon- 
don late  in  this  next  spring,  on  some  affairs 
connected  with  the  property,  but  I have  no  hope 
that  he  will  bring  me  with  him. 

I have  tried  to  get  on  a little  better  under 
Mrs.  General's  instruction,  and  I trust  I am  not 
quite  so  dull  as  I used  to  be.  I have  begun  to 
speak  and  understand,  almost  easily,  the  hard 
languages  I told  you  about.  I did  not  remem- 
ber, at  the  moment  when  I wrote  last,  that  you 
know  them  both,  but  1 remembered  it  afterward, 


and  it  helped  me  on.  God  bless  you,  dear  Mr. 
Clennam.  Do  not  forget 

Your  ever  grateful  and  affectionate 
Little  Dorrit. 

P.S.  Particularly  remember  that  Minnie  Gow- 
an  deserves  the  best  remembrances  in  which  you 
can  hold  her.  You  can  not  think  too  generous- 
ly or  too  highly  of  her.  I forgot  Mr.  Pancks 
last  time.  Please,  if  you  should  see  him,  give 
him  your  Little  Dorrit’s  regard.  He  was  very 
good  to  Little  D. 


JHmrtjjlti  IRratit  uf  Cnrattt  Clients. 


UNITED  STATE& 

THE  Electoral  Colleges  assembled  at  the  capi- 
tals of  the  respective  States  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, and  voted  as  follows  for  President  and 
Vice-President : 

Fvr  Buchlaji ah  and  BaacmnuDoa.  19  States,  via. : 

New  Jersey,  7 ; Pennsylvania,  27 ; Indiana,  13; 
Illinois,  11;  Delaware,  3;  Virginia,  15;  North 
Carolina,  10;  South  Carolina,  8;  Georgia,  10; 
Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  7;  Florida,  8;  Texas, 

4;  Arkansas,  4;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  12; 


Missouri,  9;  Louisiana,  G;  California,  4 174 

Ftrr  FakaowT  and  Dayton,  11  State*,  viz. : Maine, 

8;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Massachusetts,  13;  Rhode 
Island,  4;  Connecticut,  6;  Vermont,  5;  New 
York,  35;  Ohio,  23;  Michigan,  6;  Wisconsin, 

5;  Iowa,  4 114 

For  Filuioeb  and  Donklson,  1 State,  viz, ; Mary- 
land  _8 
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Congress  met  on  the  1st  of  December.  The 
*Uim  of  Mr.  Whitfield  to  a seat  as  delegate  from 
Kansas  was  disputed,  giving  occasion  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  question  had  not  been  decided  at 
the  time  when  this  Record  closes  (Dec.  8).  The 
President's  Message  was  transmitted  and  read  on 
the  following  day.  In  the  recent  Presidential 
election,  says  the  President,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  asserted  the  constitutional 
equality  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  all 
citizens,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth ; and 
have  condemned  the  idea  of  parties  based  upon  geo- 
graphical limits.  Associations  have  been  formed, 
•ays  the  Message,  which,  while  pretending  to  seek 
only  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Slavery  beyond 
Its  present  limits,  are  really  inflamed  with  the  de- 
rire  of  changing  the  domestic  institutions  of  exist- 
ing States — an  end  to  be  attained  only  through 
devastation  and  bloodshed.  This  has  led  to  mu- 
tual exasperation  between  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Aggression  from  the  North  has  been 
met  by  defiance  from  the  South,  until  the  result 
had  been  an  attempt,  by  a sectional  organization, 
to  usurp  the  control  of  the  General  Government. 
While  the  President  admits  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  who  had  taken  this  step  were  sincere- 
ly attached  to  the  Union,  he  affirms  that  they  had, 
by  attacking  the  rights  of  nearly  half  the  States, 
entered  upon  a path  which  led  directly  to  civil 
war  and  disunion.  The  Message  goes  on  to  enu- 
merate these  acts  of  aggression  by  the  North 
against  the  South.  First  came  the  agitation  of 
the  question  of  negro  emancipation.  Then  fol- 
lowed acts  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  law  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves,  which  compelled  Congress  to 
pass  an  act  placing  the  execution  of  this  law  in 
new  hands.  The  third  stage  of  this  controversy 


referred  to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  and 
the  admission  of  new  States.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  established  a geographical  line 
was  acquiesced  in  rather  than  approved  by  the 
States ; but  remained  in  effective  operation  until 
the  North  refused  to  admit  its  application  to  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  when  it  ceased  to 
have  any  binding  effect,  and  was  formally  repeal- 
ed by  the  Act  for  organizing  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  Message  controverts 
at  length  the  opinion  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  a compact  the  annulling  of  which  im- 
plied any  breach  of  good  faith ; and  denies  that 
the  Kansas  bill  was  intended  to  extend  the  limits 
of  slave  labor.  The  cry  from  the  North  against 
reputed  Southern  encroachments,  sprang,  says  the 
President,  in  reality  from  the  spirit  of  revolution- 
ary attack  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South,  and  has  been,  after  an  existence  of  a few 
months,  rebuked  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Kan- 
sas was  made  the  battle-field  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tions of  the  whole  country.  But  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  even  there  had  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated for  the  purposes  of  political  agitation. 
They  had  amounted  to  occasional  interruption 
rather  than  to  permanent  suspension  of  regular 
government,  and  had  not  been  greater  .than  thoBQ 
which  frequently  take  place  in  cities,  without  being 
regarded  as  of  special  political  importance.  Im- 
puted irregularities  in  elections  in  Kansas,  like 
similar  occurrences  in  the  States,  lay  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Executive  action;  but  actual  violence 
and  organized  and  persistent  obstructions  of  law 
had  been  met  by  such  means  as  were  available, 
and  nothing  of  this  character  now  remained.  The 
attempt  to  set  up  a revolutionary  government  had 
utterly  failed,  and  the  bands  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  rapine  had  been  dispersed.  This  had 
been  effected  without  the  shedding  of  a drop  of 
blood  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  concludes  this  portion  of  the  Message 
with  the  expression  of  his  trust  that  either  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  or  Congress  will  see 
that  no  act  shall  remain  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  Territory  violating  the  provisions  or  subvert- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Constitution. — The  revenues 
of  the  current  year  had  amounted  to  $73,918,141, 
of  which  more  than  $64,000,000  were  derived  from 
customs ; adding  to  this  the  balance  on  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  it  appear#  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  had  been  $92,850,117. 
The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  had  amounted  to 
$72,948,792;  this  includes  $3,000,000  paid  to  Mex- 
ico, and  $12,776,792  for  the  payment  of  the  publio 
debt.  The  public  debt  now  amounts  to  $80,737, 129, 
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nil  of  which  might  be  paid  within  a year  without 
embarrassing  the  public  service;  but  as  this  is 
not  yet  due,  Government  is  able  to  pay  only  at  the 
•ption  of  the  holders.  The  average  expenditure 
for  ordinary  purposes  during  the  last  live  years 
has  been  $48,000,000,  and  the  President  believes 
that  this  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ensuing  five 
years,  unless  some  extraordinary  reason  for  increase 
should  occur.  He  therefore  recommends  that  the 
tariff  should  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  revenue  from 
customsshall  not  exceed  $48, 000, 000  or  $50, 000, 000. 
A treaty  has  been  negotiated  with  Great  Brit- 
ain which,  if  ratified,  will  bring  to  a satisfactory 
close  the  controversy  in  relation  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  attempt  to  relieve  our  commerce  from 
the  Sound  Dues  paid  to  Denmark  has  not  as  yet 
succeeded ; that  government  desired  a temporary 
suspension  of  definite  action  in  order  that  negotia- 
tions with  other  European  powers  for  the  same 
purpose  might  not  be  thereby  embarrassed.  This 
request  was  acceded  to  by  the  United  States,  on 
condition  that  the  duties  paid  between  June,  1856, 
and  June,  1857,  should  be  paid  under  protest,  and 
subject  to  future  adjustment.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  speedily  and 
amicably  settled.  Russia  has  given  an  unqual- 
ified approval  to  the  proposition  of  the  United 
States  for  exempting  private  property  at  sea  from 
capture  in  case  of  war,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  likewise  given  assurances  of  similar 
views;  and  the  President  expresses  a hope  that 
this  will  soon  become  a part  of  the  code  of  inter- 
national law.  The  relations  of  this  country  with 
some  of  the  South  American  States  are  less  sat- 
isfactory than  with  those  of  Europe.  Our  com- 
plaints against  Mexico  have  failed  to  receive  the 
consideration  which  the  Government  had  a right 
to  expect;  and  new  injuries  had  been  added  to 
the  old  ones ; great  forbearance  had  been  shown 
by  the  United  States.  With  Nicaragua  diplo- 
matic intercourse  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and 
a minister  from  the  Walker  Government  had 
been  received,  who  remained  but  a short  time. 
New  confusion  soon  sprung  up  in  Nicaragua,  and 
diplomatic  representatives  had  been  sent  by  both 
parties ; but  as  it  was  not  possible  to  decide  which 
was  the  Government  de  facto , neither  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  Government  of  New  Granada  has 
passed  a law  levying  tonnage  duties  on  foreign 
vessels  entering  its  ports,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  of  the  rights  conferred 
by  charter  upon  the  Panama  Railway;  though 
this  law  has  not  been  put  in  force,  the  right  to  do 
so  is  claimed.  A law  has  also  been  passed  im- 
posing a tax  of  more  than  $3  a pound  on  all  mail 
matter  transported  over  the  Isthmus ; this,  if  paid, 
would  draw  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  United  States ; to  that  this  Government  can  not 
submit ; and  its  execution  has  been  postponed  at 
the  instance  of  the  local  Government  of  the  Isth- 
mus, until  further  instructions  are  received  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic.  Besides  these 
subjects  of  controversy  is  the  still  graver  one  of 
the  murder  and  pillage  of  Americans  at  Panama 
last  April.  Full  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
responsibility  for  these  occurrences  rests  upon  the 
Government  of  New  Granada,  and  the  President 
has  demanded  that  the  perpetrators  be  punished, 
provision  made  for  the  families  of  the  slain,  with 
full  indemnity  for  the  property  destroyed.  There 
being  good  grounds  to  apprehend  that  a portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  meditate  further 


outrages,  in  view  of  the  incompetency  or  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  local  authorities,  and  inadequacy  of 
the  measures  of  the  New  Granadan  Government, 
a portion  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
has  been  stationed  at  Aspinwall  and  Panama  ; and 
it  will  be  inexpedient  to  withdraw  this  force  until 
security  is  given  for  the  safety  of  the  route  across 
the  Isthmus,  for  which  purpose  negotiations  have 
been  instituted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  re- 
sources of  the  ensuing  year  (including  a balance 
on  hand  of  $19,901,325)  at  $92,856,636 ; the  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  at  $70,511,413,  leaving  in 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  $22,345,223. 
He  recommends  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  wool,  and 
an  extension  of  the  list  of  articles  admitted  free 
of  duty,  in  order  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment down  to  its  wants,  and  argues  in  favor  of 
the  present  ad  valortm , instead  of  a return  to  the 
system  of  specific  valuations. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  recommends  that  two  squadrons,  instead 
of  one,  be  sent  to  the  Pacific ; urges  the  import- 
ance of  gunnery  practice  in  the  navy ; advocates 
the  use  of  guns  of  large  calibre  ; speaks  in  terms 
of  satisfaction  of  the  new  war  steamers ; and  advo- 
cates a gradual  increase  of  our  naval  force,  es- 
pecially by  building  additional  sloops  of  light 
draught,  capable  of  entering  the  harbors  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  New*  Orleans,  as  well  as  those 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  He  recommends  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  secure  a supply  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  Among  those  suggested  are:  in- 
creased pay ; better  clothing  and  provisions  and 
medical  attendance;  honorable  discharges  when 
the  term  of  enlistment  has  expired ; the  reduction 
of  the  length  of  cruises  from  three  years  to  two ; 
and  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  system 
of  naval  apprenticeship. — The  Secretary  of  War 
reports  the  authorized  strength  of  the  army  to  be 
17,894,  while  its  actual  strength  is  15,562.  He 
announces  that  the  Indian  War  on  the  Pacific  is 
ended,  and  the  difficulties  on  the  Western  plains 
are  settled,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
Cheyennes.  He  advocates  a change  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  locating  small  frontier  posts  far  in 
advance  of  population  ; suggesting  that  a few  posts 
be  selected  at  favorable  points,  at  which  large  gar- 
risons should  be  maintained,  and  from  which  strong 
detachments  could  be  sent  out  at  favorable  seasons. 
He  recommends  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made 
for  harbor  and  coast  fortifications,  for  armaments 
and  ammunition ; and  urges  that  the  pay  of  officers 
should  be  increased.  — The  Postmaster  General 
reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  $7,668,801,  and  the  expenditures 
$10,407,868,  leaving  a deficiency  of  $2,787,046, 
which  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  $744,000.  He 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege ; 
compulsory  prepayment  upon  all  transient  printed 
matter ; and  urges  that  the  sum  paid  for  carrying 
the  mail  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  be  greatly 
reduced. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  com- 

plains of  the  multifarious  and  incongruous  duties 
imposed  upon  his  Department.  These  include  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Pension  Office,  the  Indian  Office,  the 
Census,  the  Mexican  Boundary,  several  Territo- 
rial roads,  besides  various  matters  connected  with 
the  United  States  Courts  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.— During  the  year  16,873,699  acres  of  land 
have  been  surveyed,  most  of  which  is  ready  for 
market;  9,227,878  acres  have  been  sold,  for  which 
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$8,382,480  have  been  received;  8,882,480  acres 
have  been  located  with  military  scrip  and  land 
warrants,  and  6,036,874  acres  of  swamp  lands  have 
been  made  over  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie ; 
15,680,875  acres  have  been  granted  for  railroad 
purposes;  under  the  bounty  land  law  182,079 
claims,  covering  22,003,290  acres,  have  been  al- 
lowed.— The  number  of  pensioners  is  13,932,  to 
whom  $1,360,694  have  been  paid. — The  Joint  Com- 
mission for  fixing  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  accomplished  their  field- 
work, and  erected  the  monuments  agreed  upon. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  complete  the 
maps. — The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the 
year  is  about  2500 ; the  applications  for  patents 
have  been  4435,  while  the  number  in  England  was 
but  2958,  and  in  France  but  4056. — Measures  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  seeds  and  cuttings  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  any  product  is  found  that 
is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  United  States ; a 
vessel  has  been  sent  to  South  America  to  procure 
cuttings  of  sugar-cane  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  deteriorated  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion from  slips,  without  renovation  from  the  indig- 
enous plant. — The  number  of  Indians  within  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  800,000.  The  policy 
of  colonizing  the  tribes  upon  separate  reservations 
has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  giving 
promise  of  a steady  amelioration  in  their  moral  and 
physical  condition.  The  average  annual  expend- 
itures for  Indian  purposes,  during  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  $2,626,932. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  commenced 
an  extra  session  on  the  23d  of  November.  Gov- 
ernor Adams,  in  his  Message,  says  that  while  the 
Presidential  election  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
candidates  favored  by  their  State,  he  fears  that 
the  triumph  will  be  a barren  one,  and  the  South 
will  act  wisely  to  employ  the  interval  of  repose 
thus  secured  in  earnest  preparation  for  the  inevi- 
table conflict.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  The  prosperity  of  the  South,  he  says,  de- 
pends upon  the  monopoly  of  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton; strenuous  exertions  are  making  to  extend 
this  cultivation  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Alge- 
ria, and  Brazil.  To  maintain  its  control  of  this 
article  the  South  must  have  cheap  labor,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  re-opening  the  African 
slave-trade.  The  prohibition  of  this  trade,  he 
says,  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the 
North  and  the  South';  the  former,  having  the  Old 
World  whence  to  draw  supplies  of  labor,  has  rap- 
idly increased  in  population.  If  the  demand  for 
slave-labor  at  the  South  can  not  be  supplied,  an- 
other class  of  laborers  will  be  introduced,  antago- 
nistic to  Southern  institutions.  “ Irrespective  of 
interest/’  says  Governor  Adams,  44  the  act  of  Con- 
gress declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy,  is  a brand 
npon  us  which  I think  it  important  to  remove. 
If  the  trade  be  piracy,  the  slave  must  be  plunder.” 
A number  of  the  leading  presses  of  the  South  are 
strenuously  advocating  the  revival  of  the  slave- 
trade  mainly  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina. 

The  autumnal  gales  upon  the  great  lakes  have 
been  unusually  severe,  occasioning  great  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property.  Forty-nine  ves- 
sels, of  which  seventeen  were  steamers,  have  been 
wrecked, (involving  a loss  of  more  than  200  lives. 
The  most  disastrous  of  these  casualties  was  that 
of  the  steamer  Superior , which  went  on  shore  near 
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the  Pictured  Rocks,  on  Lake  Superior ; out  of  60 

persons  on  board  only  16  were  saved. The 

French  steamer  Le  Lyonnais , with  a crew  of  98 
men  and  38  passengers,  left  New  York  October 
30.  On  the  night  of  November  2 she  was  run 
into  by  a sailing  vessel,  which  was  immediately 
lost  sight  of,  and  those  on  board  the  steamer  sup- 
posed that  Bhe  had  sunk  at  once.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  steamer  must  sink,  and  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  betook  themselves  to  the  boats 
and  a raft  which  was  hastily  constructed.  One 
of  the  life-boats  was  picked  up  four  days  after. 
It  had  contained  18  persons,  but  two  of  them  were 
frozen  to  death.  Vessels  were  at  once  dispatched 
to  search  for  the  missing  boats,  but  without  suc- 
cess; and  it  is  presumed  that  only  16  were  saved 
out  of  the  132  persons  on  board.  Nearly  a fort- 
night elapsed  when  the  bark  Adriatic  put  into  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  and  announced  that  she  had  come  in 
collision  with  a steamer,  and  had  received  some 
damage ; but  as  the  steamer  passed  on,  it  was 
supposed  she  was  unharmed. 

Die  Governor  of  California  has  withdrawn  his 
proclamation  declaring  San  Francisco  in  a state  of 
siege,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  have  surren- 
dered their  arms.— A number  of  notorious  crim- 
inals have  been  arrested,  one  of  whom,  named 
Christy,  has  made  a startling  confession  of  crimes 
committed  by  his  gang. — A set  battle  took  place 
near  Mound  Spring,  on  the  24th  of  October,  be- 
tween two  parties  of  Chinese  miners.  There  were 
some  2500  combatants  engaged.  Four  were  killed 
and  many  wounded  before  the  authorities  put  an 
end  to  the  affair,  by  arresting  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  the  belligerents. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  there  is  little  of  very  special  im- 
portance.— Vidaurri  has  met  with  some  further 
successes  in  the  north ; but  their  amount  is  uncer- 
tain.— A revolution  has  broken  out  in  Sonora,  and 
Governor  Gandara  has  been  defeated  with  consid- 
erable loss. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala  has  been  published.  It  is 
dated  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  provides  that  the 
two  States  shall  unite  to  overthrow  Walker,  and 
establish  a just  and  conciliatory  government  in 
Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica  is  to  be  invited  to  join  the 

league. In  consequence  of  a quarrel  between 

President  Walker  and  General  Goiacura,  the  latter 
has  published  the  agreement  between  them,  by 
which  Walker  promises  to  aid  Goiacura  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  Cuba,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Nica- 
ragua are  settled. 

EUROPE. 

In  spite  of  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England  is  weakening.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  occasioned  in  England 
by  an  article  in  the  Moniteur  inveighing  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  and  his  govern- 
ment were  spoken  of  by  the  English  press.  The 
article,  which  was  apparently  official,  hints  very 
plainly  that  serious  consequences  would  ensue  un- 
less these  attacks  were  suspended. — The  Russian 
embassador  to  France  met  with  a very  cordial  re- 
ception.— Lord  Palmerston,  in  a public  speech,  in- 
timated that  the  continuance  of  peace  was  endan- 
gered by  the  conduct  of  Russia. — Sir  Robert  Peel 
affirms  that  had  Cronstadt  been  attacked  when  the 
allied  fleet  first  entered  the  Baltic  it  must  have 
fallen. 
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Old  Whitey's  Christmas  Trot , by  A.  Oaket 
Hall.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
The  vivacity,  humor,  and  pathos  of  this  delightful 
Christmas  story  are  a proof  that  the  more  genial 
qualities  of  the  heart  are  not  always  chilled  by  the 
eares  of  a professional  routine.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  well  known  for  his  zeal  and  devotedness 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  city,  but  he  has  here 
shaken  off  the  dust  of  legal  conflict,  and  indulged 
in  the  composition  of  a holiday  tale,  which  by  its 
natural  domestic  pictures,  its  deep  and  truthful 
feeling,  and  its  graceful  facility  of  expression,  will 
warmly  commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of  juvenile 
literature.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  made  to 
pivot  on  the  fortunes  of  an  old  family  horse,  who, 
before  the  completion  of  the  little  plot,  becomes  as- 
sociated with  all  manner  of  human  affections,  and 
h almost  converted  into  a hero  of  romance.  The 
scene  alternates  between  New  York  city  and  a 
rural  homestead  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
in  both  cases  presents  a fresh  and  life-like  repre- 
sentation of  unmistakable  originals.  Without  the 
slightest  taint  of  mawkish  sentimentalism,  the 
work  is  pervaded  by  a fine  glow  of  feeling,  and 
even  in  its  most  romantic  portions  gives  a strong 
impression  of  reality.  Several  capital  illustra- 
tions by  Thwaites  add  a vivid  pictorial  effect  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  writer. 

The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language , by 
Joseph  William  Jenks.  (Published  by  John 
P.  Jewett  and  Co.)  The  arrangement  of  this  vol- 
ume in  the  order  of  the  seasons — each  month  being 
divided  into  a succession  of  appropriate  topics — is 
highly  favorable  to  facility  of  reference.  It  em- 
bodies a fair  proportion  of  the  rural  poetry  in 
which  English  literature  is  so  singularly  affluent, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a useful  and  convenient 
manual  both  for  families  and  private  students. 
Selections  are  given  from  Thomson,  Cowper, 
Burns,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  several  of  the 
older  British  poets,  together  with  an  occasional 
good  translation  from  the  classics.  The  range  of 
authors  is,  however,  limited  to  a comparatively 
narrow  compass,  and  many  are  altogether  ex- 
cluded who  would  seem  naturally  to  find  a place 
in  such  a compilation.  A portion  of  the  space  in 
the  volume  now  given  to  such  sturdy  pieces  de  re- 
sistance , as  Armstrong’s  Art  of  Health,  Phillips’s 
Cider,  Dyer’s  Fleece,  and  the  like,  might  have 
been  advantageously  appropriated  to  the  more  lyr- 
ic and  graceful  effusions  of  poets  with  greater  in- 
spiration and  not  less  love  of  rural  scenes  and  pur- 
suits. Such  a profusion  of  commonplaces  makes 
the  volume  too  heavy  for  its  specific  purpose. 

The  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  and  other 
Poems , by  Charles  Sangster.  (Published  by 
Creighton  and  Duff,  Kingston,  Canada  West.)  The 
animated  descriptions  of  Canadian  scenery  in  this 
volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  it  considerable 
local  interest.  The  writer  has  a poet’s  eye,  and  a 
native  sense  of  beauty,  of  which  the  fruits  are  here 
embodied  in  generally  agreeable  versification. 

A new  series  of  Dickens’s  Little  Folks , with  il- 
lustrations by  Darley,  has  been  issued  by  Redfield, 
consisting  of  six  neat  j u venile  volumes.  The  plan 
of  this  work  embraces  a selection  from  the  juvenile 
characters  in  Dickens’s  writings,  detached  from 
the  general  narrative  with  which  they  are  con- 
Bfccted,  and  reproduced  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor. The  truthful  delineations  of  life,  the  tender 


pathos,  and  the  elevated  moral  tone  which  mark 
these  portraitures,  eminently  adapt  them  to  inter* 
est  and  improve  the  youthful  reader,  and  entitle 
them  to  a place  in  every  library  intended  for  their 
benefit.  The  work  of  reconstruction  has  been  per- 
formed with  care,  and  indicates  a cultivated  taste 
and  a skillful  hand. 

A Physician's  Vacation;  or,  A Summer  m Eu- 
rope. (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  No 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  metropo- 
lis of  New  England  is  unaware  of  the  literary 
and  professional  reputation  of  the  author  of  this 
volume.  He  is  highly  distinguished  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a physician.  With  a singularly  orig- 
inal mind,  he  would  have  attained  a brilliant  em- 
inence as  a writer  had  he  not  given  his  best  en- 
ergies to  the  toils  of  his  profession.  After  forty 
years  of  assiduous  devotion  to  practice,  and  the 
duties  of  a professor  in  the  Medical  School  of  Har- 
vard University,  he  wisely  decided  to  indulge  in 
the  recreation  of  a European  tour.  His  course  wm 
somewhat  out  of  the  usual  beat  of  American  trav- 
elers. Its  extreme  limits  were  from  Moscow  to 
Madrid,  including  the  more  common  range  in  En- 
gland, France,  and  Germany.  The  interest  of  his 
volume  consists  as  much  in  its  revelations  of  the 
author’s  mind  and  character  os  in  its  descriptions 
of  external  scenes,  although  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  graphic  and  admirable  records  of  personal 
experience.  But  the  flavorous  subjectivity  which 
pervades  every  page  tends  to  make  every  thing 
else  insipid.  Dr.  Channing  is  frank  and  confid- 
ing, without  being  egotistic.  He  takes  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  readers  for  granted ; and  indeed  we 
believe  his  book  is  almost  a literal  transcript  of  the 
journal  which  he  kept  for  the  gratification  of  a 
family  circle.  His  comments  on  men  and  things 
are  both  genial  and  wise,  and  often  spiced  with  a 
quiet  humor,  which,  with  its  evident  sincerity  and 
warm-heartedness,  its  glowing  pictures  of  manners 
and  character,  and  its  felicity  of  expression,  makes 
the  perusal  of  the  volume  a perpetual  delight. 

T he  Last  Seven  Years  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay , 
by  Calvin  Colton,  LL.D.  (Published  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  and  Co.)  Dr.  Colton  has  intimately  as- 
sociated his  name  with  that  of  Henry  Clay  by  his 
valuable  biographical  labors.  He  has  accom- 
plished a worthy  service  for  his  country  by  his  il- 
lustrations of  the  public  career  of  that  eminent 
statesman.  The  present  volume  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  political  debates  of  Mr.  Clay  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Compromise  of  1850,  a condensed  sum- 
mary of  his  life  and  character,  and  copious  selec- 
tions from  his  correspondence.  It  occupies  the 
third  place  in  the  author’s  works  on  Mr.  Clay, 
which  will  be  completed  in  six  uniform  volumes. 

Rome,  Christian  and  Papal , by  L.  de  Sanctis, 
D.D.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
author  of  this  work  is  a man  of  ability  and  cultiva- 
tion. He  was  formerly  a Catholic  priest  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  filled  several  offices  of  trust  and 
importance  in  the  Papal  court.  Becoming  a con- 
vert to  the  Protestant  faith,  he  has  for  some  yean 
past  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Walden- 
sian  or  primitive  Italian  Church  in  Turin,  and  has 
recently  been  appointed  a professor  in  one  of  the 
Swiss  universities.  During  his  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  religion  he  lived  for  twenty-two  years  in 
an  establishment  which  was  in  close  relation  with 
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the  Jesuits.  For  fifteen  years  he  occupied  the  con- 
fessional. He  was  commissioned  to  make  official 
visits  to  most  of  the  monasteries  in  Rome,  as 
preacher  and  confessor.  He  was  professor  of  the- 
ology, censor  of  the  Academy  of  Theology  in  the 
Roman  University,  and  a member  of  many  other 
academies.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
theologian  in  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  thus  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  learning  all  the  secrets  of 
that  body.  He  has  visited  the  prisons,  received 
denunciations,  confessed  culprits,  and  prepared  the 
papers  necessary  for  the  judgment  of  cases  upon 
which  he  was  called  to  give  his  opinion.  He  is, 
accordingly,  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
actual  experience,  and  not  from  hearsay  or  report. 
In  a series  of  familiar  letters  he  here  describes  the 
interior  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  unfolds  the  work- 
ing of  its  principal  institutions,  and  discusses  the 
character  of  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  From 
the  rich  store  of  facts  which  it  exhibits,  as  well  as 
from  its  power  of  argument  and  illustration,  the 
work  is  suited  to  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

History  of  Texas,  by  H.  Yoakum,  Esq.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.)  The  career  of  the  “Lone 
Star,”  from  its  first  settlement  in  1685  to  its  annex- 
ation to  the  Union  in  1846,  is  fully  described  in 
these  elaborate  volumes.  They  have  evidently 
been  prepared  with  painstaking  diligence,  and 
though  without  pretensions  to  grace  or  vivacity  of 
style,  form  an  important  contribution  to  American 
hhrtory. 

The  Psalms,  Chronologically  Arranged , with  His- 
torical Introductions , by  F.  G.  Hibbard.  (Pub- 
lished by  Carlton  and  Porter.)  This  work  is  free 
from  any  parade  of  erudition.  It  is  not  ambitious 
of  profound  criticism  or  novel  theories.  Inspired 
by  a passionate  love  of  the  sacred  lyrics,  it  aims  to 
place  the  modern  reader  iiCa.  state  of  sympathy 
with  the  author  of  each  psalm  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. Hence  an  ample  explanation  is  given  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  composition  had  its 
origin,  of  the  external  condition  and  the  internal 
exercises  of  the  writer,  and  consequently  of  the 
dates,  occasion,  and  authorship  of  the  several 
psalms.  The  work  is  well  suited  to  popular  use. 
No  one  can  study  its  pages  without  a fresh  insight 
into  the  beauty,  and  depth,  and  power  of  those  noble 
remains  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  poetry. 

Essays  and  Reviews , by  Charles  Hodge,  D.D. 
(Published  by  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.)  In 
this  collection  of  articles  originally  contributed  to 
the  Princeton  Review , the  erudite  and  acute  Pro- 
fessor discusses  many  of  the  most  important  points 
of  controversy  in  doctrinal  theology,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  philosophic  bearings  and  influ- 
ence. It  is  seldom  that  a reproduction  of  period- 
ical papers  is  so  fully  justified  by  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  their  contents.  Dr.  Hodge,  as  is  known 
to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  theological 
literature  of  this  country,  is  a masterly  advocate 
of  Calvinism,  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  form. 
He  is  equally  opposed  to  the  rationalism  of  Ando- 
ver, the  mysticism  of  Connecticut,  and  the  pan- 
theism of  Germany.  In  conducting  an  argument, 
he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  strike  hard  blows. 
There  is  nothing  soft  or  effeminate  in  his  compo- 
sition. What  he  believes,  he  believes  without 
hesitation  or  misgiving.  His  convictions  are  de- 
void of  the  least  semblance  of  any  half-way  ele- 
ment. HU  tone  has  nothing  like  concession  or 
compromise,  bnt  U always  braced  to  a high  degree 


of  tension  by  the  influence  of  a certain  wholesome 
bitterness.  He  writes  with  learning,  discrimina- 
tion, and  great  controversial  adroitness.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  aims  to  do  one  kind  of  justice  to  his 
antagonist — that  is,  as  he  would  regard  it,  to  anni- 
hilate him  upon  the  spot ; but  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  mind  to  occupy  a point  of  view  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own,  to  consider  calmly  its  possible 
value  and  legitimacy,  and  to  represent  in  a color- 
less, transparent  light,  in  the  limitations  and  pro- 
portions as  held  by  its  defenders,  the  system  or 
dogma  which  he  undertakes  to  demolish.  This, 
however,  is  so  rare  a gift  among  controversial 
writers,  that  its  absence  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
reproach  to  the  Professor.  Its  existence  is,  per- 
haps, purely  ideal,  and  any  thing  more  than  a 
faint  approximation  to  it  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ditions of  humanity.  A larger  infusion  of  the 
catholic  element  alluded  to  would  doubtless  have 
softened  down  the  brawny  strength  of  this  vol- 
ume, and  it  would  thus  have  been  deprived  of  one 
of  its  chief  sources  of  vitality.  As  it  is,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a powerful  bulwark  of  the  mascu-# 
line  faith  of  Geneva  and  Westminster,  a form!-’ 
dable  antagonist  to  the  progress  of  free  specula- 
tion, and  a noble  monument  of  the  theological 
learning  of  our  country. 

Learning  about  Common  Things  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  number  of  The  Little  Learner , by  Jacob 
Abbott,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It 
consists  of  a series  of  familiar  instructions,  in  con- 
versational style,  on  a great  variety  of  subjects, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  list- 
ener. The  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
are  set  forth  in  the  simplest  form ; attention  is 
directed  to  the  most  common  phenomena  of  daily 
life ; and  the  mind  is  tempted  on,  by  an  easy  gra- 
dation, from  vague  and  indistinct  perceptions  to 
clear  nnd  accurate  knowledge.  Each  new  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Abbott  illustrates  his  rare  excellence 
in  the  specialty  for  which  he  is  widely  distinguish- 
ed— the  invention  and  composition  of  works  for 
juvenile  reading. 

History  of  Ileniy  the  Fourth , by  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott, presents  a perspicuous  and  interesting  nar- 
rative of  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  Bourbon. 
The  author  deduces  the  great  lesson  of  freedom 
of  conscience  from  the  historical  events  vrhich  he 
vividly  delineates.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Ulric  Zvnngle , translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Hottinger,  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  T.  C.  Porter.  (Published  by  Theodore 
F.  Scheffer.)  Ulric  Zwingle  was  one  of  the  de- 
voted heroic  spirits  to  whom  popular  liberty  is  in- 
debted in  all  ages  for  its  quickening  and  its  pro- 
tection. Born  a few  weeks  after  Martin  Luther, 
he  was  early  inspired  with  the  love  of  mental  free- 
dom which  prompted  that  illustrious  reformer  to 
attack  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  He  was  a native 
of  one  of  the  green  Alpine  fastnesses  of  Switzerland, 
and  applied  to  the  cause  of  religion  the  passion  for 
liberty  which  is  characteristic  of  the  mountaineers 
of  that  region.  His  services  in  the  w ork  of  the 
Reformation  are  setfforth  in  this  volume  in  a lucid 
and  impartial  manner.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  the  errors  of  this  great  man,  and  his  whole 
career  is  described  and  judged  in  the  light  of  faith- 
ful history.  The  author  has  made  use  of  materials 
which  had  long  remained  in  obscurity  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Zurich,  and  wrought  them  up  into  a 
compact  narrative  of  the  reformer  and  his  times. 
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O UCCESS  IN  LIFE. — Judging  from  the  frequent 
0 use  of  the  phrase  “Art  of  Life,”  one  would 
conclude  that  it  conveyed  a deep  meaning  to  the 
popular  heart.  But  when  we  look  at  life  as  it  is, 
there  is  little  to  suggest  the  idea  of  “ Art”  in  any 
high  intellectual  or  moral  sense.  Poetry  sings  the 
“ Psalm  of  Life Philosophers  write  the  “ Ethics 
of  Life;”  and  Essayists  furnish  “Discourses  on 
Life and  yet,  when  we  study  life  in  its  various 
forms,  the  “Discourses,”  like  the  Sabbath,  have 
their  one-seventh  allowance  of  thought  and  service, 
and  are  often  robbed  of  that ; the  44  Ethics”  are  laid 
by  with  the  gown  of  the  professor  or  the  portfolio 
of  the  student;  and  the  “Psalm,”  if  heard  at  all 
amidst  the  din  of  street-music,  is  only  as  a low  un- 
dertone, which  the  gentle  tread  of  heavenward  foot- 
steps gives  to  the  seeking  ear.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  44  Art  of  Life.”  There  is  a way  to  live 
which  lifts  man  above  the  blind  sway  of  impulse, 
the  freaks  of  chance,  the  tyranny  of  circumstances. 
It  is  an  “ Art”  with  its  principles  and  laws ; and 
if  men  would  be  wise,  they  must  learn  its  truths 
and  obey  them. 

You  can  not  begin  your  study  of  the  “ Art  of 
Life”  until  you  have  taken  a right  attitude  toward 
it.  Viewed  on  one  side,  life  seems  to  be  an  insig- 
nificant thing.  It  provokes  ridicule  and  satire. 
It  even  arouses  contempt.  And  it  is  a very  easy 
matter  to  apply  this  sentiment  to  the  whole  of  life, 
just  as  it  is  a quick  process  for  a drop  of  deadly 
poison  to  circulate  through  every  particle  of  blood. 
But  such  a theory  of  life  is  radically  false.  It  is 
judging  of  the  landscape  by  one  ugly  spot.  It  is 
cursing  the  whole  globe  because  Africa  has  its  des- 
erts. The  insignificance  that  you  see  is  not  to  be 
detached  from  human  existence,  and  magnified  be- 
yond its  own  relations,  but  taken  as  a part  of  a 
magnificent  scheme,  which  it  will  prepare  you  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate.  The  acorn  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  oak ; the  drop  as  an  ocean ; the 
atom  as  a world ; the  infant  as  a man ; the  man  as 
an  immortal  nature.  We  find  the  insignificant  in 
life,  but  it  is  there  for  the  sake  of  the  infinite.  If 
you  want  to  be  a dwarf  in  philosophy  and  a pigmy 
in  humanity,  you  have  merely  to  shut  your  eyes 
to  every  thing  except  the  little  and  the  low  that 
are  around  you.  You  will  soon  get  their  level. 
But  if  your  aim  is  to  be  a man,  learn  to  contem- 
plate life  as  a divine  gift.  There  is  enough  of  the 
archangel  in  it  to  make  you  reverent.  Feel,  then, 
that  it  is  a glorious  thing  to  live.  Get  this  posi- 
tion. Once  on  that  eminence,  you  can  survey 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  age,  trial  and  tri- 
umph, birth  and  death,  in  their  true  light.  You 
will  thus  stand  on  the  “mount”  whence  the  Great 
Teacher  spoke  his  sermon  to  the  world,  and  those 
“ beatitudes”  that  he  first  uttered  will  move  before 
you  in  the  form  of  redeemed  humanity. 

But  our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  “Success  in 
Life.”  What  is  this  “ Success  in  Life?”  It  con- 
sists in  being  what  we  ought  to  be ; in  doing  what 
we  ought  to  do ; in  attaining  what  we  ought  to  at- 
tain; in  making  life  what  our  Creator  designed  it 
to  be  made.  We  have  a physical  existence  to  sup- 
port ; and  hence  success  involves  this  duty.  We 
have  minds  to  develop,  hearts  to  purify,  moral 
and  social  relations  to  sustain ; and  consequently 
success  is  connected  with  the  discharge  of  these  ob- 


ligations. It  looks  to  the  use  of  every  thing  that 
Nature,  Providence,  and  Keligion  supply  for  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  a wise,  just,  generous, 
noble,  Christian  manhood ; a manhood  that  shall 
be  competent  to  all  its  offices,  and  adorn  them  with 
the  lustre  of  its  own  transcendent  beauty.  If,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  true  idea  of  success  in  life,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  that  the  great  mjyority  of 
men  have  an  exceedingly  low  and  imperfect  con- 
ception of  its  nature  and  end.  One  has  no  higher 
view  of  life  than  sensualism  prescribes  to  animal 
passions;  another  limits  it  to  the  acquisition  of 
money ; a third  has  his  favorite  scheme  of  ambi- 
tion ; but  amidst  their  different  opinions,  all  agree 
in  despoiling  the  mind  of  its  lofty  prerogatives  and 
reducing  its  aims  and  aspirations  to  this  present 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  individuals 
of  virtue  and  excellence,  who  embrace  only  the 
moral  and  religious  aspects  of  character  and  con- 
duct in  their  scheme  of  human  existence.  If  the 
precepts  of  a divine  morality',  as  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  are  practiced,  it  matters  not  what  are  their 
earthly  circumstances.  Both  these  views  are  wrong. 
They  are  not  wrong  in  an  equal  sense,  nor  do  they 
act  alike  perniciously;  but  nevertheless  they  do 
not  embody  the  truth  of  human  life.  The  first 
theory  rejects  our  spiritual  relations ; the  second 
loses  sight  of  our  material  relations.  Wisdom  con- 
templates man  as  he  is — a creature  of  soul  and 
body — a being  of  mind  and  matter ; and  its  hal- 
lowed office  is  to  teach  him  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  Creator  in  this  two-fold  nature.  Formed  of  the 
earth,  we  are  every  moment  re-created  out  of  it. 
The  miracle,  vailed  to  our  eyes  and  hidden  to  our 
curiosity,  is  constantly  repeated,  and  the  dust  rises 
from  beneath  our  footsteps  to  move  in  our  limbs 
and  throb  in  our  hearts.  The  material  world  feeds 
and  clothes  us.  Its  trees  and  plants  give  their 
juices  to  our  blood ; its  metals  are  in  our  veins ; 
its  motion  is  in  our  steps,  and  its  splendors  are  in 
our  eye.  We  exist  not  a moment  that  it  does  not 
affect  us.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  our  pleasures, 
business,  love,  prayers,  and  praises.  Even  our 
dreams  are  not  proof  against  its  all-penetrating 
power.  Childhood  totters  toward  its  bosom,  and 
age  bends  down  to  its  embrace.  It  ministers 
through  all  our  senses,  and  makes  itself  known  in 
every  nerve  and  muscle.  And  this,  too,  is  by  di- 
vine appointment.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is,  in 
its  instrumentality,  reaching  us  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  in  the  w ater  we  drink ; and  preparing  us 
by  these  lessons,  if  wre  would  but  heed  them,  for  A 
nobler  obedience  to  its  other  statutes.  We  see, 
then,  that  this  material  relation  is  not  accidentaL 
Circumstances  have  not  created  it,  for  it  has  cre- 
ated circumstances.  It  was  instituted  before  any 
thi ng  else.  Adam  had  an  Eden  ere  Eve  was  placed 
at  his  side.  It  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  all 
our  relations ; the  parent-tie  out  of  which  spring 
all  other  ties.  The  law  of  labor  rests  on  it.  All 
forms  of  business,  whatever  their  variety  and  adapt- 
ations, meet  on  this  common  ground;  and  here, 
too,  eve^  earthly  institution  has  its  roots  deeply 
fixed  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Life  must, 
therefore,  look  to  its  material  connections.  The 
world  has  much  to  do  for  us,  and  we  have  much  to 
do  with  it,  if  we  expect  to  fulfill  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence in  giving  us  a heme  amidst  its  scenes.  Do 
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not  forget  that  you  are  a debtor  to  its  beauty,  its 
munificence,  its  resplendent  glory.  Add  to  that 
nun  a lifetime  account  for  food  and  raiment ; and 
complete  all  with  the  thought, 44  Earth  is  His  foot- 
stool.” Bound  to  it  so  intimately,  so  divinely — 
bound  to  it  for  a dwelling  and  a grave — you  must 
remember  that  a successful  life  will  honor  this  ma- 
terial relation,  and  faithfully  execute  its  duties. 
Whatever  its  opulent  resources  can  contribute  to- 
ward developing  your  manhood — whatever  toil  is 
imposed,  or  discipline  prescribed,  or  suffering  or- 
dained— let  them  be  gratefully  accepted ; for  the 
teaderest  mercy  and  the  truest  goodness  are  in 
them.  And  yet  it  is  but  a partial  and  incomplete 
world.  It  is  not  all  we  need;  and,  therefore,  Re- 
ligion brings  the  treasures  of  a higher  and  purer 
world  to  compensate  for  its  poverty.  To  be  a suc- 
cessful man,  then,  the  truth  of  two  worlds  must 
enter  into  your  nature,  and  possess  ita  faculties  of 
thought,  feeling,  will,  and  action.  The  truth  of 
the  senses  uniting  you  to  finite  matter ; the  trnth 
of  the  soul  uniting  you  to  the  Infinite  Mind ; these, 
in  alliance,  must  become  your  inheritance,  or  death 
will  find  you  a bankrupt  in  the  universe. 

You  have  to  prepare  for  a successful  life.  No 
one  is  bom  fit  for  any  thing.  Fitness  is  an  ac- 
quirement. There  is  a beautiful  provision  for  this 
work.  Infancy  lies  in  its  mother’s  arms,  and 
childhood  sports  on  the  green  grass,  laughs  among 
the  flowers,  chases  the  butterfly,  and  wonders  at 
the  rainbow.-  But  the  great  training  is  going  on, 
and  these  simple  tastes  will  often  reappear  in  after- 
days. Youth  follows  with  its  instruction.  Heaven 
is  now  near  us.  It  is  most  patient  of  our  follies, 
and  they  are  gently  corrected ; most  forgiving  to 
our  sins ; and  kind  restraints  are  wround  around  us 
lest  we  go  far  astray.  See  the  preparation  here. 
The  spirit  of  childhood  and  youth,  so  simple,  so 
confiding,  so  fervent,  so  unselfish,  so  earnest  in  its 
cheerful  outgoings,  so  reluctant  to  bury  itself  with- 
in,  is  the  spirit  that  manhood  with  its  business 
and  responsibilities  will  daily  require.  It  will  be 
the  need  of  the  fireside,  the  street,  the  exchange, 
the  profession,  and  hence  the  free,  full  exercise 
that  is  allowed  it  in  opening  existence.  Childhood 
ought  never  to  die  within  the  heart.  There  is  not 
much  heart  left  when  it  departs.  And  it  would 
not  be  thus  rudely  extinguished  if  life  were  right- 
ly ordered.  The  experience  of  age  is  designed  to 
chasten  and  sober,  not  to  destroy  it.  And  then 
comes  also  the  illusory  place  of  the  imagination ; 
it  is  another  element  in  the  preparation.  A man 
must  be  more  or  less  than  a man,  if  he  can  dis- 
pense with  his  imagination,  for  reality  here  is  only 
a partial  thing,  and  the  province  of  this  faculty  is 
to  perfect  its  incompleteness.  Every  one  too,  is 
bom  to  individualize  the  w'orld  for  himself;  to 
touch  it  at  angles  peculiar  to  his  own  experience ; 
to  see  its  light  and  shadow  disposed  on  the  great 
landscape  of  life  as  no  other  eye  can  see  them. 
This  requires  an  original  susceptibility  of  feeling 
no  less  than  a creativeness  of  mind.  Imagination 
supplies  this  common  element  of  intellect  and 
heart ; and  by  its  valuable  offices  the  vitality  of 
the  spirit  reaches  farther,  soars  higher,  penetrates 
deeper,  and  becomes  a more  potent  energy.  How 
many  objects,  otherwise  alien,  it  draws  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  our  communion!  How  many 
kindred  and  friends  it  finds ; and  with  what  lavish 
goodness  does  it  spread  their  smiles  over  our  dwell- 
ing-places until  they  glow  a9  Abraham’s  tent  at 
Mamre,  holding  the  angels!  Early  days  are 


Heaven’s  gathering  time  for  this  gracious  joy. 
Imagination  has  its  freedom  then ; and  before  the 
pangs  of  biterness  are  known,  or  the  hard  experi- 
ences of  a sorrowful  lot  are  felt,  it  is  silently  infus- 
ing its  tide  of  impulse  into  sensibility,  and  its 
warm  inspiration  into  reason,  that  intellect  and 
heart  may  afterward  have  something  to  sustain 
them. 

Nor  docs  the  preparatory  training  for  a success- 
ful life  end  here.  The  genial  temper  of  childhood, 
and  the  ennobling  offices  of  imagination  are  ac- 
companied by  other  ministrations.  The  family 
fireside  and  the  daily  table ; the  blazing  fire  and 
the  ample  board ; more  than  all,  maternal  love, 
teach  us  trust  in  Providence,  and  open  to  our  in- 
ward being  the  privilege  of  prayer.  Not,  then, 
does  Christianity  come  to  us  as  a system  so  much 
as  a spirit,  breathing  in  calm,  precious  words,  and 
imagining  the  serene  blessedness  of  immortality 
in  the  loving  eyes  that  follow  all  our  footsteps. 
Day  by  day,  night  by  night,  the  better  affections 
of  our  nature  are  thus  exercised  and  quickened, 
that  in  after  life  wc  may  never  forget  where  the 
worth  and  joy  of  existence  are  to  be  found.  Such 
preparation  does  Heaven  design  for  every  man. 
Its  means  and  agencies  are  provided  with  singu- 
lar beneficence  in  its  plan,  and  the  spirit  is  cheat- 
ed by  the  worst  of  frauds,  if,  in  some  measure  or 
degree,  it  is  deprived  of  their  benefits. 

The  time  for  business  arrives.  You  must  go 
out  into  the  w'orld ; find  your  opening  or  make 
one ; struggle  against  rivalry,  deceit,  oppression; 
battle  for  your  place  and  determine  your  fortunes. 
You  seek  success ; you  believe  in  it.  This  is  right  \ 
and  good.  If  you  have  a manly  soul,  you  will  feel 
that  success  is  to  be  desired  and  sought.  More 
than  this,  success  is  a Providential  law.  It  is 
God’s  will  that  you  should  possess  your  share  of 
the  world  and  have  its  enjoj-ments.  Your  selfish- 
ness is  not  consulted  in  this  provision  but  your 
benevolence,  your  service  to  others,  your  value  to 
the  world.  At  this  point  the  gigantic  fallacy  of 
life  meets  your  unpracticed  mind,  and  with  its 
cunning  arts  labors  to  master  your  will.  Business 
will  appear  as  a thing  standing  by  itself,  alto- 
gether disjointed  from  the  other  parts  of  human 
economy.  You  will  think  that  a new  sort  of  intel- 
lect and  tact  will  be  needed.  The  home-soul  that 
mother  and  father  awakened,  will  not  seem  suffi- 
cient. The  first  hour  of  trade  will  perhaps  teach 
you  that  the  w'orld  has  a soul  of  its  own,  and  you 
will  bo  tempted  to  sell  all  you  have  to  get  it.  But 
this  is  a melancholy  error.  To  be  sure  you  re- 
quire ready  brains  for  your  new  sphere — intellect 
in  eye,  ear,  and  hand — but  never  conclude  that 
your  former  nature,  nurtured  with  so  much  care 
and  tenderness,  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Heaven  sends 
the  spring  foward  into  the  summer  and  the  au- 
tumn. The  early  rain  retains  its  moisture  in  the 
late  harvest,  and  the  sunshine  of  May  adorns  the 
golden  fruit  of  September.  Nothing  is  more  need- 
ful for  you  on  entering  business  than  to  take  your 
earlier  self  into  its  dangers  and  duties.  Whether 
os  policy  or  principle,  the  moral  lessons  then  learn- 
ed arc  the  best  security,  for  they  will  keep  your 
smartness  from  degenerating  into  low  dexterity — 
your  tact  from  running  into  mean  cunning.  True 
trade  is  not  gambling.  It  is  not  a matter  of  hatred 
and  enmities.  It  is  not  an  Esau  and  Jacob  trans- 
action. It  is  not  the  devil’s  institution.  Temper 
need  not  spice  it  to  give  a flavor.  Business  is  a 
Divine  ordination  to  furnish  the  means  of  life,  and 
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to  develop  life  itself.  In  part  earthly,  and  in  part 
spiritual,  it  has  been  established  to  cultivate  your 
whole  nature.  You  have  more  to  do  than  to  make 
money ; you  are  to  make  the  sense  to  use  and  the 
heart  to  enjoy  it.  Accumulation  is  only  one  side 
of  the  question.  Ants  store  up  for  the  wants  of 
winter,  and  bees  hive  their  honey  to  the  same  end, 
but  men  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  soul  and  body. 
You  are  therefore  to  enter  business  not  to  be  a prov- 
ident ant  or  bee,  but  to  secure  present  and  perma- 
nent good.  The  storehouse  into  which  your  labors 
are  to  be  gathered  is  not  a barn,  but  it  i9  built  of 
your  bones  and  ligaments.  Imperishable  materi- 
als arc  these,  and  worthy  of  enduring  treasures. 

Let  it  be  your  first  aim,  therefore,  to  take  ele- 
vated views  of  business,  both  in  its  relations  to 
yourself  and  the  world.  Utilitarianism  looks 
merely  at  its  outward,  practical  advantages.  On 
its  theory  it  fattens  intellectual  animals,  and  con- 
verts home  into  a good  loft  for  provender.  But, 
outside  of  all  its  material  uses,  business  is  to  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  a much  higher  end.  Every 
day  it  docs  more  to  exercise  the  intellect  and  heart 
of  the  world  than  any  thing  else.  Take  a barrel 
of  flour,  a hogshead  of  sugar,  a bag  of  cotton,  a 
bale  of  goods,  and  how  much  mind  has  been  em- 
ployed on  them!  What  unwritten  and  unpub- 
lished libraries  are  in  those  vast  w arehouses,  stock- 
ed from  cellar  to  roof  w'ith  the  productions  of  hu- 
man skill ! And  they  all  do  the  work  of  peace. 
Husbandmen  sow'  the  seed  in  the  open  furrow,  but 
it  is  “ not  bare  grain  ;”  the  seed  of  brotherhood  and 
unity  are  deposited  there  for  the  intercourse  and 
harmony  of  the  world.  The  sentiments  of  the 
“Sermon  on  the  Mount”  are  sown  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  earth,  and  springing  thence  into 
the  feeding  air  and  sunshine,  they  mature  harvests 
that  preach  peace  and  kindness  to  our  selfish  race. 
Our  cotton  bales  are  shipped  to  England,  and  what 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  ever  executed 
a diplomatic  office  as  well?  Business,  then,  has 
three  great  ends;  viz.,  to  supply  material  and  so- 
cial wants ; to  aid  in  forming  talent  and  charac- 
ter ; to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  the  re- 
lations of  nations  to  one  another.  Apprehending 
these  facts,  you  will  see  the  importance  of  pursu- 
ing your  business  as  a department  of  moral  life. 
Truth  to  yourself,  and  truth  to  others;  honesty  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed ; integrity  as  the  effect  of 
conscience,  and  magnanimity  as  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  will  be  honored  and  obeyed.  Es- 
sential as  these  are,  you  must  associate  them  with 
all  the  prudential  virtues.  You  must  carry  a soul 
into  trade,  but  you  must  carry  also  a sagacious 
tye,  a far-reaching  calculation,  a thorough  know  l- 
edge of  general  principles  and  of  petty  details,  a 
ready  activity,  a steady  endurance,  a keen  sensi- 
bility to  daiTger,  and  a lofty  courage  to  grapple 
with  difficulties.  In  your  special  calling,  you  have 
the  world  to  study  as  it  is  related  to  that  one  thing. 
Why  it  needs  your  particular  branch  of  industry; 
how  and  when  it  needs  its  offices;  what  bearings 
circumstances  and  other  causes  have  on  its  steadi- 
ness and  fluctuations ; by  what  means  to  open  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  yourself  and  the 
world ; in  what  way  to  attract  custom  without  false 
inducements,  and  retain  it  for  mutual  benefit,  are 
main  points  for  you  to  investigate  and  master. 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  these  things.  Dive  deeply  if 
you  would  get  pearls.  Exhaust  the  topics  you 
•tudy.  Superficial  knowledge  is  always  danger- 
ous, but  in  trade  and  commerce  it  is  a positive  evil. 


Attach  yourself  to  your  business,  and  then  attach 
others  to  it ; make  it  a power  in  your  own  heart, 
and  you  will  be  apt  to  make  it  a power  in  the 
world.  Cultivate  the  right  sort  of  energy.  It  is 
activity  at  the  auspicious  moment,  and  with  the 
proper  means,  that  constitutes  genuine  energy.  An 
hour  is  sometimes  worth  more  than  a year.  Dull 
eyes  always  see  the  same  shadow  on  the  dial-plate 
of  business,  but  you  will  read  it  differently.  Every 
now  and  then  the  world  changes  front;  new  inter- 
ests take  the  lead ; inventions  change  the  surface 
of  things.  You  must,  therefore,  watch  the  course 
of  civilization,  and  go  with  it.  Be  a practiced  ob- 
server of  that  ever-varying  scene,  Human  Life ; 
and  while  you  adhere  to  fixed  principles  and  great 
ends,  keep  yourself  alive  to  the  art  of  consistent 
and  effective  adaptation.  Have  no  fancies  and 
crotchets.  Never  overstate  arguments  to  yourself, 
and  be  suspicious  of  much  logic.  The  romantic 
gentleman  of  business — a modem  character,  made 
up  of  Don  Quixote  without  Sancho  Panza  and 
Beau  Brummell  with  his  unsuccessful  cravats — you 
will  not  try  to  imitate.  If  your  business  grow,  be 
certain  that  it  expands  itself.  You  may  press  but 
not  force  it.  Any  thing  will  bear  artificial  aid 
better  than  business ; and,  moreover,  if  it  stand  on 
a true  basis,  and  be  conducted  on  just  principles, 
its  self-projecting  power  will  be  as  much  as  you 
can  safely  sustain. 

The  gradations  of  prosperity  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  has  a scale  clearly  marked  and  defined 
for  you  to  read.  A business  that  yields  you  a fair 
support  for  the  first  few  years,  allowing  a small 
saving  for  future  wants,  is  all  you  ought  at  first  to 
expect;  and  as  it  advances,  if  it  afford  you  full 
competency  and  comfort  you  may  rest  satisfied 
that  it  will  meet  your  reasonable  wishes.  Rapid 
prosperity  should  be  sought  by  no  sensible  man. 
Apart  from  its  serious  risks,  the  mind  must  grow, 
and  life  must  multiply  its  sentiments  and  feelings, 
before  w'e  can  reach  that  degree  of  human  expe- 
rience which  is  essential  to  large  eqjoyment.  This 
is  a great  evil  in  American  mercantile  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  a vice  of  our  society.  The  most  of  our 
people  strive  to  crowd  enjoyment  into  their  exist- 
ence ere  they  have  learned  how  to  be  happy,  or 
reached  the  age  at  which  pleasure  is  susceptible 
of  most  intensity.  Another  thing  ought  to  be 
weighed;- no  thoughtful  person  would  wish  that 
his  business  should  outgrow  him,  and  yet  numer- 
ous instances  have  we  known  of  men  prospering 
faster  than  they  acquired  intelligence  and  skill  to 
manage  a widening  field.  There  is  a certain  work 
for  the  mind  in  every  sphere  of  life  which  time 
alone  can  do.  It  can  not  be  anticipated.  Our  ob- 
servation, reading,  study  of  to-day  may  lie  dormant 
within  the  brain  for  years — not  dead,  however — 
but  slowly  germinating  for  a plentiful  harvest. 
This  is  especially  true  of  business.  Its  most  val- 
uable wisdom,  founded  in  experience,  is  a slow 
growth,  and  every  one  should  be  willing  to  await 
that  maturity  before  he  indulges  his  ambition  and 
enterprise  for  a great  business.  Small  gains  make 
largo  heaps.  But  more  than  that,  they  yield  their 
best  advantages  to  mind  and  character.  Work  oat 
your  specific  plans  a^  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
future  is  a doubtful  paymaster,  and  you  should 
never  take  its  promises  except  on  good  security. 
The  general  plan  of  business  may  well  embrace  the 
years  of  a lifetime,  but  your  minor  schemes  ought 
to  wind  up  quickly.  Study  the  future  and  the 
bearings  of  the  present  on  it.  Prophecy  has  ceased 
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bat  sagacity  has  not.  That  “ coining  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them”  is  emphatically  true  of 
business ; but,  unfortunately,  the  most  of  thought- 
less traders  get  in  the  shadows  before  they  see 
them.  Our  commercial  revulsions  seldom  come 
without  due  warning.  One  of  the  eminent  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  P.  C.  Brooks,  used  to  say  that 
he  preferred  to  keep  in  shoal  water,  not  because  it 
was  shoal  water,  but  because  he  knew  exactly  how 
deep  it  was.  Never  venture  where  your  sense  and 
experience  may  desert  you  or  prove  unavailing. 

Success  is  not  the  chance  thing  that  so  many 
superficial  thinkers  suppose.  All  successful  meu 
have  worked  on  a system.  “ I first  came  to  Loui- 
siana,” said  Mr.  McDonough,  the  celebrated  mill- 
ionaire, “when  it  was  a Spanish  colony,  as  the 
agent  for  a house  in  Baltimore  and  a house  in  Bos- 
ton, to  dispose  of  certain  cargoes  of  goods.  After 
I bad  settled  up  their  accounts  and  finished  their 
agency,  I set  up  to  do  business  for  myself.  I had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  Governor, 
who  had  taken  a fancy  to  me,  although  1 had 
never  so  much  as  flattered  him,  and  through  his 
influence  I obtained  a contract  for  the  army,  by 
which  1 made  $10,000.  After  this,  I gave  a splen- 
did dinner  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and 
the  Governor,  by  which  I obtained  another  con- 
tract and  made  $30,000.  This  is  what  the  Creoles 
and  the  French  do  not  understand.  I mean  the 
spending  of  money  judiciously.”  Mr.  M4Donough 
adhered  to  a system  of  rules  in  amassing  his  for- 
tune, and  though  they  are  not  to  be  commended  or 
followed  by  men  who  aim  at  the  highest  success, 
yet  they  show  how  a plan,  carried  deliberately  and 
persistently  out,  may  accomplish  a vast  result. 
The  experience  of  the  Rothschilds  has  been  given 
in  two  principles ; viz.,  1st.  Their  great  business 
was  carried  on  the  u perpetual  and  uninterrupted 
communion”  of  the  five  brothers.  2d.  Never  to 
“seek  excessive  profits  in  any  undertaking;  to 
assign  certain  limits  to  every  enterprise;  and  as 
much  as  human  prudence  and  caution  can  do,  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  the  play  of  acci- 
dents.” Ricardo,  who  accumulated  an  immense 
property,  had  44  three  golden  rules ;”  viz.,  Never  to 
refuse  an  option  when  jou  can  get  it ; cut  short 
your  losses ; let  your  profits  run  on.  Amos  Law- 
rence, whose  life  is  so  bright  an  example  to  busi- 
ness men,  writes  in  his  44  annual  statement,”  Jan- 
uary 1,  1828,  after  taking  an  account  of  his  affairs : 

44  This  amount  of  property  is  great  for  a young 
man  under  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  came  to 
this  town  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  with 
no  other  possession  than  a common  country  educa- 
tion, a sincere  love  for  his  own  family,  and  habits 
of  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety.  Under  God, 
it  is  these  same  self-denying  habits,  and  a desire  1 
always  had  to  please,  so  far  as  1 could,  without 
sinful  compliance,  that  1 can  now  look  back  upon 
and  see  as  the  true  ground  of  my  success.”  Ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied,  but  they  all  show  that 
great  business  men  act  on  system.  That  system 
may  vary  in  different  cases,  for  personal  peculiari- 
ties will  shape  worldly  plans.  Bat  the  idea  of  a 
regular  system  must  be  prominent,  for  the  faculty 
of  working  can  not  be  long  exerted  except  it  is  on 
principle  and  with  purpose.  A large  number  of 
persons  fight  at  business  as  if  they  were  literally  in 
a contest.  Impulse  and  passion  are  excited  to 
their  utmost  intensity.  But  this  is  in  violation  of 
all  natural  law,  and  never  fails  to  bring  its  punish- 
ment. 
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Never  be  guilty  of  the  great  folly  of  neglecting 
the  domestic  interests  of  your  family.  Out-of- 
doors  and  in-doors  have  both  their  claims.  They 
are  our  creditors,  and  like  the  most  of  creditors, 
usually  impatient  for  satisfaction.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  the  major  part  of  people  think  to 
make  just  such  a distribution  of  our  means  as  shall 
be  an  equitable  payment  to  these  two  parties. 
The  busy  world  in  which  we  have  to  find  the  raw 
materials  to  convert  into  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, comfort  and  luxury,  generally  monopolizes 
our  best  thoughts  and  efforts.  Home  thus  becomes 
practically  a secondary  consideration.  At  least, 
for  the  time  being,  we  give  it  the  remaining  shreds 
of  our  waking  hours,  and  the  spent  force  of  talent 
and  sensibility.  We  come  to  the  afternoon  dinner, 
or  to  the  evening  fireside,  weary  and  worn ; the 
freshness  that  is  so  necessary  to  home-life  has 
been  exhausted  in  business ; and  the  heart  throbs 
faiutly  among  those  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  its  fullest,  gladdest  impulses.  Now  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  evil.  It  is  against  natural  law,  and  it  is 
bad  policy,  whether  we  study  success  in  the  world 
or  happiness  at  home.  The  habit,  too,  is  on  the 
increase  among  our  people,  and  little  as  it  is  re- 
garded, it  is  slowly  undermining  the  strength  and 
joy  of  many  a domestic  circle. 

There  are  several  things  that  may  be  done  to 
rectify  the  wrong.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a me- 
chanic or  merchant  who  takes  his  business  cares 
home  with  him.  The  abstracted  eye  and  the 
wrinkled  brow  tell  where  his  thoughts  are.  Wife 
and  children  unconsciously  hesitate  to  be  cheerful, 
and  their  voices  fall  into  an  undertone  because  his 
own  words  sound  like  talk  at  a funeral.  Without 
being  surly,  he  is  serious  in  look  and  manner.  It 
acts  like  a command,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  family  government  is  conducted  by  man- 
ner. The  entire  household,  quick  in  sympathy, 
soon  catches  the  expression,  and  the  sunshine  that 
beautifies  flower  and  field  is  shut  out  from  the  very 
spot  where  its  light  has  most  power  to  paint  a 
heavenly  splendor.  Such  a man  may  be  a good 
husband,  a kind  father,  but  he  wants  the  charm 
that  imparts  to  goodness  and  kindness  their  high- 
est value,  viz.,  common  sense.  If  he  had  this 
every-day  wisdom,  he  would  know  that  a smiling 
I face  and  a pleasant  behavior  exerted  much  more 
influence  over  his  family  than  affection  on  set  oc- 
casions, or  munificence  in  large  installments.  To 
be  very  happy,  kind,  and  good,  on  great  anniver- 
saries and  at  specific  periods  is  not  the  way  to 
bless  and  brighten  a home.  Genuine  benevolence, 
as  it  belongs  to  domestic  life,  has  not  an  occasional 
office  but  a steady  work,  and  it  is  only  by  making 
it  a constant  exercise  that  it  can  answer  its  benign 
end.  The  error  of  such  a man  lies  in  false  business 
habits.  To  be  able  to  think  successfully  we  must 
have  sufficient  control  over  our  thoughts  to  dis- 
miss them  at  the  proper  time,  as  well  as  to  concen- 
trate them  when  at  our  callings.  The  health  of 
the  intellect  depends  on  this  facility  of  prompt  and 
hearty  relaxation.  The  discharging  power  that 
dismisses  the  commercial  world  from  the  brain  is 
essential  to  correct  and  profound  thinking.  If  he 
is  embarrassed  and  perplexed  in  his  plans  of  trade, 
let  him  forego  the  continued  study,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise he  will  find,  the  next  day,  that  in  his  inter- 
vals  of  repose  the  subject  of  anxiety  has  been 
working  itself  out  to  his  satisfaction.  How  this 
is,  none  can  tell ; but  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
by  some  mystery  of  mind  a difficult  topic  has  this 
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self-elaborating  process.  Perhaps  it  is  like  laying 
our  cloth  coats  away ; they  appear  newer  when  we 
put  them  on  again,  for  the  silent  chemistry  of  the 
atmosphere  or  something  else  has  improved  them. 
Or,  perchance,  there  is  an  unrecognized,  involun- 
tary power  of  thought,  that  not  only  manifests 
itself  in  dreams,  but  toils  on  in  the  hidden  seat  of 
the  soul,  without  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
But  aside  from  this,  a man  will  be  a better  busi- 
ness thinker  and  actor  by  confining  his  activity  to 
appointed  hours.  Idleness  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  way,  is  just  a9  much  a providential 
law  as  industry.  Even  “loafing”  is  an  art  to  be 
studied.  And  while  the  sage  philosophers  are  de- 
bating “High  Art”  and  the  “Pre-Raphaelite” 
age,  if  they  would  open  the  mysteries  of  “otium 
cum  dignitate,”  the  world  would  have  reason  to 
appreciate  the  classics  for  a very  sensible  maxim. 

Home  is  the  original  institution  for  recreation. 
It  was  once  in  a garden,  where  there  must  have 
been  quiet  nooks  and  sleepy  shadows.  Brick  walls 
are  now  used  because  we  need  substantial  materials 
between  us  and  this  tyrannical  world.  But  even 
as  it  is,  the  invader  comes  within,  not  so  much  of 
its  own  accord,  but  because  we  bring  it  in  and 
offer  him  hospitality.  The  world  dines  with  us. 
The  world  shares  our  bed  and  board.  The  world 
divides  companionship  with  even  our  wives — a 
new  bigamy  not  known  to  jurisprudence.  Thus 
home  is  degraded.  It  is  degraded  into  a place  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping — one  remove  from 
an  animal  den.  It  is  a shelter,  not  a sanctuary. 
And  what  is  the  effect  ? Home  is  not  the  power  it 
should  be.  Home  is  not  advancing  at  the  same 
rate  as  other  elements  of  civilization.  Home  has 
not  improved  as  fast  as  other  less  important  insti- 
tutions. There  is  an  anomaly  hero.  If  free  gov- 
ernment, if  republican  society,  if  prosperity  in 
trade  and  commerce,  if  schools,  literature,  and  re- 
ligion should  show  their  amplest  and  noblest 
fruits  any  where,  it  should  be  in  beautiful  and 
joyous  homes.  It  is  not  where  man  meets  man, 
but  where  man  and  woman  meet,  in  the  midst  of 
loving  children,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real 
import  of  human  life.  The  whole  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  feeling,  speaking,  acting,  soaring, 
shining,  nowhere  else.  All  its  other  being  and  do- 
ing are  piecemeal  and  fragmentary.  And  more- 
over, the  whole  world  is  tributary  to  our  nature 
only  here.  The  treasure-cheBt  that  contains  our 
share  of  earthly  gift9  is  found  at  home  and  not  in 
bank  vaults.  How  inexcusable,  then,  are  so  many 
of  our  business  men  for  this  sacrifice  of  home ! Un- 
designed it  may  be,  and  yet  it  is  a mournful  treach- 
ery that  is  followed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  purest, 
sweetest  fountains  of  earthly  happiness.  A gen- 
tleman of  this  class,  having  failed,  was  asked  what 
he  intended  to  do.  His  reply  was,  “ I am  going 
home  to  get  acquainted  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren.” Another  large  merchant  in  one  of  our 
great  cities  was  so  engrossed  with  week-day  toil 
and  Sunday  benevolence  that  he  could  not  repeat 
the  names  of  his  own  children ; and  a third  sinner 
of  this  class  once  met  a sweet-looking  child  on  the 
pavement,  stopped  and  caressed  it,  and  on  inquir- 
ing its  name,  learned,  to  his  great  edification,  that 
it  was  his  own  infant. 

Above  every  thing  else,  you  should  remember 
that  success  in  life  is  vitally  connected  with  your 
own  moral  growth  and  improvement,  by  means  of 
patient,  faithful  self-culture.  A man  has  no  pow- 
er like  power  over  himself.  It  is  power  to  disci- 


pline his  faculties,  to  govern  his  passions,  to  con- 
trol his  tastes,  to  form  bis  nature  to  immortal  ex- 
cellence and  joy.  He  can  not  act  on  the  outer 
world  as  on  himself.  Mountains  may  be  tunneled, 
and  oceans  diminished  to  lakes.  Inventions  may 
apply  all  science,  and  art  may  fill  the  earth  with 
its  triumphs ; but  man  lifts  himself  high  above 
these  humble  things,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
divine  companionship.  Rich  in  a plenitude  of 
gifts,  and  commanding  all  the  resources  of  the  uni- 
verse to  bless  and  ennoble,  how  few  feel  that  Om- 
nipotence waits  at  their  side  to  attend  them  in 
their  ascending  pathway ! The  saddest  spectacle 
of  the  world  is  the  dead  souls  around  us.  Dead, 
they  are — dead  in  intellect,  hope,  heart — dead  to 
humanity,  home,  God.  See  their  footsteps ! The 
grass  withers  and  the  flowers  perish  before  them. 
See  their  foreheads!  The  Bunshine  is  cold  and 
pale  upon  them.  The  worms  of  the  grave  crawl 
over  their  hearts,  and  they  dwell  among  the  hab- 
itations of  death,  as  the  hideous  skeletons  of  men 
departed. 

Bitot’s  ta}  (fjiflir. 

IF  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans  were  all  'willing  to  concede  that 
New  York  is  a metropolis — which  is  a dignity  that 
New  York  is  notoriously  too  modest  to  arrogate  to 
itself — a contemplative  Easy  Chair  might  believe 
the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  to  be  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  what  we  may,  for  the  argument, 
call  the  Metropolitan  Italian  Opera. 

Our  old  friend  of  the  anniversaries,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, who  is  professionally  given  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical view  of  the  opera,  which  is  not  altogether 
favorable,  yet  confesses  that,  as  a student  of  man, 
whose  daily  history  he  reads  in  the  newspapers, 
he  can  not  but  express  his  profound  satisfaction  in 
the  qualities  of  character  which  are  developed,  from 
time  -to  time,  in  managers  and  other  operatic  offi- 
cials. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  writes  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  from  the  pleasant  little  par- 
sonage, “ The  Cowslips*' — “ to  tell  the  truth,  I had 
always  done  these  gentlemen  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing that  they  were  sometimes  swayed  by  mere 
pecuniary  motives  in  the  efforts  which  they  so 
sedulously  make  for  the  cause  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  But  how  pleasing  to  the  friend  of  man 
to  correct  an  error,  and  when  the  correction  is  in 
favor  of  human  virtue ! .Judge,  dear  Easy  Chair, 
with  what  delight  I read  the  ingenuous  speech  of 
the  simple-minded  manager  of  your  opera  upon 
occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  building.  It  is  not 
my  wont,  as  you  know,  nor  do  I conceive  it  con- 
sistent with  professional  decorum,  to  haunt  that 
house,  but  I can  not  properly  refrain  from  enlight- 
ening my  mind  upon  all  the  topics  of  daily  con- 
cern. Furthermore,  I hope  I may  say,  with  the 
old  Roman  poet,  that,  as  a man,  I hold  nothing 
human  foreign  to  my  sympathy.  Consequently,  I 
read  the  letters  and  speeches  of  managers  and  op- 
era singers.  I have  even,  in  unguarded  momenta, 
discovered  myself  perusing  the  “ cards’*  of  indig- 
nant tenors  and  bassos,  in  whose  persons  the  great 
principles  of  human  rights  had  been  violated.  The 
present  occasion,  however,  is  of  greater  import- 
ance.  It  is  simply  this — that  a man,  greedy  of 
I doing  good  and  benefiting  the  public,  whether  it 
I would  or  no,  resolutely  gave  his  time,  his  talents, 

' and  his  worldly  possessions,  to  found  what  he  be- 
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lieves  to  be  a beneficent  social  institution.  He 
brings  the  world  his  vouchers.  He  resolutely  pays 
a rent  which  can  be  met  by  no  probable  or  possible 
receipts.  Nightly  he  offers  himself  a sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  his  art,  and,  as  appears  from  his  own 
word,  solely  for  the  great  cause  of  placing  the 
operatic  institution  upon  a permanent  foundation 
in  the  great  city.  Then,  when  this  simple-heart- 
ed martyr  falls,  vanquished,  under  a vast  rent  and 
inadequate  receipts,  the  majestic  cause  finds  yet  a 
new  servant,  who  steps  forward  to  put  the  opera 
upon  a still  more  permanent  foundation ; and  I am 
convinced,  from  a careful  study  of  the  subject  for 
many  years,  that  if  the  opera  is  not  by  this  time 
immovably  rooted  upon  that  permanent  founda- 
tion, it  is  not  from  want  of  having  been  often  enough 
pat  there.  The  heroism  of  these  men  is  beyond 
adequate  admiration ; and  when,  as  now,  there  is 
a union  of  them,  a noble  company  of  martyrs,  it  is 
dear  that  the  foundation  is  at  last,  without  any 
farther  postponement,  to  be  made  extremely  per- 
manent. In  view  of  this  development,  in  view  of 
the  school  of  sacrifice  and  resignation  which  I have 
discovered  the  opera  to  be,  I shall  no  longer  for- 
bid Mrs.  Primrose  that  indulgence ; and  when  we 
visit  the  metropolis,  upon  occasion  of  the  next  an- 
niversaries, I shall  not  forget  the  duty  we  all  owe 
to  struggling  human  nature,  and  I shall  take  three 
front  seats,  one  for  myself,  and  two  others  for  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Primrose.  We  have  seen  pictures  of 
8t.  Stephen  and  St.  Anthony,  now  we  wish  to  see 
the  living  Maretzek  and  Stankovitch.’’ 

Thus  Dr.  Primrose,  of  Cowslips.  But  there  is 
another  view  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take,  because  it  was  thrust  under  our  eyes  in  such 
an  indignantly  large  hand : 

41  Mr.  Solomon  Gunny  bags  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Easy  Chair,  and  would  like  to  de- 
mand by  what  right  the  public  of  the  metropolis 
is  to  be  imposed  upon  and  bullied  by  two  men, 
one  the  manager  of  an  opera-house,  and  the  other 
the  president  of  a club.  Having  publicly  insult- 
ed the  proprietors,  the  manager  is  called  to  his  old 
seat  by  a public  which  courts  contempt.  He  treats 
the  metropolis  just  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  nobody 
dares  to  oppose  him,  just  as  the  other  fires  off  his 
nasty  little  cannon  in  the  Park,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  shaking  the  windows  of  me,  Sol- 
omon Gunny  bags,  and  the  nerves  of  all  sick  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood.  Will  you  tell  me,  Sir, 
why  the  editor  of  a newspaper  was  prohibited  from 
firing  a hundred  guns  when  his  paper  had  reached 
a certain  circulation,  and  the  president  of  a club 
is  permitted  to  fire  as  many  guns  as  he  pleases 
when  a political  party  has  gained  a victory  ? It 
is  refreshing  and  flattering  to  think  that  this  pres- 
ident is  the  pet  of  New  York.  It  does  us  all  hon- 
or, Sir.  It  shows  that  we  respect  ourselves.  He 
is  also  a kind  of  body-guard  of  the  Bible,  Sir,  and 
intervened  in  a society  of  non-resistants,  some  years 
ago— a society  of  people  that  he  knew  were  prin- 
cipled against  fighting,  and  stopped  their  discus- 
sions by  force.  Also,  when,  more  recently,  the 
lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  and  another  gen- 
tleman publicly  discussed  great  public  questions, 
this  proprietor  of  a brass  cannon  and  president  of 
a club  attended  and  said  that  he  came  to  see  fair 
play,  and  that  if  his  friend  had  not  been  well  treat- 
ed he  would  have  broken  up  the  meeting.  Now, 
Sir,  I wish  to  know  why  this  white-livered  city 
submits  to  such  bullying,  either  in  its  opera  or  in 
its  streets,  or  parks,  or  meetings  ? If  my  coach- 
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man  insults  me,  Sir,  I turn  him  away,  though  he 
| were  the  best  coachman  in  the  city.  Why  should 
i not  the  city  do  so  with  its  servants  ? Sir,  the  city 
| is  a pack  of  cowards.  It  doesn’t  dare  to  call  its 
1 soul  its  own,  Sir.  I spit  upon  the  city,  Sir,  and 
: am  your  very  obedient  servant,  Sir.” 

How  sad  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  choleric 
! gentlemen  of  a certain  age  should  so  give  way  to 
| the  vehemence  of  feeling ! Our  furious  friend  must 
surely  be  aware  that  the  city’s  withers  are  un- 
wrung by  all  his  energy.  The  city,  of  course,  is 
only  anxious  to  see  the  Italian  Opera  permanently 
established,  or,  in  other  words,  placed  upon  a per- 
manent foundation ; and  for  the  other  head  of  the 
respected  argument  of  our  valuable  friend,  who 
cares  a straw?  What  is  it  to  him,  or  to  any  one 
else,  who  interrupts  public  meetings,  or  bangs  can- 
non in  the  Park  ? If  Lieutenant  or  other  Govern- 
ors choose  to  hold  public  debates,  they  do  so,  of 
courre,  at  their  own  peril.  It  is  surely  no  affair 
of  Gunnybags.  If  Solomon’s  friend  has  his  head 
cracked  at  the  polls,  or  is  knocked  down  and 
robbed  at  night,  why  should  G.  give  himself  un- 
easiness ? Have  we  not  municipal  officers  to  at- 
tend to  the  cracked  crown  department  ? Was  it 
longer  ago  than  last  week  that  the  police  of  the 
city  were  drilled  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  mag- 
istrate of  a neighboring  city?  Nay,  was  it  not 
yesterday  that  we  ourselves  beheld  a policeman 
politely  helping  a quantity  of  hoops  across  the 
crowded  street  at  Stewart’s  ? With  such  facts  and 
spectacles  before  our  minds  and  eyes,  why  should 
any  perverse  elderly  Gunnybags  snap  his  fingers 
contemptuously  ? Wrhat  would  he  have  of  a mu- 
nicipality, of  a police  force,  of  the  head  of  a po- 
lice force?  What  does  he  think  people  with  large 
brass  stars  are  intended  for,  if  not  to  convoy  hoops 
across  Broadway,  and  chide  belligerent  boys  at 
street  corners?  Did  not  Gunnybags  himself  par- 
ticularly request  that  the  present  state  of  things 
might  continue,  and  take  care  that  it  should  con- 
tinue, by  beginning  it  well  upon  election-day  ? It 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  this  Easy  Chair  that 
some  people,  who  do  not  believe  with  Gunnybags, 
attempted  to  express  their  opinion  on  that  day. 
How  foolish!  How  comical!  Solomon  Gunny- 
bags and  Co.  had  taken  especial  pains  to  say  that 
they  wished  a certain  state  of  things  to  continue. 
Part  of  that  state  of  things  was  that  another  opin- 
ion should  not  be  manifested,  and  good  care  was 
taken  by  the  state  of  things  which  Gunnybags  ap- 
proved that  the  manifestation  should  be  repress- 
ed? With  what  right,  then,  does  Mr.  G.  com- 
plain of  cannon  in  the  Park,  and  interference  every 
where,  and  in  every  thing,  of  people  who  should 
be  elsewhere  ? If  there  were  any  complaint,  which, 
of  course,  is  a ludicrous  hypothesis — if  any  body 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  that  ex- 
ists, which,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  is  the  best 
that,  with  the  present  arrangement,  can  be  ob- 
tained— if  such  things  could  be  justly  supposed, 
why,  who  on  earth  would  be  the  responsible  man 
but  Solomon  Gunnybags  ? Isa  cannon  blown  off 
in  the  Park  ? Is  a row  made  in  a meeting  ? Are 
heads  freely  broken  and  security  a delusion?  Is 
the  necessity  of  a Vigilance  Committee  demon- 
strated? Apply  to  Solomon  Gunnybags,  who 
beaded  the  famous  call  for  a meeting  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  Yellow  Fever.  And  then — what  is 
man! — he  blazes  away  in  a letter  to  the  Easy 
Chair  about  peace  and  good  order ! 

It  was  a wise  saying  of  Confucius— or  was  it 
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Tupper? — “If  you  don’t  want  the  peas  to  hop, 
don’t  heat  the  platter.”  Will  Gunny  bags,  and 
his  friends  Osnaburg  and  Bullion,  reflect  upon 
it?  

That  moral  censor,  the  daily  press,  has  duly 
improved  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of  the 
forger  Huntington.  In  a few  well-leaded  and  vir- 
tuous leaders  it  has  exposed  his  naughtiness,  and 
in  long  columns  of  close  print  it  has  proclaimed  the 
details  of  the  sale  of  his  household  goods.  There 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  curiosity  about  him 
and  his  furniture  as  if  he  had  been  a criminal  upon  a 
much  greater  scale.  If  his  house  at  the  auction  sale 
was  as  crowded  as  the  Opera  at  the  dtbut  of  a new 
Prima  Donna,  while  he  was  only  a forger  for  half 
a million  of  dollars,  what  hopeless  thousands  would 
have  been  turned  weepingly  away  from  the  doors 
had  he  only  been  a murderer  of  a whole  family  by 
slow  poison.  The  imagination,  proceeding  by  an- 
alogy, fails  to  conceive  the  degree  of  excitement 
that  such  a difference  must  have  produced. 

But  with  all  the  drawbacks  and  imperfections 
of  the  case,  the  sale  of  the  forger’s  furniture  was  a 
festival  for  auction-hunters  and  virtuous  females 
of  a discreet  age.  Mrs.  Van  Tulle  arrived  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and  in  great  force.  She  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  from  cellar  to 
attic,  and  settled  the  vast  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  plaster,  and  veneer,  and  gilding,  w ith  that 
rapidity  and  precision  wrhich  distinguishes  her  ge- 
nius at  auctions.  By  the  time  Miss  Tuffskin 
reached  the  house,  Mrs.  Van  Tulle  was  capable 
of  answering  all  her  questions,  and  imparting  to 
her  privately  the  character  of  the  sofa  stu  flings. 
They  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  prying  into 
every  thing ; and  there  seemed  to  be  wanting  only 
one  thing  to  have  made  those  amiable  ladies  per- 
fectly happy.  That  one  thing  was  to  find  some 
private  and  personal  article  belonging  to  the  great 
forger.  They  opened  little  drawers  in  tables,  es- 
pecially dressing-tables,  as  if  they  might  suddenly 
light  upon  a shaving-brush,  or  a cigar  end,  or 
haply  a fine-tooth  comb.  The  ladies,  led  by  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  were  disappointed  in  these 
respects.  They  found  nothing  that  they  might 
not  have  found  at  the  furniture  shops  and  jewel-  j 
ers.  In  truth,  a visit  to  either  of  those  places 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  a cabinet- \ 
maker  and  a practical  jeweler,  because  of  the  ! 
greater  assortment.  But  it  was  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  forgery  that  gave  such  a rare  value  to  the 
Huntingtonian  furniture.  Mrs.  Van  Tulle  and 
Miss  Tuffskin  could  say  in  years  to  come,  and  with 
the  modest  pride  of  the  virtuoso,  “This  is  ray 
Huntington  fauteuil “this  escritoire  I bought 
at  the  great  Huntington  sale;”  “in  that  very 
chair  sat  Huntington,  and  who  knows  but  he  may 
have  been  sitting  iu  it  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  meditated,  or  even — by  a chance  too  kind  to  be 
thought  of— actually  perpetrated,  the  greatest  of 
those  celebrated  forgeries !” 

It  is  refreshing  to  the  mind  of  the  lover  of  his 
kind ! Who  wouldn’t  be  a forger,  and  have  ex- 
pensive furniture  sold  at  auction  to  a throng  of 
ladies  of  taste  and  philosophical  curiosity?  How 
simple  and  pure  the  feeling  which  led  Mrs.  Van 
Tulle  and  Miss  Tuffskin  to  come  early  and  stay 
late,  and  lavish  a tender  interest  upon  the  furni- 
ture of  a forger,  while  they  lost  their  tempers  the 
day  before  at  Patrick  MacPatrick  O’Brogan,  who 
stole  an  old  pair  of  goloshes. 


We  learn,  and  communicate  the  fact  with  unaf- 
fected pleasure,  that  the  candid  and  refined,  the 
married  and  single,  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  can 
procure  autographs  of  the  eminent  forger,  Hunt- 
ington, by  applying  at  the  Tombs  every  day  be- 
tween 12  and  12,  and  depositing  one  shilling.  Car- 
riages will  put  down  with  their  hones’  heads  up 
Centre  Street. 


Wk  in  the  city  have  all  heard  Thai  berg,  and  we 
can  wish  nothing  so  fair  to  our  friends  outside  than 
that  they  may  hear  him  too.  It  is  agreeable  to  re- 
mark that  each  new  artist  is  an  occasion  of  fresh 
self-gratulation.  Spite  of  M.  Leon  Beauvallet, 
the  Rachel  historian,  who  considers  that  to  recite 
to  us  the  sublime  verses  of  the  immortal  Corneille 
is  to  cast  pearls  before  swine ; and  spite  of  M.  Le- 
opold de  Meyer,  who  trampled  the  piano  under 
hand  and  foot,  in  a scornful  resolution  to  coin 
money  of  our  wonder — spite  of  all  these  things,  it 
appears  that  the  esthetics  of  the  North  American 
savage  steadily  improves,  and  that  he  is  prepared, 
repressing  his  war-whoop  for  a brief  season,  to 
listen  to  the  liquid  enchantment  distilled  from  the 
twinkling  fingers  of  Thalberg  upon  the  happy 
ivory  of  an  Erard. 

That  Thalberg  is  a gentleman  is  so  unanimous- 
ly conceded,  that  this  Chair  is  Easier  at  the  very 
thought  of  such  unanimity  following  so  fierce  a 
conflict  of  opinions  as  the  political  which  was  just 
quieted  for  a moment  when  the  pianist  arrived.  The 
great  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  seemed  to 
be  that  he  was  not  a hairy  or  grotesque  monster — 
not  a sentimental,  spoiled,  affected  young  man — 
but  a smoothly-shaven  and  quiet-mannered  adult, 
who  played  the  piano  as  if  he  respected  his  art, 
himself,  and  the  public.  Why  a musical  artist 
should  be  a buffoon,  a bear,  or  a fool,  seems  never 
to  have  been  very  clearly  demonstrated.  But  that 
they  have  sometimes  been  so,  would  seem  to  be 
shown  with  equal  clearness  by  the  universal  de- 
light at  finding  Thalberg  a gentleman. 

His  performance  is  also  gentlemanly.  It  is 
perfectly  polished,  and  exquisitely  fine  and  smooth. 
He  is  a proper  artist  in  this,  that  he  comprehends 
the  character  of  his  instrument.  He  neither  treats 
it  as  a violoncello  nor  a full  orchestra.  Those 
who,  in  private,  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing— or,  to  use  a more  accurate  epithet,  of  seeing 
— Strepitoso,  that  friend  of  mankind,  play  the  pi- 
ano, will  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  treating  the  piano  as  if  it  were  an  orchestra. 
Strepitoso  storms  and  slams  along  the  key-board 
until  the  tortured  instrument  gives  up  its  xnusica! 
soul  in  despair,  and  breaks  its  heart  of  melody  by 
cracking  all  its  strings.  The  sole  effect  of  Stro- 
pitoso’s  performance  when  it  is,  in  the  largest  style, 
maestoso , is  to  arouse  every  latent  sympathy  for  the 
misfortune  of  the  piano,  and  to  induce  frightful 
oaths  to  forswear  the  countenancing  of  piano-play- 
ing forevermore.  Every  instrument  has  its  limita- 
tions,  but  Strepitoso  will  tolerate  no  such  theory. 
He  extracts  music  from  his  piano,  not  as  if  he 
were  sifting  sand  for  gold,  but  as  if  he  were  raking 
oysters.  The  consequence  is  that  nobody  dares  to 
ask  him  to  play.  The  nerves  of  the  ludies  an4 
the  strings  of  the  instruments  equally  protest. 
But  he  aveuges  himself  at  home,  and  wreaks  his 
wrathful  music  upon  the  heads  of  all  his  unhappy 
neighbors.  Night  groans  in  sympathy  with  the 
anguish  of  murdered  melody,  and,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, the  forlorn  denizens  of  No.  10  Guizot 
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Court,  East,  drop  into  uneasy  slumbers  toward  the 
dawn. 

Now  Thai  berg’s  manner  is  different  from  Stre- 
pitoeo’s.  He  plays  the  piano — that  is  the  phrase 
which  describes  his  performance.  He  plays  it 
quietly  and  serenely.  You  could  sit  upon  a lawn 
in  a June  midnight,  and  hear  with  delight  the 
sounds  that  trickled  through  the  moonlight  from 
the  piano  of  this  master.  They  would  not  melt 
your  soul  in  you ; they  would  not  touch  those  long- 
ings that,  like  rays  of  starry  light,  respond  to  the 
rays  of  the  stars ; they  would  not  storm  your  heart 
with  the  yearning  passion  of  their  strains  ; but  you 
would  confess  it  was  a good  world  as  you  listened, 
and  be  glad  you  lived  in  it — you  would  be  glad  of 
your  home  and  all  that  made  it  homelike;  the 
moonlight,  as  you  listened,  would  melt  and  change, 
and  your  smiling  eyes  would  seem  £o  glitter  in 
eheerful  sunlight  as  Thalberg  ended. 


The  other  arts  do  not  languish  because  the  op- 
era is  being  placed  upon  a permanent  foundation ; 
and  Thalberg  is  showing  that  a man  may  play  the 
piano  exquisitely  and  yet  be  a gentleman.  With 
the  coming  of  Thalberg  and  the  restoration  in  Ir- 
ving Place,  came  also  Martin’s  “great  pictures.” 
Martin,  who  loves  to  do  w'hat  can  not  be  done — 
Martin,  who  spreads  his  pallet,  and,  presto ! turns 
you  off  what  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
the  imagination  of  man  conceived. 

If  it  be  the  excellence  of  one  artist  who  has  just 
been  among  us  and  given  us  his  “works,”  that  he 
justly  comprehended  both  the  resources  and  the 
limitations  of  his  art,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  oth- 
er that  he  acknowledges  no  limitations ; there  is 
no  light  so  heavenly,  no  gloom  so  dreadful,  but 
Martin,  with  pigments  1,  2,  and  3,  will  expose  a 
specimen  for  admiration  and  copious  subscription. 
All  people  who  were  boys  fifteen  years  or  so  ago, 
remember  his  Belshazzar's  Beast,  The  permanent 
idea  lodged  in  the  memory  by  that  picture  and  its 
engraving  was  of  a huge  stairway — a vast  sort  of 
something  with  incomprehensible  steps.  It  would 
be  really  remarkable,  if,  upon  examination,  no 
steps  at  all  should  be  found  in  that  celebrated  pro- 
duction ; but  beyond  question,  stairs  is  the  grand 
impression  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  as  painted  by  John 
Martin.  There  was  also  a cloud  of  frightened  peo- 
ple rolling  up  or  down  the  steps,  and  an  awful 
abyss  of  ceiling,  through  which  the  fascinated  eye 
seemed  to  gaze  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  to  behold  them  dreadfully  distressed. 

Martin's  sublimity  was  melo-dramatic,  sopho- 
moric.  He  was  a morbid  rhetorician  in  color. 
His  pictures  seem  to  be  reminiscences  of  opium 
visions — such,  we  mean,  of  course,  as  we  should 
imagine  opium  visions  might  be  if  they  were  first 
imperfectly  remembered  and  then  imperfectly  rep- 
resented. There  is  nothing  grand  in  his  perform- 
ances : they  are  only  big.  There  is  nothing  sub- 
lime; but  only,  so  to  sav,  fancy  in  these  elaborate 
pictures  of  the  inconceivable.  “The  Plains  of 
Heaven,”  “The  Judgment,”  “The  Great  Day  of 
His  Wrath.”  What  awful  themes  are  these ! All 
that  the  mind  can  grasp  of  the  greatest  and  most 
solemn  is  in  these  names.  These  pictures  are  like 
the  tragedy  of  Sebastopol  at  a circus. 

The  drollery  is  indescribable  of  mounting  two 
flights  of  stairs,  and  gradually,  through  the  dark- 
ening gloom  of  thick  baize,  approaching  the  pene- 
tralia of  mysteries.  Ingenious  gas ! Never  was 
coal  vapor  generated  to  such  purpose.  Without 


gas  it  is  impossible  to  fancy  these  pictures.  In 
yellow  gas  at  morning,  they  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  There  is  a cell  of  thick  green 
baize,  with  a large  picture  upon  each  of  three  sides, 
and  on  the  fourth  a pensive  clerk  to  take  your  lit- 
tle name  for  your  little  subscription.  The  gas  is 
burning  over  your  head,  hidden  in  baize,  but  pour- 
ing all  its  effulgence  upon  the  pictures. — No.  1.  The 
Plains  of  Heaven.  The  scene  is  a vast  mountain- 
ous landscape,  stretching  endlessly  away  under  an 
airy  structure,  the  idea  of  which  Shelley  has  ex- 
pressed in  a line, 

“ Dim-pinnacled  in  the  intense  inane.** 

The  extreme  distance  is  luminous  and  lovely.  But 
the  plains  of  heaven  are  very  hilly. — No.  2.  The 
Judgment.  There  is  a platform  with  steps  and  a 
pyramid,  which  is  the  seat  of  Judgment.  In  the 
left  foreground  *the  respected  forefathers  of  the 
world,  including  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams, 
we  believe,  in  all  the  gravity  of  bag-wigs,  are 
emerging  from  the  ground,  which  comes  up  to 
their  necks.  These  are  the  saints.  On  the  left  is 
a motley  crew,  rioting  and  lost.  Here,  too,  in  the 
extreme  distance,  are  dreamy  depths  of  light,  soft, 
and  tender,  and  pathetic — a tear  in  the  midst  of  a 
joke. — No.  3 .The  tlreat  Day  of  His  Wraih . Here 
is  a cone  of  cloudy,  crimson  luminousness,  and 
rocks,  shivered  from  rocks  by  the  lightning  that 
pierces  every  where,  fall  into  yawning  gulfs  of 
gloom,  in  which  plunge  frenzied  sinners  despair- 
ing. 

In  all  these  pictures  there  is  a certain  kind  of 
power ; but  it  is  still  a false  force  like  that  of  rhet- 
oric. They  are  sure  to  make  the  foolish  stare; 
but  they  are  barbarous  and  savage  performances, 
after  all.  Shall  we  believe  that  faith  is  failing  or 
is  dead,  when  such  works  as  this  of  the  Judgment 
succeed  Orcagna’s  or  Michael  Angelo’s  ? Those  old 
pictures  were  made  parts  of  monumental  buildings, 
at  once  consecrating  and  ornamenting  them.  This 
is  papier-mache.  It  is  the  sublimity  of  prettiness. 
It  is  the  great  mystery  of  Christian  faith  made 
into  parlor  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  walls. 
When  you  reflect  that  all  this  skill, and  ingenuity, 
and  knowledge  of  color,  might  have  made  a valu- 
able picture  of  some  actual  fact,  what  a pity  it  was 
all  squandered  in  this  tawdry  fine  writing.  And 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  lovely  distances,  it  seems 
almost  worth  while  to  have  painted  the  pictures. 

The  lecture  season  has  set  in  again  with  the 
usual  severity.  There  are  a few  new  names,  and  a 
very  few  new  subjects.  Bnt  no  one  can  doubt 
longer  that  the  lecture  system  is  an  institution  and 
not  a fashion,  and  that  we  are  to  have  much  more 
of  it,  and  continually.  Why  should  we  regret  it? 
If  people  pay  two  shillings  to  see  white  men  black- 
ened like  negroes,  and  singing  bad  grammar  and 
maudlin  sentiment,  why  should  we  not  hope  to 
see  them  paying  the  same  sum  to  hear  white  men 
talk  sense  ? And  this  all  the  more,  because  it  is 
getting  to  be  necessary  that  it  shall  be  also  good 
sense.  Men  of  talent  and  intelligence  can  not  lec- 
ture through  the  land  without  creating  a demand 
by  cultivating  the  audience.  If  the  brilliant  and 
witty  Rev.  Ignatius  Loyola  entranced  the  Lyceum 
of  Japan  Centre  this  week,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  Lyceum  is  going  to  l»e  content  with  the  pomp- 
ons twaddle  of  the  Hon.  Pericles  Burt  next  week. 
The  Hon.  Pericles  is  compelled  to  do  and  say  the 
best  things  he  can  scrape  together.  He  has  en- 
tered the  lists  with  wit  end  genius,  and  position 
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And  constituencies  stand  him  in  no  stead.  Wind- 
bags and  bunglers  are  rapidly  winnowed  out  of  the 
lists. 

But  while  we  loll  in  our  Chair,  and  with  closing 
eye  figure  the  entranced  audience  of  Japan  Centre, 
we  are  interrupted  by  a letter  which  we  hasten  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
we  cau  not  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  sen- 
timents of  our  correspondents.  They  address  us 
from  all  places  upon  all  topics.  As  the  reader  sees, 
even  the  great  Gunny  bags,  whom  cashiers  and 
clerks  respect,  does  not  disdain  to  impart  to  us  his 
views  upon  current  affairs.  But  Gunny  bags  does 
not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Muff  upon  Temperance. 

It  is  otherwise  with  “ A Constant  Reader 

“Dear  Easy  Chair, — I went  the  other  even- 
ing to  hear  Muff,  the  distinguished  temperance 
lecturer,  and  I w ish  to  confide  to  you  in  strict  con- 
fidence* the  impression  he  made  upon  me.  Must 
I tell  you  that  I have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Muff,  and  that,  of  course,  I wras  severely  im- 
partial ? I know  nothing  of  him  but  that  he  had 
the  noble  resolution  to  tread  down  his  enemy  under 
kis  feet,  and  that  no  temperance  orator  ever  had 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired. 

“ Mr.  Muff  lectured  in  a theatre.  He  ought  al- 
ways to  lecture  in  a theatre.  As  it  is  said  of  large 
ships  that  they  require  sea-room,  so  it  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Muff  that  he  requires  stage-room.  His  lec- 
ture is  a performance.  It  is  the  acting  more  than 
the  speaking  which  attracts  the  crowds  that  follow 
him.  The  scene  upon  this  occasion  was  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  and  the  dramatis  personas  were  Chris- 
tian ministers.  They  sat  in  shining  row  s upon  the 
stage,  and  the  house  was  crowded  in  every  part 
with  an  eager  audience.  At  the  hour  appointed 
the  clerical  chorus  came  from  the  wings  upon  the 
stage,  and  a prayer  was  offered  before  the  lecture. 
When  that  was  concluded  Mr.  Muff  was  intro- 
duced, and  advanced  to  the  front.  There  was  a 
round  of  applause  without  enthusiasm,  and  every 
ear  was  strained  toward  the  stage. 

“ Mr.  Muff  is  a plain-looking  man  of  the  Yankee 
type,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appearance. 
He  began  apologetically,  and  said  that  he  always 
did  as  the  boys  did,  he  made  up  his  speeches  as  he 
went  along.  Then  he  rose  into  vehemence,  and 
in  ten  minutes  from  the  start  both  arms  were  lift- 
ed perpendicularly  above  his  head,  and  his  voice 
was  swelling  and  swelling  to  a climax.  The  ad- 
dress w'as  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was 
a succession  of  recitations  of  personal  experience, 
interspersed  with  droll  or  serious  stories  and  illus- 
trations. But  the  action  was  the  peculiarity. 
Every  thing  was  imitated.  If  it  w*as  a miser 
clutching  gold,  Mr.  Muff  crawled  along  the  stage 
raking  in  imaginary  heaps.  If  it  was  a coxcomb 
lisping,  Mr.  Muff  mimicked  the  affected  draw  l.  If 
it  was  the  moderate  drinker,  Mr.  Muff  walked  un- 
steadily across  the  stage.  If  it  was  the  inebriate, 
Mr.  Muff  reeled  and  staggered  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  audience.  If  it  was  the 
formalist,  Mr.  Muff  walked  with  mock  solemnity. 
If  the  boxer,  Mr.  Muff  boxed.  If  the  wino-sipper, 
Mr.  Muff  sipped.  It  was  a prolonged  monologue, 
to  which  adroit  mimicry  and  droll  imitation  gave 
Ml  the  comedy,  and  the  commonplaces  of  pathos 
supplied  the  shading. 

“It  was  a purely  theatrical  performance ; and 
the  gentlemen  upon  the  stage,  and  the  ladies  and 

* We  trust  our  readers  will  observe  this  caution.— Ed. 


gentlemen  in  the  boxes,  not  being  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  Mr.  Burton  in  Toodles,  enjoyed  the  same 
kind  of  excitement  in  seeing  Mr.  Muff  as  the  mod- 
erate drinker,  and  as  the  drunkard.  The  artist 
was  never  silent  or  still.  He  was  constantly  rest- 
less, and  his  eye  did  not  fail  to  watch  the  effect  in 
his  most  effective  passages.  The  whole  address 
was  directed  at  the  eye.  It  was  impossible  to  for- 
get the  performer  for  a moment ; and  sometimes, 
as  a sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  theme,  and  the 
poignancy  of  the  actor's  own  experience  swept 
over  my  mind,  I could  not  but  wish  the  man 
would  leave  off  his  damnable  faces,  and  begin  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  task. 

“There  is  no  eloquence  in  the  performance,  if 
you  understand  by  eloquence  that  magnetism 
which  seizes  and  thrills  the  listener.  There  was 
no  sw'aying  of  the  audience  by  a great  thought  or  a 
dissolving  feeling,  but  plenty  of  laughter  and  cold 
applause  when  a period  was  reached  after  a long 
crescendo  of  tolerable  rhetoric.  But  here,  too,  1 
was  disappointed.  If  not  eloquence,  I had  at  least 
expected  some  dazzling  rhetoric,  some  towering 
Ossa  of  epithet  piled  upon  a glowing  Pelion  of 
colored  words;  but  it  was  not  there.  There  was 
a great  gush  of  words,  but  no  resonant  sentence. 
I returned  to  my  first  impression  : this  is  not  elo- 
quence ; this  is  not  splendid  rhetoric  even ; it  is  a 
monologue  well  performed. 

“ Mr.  Muff  does  a good  work.  I honor  him  for 
it.  No  man  is  so  sure  to  be  followed  by  a crowd 
as  he ; and  he  sows  good  seed  in  their  minds.  He 
is  an  orator  for  the  million.  He  entertains,  he 
amuses.  I believe,  also,  he  causes  tears  to  flow, 
but  not  from  eyes  unused  to  weeping.  He  has 
no  poetry,  no  lofty  sweep,  no  great  scope.  The 
mind  aches  for  a thought  os  it  hears  him.  The 
heart  wonders  whether  a man  who  storms  so  haa 
felt  deeply.  I wanted  to  say  so  much  about  Mr. 
Muff,  dear  Easy  Chair,  the  cause  he  advocates  is 
so  good  ; his  own  example  is  so  encouraging  that 
it  is  no  affectation  to  say  that  I hope  his  mouth 
may  not  lose  its  magic  for  the  throngs  that  wait 
upon  its  opening,  and  that,  whether  by  preaching 
or  playing,  or  by  a union  of  the  two,  the  great  sor- 
rows of  drunkenness  may  be  destroyed. 

“Yours,  A Constant  Reader.” 

How  differently  are  men  constituted!  Here, 
tinder  our  hands,  lies  another  note  upon  the  same 
subject.  It  is  short  but  strong. 

“Dearest  Mr.  East  Chair,— Last  night  I 
heard  Mr.  Muff.  Oh  dear,  how  splendid  it  is! 
I have  never  heard  eloquence  before.  Aunt  Tab, 
and  Pa,  and  I,  laughed  and  cried  until  I was  hys- 
tericky;  and  I saw  Dr.  Grimgreen,  who  sat  on 
the  stage,  fairly  doubled  up  with  laughter,  and 
rolling  in  his  chair,  and  twisting  his  handkerchief 
into  a knot  to  keep  himself  from  making  himself  a 
spectacle.  Jim  says  it's  better  than  the  theatre, 
and  I hope  it  is ; but  I don't  know  any  thing  about 
that  dreadful  place.  I saw  Dr.  Grimgreen  look- 
ing all  round  the  house  the  other  night  as  if  he 
were  very  curious  to  see  every  thing,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  he  should  spy  out  Satan  in  a side-box. 
Wasn’t  it  funny  about  the  old  woman  who  was 
run  away  with,  and  said  she  trusted  in  divine 
Providence  until  the  breechin’  broke,  and  then  she 
gave  up.  You  should  have  seen  dear  Dr.  Grimgreen 
then.  He  almost  tore  his  handkerchief  which  he 
was  crumpling  in  his  hand.  Oh,  it  was  beauti- 
ful ! And  then  he  was  so  pious  at  the  eud.  1% 
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sort  of  makes  the  fan  more  proper  if  there’s  a little 
Scripture-talk  at  the  end.  It  clears  the  air  some- 
how. Jim  says:  “Just  so.  It’s  like  returning 
thanks  after  the  play  at  Burton’s.”  You  know 
Jim  is  brother  Jim,  and  I am,  yours  till  death, 

“ Jane  Maria  Milkik.” 

Meanwhile,  as  we  suppose  Mr.  Muff  will  not 
suspend  his  lectures  in  consequence  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  “ A Constant  Reader,”  and  as  we  are  sure 
that  Miss  Milkie  must  have  many  friends  who 
agree  with  her  in  opinion,  we  must  imitate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  and  reserve  our  opinion. 
We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  confessing  that 
our  favorite  lecturer  is  now,  as  he  has  been  hither- 
to, Mumm. 

As  we  sit  here  and  survey  the  events  that  chase 
away  each  other’s  impression  on  the  time,  we  can 
believe  that  we  see  the  genius  of  the  world  “touch- 
ing the  tender  stops  of  various  quills,”  so  suddenly 
the  strain  modulates  from  the  gay  into  the  grave. 
Nearly  four  centuries  ago,  in  a ship  of  not  a hun- 
dred tons  burden  and  without  deck,  Columbus 
crossed  the  ocean  and  found  a continent.  Is  the 
sea  safer  since  bis  day  ? Have  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  civilization  and  science  taken  one  horror 
from  the  watery  gulf  that  separates  us  from  the 
Old  World.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  it,  while  yet 
the  Arctic  is  a new  tragedy,  and  the  Lyonnais  a 
newer?  Who  shall  dare  to  say,  when  he  knows 
how  careless  men  are,  when  a solitary  light  in  the 
rigging  or  at  the  bow  of  the  bark  Adriatic  would 
have  saved  the  desolation  that  darkens  human 
hearts?  Captain  Durham’s  statements  are  con- 
fused. He  says,  at  one  time,  that  there  was  a fog 
— then  that  there  was  none ; and  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  there  was  no  sufficient  light  upon 
his  vessel.  The  details,  of  course,  will  never  be 
known.  But  there  is  no  question  that  such  an 
accident  was  avoidable ; and  equally  no  question 
that  the  great  responsibility  will  fall  nowhere,  and 
that  we  shall  only  shudder  and  wonder  who  shall 
be  the  next. 

If  such  tragedies  are  not  eloquent,  no  words 
avail.  Why  should  the  preachers  and  the  press 
trouble  themselves  to  say  that  we  are  a rash  and 
headstrong  people  every  time  that  a railway  acci- 
dent occurs,  or  a ship  is  lost  through  carelessness  ? 
The  sad  truth  is  written  in  tempest  and  blood. 
By  sea  and  land  we  can  not  wait,  but  must  hurry 
on.  In  fogs  and  darkness  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  news  of  half  a tuppence  fall  in  cotton 
should  be  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Then 
we  shall  be  satisfied.  But  women  and  children 
drifting  in  open  boats  upon  perilous  seas,  tossed 
by  mad  hurricanes,  starved,  thirst-stricken,  and 
dying — why,  it  is  computed  that  of  every  hun- 
dred persons  who  embark  in  ships  a certain  amount 
are  lost. 

And  so  day  by  day  the  horror  of  the  ocean  pas- 
sage becomes  more  evident,  and  year  by  year  those 
who  are  away  become  dearer  to  us  as  distance  be- 
comes danger.  Day  by  day  the  sea  resumes  its 
old  terror,  and  the  storms  that  sweep  the  water 
laugh  us  to  scorn.  Day  by  day  the  march  of  hu- 
man power  is  stayed,  and  the  boast  of  human  pride 
becomes  a bj'-word.  The  sea  defies  us.  Science 
advances  but  the  sea  is  not  tamed.  We  should 
not  dare  to  sail  out  of  the  bay  in  the  little  ship 
which  bore  Columbus  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  yet  in  that  ship  we  might  be  a hundred-fold 


safer  than  in  the  great  steamships  of  our  delight. 
It  is  a sad  commentary  on  our  civilization  that, 
with  us,  the  best  lives  are  cheap. 

It  is  Christmas-tide  as  you  read  these  pages. 
The  swift  recurrence  of  the  festival  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  life.  And  although  the  occasion  is  a 
commemoration  of  nothing  Saxon,  yet  the  best 
beauty  of  the  day  seems  to  be  its  English  charac- 
ter— that  hearty  good-will  and  kind  charity  which 
transfigure  John  Bull,  in  the  imagination,  as  the 
happy  dawn  returns.  That  gentleman  has  incor- 
porated into  it  some  of  the  mystic  heathen  forms — 
that  of  the  misletoe,  and  the  Yule  log.  But  the 
very  main-spring  of  the  day  is  charity.  It  is  the 
one  day  in  which  men  practically  confess  their 
brotherhood,  if  only  by  the  gift  of  a timely  turkey. 
This  peculiar  English  Christmas  good-fellowship 
is  better  portrayed  in  Pickwick  and  the  Christmas 
stories  than  elsewhere  in  English  literature;  and 
Irving’s  papers  in  the  Sketch-Book  are  full  of  the 
same  sweet  geniality.  That  spirit  supplies  the  sun 
which  went  with  the  summer,  and  makes  the  win- 
ter day  flowery  and  fair.  It  is  a strain  of  the  mil- 
lennial peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.  Think 
what  the  world  is,  and  reflect  that  if  we  chose,  it 
would  be  what  we  wish ! 

Yet  the  cheerful  time  does  not  come  without  a 
sadness  that  is  none  the  lighter  because  it  is  not 
told.  Every  occasion,  every  anniversary,  sum- 
mons memory  to  the  happy  feast.  There  are  those 
who  are  not  here,  as  well  as  those  who  are;  and 
the  very  dearness  of  the  day  may  be  its  association 
with  those  who  come  no  more.  So  as  the  day 
draws  by,  when  the  grand  hymn  of  the  nativity 
has  been  read  in  Milton’s  majestic  music,  when 
the  children,  tired  out  with  happiness,  have  crept 
away  to  dreams,  let  us  sing  this  deep,  tender  song 
with  the  poet : 

44  With  trembling  flngere  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth ; 

A rainy  cloud  possess’d  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 

44  At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gam  hol’d,  making  vain  pretense 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 
Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  alL 

44  We  paused ; the  winds  were  in  the  beech, 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land. 

And  in  a circle,  hand-in-hand. 

Bat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

44 Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 

We  sang,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 

A merry  6ong  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year;  Impetuously  we  sang; 

44  We  ceased : a gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us ; surely  rest  is  meet : 

4 They  rest,’  we  said,  4 their  sleep  is  sweet,’ 

And  silence  follow’d,  and  we  wept 

44  Our  voices  took  a higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang : 4 They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  ub,  although  they  change ; 

44  4 Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same, 

Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  vail  to  vail.’ 

44  Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  mom. 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night; 

O Father,  touch  the  east  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  bom.” 
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OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wb  might  have  said  in  our  last  foreign  budget 
how  the  pochta  kareta , in  which  we  journeyed  from 
Moscow  to  the  Polish  capital,  broke  fairly  down 
before  we  had  gone  over  more  than  five  hundred 
versts  of  the  road  (there  are  twelve  hundred  and 
better),  and  how  we  finished  the  jaunt  in  an  uncov- 
ered country  cart,  protected  from  the  night  air  with 
such  straw  or  skins  as  we  could  beg  or  buy,  added 
to  a shaggy  Siberian  jacket,  which  we  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  buy  of  a round-faced  Tartar  in  the 
Torgovi  Riadi  of  Moscow. 

We  can  not  say  overmuch  for  the  hotels  of  War- 
saw; the  dishes  they  set  before  you  do  not  remind 
one  of  the  splendid  Zamek  and  of  the  Sobieski 
times.  The  single  beds  are  more  thickly  peopled 
than  they  should  be.  But  you  forget  all  this  when 
you  walk  of  a sunny  afternoon  under  the  lime  trees 
of  the  Ujazlov,  looking  on  the  pretty  figures  of  the 
Polish  ladies,  in  their  coquetish  polka  jackets, 
trimmed  with  squirrel  fur  or  sable ; and  still  more 
you  forget  all  the  contretemps  when  you  go  down  a 
little  way  upon  the  Petersburg  road,  and  turning, 
look  back  upon  the  cast-away  capital,  piling  up 
from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  in  great  gray  masses 
of  palaces  and  churches ; better  there,  than  it  is  in 
detail  by  far;  better  to  read  about  (when  we  remem- 
ber those  five  hundred  versts  in  a country  cart) 
than  to  visit. 

There  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Poniatowski, 
which  brings  a swift  rush  of  battle  memories ; and 
another  of  Copernicus,  which  lays  them  all,  and 
carries  you  back  to  a very  ancient,  quiet,  dreamy 
Poland. 

Following  us  upon  that  Moscow  road,  leading 
away  from  the  coronation,  there  came  scores  of 
princes,  and  for  days  after,  and  weeks  even,  as  we 
learned,  they  made  almost  a carnival  with  their 
arrival  and  departure.  It  was  almost  like  a waken- 
ing of  old  royal  times  to  see  the  great  boat  bridge 
of  the  Vistula  bending  and  swaying  with  the  equi- 
pages and  outriders  of  Polish  and  Austrian  princes 
traversing  the  city,  and  astonishing  the  street-peo- 
ple with  glittering  waifs  of  the  Moscow  festival. 

But  this  gossip  is  over — dead,  buried.  You  want 
no  more  of  Moscow,  or  of  the  crowning — nor  we. 

But  is  there  any  Polish  gossip  ? Do  people  talk 
there  of  what  they  want,  or  whom  they  like,  or 
whom  they  love  ? 

It  is  very  funny  how  a great  many  honest  trav- 
elers will  talk  about  the  “tone  of  conversation”  in 
a city  where  they  can  not  inquire  their  way  into 
the  next  street.  There  has  been,  first  or  last,  an 
•immense  corps  of  editorial  travelers  of  that  stamp. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Grundy,  of  the  Bloat  and  Bluster , 
goes,  like  ourselves,  to  spend  a vacation  in  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Grundy  is  one  of  the  most  kind- 
hearted,  complacent,  benignant-looking  men  in  the 
world.  His  shiny  brow  is  as  full  of  charity  as  a 
nut  is  of  meat. 

Trip  him  on  statistics,  or  morals,  or  taste,  or 
44  general  information,”  if  you  can ! And  yet  Mr. 
Grundy,  when  he  wants  bread  any  where  in  France, 
says,  firmly  and  complacently,  44  Der  pan /”  or  if  he 
wants  an  extra  chest  of  drawers  in  his  chambers,  he 
looks  in  his  pocket-dictionary  (printed  at  the  office 
of  the  Bloat  and  Bluster ),  rings  the  bell,  and  says 
to  the  waiter  when  he  comes, 

“ Gar  song , moir  (pointing  to  himself)  besom,  poi- 
trme , de,  calerons  f" 

And  Mr.  Grundy  wonders  “why  the  d — 1 the 
man  doesn't  understand  that.11  And  Mr.  Grundy, 


with  such  accomplishments  in  French,  writes  home 
about  the  44  general  tone  of  conversation”  in  Paris, 
and  exchange  papers  in  the  country  districts,  utter- 
ly carried  away  by  their  admiration  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Grundy,  quote  ail  that  Mr.  Grundy  says 
about  the  44  tone  of  conversation”  in  France;  and 
the  country  round  accepts  and  reveres,  and  never 
thinks  of  doubting  what  the  judicious  and  estima- 
ble Mr.  Grundy  reports  upon  the  state  of  French 
society. 

Some  few  knowing  ones  suspect  Mr.  Grundy  is 
either  a comical  rogue  or  a tremendous  physiog- 
nomist. 

Mr.  Grundy  is  neither;  he  is  the  honesteet 
man  in  the  world,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  sim- 
plest. 

44  What  is  mere  language  (he  says,  if  you  push 
him  in  respect  of  his  linguistic  acquirements)  but 
the  shadow  of  ideas ; a mere  minor  article  of  manu- 
facture. This  French  speech  you  boast  of,  is  only 
a convenience  for  ordering  dinner,  or  a chest  of 
drawers.  Principles,  Sir,  principles  (wiping  the 
forehead  with  a silk  pocket  handkerchief)  is  what 
I go  in  for.” 

And  Mr.  Grundy  determines  principles  by  the 
current  of  conversation ; mind  you,  now,  he  doesn’t 
mingle  with  diplomatic  circles,  above,  and  out  of 
reach  of  the  real  thought  of  the  nation ; he  scorns 
such  association.  But  he  dives  to  the  bottom ; he 
goes  among  the  work  folk — the  street  men ; he  shall 
unravel  you  the  thread  of  all  this  perplexed  French 
democratico-socio-republico  philosophy,  by  put- 
ting the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  country  to  the  test 
of  his  44  chest  of  drawers.” 

And  what  then  ? Fancy  a baker's  boy  of  Paris, 
in  a paper  cap,  with  a tin  tray  on  his  head,  which 
he  balances  by  a mechanical  and  constant  motion 
in  advance,  arrested  by  the  benign  Mr.  Grundy, 
who  asks  him,  in  the poitrine  de  calc^on  vernacular, 
what  he  thinks  of  things  in  general — 44  Quoi  vasts 
pensez  der  chases  generals  ?” 

We  can  fancy  the  boy,  as  he  half  stops — half 
loses  control  over  his  tin  tray — muttering,  44  Par- 
r-r-bkuf11  and  when,  a step  or  two  farther  on,  after 
many  misgivings,  the  balance  of  his  tray  is  lost 
utterly — turning  on  the  benign  Mr.  Grundy  with  a 
prolonged  44  #5?ocr-r-r-r-r-r-c /”  which  makes  that 
gentleman  excessively  nervous,  excessively  doubt- 
ful of  his  capacity  for  a free-and-easy  street  con- 
versation. 

And  yet  how  can  Mr.  Grundy  write  back  to  that 
flourishing  constituency  without  remarking  upon 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  France?  Would  they  ever 
pardon  him  ? The  great  Mr.  Grundy ! and  not  to 
tell  us  what  people  say  and  think  under  the  Em- 
pire ! The  great  Mr.  Grundy,  and  not  to  tell  us 
what  are  the  hopes  for  the  great  Republic,  one, 
fraternal,  indivisible,  and  French! 

This  must  never  be.  Mr.  Grundy  (faute  de  mots') 
imbibes  the  state  of  feeling — from  his  ralet;  from 
his  medical  friend,  who  has  passed  some  years 
walking  the  hospitals,  and  attending  a few  delicate 
patients  (who  talk  French)  at  their  own  rooms. 
Also,  from  his  concierge , who,  after  repeated  try- 
ings  on,  does  make  something  even  of  the  poitrine 
de  caleron — assures  Mr.  Grundy  he  understands 
him  perfectly,  “word  of  honor;”  and  tells  him, 
moreover,  in  a whisper,  with  his  fingers  in  the 
Grundy  waistcoat,  that  the  Emperor’s  people,  grand 
as  they  seem,  are  all  canaille . 

Mr.  Grundy  looks  this  out  in  his  dictionary,  and 
having  found  it,  sees  plainly  that 44  there  is  a deep 
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undercurrent,  not  apparent  at  first  view,  setting 
in  favor  of  a Republic  in  France.” 

Then  there  is  the  washer-woman,  who  lingers  in 
Mr.  Grundy’s  room,  to  see  that  the  “count”  is  all 
right.  She  is  a perfect  godsend  in  the  way  of 
index  to  popular  current  of  feeling — a most  sensi- 
tive index,  indeed — swaying  to  the  slightest  breath 
of  opinion,  and  carried  off  her  feet  by  any  thing 
more  tangible.  What,  moreover,  if  Mr.  Grundy,  > 
after  a week  or  two  of  such  pleasant  social  experi- 
ence, is  seduced  into  the  belief,  honestly  enter- 
tained, that  he  understands  the  drift  of  French 
sentiment,  and  has  arrived  at  it  by  the  most  infalli- 
ble of  all  methods — to  wit,  absorption  ? 

From  all  this  we  come  back,  by  a easy  gyration, 
to  the  gossip  of  Poland. 

We  can  talk  no  Polish — we  never  did:  in  the 
mere  asking  for  bread  or  barley,  we  should  have 
made  a bull  of  it.  We  are  sure  of  k.  But  then 
we  had  a r ulet — a most  demonstrative  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  talking  French  gayly. 

We  tried  him  on  the  current  of  opinion : of  course 
he  knew.  “ Ouit  Monsieur , oui,jc  connais  tout  ceta” 

And  what  does  Thaddeus  think  of  it  ? 44  Oh, 

mauvai/ij  Monsiur,  mauvais .”  Bad — the  current 
of  opinion  was  bad. 

We  coughed,  said  44  Ahem,”  and  asked  him  how 
people  liked  the  new  Emperor?” 

44  Ccmme  fa,  Monsifur : brave  homme — very  gay ; 
Vacez  v ous  ru,  Monsieur?”  I 

44  Oh  yes,  we  have  seen  him”  (ns  if  seeing  an  ' 
Emperor  was  but  a small  affair  for  a man  from 
the  States). 

44  And  isft’t  he  beau — fine?”  says  our  informant. 

44  Fine  enough  (in  a cavalier  tone)  ; but  hark  ye 
( koutez , in  French),  wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a 
President  in  place  of  him — a man  like  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, for  instance  (pray,  how  has  the  election 
gone)?” 

“Buk — Buk” — says  our  informant;  u'connais 
pas” 

44 But  a President,”  we  repeat;  44 a man  you 
elect  yourselves,  who  always  wears  a black  coat  or 
a gray  one ; who  walks  about  streets  as  you  and  I 
do,  and  only  keeps  one  carriage,  and  sells  that 
when  his  term  is  up — ” 

44  Le  canaiVe  /”  says  Thaddeus. 

44  And  so  you  wouldn’t  like  that ; you  wouldn’t 
like  to  have  a vote?” 

“Vote — vote!  connois  pas  non  plus : don’t  know 
him  ,”  says  Thaddeus. 

44  But,  my  dear  fellow”  (none  but  a good  demo- 
crat would  ever  say  cher  Monsieur  to  a valet), 
44  wouldn’t  you  like  to  drive  out  all  these  rascally 
Russians,  and  set  some  good  Sobieski  of  your  own 
in  yon  palace  ?” 

44  Oh,  Monsieur!  M'sieur!  M’sieur  f M'sieur!” 
(looking  nervously  about  him)  44  r ous  plaisantez; 
'oici,  step  to  this  side ; here’s  a good  view.  That’s 
the  Zamek,  Sir,  much  admired  by  all  travelers ; 
you  remark  the  great  wings  of  the  palace,  how 
they  lift  above  the  houses  ? There  have  been  great 
men  living  there,  Sir;  great  coaches  used  to  drive 
through  that  archway;  grooms,  out-riders — fine 
as  any  thing  you  have  been  seeing  at  Moscow — in 
the  old  times.” 

In  short,  there  is  no  drawing  out  our  valet ; a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  his  reply  to  dangerous 
questions ; yet  he  seems  to  remember,  and  not  to 
resent  your  curiosity.  So  when  you  are  quite 
ready  to  go — are  fairly  seated,  indeed,  in  the  car- 
riage which  is  to  whirl  you  away  forever  from 


Warsaw,  and  have  dropped  a round  valet  fee  in 
his  hand  at  parting,  he  gains  courage,  and  says, 
half  under  breath,  “ Oui,  oui ! nous  aimeiions  tons, 
cela:  nvus  sommes  toujour s I’clonais  /” 

We  are  sorry  to  confess  that  this  is  all  the  Pol- 
ish gossip  we  have  to  give  ; and  at  the  IlCtel  d!  An- 
ffltterre , when  we  asked  for  a Western  paper  (it 
seemed  very  droll  to  think  of  France  or  Belgium 
as  the  West!),  they  could  only  show  us  one  or  two 
old  numbers  of  fhe  Nord , of  Brussels. 

This  informed  us,  however,  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  Italian  affairs,  and  of  the  presumptuous 
(so  the  paper  said)  intermeddling  of  France  and 
England  in  an  affair  which  no  way  concerned 
them. 

We  did  ask  the  price  of  meat  in  the  Warsaw 
market,  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  very  much 
below  the  New  York  average ; a very  good  sirloin 
(as  good  as  the  usual  Thursday’s  roast  of  our  es- 
teemed landlady  in  Eighth  Street)  was  offered  us, 
nay,  pressed  upon  us  in  polite  Polish  phrase,  for 
nine  cents  the  pound  ! 

How  do  travelers  neglect  those  things  which  we 
so  much  want  to  know  ? What  makes  us  most  of 
all  yearn  for  a traveler’s  record,  but  to  compare  the 
out-of-the-way  life  he  has  seen  with  the  life  which 
we  lead  at  home  ? What  more  than  to  determine 
if  we  are  better  off,  in  this  realm  of  mortality,  here 
or  there  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  not  advise  migra- 
tion to  Poland.  It  represents  only  the  shadow,  or 
the  ghost  of  a nation — a ghost  that  is  shaking  a 
warning  finger  always  at  Europe,  and  seems  to  say, 
44  See  to  what  weakness  and  dependence  you  have 
reduced  me ! See  these  shackled  limbs  of  the  man 
once  a brother,  whom  you  have  suffered  to  fall  to 
the  worst  depths  of  slavery !” 

When  we  had  left  Poland,  and  were  on  the  way 
to  Berlin,  we  fell  in  with  a communicative  En- 
glishman in  the  railway  carriages,  but  upon  what 
road  it  was  we  have  entirely  forgotten  now.  We 
talked  to  him  in  a Yankee  way  about  his  nation, 
and  what  its  relations  were  nowadays  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

44  Dear  brother  Bull,”  said  we,  44  what  hopes 
have  you  of  this  alliance  of  yours  with  such  a man 
as  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon ; do  you  not  know 
that  he  is  a magnificent  quack?  Do  you  not 
known  that,  though  professing  to  represent  and 
embody  the  democratic  element  of  France,  there  is 
not  a sovereign  among  all  your  sovereigns  who  is 
more  thoroughly  selfish — more  determinedly  bent 
upon  the  development  of  those  likings,  those 
weaknesses,  and  those  splendors  of  his  nation, 
which  will  tend  most  to  his  own  aggrandizement? 
j Do  you  allow  yourself  to  believe  that  any  honest 
! sympathy  with  a sick  and  enfeebled  nation  like  the 
Turks  promoted  his  advocacy  of  your  notions,  as 
opposed  to  Russia?  Do  you  believe  for  a moment 
that  there  was  the  least  earnestness  in  his  assever- 
ations that  you  were  leagued  for  the  defense  of  a 
weak  neighbor  against  the  tyranny  of  a stronger?” 

Mr.  Bull  replied  : 44  Er — well,  yes,  I d’say ; but 
observe — er — I think  Louis  Napoleon  an  extr’din- 
ary  man.  I think  he  is  friendly  to  England — 
very.  You  see — er — his  uncle  lost  very  much  by 
not  keeping  on — er — good  terms — good  terms— er 
— with  us.  I don’t  really  think  that — er — Louis 
Napoleon  would  make  a good  missionary,  or — er — 
that  sort  of  thing ; not  at  all.  But — er — you  see, 
he  doesn’t  want  the  Reds  rising,  and — er — playing 
the  doose,  and  no  more  do  we.  I think  he’s  con- 
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servative ; and  the  Emperor  there  of  Russiar— er 
— being  inclined  to  upset  the  European  status,  by 
going  down  to  Constantinople,  which  was  not — er 
— the  thing  at  all,  why,  you  see,  we  sent  our  ships 
down  there,  and  I think  the  French  Emperor 
joined  us  in  good  faith,  to  put  a — er — stop  to  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  As  for  the  alliance,  and  the 
London  talk  about  Louis  Napoleon’s  Cabinet,  why 
all  that  bluster  won’t  weigh  a feather ; the  alliance 
— er — will  be  kept  up  as  long  as  Napoleon  thinks 
it  will  help  him,  and  not  a day  after  that. 

“ You  see  De  Moray  has  been  going  yonder  with 
his  carriages  and  blood-horses,  putting  on  his — er 
— ball  cards  how  the  Emperor  was  going  to  honor 
him  with  his  presence,  and  all  that,  which  you  see 
an  Englishman  like  Granville  can’t  do  ; it  ain’t  in 
our  blood  to  play  the  courtier  in  that  kind  of  way. 
Indeed  I think  Granville  was  a little  stiffer  than 
he  need  have  been ; and  there  was  Lady  Granville 
liked  to  show  their  Highnesses  the  Imperial  ladies 
what  a grand  woman  a peer’s  wife  of  Great  Brit- 
ain must  be.  And,  you  see,  being  a new  court  as 
it  is — young  people— there  was — er — a feeling  that 
a little  flattery,  and  a little  more  French  bowing, 
would  have  been  better.  You  see  where  it  is; 
there’s  Moray  has  come  off  with — er — the  cross  of 
what-d’ye-call-’em,  and  Granville  with — er — a flea 
in  his — er — ear.  I d’say  you  heard  how  Lady  Gran- 
ville, when  she  was  in  procession,  broke  her — er — 
necklace,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  pearls 
fell  to  the  ground  without  her — er — seeming  to 
mind  it.  They  said  it  was  an  accident,  but  do  you 
know,  I rather  think  not ; and  that — er — my  Lady 
Granville  wanted  the  Russia  people  to  see  how  a 
great  lady  could  bear — er — a few  thousand  pounds 
from  her — er— jewelry.” 

There  was  a stop  hereabout  at  a station,  where 
I ventured  upon  a chop  of  Bavarian  beer ; and  Mr. 
Bull  wondered  how  I could  drink  the — er — doosed 
stuff. 

We  came  back  after  that  to  the  journals,  and 
Louis  Napoleon’s  Cabinet : It  was  an  absurd  pre- 
tense that  Napoleon  himself  had  ever  been  at- 
tacked by  any  journal  worth  naming ; there  never 
was  a monarch  so  bepraised  by  British  newspapers 
since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  had  shown 
just  that  sort  of  vigor,  tempered  with  reserve, 
which  was  after  the  British  pattern,  and  there  was 
no  Englishman  but  must  admire  it.  But  if  Wa- 
lewski  and  De  Moray,  who  had  made  tremendous 
fortunes  on  the  Bourse,  wanted  British  papers  to 
hold  back,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  they  were 
mistaken.  , 

44 It’s  not  easy,”  said  Bull,  “to— er— gag  the 
British  press ; and  if  we  get  in  a row  by  our  talk- 
ing, why — er— a row  it  is,  and  there’s  fight  yet  in 
the  boys  that  came  back  from — what-d’ye-call-it, 
there,  in  the  Crimea.” 

When  our  readers  go  to  Berlin,  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Petersburg  on  the 
Unter  den  Unden , not  a great  way  from  the  Brand- 
enburg Gate ; and,  if  not  occupied,  to  the  second 
floor,  corner  front  room,  from  which  they  may  see 
as  pretty  a panorama  of  the  great  street  of  the 
Lime-trees  as  they  could  desire.  And  after  you 
have  washed  off  the  dust  of  the  long,  wearisome 
Prussian  plains  you  have  come  over  (no  matter 
from  what  direction  you  may  arrive),  and  have 
•aten  a tender  cutlet  panne  of  Pomeranian  mutton, 
washed  down  with  a pint  of  Armanhausen  red  wine, 
we  advise  you  to  call  for  the  valet  Heinrich,  a 
stout  fellow  with  a slight  cast  in  one  eye,  and  give 


yourself  into  his  hands  for  a visit  to  the  Thiergartcn, 
the  museums,  Pottsdam,  Charlottenburg,  and  all 
the  rest. 

Don’t  forget,  when  you  are  at  this  latter-named 
place,  to  see  the  little  chapel  in  the  garden,  where 
is  lying  the  effigy  of  Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia. 
It  is  worth  ten  times  the  sum  of  silver  groschen 
which  you  will  have  to  pay  the  castellan  for  show- 
ing the  monument.  The  chapel  is  lighted — or  was 
when  we  were  there — with  a stream  of  sunshine 
pouring  through  deep  blue  glass — giving  a saint- 
liness and  a ghostliness  to  the  marble  queen  lying 
there,  which  made  us  step  as  tenderly  as  if  a queen 
was  only  sleeping  before  us. 

Hear  what  an  artist  says  of  it : 44  The  expres- 
sion is  not  that  of  dull  cold  death,  but  of  undis- 
turbed repose.  The  hands  are  modestly  folded  on 
the  breast ; the  attitude  is  easy,  graceful,  and  nat- 
ural. Only  the  countenance  and  part  of  the  neck 
are  bare ; the  rest  of  the  figure  is  shrouded  in  an 
ample  and  extremely  well-wrought  drapery.  The 
great  charm  of  the  figure  is  the  decent,  simple, 
tranquil  air,  without  any  striving  after  effect.  I 
observed  no  inscription — no  pompous  catalogue  of 
her  titles — no  parading  eulogy  of  her  virtues ; the 
Prussian  eagle  alone,  at  the  foot  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus, announces  that  she  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern ; and  the  seven  withered  garlands 
whieh  still  hang  above  her  were  the  first  pfferings 
of  her  children  at  the  grave  of  their  mother.” 

The  garland?  are  all  swept  away  long  ago,  and 
beside  the  queen  reposes  another  figure — that  of 
her  husband,  wrapped  in  a martial  cloak;  his 
stern,  rugged  face  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
sweet  serenity  of  the  queen.  You  win  forget  the 
king,  but  you  will  remember  the  image  of  the  wife. 

Heinrich  says,  when  you  come  out,  that  it  is 
a tree  belle  chose ; and  Heinrich  means  what  he 
says. 

Heinrich,  having  discovered  what  country  you 
are  from,  talks  chirpingly  with  you  as  you  stroll 
back  through  the  Thiergarten . He  tells  you  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  tone  of  society  in  Berlin  is 
Russian ; and  above  all,  that  it  is  anti-Austrian. 
Don’t  talk  to  him  of  any  beauties  you  may  have 
seen  at  Vienna,  unless  you  wish  to  rouse  his  indig- 
nation. Have  they  got  any  thing  like  the  Great 
Frederic  on  horseback  at  Vienna;  any  thing  like 
the  pebble  basin  before  the  museum  at  Vienna; 
any  thing  like  the  Queen’s  figure  yonder  at  Char- 
lottenburg ? 4 4 Non,  monsieur , non — au  moins , je  ne 
le  crois  jxis.” 

Heinrich  wishes  to  know  if  the  President  Pierce, 
or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  is  as  grand  a man 
as  Frederic  William ; if  he  wears  a long  mustache 
as  he  does ; and  if  the  poor  people  come  to  kiss  his 
hand  when  he  walks  on  the  pavement  ? 

Heinrich  thinks  it  must  be  very  odd — exetsswe- 
ment  dr  ole — for  every  man  to  put  a paper  wad  in  a 
box,  and  in  this  way  name  the  man  they  want  to 
be  king  or  judge ; and  he  asks  the  price  of  good 
(fort)  Bavarian  beer  in  America  by  the  chopping 
Heinrich  is  curious  to  learn  about  his  countrymen 
who  have  gone  there ; and  when  we  tell  him  they 
sometimes  hold  meetings  ( congres ),  and  make  En- 
glish speeches,  declaiming  against  the  government, 
with  sly  hits  at  Frederic  William  and  government 
generally,  he  is  utterly  amazed,  and  wonders  how 
they  can  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders. 

When  wo  come  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Petersburg 
with  Heinrich,  we  happen  upon  a wcazen-faced 
little  Frenchman,  who  dines  near  to  us  in  the  sails 
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a manger , and  who  has  just  come,  like  ourselves, 
from  the  great  coronation  festival  of  Moscow. 

In  some  way  we  fall  into  chat  across  the  table. 
How,  pray,  can  we  better  get  at  the  current  of 
foreign  gossip  than  across  the  hotel  tables  of  Eu- 
rope. 

“Mon  Dieu!  M'sieur , Otfi.— It  was  fine,  very 
fine.” 

“And  yon  are  capital  friends  now— vous  mitres 
— you  and  Russia?” 

Monsieur  shrugs  his  shoulders.  “ Who  knows  ? 
Yet  De  Morny  was  bien  coquet , n'est-ce  pas  f But 
(he  takes  us  for  English)  we  are  good  friends  still. 
What  a splendid  woman  is  your  great  Lady  Gran- 
ville— men  Dieu  ! what  shoulders  ; and  what  a fine 
coat  your  Sir  Robert  Peel  wore  at  the  Embassa- 
dor’s ball  (meaning  De  Moray’s) ; m i foi , I never 
saw  so  fine  a coat — not  in  Renard’s  window.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  I,  “that  the  expenses  of 
Granville  on  this  embassy  will  be  rising  forty 
thousand  pounds?” 

“ Ft  savez  vous , Monsieur,  do  you  know  that  De 
Moray  has  sprinkled  those  Moscow*  streets  with 
two  millions  of  francs — parole  d'honneurl" 

The  Frenchman  was  growing  aggressive  in  his 
manner,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  undeceive  him 
with  respect  to  our  nationality. 

“Ah,  tant  mieux , so  much  the  better.  We  will 
be  longer  friends  of  you  than  of  the  English;  I 
am  sure  of  it.” 

And  the  Frenchman  ran  on,  in  his  eager,  bust- 
ling way,  tb  show  how  allied  we  are  by  our  Repub- 
lican sentiments ; how  France  is  always  glorious, 
even  under  jm  Empire;  what  splendid  festivities 
the  guests  o?  the  Emperor  were  enjoying  at  Com- 
piegne ; how  each  companion  of  the  Imperial  hunt 
had  his  salon,  and  chamber,  and  suite  of  servants  ; 
how  there  were  silk  breeches  and  knee-buckles 
there,  and  such  horses  as  would  outmatch  the  stud 
of  Lord  Granville.  Much  of  which  matter  we 
found  in  the  Paris  journals  afterward,  and  beg 
leave  to  copy  them  thus : 

“ The  fkes  and  the  whole  mode  of  life  at  Com- 
pi£gne  are  carried  on  with  a degree  of  luxury  and 
expense  that  even  go  beyond  the  usual  style  and 
expenditure  of  the  present  court.  Those  guests 
who  follow  the  chasse  are  required  to  wear  a par- 
ticular costume,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  during 
the  whole  of  their  stay.  In  the  morning  this  dress 
consists  of  a suit  of  green  cloth  of  peculiar  cut; 
and  in  the  evening  of  green  velvet,  with  breeches, 
and  silk  stockings  gartered  over  them  a la  Louis 
XIV.  The  ladies  are  expected  never  to  appear 
twice  in  the  same  dress  during  their  stay,  and,  of 
course,  have  morning  and  evening  dresses.  At 
Compifegne  each  guest  has  only  one  room,  the  pal- 
ace not  affording  sufficient  accommodation  for 
more ; but  at  Fontainebleau  a salon  will  be  added. 
The  visitors  who  ride  take  their  own  horses.  At 
Fontainebleau  a fire  broke  out  last  week,  and  did 
some  damage,  especially  to  the  theatre  of  the  pal- 
ace ; but  it  will  no  doubt  be  easily  repaired  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Court.” 

And  there,  too,  we  find  other  French  gossip  run- 
ning on  after  this  fashion : 

“ It  is  said  that  the  Empress  has  interested  her- 
self much  in  the  stay  of  the  Mardchal  Serrano  as 
Embassador  here,  from  her  personal  regard  for 
Madame  Serrano,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted 
in  Spain.  A report  states  that  the  Marechal  Vail- 
laat  is  to  be  created  Duke,  with  a title  bearing 


reference  to  his  services  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  The 
letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Minister  of  War — in 
which  lie  places  the  operations  of  that  Commander 
in  the  East  on  at  least  a level  with  those  of  the 
Due  de  Mnlakoff — has  excited  much  jealousy 
among  the  friends  of  the  latter.  This  letter  seems 
to  afford  tolerably  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  report  in  question. 

“We  regret  to  state  that  the  Comtesse  Charles 
Fitzjaxnes,  whose  accident  in  setting  fire  to  her 
dress  by  stepping  on  a lucifer  match  we  some  time 
ago  recorded,  has  fallen  a victim  to  it ; having, 
after  prolonged  and  severe  sufferings,  died  from 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  these  and  on  her 
wounds.  The  result  is  almost  as  unexpected  as 
it  is  melancholy,  it  having  been  hoped  that  the 
burns  were  not  of  a character  to  endanger  life. 

“ The  appeal  made  by  the  Government  to  house 
proprietors — an  appeal  backed  by  the  promise  of 
certain  pecuniary  considerations,  calculated  to  soft- 
en the  rugged  hearts  of  ces  Messieurs — to  raise,  not 
their  rents,  but  their  houses,  in  order  to  afford 
more  accommodation  to  the  laboring  classes,  is  be- 
ginning to  produce  some  effect.  In  the  Quartier 
Breda,  especially,  the  landlords  are  adding  stages 
to  their  houses,  and  even  giving  warning  for  the 
April  term  to  some  of  the  disreputable  class  of 
lodgers,  who  chiefly  occupy  the  upper  floors  with 
terraces  of  the  houses  of  this  locality.  The  agita- 
tion caused,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  espe- 
cially, by  the  dearness  of  lodging  and  living  has 
not  subsided,  and  has  led  to  some  further  arrests. 

“ The  marriage  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  takes 
place  immediately  with  Mademoiselle  Brunold, 
Countess  de  Teifenbach.  The  lady  is  twenty,  very 
pretty,  and  not  altogether  without  fortune.  She 
is  the  daughter,  by  a morganatic  marriage,  of  the 
late  Prince  Frederic  of  Nassau  and  of  an  Aus- 
trian lady,  Countess  de  Teifenbach,  and  has  been 
much  admired  in  the  best  society  here. 

“ M.  Ponsard  is  engaged  in  polishing  and  repol- 
ishing the  discourse  for  his  reception  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Academy.  He  intends,  it  appears,  to 
be  very  hard  upon  Shakspeare  therein — which  is 
unkind.  What  between  Mr.  Smith,  who  declares 
Shakspeare  never  wrote  Shakspeare,  and  M.  Pon- 
sard, who  proves  that  he  wrote  it  very  badly,  the 
Swan  of  Avon  has  a hard  time  of  it. 

“ We  all  know  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  gone 
to  Egypt  to  recruit  her  health,  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
Mademoiselle  Rachel’s  pockets  had  need  of  repair 
as  well.  Nevertheless,  we  must  needs  suppose  it 
is  so,  since  la  Grande  writes  to  the  Minister  of 
State  to  request  that  her  salary  may  be  paid  dur- 
ing her  absence,  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
care  of  her  health  requiring  this  supply.  The 
maximum  of  the  annual  terms  of  the  Soci6tairea 
of  the  Th6atre  Fran^ais  is  12,000  francs.  Made- 
moiselle Rachel  touches  forty-two  for  nine  months’ 
service.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  property  and 
money  to  a very  large  amount ; and  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  is  not  a Jewess  for  nothing,  on  the  point 
of  gaining  and  keeping  both.” 

We  have  copied  this  much  when  Heinrich  comes 
with  the  bed-candle,  and  informs  us  that  if  Mon- 
sieur is  leaving  by  the  early  train  to-morrow  for 
Cologne  it  is  time  we  were  asleep. 

So  we  take  good  Heinrich’s  counsel,  and  close 
our  gossip  here  in  the  Inn  of  Petersburg. 

Bkklix,  October  10,  1856. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


(Eititor’fi  Drnmtr. 

THE  campaign  through  which  wo  passed  last 
fall  furnished  many  a good  thing,  which  wo 
may  relish  now  whatever  may  be  our  political  pro- 
clivities. We  have  gathered  up  a few  from  the 
papers  and  our  correspondence.  A Western  man 
writes : 

“ Major  Haskins  was  postmaster  of  a retired  vil- 
lage in  Ohio.  He  was  a stanch  Democrat,  and 
withal  a bit  of  a wag.  But  the  Free  Soil  and 
Fremont  sentiment  had  swept  over  the  communi- 
ty, so  that  he  was  almost  the  only  man  left  in  the 
region  who  remained  true  to  the  administration. 
As  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  breast  the  cur- 
rent, he  thought  it  best,  as  the  man  said  of  his 
note,  and  the  boy  said  of  the  molasses,  to  ‘ let  it 
run,’  while  he  lay  low  and  wuited  for  better  times. 
One  day  a knot  of  village  politicians  were  discuss- 
ing the  questions  of  the  day  in  his  office.  Cap- 
tain Johnson  was  a noisy  fellow,  and  not  noted  for 
a knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue,  though  he  made 
use  of  the  longest  words  he  could  get  hold  of,  often 
without  much  regard  to  their  meaning.  He  was 
biasing  out  against  the  measures  of  government, 
and  wound  up  by  declaring  that  the  existing  ad- 
ministration was  most  pestilential. 

44  * What’s  that?1  demanded  the  postmaster; 
‘what  did  you  call  it?* 

44  4 1 said  the  administration  was  pestilential.' 

44  4 Don’t  say  that  again,  Sir ; don’t  use  that  word 
pestilential ; take  some  other  word,  or  I’ll — ’ Here 
he  doubled  his  fist,  and  made  a feint  to  assail  the 
Captain. 

44  4 1 meant  to  say,’  stammered  the  frightened 
man,  4 that  this  is  a rascally  administration.’ 

44  4 Oh,  very  well,  you  may  say  that  as  much  as 
you  please,*  replied  the  mollified  postmaster;  4 but 
you  shan’t  call  it  by  that  other  name  when  I am 
present.*” 


Judge.  44  Is  he  a man  of  good  moral  character?1* 

Witness  (quite  bewildered).  44  Sure,  your  honor, 
I don’t  know  what  moral  character  manes.” 

Judge.  44  Well,  Sir,  I will  talk  more  plainly  to 
you.  Does  O’Brien  stand  fair  before  the  com- 
munity?” 

Witness  ( completely  nonplussed).  By  my  sowl, 
I don’t  apprehend  your  maning,  your  honor.” 

Judge  (rather  irritated).  44 1 mean  to  ask  you, 
Sir,  if  O’Brien,  the  person  who  wants  to  be  a citi- 
zen, and  for  whom  you  are  a witness,  is  a good 
man  or  not  ?” 

Witness.  44 Oh!  why  didn’t  you  ax  me  that 
way  before  ? To  be  sure,  he  is  a good  man.  Sure 
and  I’ve  seen  him  in  ten  fights  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  every  time  he  licked  his  man.” 

Mr.  Sumner  closed  an  eloquent  letter  with  a 
familiar  couplet,  the  beauty  of  which,  and  the  sen- 
timent too,  were  spoiled  by  a bad  printer,  who 
made  the  lines  to  read : 

“Is  not  this  cause  worth  lying  tor?" 

“Is not  this  cause  worth  dying  for  V* 


In  Ottawa,  Illinois,  the  Democrats  had  a grand 
rally  and  b&rbacue.  An  Irishman  went  to  some 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  said, 

44  And  sure  didn’t  ye  know  betther  than  to  have 
a b&rbacue  on  Friday,  when  two-thirds  of  the  party 
can't  ate  motet ” 

A large  Republican  meeting  was  held  in  Cler- 
mont, Ohio,  which  was  attended  by  a small  boy 
who  had  four  young  puppy  dogs  wh|#>  he  offered 
for  sale.  Finally  one  of  the  crowd,  approaching 
the  boy,  asked, 

44  Are  these  Fr6mont  pups,  my  son?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  then,”  said  he, 44  I’ll  take  these  two.” 

About  a week  afterward  the  Democrats  held  a 
meeting  at  the  same  place,  and  among  the  crowd 
was  to  be  seen  the  same  chap  and  his  two  remain- 
ing pups.  He  tried  for  hours  to  obtain  a pur- 
chaser, and  finally  was  approached  by  a Demo- 
crat and  asked, 

44  My  little  lad,  what  kind  of  pups  are  these  you 
have?” 

44 They’re  Buchanan  pups,  Sir!” 

The  Republican,  who  had  purchased  the  first 
two,  happened  to  be  in  hearing,  and  broke  out  at 
the  boy : 

44  See  here,  you  young  rascal,  didn’t  you  tell 
me  that  those  pups  that  I bought  of  you  last  week 
were  Fremont  pups  ?” 

44Y-e-s,  Sir,”  said  the  young  dog  merchant; 
44bnt  these  ain’t — they've  got  their  eyes  open  /” 


A good  moral — a lesson  to  those  who  are  look- 
ed up  to  for  an  example,  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  teach  others — may  be  road  in  the  following  lit- 
tle incident  communicated  to  us  by  one  who  vouch- 
es for  its  truth : 

44  Miles  Clinton  is  a bright  boy,  who  has  just 
reached  the  dignity  of  a six-year-old.  As  one  of 
the  rights  of  that  age  he  goes  to  church  on  his 
own  hook,  and,  last  Sunday,  came  home  in  ad- 
vance of  the  family,  and  announced  to  his  sister, 
who  had  remained  at  home,  that  the  minister 
swore  dreadfully  in  the  pulpit. 

44  4 Why,  what  did  he  say  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  he  said  he  would  have  a revival  In  spite 
of  hell!’ 


In  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
a mass  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  some  of  the 
marshals  rode  out  of  town  to  direct  the  incoming 
cavalcades  where  to  fall  into  line.  One  of  them 
waited  long  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  without  hav- 
ing his  eyes  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  mov- 
ing phalanx  that  he  expected,  until  at  last  he  was 
elated  with  the  appearance  of  a lengthened  train 
of  carriages  coming  ovor  a hill  toward  the  village. 
When  the  forward  carriage  of  the  train  reached 
the  spot  where  the  marshal  was  waiting,  the  driver 
turned  his  horses’  heads  to  the  wrong  road,  and 
was  evidently  leading  off  in  another  direction. 
The  marshal  rode  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  44  Why 
don't  you  come  the  other  way  f the  meeting  is  to  be 
on  the  village  green.” 

44  T„e  meeting? ” returned  the  honest  driver ; “ire 
are  going  to  the  cemetery ; this  is  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Jones." 

“The  dogs  it  is!”  cried  the  disappointed  mar- 
shal, and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  returned  to 
the  town,  and  left  the  funeral  to  go  unattended  to 
the  grave. 

Some  very  amusing  scenes  occurred  at  the  offi- 
ces of  naturalization.  Here  is  one  of  them : 

Judge.  44  Do  you  know  O’Brien  ?” 

Irish  Witness.  “ Yes,  Sir.” 

Judge.  44  How  long  has  he  been  in  this  coun- 
try?” 

Witness.  44  A little  over  five  rear.” 
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“ When  the  rest  came  home  and  were  inquired 
of  as  to  the  truth  of  the  boy’s  account,  they  were 
obliged  to  confirm  it,  with  the  addition  of  more  of 
the  same  sort.  It  had  not  struck  the  older  ones 
as  profane ; but  it  is  worthy  of  being  considered 
by  the  clergy,  that  the  language  they  sometimes 
employ  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  a woe’  is  pronounced  upon  him  who  of- 
fends one  of  these  little  ones.  4 It  were  better  for 
him  that  a millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.’  ” 


The  army,  the  invincible  army  of  the  United 
States,  is  responsible  for  the  following,  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  far  Southwest ; and  we  copy 
it  with  the  hope,  that  the  writer  will  often  lay 
aside  his  sword  and  wield  a mightier  weapon — the 
pen,  and  the  Drawer  will  keep  his  laurels  for  him. 
He  writes : 

44  Once  on  a time  it  was  my  fortune,  the  fortune 
of  war,  to  be  stationed  at  Fort  Mann,  better  known 
as  4 Camp  Sods,’  near  the  crossing  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. Doctor  Ridley,  who  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous fellows  and  capital  officers  that  were  ever 
raised  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  the  surgeon 
of  the  post,  and,  of  course,  had  charge  of  the  sick, 
the  kune,  and  lazy,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  Un- 
cle Sam  and  drew  his  money.  Not  a few  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  4 old  soger,’  and  getting  on 
the  sick  list  as  often  as  they  could,  and  staying 
there  as  long.  Among  the  number,  w'ho  attended 
the  Doctor’s  levee  at  4 sick  call,’  was  a long-head- 
ed Scotchman,  who  had  been  seized  with  a severe 
desire  to  rest  from  his  labors  for  a w hile,  and  the 
seat  of  his  malady  on  which  he  relied  for  the  priv- 
ilege he  sought  was  one  of  his  eyes,  in  which  he 
professed  to  have  an  intolerable  and  constant  pain. 
The  Doctor  took  a look  at  the  offending  member, 
and  ordered  the  patient  to  keep  quiet,  to  sit  in  the 
shade,  and  to  have  his  eye  washed  with  a mixture 
which  he  prepared,  and  hoped  would  in  a few  days 
subdue  the  inflammation  and  bring  all  right  again. 
The  few  days  passed  with  no  improvement,  and 
various  lotions  were  applied  with  no  better  effect. 
The  Doctor  determined  to  make  a more  critical 
examination,  and  when  Scotty  came  to  ‘sick  call,’ 
he  lifted  up  the  eyelid,  could  see  nothing  out  of 
the  way,  pressed  down  upon  it,  w hen,  to  his  horror, 
out  popped  the  eye  into  the  Scotchman’s  hand.  It 
teat  a plats  rye,  and  Sandy  had  been  playing  sick 
the  while.  The  Doctor  lost  his  usual  equanimity, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  he  used  some  language 
that  might,  without  violence  to  the  truth,  be  called 
profane.  The  Scotchman  was  complained  of  and 
brought  before  a court-martial  for  “conduct  pre- 
judicial to  good  order  and  military  discipline;” 
but  when  the  Judge  Advocate  read  the  specifica- 
tions the  President  adjourned  the  Court,  discharged 
the  prisoner,  took  all  hands  to  the  suttler's  store ; 
and  all  came  back  drunk , except  one,  who  is  your 
correspondent;”  and,  we  add,  was  perhaps  not 
able  to  get  back  at  all. 


ESSAY  Olf  MAN. 

At  ten,  a child ; at  twenty,  wild ; 
At  thirty,  strong,  if  ever; 

At  forty,  wise ; at  fifty,  rich ; 

At  sixty,  good,  or  never. 


A friend  in  Illinois  writes  ns  an  amusing  in- 
cident in  the  adventures  of  Audubon  that  we  do. 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  before : 


44  The  great  naturalist  was  on  the  look-out  for 
red-headed  woodpeckers,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  a specimen.  Seeing  one  fly  into  a hole  in 
a tree  a long  way  up,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
climbed  with  that  energy  of  his  that  never  failed 
him.  Puffing  and  sw  eating  he  reached  it  at  last, 
and,  putting  in  his  hand  to  seize  the  bird,  to  his 
own  dismay  a snake  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  hole 
and  hissed  in  his  face.  This  was  so  unexpected 
and  frightful  that  Audubon  let  go  his  hold,  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground  more  dead  than  alive.  His 
companion  came  running  to  him,  and  seeing  that 
the  naturalist  was  not  hurt  but  was  dreadfully 
alarmed,  said  to  him:  ‘Ah,  you  are  very  much 
frightened,  Doctor!’ 

4* 4 No,  Sab !’  replied  the  Doctor,  quite  offended, 
4 no,  Sah ; but  if  you  want  to  see  von  tarn  scared 
snake,  just  go  you  up  dare !’ 

44  He  did  not  go  up.  He  took  the  Doctor’s  word 
for  it ; and  the  Doctor  himself  was  very  careftil 
after  that  not  to  put  his  hand  into  holes  after  red- 
headed woodpeckers  till  he  found  there  were  no 
snakes  ‘up  dare.’  ” 


A country  cousin  came  to  town,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  was  to  make  his  appearance  in 
a world  the  ways  of  which  were  quite  unknown  to 
him.  He  asked  his  city  cousin  to  post  him  on 
matters  in  general,  and  things  in  particular,  es- 
pecially to  tell  him  how  to  behave  in  company. 
This  city  cousin  was  a W'icked  wag.  For  the  sake 
of  fun  he  would  trample  under  foot  the  sacred  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  sport  with  the  feelings  of  a 
friend.  He  from  the  country  saw,  on  the  table 
of  a lady  w here  they  were  to  take  a social  cup  of 
tea,  a pair  of  silver  sugar  tongs — an  .article  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  the  use  of  which  he  could 
not  at  a glance  comprehend.  So  he  asked  his  city 
kinsman,  w’ho,  with  malice  aforethought,  and  in- 
stigated by  the  Evil  One,  told  him  they  were  to 
blowr  bis  nose  with,  and  advised  him,  when  they 
should  be  handed  round,  to  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  simple  boor  complied ; and,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  company  and  the  infinite  amusement  of 
his  cousin,  clapped  the  tongs  upon  his  nasal  organ 
and  blew  a blast  at  once  so  long  and  loud  that  he 
alarmed  his  friends  and  himself  by  the  explosion. 
An  explanation  was  demanded,  and  it  was  honest- 
ly given,  to  the  shame  of  the  young  reprobate  who 
had  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  an  honest  youth  for 
the  sake  of  a joke,  and  disgraced  himself,  and  not 
his  cousin,  by  bis  ill-timed  and  ungenerous  impo- 
sition. 


The  city  of  Salem,  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  has 
sent  the  Drawer  some  of  the  best  things  that  have 
found  their  way  into  it  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers.  Here  is  another  from  that  quarter: 

44  It  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  that  a 
country  minister  by  the  name  of  Green — not  green 
except  in  name,  but  full  of  dry  humor — came  to 
town  on  exchange  with  one  of  the  Salem  pastors. 
In  the  venerable  church  where  he  w'as  to  officiate 
the  Bible  and  hymn-l>ook  in  the  pulpit  had  been 
in  nse  for  years  beyond  which  the  memory  of  tho- 
people  did  not  extend.  The  pastor  w as  not  of  the 
roaring  order,  like  the  ‘great  preacher’  in  Scot- 
land who,  in  throe  years,  kicked  out  tw'o  pulpits, 
and  dang  the  guts  out  of  sixteen  Bibles.  But  he 
had  worn  these  well  out,  and  new  ones  were  great- 
ly needed.  This  need  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  very 
speedily  detected.  He  gave  out  a hymn  for  the 
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chW*r  to ' Kin#*  ♦hm*'  '•Of.^\&id;  -ten,  V fn  ite  afternoon  a. beautiful  psalm-Wh  vw 

j^fernc  np  rowitfd  rf>e  sin^r*  fri  the  ^ttHcry,  iiifd,  in  tf»e  pulpit,  h*\  on  Vhk  oe:*C  itobliaJi/  a tiitde  t* 
VTiiftt^  nil  there  is  m tV>**  tafcf  r • hf  there's  any  match.*' 

ttiiirt  in  stu'MV.  yoti  m ay  nog  it/  Some-  people  <%t«  tafco  » hint.. 
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Mn.  TfAA^ti  (jH.rJt ni>,  of  Dearborn  f/onnty.  -ft- 
limns,  Wi*  not  w hat  vuh  *optd  cull  n fuet  man; 
indeed  h*  jra*  rather  irudtiicd  to  be  «1<»*\fm<!  *<t't& 
and  ir  r>]*d  !un<  gom^mw?  tliut  people  alt  so 
eifferdApiinglr  tti  a bwny.  A oorreifppntjwit  of  ours 
to  ChiriifHHti  Wd  thill  life  ofjtfe  hfcaftl  him  ItiroUk 
loose  m tbU«  tri^r  ;’v:  ; ; 

h Whan'  vrt  u«twj  to  £t*  to  Ko\r  DrJeurte  mi  a irad- 


[ toe -trip,  -w.<s  went,  in  fiat#?*  >ijp  flat-dtoat*;  and 
f btHpi :?d  shout  making  quick  trip*.  But  they  got 
! to  Vre  too  *1o*\  arid  then  /Jiev  nwwle  i»t*\un»- 
I’  boats  *hai;  go  bilih*  th*,ir  httfitifirs  smih  blowing  aft 
| eTeaiitmt^pinceAtogs?  dhe.ado/Vitieoincthen  And 

■ then  they  wasn't  enough.  and  we  had  xr*i\- 
j mad  With  its  steam  mjvm\  tearing  f»km/r  mid  smash- 

■ lug  up  ovnry  doy  or  tvro,  and  cutting  pp  p*>ph*  *<> 
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that  a man  don't  know  his  own  legs  when  they  are 
off.  And  then  that  wasn't  fast  enough,  and  they 
went  and  got  up  the  thunder  and  lightning  tele- 
graph that  goes  in  little  less  than  no  time,  and 
now  they  are  grumbling  about  that.  I declare  I 
believe  if  yon  were  to  ram  a man  into  a cannon  in 
New  Orleans,  and  shoot  him  to  New  York  in  a 
quarter  of  a second,  he'd  jump  up  and  swear  the 
powder  wasn't  good.”  Our  correspondent  adds: 
“The  gentleman  has  been  dead  some  three  or  four 
years.”  We  should  think  it  very  likely,  if  he 
means  the  man  in  the  cannon. 


Doctors  of  Divinity  are  so  called,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doctoring  di- 
vinity, or  their  divinity  needed  doctoring;  but 
more  likely  the  title  was  derived  from  the  former 
habit  some  of  them  had  of  uniting  the  practice  of 
physic  with  that  of  preaching,  thus  aiming  at  the 
cure  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souls.  We  remember, 
Firstly,  the  case  of  a man  who  tried  all  three  of 
the  learned  professions  in  the  pursuit  of  money. 
He  said  that  he  first  became  a preacher;  for  as  the 
soul  was  worth  more  than  the  body,  he  thought 
people  would  rather  pay  a man  who  would  tell 
them  what  they  must  do  to  save  it.  But  he  soon 
found  that  they  thought  more  of  their  health  than 
they  did  of  their  morals,  and  he  left  the  pulpit  and 
took  to  pills  and  blisters.  Not  long  did  he  stick 
to  them  before  he  learned  that  men  care  more  for 
property  than  they  do  for  their  souls  and  bodies 
both.  Accordingly  he  renounced  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  that  of  the  law,  and  realized  his  own 
idea  of  the  ^ef  end  of  man — to  make  money. 

Secondly^In  olden  time  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  itinerating  Methodist  ministers  in  the  new  set- 
tlements to  dabble  a little  in  physic,  as  doctors 
were  “ few  and  far  between,”  in  this  respect  mak- 
ing their  visits  just  like  angels’.  At  the  Annual 
Conference  one  of  the  bishops,  who  had  a holy 
horror  of  quackery,  called  a physicking  preacher 
to  account,  and  when  his  name  was  before  the 
body,  the  Bishop  began : 

41  Brother  Hibbard,  did  yon  ever  study  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  ?” 

To  w'hich  Brother  Hibbard  replied,  with  much 
modesty,  “I  can  not  say,  Sir,  that  I ever  did.” 

“How  then  can  you,  as  a Christian  man,  ven- 
ture to  prescribe  for  them  that  are  sick  ?” 

“Why,  Bishop,”  answered  the  humble  preach- 
er, 44 1 don't  do  much  in  that  way,  though  I con- 
fess that  I sometimes  give  advice  in  difficult  coses.” 

“Those,”  returned  the  venerable  Bishop,  “are 
the  very  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
should  give  no  advice  at  all.” 

“ Allow  me  to  explain,  Sir.  I mean  to  say,” 
said  the  offending  brother,  44  that  when  I am  call- 
ed to  a case  in  which  I don't  know  what  to  do,  I 
give  my  advice — and  that  is,  to  get  somebody  that 
does.” 

The  Bishop  was  silent,  the  brethren  smiled  pla- 
cidly, and  Brother  Hibbard  was  allowed  to  preach 
and  practice  too. 

In  the  next  place : A few  years  ago  a celebrated 
female  preacher  was  drawing  crowds  of  hearers  in 
this  city,  but  for  the  want  of  44  a place  of  worship” 
she  and  her  admirers  were  compelled  to  meet  in 
halls  that  were  profaned  by  daily  and  secular  as- 
semblies. They  applied  to  a popular  minister  of 
a fashionable  church  for  the  use  of  his  house  for 
the  female  orator  to  preach  in.  His  reply  was 
short  and  decisive : 44  If  the  Angel  Gabriel  should 


| descend  from  heaven,  I would  not  allow  him  to 
preach  in  my  pulpit  in  petticoats.” 

I The  lady-speakers  who  adopted  the  Bloomer  cos- 
I tume  would  not  come  under  this  clerical  interdict ; 

■ but  we  would  rather  have  the  Angel  Gabriel,  with 
; or  without  j)etticoats,  than  to  see  a woman  in 
breeches. 

Finally : We  have  a very  refreshing  anecdote  of 
an  old-time  parson,  one  of  the  Puritan  stock,  and 
the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Old  Salem,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  witches  lived  and  died. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  a clergyman  of  the  Old 
School — a good  man  in  his  way,  but  a little  queer 
\ — came  to  Salem  to  preach,  on  exchange  with  one 
of  the  city  ministers.  On  going  to  the  house  of 
his  brother  minister  to  spend  the  noon  intermis- 
sion, he  desired  to  lie  down,  and  not  to  be  inter- 
I rupted  while  he  should  refresh  himself  with  a 
grateful  snooze.  To  guard  against  being  intruded 
j upon,  he  said  to  his  friend’s  daughter, 

| 44 1 am  going  to  lie  down.  If  St.  Paul  comes 

J himself,  don’t  you  disturb  me.” 
j Mr.  Bently,  who  preached  in  the  East  Church, 
who  had  been  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Williams, 

| but  bad  not  seen  him  for  several  years,  hearing  he 
w as  in  town,  hurried  off  after  dinner  to  make  his 
old  friend  a call. 

44  Where  is  Brother  Williams?”  he  inquired,  as 
he  met  the  daughter. 

“He  can’t  be  disturbed,  Sir,  not  even  if  St. 
Paul  should  call.” 

44 1 must  see  him !”  was  the  impatient  rejoinder, 
in  the  inimitable  manner  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bently. 

Resistance  to  such  a must  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  room  of  the  sleeper  was  designated. 
With  no  gentle  voice,  and  a corresponding  shake, 
Mr.  Williams  was  aroused.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  his  old  friend  Bently,  but  was  rather  taken 
’ aback  when  Mr.  Bently  said  to  him, 

“ l think,  Brother  Williams,  that  you  are  a 
little  inconsistent.” 

44  How*  so,  how  so,  Brother  Bently  ?” 

44  Didn't  you  tell  our  friend's  daughter  you  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  even  if  St.  Paul  called  ? yet 
you  appear  very  glad  to  see  me.” 

44  No,  no,  Brother  Bently,  not  inconsistent  at 
all.  I was — I am  glad  to  see  you.  The  Apostle 
Paul ! why,  I hope  to  spend  a blessed  eternity  with 
him ; but  you,  Brother  Bently,  / never  expect  to  see 
you  again” 

This  gentle  intimation  that  Brother  Bently  was 
not  quite  so  sure  of  heaven  as  Paul,  or  even  as 
Brother  Williams,  is  very  rich,  and  will  serve  to 
conclude  the  present  discourse  on  pulpits  and 
preachers. 


Deacon  Johnston  is  a great  temperance  man, 
and  sets  a good  example  of  total  abstinence  as  far 
as  he  is  seen.  Not  long  ago  he  employed  a car- 
penter to  make  some  alterations  in  his  parlor,  and 
in  repairing  the  corner  near  the  fire-place,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  wainscoting,  when 
lo!  a discovery  was  made  that  astonished  every 
body.  A brace  of  decanters,  a tumbler,  and  a 
pitcher  were  cozily  reposing  there,  as  if  they  had 
stood  there  from  the  beginning.  TTie  Deacon  was 
summoned,  and  as  he  beheld  the  blushing  bottle^ 
he  exclaimed, 

44  Wa'U,  I declare,  that  is  curious,  sure  enough. 
It  must  be  that  old  Baines  left  them  things  there 
when  he  went  out  of  this  'ere  house  thirty  years 
ago.” 
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“ Perhaps  he  did,”  returned  the  carpenter ; 
“but,  Deacon,  the  ice  in  the  pitcher  must  have 
been  friz  mighty  hard  to  stay  so  till  this  time.” 

A little  further  investigation  showed  that  some 
one  in  the  Deacon’s  family  had  a private  entrance 
into  the  closet,  and  it  was  probable  the  bottles  and 
pitcher  were  in  duily  use. 

Now  this  story  is  no  doubt  made  up  by  some  of 
the  Anti-Maine  law  people,  who  are  always  try- 
ing to  throw  suspicion  on  the  temperance  men. 
We  do  not  believe  it ; but  the  following  is  said  to 
be  a true  bill : 

Young  Watkins,  John  Watkins,  of  Virginia, 
came  North  to  visit  his  maternal  uncle,  Colonel 
Joseph  Marti ndale,  a very  worthy  man,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tem- 
perance party  there,  and  never  allowed  any  of  the 
intoxicating  fluid  to  be  kept  on  the  premises,  or 
drank  by  any  one  in  his  employ.  John  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  uncle  and  all  the  family, 
from  the  parlor  to  the  coach-house.  His  visit  had 
been  anticipated  with  pleasure,  and  every  body 
was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  him.  After 
breakfast,  before  the  Colonel  went  into  town,  as 
was  his  daily  practice,  he  asked  John  into  the  li- 
brary, and  said  to  him, 

u We  are  all  temperance  here ; but  I keep  a lit- 
tle old  brandy  here  for  my  own  use — take  a drop 
before  you  ride  ?” 

John  took  a thimbleful , and  the  Colonel  went 
off.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Mrs.  Martin- 
dale,  seeing  John  on  the  piazza,  beckoned  him  to 
come  in,  and  leading  him  to  her  boudoir , remarked, 
very  good-naturedly, 

44  You  see,  John,  we  are  all  very  strict  temper- 
ance folks.  The  Colonel  never  drinks,  and  lets 
no  one  else ; but  I keep  a little  for  my  dyspep- 
sia. Would  you  drink  something  before  you  go 
out?” 

So  John  took  a glass  of  old  brandy,  and  the  Col- 
onel’s wife  joined  him  in  the  same.  John  strolled 
out  to  the  carriage-house,  and  thought  he  would 
take  one  of  the  Colonel’s  saddle-horses  and  run 
over  the  country  a while.  As  soon  as  the  coach- 
man sa>v  him,  he  touched  his  hat,  and  said, 

44  Begging  your  pardon,  Master  John,  but  may 
be  you  would  like  to  taste  a drop  of  liquor  this  cool 
morning.  The  Colonel  is  so  hard  on  us  that  we 
have  to  kape  it  all  snug ; but  I have  some  that 
can’t  be  bate.” 

So  John  drank  with  the  coachman,  and  gave  him 
a quarter  for  his  politeness ; but  by  this  time  he 
was  so  nearly  drunk  that  he  had  to  postpone  his  ride 
till  the  next  day.  John  said  that  the  worst  place 
for  liquor  he  was  ever  in  w'as  Colonel  Martindale’s, 
and  he  had  to  shorten  his  visit  and  hasten  home  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 


With  the  morale  of  the  following  business  trans- 
action we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  the  t cit  of  It 
pleases  us  mightily.  A poor  coot  of  a fellow  who 
had  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  at  a well-known 
grocery,  so  called  by  courtesy,  but  groggery  being 
the  more  fitting  name,  came  in  one  day,  being  faint, 
feeble,  and  out  of  change,  and  begged  the  keeper 
to  trust  him  for  a glass  of  liquor. 

44  No,”  was  the  answer  to  the  request;  44 1 never 
make  a practice  of  trusting.” 

The  drunkard  turned  to  a man  sitting  in  the 
room,  and  one  whom  he  had  known  in  better  days, 
saying, 

44  Sir,  will  you  please  to  lend  me  sixpence  ?” 


44  Certainly,”  said  he,  and  handed  him  the 
money. 

The  landlord  immediately  placed  the  bottle  and 
glass  before  him.  He  helped  himself  to  a stiff 
horn,  and  smacked  his  lips  with  great  satisfaction. 

Turning  to  the  man  who  had  kindly  made  him 
the  loan  of  sixpence,  he  said, 

44  Here,  Sir,  is  the  money  1 owe  you.  Degraded 
as  1 am,  and  qo  man  feels  it  more  than  I do,  I al- 
ways make  it  a point  to  pay  borrowed  money  be- 
fore I pay  my  liquor  bills.” 

The  landlord  found  he  was  regularly  sold,  and 
the  liquor  given  away. 


In  a grave-yard  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a 
tombstone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  intel- 
ligible enough  except  that  the  last  word  is  sug- 
gestive of  a double,  and  therefore  a doubtful  pa- 
ternity : 

In  memory  of 
John  Thomas  Wilson, 

Aged  32  years. 

Over  the  grave's  cold  silent  deeps 
A widow  and  two  orphans  weeps. 

A husband  kind  and  true, 

A fond,  indulgent  father  two. 


Aristocracy*  among  the  44  niggers”  is  quite  as 
respectable  as  elsewhere,  and  we  find  an  amusing 
specimen  of  it  in  a history  of  old  times  in  Rich- 
mond. The  author  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  old 
negro  44  who,  when  asked  by  his  young  mistreat 
why  he  did  not  attend  church  as  formerly,”  re- 
plied, 

44  That  when  he  could  sit  by  Mr.  Wickham’s 
Bob  and  Judge  Marshall's  Jack  he  liked  to  join 
siety,  but  now  he  never  knew  who  he  sot  by,  and  so 
he  staid  at  home.” 

Such,  in  the  44  gregarious  equality”  of  our  de* 
generate  times,  has  been  the  deterioration  of  even 
colored  siety! 


An  anxions  inquirer  writes  to  know  whethei 
the  Powder  Magazine  is  published'  monthly,  and 
is  considered  a safe  magazine  for  quiet  families. 

Also,  whether  mint-juleps  will  be  any  cheaper 
if  a branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  is  located 
here  in  New  York. 

Also,  whether  dead  letters  are  ever  known  to  re- 
vive after  they  reach  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  and 
if  not,  what  is  the  use  of  sending  them  there. 

Also,  whether  navigators  have  to  double  their 
capes  in  all  latitudes,  or  only  in  cold  regions. 

Also,  whether  a schoolmaster  can  be  said  to  have 
no  scholars  when  he  has  two  pupils  in  his  eyes. 

If  44  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,” 
and  said  44  view”  does  not  return  it  within  a rea- 
sonable time,  has  44  distance”  a legal  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  is  she  entitled  to  recover  ? 


44 1 sat,  boy,  whose  horse  is  that  you  are  rid- 
ing ?" 

44  Why,  it’s  daddy’s.” 

44  Who  is  your  daddy  ?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?— he’s  uncle  Peter 
Jones.” 

44  So  you’re  the  son  of  your  uncle ; how  do  you 
make  that  out,  young  man  ?” 

44  Weil,  I don’t  know  ’zactly  how  ’tis,”  re- 
plied the  boy,  “but  you  see  daddy  got  to  be  a 
widower,  and  married  mother’s  sister,  who  is  aunt 
Sally,  and  so  he’s  my  uncle  now.” 
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*Ad  «21  th*  dear  cOtfidtea'a.  % never  shall  And  such  a place  again,  Ma'am*  <Ufc 


■toi  .«  Vw,  Ma'am,  I wit  gotn*  away  Mu  a rorjrday.  [ mu  1 e-goin*  to  6 pile  mj/  U«<1* tna&ag  wv 

pet  every  day  1 tfonYUve  in  nobody’s  houae,  where  tU^  idn't  a rTirueo?/’ 

Vo^  W^«c-  SO.—S* 
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Mtanoss.  — “ Well*  how  do  you  like  our  Nursery  V* 

Nuns*  — **  Oh  l ingrain  Cajqpet,  I declare  1 1 uerer  was  In  & house  where  there  wasn’t  at  least  Brussels  in  the 
Nursery." 


Proot.— 1 “ Pfeaw,  Mu’ftm,  Cook  i.<  ringin’  for  the  ball 
to  night  and  says  would  voti  lend  her  a brooch*  and  a 
yair  of  bracelets,  and  a scarf,  and  a wreath. 

1: , */r ' c'i  \\  ..  On  gi  ha  I fr#r.  ' 

‘ ' UNIV'EPSfW'Qf  mIci 


Rjjnxurr.— u Jndode,  Mfothres*  Smith  isn’t  in  the 
non**.  She  fould  me  to  tell  you  so,  this  very  minit, 
w hen  she  sot  her  eyes  on  you." 


Roms,  51  Canal  Street , New  York,  arul  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


W*Vvi 


Figure*  1,  2,  and  3.— Furs  and  Child’s  Costume, 
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miji£,  xiT»%r1atil5  journeys  ioto  thfe  unknown 
Jandi  Thojr  .btmrs  wye  well  revmrued.  \a 
1849/  Messrs, ; and  Murray 

^covered  the  fre^-Wmer  Sgiytfh 

In,  the  following  Ott'cu  at}<1  odicr*kddcd 
a mile  to  our  knowledge  .of.iis  appiunclx^  tr» 
ISM,  Mr,/G4lton;it>a^4ihttW^%  DAmArB-lnnJ. 
penetmted  «uq  &4 

20  > ami  published  the  r*suU  <i|  hi*  rf4:;ri<vr*rb;* 

in  a work  tmkfed  MTroyk-sd  S&rttlh  Africa^. 
Tiiitei*  still,  Mr;  ^titos/OTj*  w>>o  hmi  su’-cmni*.' 
uie.d  Mr.  G*lk»d,  ftmnd  jiiv  ««y  in  a nearly  ^ 
easterly  direction  to  L4fc*  Ngutrur  of  wh i ch  hfe 
rn acjf»  fuller  and  more  precise  fexma  in utjou  * than 
any  of  tui»  predmasciw*  Hr.  Aiidemra  was 
uu  ctLuolbgirct,  a ljunlen  end  a natimtlisr*  as 
•weUiu?  it n explorer*  Stand- 
ing only  second  to  j|£p&* 
^ v:VrJ/;.^;n  '•  ’?  tiiiUg  itf  ihe  chase,  he  lakes 

' rank  above  him  ^ 

;.-  ‘\:‘  fierw  offne^  Hi*  <5«v 

i In cation#  of  ifte  A &h  hrr 
- -tribes 

, > erf  possess  ihe  ritmhlo  mir> 

ft  <>f  firiginftHty  and  l hil*> 
>;  * ';^£V  ^ophicrtl  aresie/fi,  M?i 

fcumrng^cej&es  ’have  nUf*Ty 
keen  surpassed  for  vivid- 
$<•&-. . ness  umb  rie&Uty;  >A;:y'  ■•;••', 

propose  k»  edpdetisfe 
5t  Few  of  hit/  hunting  and 
m^ohng«^per»enre«  , ©ud, 
paring  over  'rrijaeh  aefen- 
uiw.  mutter  which  ml ds 
greatly  to  the  ;..p#^majttenfc 
. raluc  of  bis bfcoln  t<*  let 

*':  \ *<£•  ... , our  reader*  know,  fenedyv 

vhttt  nmnnei  of  men  and 
'■•/;  bcu  to  inhabit  the  inn  ? of 

k»n<!  v,  v bdveik^igmvim  by 
Ujs>  hoanttan’i^  and  w^rifc 
Mr.  Andersen  did  with 

' 3lis  p*«irii  r?f  dcpflrhr>T. 

' h0.  embfe  creek  in  the  western 

% ^ coast.  often  ehektfd  up  with 

' ..-  load,  ii-h,  »b»mi  22"  VO 

'Svnitb,  and  his  basis -of  op- 
erarioust,  as  a ^oldiei  wonM 
- say*  was  a.  missiemary  sia- 

tioo.  called  Svftep\mwh^ 
dor(,  on  a rtrer  a few  miles 
io(:vmt 


and  that  wild  beast*  wore  plomiml  then?. 
There  Wfey  a rumor  of  a gr?;i  r nresh- water  hike 
at  jsonae  dmteoeo  in  the  iutenor  ; it  hbs  com- 
pared, on  strength  of na~ 
tirea,  to  ttra  North  Ameruiap  Ukos,  anti  even 
said  to  exceed  the:  largest  of  ih??m  ift  OKtent. 
There  were  likewise  stories  ^l'  a.  gwit  rivief  jlow- 
hig  no  one  knew  ^heru  e;  *md  <lisemhogmfig  1 u 
self  no  one  htfaXd  toll  wkere.  " And  the  Ruej^ 
wet1©  foil  of  stories  ^bout  the  aburnku/'e  Of  hij>- 
pppotaiiii,  elephants,  and  all  .manntrr  Of  wild 
which  dwelt  in  ihe  the 

north,  M^hlch  they  had  never  poiiOtrate. 

^This  Wftd  all.-  ; •>  V.2  ; . / 1 / \ *.,•:, 

Six  or''^y^^yT^;:^gOv  •ohfcerfwiBi.tMt eitplotv 
ers,  .es^^d,- perhaps ' 1#  of  Cwm- 


.?jpt  xu  note  at  the 
start  that  monomers  ate  as 


ae»6  VVLLUIG  DOWN  iJlBAPTft 
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common  in  South  Africa 
as  in  South  America.  The 
“river’*  on  which  Sebepp- 
raansdorf  is  situate  has  not 
flowed  for  years,  having 
been  dried  up  by  an  un- 
commonly hot  day  before 
the  advent  of  white  men. 

And  the  missionaries,  zeal- 

ons  and  able  as  most  of 

them  have  been,  have 

achieved  so  little  in  their 

missionary  work,  that  the 

chief  among  them  confess- 

ed  to  Mr.  Anderseon  that, 

after  several  years  perse- 

vering  labor,  he  had  not 

made  a single  convert.  m&t 

Once,  he  said,  he  thought 

he  had  convinced  a Da- 

mam;  the  naan  was  evi-  f jr^S 

dently  giving  way,  and  the  J/fj 

missionary's  hopes  were 

high ; but  at  the  last  mo- 

ment  the  rogue  avowed 

frankly  that  his  conscience 

would  not  permit  him  to 

dispense  with  any  of  his 

seven  wives,  and,  there-  m.  ^ 

(ore,  that  he  mast  decline  » jgrm.. 

baptism.  A couple  of  years  V 

later  the  chief,  Jonker  Af-  -7^ 

ricaner,  of  whom  wc  shall 

have  more  to  say  present-  % 

ly,  caught  one  missionary 

and  thrashed  him,  then  7.  > 

hade  the  others  begone. 

“We  can  not  manage  the 
country,”  said  the  rode  African,  “without  the 
missionaries ; how  shall  we  get  on  so  long  as 
they  are  here  adding  to  our  dissensions'  ?** 

From  Scheppraansdorf  Andersson,  Gallon, 
and  their  party  proceeded  in  a* northeasterly  di- 
rection across  a desert : the  rmxle  of  convey- 
ance, horses,  ox-carts,  and  ox-back.  Ox-carts 
or  wagons  had  only  been  introduced  into  the 
country  ft  year  or  two  before,  and  were  still  so 
little  understood  by  the  natives  that  when  a 
wagon  belonging  to  a missionary  had  broken 
down  and  been  left  in  the  desert,  a Bushman 
hastened  to  the  owner  to  say  that  he  had  seen 


DJUfAJUe. 

his  “ pack-ox”  standing  all  alone  with  a broken 
leg,  and  as  it  had  no  grass,  it  would  probably 
soon  die,  if  not  relieved.  For  long  journeys 
across  the  deserts  of  South  Africa,  oxen  are 
better  saddle-beasts  than  horses.  They  are 
canght  in  a wild  state,  with  a species  of  lasso; 
a stick  is  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  their 
nose  to  serve  as  a bit,  and  the  reins  are  fas- 
tened to  either  end  of  the  stick.  A little  train- 
ing educates  them  to  the  saddle;  and  though 
girths  are  more  ornamental  than  useful — as 
many  of  owr  juvenile  country  readers  can  cer- 
tify— the  rider,  after  a few  tumbles,  learns  hie 
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part  of  tht?  busmen  An  ox  usually  wsiks  three 
miles  un  hour;  lint,  ivken  well  ridden,  they  may 
1/ct  trtiide  Yo.  g\y  twice  as  fast : Mr.  Anders  sou 
Yyd^byer  2i>i)0  BivUo»  ou  thb  back  of  one  oHms. 

Well  fiuppUed  tN'Xth  trained  Masons,  a 

few  hows  and  A large  force  of  camp  senrarits, 
t\w.  traveler*  .plunged  into  the  desert.  They 
kixd  hef/jrc  thnm  three  likely  prqspdcts^first,  of 
dWutijJ ih£if'  way;,  second,  of  starving  to  death: 
third,  of  taiug  killed  by  the  heat.  The  first  i* 
•jiiite  the  rule  in  tbit  part  of  Africti,  A short 
while  belbre>  a medical  in  an,  who  .had  been 
stranded  at  VfuUlseh  Boy,  took  a fancy  to  trtv- 
cl  into  the  snteciur,  urulhired  a native  guide. 
After  toiling  over  tho  sand  for  some  distance* 
the  .Doctor  fnquimii  vrhero  they  were.  Tha 
truide  hiplvvl  that  would  nut  stir  an- 

pfciiey  nidus*  theA  gave  him  lii«  bit. 

Aftsjd  M bejng  Ml  alone*  in  Uie  ^;i}iiemess,  and 
deiibfcfsi  hi  plu£k,  the  bixrof^n  doffed  hfa  hat 
iiinl  .VM.m:odt5^d'  Vi.  They  jogged  on  for  some 
; diAtiiMC?;  then  the  guide  sat  down  complain- 
mg  of  the.  he&ty  and  observed  that  ha  thought, 
the  DpctoWi&ftc  would  fiiJwt a *jpamiy,.i ; it  wa* 
giron  tip^  {ike  the  fttttt  *&*)  1Ji  4ti . 

hour  or  so  the unhappy  Docior  of 


smiojtrok*.  He  m fafciridChe  party  at  the 
time,  walking  through  $6  a«tid.  Alt  oft  once 
he  felt  a sennatiim  fif  giddine*^ t hi*  ever 
swam,  and  hh  knees  shook.  >VjHh  Ms  utmost 
. strength  he  shouted  to  his  Mends,  and  staggered 
o # $ they  heard  Mm,  and  came  to  bis  Belief  jnatt 
as  he  fell  baok  ^useless.  Strung  to  say,  he 
t>H  no  evil  effects  beyond  a sayOrti  headache  for 
uoftm da ys.  Death  or  cerebral  fever  if  the  usual 
con8e<|Ueheef  One  may  real  be  the  imxgjtjence 
of  «(id|i  ftt^ddcun?  from  the  fact  that  ml  Ifebpppy 
mausdoth  ntid  on  their  line  vf  raA^bt  fh.e  thcr- 
nmmeter  «*  Boon,  myhc  idnide,  a mi  In  n o hirr 
vdtmukm,  mu  rid  a lor  many  day*  pother  aU 
^ fthre/ihelt  ; the  ink  dri&f  in  tir^p^tj on 
the  inkstand ; gun-stoekx  cart-wheels,  and 
err  woodmtpr  bom  arrive  shrinks  tiignomisiy; 
the-  ir^itb  gvT^  up  grazing  early  iu  the  morning 
Hi  seek  stieituT.  The.se  terrible  heate  are  mthj% 
YpersOd  W t£h  &*■■  terrible  storms.  } n the  coats* 
of  cm  hour  n clear  sky  will  be  r looked  in  heavy 
iduefe,  of  cloud ; the  Itgbtedrigt  wiU  £»&$ 

yvjiji  fcurb  vividness  as  to  blind  the  traveler y 
fixin  wlli  ikib  not  in  drops,  but  in  A 

few  minutes  Ml  I twhios  to  wivvcri  a Wide  y.Wm 
into  u biic.  Dry  Water-*  aura*  Wilt 
nmr  with  billows  ten  f»  or  high,  fearing  alt  mg 
with  them  trunks  of  treesf  hut^  and  #>*#>: 
mpvttWe  thing  they  enn  grasp.  Th^n— ;mu{. 
dcnly  Ad  it  began— die  stonu  will  tease.  Out 


alt  his  dotting  Ihit  a sMr%. and  to  the 

rays  of  a torrid  sun  To  add  h*  ids  i/tts«ry. 
.lrter  he  had  yielded  e^ry  ihvhg,  the  au- 
nounufcd  that;  hh  b^J  ^uch  was 

(hu  fact,  atid  the  jiair  w eye  only  rescued  from 
death  by  bti%jL oy&rtaken  by  & |xmy 
of  hunter5;uH4tbW[r  wity  to  the  wtx>ds.  The  ras- 
cally guide,  itfe  saiikbuTory  to  know,  v/a^tuade 
'.acijiuiiutcd  v.iih  the  ncujhtof  the  himtera*  whips. 

Mr.  fWrjf y •'  were;. ‘ more  ;•  iortubato 


aAflF?*«a  ^Y«jWAA4S»‘jtfV^K  .1  vi>'/lAf  k<«r  "iM\V)tf  U ^ . <taW. 


BEHEMOTH  ANT)  HIS  FRIENDS  AT  HOME. 


who  wag  very  anxious  to 
have  the  blood  of  n Won 
on  his  hands,  entered  the 
brake,  and  offered  battle. 
Leo  declined,  and  tried  to 
escape.  Unfortunately 
there  happened  to  be  a 
-roup  of*  op. 

pisite  the  spot  at  which 
M issued  forth  They 
f red  rheir  matchlocks,  and 
■fillPWl  though,  of  course,  no  one 

hit  him,  they  frightened 
- / Blra  T\  him  back.  Mr  Anderason 

renewed  his  search  through 

| jg|fik  ^ within  ti  few  paces  of  him. 

^ : '5  To  fire  at  the  shoulder  wa * 

■*  The  ball  fold,  but  did  not 

disable  the  lion,  who  sprang 
f . with  a tcrrilie  riMir  upon 

' jB§||  liia  antagonist  Mr.  An^ 

det^h—who,  by  the  wav, 

^ $ ways  takes  pains  to  assure 

J*  it  ^ V " ness  never  forsook  him, 

even  in  the  roost  critical 
situations — fell  upon  his 
» knee,  drew  his  hunting- 

*W  knife,  «»*  “prepared  to 

svlb^  v % receive  cavalry.”  Bat  the 

^ -lion,  poor  bnite!  was  a 

• ' *•• had  geometrician  ; he  mis- 
calculated the  cur\  e neces- 

KV 

saiy  to  reach  bis  enemy, 
and  before  and  actually  sprang  over  his  head,  and  lighted  on 
disappear-  the  ground  three  or  four  paces  l*ehind  him.  Of. 
» u}»on  the  course  the  hunter  wheeled,  tired,  and  broke  LeoV 
al  the  sud-  shoulder  in  less  time  than  the  operation  can  be 
e occasion,  described.  A second  spring — but  what  can  a 
Anderssrm  poor  lion  do  u ith  both  shoulders  broken  ? Wo 
each  a \va-  think  it  highly  creditable  to  hirn,  under  the  cir- 
»Vith  great  cumstances,  that  lie  succeeded  in  making  off, 
cony- of  the  and  spending  his  last  moments  in  a peaceful 
the  plain,  comer  of  the  broke,  w here  the  hyenas  and  jack- 
one  of  the  als  did  justice  to  his  corpse. 

•oaring  wa-  Leopards,  rhinoceroses,  gemaheks,  giraffes, 
minute  the  also  abounded,  and  fell  to  the  guns  of  tic  party 
a runaway  from  time  to  time;  and  so  did  many  curious 


Seheppmansdorf.  This  was  the  Jmhwx  wb~ 
corona  tv  g,  or  .Fiscal-bird,  so  called  by  the  Boers, 
from  the  notion  that  it  is  the  judge  and  execu- 
tioner of  the  winged  world.  It  is  a secies  of 
shrike,  and  lives  on  smaller  birds,  which  it 
catches  and  gravely  impales  on  a thorn  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  them.  The  best  opinion 
among  the  Boers  is  that  the  Fiscal-bird,  out  of 
deference  tg  Dutch  usage,  only  holds  it*  court 
►on  Fridays.  We  beg  to  present  the  fact  tc  the 
next  writer  on  ornithology. 
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llYerws  wan*  more  nnmevou*  ifori*  Agree^e. 
Of  c^tse  people  do  not  go  ii* .^ifric«i-:- ■ 
hyena*  (Jv»  Algeria  A aum  ife  disgraced  who 
*rastes  powder  Htid  shot  on  such  mmm),  am] 
When  they  try>uble..>*ooju^  the;  travel- 

er* amoved  tVdv*AhU«$ py  setting  traps  for  them. 
A gun  w.vtfc  tt*  ivyo  posts  at  trbe*f  in  ajbor- 
izoniul  jHisitf or* : $fc  tM  &ibek  wa^  fostet* ed  sv 
movable  slide,  with  utripgy  at  • mhet  i 
string  communicated  WHh  the  trigger  of  ihv  $vm% 
rim  other  wi:h  a,  |ite  of.  timet  tiuu^in#  directly 
in  front  oft  ho  The  wlndo  trap  was  in- 

*)?*<?<!  in  * kr/WcJ^  and  ffee  4<itfv  opening  contrived 
jam  opposite  the  mait  Mut>i*x  hy^n&r  m^i}^ 
tfeit  way,  Abd  tlib  wmiderfo]  intdAfiee; 

of  the  c«tfcfo:i#Kne^.  0-  man,  would  tail  ih  ahd 
#me  the  meat  for  his  afternoon  meal;  but  at 
fUos  instant  &n  uimmsuntiildc  now  would  he 
lizard*  be  T*<jgld  *ee  & miUkuj  of  iighta  fia^hing 
h ifore  him,  sm&  * stfstige  vrartu  hta^tioo 
uhoiit  tht-  heed.  The ,:m$t  uuuute  ho  would  he 
lying  in  a the  pVm,  with  his 

ears  nrtd  nurvo  red  \n  different  dirxiOfiona, 

Ht)  J his  faniiiV  and  friends  Wim Id  tit  dhK;n«*J»iig 

his  condition  and  picking  l<ix  rihv 

The  coon  try  in  yrhieh  Mr,  Andwson  and  his 
\mty  now  wero— wliich  extends  tor  u.  great  di^ 
tunce  on  either  side  the  S^vakojr River  — b «n- 
habited  by  a tribe  of  negroes*  called  Damum*. 
They  appear  to  have  emigrated  at  K»m«  hot  v<  :* 
distant  period,  from  a northern  latitude.  TU*dr 
iavq  idea  1*  that  they  sprang  originally  out  of 
the  iron.treer  and  finding  the  world  dark,  lit  a 
lire  and  gar©  light  to  the  ^iih  •;  ic  retxjmpeiise 
for  which  txKm  thftir  chief  god  made  them  the 
greatest  of  rijjtfoiA*  :jji\et  ate.  hire  follows, 
phyrieaijy  ap<i*tkittg,  frumy  of  *heiu  eixifctt  high 
and  muscat ; fou  /iritwon  • plump  And  well - 
fortned  >re  slot  guite 

black,  dark-ted^ti  ia  nearer  ihe  hue ; and  as 
thef  J e ivtris ^ and  smear  their 


sfein&  with  grease,  the  dark -brown,  sometimes 
becomes  light  hrt?wiif  and  %•  then  politely  re 
fcired  to  otl«jolc>gical  cause*  and  called  *y$ed.r 
Adults  wear  gout-Akins,  Ji&e  IKoWnson  Cra- 
*Oe ; and  tire  ladies  get  themselves  up  in  a t?on 
of  chaiir-armur,  consisting  of  Iron  and  copper 
rings,  tank,  ostrich  egg- rite  Us,  leathern  though 
wad,  indeed,  any  tiling  that  corn  ns  handy;  ibu< 
Mr-  Anders^iTi  \vtu*  ydipofced  to  notice  frteyoimg- 
or  meo.»!wrs  of  the  »cx  going  abt^ut  ifre^ed 
ih  a ilo^d  beails  and  h few  sn^ps.  pf  fouthef 
.<uw^h?)g  Uxm  u iVfdiv  He Jrmiu'vrij.ij*.  v.f»h.:. 
^ded  by  'ii**xvkihir.£  that  wlu-n  a girl  W^‘'; . 
0$^ni  a foxterec  and  • 

rbjge  tHte  place  at  abtfov  \ha  &an<i  u&  m 'with 
'm.  Tbvi  lady-tf-  pricij-  vuridf  wiih  thv  i't  y 
the  murkob  In  an  ea^y  wife  anarket,  lit  rue 
oxen  Hill  j^itrchiwe  a v^iy  fofr  artichi:  hut  in 
stringent  w jndi-ciou^  i^rcuxi^u  ot<taih  ft 
doiteh.  Mr.  Ahd^ri^m  nm  l*ourid  to  admit 
iiiat  polygamy  wa^  n ltmmm  iustitntloa  ^ but 
injustice  to  tin-  T>*u.i^rab  ha . '&vw#  that;  he 
never  knew  any  one  Jwr<>  tint  a ' ip^n; 

wives.  1 1 itiusi  be  vuid,  hawever.  tb^t  i\Ah  iirik- 
ingievitienv-c  of  their  inoderaMen  iv.  not  tiOJijikr- 
ent  with  their  itp’pcf  j!'  in  «UieV  regferty..  They' 
eat  mOVl  t licit1  unlades  st.fuse  Llicit  <AV\c.c  umi 
they  tdiik  txhaustod.  Leaving  them  gorging  a? 
night  vvhen  he  went  10  sleeps  ^4>'-  Aialerssnn.haH 
waked  hi  the  morn and  /ptrrnl  ihem  gorgln p 
otoL  TV  lien,  she  end  doej  rAh^,  and  even  Lhe 
Damam  can  eat  no  inpie,  they  jerk  their  meat, 
cutting  it  into  strings.- («r . sfripsi....soniedme'H  twen- 
ty feet  long.  In  their  .dim inn  this  unm  ririev, 
and  ejan  1>e  carried  about  for  se>nte  tirnef 
that  when  himgcr  returns  lhe  Duftmrft  inh)W^ 
Uisi  coil  into  the  fire,  leaves  it  half  a iniuuit. 
then  frwuUows.  it  from  mid  to  end,  Me  a Kea- 
poliraa  earing  maccatv>ni. 

Our  jEtixbfK^n  eotisttw  may  be  guipirijusd 
hear  that  the.  Damuras  have  orgatUKed  ill  dr  *o- 
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r.N  vntu  oux  uvnrma  ooid*jO«jom». 

ci«ty  on  the  best  European  principles.  They  j country ; some  or  them  arc  slaves,  many  often 
have  their  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  ! starve  to  death,  and  the  lords  speak  of  them 
laat-mentioned  dans  are  the  black  trash  of  the  I with  great  contempt,  and  trout  them  worse  than 

dogs.  We  bare  no  doubt,  however,  if  the 
V j / truth  were  known,  that  the  Damuro  com- 

v v y:  ‘\X  j \ y:gp*  monalty  are  very  proud  of  their  aristocracy, 

1 I L '*■&'  and  Mat*ons  have  none.  The  no- 

- **4*.  \\  < hies  are  the  cattle  owners  (there  are  no 

^ landholders,  tho  tribe  being  nomud,  and 
v f foe-simples  not  having  been  invented),  and 

some  of  them  laugh  to  shame  even  the  cat- 

• deroson  was  present  ouc  evening  at  the 

began  to  arrive  in  droves  a mile  wide,  from 
T J the  mountains;  he  went  to  bed,  slept,  and 

found  in  the  morning  the  droves  still  defil- 
• 'V Vr^ffSHlhPfr-  ing  before  the  camp;  all  day  they  inarched 

past,  an  undhuinished  throng ; at  night, 

' their  trump  was  as  heavy  as  over, 

‘t iy®  " morning  same  sight,  and  the  last  of  them 

*vMr  NOV  (hd  not  appear  till  late  that  day.  So  im- 

mens©  was  the  throng  that,  tli  ey  devastated 

- *’  s.  , - • ....  ..  ^ found  affliction  seizes  the  tribe.  For  a 

poor  man’s  death  his  son  will  wear  a black 
cap;  but  for  the  owner  of  countless  herds 

" ' says  Mr.  Amfarsson,  artlessly,  “are  con 

si  da  red  favorable  signs,  and  the  more  the 
• better,"  With  a large  round  stone  and 

an  air  of  solemn  sorrow,  the  defunct*  beat 
csava  or  uamajla  citiET.  friend  breaks  his  backbone,  and  doubles  him. 
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his  sugCmy  sheappe&rivd  Uvdp  $o.  merely 
xmi  of  gac^bri^  dfeit>l}g& 

him.  She  seined  to  feed  that  *hi?  w&a 
c omraitt  Lri'g  & sort  of  friiud  upon  her  per*- 
phi.  Another  told  lady,  relieved  in  (he 


Hke  case,  was  itetw  ted  by  her  brother, 
who  geiierouidy  forgave  the  missionary 
iu«akx  mkk.  in  consilerarion  of  h)H ’i^noraoea,  Tmt  put 

up;  he  is  then  carefully  planted  in  (he  earth*  .art  end  to  the  ri die  a lou*  perionTmivxhy  beating 
with  hia  &msu  ttffht*  ninth*,  niul  a pail  of  milk  jtifo&ijter  about ;itie  In&d  with  hi*  knob-stjrk  lid 
prmr?d  over  him.  A quantity  of.  oxen  aw  r $ie  wua  deatk  This  explain*  the  total  absence. 
Klartghttsml— >no  dmihi,  the  rhhttrrt^n#  dtepo&i  \ of  old  persona  amoh^  tlie  I>$  Outran  ’ 


<$f  the  fla*b  h\  honor  M the  deceased— and  the 


. Another  oddity.  ir»f  tb«?«e  strt^dltar  people  S 

hortui  are  filing  upon  a tree  with,  Ifce.  grins  of  their  habit  at  lvjrt£>  This  evidence  of  rivili^ 
t he  ttereatefcd,  m ant  to  form  a roooanisnt  such  as  j lion, hi  carnal  to  an  incmUbie  e*ront.  A pa- 
is rteprwiettted  iu  Uiq  cal  at  the  hotom  ^?f  the  j mara  lies  without  aim-  or  object— her  with  die 
praltditog ; page,.  j eoriamty  of  detection.  Mr.  Andcyssott  ot?c ** 

The  rhud  branch  of  iheDaraara  gy^mment— ■ t the  somewhat  Hibernian  hypothesis  that  ihre 
the  oiouarr.h—ttpptfar^  to  be  a fluifamfant.  His  Inilkve  their  own  lies  ; at  any  Tate  the?  li<t 
power,  in  ffmory,  isah^dUlt/r;  in  practice,  'itmgi*  when  truth  would  serve  their  • irorf^iae . better* 
nificanc  Cn.minfikd^rukj  him  by  taking  refuge  hint  lie  to  such  other  as  well  as  to  strangers* 
with  antw^er  irflkV  But  m minor  matters  iut- te  As  an  instance  of  their  falsehot><fc?  ‘jif0  would 
id  ways  obeyed ; an  cl  on  his  death  hi«  oldest  son  , figure  Mr  Awdersson  that  a mountain,  wfckdt 
hybtefavor'M wife  as autfcfc*  tbo  evovi n wiifiouf  lie  saw  ami  know  tube  &«». .'Or  twetv*  «dle*  USfe- 
dispute*  ••  •.■  v‘  \ ~.  inrtt; a lohg  weei£s  journey*  Tiro  defer  is 

Mr  Andi?rsf«»n  hku-k  by some,  pe~  ^^ntjy  ito  their  mental,  not  their  moral,  con- 

6uji&ritit>s  of  Dhmams*  Lika  adorn M *\m 

Parade  icd^fs&g*^  theyvhidd  that  when  pcoplft  Wc  may  he  e*>n*i dcrod  ft#  h»T»ng  enihalm^i 
jw>e.  t<x*  old  to  work  riicy  oughc  to  4m  thom  Damars.-*,  lor  bc-rbrc  lone;  they  will  li&vo 

^iirt  if rhn^ am : s;bftri*>d  the  fore  af  the  fndto?  ©ihi 

deed,  ajx?— tfivty  hetp  them  into  ne  wtoto  fus  iSSbfe  When  they  first,  stttaded  ih^ 

grave.  A atrtSniird  jokc^  is  far  a son  to  protend'  country,  they  §uhjnpntcd  the  tribe  called  Nama- 
that  tli  rats.-  his  old  fatlier  k dead  when  he  is  q nas,  which  lived  between  % he  Ora  nge  And  the 
only  A*»lpep  or  mcdUntiug,  and  break,  bit;  hat  k - ftwhknp  rivers.  ShnVnefully  .«ppn^ed  by  their 
bone  with  n Ohs  f»oor  old  tvmrinn,  who  coTiqu»iri>rs,  these  yfljmflqnnh  «ent  for  help  to  a 

was  left  to  smrrc  to  ci’ctji.  wfia  rqtlieved  by  a be-  1 bold  and  warlike  chief  known  in  the  country 
nevoleurU  mi«4ofiary  ; but  though  she  accepted  Junker  Airioaner,  the  son  of  the  Junker  Afri~ 
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eancr  whom  Mr.  Moffat  describes.  Jon her  had 
he  marched  a train  st  the 


horses  and  fire-arms 
Damarus,  defeated  them  in  many  battles,  and  be- 
gan  to  drive  them  northward.  The  war  has  last- 
ed for  many  years,  but  must  be  nearly  finished  I 
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VJJJW  IN  ONIHLNiiA. 


feasting  their  imagination  on  the  prospect  of  fine 
sport  on  a lake  called  Omanbonde,  said  to  be 
in  the  20th  parallel,  and  to  be  a favorite  resort 
of  wild  animals.  In  addition  to  the  heat,  vari- 
ous tropical  insects  proved  a sad  nuisance.  The 
Bush  ticks— like  the  jiggers  of  Central  and  South 
America — got  into  the  feet,  required  a severe 
surgical  operation  to  extract  them,  and  left  a 
wound  which  required  three  months  to  heal. 
The  thorns,  through  which  much  of  their  road 
lay,  were  exasperating.  The  Boers  have  judi- 
ciously christened  them  Wait-a-bit  thorns,  and 


u my  cattle,  which  I know  you  covet,  a curse  to 
you.”  It  will  be  curious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  curse  has  ever  been  fulfilled. 

So  the  tribe  is  dying  out.  J onker,  whose  mind 
is  comprehensive,  had  once  an  idea  of  slaugh- 
tering the  whole  male  population  of  Damara- 
land;  from  this  characteristic  scheme  he  was 
subsequently  dissuaded;  but  he  will  accom- 
plish his  object  otherwise.  The  Damaras  are 
sealed. 

Through  this  Damara  country  the  travelers 
toiled,  ever  makiug  for  the  northeastward,  and 
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round  hole  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  one 
of  them  prepared  to  crawl  through  it.  His  com- 
panion suspected  it  might  lx!  the  hole  of  a ser- 
pent, and  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
him.  The  man  entered,  crawled  on  hands  mid 
knees  for  a short  distance,  then  suddenly  siopj*ed. 
There  was  the  ondara  coining  toward  him  with 
glaring  eyes.  The  Boer  squeezed  himself  against 
the  rock  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and  held  his  breath. 
Like  a train  of  cars  the  great  serpent  rolled 
along,  his  eyes  gleaming  through  the  darkness, 
passed  the  inau  unconsciously,  then,  as  if  chang- 
ing his  mind,  turned  sharp  round,  and  thrust 
his  fangs  into  the  Boers  body.  The  poor  fel- 
low died  in  a few  minutes,  so  virulent  was  the 
poison.  His  companion  fled  at  top  speed  till 
quite  out  of  reach.  After  a while,  burning  for 
revenge,  he  returned  to  the  place,  and  watched 
till  he  saw  the  ondara  leave  his  hole.  The  mo- 
ment the  serpent  digap] reared  on  his  morning 
crawl  the  Boer  crept  iuto  the  hole  and  lav  quiet, 
watching.  lie  hud  chosen  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  passage.  The  space  through  which  the 
serpent  would  pass  to  reach  him  was  only  a few 
inches  in  diameter.  After  several  hours  of 
dreadful  anxiety  the  mouth  of  the  hole  was 
suddenly  darkened.  Oudara  was  coining  home. 
Another  second,  and  Ins  coal-red  eyes  Humcd 
through  the  darkness.  Outstretching  his  open 
hand  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  passage,  the 
Boer  waited  till  the  serpent’s  head  had  passed, 
then  grasped  liim  firmly  by  the  neck,  l'oor 
ondara  was  caught.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
Boer  dashed  bis  head  from  side  to  side  against 
the  rocks  until  it  was  knocked  altogether  out  of 
shape. 


travelers  *oon  find  reason  to  approve  the  name. 
Each  individual  thorn — and  there  are  myriads 
—will  sustain  a weight  of  seven  pounds.  They 
are  crooked,  or  rather  barbed  ,*  so  that  when  the 
impatient  traveler  tries  to  force  his  way  through 
them,  he  can  only  succeed  at  a sacrifice  of  a 
portion  of  his  dress.  At  night,  scorpions,  and  a 
far  worse  enemy,  the  termite  or  white  ant,  w ere 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Andersson  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  destructive  capacity  of  these  last-men- 
tioned tiny  Insects.  In  a single  night  bis  bed- 
ding and  blanket  were  cut  to  shreds  by  them, 
though  not  one  was  visible  when  he  went  to 
bed.  In  a few  days  they  will  eat  away  the 
heart  of  a stout  tree  or  the  beams  of  a house, 
leaving  not  the  least  external  trace  of  their  op- 
erations, but  so  thoroughly  consuming  the  in- 
terior that  the  least  touch  will  briug  the  whole 
to  the  ground.  Great  builders  they  are  as  well 
oa  great  destroyers:  some  of  their  ant-hills 
measured  twenty  feet  in  height  and  one  hun- 
dred in  circumference  at  the  base. 

The  scorpions  were  also  frequent  bed-fellows. 
Unless  they  are  molested,  it  seems  they  w ill  not 
attack  man  *,  but  loach  them,  and  their  horny 
tail  is  raised,  indicting  a wound  which,  though 
rarely  fatal,  takes  a long  time  to  heal.  Of 
the  more  venomous  African  serpents  Mr.  An- 
dersson  saw  but  little.  All  of  them,  so  fur  m 
he  could  judge,  are  decent  creatures,  and  aol 
only  on  the  defensive.  lie  has  ridden  his  ox 
over  a moat  venomous  snake  without  accident. 
Bat  the  ondaru,  & boa  constrictor,  is  a very  dif- 
ferent character.  On  one  occasion  two  Boer* 
foand  a bees’- nest  in  the  rocks.  Discovering  a 
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One  of  the  interesting  of  the  hunts  hr 
the  W4y&*c3to  w£a  the  okfric.h  tillage.  In  fbo 
neighborhood  of  ScJHr}<j»rrnii‘i?Jorf,  n?>d  in  the 
desen  inland,  they  are  >yry  pkmiful,  and  the 
riVihiht  r hatched  % <?aeh  female  bcingr 

tjh&rtf  ib  tiftfe  icar  the ily >ii miui^'Ur 
fng.  ifo  cuptno  f>*tru:h  e:UiibUed  w rmniifr 
*t\&  ayittryi  cwrtfdt,  eph  givpjmy 

jpH  hli-n  ufttig  ftdtive  bird;  lie-aching  at  times 
a height  of  eight  and  nine  f{**t,/dV weigfypfrpm 
20ff  to  ;$o  pounds,  and  hW  strength  ^nna^h  to 
kill  with  a blow  of  its  foot  a ininther,  J&  jad^lv 
nr  a by  etui,  Its  ej>ced  of  •font  is  so  great.:  that 


In  the  dc*t\rt  the  ostrich  is  gramini voo>u»  •whrti 
there  is  any  verdure  to  be  had  v otherwise:,  net 
doubt,  he  ihjbci  }^t  luelt  wi/b  sticks  and  stone*. 
The  -young  are -fed  in  a 2ttar«ner  that  l>  unex- 
ampled, n ip  believed; : in  >he  urrimni  kingdom, 
Beside  the  h^t  crrer  ^hiiib  the  female  isFitxntj^ 
»^ther  female, % .morganatic  \vites  of  the  lather, 
hn*  suppleruentaay  eggs  for  tin?  provision  of  the 


brood.  These,  are  broken  by  the  parent*,  and 
tin*  rotmg; ostrich  iK.^psti/h  % b)^: 

gry  ntid  sitetets  in  nn  e mb ryolo^  i ch I |i a dd  t &■£« 

It  tag*!  he  said  in  4^fcn«e  of  tlm  jmeftik* 
OiUriehej  that  the  eu;g>  ore  remarkably  tine  cat- 
ingv  '.  So  to  as  #nhst^ncf‘  goes,  fheymiff  scad  t# 
hfc  Sipntl"  to  nvemy^four  hen^  but 

Iht&ifc'T*:,  very  -sniperiur  to  thc&*  hriteiv  The 
Tlomxo^  itte  the  Ht?sh  and  brain  pit  the  bad  a.<* 
H.vii  n&  the  egg ; . orb*  of  their  v'mj.en»r$  is  $*ii«i 

,$r  f>.p\^/ilt-'toujrpd  a ?vhy«!o  opimb  nt  a.  mciil  ; 
After  which,  the  lews  we  say  about  iho  voracity 
of  ostriches  the  better- 

Toward  the  o ppHtokh  orT  the  rainy  •‘cuson,  thn  t 
is  to  bi  the  African  dog.  ti«tV4  the  ustrh  h 
•gm;?. -tired  of  life.  He  tnat  then  be  *wi\Mttnd- 
mg  all  lUime  in  she  plain  with:  drooping  ever  4«<i 
hugging  wutgt  wearing  an  wfa'di  .Sir 

Charlc*  Coldstream  might  envy,  and  contempt - 
xwutfy  slitting  at  the  Boer  whn  i»mt»  with 
jambofc  head.  At  other 

sou  ho  ns,  the  in  Is  nan  up*  5r<itf»t  iuforms  ns  that 


fomumce.  One  traveler  ttWrt*  that  an  ciHtrieli 
with  two  men  on  tu  buck  r/uiR?trippfcd.  n feet 
horse.  H seems  ^enhi n thaf  when  t«frich 
is  in  good  trim  no  borvMinm  .'rinn  c v/c  hnpe 
gee  Within  gunshot.  , f t :Mp>-  over  :0$0iifytfiz 
bounds  of  from  twelve  ro  fourteep  te»K,  it4  cJuws 
liurdly  scnniing  to  touch  tl«rgr<?dn4;  man 

it  invariably  tries  to  onijic  v lmt  it<,  tj^vu’cs  »to 
not  mi  stupid  ns  s<mie  l»jK>ks ;of ' tiid)V6v)-  lii’f-kyy 
would  load  to  »ivp^)stv  \Vheti  k ( hir  erf  ns- 
trh  br  s with  their  yoting  are  attacked,  the  mule 
will  ^parato  himself  frtmi  his  mid  at  a 

*liort  uikance  jviretend  to  bo  wqrtitdeif  utkI  roll 
on  the  grtmtid..  The  htmrer  mituTivlly  .tttftHdo- 
war<l  hini  to  serurh  hfm,  but  the  cunning  hint 
is  op  >u»d  *d)  JU'toit  m pro|x*r  rime — mcanwhite 


tl*€  jiivcpiKw  hive  bad  u gi>oU>taTT,  SUp.h  has 
been  sail  of  tho  food  of  o-sldeh^i  we  have  all 

tefed  ot  \,v \"w  : 1 • : /'  ■*•  •'■  ' . v ^ ic.i' ,‘j 

y.t. ' . 1 :: Tlx* Viiiitil'sn tU*{ WJU. }'/■ ' '■ . '* . t /, 

Aa'.iiwhuwti: 

..  . ‘ '.’ 

•:  ’<  ';  , $xcb  fcrv»int  h^l • ' • .•  • 
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plain,  picking  at  the  grass  with  his  sham  head,  natural  aristocracy,  and  the  most  unwieldy  is 
and  sha king  his  feathers  after  the  most  approved  sovereign  of  all.  At  this  time,  one  Nangoro 
ostrich  fashion.  Hia  new  fellow-creatures  stare,  was  the  monarch;  he  hail  not  Seen  his  knees 
hut,  after  a while,  set  him  down  for  a provin-  for  years,  and  he  could  with  difficulty  waddle 
rial,  and  continue  their  repast  or  their  gambols.  from  place  to  place.  He  could  not  talk  much, 
•Suddenly,  one  of  them  tumbles  down,  struck  for  the  layers  of  fat  and  flesh  which  wrapped 
by  a poisoned  arrow.  The  whole  flock  gallop  his  throat;  nor  could  he,  of  course,  share  the 
off  in  affright  ; but  the  most  astonished  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  people.  With  a truly 
party  is  the  new-comer,  who  runs  at  double-  democratic  sixnplic  ify  he  dressed,  like  bis  sub- 
quick  speed,  and  takes  care  to  sidle  up  to  the  jects,  in  a strip  of  cloth  or  leather  twisted  round 
strongest  males  for  protection.  In  this  way  a his  loins ; and  the  tendency  of  his  paunch  was 
Hour  has  been  known  to  slay  eight  or  ten  flue  to  rid  him  even  of  this  incumbrance.  When 
lards  in  a morning,  Mr.  Andersson  had  his  audience,  his  majesty 

After  makiug  several  degrees  easting,  Mr.  was  almost  in  a state  of  nature.  In  his  palace 
Andersson  and  his  party  resolved,  as  they  found  he  lived  like  a king : ate  largely  of  all  he  could 
they  could  stand  the  climate,  and  die  travel-  get,  and  drank  strong  beer  in  large  wooden 
ing,  though  severe,  was  not  impracticable,  to  ex-  goblets;  after  meals  disported  himself  with  his 
plore  a portion  of  the  country  north  of  21°.  j hundred  and  six  wives.  The  travelers  had  the 
Many  days*  march  through  a mountainous  court-  : honor  of  an  invitation  to  a court  ball,  at  which 
try  brought  them  to  the  plains  of  Oudonga,  the  the  hundred  and  six  showed  off  their  charms  in 
first  settlement  of  the  Qvambo  Africans,  between  native  dances.  AVhen  young,  it  seems  the 
the  parallels  18°  and  19°.  It  Was,  Mr.  Anders-  Ovambo  ladies  have  pleasing  faces  and  good 
son  says,  with  indescribable  sensations  that  they  figures:  their  liall  dress  appears  to  consist  of 
exchanged  the  thorny  jungle  for  yellow  corn-  ankle  rings  and  cowrie  e hells ; Mr.  Andersson 
fields,  with  pleasant  homesteads,  fine  old  trees  confesses,  with  a blush,  Lb  at  their  performance 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  every  sign  of  comfort  mined  his  peace  of  mind.  One  of  the  wives  of 
ami  plenty.  For  the  Ovambo  arc  an  agriotil-  Nangoro,  worth  at  least  three  cows,  proposed 
turn!  people ; grow  beans,  peas,  corn,  pumpkins,  marriage  gratis  to  Mr.  Gallon,  her  fat  lord  and 
melons,  calabashes,  and  eve?)  tobacco;  rear  cat-  master  being  apparently  a consenting  party  to 
tic  on  an  improved  method,  fence  in  their  farms,  the  arrangement;  but  as  that  gentleman  has 
and  fill  up  the  country  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  since  married  in  England,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
beads  to  the  square  mile.  j that  the  amorous  fair  one  met  with  a rebuff. 

Like  the  Damaras,  the  Ov  ambo  enjoy  a mon-  ! The  Ovambo  are,  however,  a fine  people  in 
archicttl  government.  It  is,  however,  seeming-  | many  respects.  They  are  industrious,  and  live 
If  elective,  and  that  candidate  is  chosen  who  w ell.  Their  honesty,  strange  to  say,  is  above  re- 
lm— not  most  votes,  but — most  fat.  Obesity  proaeh  ; and,  unlike  their  neighlxrrs,  they  pride 
is  the  test  of  eligibility;  corpulent  men  are  a themselves  on  taking  care  of  sick  and  aged  per- 
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;*  ww  when  seen  from,  the 

1fp?»  ru^Wr  prepared 

fat  ih?  tv*  vigil  don  of  the  nnknoyrn 

Kilort^v  inr  45^  ^ atiUJ^rr  and 

prdnh  ^ ce,  bad  oat^od  nfong  for  the  h«?n«5&t 
of  tlm  luppoffoteTtn  >Yf)<>  **;re  VtitJ  to  heo  Ut* 
shores  $Vher>  ®fc'  explorer?  \ Wiifeti  a 
4$yV  joniTii^  $ftfe  tfpot  tfeoy  los^  t^tDif  pa 

and  som*  qfitM 

naxrvns  ^vlto  lived  iH’ttrhy.thc  Idue^  aover  jt'aT- 
$«efc  #ldW  men  d.<Kik  Spgfct.  «t»dt  ifcn 

it  was  tfteomtdy  «eo*&*trr 
to  hunt  cmer&f Hseta  down;  and  niftier  him  fei 
like  an  ox.  , dijat-. 

and  promises,,  his  captors  precaijed  njvixkm  tv 
k&ctijie  \Vay  | filid  after  several  boons’  ilhtrKzs- 
mg  march  through  ^e>%tndt  i)e  ?tBzien;ru'e!<l  that 

.'  A ' • ' VO-.1!. . ’.« - -v  ".t  ‘■»’^;-”‘r‘','i-‘  •„ 


can  tra* oler,  who  i£  n*e&  £»  medt  with  a nnd 
:*.  ©TJjrdorcr  m eveef  hubuin  cre&t*^  Their 
houses,  whfeih  OBsemhje  l>eo 'hives*  invadn-Wj 

inclosed  bv  palisades  for  puff«3ae$  bfdpfcn<e  \ 
Within  the  foTtihcauTro  the**)  aie  ^iparxita 
hvgs  for  children,  servant*,  pinilrry,  and  cattle 
—all  disbriUntcd  md  <utfau&ed  with  order  and 
method.  J4or  their  absolnte  wants,  their  farms 
suffice ; and  for  articles  of  luxury,  such  aA  be&d9 


by  digging  pitfalls  for  dephanis, 


Their  un tiLupoaopa  h^d  hee« 
aost  by  die  atari**  ih&:  natives 
kid  Of.  i t*  msfo  man  assert©?!  that  - ‘ the 

Waterman  a*  large  as  the  shy  another  -wared 


— <hoanl>ondfe, 
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a wiW  fit  df  delight  jiff*  Anders*bn  fttv 

ward,  and  rode  to  tlie?  ffOMft  ^Ut 

could  rcc  nothing  but.  j*  dry  ■> A; 

‘‘Tlwn-''  said to  o*tm\  uIa 

Qmanbnmle  P • * h'/  ‘ y t {.(  ^ * :<  1 

ir  Wbem  ?*  tn**blcfj&, 

them*'*  replied  the  African.,  point- 
to  thft  dry  ^tertoufcse* 
i4  But  to ; ton®  of  Heaven,  !s  the 

writer  Andetsason.. 

AvfurVafc'r,  riis>  muire  replied  that  he  would 
soon  find  same of  that:;  ami,  true,  enough,  he 
set  to  work  W h>afe  &r  water  under  the  reeds* 
and  d^covm^d  cmd  or  two  mtuUhoto 

mth  i jfejf  drop'  of  wutor  in  them.  In  utto 
t f -h er^fr-  the  trotters  vrew  tbrc^I  to 

axfeilt  tot  ;the  .gto*  Omanbemdfe  wa*  mvtfuug 

in  rearfty^fw*  atoll  pto  or  swamp  yvh&U  had 
h&m  tip %$  i$fc:  heat  of  to 

with  Kto  Hvduced  tom  tf*  bend  thw 

course  totoftrd  Hjwto  tMM*r  than  they  hmL 
i rt tended*  On  tofe  fommvutd  ' jfjti tojr  to? 
met  Trith  to**  fton  spark  Atofepitf  of  all 
kinds  were  plentiAtf,  and  sdw&re  bens  la  of  prey, 
G*HW  nffon^d  M>,  Atfdoflt&fe  much  e^lloHt 
praerioe  in  ^trdkrjig.  Once,  haring  toeoveto 
* rroop  n^' ‘ern ' the  1>ehd  »>f. 

a stream,  .to  proceeded  to  tniep  Igiward  tow 


under*  good  when  he  noticed,  to  few- 

pn**,  £fc«S  the  herd  had  taken  the  ala  mi,  were 
sniitog  .to  iit  ntid  pawing  the  ground  in  an 
agitate}  manner,  H©;-  was  wandering  what 
frighf<5H^f^^r^trhei^  just  behind 
him  v fie  hoard  a sudden  ronr<  and  saw  two  lions 
and  a lionet  to  htor  nutoeg  far  to  guooa, 
the  former  ditf4l  ng  their  nt bc*%/to  to 
hunter  and  to  ptme.  ttii  ft&t  rmpuM  Vte* 
to  fim  at  the:  ; hit*  u mtocnfcV  to 

flection  sati&tol  him  of  die  iurpmdeuee  of  this 
course,  and  the  irnwc*  happening  tu  disniver  the 
en&my  xrttlmt  jutefekt*  andtpig|e 
demhi  «bd  tire  lidp*  stomd  In  jmralhd  pnr«nir^ 
The  pcmUpm  was  really  lu^iaon  v tbdugh  tit  the 
rime  it  *$4  to  itthto  & 

fhnt  light;  hts  ^vP  ftnYtlini|  from  ?h>  lien  tu 
the  gtioiiw,  #pi$  his  ihonghts.  «h«tc4  h^voen  to 
bo|)0  of  oiteiiing  the  Jitter  Cvrui  not  hoing  eo right 

hy  the  Aa  H ha^iened,  he  mKto  ? 

the  gnoos  tnade  good  their  escape,  and  the  lions 
j udicic‘U.dk  disregarded  dmir  human  companion 
to  thiJow  tom. 

It  must  be  noted  hen*,  that  it  Is  an  ud usual 
thing  (of  lions  to  tun  down  their  prey  as  they 
did  ha  this  case,  even  yrlien  that  prey  is  an  ani- 
nml  ?o  inferior  in  srrength  *s  the  members  of 
thte  antefope  -huiiilr^  Leof  as  we  are  now  be- 
ginning fen?n?  is  an  urrunt  coward,  raid  oS- 

most  invariably  pur?nms  Oie  su^kihgfal^is^yS 
nf  attack— lies  in  wait,  nod  spriuga  opou  to  yfor 
*im  unRwutor  Th»  dot  in< 

sfattoi  which  ^ ft  cotnmf?o  meal  Ydr  hitn.  n^Ter 
him  nu  m ph?m>'  Swift  as  the.  hor^*, 
as  indeed  its  beautiful  srnto  *«d  Uhtto1*5 


would  lead  one  m soppo^,  the  gemsbok  does  not 

aliygys;!^^ tm  long 
straight  horti  s um  capabki  of  infilrting  a ae^cme 
blow,  and  more  than  pat^e.  wlwn  the  Hen’s  spring 
to  boea  iU  calculate^  fee  has  had  an  op^iortp- 
mty  of  iestiug  their  tdmr pnes^  An  old  Atriezv 
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embrace,  the  former  quite  i requited  oil  the  turn 
of  his  feeble  adversary* 

The  ^monarch  of  the  forest”  fores  much  bet- 
ter ytt th  die  uufoijpjjy  giraffe.  On  pag*  ‘aJtfO  is 
reffresenteti  a; ''scene  wind*.  Mr.  Andersson  had 
th l*  good  fortune  to  witness,  lie  had  discovered 
ibiv  tr^ick  of  a giraffe,  and  was  riding  mpuwmL 
whew  iX\Q  k tyWilTCd  1>y  foe  ispoor 

of  lions.-  Sf/nfo in  dtmbt  fmw  to 
lie  mJ«  oh. a JW )rnerba!Uc4%t  when  *fo 
at  t mce,  «t  $ forp  iif  the  hu.fo,  he  found  himself 
a dose  s[K5ivh>u>>  of  foe  death-^trd^fo  of  tern 
quarry.  Two  tmftMW  IJojli  hud  sprung  Upon 
the  giraffe  snaring  it.  fo*|&6esf  w&8& 

three  atherfc  Watchi  tig  the  operation 

and  The  hunter  was  -M. 

much  3t>ui^iv}Vfe-tlie  syilt  that  he  did  not  think 
of  firingi  InH  die  nafive^,  in  vfobse  minds  the 
though!  y?  a food  k always  uppermost,  fright- 
ened away  the  liana ^ by  shooting,  and  triumph- 
antly of  the  dying  giraffe. 

Mumdeur  Gortirfo  who  h,is  written  an  &m us- 
ing book  about  lions,  intermingling  a £<khI  deal 
nf  fact  with  his  fiction,  says  foai  they  are  gal 
lant  forules,  and  invariably  frejp  their  wive*  ftr*i 
at  dinner.  This  h not  the  CJsperieoeo  of  souMi- 


raaned  Ubid  tearing  his  wife  l?>  pieces,  Afori  eVteh 
picking  a lit  here  and  ihere  from  hsf  flashy 
prts.  Ix  appeared  tiiat  one  xk  ikfe 
just  kilted  an  antelope  ; - the  TmyZit  waihfeT  th 

share  xtfo  spoils  j tteyjtanl  and  ma  »*ter  ml  on)# 
•peMstinf  Itteaflin^  lite  wlwW  but  In  a bnm< 
temh  kilted  im  hdpmnfe  and  began  to>ai  her 
t&i*-  fkimo  hontcr'!.  bare  even  nevu^d  the  iion 
of yating  bk  servant,  the  hyena*  but  tJu^fo  not 
proved.  Hyenas'  kic  h'tn  founds  liovrevert 
iqxuus  a Seg-bri  *T?nr  et fovtj;  Ahd  tb<?  heifer 
ojdateHX  fo**t  rjfosc  follow*  have •^flscqhd'vi^ 
ed  themseives,  and  that  -iffo-  frem,  their  foitstvf, 
fins  punished  them  by  smipjfiiig  off  tit  liuih  or 
two.  \ ; ::' ; r‘  y.; 

When  thp  tni^ionaries  hrst  wwxf;  tota  J&U 
pan  of  the  country  the  hunt  m>iihkd  them 
greatly.  One  of  them  iptifossrHi  i hit t tic  .foyd 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep ^thefow  he&d 
of  cattle  required .for  hi?  family  mate  •' ' Oi»*  kun- 
day  ^ ex- 

hausting hi*  efofre  of  yloqitettee  ujxon  an  audi- 
ence of  wild  DamaTns.  ti>injf43  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  fo  ^talked  <*  jgj&M  bhick-maned  liocu, 
TVrritfo  Was^  tins  uproar ; 

'•  ■y  V-;,  fo/o;- ';-••.•:  4&vcry  one  expeered  i«*  be 

; •■'  /V • ; ;•>  :K':, ' ••••  vV:;h  :'  j :- *V  ,^U*d f <110  mi0  cotdd  til®', 
for  the  him  had  the  key 
of  the  fx>siticm ; theie  vrai 
ftk  not  a gu«  in  the  ctiurtU. 

j gg  v.y.'''-  In  idler  desj>atr  one  of 

S .:'t.(2n  htiiyestof.ilte  -nativcw 

| ••  . v.  caught  the  lion  by  xlu  laily 

PV^  . ; another  seized  him  by  ih<? 

i^luueur.  rivv  drugiicii 

kfm  ,ou^  °r--  ^ 

The  foot  wasb  tlfo.,  y^r. 

4?l'vv:;  ^^Jte  WJt%H  .H>;: 

. ' . : nml  passed;  the  pdio:  :*t 

wjdeh,  htwgar'  re w dfcfo ' the 
..hi’s  ^ tvrrib}y  (knger- 
^ A%-  • j feLs  strength  -w^s 

without  diffiotilty^: 
Short  l y vSil-\  iht  y%~ 
; 1 ' iuve  of  rhe.  tr.-.  *.  ckvs 

' J-  ■ iifotivfujfoo  i ouphy  tiny 

. :iv^;  . t^ed.wmjmtty^fitid^rtfer 
;'l|§^K  y ^V;*^  .^.  brief  ’VMV  fo  i^o  Qixyk. 
;•  Mr.  AudersKin  jnwjcirt:«*k 

:;  :S^r:Si0l;;0‘  ‘"done  ih^  -foskof  dii^fo-, 

"ring  a vvct'l<*rn  rv*ur<*  tr.: 

‘ Nguitii,  M <kwcik 

Li vihgslOip^  And  M 
who  are  foe  dhiwei- 
I ers  of  >iic 

word  ihscovojy  fo>  a|»: 
plieiii  iirt:- wusli 

started  from  Gmhhm/s 


.•>^V4rVH'‘  . 
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mmuo’m  akb  m&mmtp s at  home. 


Town,  &nl  journeyed  ttorth- 

ward  tlifrcwjjli 

try.  It  was  evident  ih>u  surh  a *t)ttfo  nMfcs 
***(#*»  bwg.  atut  too  difficult  for  commefuial 
purposes.  Mfr  Atideissoi}  determined  to  try  a 
direct  roftttvfjsopi  the  western  coast,  from  Wai- 
flijtef*  c*leulatwg.*hAt  tjie  distance  coaid 
uot  far  exceed  two  hundred  Hts  prep- 

arations were  toon  made — a few  tried  mery  in . 
fading  a boV  from  the  Capo,  chaired,  atni  an 
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need  their  services  tins  time*  biit  he  earner  the 
sear  of  life  wound  ; • . ; . J \ 

The  fast  rhiriucere?  thot  by  Mr.  Anderason 
&rtm*  him  ctmy  with  deligh L He  sprang  upon 
his  back,  and  plunged  his  hunting-knife  into  bis 
ffesk  to  aAr**rtaui  if  lie  m fat.  But  the  na- 
tives warned  him  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
A share  time  before  An  African  bad  leaped  on 
the  back  of  a rhitiocems  under  the  same  eixmm** 
*ianeea»  and  had  plunged  his  knife  into  him. 
The  brute  wua  only  stunned ; the  cold  stool  re- 
vived >*imt  and  he  rose  and  ran  towatd  the  river. 
Afraid  to  dismount,  the  native  clang  to  the 
creature^  Iwick,  more  dead  titan  alive;  and  had 
It  not  been  for -a  sudden  pause  of  ihe  rhinoceros,' 
which  enabled  another  of  cite,  party  to  send  a 
hall  through  Ms  lungs,  the  fate  of  tbAt  ridel 
would  have  been  very  ^lcor;  . ^ V;,  ; 

•JCo  kill  a rhinoceros  the  halt  mast  strike  ju*t. 
behind  the  shmiltlor.  with  & 'vifev  to  the  Ittngx. 
The  old  books  Of  leasts  teli  us  ih at  the  hide 
of  the  rh'iqonenw  la  hard  enough  to  turn  a 
ballet.  This  is  another  play  of  the  fetorl  a 
good  hall,  propelled  by  a gfex),  charge  vf  pntv- 
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books  of  hunting  that  have  ever  seen  the  light ; 
and  from  it  we  deduce  the  law  that,  in  the  case 
above-mentioned,  the  beast  is  sure  to  die.  In 
obedience  to  this  law  the  rhinoceros  which  we 
left  charging  Andersson  for  the  third  time  died 
submissively  at  his  feet. 

Gentlemen  who  wish  to  hunt  the  rhinoceros 
will  please  make  haste,  for  they  are  being 
slaughtered  at  a furious  rate  by  the  African 
Nimrods.  There  arc  men  in  Caflfraria  and 
Bcchuana-land  who  kill  their  hundred  rhinoce- 
roses in  a year,  and  take  their  horns  to  the 
Cape.  These  horns  are  useful  in  a variety  of 
ways.  As  drinking-cups,  every  well-educated 
Boer  knows  that  they  possess  the  virtue  of  de- 
tecting poison:  the  least  drop  of  any  kind  of 
poison  poured  into  one  of  them  will  make  it  ex- 
plode. Then,  powdered,  they  are  a capital 
remedy  for  convulsions;  with  a proper  amount 
of  advertising  they  might  become  a universal 
panacea.  Finally,  to  the  turner  they  are  worth 
half  as  much  as  elephant  ivory,  and  are  often 
sold  as  such. 

Talking  of  elephants,  Mr.  Andersson  was  not 
as  successful  a hunter  of  this  noble  game  as 
Gordon  Gumming,  or  even  the  Cingalese  Nim- 
rod, Baker.  Their  tusks  were  counted  by  the 
hundred;  his  by  the  score.  At  Ghanze,  how- 
ever, he  occasionally  fell  in  with  a troop.  The 
first  he  saw  surprised  him  while  lying  in  wait 
for  rhinoceroses  near  a pool ; he  fancied  he  could 
count  at  least  fifty  of  the  huge  creatures  cut  out 
in  bold  outline  against  the  sky,  and  browsing  hi 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  his  presence.  He 
whistled,  and  all  the  troop  raised  tail  and  trnuk 
erect*  and  looked  and  listened;  lie  fired  at  a 
large  male,  and  the  elephants  gallojKul  off  like 
a well-appointed  troop  of  horse-artillery.  The 
shot  had  been  well  aimed;  down  came  the 
brute : a magnificent  fellow  with  fine  tusks. 
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#mtel  Vtefe  took  the  Biiaiimeri  riF  ttoe  j jitem*  fan  a&  they  approached > Mom  than  once  hb 
his  earcasH  they  eared  fory  ami  twenty  teem  r fi'?^r  m on  the  trigger  of  hU  rifle,  but  >iu- 
hoars  afterwar*]  notlting  rmraunvd  of  him  hut  imjtesfdbdity  of  gnuing  a gwl  *btn  at  the  temk 
the  head,  the  sternum,  and  tome  gf  tbu  larger  or  inutle*  h^  vdthh^tefe  .-He  reii»int*f 
honest.  After  this  “tuck  ou^-as  they  »;nU  it,  in  this  jtiwitioij  till  the  olopharit'a  huge  bulk  vrit* 
Uie.Boen?  were  prepared  foru  actually  afore  him,  An  Hirteumnry  mofmb 

Pushing  on  a "little  farther  to  a vte v wfi  wells  betrayed  him;  the  ekpbam,  m t i Site  and  cn* 
at  a place  called  Kpbis,  ^fr  AodursBtm  saw  raged,  turped:  upott  the  frftrmjer,  ' jfai&ti&HK 
more  elfcphentf-  .He  itaed  -to  take  up  n com-  had  only  time  to  throw  hitttsdlf  fiat  on  fo>  fork 
nut  tiding  ilie  'jftfe&fc  uh4*tet  quiet-  when  down  kwccpinguifvay  some 

hr  for  his  riimy  to  come  to  fo  sfeff,  Wbe$.  he  large  atones,  fcehfcd  wldcft  ihc  hfemr  liiid  6t4 
arrived  ut  the.  spot  up  svoteft  dually  fo  silent.  &a  though  tinVv  had  .hoop  pebbles. 

As  night  Iclh  ftnumds  of  ail  sizes  ami  Mee*  ally  he  raised;  his  £un  and  fed  upward,  :;.Tfcc 
would  come  to  dtiftk— ^ebias,  grie»f«5,  exphrsioo and  the  hrute^  h& 

elands  go*t%  etc.,  with  an  oeeaskmte  rhinos  hounded  off,  ftn£/ojter*c4  tta,  fed  with  u bull 
rofi.  When  on  -the.  iodkvmii /■•!^ric)ephairitd. 'the  tinkling  life  throat,  Mr.  Anderson  stih*T  iefe 
banter  spared  smtetor  game;  ifei  more  Tt^dify  grids  that  his  other  pm  wiu.  mt  in  .»  state  to 
as  they  served  his  purpose  as  i&tetinoK  Some  ponglf  him  to  follow  up  the  tfins^t  hte  when 
time  before  the.  eiepfamtfffiDftde  &ter  appear-  a man  bps  ztk&  the  ffetefe «te  M teehte»tit 
ruice,  he  >ras  warned  of  their  approach  by  the  raised  above  : fc  he  peed  not  ho  At  any 

animal*  fd  the  pool,  The  gin^fe  hegun  to  Sway  trouble  to  £fek\ 

his  long  neck  io  and  fro;  the  gebro  to  whine  Those  sports  wers  at  length  brought 

; the  chute  to  tzrbx$$$iii&  elusion  by  An- Attack  of  ffotematisitn  which  par- 
z and  oven  the  rhinoceros  to  Jitelj  crip}i)od  Mr.  Atelersson.  it.  came  on  «ud 
Before  many  .seconds  elapse^'  deniy.athjr  some  days  nr  severe  exerifet  and 


m a , plain  tin*  tone 
the  smallest  spate 
&mirt  and  jgrtmt. 

one  by  one  ail  these  animals  would  slink  away  tefe  itetdfeBg  Mr,  Anderason  to  exrrnci aijte#: 
'tutor  til  l woods,  leaving  thi?  poo)  to  tho  exclusive  days,  left  him  vnih  t%  rrr^Veit 

enjoyment  of  the  monster^  whc»se  huge  form^  leg.  As  Ks  boy  assured  him^  ^ the  calf 
.tverejitat  l^comittg  visible  in  tiic  distance?  atid'  the  shin  ought  to  have  b&n*' 

nntil  tlie  whole  troop  had  quenched  tlic.ir  tiiirst  This  was  tin  hind  ranee  to  travding,  and  font- 
no  etTangiu  would  Tonturo  to  intrude  ujKut  the  teg  hi?  hunting  gear  at  KohU,  he  pushed  on  1j>- 
wemf  wirfd^thci  la£$h  then  ouly  a few  miles  di^irk' 

Lying  in  ambush  in  -oho  hf  thoaa^spot^  mie  On  the  fiSk  morning  fhe  natives,  whh  trer» 
Aruletwin  >iad  watehod  vainTr  for  the  in  advance,  suddenly  cried*  *m  reaching  the  ttfp 
fttippmeh  of  gainet  wlmn  fee  h*vmi  at  no  great  of*  ridge?  “Nghnu!  Ngumt^  That  instant  Mr. 
di^hstec  a clattering  noise,  as  if  a w^gon  wa?  AhdOrsson  wfe  with  item  • tmH  this  time,  aw 
heteg  hraiicdtitdefitlyomftfltonVpath.  Know-  jetumjgh,  nheet  Qf  water  lay  spread  at  hi> 

lug  that  no  wagon  exited  he  ir^re.iing  therm  ae  feet  ^ n5»  he  had  been  prepared  fortiiy 

su^h  a time,  ho  wpcladed  -thO! wrwh|5moti  htei* 
proceed  frotn  teepliknfs,  aaii  prt^AhUi  fer  acdiSon.  A rtei Attire  of  pleasure  and  pain..  His  tempk- 
It  trw(3  bright  tropical  nfghi*  with  attest' moon,  jbfohbce,  Pod  his  heart  began  to  hc»t  *6  vinient. 
ahd  ho  tooh  dis^ateed  a ^ lyf  that  ije  "was  obliged  dismount  and  Ban 
by  a huge  male,  trotting  dteTp  i<?  the  yery  jd*c»?  «gauwt  a bue  for  support  until  the  uxcitemdaf 
V-'tert  he  lay.  He  coafcssoa  Utet  hi*  heart  ‘tot  i bud  subsided ***  These  feelings,  for  which  Mt* 


orcnn*ri?  ..ntMaaiS. 


BEHEMOTH  AND  HI8  FEfENPS  AT  HOME 


A3Cf2*mX«l  TUX 

AticLo^&ou  think*  it  necessary  to  apofogUc;  need  j'  another  channel  to  the  Zdugft,  and  drives  the 
no  Hpokf^v  v every  ■wm'.tes,  m-  '.reader. -at*  boo\ a ‘ 
of  ti^vei,  viiuj  mfattiMiil  So 

graat  am  gained  jftt  &n?h  * cost, 

ttMght  wdSl  ^jo^eiilc  j^tom^  aerv'es.  ' ‘ ; 

The  take  to  vriueh  rumor  hw£  a*- 

9t»  oitonv  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
lake*  of  j^{)rtu  A3n*/rIj^  Mr.  Aadewa  {baud 
tio  he  act  over  Severity  miles  m circumference, 

4 ad  rixteeji  in  width  at  the  widest  part/  Its 
*Jw*£*i  U not  unlike  that  ©f  a pair  of  jipeetacles, 
to  Vrh5ck  the  natives  compute  i«<  hein^  /onsid- 
f?rahi};  narrower  at  the  ntidvlJe  than  »t  the  ends. 

TfKS'rtor<hcm  shore  ta  low  un&  wady,  without: 
reflation  of  any  kind  ? the  ^oxjthem  shore  is 
fringed  by  a dense  belt  of  msiieft,  which  Tender  ] $ hh Take . 
its  access  ira[rracti  cable.  At  a distance  of  anuic 
or  m fin  acacia  grove  gunrorinda  It.  The  na* 


wvfctet*  of  that  river  W*k  into  the  i*Jfce,  Place's 
how  dry  and  covered  with  reeds  on  tire  luke 
«hos#  were  identified  hy  oaUvea  a#  haring  once 
teea  irtYCinti.  with  water  ant!  eowmou  hshing- 
gt^jitttk  V 5*iith  on  the  odierhtaid,  in  the  water 
were  seen  trunk*  and  &#!te  of  trees*  which  had 
firidentfy  gewtt  on  dry  land.  /; :(  ; 

Hie  traveler*  *f  1&0,  ag  ba«  already  bean 
stated,  appwfcbed  the  Jake  from  the  southeast, 
sailed  upon  the  Zquga,  and  admitted  tt  t^ceyd- 
Wglr.  It  is,  however;  practically  useteft*  a»  it 
has  no  outlet  and.  no  cominuhica^v^tf  with  <he 
son*  Mr.  Ahd*j<*i>u  indulged  hopes  of  discov- 
ering kwothcr  grerwt  river  on  the  ©pjwriie  fide  of 
At  two  days  torn  die  northwestern 
come?  nf  rheKgnuih  the  naihcs  s*vv  that  a great 
• f liey;  **11  {^'viihkurii^a'kpViitht-: 
tires  xay  that  the  wuters  of  the  Kgatnt  reim?  jn— Bt^irw'e^urunJ  to  tire  Ovwnd>o  Country  and 
daily  f^cdL”  Certain  it  seems  that  there?  fo  rhe  Yt^Jon?  north  of  tUrt«u  While  in  iheOvam- 
a strange  ebb  and  .flow  la  the  lab?.  Gnmnis,  . the 

anchored  in  a few  inches  wafer  and  at  two  hup-  had  i?l>eenhited  on  'its  coutmv.  From  aU  tb^the 
tired  yards  from  shor^  wcre  Jqft  tu^inrid  drym  heard  Mr.  Andcb^on  cnncludes*~on  very  slight 
the  course  of  th  e night,  and  floated  ngtriit  in  the  data,  as  it*bexjis  to  vb — thnt  thoMukutu-M uko- 
raormng.  Mx.Anderesoit  ttiRyihcA  the  pbcnoim  vanja;  may  he  a river  of  lrt r^c  *iVx\  vi ii h a course 
■*  m>n  to  the  wind ; bnr  he  ju^.  bovn  siace  led  to  he-  of  several  hundred  nriles,  fionlng  wiibin 
liere  that  it  is  prodaeodhy  theiicion *»  etnaction.  two  days*  jtOmiey  fiom  Lake K^ami  to  the  wcm- 
Afrieoi  geems  intended  to  givv  tho  lie  fo  alt  ern  cousi  of  Afric?^  with  one  outlet,  now  known 
^•i'enviflc  principles,  .Eke where  the^y  tknv  to  as  Nour^e>  lliver,  i/r^wcen  17 r and  18°,  and 
the  f here  they  often  How  nowhere,  bm  stick  another  further  XU  the  rutrili.  lie  ulw>  cefi- 
denly  4tep  in  the  middle  of  a x>biu  and  form  d clndef — nti  verj*  fuh  tiiruttt^t^klhl  e.vuletice^- 
numdi.  In  this  younriry  and  in  Europe  rivers  that  It  irrt|pitef  n hue  fertile  rouuJtyT  fhdi  in 
ore  nantuv  at  ihe  a^att:e  aUd  i^^  In  ufdth  jir^ilucts  vjFrii  ^ 

and  hulk  .af  they  flow  onwntd : Iq  Africa  they  ’ The  mlum  ^ho  cretUfed  lel.e  NgrurJ  with 
are  wide  and  eotten vi? vq  at.  the  *onrec  and  <3 win-  an  extent  ^s]ual  to  Lake  r*tij>eiio?  wen'.  amtfiAt- 
dle  away  Into  small  ytre.-tros  its  they  ('rocei<|.  ■ ent  throughout.  A British  captain  ww*  Jed  u* 
<3ftr  .%ua  has  a tidc!r  and  our  hike*  lutvo  uou«:  tidier  that  the  iuhubitnhts  cf  its  riiorciJ  Acre 
.lUiia^-  ihe  «?v^e  i>,  the.  ‘mlc, ! The  >j^auri  is  fed  tlw  gtsnurue  original  CyHto|u*s,  whh  one  eye  in 
'frijr.lho  T?o;rc  >>n  tluv  mrth.  ami  cnipijed  ‘by  iho  the  centre  of  the  fore  bead  j timr  they  W'cnionu- 
fife'  ' hnt  at  times  the  Teo^e—  .wlbafe : kl,a  haliy  whs  tiothtfig  tn-  them— tlu/v 
^hivh  ;g  a eon ? id erahle -river  at  Koi  day^*  jour-  swallowed  it-  whole.*  Mr.  Amler^sun  vlid  rn.r 
ot*f  frvvm  the  Jake,  ihongb  quite  kiuuII  at  its  nee  soy  iTyglopfsa  -during  his  wit*  nor  did  hv. 
l^urrth— fimls  it#  usual  outlet  inadequate,  cuts  witueyi  the.  consaimjTtkm  of  l>nl>iiw  pilf-fo^iiuh. 


HARf'EP/S  1?EW  MOmmX.  M&GA23JS1S, 


is  the  title  which  the;  dvi  eticia 


tf>  thank  him ; hot,  to  their  MDagement,  lie  ■*»*>• 
m and  tmcoiiscfoua  of  the  happy  Ac *v 

ci  dent.  4 * 13  »LToo  ! by  my  fat  ben'’  said  t lie  lead 
f«g  Aiitiijccn  of  the  place,  *‘X  thought  you.  wm- 
Thfr  Wizard  rose  slowly*  Mid 
bis  wife  shaking  a milk,  sac  to  obtain  a, 
ImU;  butler  lor  her  hair,  replied  with  indigcg- 
litm,  ^ Do  you  not  see  my  wife  thurnhig  the 
thIu  es  as  sho  can  ?”  Still  this  m*  Duty  a 
shower,  Which  jkooti:  dried  op,  More  rtriu  wa> 
needed,  or  a faailue  was  inevitable.  Tlie  Re- 
cb nanus  growled,  and  complained  to  the  ruin- 
maker,  lie  Waft  ready  with  hi*  reply.  wYon 
only  gi  ve  me  sheep  kill,  I can  only 

uiakc  goat-rairi  pgl  ve  nie  fat  slaughter  ofxeh. 
and  T shall  let '^»rtdtn.H  The  oxen 
were  pitMiuced-  ufc tvc»  alight  tLtpenre*:  fofr,elre 
dmiight  wm  dediTittting  the  tatfl&y  $nrt  Mill  tjif: 
mih%ak«r  did  not  pwfbrra  hi#  tank..:  .Aii tifeiV: 
paring  (txi  ymlferesik,  he  vren I.  to  jibe  chiefs  me  I 
Udd  tb«ci  that,  the . heavens  being  ffteiV&te»  ho 
roust  have  a baboon,  alive,  and  free  from  blem- 
ish. Nut  a Lair  must  be  wanting..  It  was  v.-v 
easy  matter  to  catch  u baboon  at  all 
those  rocky  glens ; but  a party  of  the  best  bnnri 
or 5 set.  out*  and  after  great  fatigue  succeeded  in 
capturing  a young  one.  .A  t the  sight  of  U the 
wizard  screamed  that  his  4<  heart  was  rent  in 
pitfCe^*1  painriug  to  the  tail  of  the  baboon,  from 
which  wm«  hairs  bad  been  lost,  ilowever*  h" 
cirascnted  to  bring  min  if  they  would  let  him 
tnyre  the  hqtfrt  of  a lion.  The?  lion,  too,  **»> 
hunted  down,  at  no  -digit t risk  of  . life,  and  lnV 
heart  produeed;  but  ©tvJ i no m'm^  Driven,  final 
i\\  to  the  wall,  and  ruined  in  credit,  the  wizard 
l<ddly  imputed  bis  fiulure  bo  the  magical  art?  *d 
the  missioiiftries,  who  were  very  near  paying shv 
penalty  of  the  knave”#  jU  *qcefcs&  with  their  lirev 
Happily,  Mri  Moffat  stjccecdod  in  ptnrriuawg 
the  native,*  that  be  had  m more:  power  to  stop. 
limit  tfm  vri^rd  b>  make,  rain ; and  inatead  of 
the  parsons  It  -sra.*  the.  rMii-male*  who  #>** 

killed.  ; ;-f'V  . >>y  V.  ■'&  • ' ^ % 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Urike'gie.  sp ort  was  ez~ 


Raton  an 

the  Ngarui  give  riiemaelm;  they  ale,  J&  tojff  m 
trihe  of  the  Rechuawa^  end  probably  aceompa- 
cried  Iha  latter  on  their  imiptioa  from  the  norths 
The  aborigines  of  the  country*  w bo  call  tlmm- 
sclres  Bar^yty  or  u the  metiS  -scree  the  Batovj 
ana  as  slaves.  All  seem  to  t*$  poor,  dirty*  *hd 
dishonest They  are  goverited  m a democratic 
fashion,  live  <m  the  scant  produce  of  their  field*?, 
rear  bh1  fb<v  cattle,  am!  often  iti  dry  seasons  en- 
dure unheard-of  misery  from  j fee  and  thirst, 
Where  the  ,mis«ionarit^  have  poaeftated*  aims 
of  the  met!  have  been  induced  to  weuf  ^lotUiogr 
hot  the  iaigfi  [iHipot riorriAf  the  Beeh lianas  and 
the  cognate  race*  nonfiiie  thtftwelm  to  the  i^uul 
.nrip  of  leather,  liings  are  the  female  Ci^rume ; 
they  are  ofiicci  so  Urge  and  heavy,  that,  as  the 
chief  obsei-vied  cmUtxikpmmtXy  and  coarecly  to 
bu  yfeitore,  >lthe  vntnett  'grunt  under thoiJf  bar- 
dens  like  pigs.M  They  smoke,  snnlT,  and  drink 
beer,,  and  finding  that  the  Eilropeans  did  the 
like,  they  rather  conceived  a g«K»d  opinioii  of 
them  ; but  they  had  their  joke  at  their  visitors 
abonl  washing.  The  idea  of  putting  water  on 
the  body  inKteati  -ted  p'dnt,  is 

sblered  highly  comic  in  this  Vicinity  of  lriske 


The  Rev.  Mr.  iloffat,  whe^wotd  a fuix  bpok, 
though  if  nil,  abou  t the  Reoiiauntt^  ^omo  tWrtjnifU 
years  ago,  dej^rribes  their  wizards  simtiringly. 
Rain  being  the  chief  deridjemtush  in  tbM  oooh- 
tryv  die  wizards  profess  to  be  nriii- makers.  Du 
the  iiccarion  of  a great  drought  at  Kitrunmn,  the 
rhrofk  resolved  to  send  for  a gteax  yidn -maker 
who  lived  rivo  hundred  miles  away  in  the  north. 
Tta  great  sruin  came,  and,  marvdmxa  to  re- 
late, tiiongh  the  heavens  had  been  of  bnvss  for 
many  w*oeb»  up  to  the  day  of  his  arrival,  cm  that 
day  a copious  rain  ielt  llo  vtty  worshipedt  of 
coarse;  itnd  his  ardew — not  fo  sov^  lieida,  to 

collect  horiW  imd  so  forth  --'tfere  obeyed  wirit 
trayjmwng  alacrily,  0dc«t  the  isxtirt#  thought 
fbay  had  •CHught  him.  I 8uddeh1yf  at 


BEHEMOTH  AND  HIS  FBIE»1>S  *YT  HOME 


beguile  the  way  by  hunting  the  bippopotamas, 
this  was  & cohs>deratipn.  ; J'*.*  ‘\  ’.•  V<  ; \ 

Behemoth,  who  has.  nerer  had  a better  Uma#r 
than  Job,  kat  borne  to  oli  the  rivets  of  Africa 
south  of  23°;,  arid  in  the  heart  of  the  eoutioent 
h also  found  a couple  of  degrees fufiiteT  ubrih* 
Fomcierfr,  iw  oor  book#  of  nakinrai  hiAory  tell 
«fs  he  was  » milA  inc/iVtih^*^  brute;  40*  bis 
herbs  like  ft  Q^f0%wi\&t lob£  14s  eomtUiitiooft? 
9UOt%  m hiariVCr,  testtOOW 

•and  meditate,  *(  :*mder  *h&  the 

covert  of  the  t^d&hhd 

Jib  days  of  mhorence.  When  the  firc-lock  was 
invenn&d,  and  white  men  tjr^eded  hh  trw^ail 
haunts  to  perforate  hi*  hide  wuh  bfd]*,  % ehuhge 
came  over  J3eheni0ii<v  and  he  grew  <xu&tyv  fcnh 
dowed  with  epbrijio^^  is  ns^if 

equal  to  Um  rhinoceros  hi  *p&* *tftch  Urteu*- 
hr^  Iwelye  feet  fremi  si.oae  idtuftih— be  ftOfteof 
the  most  foipudubfe  dertj&&hs  Of  fl>£  tropics.  Sb 
widely  can  he  distend  a mm*  earn 

Oybwi n t and  an  did  juantej^ 
who  was-  smhcibiU£  of  a naturalist,.  though*  A uo 
iocaggerutioe  to  in  mHiifec  hint  mtd  a picture  of 
the  last  jodgmen^  : making  j cqmn  month  <h(? 

of  hell/4  Wl?  b u wise  beast,  endowed 
with  T'emavkhble  p*#r  of  Aehrory,  wn«^ 
and. -quick  sens&i.  Hod  he  the  Agility  of  the 
rhijwwxnos,  lie  Aould  he  the,  scourge  of  the  Be- 
flui-mtis;  h\rty  though  he  move^  nq  idly  enough 
in  the.  watery  cm  hm&  tlus  short mVss  of  his  leg* 
nre  it  disadvantage,  and  hi*  uiivriddy  bulk  m 
enouint)narw>  . / ' \ O.  • „ 

For  the  r.uko  of  his  teuth— wluch  &re  worth  $"G 
u pound  when-  in  good  cundUiOn-*- rtho  n/uives 
hunt  the  hippjpntflmus  pcfse^eringiy;  One  of 
the  mml  approved  modes  of  proceeding  h ufeft- 
ikally  the  same  as  that  which  w?i$  nnefenUy 
pursued  by  the  Egyptian  hunter*,  Djrecriuij* 
given  by  Ibodorua  Siculrm  wJU  uo*w*jr  pe*&etly 


efcUerre.  &iiinocerodesr  hippopotami,  Ouffaloes, 
hartebeeAtSs  paUahs,  reod-imek#,  etc.,  .were  con- 
molly  seen,  and  the  hunters  lived  a princely 
tab.  But  the  game  Mr.  Audecsapn  best  iomd 
fe>  vtuJfc  was  the  beautiful  koodoo,  an  antelope 
with  spiral  iioma.  Taking  evfeiy  thing  into  con- 
udetauoM . strength*  fymraetry,  expression,  no- 
bility of  raitiag^.  onduranre/  he  oonsidemd  the 
kooJor'i  :ibf  most,  a jtttvmb}o  bea-4  ho  h»d  ^een.. 
About  foat  high  at  tJm  sfttfuJtjer*  thu  IkotiHloo 
carries  heury  of  tb 'in  lcngtli, 

whbrh  oblige  him  to  hold  His  hs?.ad  b.iiph  iu  air, 
and  give  iodepcaileuce  to  his  gait.  When  pur- 
sued, he  springs  over  the  ground  in  bounds  of 
many  feet,,  and  if  the  country  be  favorable  be 
can  hardly  he  run  down.  Shy  ami  timid,  more 
over,  hy  nature,  lie  ia  perhaps  the  antdppe  tliat 
the  hunter  m»ist  mieJy  ktlb  ; many  smxessfal 
sportsmen  have  never  seen  a rringle  specimen  of 
the  ra(H5-  This  mity  Mw  bo  tuscribod  itv  some 
degree  to  the  eupaeUy  of  the  koodor)  iodlspejise 
with  they  cate.  t|f«  many  days  yriihont 

Ttskiug  ihe 

Aftex  navighung  fito  Teo^i  ak  Sf^f  As  the 
water  would  permit,  ahom  UP  &l\  Mr,  Aml«b- 
soo  timu?d  ttmthward.  The  Batouna  chief  hud 
promised  him  c?mos5^  for  his  reta rn'jf  bat  tvhoo 
ho  wtta  atfpiai  hi  4tert  he  tound  no  conVeytvm  e 
ready  bat  J^ed  rafts.  These  are  made  of  the  [ail- 
myra,  which  grews  in  abandonee  on  the  shores 


and  the  raft  is  made.  No  ligatures  arc  used  ; 
lajjt  from  tiinc  to  time,  as  the  raft  proceed^  new 
layers  are  placed  on  the  rop  to  replace  tlmse  an- 
demeat  U wjnch  have  become  waterlogged.  IT»- 
ftaiwfaetory  at  thu*  mode  of  traveling  appeared 
at  first  right,  on  second  though^  Mrv  Afdferfison 
recognised  its  merits;  iho  rafr^  are  much  *jafer 
than  canoc%  and  as  the  ft»vnier»  preposed  to 
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ihr?  hippopotamus  io  a ca- 
-i.-  ,,  v.m  before  be  is  exhausted 

i<^rr  from  loss  of  blood;  aiul 

> Behemoth  will  often  iu  this 

* case  crush  the  canoe  with 

* single  bite,  and  cut  his 
' assailant  in  two  wiih  his 

^5-^  huge  jaws.  But  such  ac~ 

A eidents  arc  rare, 

:•’  ' An  o t h cm  a t i v e devi  cc  i s 

**  Xht  dcicnjhH,  w hich  is  rep- 

" "•  tinted  in  the  adjoining 

Tliis  trap  is  predica- 
5 - ted  on  the  shortness  of  Be- 

hemoth's leg#.  When,  in 
\ the- course  of  his  morning 

\ '4  \ w;>lk,  he  meets  with  the 

: string  which  crosses  his 

I pathway  at  a few  inches 

horn  the  ground,  he  does 
..  i think  of  stepping  ov«  r 
**?  as  a long-legged  brute 
>■  •■  ■■•-■ ■*’•  ■’■•  : •'  • u hi,  but  fries  to  kick  it 

<v  • ■ • of  tli c w ny.  The  strii  e 

ciiltej  breaks  or  slips  oft' 

^ ti  i.  ger  to  v,  hi*  h it  is 
teiicd.  and  down  curric- 
. .Si'  M • harpoon,  which  is  a 
.i$SBS&y  !*••-;  of  wood,  made  heavier 

/.'IBBI1'"  with  stones.  Sometimes 

tho  hnrjoon  is  poisoued. 

■ . ' ..  t the  wound  it  inflicts 

usually  sufficient  to 
cause  death  without  poi- 
son; when  the  natives  sec 
the  trap  sprung  they  go  to 
^ - the  nearest  pool,  cunfi- 

dcotly  expecting  to  find 
Behemoth  a eorpfe,  and 
gloating  already  on  the  prospect  of  hippopota- 
mus rashers. 

Mr.  Andersscn  fulled  many  hippopotami,  He 
shot  them  easily;  the  ear  shot  being  invari- 
ably fatal.  Only  once  was  any  danger  run. 
He  hod  shot  a large'hippopotamus  width  disap- 
peared, as  xt&wl,  in  ihc  water.  A party  of  the 
natives  started  in  pursuit  in  a canoe,  and  were 
soon  out  of  right.  Ihc  raft  was  poled  after 
them  as  fust  as  possible;  but  at  the  first  turn  in 
the  river  Mr.  Andersson  was  shocked  at  seeing 
the  canoe  bottom  upward,  and  no  men  any 
where.  Happily  they  turned  up  on  the  there  ; 
the  wounded  brute  had  upset  the  canoe  and 
obliged  them  to  sw  im  for  their  lives ; and,  by  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  they  had  escaped  him  and 
the  crocodiles  and  reached  the  land  in  safety. 
On  leaving  the  lake  Mr.  An  demon  stnrted 
homeward  through  great  Nani  aqua -land,  which 
lies  between  the  Swakop  and  Orange  rivers. 
The  Namaquas  are  a miserable  race,  thievish, 
cruel,  and  treacherous  ; the  dominant  race  fit 
present  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  they  evince 
a barbarity  without  parallel  in  their  treatment 
of  their  neighbors,  J outer  Africaner,  indeed, 
has  already  been  sketched.  Professor  II aide  - 
man,  the  linguistic  ethnologist,  will  bo  charmed 


THE  IK) WNKaLL. 

for  the  present  day.  The  natives  arm  them- 
selves with  a harpoon  with  n single  barb,  and  a 
shaft  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length ; they  sally 
forth  on  a reed  raft,  and  let  the  current  float 
them  down  to  the  spot  frequented  by  Behemoth. 
Soon  an  experienced  eye  detects  several  dark 
patches  on  the  water  like  lumps  of  mud.  These 
are  noses.  In  breathless  silence,  and  lying  flat 
down,  the  hunter  lets  the  nift  drift  on  till  it 
strikes  the  body  of  one  of  the  unconscious  brutes. 
Up  then  he  springs  like  lightning,  and  down 
comes  the  harpoon  perpendicularly  and  with 
unerring  aim.  What  the  hippopotamus  may 
do  after  this  is  of  no  consequence.  He  can  not 
board  or  upset  the  raft ; ho  can  not  break  the 
strong  cords  to  which  the  harpoon  is  tied ; nor 
can  he  tear  it  out  of  his  body,  for  the  thickness 
of  his  hide.  So  when  be  dives,  some  of  the  na- 
tives slip  off  the  raft  into  a canoe,  paddle  hastily 
to  shore,  and  take  a trim  of  the  harpoon  rope 
round  a tree;  after  which,  the  sooner  Behe- 
moth gives  up  the  contest  and  the  ghost,  the 
pleasanter  for  nil  parties.  Whenever  he  rises 
to  the  surface  darts  are  showered  at  him  till  the 
water  is  crimson,  and  the  result  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  It  does  happen  occasionally 
that  an  imprudent  native  will  Venture  to  attack 
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that  tlu»  Tile  raoe  hayo  uo  word 
gyatiri>.«i&  in;  th^c* 

I4k«  ilicfe  **$  mpemUlcwa, 

wad  h^vft  tii  efew  j fcches  tfrid } fun?  ftiWifs.  Theft 

A^^xh^^oirig3^iaP^&49E3^^  Jfrted 

ipgethcr  iit' a rock  in  p&fefc  4iid  amity.  Being 
di^^ed  l/j  ^upremi?  Power,  iht?  skittered 
tfenwcAout:  the  %arth.  The  moon  thsu 
JW  Hi?,  amt  bade  b/m  go  ta  man  and  say  :p»' 
hum*  ft  As  1 djtft  and  afci  bora  again,  so  shutt 
j/m  dig  and  be  again  alive.**  (The  Aftiejrns,  if 
must  be  remarked,  always  say  that  the  moon  dies 
and  is  born*  in  allobiotT  to  the  sgtlirjg  and  riV- 
iiig.)  The  hare,  frvm  srufodi  ty,,  delivered  tlie 
m waee  me orrectly , It  said*  • v As  1 die  and  am 
ao/  bom  Again,”  etc.  On  «xsoertaintng  titip*  the 
mtxro  9few:iAi6u  '«t8^’  And':  fcfcretf  ft  slick  at  the 
hare.  which.  deft  her  lip*? ; wbrnev  this  .forma- 
ti*>ti  36f;  tfeu  animal's  mouth*  The  nimm  ahm 
vnc&d  the  haw,  and  |rrononnce.d  it  a wanderer 
forever Vio  the  face  ofthe  earth,  forbidding  nmn~ 
kind  to  eat  it,  because  it  ftad  tioi  nutritd  to 
mankind  ihn.^^od, m&sqgs'  h^nhng  iho  im * 
'monk iitjr  of  rife  V ; - 

The,  Nfttaaij'ttft*  l&liny*  that  man?  of  theft 
womea  cam  4c’  id££$iif£  ;to(ime  the  forms  of 
w ihl  beast^.  ^tt  daau^  Afexo nder  piekod  up  a 
siosy  3 1 A Kama- 
tfftfe  wa>  tmvelbt^^tfh  UU  wife,  who  was  o wifeh* 
whr*n  a Ux&\>  xtf&fyjFit  appeared  in  the  plain . 
5$w*td  the  man  to  ihe  womim,  ft  1 know  you  can 
tnftftfonn  yourselfirtto  a lion  ; do  so  now,  catch 
••»><&  of  those  wild  kor*<s  and  kill  it,  for  I nra  hun- 
gry. * The  woman  replied,  “You'll  bo  afraid. M 
ll^r husband  ftssitriug:  her  that  he  would  never 
he  afrnid  of  her,  she  i*3t  down  the  child,  and  hair 
txvHppcftfon  t he  back  of  her  neck  t her  un  i fc 
twrnftd  into  c{aw$;  her  ftsftturos  changed,  Blip- 
ping  iv/hbid  a tree,  she  drop |Md  her  $rin  ■ pottb 
oaaij  and  rushed  out  a perfect  |lbh<^  glaifott 


fearfully  at  her  husband.  Dashing  into  the 
■ plain  $W  pulled  down  a ri;bra,  then  returned. 


m ..  . % ..  ...  ....  „.  ,y . . ■ r fri|pp^..  _ ,x  r ,... 

the  man.  f|n  Wat>  in  ah  ago ny 
; “ Khoogh  1 <mougb  V he  r»:mr,ed.  “ I;ut  off  your 
, lion^  shape  Iv,  The  Woman  lionet  eyed  him* 

; gtowlitig-;  ftl7U  >tAy  hop?,  till  1 die,”  &ai<i  liit> 
j man,  {tightened  out  of  his  wiw,  ^ if  you  don’thc- 
• tome  a woman  agiain \n  The.  n 
■ ftpfiOttr.  the  tail  dft^tpwi  off,  the  lioness  stepped 
l*ehmd  the  me  and  put,  on  her  peuiebat  ; ihi4»/ 

| emerging  forth  in  her  original  tkape,  she  took 
her  child  in  her  urms  and  called  her  «u.sb#u)ii  . 
Tbit  mun^  said  the  legend,  never  a^knd  hid  wife 
to  catch  game  for  him  again. 

Mr*  A»4er«^on  drawf  b fearful  hi« 

sufferitig^  ou  his  long  ride  home-  * \t  trdvctftd^ 
he  soys,  “ei.0ar  uioae  or  aewTnpftUMid'bva  single 
rmri  ve,  ?ornfctftf*es  on  fonU  andat  rithers  on  homv 
back  or  x<oi-li(iekf  over  n jtftou*un  d jhileK  of  eoun  - 
try,  pans  of  it  emulating  the  Znlmtu  In  wsRreiJy 
of  water  and  geiterui  inliospUaliiy,  Tpn^ve  M 
too  feeble  to  express  ^hat  1 sutfemd  at  timv^ 

To  say  nothing  of  imm;»w  CBCiij  i:;;  fnini  lion*.. . 

nmt  Aether  da rigerbus  bea^  I wa>i  cbn stalftly ^hr: 
daring  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  the 
of  thi  rit-  <>t^ioriftfifv  1 %viL%...ai;i3iittc&-  m twiv 
days  with  oat  tasting  foed  • and  b not  unlVt- 
quetitly  happened  that  in  ihe  -vaunse  of  the 
twenty-four  tors  I ermld  only  oho*  lir  twite 
invhtan  my  parched  lips.  SoixicMmt*^  l weft 
owerwnne  by  these  ouise^,  joined  wirh  toddy  tV« 
tiguef  that  I foitued.  Once  both  my  Kte-td  «nd 
inysdf  (oa  wen  in  the  sketch  below)  dropped 
dfhen  ic  the  midst  of  a sand  plain,  where  we  re- 
mained u kmg  time  in  a bordering,  ext  un- 
K’ow&JimM®**,  and  exposed  to  nil  the  ihjn?foh« 
trffctfsof  a tropical  sun.  At  rim*s  T ^rirfe^lv 
! knew  what  I was  alxmt,  and  Bth^gered  like  a 
drunken  man . I $\u&  was  the  plemiufu  of 
ing  u\  AtVicjEL*  ’ ; \ O'*  '•* : O ‘ ' ‘t  x\y\': ; I'.*.:  Vj 


*./,  ? Y.ipv’,  :4  >* 


*>CftUOa  ixi>  ^CWO»  i>OWXv 
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HEN  the  great  traveler  Mungo  Park  had 
laid  himself  down  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  wilderness,  and  his  heart’s  anguish 
tempted  him  to  doubt  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
Most  High,  His  mercy  caused  a tiny  moss  to 
unfold  its  little  leaves  by  his  side;  and  as  he 
looked  upon  its  passing  ber.uty,  and  noticed  even 
a tiny,  joyful  flower  to  blossom  there  merrily, 
unknown  and  unobserved  by  man,  his  heart  was 
filled  with  new  faith  and  new  hopes.  The  hum- 
ble moss  became  an  angel  that  descended  from 
on  high  to  say  to  him,  as  God’s  angel  called  out 
of  heaven  to  Hagar,  “ Despair  not ; for  even  in 
the  dread  desert,  in  this  vast  grave,  tho  Lord 
still  upholdcth  life.  He  feedeth  the  tiny  moss, 
He  will  surely  not  forget  thee !”  Mungo  Park 
rose  once  more,  and  God  led  him  safely  to  his 
distant  home. 

Well  would  it  be  for  all  of  us,  if  the  modest 
but  ever-beautiful  mosses  were  such  sweet  mon- 
itors for  us  also.  But  how  few  of  us  know  their 
rare  beauty  I alas,  how  few  of  us  deign  to  read 
the  simple  characters  with  which  our  great 
mother,  Nature,  writes  her  impressive  lessons 
on  field  and  forest  1 They  could  teach  us  not 
only  to  know,  but  to  love  and  to  worship.  If 
St.  Augustine  had  held  his  sermons  in  such 
barns  and  ugly  churches  as  adorn  our  towns  and 
villages,  our  Saxon  fathers  would  have  been  but 
little  aroused.  But  he  spoke  his  great  words  to 
them  under  venerable  old  forest  trees,  in  the 
shade  of  gigantic  oaks,  amidst  the  mysterious 
rustling  and  rushing  of  mighty  branches,  and  the 
scene  itself  gave  weight  and  solemnity  to  these 
grand  meetings.  Do  not  our  own  camp-meet- 
ings owe  much  to  the  scenery  that  surrounds 
them  ? And  did  not  our  Saviour  himself  speak 
to  the  anxious  multitude,  now  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  and  now  upon  mountains  amidst 
a host  of  still  higher  peaks  and  ridges  ? Even 
if  we  were  but  to  read  the  simple  alphabet  in 
our  mosses  on  a stone  or  in  our  ferns  by  the 
side  of  a bubbling  brook,  we  should  surely  come 
home  daily  wiser  in  that  knowledge  which  tend- 
eth  toward  heaven. 

Small  and  insignificant  at  first  sight,  these 
mosses  lend  to  all  nature  a rare  beauty.  Here, 
tracing  down  a lively  burn  through  its  muirland 
courses;  we  linger  to  admire  the  soft  golden - 
green  patches  with  which  they  cover  up  every 
oozy  spot  or  well-head  on  rocky  margins,  put- 
ting forth,  in  unthanked  profusion,  their  beau- 
tiful fruit  and  roseate  flowers.  There  a soft 
cushion  invites  us  to 

“A  bank  of  moss, 

Spongy  and  swelling,  and  far  more 
Soft  than  finest  Leinster  ore  ;* 

and  when  we  stoop  down  to  examine  them  more 
closely,  we  are  struck  with  the  neat  mimicry 
of  their  treelike  elegance.  In  hazled  deans 
they  lap  over  grave,  bare  rocks,  and  shelving 
banks,  or  they  cover  the  gnarled,  twisted  roots 
with  cushions  of  luxuriant  softness ; in  the  se- 
cluded dell  we  find  them  hanging  in  plumy, 
dark-green  masses  over  the  front  of  some  drip- 


ping rock,  incrusting  it  gently  with  the  lime  of 
the  water  that  oozes  softly  and  sweetly  through 
their  dense  shading  vail. 

High  in  the  North  they  vie  with  grasses,  in 
the  vast  spaces  they  cover  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  all  pastures,  mbuntain  lands  and 
moors,  deans  and  dells,  abound  with  their  ex- 
uberant growth.  Nor  are  marshes  and  pools 
neglected ; so  far  from  it,  mosses  act  the  main 
part  in  filling  them  up  with  their  deep-green 
masses,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  and  decom- 
position they  contribute,  more  than  all  other 
plants,  to  form  that  most  useful  kind  of  fuel, 
our  peat.  Far  and  near  they  form  a bright- 
green  carpet  that  lies  gently  spread  over  the 
heaving,  elastic  surface  of  the  moor;  and,  as 
generation  after  generation  sinks  down  into 
darkness,  layer  after  layer  is  formed  to  produce 
at  last  an  invaluable  treasure.  Silently  and 
noiselessly  the  lonely  laborer  then  digs  his  win- 
ter provision  of  moss-peat,  and  values  it  higher 
than  crackling  wood  or  cannel  coal. 

Few  of  the  mosses  only  are  known  to  blossom 
and  to  bear  fruit  when  exposed  to  the  light  in 
pastures  and  open  places.  It  is  in  shadowy 
nooks,  on  rock  and  fell,  on  earth-capped  dykes 
and  tho  trunks  of  aged  trees  mainly,  that  they 
exhibit  the  fullness  of  their  rare  beauty.  Here 
they  may  be  found  in  perfection  and  luxuriance, 
especially  daring  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
reward  the  observer  by  their  unexpected  variety 
and  great  elegance. 

Their  very  modesty,  however,  has  caused  the 
poor  mosses  to  be  treated  with  greatest  injustice. 
The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  distinguish  them 
from  other  plants  of  similar  shape  and  structure. 
To  many,  all  tiny  forms  that  show  no  distinct 
blossoms  and  barely  approach  to  the  forms  of 
regular  leaves,  are  one  and  the  same  class  of 
mosses.  Lichens  and  algsc,  liverworts  and 
horsetails,  all  are  thrown  into  one  great  race. 
Neither  the  Iceland  moss  nor  the  Reindeer  moes 
is  a genuine  moss ; and  so  it  happens,  especial- 
ly in  poetical  language,  with  the  vast  majority 
of  so-called  mosses.  Their  true  nature  and  dis- 
tinctive marks  can,  however,  but  rarely  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  as  they  also 
belong  to  the  plants  which  Linnd  called  Crypto- 
games,  because  they  hide  the  sweet  secrets  of 
their  love  and  their  tiny  blossoms  from  the  eye 
of  man.  Hence  their  importance  in  the  sketch- 
es we  propose  to  offer  of  a w orld  that  is  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  the  careless  observer,  and  which 
may  thus  be  justly  called,  as  far  as  it  regards 
millions  of  men,  a “New  World.” 

Mosses  differ  from  algse  and  lichens — which 
often  resemble  them — mainly  in  the  higher  en- 
dowment with  leaves,  an  ornament  which  is 
never  found  in  the  humbler  classes  of  these  tiny 
plants.  But  as  Nature  never  proceeds  with  start- 
ling suddenness,  but  ever  passes  from  step  to 
step  in  gentle  transition  to  most  beautiful,  reg- 
ular order,  so  there  are  numbers  of  mosses  also 
to  be  found  that  have  not  as  yet  a stem  set  with 
leaves,  but  consist  simply  and  wholly  of  an  odd- 
ly-shaped, much-varied  foliage.  But  even  here. 
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when  the  resemblance  to  lichens  and  sea-weeds  Marchantia.  All  others  are,  more  or  less,  strict- 
wonld  apparently  efface  all  distinction,  and  be-  ly  limited  to  certain  localities,  and  venture  not 
wilder  the  observer,  the  microscope  has  revealed  into  the  regions  of  genuine  mosses.  They  fear 
to  us,  of  late,  an  essential  difference.  Their  frosty  heights  and  lofty  mountains,  and  love 
inner  structure  i3  vastly  superior  to  that  of  all  rather  to  dwell  in  damp,  shady  valleys,  in  lowly 
other  competitors,  and  what  draws  at  once  a dens  and  cozy  glens.  While  the  mosses  find 
broad  line  of  distinction,  is  the  fact  that  mosses  their  way  even  into  the  cities  of  man,  and  set- 
possess,  like  higher  plants,  two  sexes,  and  a tie  contentedly  on  the  roofs  of  his  houses,  the 
most  beautiful  apparatus,  by  the  aid  of  which  liverworts  barely  dare  to  seek  a home  in  his  or- 
they  produce,  in  the  dark  bosom  of  their  tiny  chards,  or  send  their  boldest  sisters — the  above- 
blossoms, the  desired  sporules.  Such  instru-  mentioned  marchantia — to  the  foot  of  some 
ments  have  nowhere  been  found  as  yet  among  damp  wall.  A like  peculiar  feeling  makes  them 
algae,  lichens,  or  fungi.  The  fruit  itself  also  shrink  from  frost  and  snow ; the  more  we  ap- 
differs  much  from  the  so-called  sports  of  the  proach  the  polar  regions  the  smaller  becomes 
lower  classes : it  consists  of  a well-closed  mem-  their  number.  Norway,  however,  and  Scotland 
brane  of  cellular  texture,  and  is  filled  with  di-  produce — thanks  to  their  ever-moist  climate— 
minuitive  seed-sporules,  whioh  it  emits  at  a giv-  more  varieties  than  any  other  part  of  the  North; 
en  time,  and  often  in  a most  curious  manner.  one  family  only,  that  ever  dwells  as  parasites 
To  the  smallest  of  mosses,  and  we  may  add  upon  the  tranks  of  trees,  abounds  in  vast  num- 
to  the  fairest  also,  belong  the  liverworts — plants  bers  amidst  the  tropics.  The  strangest  and  odd- 
that  we  love  on  account  of  their  good  Saxon  cst  varieties  may  there  be  seen  to  cover  fig-trees 
name.  Saith  the  old  herbalist : “ The  liv- 
erwort is  under  the  dominion  of  Jupiter, 
and  under  the  sign  of  Cancer.  It  is  a 
singularly  good  herb  for  all  diseases  of  the 
liver,  both  to  cool  and  cleanse  it,  and  help- 
eth  inflammation  in  any  part,  and  yellow 
jaundice  likewise.”  Hence  its  good  name. 

But  liverworts,  also,  have  suffered  under 
the  great  injustice  that  allows  the  noblest 
deeds  in  history  to  be  achieved  by  agencies 
which  are  never  mentioned,  and  often  not 
even  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
humble  soldier,  who  by  his  dauntless  brav- 
ery carries  off,  as  if  by  contagious  rapture, 
all  who  arc  near  him,  and  thus  decides 
the  fate  of  the  battle,  is  not  named  in  the 
pompous  bulletin;  but  the  general  who 
won  the  field  is  praised  by  his  friends,  and 
his  name  made  immortal.  So  also  with 
the  mosses.  We  admire  the  beauteous 
green  dress  with  which  they  cover  rock 
and  tree;  we  honor  them  for  their  busy 
work  in  gathering  moisture  from  a thou- 
sand invisible  sources,  and  thus  feeding  forests  and  cinchones,  around  which  twines  the  fragrant 
and  rivers  for  the  benefit  of  mighty  nations,  but  vanilla  in, loving  embrace,  and  weaves  fair  gar- 
we  forget  the  humbler  sisters,  the  liverworts,  lands  with  paulinise  and  passion-flowers.  The 
Their  sad-colored  dresses,  their  close-clinging  gigantic  plants  of  those  primeval  forests  shelter 
leaves,  and  their  very  resemblance  to  the  higher  the  tiny  liverworts  under  their  huge,  leatheiy 
forms  of  genuine  mosses,  make  us  overlook  leaves,  and  protect  them  as  safely  as  the  granite 
their  useful  service,  their  invaluable  assistance  rocks  of  Norway  against  the  fatal  rays  of  a trop- 
in the  great  purpose  for  which  all  mosses  were  ical  sun. 

created.  They  differ  from  genuine  mosses  in  the  form 

Modestly  hid  under  dripping  rocks  and  dash-  of  their  fruit  mainly.  By  far  the  largest  nam- 
ing cascades,  in  the  shade  of  a noble  old  tree,  ber  of  mosses  have  a kind  of  oddly-shaped  cap 
and  by  the  side  of  fresh,  prattling  springs,  they  or  hat,  which  covers  their  tiny  seed-vessel,  and 
unfold  their  rare  beauty.  Few  plants  on  earth  protects  it,  like  the  covers  we  wear  on  our  heads, 
are  more  delicately  made,  few  more  gracefully  against  the  fatal  effects  of  wind  and  weather, 
formed ; if  not  clad  in  bright  green,  they  love  a Liverworts,  on  the  contrary,  rest  forever  un- 
blnish  color,  and  at  times  a strange,  elfin-like,  covered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a 
reddish  hue.  Their  vagabonds— rfor  the  races  most  curious  contrivance : elastic  springs,  that 
of  plants  as  well  as  those  of  man  have  their  law-  act  with  all  the  force  and  precision  of  the  slings 
less  members — roam  freely  over  stagnant  waters,  of  the  ancients,  and  cast  their  diminutive  spores* 
and  swim  gently  to  and  fro  at  their  pleasure,  upon  the  opening  of  the  fruit,  far  and  wide.  A 
Only  one  of  these  liverworts,  however,  may  be  variety,  called  the  Fat  Nerveless  (Aneuris  pin - 
said  to  be  a true  cosmopolitan — the  so-called  puis),  shows  very  clearly,  and,  in  Figure  1, 
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fold  themselves  with  a truly  wonderful  elastic 
power.  . -i(  -(  ,,  ;(!  ;‘\  ; * ] .'  • ; 

Thu  tiny  basket*  winch  are  lw>rne  trpwr  the 
surface,  of  some  of  these  hmnbie  liverwort*,.  like 
the  Mahy-<>hAped  JMnnhaiitjX  are  structures  of 
singular  beuuty  (Figure  4). 

This  irf  the  true  cosmopolitan  among  the  liv- 
erwort#; w.  find  \t>  m the  wuie  exuberance  W 
tho  sw*am$*a  of  iireehbintf  &ml  Labrador,  uad  in 
t ho  dUiual  murages  of  N ew  Holla mL  it  cor- 
era  with  its  superb,  luxuriant  carpet  of  softest 
green,  the  abandoned  coal- kiln  in  the  dark  &>r« 
cot,'iuitj  die  damp  walk  in  the  r/»ufat  of  a pop- 
ulous city,  On  fern  land  it  spreads  it*  ipj ounr- 
ic3S  rosette#  in  passing  splendor  over  the  favcl 
ground ; in  Iwggy  waters  h raws  its  fvlwgft  in 
light,  graceful  crowns-,  ?t*  ,?es'd-u**H?is  Vihen 
they  mature,  lc«okl  for  all  the  world,  Bjte  dimin- 
utive hiMs -neats  (Figure  /J),  the  of  *hkh 


Ffatttt*  2.  Fiupiur  8. 

e'tllhd Or  riling  mar  be much  mag- 
Mifiod,  #itU  i&  four  tfmaU  *»pnrc&  Ite  beauty 
wfnotbf  w tithursi  jttf surpassed,  The  very  fra- 
gile and  exquisitely  :U'lb  *u:  leaves 

they  e&it  far  vwlicd-*sir»  of  h deep,  p‘*h  green, 

>v  We  sterna  sfet  ne  re- 

liaa&iifcg  white*  Tte  dhy  cap- 
side*  on  dte  eml,  again,  are  of  a d&rfc  violet, 
and  die  still  smaller  *U>?gt 
yellow,  In  «nothor  iltti^retiiou  (Figdj*o  3) the 
peculiarly  arranged 

ft  fa  supposed  the  little  edmgs  ixre  enabled  to oet 
with  3u»?h  surprising  fprc>v  may  be  still  - tuom 
dL<*mctly  »c«nx.  They  are  eoited  up  w a dembie 


' ' - ;■.$%'■  ■ Ftpr Jen' a 

are  adorned  with  a glistetiing  ftwfae,  while  with- 
in lie  a linm^r  plains 

These'  liiihr  e^Sk-—fef  ifrgjr- are  nothing  more— 
gradually  raise  themselves  upon  almost  ih.rfaihJu 
fodfaralki^  until  at  hist  they  assume  the  farm 
of  minute  dfaka,  lying  free  within  tlie  oozy  nest 
in  which  .they  had  fim  aj/pieared,  Ram*  cento 
to  ditir  utd  md  carry  them  over  the  low  edges 
h>  theft  futuro  home  im  wdl-choAen  ground. 
Many,  however,  prefer  staying  at  (fame,  amJ 
there  grow  upon  the  ytziy  Mock  from  which  they 
had  been  developed,  thru*  forming  now  fxumis 
upon 

Other  liverworts  produce,  on  the  top  of  long, 
lofty  stems,  at  the  time  of  maturity,  dirk -brown 
capsules  of  square  <#r  elongateil  *kape,  which 
contain,  by  the  side  of  faefeiiq  also  a v umber  of 
tiny  flings  (Figure  fr).  the  capsule  grows. 


Dyvw?  0. 


the  tpfhfcl  Hbhoria  pnhhyo  end  unfold  greduaUv, 
until  at  la^t  .va|h  ofjhe  itjaj  U)x  arc 

no  longer  able  h\TwUl'ihe  prepare.  They 
burst  commonly  mtd  pjur  end  a^iwning 


Fk*uek  4. 


mrEm 


the  form  of- a ems*,-  the  contents  tc»  he 
-w^ttcr^d  MCixcwtL  Jim  the  variety  of  modes  in 
nhh.*h  they  thus  open  and  give  <?gr<?8$  id  the 
seeds  within,  is  almost  without  limit : *>ow  titer 
‘•pen  little  doors  at  the  side,  and  now  they  split 
lengthways,  qfict  the  manner  of  pods.  Fwd) 

. Hth£  essse  in  the  heantifal  BLirtctwiv  of.lVrtv 
and  (jhUi  (Figure  7).  In  one.  nf  the  trim 
tnriona  varieties  Jher  actually  jo.rfc  ©ff*-  imp 
door  at  the  trip,  h^mryg;  a ttwftd  little  crj^eyt- 
ing.  out  of  which  the  well  dtldden  sttng*v/r>ti; 
U ‘omtnerioe  t(i  yhwifc  forth  their  almost  inrisi 
I 'de  wporps  (iM-nm’  £y 
| Greater  H?ili  h thn  variety  of  y?uh 
ft  'vWtfh  the  f rtil t ofli  mvwhvar* irimly 

:»  n domed,  though  U6rt  atm  thv  aid  of  the  nd~ 
* ?vtcr, ift  Kuyuircd  to  enjoy  the  full 
]®^;‘dt'td>j|sn:  j6^c^0i00y;/  ®>eae  leam 
jtdy^  H t!?,\  truth  ttfcithev  Actn*  >uyne  n^$v 
pryelna* hm 

me.  Of  the  eighteen  hundred  wcdl-hnowtv 
- varieties  We  add  u fi*w  uf  the  <*\ore  inter- 
“ e^ingy  iy  hioh  to  the  in^rtn^py^ 

a ><iaidh  *hapdess  muss,  while  tusder  the  mi- 
en^opo  uieir  large  tmd  yet  e.x»|nisirdrdeli~ 
eat^  ee)^  fcod  thefr  gre&t  wgularity  of  fvrnj, 
ftfTord  ns  rw  amal]  enjoyment  Thus*  when 
flvtt  Ipok  at  the  I?w a rf  L i Vcrtvo rt  of  Jtm- 
fWdhn/  ( j Figure  Cl), 


how  Little,  does  the  exterior  promise  of  been- 
ly  uo4  oU>gnnrr)  But  the  aspect;  changes  at 
ifm  fim  Joofc  through  the  rnirntecope 

we  aeehnwljtfw fhell&fc  Welh 
fhwed  htnrea  Htmtmtid  the  stem  hi  graceful 


cvrc’nlar  Juses.  No  ;rib  or  m?rre  divider  litem 
a«  thi^  marlwng  at  oooe  the  groic  differ* 
€nr<*  between  tins  rice  of  tm*nrort»and  itmi 
i# hich  isemV.twed  with  regular  feirves.  B*t, 
chute  a$  ih&J  lie  tipon  each  other,  none  inter- 
fares  with  it*  ne%libor,  m&  tteefc  pels  it*  due 
rho re  of  heat  Mid  light,  The  simplest  are 
Rlfogether  undivided,  w>d  rearmfile  ordinary 
JeaPes  (Figure  lljf  >iiih$t$  Itegin  to  show 


Ii<Hr  ft; 


serrated  edpx&t  and  thus*  they  iwTea&e  in 
beauty  and  greater  ?ad ommen t f Fi^jfe : 1 2% 
nntU  thw  split  Into  a thousand  feathery 
jd limes  (Figure  13),  4imJ  at  last  no  longer 


Fmr*x  to 
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*ppfe ar  to  belong  to  the  same  family  (Figure  shrank  under  hard  frosts,  blooms  forth  $meW  in 
H)V  i iottiintiv.  When  the. 

The  life  of  Evcrwori*  te  etfc  ^pes?d*m!  tm  ' utmptrits  rush  fiercely.  Uijongh  the  trembling 
moisture  as  tht  of  their  tfcfctftort*,  the  Kt-h-  • forest  vpd  strip  troe.  alter  gh^rr.  ^-hen1 

eo%  Imfc,  fortanatej^  they  ahdvfc with  U<et»  also  the  I&&  iKabiotw  have  blossomed  in  vniu,  and 
<v  !Lk«  ton^oiiv  of*i>fc  power  of  reviving.  As  the  bitches  fly  buHily  from  one  white  fentheiy- 

they  vx*m*r.  but  of  h «it*gftr  layer  of  celii,  and  *eed.y*&M*i  to  another,  then  is  the  time 
thc»8  tfecy  df^r  IfirplwWrtSu  They  flourish  nor  in  bright  sum- 

wtth  wfcen*?jKf  they  ^ ittbtt»m6,fbey  vie  not  With  their  more  gorpsons 

posed  b*  ihe  iwys^f  the  mtu  l ii*teT*  ttmong  the  flowers.  But  when  grasses, 

A rinxk  ¥&&&  tfi&fcrami  teririklev  )Mti}  at  t*st ’ And £pi$4j8j  am!  rashes  wove  roourofriliy  te.  and 
look  nnn^n&tu*bi;r  -<fcft&  there, w<  the  Hidden  $rus&s  when  the  dark  brown 

oven  unde?  mfbh  ^ix^ive  appearance  as  orrhide^  Mami  sri6T  and  stem  \<v  rhe  nde  of  the 
wooa  m tha  faded  liverwort  h snoistcfned.  the  curly  heather,  when  itte  pall  of  winter 

Already  fa' sink  fowep  upon 

/;'' '■  ; put  forth  their  simple,  bumbfc  btt&aiyv  Amidst 

\ J erergmm  forest*,  or  in  the  xh&tfc  of  &bri£bt 

/ SV  • . ; V / ’ , 'XV-:  X '*■*'  holly*  $rmn  velvety  of  »jHid&a 

\ / j * Sa&a  to  spread  their  soft  cover  uvfer  decaying 

v k #*  / leaves  anil  dried  branches. These  <?«?  tihe 

m \ ji  J|  / liverworts.  Kray  their  green  is  freshen  and 

^ ^ 3*  ! ‘ doejvcM;-.}  now  their  tin 1)7  diminutive  foliage  no- 

X ;aaS0^^yi  i ! fnita  ikj  vrnotft  delicate  tracery*.  Yyhat  svreet 
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SKETCHES  OF  OLD  THEBES. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

IT  was  after  midnight — a calm,  still  night — 
when  we  swept  around  the  lower  point  of  the 
island,  and  swinging  into  the  branch  which 
comes  down  from  the  eastward,  laid  our  boat  at 
the  land  close  under  the  columns  of the  Temple 
of  Luxor.  The  men  were  very  still  in  all  their 
movements,  for  the  ladies  were  sleeping,  and 
we  had  a crew  that  were  remarkably  intel- 
ligent for  Arabs,  and  remarkably  attentive  to 
our  wishes. 

Jacques  and  I sat  on  the  cabin  deck,  wrapped 
in  our  cloaks,  for  the  night  was  cool,  and  watch- 
ed the  growing  magnificence  of  the  temple  as 
we  approached  it.  It  seemed  to  rise  in  the  air 
before  us,  and  its  stupendous  proportions  became 
gigantic,  and  even  supernatural,  in  that  dim 
light  which  seems  always  to  be  the  fitting  shroud 
of  Egyptian  grandeur.  The  columns  of  the 
principal  court — which  are  now  the  only  portion 
fronting  on  the  river,  the  rest  beihg  concealed  by 
mud  houses — appeared,  in  their  lonesome  great- 
ness, like  the  memorials  of  a race  of  men  that 
knew  and  talked  with  gods ; and  in  their  shad- 
owy presence  we  could  well  imagine  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed  watching  our  arrival. 

There  were  no  boats  at  Luxor.  The  fresh 
wind  of  the  previous  day  was  too  valuable  to 
upward-bound  travelers,  and  they  had  all  gone 
on  without  pausing  to  look  at  Thebes.  It  was 
well  for  us  that  it  was  so,  for  it  appeared  more 
as  if  we  were  arriving  at  the  desolated  site  of  an 
undent  dty,  and  less  like  a resort  of  modem 
sight-seers.  A few  days  later,  when  there  were 
four  or  five  boats  lying  at  the  shore,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening  saw  ten  or  fifteen  gayly-dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  strolling  across  the  open 
space  which  lies  between  the  temple  and  the 
beach,  the  scene  was  very  different,  and  almost 
modem.  But  now  all  was  profoundly  ancient. 
The  very  skies  for  once  looked  old,  as  they  bent 
down  over  the  site  of  a city  of  a hundred  tern- 
’ pie-gates,  and  the  stars — 

“Jacques,”  said  I,  “do  not  the  stars  look 
old  and  weary  to-night  ?” 

What  a vigil  theirs  has  been  above  the  mighty 
Nile  I The  steady  march  of  Time  has  been  be- 
low ; never  yet  has  God  permitted  him  to  tread 
the  sapphire  floors  above.  Yonder  all  is  as  it 
was  when  Eve  was  young  in  Eden,  and  human 
love  and  hope  as  pure  as  the  hopes  and  loves  of 
angels.  Below,  all  is  changed:  the  mark  of 
years  is  on  every  thing.  Bat  nowhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  little  globe  that  we  call  earth,  no- 
where has  the  vigil  of  the  sons  of  night  been  as 
sad  as  here. 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  the  new  world — in 
the  veiy  dawn  of  human  existence  after  the 
flood — that  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  laid. 
He  who  led  his  followers  here  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  deluge  from  Noah,  perhaps  had  seen 
its  subsiding  waves.  And  after  him  nations  and 
races  swept  over  Egypt,  and  dynasties  changed 
with  the  shifting  desert  sand,  and  the  river  rose 
and.  fell  and  rose  and  fell,  and  the  same  solemn, 


calm  watchers  looked  down,  night  after  night, 
on  all. 

I thought  of  one  scene  as  I sat  that  night  on 
deck.  You  may  think  it  an  imagination,  pure 
fancy,  or  what  you  please.  It  is  vain  to  forbid 
imaginations  in  such  a place  as  that.  Midnight, 
profound  and  calm;  moonlight,  holy  as  the 
memories  that  seemed  verily  to  compose  it; 
stars,  watching  with  deep  eyes  the  plains  of 
their  long  vigil ; ruins  that  were  gray  centuries 
ago,  and  on  whose  mystical  forms  the  men  of  the 
early  ages  gazed  with  as  much  of  awe  and  won- 
der as  we  do  now — all  this  in  a land  where  men 
had  lived  and  toiled,  had  walked  and  talked, 
and  eaten  and  drunken  and  slept,  had  loved 
and  perished,  in  successive  generations,  since 
a period  to  which  neither  record  nor  tradition 
can  assign  a date — all  this,  I say,  was  certainly 
enough  to  rouse  imagination,  and  quicken  fancy 
to  its  freest  play. 

Once,  as  the  boat  was  coming  to  the  land,  I 
looked  across  to  the  western  hills,  above  the 
throne  of  Memnon,  and  for  an  instant  saw  a 
flashing  light,  that  might  have  passed  for  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  among  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
Thebans.  I knew  it  was  no  ghost  light,  and  I 
knew  as  well  that  it  was  a veritable  farthing- 
dip,  and  no  doubt  held  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab 
who  was  so  intent  on  his  work  of  robbing  a new- 
ly-opened tomb  that  he  forgot  his  caution  for  a 
moment,  and  allowed  his  light  to  shine  out  on 
the  plain.  Perhaps  no  other  person  saw  it,  but 
it  was  enough  to  call  before  me  the  scene  on  the 
hillside,  and  in  an  instant  all  of  its  wild  strange- 
ness was  present  to  my  imagination. 

This  hillside,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  is 
fuff  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  manifest  that  a 
broad  street  once  crossed  the  plain,  near  the 
head  of  which  Memnon  and  his  silent  com- 
panion sit  now  as  then,  and  the  passage  be- 
tween them  led  onward,  by  temple  walls  and 
stately  erections,  to  the  place  of  burial — the 
place  where  now,  from  day  to  day,  we  open 
tombs  and  disturb  the  rest  of  ancient  Egyptians. 

That  all  is  changed,  no  one  need  be  told.  The 
great  plain  of  Thebes  is  a cultivated  field,  and 
Memnon  and  his  nameless  companion  sit  in  sol- 
itary grandeur,  looking  with  mournfully  fixed 
gaze  half  the  year  on  the  flood  that  spreads 
around  their  feet,  and  the  other  half  over  the 
desolate  site  of  the  great  city.  But  Memnon 
would  not  sit  so  quietly  on  his  rocky  throne  if 
the  desecration  that  is  carried  on  behind  his 
back  were  perpetrated  before  his  eyes.  It  would 
rouse  an  Egyptian  god  from  his  stony  silence, 
and  startle  the  very  sleep  of  granite  kings  to  see 
the  hideous  disentombment  of  their  ancient  fol- 
lowers, and  the  profane  pollutions  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries they  built  to  sleep  in  till  the  return  of 
Osiris. 

It  was  up  the  broad  street  of  temples,  statues, 
and  palaces  that  the  funeral  processions  in  for- 
mer days  were  conducted,  and  the  dead  were 
deposited  with  kingly  pomp  in  tombs  that  are 
now  invaded  by  the  Arabs  of  Goornou,  who 
work  by  night  for  fear  of  the  government. 
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Achmct  wns  abroad  that  night.  I thought  it 
was  heT  and  he  told  me  next  day  that  1 was 
correct.  He  had  discovered  the  entrance  to  a 
new  tomb,  and  when  his  light  flashed  on  my 
eye  he  and  his  companions,  ten  holf-naked 
Aral*,  had  at  length  burst  in  the  rocky  wall, 
and  the  magnificent  starlight  of  Thebes  shone 
on  the  resting-place  of  an  ancient  prince. 

Long  ago,  longer  ago  than  with  ottr  feeble 
powers  we  can  count,  in  the  days  when  Joshua 
was  judging  the  children  of  Jacob  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  that  tomb  was  dosed  on  tbe  last  of 
the  group  of  sleepers  that  lay  in  its  gloom.  I!e 
was  a prince  and  priest,  and  yonder,  across  the 
plain,  stands  tbe  great  temple  within  whose 
walls  he  had  worshiped,  and  offered  incense 
and  sacrifice.  One  by  one  he  had  laid  in  this 
tomb  the  beloved  dead  of  his  household.  Men 
had  affections  in  ancient  days  ns  now.  Men 
loved  in  old  times  as  in  modern.  They  looked 
cm  fair  brows,  lost  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
blue  eyes,  clasped  graceful  forms  to  their  breasts 
with  all  the  passionate  fondness  of  men  in  these 
days.  And  women  were  as  lovely  then  as  now. 
Who  on  earth  could  be  more  ravishingly  beau- 
tiful than  was  the  wife  of  Abraham,  whom 
kings  adored  ? Who  more  divinely  fair  than 
lUchel,  whose  young  and  delicate  hcanty  won 
the  heart  of  Jacob  when  it  was  growing  cold  in 
years  that  we  think  now  almost  too  old  for  hu- 
man passion? 

Why,  then*  may  I not  imagine  that  she  whom 
this  great  prince  loved  w as  young  and  very  beau- 
tiful ? That  her  brow  had  on  it  the  stately  light 
that  I have  seen  before  the  sun  arose  on  the 
cold,  calm  brow  of  Berneses,  and  that  her  eye 
had  the  liquid  beauty  and  unfathomable  glory 
of  tbe  *ky  that  was  above  me  that  night,  in 


whose  serene,  calm  distances  the  eye  of  a lover 
could  see  worlds  of  beauty  and  starry  radiance? 
Her  form  was  of  the  mould  of  the  olden  time,  not 
long  removed  from  that  of  Eden,  There  were 
but  a few  generations  (for  generations  were  cen- 
turies long)  between  her  and  her  mother  Eve, 
and  she  bad  somew  hat  of  the  music  of  paradise 
in  her  voice.  And  she  too  was  woman,  and 
was  human : woman,  for  she  loved  him ; hu- 
man, for  she  died.  Woman,  for  that  her  heart 
jxnired  out  her  overflowing  love  on  him;  and 
human,  for  that  with  that  love  went  forth  her 
strength,  and  he  could  not  keep  her  hack  from 
the  dark  road  on  which  she  went  away.  Yea, 
she  died.  There  ore  picture*  of  such  scenes  on 
(he  monuments.  With  her  slender  arms  wound* 
tight  around  his  neck,  with  her  warm  throbbing 
breasts  pressed  close  to  his,  with  her  hot  lips  on 
his,  and  her  breath  thick  with  kisses,  she  went 
from  him.  He  laid  her  young  head,  heavy  with 
golden  trasses,  on  the  pillow,  and  before  he  left 
her,  gazed  one  instant  with  unutterable  longings 
on  the  face  he  should  behold  no  more  until  those 
distant  times  when  he  and  she  should  wake  at 
the  voice  of  Osiris.  Other  hands — for  such  was 
the  custom  — robed  her  for  the  grave,  and 
wrapped  her  precious  body  in  the  spices  and 
perfumes  that  should  keep  it  safe  from  decay, 
and  he  followed  her  with  feeble  steps  to  the 
tomb,  and  closed  it  on  the  light  of  his  life. 

What  vigils,  outlasting  the  vigil  of  tbe  stars 
he  kept  I What  long  nights  of  his  agony  went 
heavily  by  as  he  sat  anti  looked  toward  the  hill 
on  which  she  slept,  who  cun  tell?  But  there 
came  an  hour— the  hour  that  conies  to  ell  men 
— when  there  was  a darkening  of  the  light,  a 
gathering  of  gloom,  and  then  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  and  be  too  was  gone  into  tbe  cn- 
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three  thotmTid  ogc*.  -they,  the  Aral)#*, 

bmerfid  the  Silent  place,  m»d\ before  them,  iu 
ijtdei  that  might  have startled  & mart*  hut  Which  ,' 
wa«  ilorhing:  to  th?? inanimate  soul*  poo r 

*pnet  of  tiurou  n ted  -c«ti  t ittiei^bir  t&6 
•stead  prince  and  hi>  dead  wife,  as  they  find 
Wished  to  he  until  the  reunion  of  body  to  soul. 
With  wiUt  emotion  they  bcTieli  the  brtetkiif# 
tip  of  thnt  loti^  and  calm  emfljHiniomhip  I dared 
nvt  tlrmkr.  The  li^ht  ^f  Aqhm'iii  tbtehed  fnr  nut 
on  hill  and  rnlfe^v-hud  wa&  e&tinuniitad.  and 
then  they  ertmed  them  nws»y , W Unit  finepr* 
tore  the  from  her  tl clients  limbs ! 

What  puli*  liisiuli  Weru  niuatid  her  neck,  that 
oo ca  wag  white  and  K’Uutiihtl  What  ^mtrjie- 
gtou  smutches  wttyded  the  jeweled  amulet  from 
jt* holy  resting  p!m-  h«twjs**ii  those  breast^  \mrc 
White  uud  Ivw'Wi  to (i  <*f " love  and  life,  and 
'banal  her  limb#  *t>  the  wiiid^  Mml  i#m-  them  out 
on  the  desert  8.-u>d  ! 

But  I dept  eah«i?  tkM  night  it*  mj  boat  on 
the  KHe  hank,  atid  the  morning  woke  roc 
after  a brief  la*i  wfrejiking  ^i,  and  I wus  away 
across  the  liver  and  over  the  plain  to  the  pres- 
ence of  JVlwniioii ; and  I sat  jdwrt  where  Ha 
driun  sat,  and  where  mill)  on  a of  men  in  ail  ages 
have  sat,  to  hear  the  rota  of  the  ginl  tiding 
the  coming  day.  But  Metmum  i#  rocil  in  song 
alone*  und  silent  now  forever  oa  his  undent 
seat* 

When  w retorted  M the  boat  to  breakfast, 
we  found  iter  rv’guhixlr  hiid  iip  In  port,  and  onr 
tent,  one  whivh  fir.,  Abbott  bad  lent  us,  was 
pitched  vrrt  the  *hnrfc*  with  the  American  dag 
dpating  ahote  it, >9  notice  to  all  invaders  of  out 
wn  nation  that  here  tvM  a tatnfwary  home; 


hid  vainly  sought  id  look, . Jf.  ns  they  some- 
times  ins  their  varying  forms  of  belief  Had  thought, 
the  soul  of  the  dead  prince  hovered  n round  \tx 
Lite  residence  until  it  wa*  laid  by  the  Kelbned 
dead  in  the  hill,  then  his  spirit  once  more  Igyfc 
cd  into  the  tomb  and  beheld  the  dead  girl  that 
had  been  50  suirtlmgly  beautiful  lying  in  the 
calm  and  profound:  re$»OMe  that  re*i*ts  ull  tbe 
eodeuiting  Cjprifhct^  W’ith  which  brulieu-keaned  | 
cflVetion  *enk:<  ft*  the  dust,  and  then  his 

d itst  slept  beside  her^  *| 

The  Saving:--'  |£rcho*? : .that  had  nccqm|mnied 
his  ftmcfvui  pAgeuo.t  iif  the  recess  ofto*.  Utinb 
once  mote,  and  the  ray*  gf  Sirin*  and  *bo  IkitU-' 
ful  is*ar&  |>ertotTHU’jl  i>jO  inner  gtam  more, 
ami  were  once  more  shut  out  with  Ids  departing 
soul  air  it  smjghr.  the  distant,  and  nnkaaMv  mi- 
.{taee  of  the  Oririnn  fcbadfcst  And  then  they 
)ei!  ou  the  sculptured  sh, orir-a  ).»cf«.ire  Tin?  door, 
and  then  on  mimbling:  rocks  and  drifting,  sand. 
«nd  when  a thimsand  years  had  been  tliree 
times  told  m the  chp’les  erf  heaveri,  the.  gray 
rocks  of  the  Westmti  hills,  in  dpsotarion, 

lay  piled  deep  ovet  tiie  silent  oomj'uny  that  there 
wAitod  the  return  of  the  tnimortuls. 

And  they  camo.  Imagiruition  may  tie  par- 
doned thus  to;  When  Achmex  and  hxs  Arab 
companions  tore  down  the  Lest  pile  of  rock*  and 
liroke  through  tho  wall  with  their  nido  pick?  and 
^kbletou-litu  1 Whett  the  stjrriighi  sprdrjg 

joyously  Irua  the  .fd&UUb  that  group  of 

gaunt  rae-n  were  fhjytQWy  forms  ui  the 

•mrying  light,  uftS  la^tug  ^ ith  ap  i ptUie?d  wore 
intense  iimtt . hhfxstti  being:  .ot'rtfd  fcpl 
in  #ie  Wn:n.iVyirrg  man 
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Many  a pleasant  evening  we  had  in  that  tent 
afterward  during  our  stay  at  Thebes,  and  it  was 
some  weeks  before  it  was  struck.  Mustapha 
was  down,  immediately  on  seeing  us,  to  report 
his  progress  in  the  excavations  that  we  had  di- 
rected, and  in  the  forenoon  two  or  three  boats 
came  up  the  river,  and  every  thing  began  to  as- 
sume a gay  appearance. 

Toward  noon  we  got  the  small  boat  ready, 
crossed  the  river  again,  and  devoted  the  day  to 
the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  Medinet  Habou, 
which  we  reached  by  a donkey-ride  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore. 

The  reader  should  understand,  once  for  all, 
in  reading  my  sketches  of  Thebes,  that  the  ruins 
of  what  is  commonly  called  Thebes  lie  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  although  we  usually  distin- 
guish those  on  the  west  by  this  name  as  separate 
flrofn  Luxor  and  Karaak,  which  are  on  the  east. 
The  broad  plain  of  Egypt,  which  is  here  more 
extensive  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  above  the  Delta,  was  once  covered 
by  the  city,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  tra- 
dition and  song  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Old  World.  But  there  remain  of  it  now 
only  a few  isolated  groups  of  ruins.  Of  these 
the  greatest  by  far,  and  the  most  magnificent 
relic  of  ancient  grandeur  on  the  earth,  is  Kar- 
nak,  situated  on  the  east  bank  about  a mile  from 
^ the  river.  Luxor  {El  Aksorein — The  Two  Pal- 
aces) is  also  on  the  east  bank. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  plain,  lies  Medinet  Habou  and 
the  gronp  of  ruins  around  the  temple  palace  of 
Rcmcses.  This  is  at  the  base  of  the  western 
hills,  and  three  miles  from  the  river-bed,  but  the 
inundation  reaches  its  very  walls.  To  the  north 
of  this  the  two  colossi  sit  on  the  plain,  a little 
nearer  to  the  river  than  the  straight  line  which 
would  connect  Medinet  Habou  and  the  Reme- 
seion,  or  Memnonium.  The  latter  is  the  next 
great  ruin  north  of  the  colossi,  and  then  nothing 
of  importance  is  found  until  we  reach  the  tem- 
ple at  Goornou,  three  miles  further  north.  All 
these  ruins  are  at  the  base  of  the  hills  and  edge 
of  the  plain,  being  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
inundation,  and  behind  and  around  them  all 
are  the  countless  tombs  of  the  dead  of  old  times. 

We  reached  Medinet  Habou  and  entered  its 
ruins  with  profound  awe.  Neither  shall  I pause 
here  to  describe  the  ruins  of  old  Egypt.  Human 
•power  of  description  is  vain  in  the  attempt  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these  colos- 
sal ruins,  or  of  the  startling  effect  produced  on 
the  visitor,  who  finds  lofty  corridors  and  col- 
umns exposed  to  the  winds  of  centuries,  yet 
gleaming  with  the  brilliant  colors  which  were 
laid  on  them  thousands  of  years  ago. 

This  temple,  or  these  temples  and  the  palace 
connected  with  them,  are  the  work  of  the  great 
Sesostris,  as  are  most  of  the  grand  relics  of  an- 
cient Egypt  now  standing  in  the  upper  countiy. 
In  the  front  portions  of  the  buildingB  were  his 
private  rooms,  and  these  are  especially  interest- 
ing as  affording  us  an  occasional  insight  into  j 
the  private  life  of  the  monarch.  Here  he  was 


accustomed  to  retire  from  war,  or  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  walls  are  covered  with  sculptured 
designs,  showing  him  engaged  in  games  and  in 
the  repose  of  home  life,  one  of  which  scenes  is 
here  given. 


It  is  interesting  to  remark  him  in  another 
picture  playing  at  a game  of  draughts,  nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  on  the  monuments  where 
this  game  is  represented. 

Passing  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  principal 
temple  we  sat  down  in  silent  admiration  and 
reverence  before  the  splendor  of  that  scene.  It 
was  a sudden  stepping  from  the  present  into  the 
past,  and  although  it  was  the  dead  and  half- 
buried  past  in  one  respect,'  yet  in  others  it  was 
the  living ; the  mighty  days  of  old  even  before 
our  eyes,  and  demanding  our  reverential  awe. 

The  deeds  of  the  great  Remeses  were  recorded 
around  us  in  sculptures  that  needed  no  interpre- 
ter. Here  he  pursued  his  flying  enemies,  and  his 
shafts  carried  death  into  their  disordered  ranks; 
there  he  conquered  lions  that  rushed  on  him  from 
a thicket ; here  was  a naval  combat ; there  the 
fiercest  fray  that  was  ever  known  on  Asiatic 
fields.  Here  his  chariot  went  rushing  over  dead 
and  dying ; there  he  carried  his  captives  in  tri- 
umph home,  and  received  from  his  accountants 
the  tongues  and  hands  of  the  slain  as  trophies, 
whose  hideous  number  is  carved  on  the  wall. 

There  was  the  pedestal  of  a giant  column 
standing  in  the  court,  from  which  the  column 
had  been  hurled.  The  sun  was  not  for  west- 
ward, but  the  lofty  architrave  hid  it  from  u% 
and  in  the  cool  shade  we  sat  around  the  pedes- 
tal which  Ferny  had  transformed  into  a table, 
loaded  with  eatables,  and  we  made  a most  hearty 
luncheon.  Two  English  gentlemen,  strangers 
to  us,  who  were  rambling  through  the  ruins,  ao- 
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not  suppose  that  it. 
wins  our  last.  nor  will 

•joiicx^i  me  to  :)»  AT  .**?!"*  W?- 

^xnd1v5  rnada  cmr  T^miam  carpets  tjiat  eventpg  PT* lM 

tv>  i hese  ttf  hitter  w Tt  wa^  not  fill  «t  Lnxo^» 

t Li e turn  vtai setttiig  behind  the  western  hill*  that  ) I do  not  rceoilecf  what  day  if  that  We 


we  : fi#e£^  ' n The  Jadh# 

mounted,  and  went  jffip*yx‘£b& 

plain  reward  tlte  at  a flying  gallop,  at- 

tended the  boys  and  half  a dozen  Arab*  who 
\viftho>l  j^>  sell  un  toques. 


The  long  shadows  of 
■> he  hills  were,  stealing  acros*  the  plain,  and  we 
nil  «W-  down  in  the  dust  before  the  eold  fare 
of  Meranon  and  gazed  on  his  gray  figure — that 
figure  that  iiufc  been  more  celebrated  in  history 

and  story  than  any  pUier  antiquity  oMbseartlys 
*ttrfa*e.-— u a til  the  guth  e ting  hgb  i warned  os 
to  foe  away-  > v " 1 r ' j\ 

Wfc  dined  on  the  foo&fo  y|> 

b>  ua  in  the  refit,  by 

mlt'  a iiaatm  ladies  and  gentlemen  other 
1*<ad*i,  Mnmphn  A?»  and  Sheik  fiassan,  of 
Goomon,  who  came  to  talk'  « tout  was  new  ex- 
notation*  to  be  nidd<i  and  Mr.  Ton  go.  a young 
English  aHhdi  Who  tra^. making  sketches  aland 
near  The  seene  within  the  tent  wo* 

briHfcnt  vt^ugh  % ju^dand,  and  Amy  and 
Afny  Of  die«?.  be  apt  to  entertain  a 

gayer  orinorc  pisttff&ajue  company  than  sat  on 


which  we  pitps^  oti  JLfur  jifjigji 

We  mcmj±$ed  our  donkeys  at  the  *bore  oppo- 
site to  Loxrev ^ Wnd ^^iartifd  ofl;  In  fine  spirit  I 
myself  luunjj  at  foot ; for  by  this  time  l was  aide 
to  wuik  tniies  without  fatigue,  and  to  pu*»  an 
entire  day  on  the  tramp  without  baring  occa- 
sion to  regret  it  in  the  e ven  log.  We  paused  a 
moment,  ai?  we  always  did,  under  the  shadow  of 
Memnon,  and  looked  up  at  his  colossal  form, 
and  one  rushing  wave  of  til  ought  relied  oyer 
a?  it  always  ntust  and  will  in  pre^em-n  of  that 
mighty  reiic  of  antiquity,  and  then  *Nf 
cvn  to  the  tempfa  mips  nod  to  the  hilja  beyond. 
We  drd  nxtt  gO  by  tenijfle  wfdadnttfc^  usual 
mob  of  flniiqnity-vendw  lippt^adfdfig  m with 
their  wares,  eor^atitf urn  - 
xnlesMiearfo  andfi^t  co  newly  -mitmii'nipttffcd  $ciar- 
ntel,  whereat h to  entrap  the  green 
>fow*$L  But  by  iim  time  they  hod 
gotten,  to  knowing  ns  well,  and  flier 
retired  rapidly,  except  one  old  Opt, 
who  had  a curious  wttd  valuable  am 
tique  that  he  n vshed  iw  to.  hjry#;  but 
which  he  valued  at  a-  price  not  much 
Jem  tfmti  a quarter  ol  who t t*?.  Abbott 
.£•:  oaks  for  his  entire  cfiUeuttun.  Again 

we  p&tts?d  o moment, 

V,  Though  we  hud  tisiieif  the  Memno- 
'VjSS?*-  : ttmtn  again  and  agnmv  there  w as  a sub- 
limity about  its  ruins,  and,  more  than 
vi'  fi  all,  about  the  Men  siotue  of  the  great 

/ SttflOHtTi»f  that  mighty  trunk  that  Ilex 

? / cin  tha  «md.  in  ?*o!eimi  sileare  aiuhiat 

'■;>  j the  hrekfitn  irngnienU  of  Its  amdent 

*L  throne  and  the  fallen  wwlb  of  his  once 

mended  our  ref^t  htnvnver  oiffim  wn 
jx«ts^d  f^efore  and  we  tlid  homage) 
once  more  to  the  presence  mid  power 
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of  the  great  past.  The  high  sun  looked  down  been  occupied,  until  the  modem  resurrectionists 
with  awe  ami  subdued  splendor  on  that  scene,  of  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Goomou, 
and  there  was  a quiet  serenenesa  with  which  broke  the  sluml>cr  that  was  to  hare  been  cter- 
his  rays  fell  among  those  ruins  that  we  thought  nab  Many  of  these  tombs  have  been  opened, 
very  different  from  the  glare  on  the  outer  <to~  Myriads  remain  undisturbed.  Untold  treasures 
ert,  or  the  broad  plain  of  modern  Thebes.  A lie  buried  here,  and  from  day  to  day  portions 
solitary  vulture  sat  on  the  summit  of  the  great  of  them  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Aral#,  who 
propylon,  and  looked  on  us  with  sleepy  eyes  as  dig  in  secret,  and  conceal  what  they  discover 
we  sat  on  the  sand  in  silence  and  gazed  ou  the  until  a traveler  presents  himself  ready  to  make 
fallen  Osrmandvas.  purchases.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  Remeseion  for  the  is  an  easy  matter  to  open  tombs  in  this  hillside, 
reason  I have  already  so  frequently  given,  that  The  falling  stone  of  a thousand  years,  ami  the 
it  is  out  of  the  plan  of  these  sketches  to  give  drifting  sands  of  the  desert,  have  changed  the 
descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Egypt;  and  if  I do  form  and  surface  of  the  ground  so  much  that  it 
not  give  them,  I can  only  repeat  our  expressions  ruoy  require  weeks  of  excavation  to  reach  a bur- 
of  wonder,  which  were  the  same  in  each  hall,  ial-place,  and  the  searcher  may  then  find  that 
palace,  temple,  or  tomb.  The  beauty  and  grace-  he  has  but  opened  a tomb  that  w as  rifled  ten. 
fulness  of  the  grand  hall  of  the  Memnonium  twenty,  or  a thousand  years  before.  Still  a plan 
perhaps  surpasses  any  other  ruin  in  Egypt,  and  pursued  by  the  French  and  Prussian  expedU 
one  might  linger  here  for  weeks,  lost  iu  admim-  tions  has  been  found  very  successful — namely, 
tion  and  astonishment.  But  this  morning  we  to  run  a trench  in  a straight  line  for  a consid 
had  a day’s  work  before  us,  and  it  was  ncees-  erable  distance.  In  this  way  they  have  opened 
sary  to  press  on.  So,  remounting  their  don-  many  curious  tombs.  For  a mile  the  earth  is  a 
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ly  style  of  old  Egypt,  through  which  we  could 
see  the  distant  end  of  the  first  corridor,  beyond 
which  all  was  blackness.  The  front  was  carred 
in  the  usual  style,  with  representations  of  gods 
and  men,  and  the  immediate  entrance,  or  door- 
way, was  covered  with  small  hieroglyphics,  beau- 
tifully cut  in  the  white  stone  of  the  hill,  which 
was  left  for  the  portico. 

We  had  provided  torches  for  entering,  for  al- 
though 1 desired  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  add- 
ing to  the  smoke  which  already  blackens  many 
of  the  walls  of  the  formerly  white  or  elegantly 
painted  tombs  of  Thebes,  yet  I knew  that  this, 
the  greatest  of  the  private  tombs,  was  already 
far  beyond  injury  of  that  sort.  No  one  knows 
at  what  period  its  silence  was  invaded,  or  by 
whose  order  the  mighty  priest  and  prince  who 
rested  here  was  disturbed  in  his  repose.  In  the 
coarse  of  years,  and  even  of  centuries,  the  walls 
have  become  blackened  throughout  its  extent  by 
torches,  and  by  bats  which  inhabit  it  in  myriads. 
We  could  sometimes  scarcely  advance,  so  thick 
were  the  clouds  of  these  animals  that  dashed  in 
our  faces  and  clung  to  us.  * 

This  vast  tomb  has  been  described  by  so  many 
travelers  that  I shall  not  pause  here  to  relate 
our  progress  through  its  labyrinthine  halls.  The 
blackness  of  darkness  was  reigning  every  where 
throughout  its  extent,  as  it  had  reigned  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  except  when  broken,  as  now,  for 
a few  moments  by  the  torches  of  travelers  pen- 
etrating with  doubtful  footsteps  the  abodes  of 
death.  That  he  was  a great  man  who  dug  this 
tomb  for  his  bones  there  is  abundance  of  evi- 
dence, since  his  name  is  found  on  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  temple  at  Medinet  Habou  as  its 
erector.  But  of  more  than  this — his  name — we 
know  nothing.  He  was  a man,  and  he  built 
a gateway  to  a temple,  and  he  needed  a tomb. 
He  was  a mortal,  and  he  believed  in  immortal- 
ity. After  all,  we  know  considerable  of  him  in 
knowing  that  much.  It  is  not  every  man  that 
leaves  behind  him  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
much,  even  when  he  has  a blazoned  epitaph  over 
his  dust. 

But  why  he  built  these  vast  halls,  why  these 
crossing  and  recrossing  corridors  and  galleries, 
which  cover  an  excavated  space  of  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  surface  feet,  it  is  left  for 
us  to  guess.  I 

We  walked  on  in  wondering  awe,  even  after 
we  had  seen  the  glory  of  Abou  Simbal.  There 
is  one  part  of  this  tomb  which  illustrates  well 
the  manner  of  concealment  adopted  in  many 
similar  sepulchres,  but  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  readily  made  vain. 

After  passing  under  ground  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  left  and  right,  through  various  gal- 
leries, and  descending  a long  flight  of  steps, 
and  again  passing  through  long  dark  corridors, 
the  traveler,  pausing  for  a moment  to  glance 
down  into  a deep  pit  that  falls  into  a grave 
hewn  in  the  rock  forty-five  feet  deep,  shrinks 
back  in  horror  from  the  fatal  edge,  and  turns 
to  the  distant  entrance,  glad  to  escape  the  dark 
and  foul  residence  of  birds  of  night  and  death 


If  he  had  brought  with  him,  as  I did  on  a sec- 
ond visit,  a coil  of  rope,  and  directed  his  at- 
tendants to  let  him  down  into  that  pit,  he  would 
have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  found 
it  a simple  tomb,  and  nothing  more.  Never- 
theless, half  way  down  its  depth,  if  he  has  kept 
his  eyes  open  as  he  descended,  he  will  have 
seen  a doorway,  and  swinging  himself  back  so 
that  he  may  on  the  return  catch  his  foot  on  the 
edge,  he  will  enter  another  passage,  and  then 
follow  on  through  stately  chambers  and  corri- 
dors, carved  with  all  the  images  of  ancient  times 
and  the  dark  language  of  the  years  that  followed 
the  flood ; and  he  will  ascend,  by  stairs  hewn 
through  the  rock,  to  a point  above  the  chambers 
he  first  examined,  and  so  pass  on  from  room  to 
room,  till  he  grows  weary  with  the  vast  extent 
of  this  subterranean  palace  for  the  dead  dust  of 
an  ancient  priest. 

I don't  know  how  long  we  remained  in  these 
halls. 

I am  reminded,  in  connection  with  this  tomb, 
of  an  English  book  which  I subsequently  bought 
in  Malta,  which  purported  to  be  published  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  friends  of  the  author, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Egypt. 

I have  mentioned  the  myriads  of  bats  that 
inhabit  this  tomb.  The  gentleman  who  pub- 
lishes this  book  says  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  through  it  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  swallows  with  which  it  is  filled ! 

When  we  emerged  from  the  tomb  the  open 
air  appeared  beyond  description  beautiful,  and 
we  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  sand  to  enjoy 
its  richness  and  purity.  At  length  the  serv- 
ants, who  had  spread  luncheon  in  the  open  door- 
way of  a smaller  tomb,  announced  that  it  was 
ready,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  chicken  and 
claret  with  a zest  that  no  one  knows  any  thing 
about  who  has  not  spent  two  hours  under  ground 
among  bats  and  mummies. 

While  we  were  eating,  Mr.  B asked 

Jacques  and  myself  if  we  would  go  with  him  to 
a place  not  far  distant  and  examine  a mummy 
which  was  in  possession  of  an  Arab,  and  which 
he  proposed  to  purchase.  The  ladies  were  safe 
with  our  servants  around  them,  and  we  readily 
consented. 

On  learning  the  name  of  the  Arab  I was  sat- 
isfied that  we  should  lose  nothing  by  going,  for 
it  was  my  old  friend  Achmet,  whom  I have  sev- 
eral times  mentioned,  and  who  is  an  accom- 
plished resurrectionist  and  a great  scoundrel. 
He  led  ns,  in  a very  circuitous  manner,  to  a point 
not  far  distant  from  the  tomb  of  the  Assasee^ 
and  which  we  might  have  reached  by  a path  one- 
half  shorter.  This  I saw  and  remarked  to  him, 
but  he  muttered  something  about  an  excavation 
to  get  around,  and  I reflected  on  the  well-known 
and  very  proper  anxiety  of  the  discoverers  of 
treasures  to  conceal  them  from  the  government, 
but  told  him  that  he  would  do  better  to  trust  us 
frankly,  and  not  make  a fool  of  himself  by  at- 
tempting to  deceive  us.  At  length  he  came  to 
a cavernous  opening  in  the  hill  fronting  the 
northwest,  it  being  around  a spur  of  the  mount- 
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aRi  hidden  from  the  plain  of  Thebes.  Enter- 
ing this,  and  passing  in  a hundred  feet  or  so, 
we  came  to  a sudden  break  in  the  door,  and 
were  obliged  to  descend  by  a jump  of  about  eight 
feet.  Here  I observed  that  the  cavern  branch- 
ed, and  the  other  branch  led  to  the  right,  while 
we  took  that  to  the  left,  and  commenced  a dif- 
ficult passage  on  our  hands  and  knees,  holding 
onr  own  candles,  and  at  length  came  into  a 
comparatively  open  space,  where  lay,  in  solemn 
silence,  the  mummy  of  an  ancient  Egyptian. 
The  case  was  of  a very  ordinary  kind,  painted 
highly,  but  not  so  as  to  indicate  great  wealth  in 
the  deceased,  or  great  value  to  the  mummy. 
We  asked  Achmet  where  he  found  it,  and  he 
replied,  “Here.” 

41  In  this  cavern?” 

44  Yes.” 

44 You  lying  dog!” 

On  the  honor  of  an  Arab  it  was  just  here,  he 
protested  over  and  over  again. 

44  But,”  said  B , 44  this  is  not  the  mummy 

,1  was  to  buy  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  it  isl” 

44 Oh  no,  it  isn’t!” 

“But  it  certainly  is!” 

44  Then  I won’t  buy  it,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  it,  Achmet.  You  showed  me  a better  mum- 
my than  that  the  other  day,  and  if  you  want  me 
to  buy  it,  show  it  up  again.” 

While  they  were  talking,  Jacques  and  I had 
exchanged  a few  words,  and  were  quietly  work- 
ing our  way  a little  farther  along  into  the  cav- 
ern. Achmet  caught  sight  of  us,  and  began 
shouting  that  we  were  at  the  end ; there  was 
nothing  there ; but  if  we  would  come  with  him 
the  other  way  he  would  show  us  the  real  mum- 
my, the  Simon  Pure.  But  the  more  he  shout- 
ed the  more  we  were  satisfied  there  were  some- 
thing to  be  seen  beyond,  and  having  climbed  a 
pile  of  fallen  stone,  and  squeezed  through  an 
opening  between  it  and  the  roof  of  the  cavern, 
we  found  ourselves  in  another  chamber,  and  in 
the  presence  of  three  more  of  the  departed  Egyp- 
tians of  Pharaonic  times.  Here  was  a discov- 
ery ! 

44  Oh  you  fool  of  an  Achmet ! So  you  never 
examined  the  cave  any  farther.  Those  are  my 
mummies,  old  fellow!  I have  found  them. 
You  didn’t  know  they  were  here?  Eh,  Ach- 
met?” 

Achmet  looked  sheepish,  and  still  more  so 
when  we  turned  around,  and,  raking  down  a 
heap  of  stone,  showed  the  sunlight  streaming 
across  the  valley  of  Thebes,  and  pushing  through 
the  44 hole  in  the  wall,”  emerged  in  the  scamp’s 
vown  hut,  built  on  the  hillside.  He  had  led  us 
this  long  roundabout  way  to  conceal  from  us  the 
natural  and  easy  access  to  the  cavern,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  cellar  of  his  house.  In  case  of 
the  presence  of  suspicious  characters,  either  in 
front  or  rear,  he  could  readily  convey  his  treas- 
ures to  spots  as  inaccessible  as  those  in  which 
they  had  lain  for  ages. 

There  was  something  hideous,  and  yet  quaint 
and  strange,  in  the  assembly  of  the  old  dead 


that  this  Arab  scamp  had  gathered.  They  lay 
side  by  side,  their  coffins  staring  on  us  with 
those  startling  and  fixed  smiles  that  are  always 
found  on  the  unmeaning  faces  which  the  Egyp- 
tians painted  and  carved  over  the  countenances 
of  their  dead,  and  one  was  lying  partly  on  his 
side,  with  a cant  toward  the  other  two,  that 
seemed  to  intimate  a knowledge  of  their  pres- 
ence, and  a satisfaction  at  finding  himself  once 
more  in  company. 

But  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  mummy  that 

B was  to  purchase,  and  now  coming  out 

of  the  cavern,  and  going  around  the  end  of  the 
hill  to  the  same  place  at  which  we  had  before 
entered  it,  we  followed  Achmet  again  to  the 
jumping-off  place ; but  instead  of  going  down 
this,  he  turned  into  the  other  passage,  and  lead- 
ing us  by  a narrow  ledge  around  the  descent, 
entered  a long  gallery,  which  brought  us,  after 
much  winding  and  creeping,  to  a small  cham- 
ber, in  which  were  two  other  mummies,  one  an 
elegant  one  of  Ptolemaic  times,  and  the  other 
one  of  those  plain,  dark  mummies  of  remote 
ages,  that  looked  verily  as  if  it  might  have  been 
a companion  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

44 Now,”  saith  my  reader, 44  what  under  heaven 
did  the  gentleman  want  a mummy  for  ?” 

Very  proper  question.  But  will  you  step 
into  Dr.  Abbott’s  museum  in  New  York  some 
day,  and  look  over  some  curious  jewelry  there. 
Witness  a necklace  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  then  let  your  delighted  eye  rest  on  a gem 
of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  representing  the  flight 
of  the  soul  to  the  land  of  Osiris,  or  some  similar 
idea,  and  then  examine  the  rings  and  various 
charms,  and  trinkets,  and  stones  carved  into 
scarabaei,  and  other  quaint  shapes ; and  now  im- 
agine a case  wherein  lies  a dead  man  of  old 
time,  or  a lady  of  the  court  of  Shishak,  or  the 
times  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  that  upon  unrolling 
the  coverings  you  found  such  a necklace  on  her 
neck,  such  a gem  on  the  breast,  such  rings  on  the 
hands,  and  such  charms  here  and  there  about 
the  person.  In  the  brief  phrase  of  modern 
times,  “Would  it  pay?” 

I have  seen  many  ladies  wearing  the  jewelry 
of  thirty  centuries  ago.  Indeed  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a great  passion  among  the  ladies  resident  or 
traveling  in  the  East  to  become  possessed  of  such 
treasures,  and  hence  the  price  at  which  the 
Arabs  sell  them  is  enormous. 

Still,  aside  from  all  this,  there  is  a great  in- 
terest in  examining  the  mummy  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian,  independent  of  his  ornaments,  and  it 
is  no  waste  of  time  or  money  to  open  a case  and 
unroll  the  sleeper. 

We  came  out  as  we  had  gone  in,  and  returned 
to  the  Assaseef,  where  the  ladies  were  seated  in 
the  porch  of  the  great  tomb,  waiting  patiently 
for  ns. 

We  had  yet  a long  day’s  tramp  before  ns ; for 
we  designed  visiting  a number  of  the  private 
tombs  which  have  been  opened  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  hundreds  of  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most interest. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  source  of  our  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  In  burying  their  dead  they  were 
not  only  accustomed  to  place  in  the  tombs  many 
of  the  utensils  of  ordinary  life,  the  work-basket 
of  the  lady  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the  soldier, 
but  they  took  care  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the 
tomb  all  the  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased,  and  oftentimes  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  daily  living. 

The  day  was  so  far  spent  that  we  had  time  to 
make  a careful  examination  of  only  one  of  these 
tombs,  that  which  is  now  known  as  No.  35. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  the 
tombs,  and  were  it  possible  for  me  here  to  give 
on  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  a reduced  copy 
of  the  paintings  on  its  walls,  I should  be  able, 


metals  and  of  porcelain,  and  a hundred  other 
objects  which  hare  long  afforded  subjects  of 
study  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian. 

The  inner  chamber,*  w hich  is  the  long  hall  I 
have  spoken  of,  contains  various  subjects  illus- 
trating the  private  life  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
tomb,  who,  from  the  subjects  in  the  outer  room, 
we  may  conjecture  was  a person  high  in  author- 
ity under  the  king. 

Here  are  represented  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  and  all  the  artisans  that  he  had  occasion 
to  employ  are  here  pictured  in  their  various  la- 
bors. Carpenters  at  work,  rope-makers  twist- 
ing their  cords,  sculptors  busy  on  a sphinx  which 
they  are  finishing,  as  well  as  two  colossal  statues 
of  the  king. 


without  a word  of  explanation,  to  describe 
to  the  reader  a vast  portion  of  the  public  and 
private  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  shape  of  the  tombs  is  almost  invaria- 
ble. The  outer  door  opens  into  a sort  of 
cross  hall  or  chamber  running  to  the  right 
and  left,  while  a deep  passage  or  chamber 
penetrates  the  hill  itself.  Of  course  all  is 
darkness  within,  and  the  visitor  is  compelled 
to  make  his  examinations  by  candle  light. 
If  he  uses  torches  it  is  at  the  risk  01  blacken- 
ing the  wall,  and  defacing  these  very  curious 
memorials.  But  this  is  already  almost  ac- 
complished. The  most  of  the  tombs  which 
are  interesting  have  been  seized  on  by  the 
natives  as  cellars,  and  their  mud  huts  are 
built  in  front  of  them,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  obtain  admittance.  No.  35 
is  of  this  class,  and  we  found  it  piled  half 
full  of  doura  (corn-stalks),  and  inhabited  by 
colonies  of  fleas.  Nevertheless  we  devoted 


ourselves  to  its  examination  carefully. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  painted  groups  in 
Egypt  occurs  on  the  wall  of  this  tomb,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  the  reader  will  remember  that 
I gave  in  a former  article  when  writing  on  the 
subject  of  brick-making.  Conjecture,  of  course, 
has  not  been  slow  to  suppose  that  these  men, 
who  are  represented  as  making  brick  under  the 
lash  of  masters,  are  the  children  of  Jacob ; but 
I before  remarked  on  the  reasons  for  denying 
this  supposition.  But  the  date  of  the  tomb  is 
not  far  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  being 
in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

In  the  first  chamber,  the  transept,  is  found  a 
procession  of  princes  of  foreign  nations  bring- 
ing tribute  to  the  king.  Some  are  black,  some 
red,  some  white;  some  have  long,  and  others 
short  hair.  The  dresses  vary,  as  docs  the  na- 
ture of  their  presents.  One  party  bring  leop- 
ard skins  and  monkeys,  ivory,  ostrich  eggs,  gold 
rings,  a giraffe,  and  various  other  Ethiopian 
products.  A second  group  have  an  elephant,  a 
bear,  a chariot,  and  long  gloves,  which  indicate 
a more  northern  residence.  Still  a third  and  a 
fourth  line  of  men  and  women  appear  with  os- 
trich eggs  and  feathers,  gold  and  silver  cups, 
ebony  and  ivory,  bags  of  jewels,  vases  of  precious 


The  minuteness  with  which  scenes  in  daily 
life — in  the  house,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the 
chase — are  here  represented,  enables  us  to  see 
the  life  of  the  Egyptians  as  if  it  were  furnished 
for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  volumes 
on  the  subject,  and  indeed  the  illustrations  are 
ample  in  themselves  without  the  aid  of  descrip- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  tombs  near  this, 
and  of  hundreds  which  lie  open  every  where 
among  these  hills. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  custom  of  giving 
parties ; for  we  learn  that  the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  guests  as  we  do  now.  That 
they  sat  together  while  music  and  dancing  were 
furnished  for  their  amusement,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  an  illustration  which  w'e  give  on  an- 
other page.  W c have  also  representations  of  the 
reception  of  guests,  of  the  splendid  ewers  and  hn- 
sins  in  which  they  washed  themselves,  and  of  serv- 
ants pouring  perfumes  on  their  heads.  Nor  are 
we  left  in  doubt  ns  to  the  manner  of  their  coming 
to  the  feast,  since  we  have  in  one  place  a picture 
of  the  party  inside  the  house,  and  the  guests  ap- 
proaching outside,  the  door  of  the  house  forming 
the  division  between  those  assembled  and  those  ar- 
riving. Of  the  latter,  some  arrive  on  foot,  others 
dash  up  in  chariots,  while  a great  chief  is  brought 
in  a palanquin  on  his  attendants'  shoulders. 
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tv*:;'  tofe  were  )tYttx«<itt>&d  fn 
..  naako  the  time  Uy  mow 
merrily,  white  ^4em1tii 
fefi  St8  *£#  W^l; 

) iu  evert  litxiu n'  of  f% 

th  V Eastern  world  ek»nn <Jc4;. 

/^J  ; V?\  Thai 

- X \ iiri4  Ikjisv- 

/ \ lew,  wire sum  the  law 

S/\  voaid  nhfs]wr  soft  words 

| of  lore,  know  wdl, 

That,  line  »wti  nr>d  «ari 

i^2rr^j y U.‘ht]d  ITt  (.hi  dHV*.  fbch 

— — — - rctme*  os  yidj  the  tnoM 

and  rftar*  lv*fmld‘»ow?  wc 
#ti  not  for  ti  motmjut  doubt,  That  ffcc  human 


meat  known  in  otitf  day  iit  tatii#  they  did  not  J heart  throl»bed  &g  twwyirfc  knett  .front  iu4y 
indulge  ami  Wo  are  surprised  U>  find  onr^amesf  Brecon}  a£  woU  /j^  fmiM  ibn^  virtnt  bnfc  uloquent 
Uf chance  so  (smUbirio  Mie  tmm  of  three  th^u-  1 >t«i\es.  And  thi);  When  the  dnnte  gttyM, 
■inn  A f&ki*  ago,  They  even  suhuiide.d  to ' be  ; Iht*  revel  highest* — Abet)  fin*  ted  v, ?i»e  nas  i hob 
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v*«4  it  may  he  a to  the  tot  yidtito-tf  j no  the  muvityami 

thimble- rigging  hi  New  York  to  know  that  he  is  | laughter,  and  wit,  and  sung  had  derated  mu\ 
in  the  regular  tine  of  the ygreeu  ptue&  that  *linvo>  j -'‘iv^fcKii^li; hmi  -nrik* 
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: - modcrri  -ihen  go  home  uho  have  *erit 
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of  time  w$h  .faginmhg  *o  Ih  Uie 

irorld. 

I was  seated  ji  mr  \*Xjfa  tz\&n  Urn 
Phattixm  one  ey&HUg,  Jacques  ibid  Am?  ks&ifr% 
gone  by  moonlight  w Karmifc,  /md  .Mti?  » n 
fin  itpj&  of  th&  rtii&t  boat*  milking  4 e/dl  Hav- 
ing a coh^Meriiblo  amount  of  writing.  to  do,  1 
bid  not  G>orrd  out  into  the  tent.  as  me>  nanully 
did*  and  the  ordinary  eyomiig  assembly  that  fce 
had  t here  waa  n at  gathered.  In  die  &il$trimvL 
a steumar  had  ttnivtid  from  Cari#,  t nit  instead 
of  landing  at  Ltiuarv  it  had  stopped  two  xiniw 
feeiiw  orr  the  weatcra  side  of  the  tfver4  and  we 
had  j>0\  idea  who  w&*  vm  board  of  her.  I had 
tlif patche4-  Atti  ih  the  everni>£  to  um-  r- 

t4ln  whai  Fho  Was,  and  hoping  for  news 
ina»  eiidHaatiptK; when  two  geotjemoti  weft?  an- 
nounced by  Fem^h  &»d  entoreif  the  cabin. 

“fe  9 iw  ia  Aimjrinan  dag  *m  yoftjr  boat 

this  *itenjoon?  and  ju%mg  that  we  should  hud 
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a crazy  flight  of  steps  and  entered  his  sanc- 
tum. ! 

It  was  a queer  hole,  not  unlike  the  rooms  of  , 
antiquarians  that  I have  seen  in  America,  j 
Masses  of  stuff,  broken  coffin-boards,  and  mum- 
my-cloths, lay  piled  in  heaps  around,  while  on  i 
shelves  and  tables  and  chairs  were  the  relics  j 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  old  fellow  frankly  con-  j 
fessed  that  nine-tenths  of  all  that  we  saw  was  , 
modern  Arab  manufacture,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  laborers  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  The 
astonishment  of  my  friends  was  increased  four- 
fold when  they  recognized  numbers  of  articles 
which,  they  said,  had  been  offered  for  sale  at 
the  steamer  that  same  afternoon,  and facsimiles 
of  which  had  been  purchased  at  enormous  prices 
by  travelers  in  their  company.  One  article  in 
particular  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen.  He  had  been  bargaining  with  an 
Arab  for  one  precisely  like  it,  and  an  English- 
man had  bought  it  before  his  eyes  at  the  native’s 
price,  whereat  my  friend  had  been  decidedly  and 
justly  offended.  He  now  saw  its  counterpart 
lying  here,  and  asked  Ibrahim  if  that  were  mod- 
em ? The  old  fellow  took  out  a box  and  showed 
him  a dozen  precisely  like  it.  “It’s  a favorite, 
and  sells  well,”  said  he.  It  was  a beautiful 
thing;  and  when  I asked  for  the  original  from 
which  the  copy  was  made,  he  produced  it  from 
a secret  place,  and  asked  me  ten  pounds  for  it. 
It  was  but  a piece  of  stone,  four  inches  by  five, 
with  a figure  in  relief  on  one  side. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
past  year  in  this  neighborhood  has  been  a sort 
of  ancient  undertaker’s  shop.  Some  Arabs  dig- 
ging as  usual  in  the  night,  opened  what  appear- 
ed to  be  a tomb,  but  on  entering  it  the  contents 
were  as  astonishing  to  them  as  they  have  since 
been  to  antiquarians,  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  cases  containing  some  two  thousand 
mummy  shawls.  The  reader  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  the  mummy  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  was 
rolled  in  long  pieces  of  cloth,  of  which  we  find 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  on  one  mummy,  and 
often  much  more.  These  strips  were  cut  and 
tom  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  were  laid 
on  with  a skill  of  bandaging  which  modem  sur- 
geons are  accustomed  to  envy.  When  this  was 
complete,  the  mummy  was  wrapped  in  shawls 
of  more  or  less  expensive  character,  the  cloth 
being  fine  linen,  sometimes  ornamented  with 
beads,  while  a very  common  form  was  a shawl 
made  entirely  of  earthen  beads  strong  on  thread, 
and  worked  in  graceful  figures.  Such  a shawl 
I found  on  a mummy  which  I unrolled  at  Esne. 

These  shawls  were  all  of  linen,  varying  in 
fineness,  and  this  was  evidently  a ddpot  or  shop 
for  the  sale  of  them,  being  situated  near  the 
great  burial-place,  and  doubtless  near  the  mum- 
mying establishments;  for  the  Egyptians  did 
not  mummy  their  own  dead,  but  sent  them  to 
the  undertaker’s,  where  they  were  kept  for  from 
twenty  to  fifty  days,  and  then  returned  in  the 
shape  of  a roll  of  cloth,  with  head  and  feet  alike 
enveloped  and  unrecognizable.  This  custom 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  not  infrequently 


find  the  mummies  of  males  in  coffins  elaborate- 
ly ornamented  with  the  hieroglyphical  descrip- 
tions of  females,  and,  vice  versa , females  in  the 
cases  which  should  contain  males.  It  would  be 
very  curious  if,  in  the  great  establishments, 
where  hundreds  of  dead  were  brought  daily  for 
embalming,  there  were  not  such  mistakes  con- 
stantly occurring ; and  hence  the  error  of  Mr. 
Gliddon,  which  caused  so  much  amusement  in 
Boston  a few  years  since,  was  not  owing  to  his 
having  mistaken  the  legends  on  the  coffin,  nor 
should  it  at  all  detract  from  his  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  Egyptian  scholar. 

I purchased  some  twenty  of  these  shawls. 
The  one  which  lies  before  me  as  I now  write  is, 
like  the  rest,  about  three  yards  in  length  by  one 
in  width,  made  of  the  finest  linen,  with  a fringe 
surrounding  it ; and  the  most  curious  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  it  is,  that  each  shawl 
has  a price-mark  on  the  corner.  Incredulous 
persons,  given  to  denying  that  the  objects  which 
we  find  can  possibly  be  antiquities,  and  asserting 
the  incredibility  of  the  idea  that  these  shawls  have 
been  lying  two  thousand  years  under  ground, 
say,  on  seeing  them,  “You  have  been  sold: 
these  are  modern,  and  made  for  the  Egyptian 
antiquarian  market.”  The  same  thing  I have 
heard  such  persons  assert  a hundred  times  in 
Dr.  Abbott’s  collection  in  New  York,  on  looking 
at  its  wonderful  specimens.  The  only  and  the 
complete  answer  to  such  persons  is  this:  I 
bought  the  twenty  shawls  for  three  piastres  each, 
being  about  three  dollars  for  the  whole.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a large  dealer  in,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  Irish  linens,  has  examined  what 
I have  left  of  the  twenty,  and  informs  me  that  no 
factory  in  the  world  could  make  the  articles  for 
less  than  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each, 
first  cost  from  the  factory,  for  each  shawl,  or 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  lot,  which  cost  me 
three.  The  Arab,  therefore,  who  attempted  to 
sell  us  made  a poor  speculation  of  it.  Rut  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  articles  determines 
their  antiquity ; and  having  unrolled  some  doz- 
ens of  mummies,  and  become  familiar  with 
their  clothing,  I do  not  think  I could  be  de- 
ceived in  purchasing  mummy  cloth  by  even  a 
Yankee  speculator. 

The  western  hills,  to  which  I have  so  often 
referred  in  these  articles,  the  reader  need  not 
be  informed  are  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara.  They  are  themselves 
totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Not  a blade  of 
grass,  not  a weed  or  wild-flower  finds  root  en 
their  rugged  sides  or  summits.  They  are  bar- 
ren rock,  whose  crumbling  debris  lies  heaped  in 
the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  their  precipitous  sides, 
and  are  the  fitting  barrier  between  civilization 
and  the  wastes  of  the  Lybian  plains. 

Irregular  in  shape,  and  broken  into  numerous 
hills,  whose  height  varies  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand feet,  they  have  among  them  numerous  ra- 
vines and  deep  gorges  whose  desolation  sur- 
passes the  conception  of  man,  and  far  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  pencil. 

One  of  these  enters  the  hills  at  a point  nor  far 
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north  of  Goornou,  and  penetrates  several  miles* 
scarcely  ascending  from  the  level  of  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  this  narrow 
gorge  hang  in  frowning  crags  above  the  adven- 
turer who  enters  its  gloomy  recesses.  The  sun- 
shine has  a sombre,  solemn  appearance  as  it 
falls  quietly  into  the  silent  depths.  Here  and 
there  « solitary  vulture  sits  like  a resident  de- 
mon eying  the  approaching  si  ranger,  and  he  is 
not  surprised  when  ho  reaches  the  ends— for  it 
branches  into  several  ravines — to  find  that  the 
kings  of  old  Egypt  selected  this  gloomy  retreat 
for  their  burial-places,  whore,  in  stately  balls, 
dug  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  they 
should  sleep  in  kingly  slumber. 

I say  in  kingly  slumber,  for  though  the  dead 
dust  of  a king  was  in  no  respect  different  from 
the  dust  of  his  meanest  subject,  and  though  his 
deep  was  no  more  or  less  deep  and  profound, 
yet  it  was  something  to  be  laid  in  a granite  sar- 
cophagus in  tho  centre  of  a vast  hall,  and  to  lie 
surrounded  by  household  servants,  guards,  and 
retainers,  all  ready  to  spring  to  life  when  one 
should  call  whose  voice  should  be  loud  enough 
to  penetrate  those  deep  caverns.  ‘ 

The  tombs  of  tho  kings,  of  which  seventeen 
are  now  known  and  open  to  visitors,  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  among  the  chief  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world.  Many  of  them  were  open, 
and  had  been  robbed  of  their  dead  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  writers  of  that  period  have 
given  us  descriptions  that  indicate  which  ones 
they  knew  and  had  visited.  Others  have  been 


discovered  in  later  periods,  and  some  quite  re- 
cently. 

We  made  an  early  start  in  the  morning  h r 
our  first  visit,  and  having  crossed  the  river, 
mounted  donkeys  at  the  shore,  and  rode  to  the 
temple  at  Goornou,  which  we  examined,  and 
then  went  on  np  the  valley  of  the  tombs.  It 
had  been  my  desire  to  make  an  excavation  here, 
over  a point  which  I had  fixed  on  in  my  mind 
(having  never  yet  seen  the  place),  where  I was 
confident  of  discovering  on  unopened  tomb. 
Sheik  Hassan  of  Goornou  accompanied  us,  for 
the  pnrj»ose  of  taking  our  orders  on  this  subject, 
but  the  day  proved  too  short  for  even  the  cur- 
sory examination  we  desired  to  make,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  put  off  onr  excavations  to  an- 
other time. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  tiresome 
description,  I may  be  pardoned  if  I devote  a 
brief  space  to  the  great  tomb,  No.  17,  common- 
ly called  BelzonTs,  because  discovered  by  him. 

The  descent  into  this  tomb,  of  the  entrance 
to  which  the  reader  will  have  some  idea  from 
the  sketch  of  the  valley  before  him,  is  more 
rapid  and  sudden  than  the  others.  A long, 
gradual  slope  of  some  hundred  feet  usually  leads 
the  visitor  slowly  downward.  But  here  he  de- 
scends twenty-four  feet  by  a very  abrupt  stair- 
case, and  finds  himself  in  a passage  or  gallen% 
eighteen  feet  in  width,  down  which  he  proceeds 
between  walls  gorgeously  pain  ted  and  sculptured, 
until  ho  reaches  a second  staircase,  and  again 
descends  twenty  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  con- 
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turning  tmwnrd  i-ltroupli  two  dno-may*  and  in  cor-  ; The  tomb  No.  )l  G known  pcoersU y *.$ 
mediate  hife,  en^prio,  chamber  in  which  Betzoni  Bruce**  !ombv?v*uJ  not  »pitt£  gu  t&v • 

found  a dc*p  pic  and  tie  apparent  end  of  the  Harlot's  tomb. 

tomb.  Tin*  pit  w«k  deigned  to  deceive  invud-  The  iirsftmmc  it  received  from  the  fact  that 
ers.  Betxoqi  tfjJed  jt  up  and  tried  the  wall  the  lamented  Brute  on  )m  man?  from  Egyptian 
beyond  it.  With  ft  battering-ram  he  travel  published  an  accimut  of  tills  tomb,  iwp# 

hurst  his  Way  through  into  a hail  of  almost  described  the  splendid  painting  he  had  *ecn  in 
fabulous  splendor,  And  pursued  his  wav  t ) .&  • it,  and  was  laughed  at  as  on  egregious  liar  by 
second  ami  almost  precisely  similar  room, daw  it  the  entire  literacy-  and  ocieotihe  world, 
ret  another  gtainnse,  through  two  passages  and  The  other  tiutnc  is  derived  from  the  paJntidst 
a smaller  chamber  into  the  grand  hall  a room  of  the  harpers  xm  one  of  the  chambers  which 
about  Uventy-Acven  feet  square,  sit pported  by  Bruce  described. 

six  pillarsu  in  the  centre  of  which  he  found  an  This  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  third 
alahast^r  garirophagns,  This  appeared' to  stand.  Berneses,  hut  other  royal  ttamc*'  occur  ini  to 
on  a solid  rock  floor,  but roqieri men t themed  that  sculptures,  its  length  is  the  same  as  BeUonrs 
the  floor  behind  the  sarcophagus  was  hollow,  lotah,  but  thedepdik  ^ The 

and  when  this  w ns  hrofccm  up  the  sarcophagus  entrance  passage  i£  rnimt  taihle  for  a series  of 
was  standing  on  thh  summit  of  an  inclined  small  cfaainb^s  opening  on t on  e^ch  ride  of  k 
plane,  wh&h  de-scend^rii  more  than  a hundred  which,  sefcm  to3i&i£  besn 
ttnd  fifty  ^bTmiher  invi  the  mountain,  with  a of  3fcmtnt£,  In  the  flwf 

^taircasM  bn  ^$8  of  lU  The.  crumbling  m the  feft  wp  And  the  royid  kitchen  tvpmv&i^ 


tlirringh  the  counties  emplormenta  of  an  wn- 
rient  kifehen, 

M my  of  the  scenes  are  very  curions,  In  the 
rv>oij4i ; d irccldy  opjtn? \ W tn  th3>  ore  boat*  with  v»- 
ribTt»  idsnped  cabins  and  sails.  The  ne^t  chanv 
with  7eprescniuri<ms  of  arms  aod 
armor,  and  the  succeeding  ward  hog  elegant 
ehato,  &wd  gdded  in;  t.m*l  a trie. 

Thase  are  nxnong  the  moat  beaut  iiftii  erifti/tg 
evidences  of  the  stjlie  and  splendor  of  royal  fur- 
Jiittire  in  d»y&  w long  gone.  Beyond  iftew 
nwm  are  others  on  both  8ides}  »nd  iti  the  L*mh 
cm  tite  left  are  <he  two  hampers,  one  of  whom  *l 
least  was  blind-  . /*  . V' 

Tito  tomb  tm  afforded  u*  groai  infcrrmaiicm 
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two  chats*  raoM  bructs's  tomu. 


on  the  subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  out  in  } 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  reader  may  gather  down  ot 
from  the  subjects  delineated  in  these  chambers,  with  the 
The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  in  the  difficulty 
outer  world  white  we  were  still  treading  these  we  were 
dark  passages  in  the  mountain,  and  we  were,  stronger 
now  warned  that  if  we  did  not  hasten,  darkness  the  wine 
would  overtake  us  long  before  we  had  extricated  boat  plu' 
ourselves  from  the  gloomy  ravine.  We  had  flew  higl 
several  miles  to  go  before  reaching  the  river,  and  we  puss* 
having  directed  our  small  boat  to  meet  us  at  were  gre 
Gooruoa,  we  had  still  four  miles  of  sailing  ou  the  line 
the  Kile  to  reach  our  own  boat.  ran  up  i 

Although  we  made  swift  progress  toward  the  bad  beet 
shone,  it  was  profoundly  dark  when  we  reached  look-out 
it,  and  here  we  found  the  boat.  It  was  blow-  After 
ing  a fierce  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward,  tent.  I 
and  having  packed  ourselves  into  the  boat  and  made  c* 
wrapped  shawls  closely  around  the  ladies,  we  neighbor 
were  ready  to  be  away,  I was  unwilling  to  Every  cv 
trust  the  best  Arab  boatman  with  the  precious  chibouks 
freight  we  had  on  board.  I took  the  sheets  into  ing,  I re 
ray  own  hands,  and  she  sprang  away  before  the  arrival  cr 
desert  wind  like  a bird.  of  whom 

I never  saw  a boat  fly  more  swiftly.  The  joined  m 
little  lateen  sail  swayed  forward  nt  first,  and  tinned  m 
then  held  a steady,  strong  full,  and  she  went  for  seven 
over  the  water  as  if  she  knew  in  what  haste  we  of  clime; 
were  to  be  at  home.  sketches 

But  it  was  no  common  galo.  The  wind  was  after  if  h 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  BLACK  COTTAGE. 

YOUNG  LADY, — As  you  were  leaving  my 
house,  I accidentally  heard  you  ask  your  sis- 
ter if  it  was  true  that  I had  begun  life  as  the 
daughter  of  a poor  working  stone-mason  of  the 
lowest  degree.  When  you  were  told  that  this 
was  actually  the  fact,  you  expressed  your  aston- 
ishment at  finding  me  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  gentlemen-farmers  in  all  the 
West  of  England.  “ She  can  never  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  good-looking,”  I heard 
you  say,  referring  to  me.  “ She  is  not  an  ac- 
complished woman.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly brilliant  or  engaging  in  her  conversation. 
She  can  never  have  had  a farthing  of  money 
of  her  own.  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
marvelous,  could  have  induced  her  husband  to 
choose  her  for  a wife,  when,  with  his  position 
in  the  world,  he  might  have  had  beauty,  and 
money,  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  almost 
for  the  trouble  of  asking  ?” 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  young 
lady,  I should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  an- 
swer this  question  of  yours — not  a very  compli- 
mentary question  to  me ; but  never  mind  that. 
You  were  brought  from  your  distant  home  to 
my  house,  as  a total  stranger,  by  your  sister, 
with  whom  I am  not  more  than  barely  acquaint- 
ed, to  see  how  the  plants  in  my  conservatory 
were  managed,  as  some  guide  to  you  in  setting 
up  a conservatory  of  your  own.  When  you 
had  got  all  the  hints  you  wanted — had  refresh- 
ed yourself  with  what  I am  vain  enough  to 
think  was  a good  and  substantial  lunch — and 
had  politely  taken  your  leave,  it  was  not  proba- 
ble that  you  and  I should  ever  meet  again.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  therefore,  I repeat, 
your  question  might  well  have  remained  un- 
answered by  me ; for  why  should  I care  whether 
you  were  astonished  or  not  at  the  position  in 
life  which  I now  occupy  ? 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  I 
should  have  said  to  myself  some  such  words  as 
those  I have  just  written,  and  should  soon  have 
forgotten  you  and  your  uncomplimentary  ex- 
pressions of  amazement.  But,  in  your  case,  I 
can  not  do  this.  Something  in  your  voice  and 
look  interested  me  the  moment  we  met;  and 
now  that  you  are  gone,  I can  not  help  wishing 
to  stand  well  in  your  opinion  in  spite  of  myself. 
I believe — perhaps  in  consequence  of  my  unac- 
countable partiality  for  you — that  the  remarks 
you  made  to  your  sister  about  me  were  only 
thoughtless — not  deliberately  unkind ; and  I 
mean  to  tell  you,  in  this  letter — though  it  is,  I 
warn  you,  a long  story — how  it  was  that  my 
rich  husband  first  conceived  the  strange  resolu- 
tion of  asking  the  poor  stone-mason's  daughter 
to  become  his  wife.  When  you  have  read  to 
the  end,  I hope  that  your  view  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  help  a woman  to  make  a good  mar- 
riage may  be  enlarged.  You  see  I am  thinking 
of  your  advantage  as  well  as  of  my  own  justifi- 
cation. Very  strange,  is  it  not,  that  I should 
take  all  this  interest  in  a stranger  ? I am  sur- 
prised at  it  myself ; but  I must  own  the  truth, 


and  confess  that  if  I had  ever  had  a daughter, 
I should  have  liked  to  look  at  her  all  day  if  she 
could  have  shown  me  such  a face  as  yours. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I muBt  take  you 
back  to  the  time  after  my  mother’s  death,  when 
my  only  brother  had  gone  to  sea,  when  my  sis- 
ter was  out  at  service,  and  when  I lived  alone 
with  my  father,  the  stone-mason,  in  the  midst 
of  a moor  in  the  West  of  England. 

The  moor  was  covered  with  great  limestone 
rocks,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  stream- 
lets. The  nearest  habitation  to  ours  was  situ- 
ated about  a mile  and  a half  off,  where  a strip 
of  the  fertile  land  stretched  out  into  the  waste, 
like  a tongue.  Here  the  out-buildings  of  the 
great  Moor  Farm,  then  in  the  possession  of 
my  husband’s  father,  began.  The  farm-lands 
stretched  down  gently  into  a beautiful  rich  val- 
ley, lying  nicely  sheltered  by  the  high  platform 
of  the  moor.  When  the  ground  began  to  rise 
again,  miles  and  miles  away,  it  led  up  to  a 
country  house,  called  Holme  Manor,  belonging 
to  a gentleipan  named  Knifton.  Mr.  Knifton 
had  lately  married  a young  lady  whom  my  moth- 
er had  nursed,  and  whose  kindness  and  friend- 
ship for  me,  her  foster-sister,  I shall  remember 
gratefully  to  the  last  day  of  my  life.  These, 
and  other  slight  particulars,  it  is  necessary  to 
my  story  that  I should  tell  you ; and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  you  should  be  especially  careful 
to  bear  them  well  in  mind. 

My  father’s  cottage,  then,  stood  a mile  and  a 
half  away  from  the  nearest  habitation.  In  all 
other  directions  we  were  four  or  five  times  that 
distance  from  neighbors.  Being  very  poor  peo- 
ple, this  lonely  situation  had  one  great  attraction 
for  us — we  lived  rent-free  on  it.  In  addition  to 
that  advantage,  the  Btones,  by  shaping  which 
my  father  gained  his  livelihood,  lay  all  about 
him  at  his  very  door.  So  that  he  thought  his 
position,  solitary  as  it  was,  quite  an  enviable 
►one.  I can  hardly  say  that  I agreed  with  him, 
though  I never  complained.  I was  very  fond 
of  my  father,  and  managed  to  make  the  best  of 
my  loneliness  with  the  thought  of  being  useful 
to  him.  Mrs.  Knifton  wished  to  take  me  into 
her  service  when  she  married,  but  I declined, 
unwillingly  enough,  for  my  father’s  sake.  If  I 
had  gone  away,  he  would  have  had  nobody  to 
live  with  him  ; and  my  mother  made  me  prom- 
ise, on  her  death-bed,  that  he  should  never  be 
left  to  pine  away  alone  in*the  midst  of  the  bleak 
moor. 

Our  cottage,  small  as  it  was,  was  stoutly  and 
snugly  built,  with  stone  from  the  moor  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  walls  were  lined  inside, 
and  fenced  outside,  with  wood,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Knifton’s  father  to  my  father.  This  double 
covering  of  cracks  and  crevices,  which  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  a sheltered  position, 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  our  exposed  situa- 
tion, to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  which,  except- 
ing just  the  summer  months,  swept  over  us 
continually,  all  the  year  round.  The  outsit^ 
boards,  covering  our  roughly-built  stone  walls, 
my  father  protected  against  the  wet  with  pitch 
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and  tar.  This  gave  to  oar  little  abode  a curi- 
ously dark,  dingy  look,  especially  when  it  was 
seen  from  a distance  ; and  so  it  had  come  to  be 
called  in  the  neighborhood,  even  before  I was 
born,  The  Black  Cottage. 

I have  now  related  all  the  preliminary  par- 
ticulars which  it  is  desirable  that  you  should 
know,  and  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  pleasant- 
er task  of  telling  you  my  story. 

One  cloudy  autumn  day,  when  I was  rather 
more  than  eighteen  years  old,  a herdsman  walk- 
ed over  from  Moor  Farm  with  a letter  which 
had  been  left  there  for  my  father.  It  came 
from  a builder,  living  at  our  county  town,  half 
a day’s  journey  off,  and  it  invited  my  father  to 
come  to  him  and  give  his  judgment  about  an 
estimate  for  some  stone-work  on  a very  large 
scale.  My  father’s  expenses  for  loss  of  time 
were  to  be  paid,  and  he  was  to  have  his  share  of 
employment  afterward,  in  preparing  the  stone. 
He  was  only  too  glad,  therefore,  to  obey  the  di- 
rections which  the  letter  contained,  and  to  pre- 
pare at  once  for  his  long  walk  to  the  county 
town. 

Considering  the  time  at  which  he  received 
the  letter,  and  the  necessity  of  resting  before  he 
attempted  to  return,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  being  away  from  home  for  one  night 
at  least.  He  proposed  to  me,  in  case  I disliked 
being  left  alone  in  the  Black  Cottage,  to  lock 
the  door,  and  to  take  me  to  Moor  Farm  to  sleep 
with  any  one  of  the  milkmaids  who  would  give 
me  a share  of  her  bed.  I by  no  means  liked 
the  notion  of  sleeping  with  a girl  whom  I did 
not  know,  and  I saw  no  reason  to  feel  afraid  of 
being  left  alone  for  only  one  night,  so  I de- 
clined. No  thieves  had  ever  come  near  us ; our 
poverty  was  sufficient  protection  against  them; 
and  of  other  dangers  there  were  none  that  even 
the  most  timid  person  could  apprehend.  Accord- 
ingly,  I got  my  father  his  dinner,  laughing  at 
the  notion  of  my  taking  refuge  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a milkmaid  at  Moor  Farm.  He 
started  for  his  walk  as  soon  as  he  had  done, 
saying  he  should  try  and  be  back  by  dinner-time 
the  next  day,  and  leaving  me  and  my  cat  Pol- 
ly to  take  care  of  the  house. 

I had  cleared  the  table  and  brightened  np  the 
fire,  and  had  sat  down  to  my  work  with  the  cat 
dozing  at  my  feet,  when  I heard  the  trampling  of 
horses ; and,  running  to  the  door,  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knifton,  with  their  groom  behind  them, 
riding  up  to  the  Black  Cottage.  It  was  part  of 
the  young  lady’s  kindness  never  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  pay  me  a friendly  visit ; 
and  her  husband  was  generally  willing  to  accom- 
pany her  for  his  wife’s  sake.  I made  my  best 
courtesy,  therefore,  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure, 
but  with  no  particular  surprise  at  seeing  them. 
They  dismounted,  and  entered  the  cottage, 
laughing  and  talking  in  great  spirits.  I soon 
heard  that  they  were  riding  to  the  same  county 
town  for  which  my  father  was  bound — that  they 
intended  to  stay  with  some  friends  there  for  a 
few  days,  and  to  return  home  on  horseback,  as 
they  went  out. 


I heard  this,  and  I also  discovered  that  they 
had  been  having  an  argument,  in  jest,  about 
money  matters,  as  they  rode  along  to  our  cot- 
tage. Mrs.  Knifton  had  accused  her  hus- 
band of  inveterate  extravagance,  and  of  never 
being  able  to  go  out  with  money  in  his  pocket 
without  spending  it  all,  if  he  possibly  could, 
before  he  got  home  again.  Mr.  Knifton  had 
laughingly  defended  himself  by  declaring  that 
all  his  pocket-money  went  in  presents  for  his 
wife,  and  that  if  he  spent  it  lavishly,  it  was 
under  her  sole  influence  and  superintendence. 

“ We  are  going  to  Cliverton  now,  ” he  said,  nam- 
ing the  county  town,  and  warming  himself  at  our 
poor  fire  just  as  easily  and  pleasantly  as  if  he 
had  been  standing  on  his  own  grand  hearth. 

“ You  will  stop  to  admire  every  pretty  thing 
in  every  one  of  the  Cliverton  shop-windows.  I 
shall  hand  you  the  purse,  and  you  will  go  in 
and  buy.  When  we  have  reached  home  again, 
and  you  have  had  time  to  get  tired  of  your 
purchases,  you  will  clap  your  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  declare  that  you  are  quite  shocked  at 
my  habits  of  inveterate  extravagance.  I am 
only  the  banker  who  keeps  the  money — you, 
my  love,  are  the  spendthrift  who  throws  it  all 
away!” 

“Am  I,  Sir?”  said  Mrs.  Knifton,  with  a 
look  of  mock  indignation.  “We  will  see  if  I 
am  to  be  misrepresented  in  that  way  with  im- 
punity. Bessie,  my  dear”  (turning  to  me), 

“ you  shall  judge  how  far  I deserve  the  charac- 
ter which  that  unscrupulous  man  has  just  given 
to  me.  I am  the  spendthrift,  am  I ? And  you 
are  only  the  banker?  Very  well.  Banker! 
give  me  my  money  at  once,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Knifton  laughed,  and  took  some  gold  and 
silver  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

“No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Knifton.  “You  may 
want  what  you  have  got  there  for  necessary 
expenses.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  have  about 
you  ? What  do  I feel  here  ?”  And  she  tapped 
her  husband  on  the  chest,  just  over  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Knifton  laughed  again,  and  produced 
his  pocket-book.  His  wife  snatched  it  out  of 
his  hand,  opened  it,  drew  out  some  bank-notes, 
put  them  back  again  immediately,  and,  clos- 
ing the  pocket-book,  stepped  across  the  room  to 
my  poor  mother’s  little  walnut-wood  book-case 
— the  only  bit  of  valuable  furniture  we  had  in 
the  house. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  there?”  asked 
Mr.  Knifton,  following  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Knifton  opened  the  glass-door  of  the 
book-case,  put  the  pocket-book  in  a vacant  place 
on  one  of  the  lower  shelves,  closed  and  locked 
the  door  again,  and  gave  me  the  key. 

“You  called  me  a spendthrift,  just  now,”  she 
said.  * 4 There  is  my  answer.  Not  one  farthing 
of  that  money  shall  you  spend  at  Cliverton  on 
me.  Keep  the  key  in  your  pocket,  Bessie,  and, 
whatever  Mr.  Knifton  may  say,  on  no  account 
let  him  have  it  until  we  call  again  on  our  way 
back.  No,  Sir ! I won’t  trust  you  with  that 
money  in  your  pocket  in  the  town  of  Cliverton. 
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I will  make  sure  of  your  taking  it  all  home 
again,  by  leaving  it  here  in  more  trustworthy 
hands  than  yours,  until  we  ride  back.  Bessie, 
my  dear,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  as  a lesson 
in  economy  inflicted  on  a prudent  husband  by  a 
spendthrift  wife  ?” 

She  took  Mr.  Knifton’s  arm  while  she  spoke, 
and  drew  him  away  to  the  door.  He  protested, 
and  made  some  resistance,  but  she  easily  carried 
her  point,  for  he  was  far  too  fond  of  her  to  have 
a will  of  his  own  in  any  trifling  matter  between 
them.  Whatever  the  men  might  say,  Mr.  Knif- 
ton  was  a model  husband  in  the  estimation  of 
the  women  who  knew  him. 

“You  will  see  us  as  we  come  back,  Bessie. 
Till  then,  you  are  our  banker,  and  the  pocket- 
book  is  yours,”  cried  Mrs.  Knifton,  gayly,  at 
the  door.  Her  husband  lifted  her  into  the  sad- 
dle, mounted  himself,  and  away  they  both  gal- 
loped over  the  moor,  as  wild  and  happy  as  a 
couple  of  children.  1 

Although  my  being  trusted  with  money  by 
Mrs.  Knifton  was  no  novelty  (in  her  maiden 
days  she  always  employed  me  to  pay  her  dress- 
maker's bills),  I did  not  feel  quite  easy  at  hav- 
ing a pocket-book  full  of  bank-notes  left  by  her 
in  my  charge.  I had  no  positive  apprehensions 
about  the  safety  of  the  deposit  placed  in  my 
hands ; but  it  was  one  of  the  odd  points  in  my 
Character  then  (and  I think  it  is  still),  to  feel 
an  unreasonably  strong  objection  to  charging 
myself  with  money  responsibilities  of  any  kind, 
even  to  suit  the  convenience  of  my  dearest 
friends.  As  soon  as  I was  left  alone  the  very 
sight  of  the  pocket-book  behind  the  glass-door 
of  the  book-case  began  to  worry  me ; and  in- 
stead of  returning  to  my  work,  I puzzled  my 
brains  about  finding  a place  to  lock  it  up  in, 
where  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
any  chance  passers-by  who  might  stray  into  the 
Black  Cottage. 

This  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  compass  in  a 
poor  house  like  ours,  where  we  had  nothing 
valuable  to  put  under  lock  and  key.  After 
running  over  various  hiding-places  in  my  mind, 
I thought  of  my  tea-caddy,  a present  from  Mrs. 
Knifton,  which  I always  kept  out  of  harm's  way 
in  my  own  bedroom.  Most  unluckily — as  it 
afterward  turned  out — instead  of  taking  the 
pocket-book  to  the  tea-caddy,  I went  into  my 
room  first  to  take  the  tea-caddy  to  the  pocket- 
book.  I only  acted  in  this  roundabout  way 
from  sheer  thoughtlessness,  and  severely  enough 
I was  punished  for  it,  as  you  will  acknowledge 
yourself  when  you  have  read  a page  or  two 
more  of'my  story. 

I was  just  getting  the  unlucky  tea-caddy  out 
of  my  cupboard,  when  I heard  footsteps  in  the 
passage,  and  running  out  immediately,  saw  two 
men  walk  into  the  kitchen — the  room  in  which 
I had  received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knifton.  I in- 
quired what  they  wanted  sharply  enough,  and 
one  of  them  answered  immediately  that  they 
wanted  my  father.  He  turned,  of  course,  as 
he  spoke,  and  I recognized  him  as  a stone- 
mason, going  among  his  comrades  by  the  name 


of  Shifty  Dick.  He  bore  a very  bad  character 
folr  every  thing  but  wrestling — a sport  for  which 
the  working-men  of  our  parts  were  famous  all 
through  the  county.  Shifty  Dick  was  cham- 
pion, and  he  had  got  his  name  from  some  tricks 
in  wrestling  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  He 
was  a tall,  heavy  man,  with  a lowering,  scarred 
face,  and  huge  hairy  hands — the  last  visitor  in 
the  whole  world  that  I should  have  been  glad  to 
see  under  any  circumstances.  His  companion 
was  a stranger,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Jerry — a quick,  dapper,  wicked-looking  little 
man,  who  took  off  his  cap  to  me  with  mock  polite- 
ness, and  showed,  in  so  doing,  a bald  head  with 
some  very  ugly-looking  knobs  on  it.  I dis- 
trusted him  worse  than  I did  Shifty  Dick,  and 
managed  to  get  between  his  leering  eyes  and 
the  book-case,  as  I told  the  two  that  my  father 
was  gone  out,  and  that  I did  not  expect  him 
back  till  the  next  day. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  month 
before  I repented  that  my  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
my  unwelcome  visitors  had  made  me  incautious 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  my  father  would  be 
away  from  home  for  the  whole  night.  Shifty 
Dick  and  his  companion  looked  at  each  other 
when  I unwisely  let  out  the  truth,  but  made  no 
remark,  except  to  ask  if  I would  give  them 
a drop  of  cider.  I answered,  sharply,  that  I 
had  no  cider  in  the  house — having  no  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  refusing  them  drink,  be- 
cause I knew  that  plenty  of  men  were  at  work 
within  hail,  in  a neighboring  quarry.  The  two 
looked  at  each  other  again,  when  I denied  hav- 
ing any  cider  to  give  them  ; and  Jerry  (as  I am 
obliged  to  call  him,  knowing  no  other  name  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  fellow)  took  off  his  cap 
to  me  once  more,  and  with  a kind  of  black- 
guard gentility  npon  him,  said  they  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  the  next  day,  when  my 
father  was  at  home.  I said  good  afternoon,  as 
ungraciously  as  possible;  and,  to  my  great  re- 
lief, they  both  left  the  cottage  immediately  after  * 
ward. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  away,  I watchei 
them  from  the  door.  They  trudged  off  in  the 
direction  of  Moor  Farm ; and  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  dusk,  I soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  I looked  out  again* 
The  wind  had  lulled  with  the  sunset,  but  a mist 
was  rising,  and  a heavy  rain  was  beginning  to 
fall.  Never  did  the  lonely  prospect  of  the  moor 
look  so  dreary  as  it  looked  to  my  eyes  that  even- 
ing. Never  did  I regret  any  slight  thing  more 
sincerely  than  I then  regretted  the  leaving  of 
Mr.  Knifton’s  pocket-book  in  my  charge.  I 
can  not  say  that  I suffered  under  any  actual 
alarm,  for  I felt  next  to  certain  that  neither 
Shifty  Dick  nor  Jeny  had  got  a chance  of 
setting  eyes  on  so  small  a thing  as  the  pock- 
et-book while  they  were  in  the  kitchen ; but 
there  was  a kind  of  vague  distrust  on  me — a 
suspicion  of  the  night — a dislike  at  being  left  by 
myself,  which  I never  remember  having  expe- 
rienced before.  This  feeling  so  increased  on 
me,  after  I had  closed  the  door  and  gone  back 
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to  the  kitchen,  that,  when  I heard  the  voices 
of  the  quanymen,  as  they  passed  our  cottage  on 
their  way  home  to  the  village  in  the  valley  be- 
low Moor  Farm,  I stepped  out  into  the  passage 
with  a momentary  notion  of  telling  them  how  I 
was  situated,  and  asking  them  for  advice  and 
protection.  I had  hardly  formed  this  idea,  how- 
ever, before  I dismissed  it.  None  of  the  quarry- 
men  were  intimate  friends  of  mine.  I had  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  them,  and  believed 
them  to  be  honest  men,  as  times  went.  But 
my  own  common  sense  told  me  that  what  little 
knowledge  of  their  characters  I had,  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  admitting 
them  into  my  confidence  in  the  matter  of  the 
pocket-book.  I had  seen  enough  of  poverty  and 
poor  men  to  know  what  a terrible  temptation  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  to  those  whose  whole 
lives  are  passed  in  scraping  up  sixpences  by 
weary  hard  work.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  fine 
sentiments  in  books  about  incorruptible  honesty, 
and  another  thing  to  put  those  sentiments  in 
practice,  when  one  day’s  work  is  all  that  a man 
has  to  set  up  in  the  way  of  an  obstacle  between 
starvation  and  his  own  fireside. 

The  only  resource  that  remained  for  me  was 
to  carry  the  pocket-book  with  me  to  Moor  Farm, 
and  ask  permission  to  pass  the  night  there.  But 
I could  not  persuade  myself  that  there  was  any 
real  necessity  for  taking  such  a course  as  this ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  my  pride  revolt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  presenting  myself  in  the  char- 
acter of  a coward  before  the  people  at  the  farm. 
Timidity  is  thought  rather  a graceful  attraction 
among  ladies,  but  among  poor  women  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  laughed  at.  A woman  with  less 
spirit  of  her  own  than  I had,  and  always  shall 
have,  would  have  considered  twice  in  my  situa- 
tion before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  encount- 
er the  jokes  of  plowmen  and  the  jeers  of  milk- 
maids. As  for  me,  I had  hardly  thought  of  go- 
ing to  the  farm  before  I despised  myself  for  en- 
tertaining any  such  notion.  44  No,  no,”  thought 
I,  44 1 am  not  the  woman  to  walk  a mile  and 
a half  through  rain,  and  mist,  and  darkness, 
to  tell  a whole  kitchenful  of  people  that  I am 
afraid.  Come  what  may,  here  I stop  till  father 
gets  back.” 

Having  arrived  at  that  valiant  resolution,  the 
first  thing  I did  was  to  lock  and  bolt  the  back 
and  front  doors,  and  see  to  the  security  of  every 
shutter  in  the  house.  That  duty  performed,  I 
made  a blazing  fire,  lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
down  to  tea,  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. I could  hardly  believe  now,  with  the  light 
in  the  room,  and  the  sense  of  security  inspired 
by  the  closed  doors  and  shutters,  that  I had  ever 
felt  even  the  slightest  apprehension  earlier  in 
the  day.  I sang  as  I washed  up  the  tea-things ; 
and  even  the  cat  seemed  to  catch  the  infection 
of  my  good  spirits.  I never  knew  the  pretty 
creature  so  playful  as  the  was  that  evening. 

The  tea-things  put  by%I  took  up  my  knitting, 
and  worked  away  at  it  so  long  that  I began  at 
last  to  get  drowsy.  The  fire  was  so  bright  and 
comforting  that  I could  not  muster  resolution 


enough  to  leave  it  and  go  to  bed.  I sat  staring 
lazily  into  the  blaze,  with  my  knitting  on  my 
lap — sat  till  the  splashing  of  the  rain  outside, 
and  the  fitful,  sullen,  sobbing  of  the  wind  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  on  my  ear.  The  last  sounds 
I heard  before  I fairly  dozed  off  to  sleep  were 
the  cheerful  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  steady 
purring  of  the  cat,  as  she  basked  luxuriously  in 
the  warm  light  on  the  hearth. 

Those  were  the  last  sounds  before  I fell 
asleep.  The  sound  that  woke  me  was  one  loud 
bang  at  the  front  door. 

I started  up,  with  my  heart  (as  the  saying  is) 
in  my  month,  with  a frightful  momentary  shud- 
dering at  the  roots  of  my  hair — I started  up 
breathless,  and  cold,  and  motionless;  waiting 
in  the  silence,  I hardly  knew  for  what ; doubt- 
ful, at  first,  whether  I had  dreamed  about  the 
bang  at  the  door,  or  whether  the  blow  had  real- 
ly been  strack  on  it. 

In  a minute  or  less  there  came  a second 
bang,  louder  than  the  first.  I ran  out  into  the 
passage. 

44  Who's  there?” 

44  Let  us  in,”  answered  a voice,  which  I rec- 
ognized immediately  as  the  voice  of  Shifty  Dick. 

44  Wait  a bit,  my  dear,  and  let  me  explain,” 
said  a second  voice,  in  the  low,  oily,  jeering 
tones  of  Dick's  companion — the  wickedly  clever 
little  man  whom  he  called  Jerry.  44  You  are 
alone  in  the  house,  my  pretty  dear.  You  may 
crack  your  sweet  voice  with  screeching,  and 
there's  nobody  near  to  hear  yon.  Listen  to 
reason,  my  love,  and  let  us  in.  We  don't  want 
cider  this  time — we  only  want  a very  neat-look- 
ing pocket-book  that  you  happen  to  have,  and 
your  late  excellent  mother’s  four  silver  tea- 
spoons, that  you  keep  so  nice  and  clean  on  the 
chimney-piece.  If  you  let  us  in  we  won’t  hurt 
a hair  of  your  head,  my  cherub,  and  we  prom- 
ise to  go  away  the  moment  we  have  got  what  we 
want,  unless  you  particularly  wish  us  to  stop  to 
tea.  If  you  keep  us  out,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
break  into  the  house,  and  then — ” 

“And  then,”  broke  in  Shifty  Dick,  44 we'll 
mash  you  l” 

44 Yes,”  Mid  Jerry,  “we'll  mash  you,  my 
beauty.  But  you  won’t  drive  ns  to  doing  that, 
will  yon  ? You  will  let  us  in  ?” 

This  long  parley  gave  me  time  to  recover  the 
effect  which  the  first  bang  at  the  door  had  pro- 
duced on  my  nerves.  The  threats  of  the  two 
villains  would  have  terrified  some  women  out 
of  their  senses ; but  the  only  result  they  pro- 
duced on  me  was  violent  indignation.  I had, 
thank  God,  a strong  spirit  of  my  own ; and  the 
cool,  contemptuous  insolence  of  the  man  Jerry 
effectually  roused  it. 

44  You  cowardly  villains !”  I screamed  at  them 
through  the  door.  44  You  think  yon  can  frighten 
me  because  I am  only  a poor  girl  left  alone  in 
the  house.  Yon  ragamuffin  thieves,  I defy  you 
both  I Our  bolts  are  strong,  our  shutters  are 
thick.  I am  here  to  keep  my  father's  house 
safe;  and  keep  it  I will  against  an  army  of 
you!” 
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You  may  imagine  what  a passion  I was  in 
when  I vapored  and  blustered  in  that  way.  I 
heard  Jerry  laugh,  and  Shifty  Dick  swear  a 
whole  mouthful  of  oaths.  Then  there  was  dead 
silence  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  the  two 
ruffians  attacked  the  door. 

I rushed  into  the  kitchen  and  seized  the  pok- 
er, and  then  heaped  wood  on  the  fire,  and  light- 
ed all  the  candles  I could  find,  for  I felt  as  if  I 
could  keep  up  my  courage  better  if  I had  plenty 
of  light.  Strange  and  improbable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  next  thing  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  my  poor  pussy,  crouched  up,  panic-stricken, 
in  a comer.  I was  so  fond  of  the  little  creature 
that  I took  her  up  in  my  arms  and  carried  her 
into  my  bedroom,  and  put  her  inside  my  bed. 
A comical  thing  to  do  in  a situation  of  deadly 
peril,  was  it  not  ? but  it  seemed  quite  natural 
and  proper  at  the  time. 

All  'this  while  the  blows  were  falling  faster 
and  faster  on  the  door.  They  were  dealt,  as  I 
conjectured,  with  heavy  stones  picked  up  from 
the  ground  outside.  Jerry  sang  at  his  wicked 
work,  and  Shifty  Dick  swore.  As  I left  the 
bedroom,  after  putting  the  cat  under  cover,  I 
heard  the  lower  panel  of  the  door  begin  to  crack. 

I ran  into  the  kitchen  and  huddled  our  four 
silver  spoons  into  my  pocket,  then  took  the  un- 
lucky book  with  the  bank-notes  and  put  it  in 
the  bosom  of  my  dress.  I was  determined  to  de- 
fend the  property  confided  to  my  care  with  my 
life.  Just  as  I had  secured  the  pocket-book  I 
heard  the  door  splintering,  and  rushed  into  the 
passage  again  with  my  heavy  kitchen  poker  lift- 
ed in  both  hands. 

I was  in  time  to  see  the  bald  head  of  Jerry, 
with  the  ugly-looking  knobs  on  it,  pushed  into 
the  passage  through  a great  rent  in  one  of  the 
lower  panels  of  the  door. 

44  Get  out,  you  villain,  or  I’ll  brain  yon  on 
the  spot!”  cried  I,  threatening  him  with  the 
poker.  Mr.  Jerry  took  his  head  out  again  much 
faster  than  he  had  put  it  in. 

The  next  thing  that  came  through  the  rent 
was  a long  pitchfork,  which  they  darted  at  me 
from  outside,  to  move  me  from  the  door.  I 
struck  at  it  with  all  my  might,  and  the  blow 
must  have  jarred  the  hand  of  Shifty  Dick  up  to 
his  very  shoulder,  for  I heard  him  give  a roar  of 
rage  and  pain.  Before  he  could  catch  at  the 
fork  with  his  other  hand  I had  drawn  it  inside. 
By  this  time  even  Jerry  lost  his  temper,  and 
swore  more  awfully  than  Dick  himself. 

Then  there  came  another  minute  of  respite.  I 
suspected  they  were  gone  to  get  bigger  stones, 
and  dreaded  the  giving  way  of  the  whole  door. 
Running  into  the  bedroom  as  this  fear  beset  me, 
I laid  hold  of  my  chest  of  drawers,  dragged  it 
into  the  passage,  and  threw  it  down  against  the 
door.  On  the  top  of  that  I heaped  my  father’s 
big  tool-chest,  three  chairs,  and  a scuttleful  of 
coals — and,  last,  I dragged  out  the  kitchen-table 
and  rammed  it  as  hard  as  I could  against  the 
whole  barricade.  They  beard  me  as  they  were 
coming  np  to  the  door  with  fresh  stones.  Jerry 
said,  44  Stop  a bit!”  and  then  the  two  consulted 


together  in  whispers.  I listened  eagerly  and 
just  caught  these  words : 

44  Less  trouble  the  other  way.” 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  I heard  their 
footsteps  retreating  from  the  door. 

44  Are  they  going  to  try  the  back  door  now?” 
I had  hardly  asked  myself  that  question  before 
I heard  their  voices  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  The  back  door  was  much  smaller  than 
the  front;  but  it  had  this  advantage  in  the 
way  of  strength — it  was  made  of  two  solid  oak 
boards,  joined  longwise,  and  strengthened  in- 
side-by  heavy  cross-pieces.  It  had  no  bolts  like 
the  front  door,  but  was  fastened  by  a bar  of 
iron,  running  across  it  in  a slanting  direction, 
and  fitting  at  either  end  into  the  wall. 

“They  must  have  the  whole  cottage  down  be- 
fore they  can  break  in  at  that  door !”  I thought 
to  myself.  And  they  soon  found  out  as  much 
for  themselves.  After  five  minutes  of  banging 
at  the  back  door,  they  gave  up  any  farther  at- 
tack in  that  direction,  and  cast  their  heavy 
stones  down  with  curses  of  fuiy  awful  to  hear. 
I went  into  the  kitchen  and  dropped  on  the  win- 
dow-seat to  rest  for  a moment.  Suspense  and 
excitement  together  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
me.  The  perspiration  broke  out  thick  on  my 
forehead,  and  I began  to  feel  the  bruises  I had 
inflicted  on  my  hands  in  making  the  barricade 
against  the  front  door.  I had  not  lost  a parti- 
cle of  my  resolution,  but  I was  beginning  to 
lose  strength.  There  was  a bottle  of  rum  in 
the  cupboard,  which  my  brother  the  sailor  had 
left  with  us  the  last  time  he  was  ashore.  I 
drank  a drop  of  it.  Never  before  or  since  have 
I put  any  thing  down  my  throat  that  did  me 
half  so  much  good  as  that  precious  mouthful  of 
rum! 

I was  still  sitting  in  the  window-seat  drying 
my  face  when  I suddenly  heard  their  voices 
close  behind  me.  They  were  feeling  the  out- 
side of  the  window  against  which  I was  sitting. 
It  was  protected,  like  all  the  other  windows  in 
the  cottage,  by  iron  bars.  I listened  in  dread- 
ful suspense  for  the  sound  of  filing,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  audible.  They  had  evidently 
reckoned  on  frightening  me  easily  into  letting 
them  in,  and  had  come  unprovided  with  house- 
breaking tools  of  any  kind.  A fresh  burst  of 
oaths  informed  me  that  they  had  recognized  the 
obstacle  of  the  iron  bars.  I listened  breath- 
lessly for  some  warning  of  what  they  might  do 
next,  but  their  voices  appeared  to  die  away  in 
the  distance.  They  were  retreating  from  the 
window.  Were  they  also  retreating  from  the 
house  altogether?  Had  they  given  up  the  idea 
of  effecting  an  entrance  in  despair  ? 

A long  silence  followed — a silence  which  tried 
my  courage  even  more  severely  than  the  tu- 
mult of  their  first  attack  on  the  cottage.  Dread- 
ful suspicions  now  beset  me  of  their  being  able 
to  accomplish  by  treachery  what  they  had  failed 
to  effect  by  force.  Well  as  I knew  the  cottage, 
I began  to  doubt  whether  there  might  not  be 
ways  of  cunningly  and  silently  entering  it  against 
which  I was  not  provided.  The  ticking  of  the 
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dock  annoyed  me;  the  crackling  of  the  fire 
startled  me.  I looked  out  twenty  times  in  a 
minute  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  passage, 
straining  my  eyes,  holding  my  breath,  antici- 
pating the  most  preposterous  events,  the  most 
impossible  dangers.  Had  they  really  gone  ? or 
were  they  prowling  still  about  the  house  ? Oh, 
what  a sum  of  money  I would  have  given  only 
to  know  what  they  were  both  about  in  that  in- 
terval of  silence ! 

I was  startled  at  last  out  of  my  suspense  in 
the  most  awful  manner.  A shout  from  one  of 
them  reached  my  ears  on  a sudden  down  the 
kitchen  chimney.  It  was  so  unexpected  and 
so  horrible  in  the  stillness,  that  I screamed  for 
the  first  time  since  the  attack  on  the  house. 
My  worst  forebodings  had  never  suggested  to 
me  that  the  two  villains  might  mount  upon  the 
roof. 

“Let  ns  in,  you  she-devil!”  roared  a voice 
down  the  chimney. 

There  was  another  pause.  The  smoke  from 
the  wood  fire,  thin  and  light  as  it  was  in  the 
red  state  of  the  embers  at  that  moment,  had 
evidently  obliged  the  man  to  take  his  face  from 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  I counted  the  sec- 
onds while  he  was,  as  I conjectured,  getting  his 
breath  again.  In  less  than  half  a minute  there 
came  another  shout : 

“ Let  us  in,  or  we'll  bum  the  place  down  over 
your  head!” 

Bum  it  ? Bum  what  ? There  was  nothing 
easily  combustible  but  the  thatch  on  the  roof ; 
and  that  had  been  well  soaked  with  the  heavy 
rain  which  had  now  fallen  incessantly  for  more 
than  six  hours.  Bum  the  place  over  my  head  ? 
How  ? 

While  I was  still  casting  about  wildly  in  my 
mind  to  discover  what  possible  danger  there 
could  be  of  fire,  one  of  the  heavy  stones  placed 
on  the  thatch  to  keep  it  from  being  tom  up  by 
high  winds,  came  thundering  down  the  chim- 
ney. It  scattered  the  live  embers  on  the  hearth 
all  over  the  room.  A richly-furnished  place, 
with  knickknacks  and  fine  muslin  about  it, 
would  have  been  set  on  fire  immediately.  Even 
our  bare  floor  and  rough  furniture  gave  out  a 
smell  of  burning  at  the  first  shower  of  embers 
which  the  first  stone  scattered. 

For  an  instant  I stood  quite  petrified  before 
this  new  proof  of  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the 
villains  outside.  But  the  imminent  danger  I 
was  now  in  recalled  me  to  my  senses  imme- 
diately. There  was  a large  canful  of  water 
in  my  bedroom,  and  I ran  in  at  once  to  fetch 
it.  Before  I could  get  back  to  the  kitchen  a 
second  stone  had  been  thrown  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  floor  was  smouldering  in  several 
places. 

I had  wit  enough  to  let  the  smouldering  go 
oh  for  a moment  or  two  more,  and  to  pour  the 
whole  of  my  canful  of  water  over  the  fire  be- 
fore the  third  stone  came  down  the  chimney. 
The  live  embers  on  the  floor  I easily  disposed 
of  after  that.  The  man  on  the  roof  must  have 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  fire  as  I put  it  out,  and 


have  felt  the  change  produced  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  mouth  of  the  chimney,  for  after  the  third 
stone  had  descended,  no  more  followed  it.  As 
for  either  of  the  ruffians  themselves  dropping 
down  by  the  same  road  along  which  the  stones 
had  come,  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  The 
chimney,  as  I well  knew  by  our  experience  in 
cleaning  it,  was  too  narrow  to  give  passage  to 
any  one  above  the  size  of  a small  boy. 

I looked  upward  as  that  comforting  reflection 
crossed  my  mind — I looked  up,  and  saw,  as 
plainly  as  I see  the  paper  I am  now  writing  on, 
the  point  of  a knife  coming  through  the  inside 
of  the  roof  just  over  my  head.  Our  cottage 
had  no  upper  stoiy,  and  our  rooms  had  no  ceil- 
ings. Slowly  and  wickedly  the  knife  wriggled 
its  way  through  the  dry  inside  thatch  between 
the  raftero.  It  stopped  for  a little,  and  there 
came  a sound  of  tearing.  That,  in  its  turn, 
stopped  too ; there  was  a great  fall  of  dry  thatch 
on  the  floor,  and  I saw  the  heavy,  hairy  hand  of 
Shifty  Dick,  armed  with  the  knife,  come  through 
after  the  fallen  fragments.  He  tapped  at  the 
rafters  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  as  if  to  test 
their  strength.  Thank  God,  they  were  sub- 
stantial and  close  together!  Nothing  lighter 
than  a hatchet  would  have  sufficed  to  remove 
any  part  of  them. 

The  murderous  hand  was  still  tapping  with 
the  knife  when  I heard  a shout  from  the  man 
Jerry  coming  from  the  neighborhood  of  my  fa- 
ther’s stone-shed  in  the  back  yard.  The  hand 
and  knife  disappeared  instantly.  I went  to  the 
back  door,  and  put  my  ear  to  it,  and  listened. 
Both  the  men  were  now  in  the  shed.  I made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  call  to  mind  what 
tools  and  other  things  were  left  in  it  which  might 
be  used  against  me.  But  my  agitation  confused 
me.  I could  remember  nothing  but  my  father’s 
big  stone  saw,  which  was  far  too  heavy  and  un- 
wieldly  to  be  used  on  the  roof  of  the  cottage.  I 
was  still  puzzling  my  brains  and  making  my 
head  swim  to  no  purpose  when  I heard  the  men 
dragging  something  out  of  the  shed.  At  the 
same  instant  when  the  noise  caught  my  ear, 
the  remembrance  flashed  across  me  like  light- 
ning of  some  beams  of  wood  which  had  lain  in 
the  shed  for  years  past.  I had  hardly  time  to 
feel  certain  that  they  were  removing  one  of  these 
beams,  before  I heard  Shifty  Dick  say  to  Jerry, 

“Which  door?” 

“The  front,”  was  the  answer.  “We’ve 
cracked  it  already ; we'll  have  it  down  now  in 
no  time.” 

Senses  less  sharpened  by  danger  than  mine 
would  have  understood  but  too  easily  from  these 
words  that  they  were  about  to  use  the  beam  as 
a battering-ram  against  the  door.  Wrhen  that 
conviction  overcame  me,  I lost  courage  at  last. 
I felt  that  the  door  must  come  down,  that  no 
such  barricade  as  I had  constructed  could  sup- 
port it  for  more  than  a few  minutes  against  such 
shocks  as  it  was  now  to  receive.  “ I can  do  no 
more  to  keep  the  house  against  them,”  I said  to 
myself,  with  my  knees  knocking  together,  and 
the  tears  at  last  beginning  to  wet  my  cheeks. 
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“ I must  trust  to  the  night  and  the  thick  dark- 
ness, and  save  my  life  by  running  for  it  while 
there  is  yet  time.” 

I huddled  on  my  cloak  and  hood,  and  had 
my  hand  on  the  bar  of  the  back  door  when  a 
piteous  mew  from  the  bedroom  reminded  me  of 
the  existence  of  poor  Pussy.  I ran  in,  and 
huddled  the  creature  up  in  my  apron.  Before 
I was  out  in  the  passage  again,  the  first  shock 
from  the  beam  fell  on  the  door. 

The  upper  hinge  gave  way.  The  chairs  and 
the  coal-scuttle  forming  the  top  of  my  barricade 
were  hurled,  rattling,  on  to  the  floor ; but  the 
lower  hinge  of  the  door  and  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers and  tool-chest  still  kept  their  places.  “ One 
more !”  I heard  the  villains  cry — “ one  more  run 
with  the  beam,  and  down  it  all  comes !” 

Just  as  they  must  have  been  starting  for  that 
“one  more  run,”  I opened  the  back  door  and 
fled  out  into  the  night,  with  the  book  full  of 
bank-notes  in  my  bosom,  the  silver  spoons  in 
my  pocket,  and  the  cat  in  my  arms.  I thread- 
ed my  way  easily  enough  through  the  familiar 
obstacles  in  the  back  yard,  and  was  out  in  the 
pitch  darkness  of  the  moor  before  I heard  the 
seoond  shock  and  the  crash,  which  told  me  that 
tike  whole  door  had  given  way. 

In  a few  minutes  they  must  have  discovered 
the  fact  of  my  flight  with  the  pocket-book,  for  I 
heard  shouts  in  the  distance,  as  if  they  were 
running  out  to  pursue  me.  I ran  on  at  the  top 
of  my  speed,  and  the  noise  soon  died  away.  It 
was  so  dark  that  twenty  thieves  instead  of  two 
would  have  found  it  useless  to  follow  me. 

How  long  it  was  before  I reached  the  farm- 
house— the  nearest  place  to  which  I could  fly 
for  refuge — I can  not  tell  you.  I remember 
that  I had  just  sense  enough  to  keep  the  wind 
at  my  back  (having  observed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  that  it  blew  toward  Moor  Farm), 
and  to  go  on  resolutely  through  the  darkness. 
In  all  other  respects  I was  by  this  time  half- 
crazed  by  what  I had  gone  through.  If  it  had 
ao  happened  that  the  wind  had  changed,  after 
I observed  its  direction  early  in  the  even- 
ing, I should  have  gone  astray,  and  have  prob- 
ably perished  of  fatigue  and  exposure  on  the 
moor.  Providentially  it  still  blew  steadily  as 
it  had  blown  for  hours  past,  and  I reached  the 
farm-house  with  my  clothes  wet  through,  and 
my  brain  in  a high  fever.  When  I made  my 
alarm  at  the  door,  they  had  all  gone  to  bed  but 
the  farmer’s  eldest  son,  who  was  sitting  up  late 
over  his  pipe  and  newspaper.  I just  mustered 
strength  enough  to  gasp  out  a few  words,  telling 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  in  a dead 
swoon. 

That  swoon  was  followed  by  a severe  illness. 
When  I got  strong  enough  to  look  about  me 
again,  I found  myself  in  one  of  the  farm-house 
beds — my  father,  Mrs.  Knifton,  and  the  doctor, 
were  all  in  the  room — my  cat  was  asleep  at  my 
feet,  and  the  pocket-book  that  I had  saved  lay 
on  the  table  by  my  side.  There  was  plenty  of 
news  for  me  to  hear,  as  soon  as  I was  fit  to 


listen  to  it.  The  thieves  had  been  caught,  and 
were  in  prison,  waiting  their  trial  at  the  next 
assizes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knifton  had  been  so 
shocked  at  the  danger  I had  run — for  whieh 
they  blamed  their  own  want  of  thoughtfulness 
in  leaving  the  pocket-book  in  my  care  as  they 
did — that  they  had  insisted  on  my  father’s  re- 
moving from  our  lonely  home  to  a cottage  on 
their  land,  which  we  were  to  inhabit  rent-free. 
The  bank-notes  that  I had  saved  were  given  to 
me  to  bny  furniture  with,  in  place  of  the  things 
that  the  thieves  had  broken.  These  pleasant 
tidings  assisted  so  greatly  in  promoting  my  re- 
covery that  I was  soon  able  to  relate  to  my 
friends  at  the  farm-house  the  particulars  that 
I have  written  here.  They  were  all  surprised 
and  interested ; but  no  one,  as  I thought,  list- 
ened to  me  with  such  breathless  attention  as  the 
farmer’s  eldest  son.  Mrs.  Knifton  noticed  this 
too,  and  began  to  make  jokes  about  it,  in  her 
light-hearted  way,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 
I thought  little  of  her  jesting  at  the  time ; but 
when  I got  well,  and  we  went  to  live  at  our 
new  home,  “the  young  fanner,”  as  he  was 
called  in  our  parts,  constantly  came  to  see  ns, 
and  constantly  managed  to  meet  me  out  of 
doors.  I had  my  share  of  vanity,  like  other 
young  women,  and  I began  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Knifton’s  jokes  with  some  attention.  To  be 
brief,  the  young  farmer  managed  one  Sunday 
— I never  could  tell  how — to  lose  his  way  with 
me  in  returning  from  church,  and  before  we 
found  out  the  right  road  home  again  he  had 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 

His  relations  were  quite  as  much  astonished 
and  angered  at  the  step  he  had  taken  as  you 
yourself  would  have  been,  young  lady,  in  their 
place.  They  did  all  they  could  to  keep  us 
asunder,  and  break  off  the  match.  But  the 
farmer  was  too  obstinate  for  them.  He  had 
one  form  of  answer  to  all  objections.  * ‘ A man, 
if  he  is  worth  the  name,  marries  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  and  to  please  himself,  ” he  used 
to  say.  “ My  idea  is,  that  when  I take  a wife 
I am  placing  my  honor  and  happiness — the 
most  precious  things  I have  to  trust — in  one 
woman’s  care.  The  woman  I am  going  to 
marry  had  a small  charge  confided  to  her  by 
chance,  and  showed  herself  worthy  of  it  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life.  That  is  proof  enough  for 
me  that  she  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  charge  I 
can  put  into  her  hands.  Rank  and  riches  are 
fine  things,  but  the  certainty  of  getting  a good 
wife  is  something  better  still.  I’m  of  age,  I 
know  my  own  mind,  and  I mean  to  many  the 
stone-mason’s  daughter.” 

And  he  did  marry  me.  Whether  I proved 
myself  worthy  or  not  of  his  good  opinion  is  a 
question,  young  lady,  which  I leave  you  to  ask 
my  husband,  if  you  ever  chance  to  come  again 
into  our  parts.  In  telling  you  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  my  lucky  marriage  I have  told 
you  all  that  is  necessary.  You  will  now,  per* 
haps,  be  ready  to  admit  that  a woman  may 
possess  neither  beauty,  birth,  wealth,  nor  ac- 
complishments, and  yet,  in  spite  of  those  die* 
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advantages,  may  still  hare  attractions  of  her 
own  in  the  eyes  of  a sensible  man.  When  you 
next  feel  inclined  to  express  some  astonishment 
at  what  may  seem  to  you  a strange  marriage, 
remember  my  cose,  and  distrust  your  own  hasty 
opinions.  I ask  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
reward  for  the  trouble  I have  taken  in  telling 
you  about  Thb  Siege  of  the  Black  Cottage. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE. 

THE  more  we  learn  of  the  perils  and  the 
promise  of  Arctic  navigation,  the  more  un- 
likely does  it  appear  that  future  generations 
will  hazard  valuable  lives  and  property  in  the 
congeries  of  islands  to  the  north  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  It  is  possible  that  further  dis- 
coveries may  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  track  of  Dr.  Kane  through 
Smith’s  Sound,  or — which  is  more  likely — 
may  instigate  voyages  to  the  “open  sea,1’  by 
the  channel  between  Greenland  and  Norway. 
There  may  be  something  to  learn  there : geogra- 
phy may  benefit  by  navigation  of  that  unex- 
plored region  ; possibly — who  knows  ? — trade 
may  find  a return  for  consignments  thither  of 
ice-ships,  furs,  and  pluck.  But  it  seems  as 
fully  proved  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  no  ade- 
quate recompense  awaits  further  expeditions  to 
the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  late  British  Arctic 
discovery  ships.  One  more  party  will  probably 
be  sent  by  the  British  Government  to  King 
William’s  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
finally  the  mystery  which  yet  overhangs  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  ships,  the 
Erebus  and  Terror . The  British  public — the 
civilized  world — can  hardly  remain  satisfied 
with  the  cloudy  and  partial  accounts  brought 
from  Fish  River  by  Mr.  Rae ; and  now  that  a 
voyage  to  Boothia  is  reduced  to  a mere  question 
of  time  and  endurance,  men  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  pay  this  merited  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  brave  Sir  John  and  his  gallant  companions. 
With  this  exception,  we  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  more  flying  in  the  face  of 
nature  by  explorations  of  the  God-forsaken 
and  man-forbidden  region  lying  westward  of 
C5°. 

On  this  account,  and  also  from  the  historical 
importance  of  the  actual  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage,  some  interest  attaches  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  of  Captain  M‘Clure  in  the 
Investigator , now  first  published — an  interest 
which  the  tedious  and  somewhat  snobbish  nar- 
rative of  the  historiographer,  Captain  Osborn, 
does  not  wholly  succeed  in  extinguishing. 

On  the  20th  January,  1850,  the  Investigator 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  company  with  the 
Enterprise , both  bound  for  the  Arctic  regions, 
via  Behring’s  Straits,  to  resume  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships.  Sir  John  Ross  had 
just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  search  on  the 
side  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  having  been  unable  to 
penetrate  further  westward  than  Leopold’s  Isl- 
and. Two  other  British  expeditions  had  been 
equally  fruitless.  There  only  remained,  in  the 


opinion  of  persons  best  qualified  to  judge,  the 
chance  of  penetrating  to  Banks’s  Land  and  the 
adjoining  archipelago,  by  the  way  of  Behring’s 
Straits.  It  was  to  test  this  chance  that  the 
Investigator  and  Enterprise  were  dispatched. 

They  took  six  months,  in  round  numbers,  to 
Teach  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  way  of  the 
Horn ; took  in  supplies  there,  and  sailed  north- 
ward at  the  very  time  the  Grinnell  expedition 
was  clearing  Newfoundland.  By  the  close  of 
July  the  Investigator  (the  Enterprise  arrived 
too  late,  and  took  no  part  in  the  expedition) 
had  safely  passed  through  Behring’s  Straits,  in 
a dense  fog,  and  in  a few  days  bade  adieu  to  the 
world  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  met  with  the 
first  heavy  ice  early  in  August,  in  lat.  72°,  and 
were  much  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  the  im- 
mense herds  of  walruses  basking  upon  the  loose 
masses.  Ferocious-looking  as  these  creatures 
are,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  editors  of  Cap- 
tain Cook’s  voyages  are  justified  in  representing 
them  as  formidable  to  man.  Their  tusks  are 
useless  out  of  the  water.  Captain  M'Cluro 
seems  to  have  been  rather  prepossessed  in  their 
favor  by  the  affection  shown  by  the  mothers  for 
their  young,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
shot. 

| The  only  chance  of  making  easting  enough 
to  gain  the  scene  of  operations,  was  by  creep- 
ing along  the  coast,  in  what  Arctic  navigators 
call  the  landwater . This  is  a narrow  lane  of 
water  between  the  shore  ice  and  the  heavy  sea 
ice,  the  latter  being  so  thick  as  to  ground  in 
six,  seven,  and  eight  fathoms  water.  The  In- 
vestigator worked  her  way  into  this  lane  shortly 
after  sighting  Cape  Lisbume,  and  jogged  on  to 
Cape  Barrow,  and  thence  along  the  northern 
coast ; keeping  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  be  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Esquimaux. 
These  primitive  people  the  Investigators  culti- 
vated with  considerable  success.  They  were 
somewhat  addicted  to  stealing.  A lady  who  vis- 
ited the  ship,  actually  stowed  away  under  her 
petticoats  two  iron  winch-handles,  and  an  ice- 
anchor;  and  while  Captain  M‘Clure  was  plac- 
ing some  presents  in  the  right  hand  of  a chief, 
in  token  of  good-will,  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
monition, he  felt  the  fellow’s  left  in  his  pock- 
et. The  Esquimaux,  however,  laughed  heartily 
when  they  were  caught,  and  so  the  Englishmen 
thought  best  to  do  the  same,  and  not  allow 
peccadilloes  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. It  was  perhaps  well  they  did ; for  it 
was  from  these  Esquimaux  that  Captain  Ma- 
guire afterward  discovered  the  traces  of  the  In- 
vestigator. They  told  him  that  a ship  had 
passed  that  way : when  asked  to  describe  her, 
they  were  unable ; but  they  remembered  that 
the  sailors  had  given  them  twisted  tobacco. 
From  this  simple  fact  Captain  Maguire  knew 
that  the  vessel  must  be  the  Investigator , as  no 
other  Arctic  ship  was  supplied  with  negro- 
head.  ' 

After  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  ice, 
once  running  aground,  and  once  meeting  with  a 
furious  rain-storm  with  thunder  and  lightning 
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(the  first  recorded  in  so  high  a latitude,  70° 
north),  the  Investigator  reached  Cape  Bathurst 
on  31st  August.  There  more  Esquimaux  were 
met  with ; a fine  race  of  people,  as  it  seems, 
with  whom  the  navigators  were  soon  on  the 
best  of  terms.  Indeed,  if  scandal  speak  truth, 
some  of  the  bold  mariners  were  soon  on  such 
terms  with  the  bright-eyed  girls  of  Cape  Bath- 
urst, that  Captain  M‘Clure  was  obliged  to  use 
his  authority  to  keep  them  on  board  ship.  When 
a whale  is  killed  by  one  of  these  Esquimaux,  a 
grand  banquet  takes  place,  to  which  all  the  men 
and  women  of  the  tribe  are  invited ; and  after 
the  roast  venison,  the  stewed  whale,  and  the 
other  delicacies  of  the  season  have  been  dis- 
cussed, the  entertainment  winds  up  in  a fash- 
ion more  suitable,  one  would  imagine,  to  a re- 
laxing southern  meridian  than  to  the  borders 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

From  Cape  Bathurst  the  Investigator  follow- 
ed the  landwater  to  a level  with  Cape  Pany, 
from  whence  they  struck  a northerly  course, 
sighting,  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  south- 
ern cape  of  Banks’s  Land.  One  can  not  help 
smiling  at  the  grave  manner  in  which  this  loyal 
British  captain — not  knowing  that  the  land  he 
saw  had  been  discovered  before — landed  on  the 
bleak  and  miserable  shore,  and  announced  to 
the  icebergs  and  the  winds  that  he  claimed 
the  country  for  his  mistress  Queen  Victoria. 
But  it  is  a habit  with  English  sailors.  A short 
while  before.  Captain  Kellett,  of  the  Herald, 
sighted  land  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
Behring’s  Straits.  It  was  so  wretched  a place, 
with  so  iron-bound  a coast,  that,  with  all  his 
exertions,  Captain  Kellett  could  not  climb  the 
bluffs,  or  be  quite  certain  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  stood  on  the  beach  or  on  the  ice : 
nevertheless,  he  “ hoisted  the  jack,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island,  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  name  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
do  her  good. 

There  were  still  a few  days  of  summer  left, 
and  a lane  open  to  the  northeast.  Through 
this  the  Investigator  was  worked  slowly  against 
head-winds;  on  their  left  they  had  the  high 
bluffs  of  Banks’s  Land,  on  their  right,  at  a dis- 
tance of  some  thirty  miles,  stretched  another 
island,  which  loyal  Captain  M‘Clure  named 
Prince  Albert’s  Land.  Creeping  between  the 
two,  by  the  9th  September  they  w ere  irresistibly 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  channel  in  which 
they  were  must  lead  to  Barrow's  Strait.  One 
can  readily  understand  Captain  M*Clure’s  agi- 
tation at  the  thought,  “ Can  it  be  possible  that 
this  water  shall  prove  to  be  the  long-sought 
Northwest  Passage?  Only  give  us  time,  and 
we  shall  discover  it !”  They  pushed  on,  north- 
ward, working  bravely ; but  when  they  were  in 
latitude  73°  1(K  N.,  only  thirty  miles  from  Bar- 
row’s Strait,  winter  overtook  them.  It  was  the 
17th  September.  Four  more  days  would  prob- 
ably have  solved  the  problem;  but  those  four 
days  were  denied  them.  On  the  17th  they 
were  stopped  by  the  ice;  on  the  18th  it  formed  , 


round  the  ship;  they  began  to  drift  with  the 
pack : before  the  week  W'as  out  they  had  re- 
solved to  winter  there,  and  were  at  work  hous- 
ing the  ship,  and  making  all  heedful  prepara- 
tions for  escape  in  case  she  should  be  crushed 
by  the  ice.  These  preparations  were  made  un- 
der circumstances  that  might  w'ell  shake  the 
nerves  of  a strong  man.  As  the  ice  surged  the 
ship  was  thrown  violently  from  side  to  side, 
now  lifted  out  of  water,  now  plunged  into  a 
hole.  “The  crashing,  creaking,  and  strain- 
ing,” says  Captain  M‘Clure,  in  his  log,  “ is  be- 
yond description ; the  officer  of  the  watch,  when 
speaking  to  me,  is  obliged  to  put  his  mouth 
close  to  my  ear  on  account  of  the  deafening 
noise.” 

While  wintering  here,  Captain  M ‘Clare's  loy- 
alty was  very  near  cutting  short  his  career  of 
usefulness.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait 
there  was  an  ice-bound  tract  of  land  (formii^ 
part,  in  fact,  of  Prince  Albert's  Land,  already 
visited)  of  which  the  gallant  Captain  felt  bound 
to  take  possession  for  his  Gracious  Mistress.  He 
did  so  accordingly,  “with  the  usual  ceremonies;” 
but  on  his  return  to  the  ship,  when  the  party 
reached  the  junction  of  the  land  and  sea  ice, 
they  found,  to  their  horror,  a yawning  black 
gulf  fifty  yards  wide.  Night  was  just  closing 
in : they  had  no  boat ; their  only  provision  was 
one  can  of  preserved  meat,  so  hard  frozen  that 
knives  would  barely  scratch  it ; the  men  were 
jaded  by  a twenty  miles*  walk  over  hummocks 
and  rocks.  They  did  the  only  thing  they  could 
do— walked  about  to  keep  up  the  circulation, 
and  fired  guns  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple on  board  the  ship.  It  needed  all  M ‘Clare’s 
energy  to  prevent  the  fagged  men  from  sitting 
down  to  snooze ; but  he  kept  them  moving,  and, 
after  a while,  the  ship  answered  their  signals, 
and  a light  was  seen  approaching  over  the  ice. 

The  Captain’s  party  now  began  to  speculate 
anxiously  on  the  chances  of  their  friends  hav- 
ing brought  a boat ; for  without  one,  of  course, 
assistance  was  useless.  They  watched  the  light 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lane,  one  man 
swearing  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  sledge- 
boat  on  the  ice,  another  persisting  that  there  was 
no  sound  but  footsteps;  till  at  last  the  relief 
party  was  within  hailing  distance.  Every  man 
held  his  breath  as  M‘Clure  shouted,  “ Have  you 
a boat  with  you  ?”  There  was  a moment’s  si- 
lence, as  if  the  men  across  the  gnlf  were  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  question.  Then  came  the 
answer,  “No;  we  didn’t  know  you  wanted  one.” 
M‘Clure  instantly  sent  them  back  to  the  ship 
for  the  Halkett's  boat.  It  was  a critical  mo- 
ment. Tired  as  the  men  were,  it  was  quite 
unlikely  that  they  could  be  kept  moving  till  the 
party  returned  to  the  ship  and  brought  the  boat. 

But  by  one  of  those  providential  accidents  which 
so  often  occur  in  Arctic  navigation,  a second 
relief  party,  with  a boat,  met  the  first  on  their 
way  to  the  ship,  and  so  all  were  saved. 

Before  winter  set  in  completely,  Captain 
M‘Clure  determined  to  test  the  vital  question, 
whether  the  channel  in  which  the  Bhip  lay  did 
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really  lead  to  Barrow’s  Strait  or  not.  He  set 
out  on  22d  October,  with  a sledge  party,  for  the 
north.  It  hardly  appears,  from  the  account 
given  by  Captain  Osborn,  that  the  party  were 
equipped  and  provided  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ; for  though  they  had  200  pounds  apiece  to 
draw  in  the  sledge,  they  were  pinched  both  for 
fuel  (and,  consequently,  water)  and  food ; and 
though  the  thermometer  does  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  much  below  zero,  some  of  the  men  were 
badly  frost-bitten.  Four  days  after  leaving  the 
ship  they  saw  to  the  northeast  the  wonderful 
blue  crystalline  sea-ice  described  by  Parry ; and 
that  night,  after  a long  march,  M'Clure  went 
to  sleep  with  the  thrilling  conviction  that  next 
morning  he  wonld  feast  his  eyes  on  the  sea-ice 
in  Barrow’s  Strait.  Long  before  daybreak  he 
was  astir  and  afoot.  Climbing  a hill  some  600 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  he  waited  for  sunrise 
in  a state  of  excitement  which  can  be  well  con- 
ceived. At  last  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appear- 
ed, revealing  the  land  called  after  Prince  Albert 
(whom,  by-the-way,  the  gallant  historiographer 
of  the  expedition  does  not  forget,  even  at  such 
a moment,  to  designate  in  full  as  His  Royal 
Highness,  etc.,  etc.):  then  the  coast-line  of 
Banks’s  Land  became  visible,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  delighted  explorers  saw  at  their 
feet  the  frozen  waters  of  the  great  strait  called 
Barrow’s  or  Melville  Strait. 

The  Northwest  Passage  was  discovered!  With 
one  voice  those  brave  Englishmen  shouted,  as 
they  gazed  on  the  long-sought  spectacle, “Thank 
God!” 

From  the  point  in  Barrow’s  Strait  upon  which 
they  were  looking — a point  opposite  to  Cape 
Hay,  in  Melville  Island — Parry  had  sailed  into 
Baffin’s  Bay  and  home.  The  existence,  there- 
fore, of  a water-communication  round  the  north 
coast  of  America  was  finally  demonstrated. 
They  had  not  found  any  trace  of  Franklin ; but 
they  had  done  the  next  best  thing,  and  enough 
for  M*Clure’s  fame. 

He  was  nearly  lost  on  his  way  home.  Hav- 
ing started  in  advance  of  the  sledge,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a snow-storm,  in  which  he  lost  his 
way.  Though  only  six  miles  from  the  ship,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  six  hundred  in  that 
storm.  Night  came  on,  with  a temperature  15° 
below  zero.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to  gain 
the  ship,  after  much  random  trudging  over  hum- 
mocks, he  began  to  pace  the  top  of  a great  lump 
of  ice,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  signal  from 
the  sledge  or  the  ship.  But  the  drift  was  too 
thick  to  see  any  thing.  Up  and  down  he  march- 
ed, till  eleven  o’clock,  wondering  what  he  should 
do  if  the  bears — whom  he  heard  growling  around 
him — were  to  take  a fancy  to  attack  him ; at 
last,  fairly  worn  out,  he  crept  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  ice-lump,  found  a soft  bank  of  snow,  threw 
himself  upon  it,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
8trange  to  say,  he  awoke  next  morning  none 
the  worse,  and  found  himself  full  four  miles 
beyond  the  ship. 

Christmas  was  kept  with  the  usual  banquet 
and  frolic.  A strange  picture  might  have  been 
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seen  that  Christmos-day  by  a spirit  who  could 
have  roamed  from  end  to  end  of  the  icy  conti- 
nent and  taken  it  in  at  a glance.  No  less 
than  ten  Arctic  discovery-ships  were  wintering 
within  a few  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  Un- 
der Griffith’s  Island  lay  H.  B.  M.’s  ships  the 
Resolute , A ssistance,  Pioneer , and  Intrepid.  In  a 
small  bay  in  North  Devon  were  securely  snugged 
Captain  Penny’s  two  brigs.  The  Investigator , 
as  we  have  seen,  lay  in  Prince  of  Wales*  Strait. 
And  at  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound,  drifting 
helplessly  in  the  pack  which  had  borne  them 
already  twelve  degrees  to  the  eastward,  were 
the  two  unfortunate  ships  of  the  Grinnell  ex- 
pedition. But  this  was  not  all.  Only  three  to 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  Investigator's  win- 
ter quarters,  Mr.  Rae  was  waiting  on  the  border 
of  Great  Bear  Lake  for  weather  that  would  al- 
low’ him  to  start  on  his  land  journey.  And  in 
all  human  probability,  on  that  same  Christmas- 
day,  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  men,  the  object 
of  so  many  expeditions  and  so  much  anxious 
hope,  were  miserably  subsisting  on  short  allow- 
ance somewhere  in  King  William’s  Land,  or  on 
the  bank  of  Peel  Sound. 

The  Enterprise  had  failed  to  pass  Icy  Cape 
before  the  winter  season  began,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Her  com- 
mander, in  the  spring  of  1851,  injudiciously 
permitted  a young  officer  named  Barnard  to 
land  in  Russian  America  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
the  Investigator ; while  at  a trading-post  called 
Darabin,  the  traders  were  attacked  by  Indians, 
and  poor  Barnard,  among  others,  was  murdered. 
Captain  Osborn  publishes  a letter  of  his,  reveal- 
ing his  sad  fate.  It  was  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
Enterprise , and  ran  as  follows : 

“Deab  Adams,— I am  dreadfully  wounded  In  the  abdo- 
men ; my  entrails  are  hanging  out.  1 do  not  suppose  I 
shall  live  long  enough  to  see  you.  The  Cu-u-chuo  In- 
dians madto  the  attack  while  we  were  in  our  beds.  Bot- 
key  is  badly  wounded,  and  Darabin  is  dead. 

“ I think  my  wound  would  have  been  trilling  had  I had 
medical  advice.  I am  in  great  pain.  Nearly  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  village  are  murdered.  Bet  out  for  this  place  in 
all  haste.  John  Baxnaid." 

From  March  to  July  the  Investigator's  crew 
spent  the  time  in  searching  the  vicinity  of  their 
winter  quarters  for  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Three  sledge  parties  were  sent  out,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  courage,  perseverance,  or  fore- 
thought in  their  leaders;  but,  as  the  world 
knows,  they  discovered  nothing.  In  July  the 
ice  broke  up  sufficiently  for  the  ship  to  move. 
A strenuous  effort  was  made  to  force  her  through 
the  remaining  portion  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Strait 
into  Barrow’s  Strait — she  actually  reached  a 
point  only  twenty-five  miles  from  the  latter — 
but  the  heavy  ice  of  Melville  Sound  was  jammed 
against  the  mouth  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Strait, 
and  she  could  advance  no  farther.  After  per- 
severing but  fruitless  endeavors  to  find  a lane 
through  the  dense  pack,  Captain  McClure  put 
the  ship  about,  and  steered  for  the  west  coast 
of  Banks’s  Land.  As  before,  the  ship  sailed 
in  the  l&ndwater,  creeping  round  the  island  at 
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a snail's  pace;  sometimes  working  her  way 
through  such  narrow  passages  that  the  studding- 
sail  boom  had  to  be  * ‘ topped"  to  enable  her  to 
pass  between  the  cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  floes 
on  the  other.  Of  course,  close  as  they  were  to 
the  land,  they  went  ashore  frequently.  They 
found  no  Esquimaux  to  enliven  their  labors; 
but  Captain  M‘Clure  noted  a striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  well-known  theory  that  the  climate 
of  the  polar  regions  was  once  much  milder 
than  it  is.  On  the  northwest  cape  of  Banks's 
Land,  north  of  the  line  74°  N.  lat.,  where  the 
ground-willow  has  now  a hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, he  found  layers  upon  layers  of  large 
wood,  sometimes  twenty  and  forty  feet  in  depth. 
Some  of  the  logs  were  so  hard  that  men  could 
jump  upon  them  without  breaking  them ; many 
were  petrified ; and  all,  it  seems,  unfit  for  burn- 
ing. Similar  discoveries  of  fallen  trees,  in  a 
state  of  semi-petrifaction,  were  made  in  1853, 
by  an  officer  of  the  BssoUue,  in  a latitude  two 
degrees  higher  north. 

Winter  overtook  the  Investigator  this  year  on 
21  st  September,  and  Captain  M‘Clure,  who  had 
vainly  hoped  to  get  into  the  pack  in  Barrow's 
Strait  before  the  close  of  the  season,  so  as  to 
drift  with  it  eastward  during  the  winter,  laid 
the  ship  up  in  a bay  on  the  north  of  Banks’s 
Land,  which  he  appropriately  christened  Mercy 
Bay.  The  winter  passed — or  rather  the  early 
portion  of  it — like  any  other  Arctic  winter  in  a 
well-appointed  ship.  Captain  M‘Clure  had, 
however,  thought  it  prudent  to  reduce  the  al- 
lowance of  food  to  two-thirds,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  the  mishap  of  being  detained  an- 
other winter  in  the  ice ; and,  consequently,  ev- 
ery exertion  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  hunting. 

One  of  the  hunting  parties  had  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  a colored  man  serving  on  board 
the  ship.  He  had  wounded  a deer,  and  chased 
it  till  a fog  came  on,  and  he  lost  his  way.  It 
was  in  January,  and  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold ; the  poor  fellow  began  to  fancy  himself 
frozen  to  death,  and  lost  his  wits  entirely. 
While  in  this  state,  a sergeant  of  marines  named 
Woon  met  him,  and  offered  to  lead  him  to  the 
ship.  The  negro,  beside  himself  with  terror, 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  any  thing,  and 
stood  crying  and  shuddering  till  he  fell  down  in 
a fit  The  Sergeant  waited  till  he  was  restored ; 
then  partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty,  he  in- 
duced him  to  walk  toward  the  ship.  Night 
soon  closed  in,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  darkness  reviving  all  the  terrors  of  the 
negro,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  writhing  in  convulsions.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ? 
To  wait  till  he  recovered  would  have  placed 
both  lives  in  jeopardy ; to  leave  him  there  and 
go  to  the  ship  for  assistance  would  have  in- 
sured his  freezing  to  death,  independently  of 
the  wolves.  Sergeant  Woon,  like  a brave  man, 
slung  his  own  and  the  negro’s  musket  over 
hi*  shoulder,  took  the  half-dead  man’s  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  began  to  trudge  toward  the 


ship  with  his  burden.  The  negro  was  a large 
man ; such  a weight  over  so  uneven  a road  was 
enough  to  try  a giant’s  strength.  The  only  re- 
lief the  Sergeant  had  was  when  he  had  climbed 
a hill  or  hummock ; he  then  loosed  his  hold  of 
the  negro,  and  rolled  him  down  the  opposite 
side.  Bough  treatment,  seemingly,  for  a sick 
man,  but  it  rather  did  him  good.  By  eleven 
o’clock  the  couple  were  within  a mile  of  the 
ship.  But  Sergeant  Woon  was  exhausted. 
He  exerted  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  upon 
the  negro  to  induce  him  to  walk.  The  poor 
creature  only  begged  to  be  “let  alone  to  die." 
Finding  all  his  arguments  unavailing,  the  Ser- 
geant laid  him  in  a bed  of  deep  snow,  and  with 
ail  his  remaining  strength  ran,  alone,  to  the  ship. 
He  procured  assistance  directly,  and  returning 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  negro,  found 
him  with  his  arms  stiff  and  raised  above  his 
head,  his  eyes  open,  and  his  mouth  so  firmly 
frozen  that  it  required  great  force  to  open  it  to 
pour  down  restoratives.  He  was  alive,  however, 
and  eventually  recovered. 

The  wolves,  which  the  Sergeant  had  so  gravely 
feared  on  this  occasion,  were  the  most  ravenous 
of  their  species.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
actually  attacked  the  hunters,  but  more  than 
once  they  disputed  with  them  the  game  they 
shot.  A sailor  once  had  a hard  tussle  with  a 
female  wolf  for  the  carcass  of  a deer  he  killed ; 
she  laid  hold  of  the  tail,  he  of  the  head,  and 
they  pulled  against  each  other  until  the  sailor 
received  a reinforcement  from  a hunting  party 
in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  spring,  Captain  McClure  crossed  with 
a sledge  party  to  Melville  Island,  but  discovered 
nothing;  on  his  return  to  the  ship  he  made 
preparations  for  the  summer  cruise.  All  was 
ready  to  move  out  of  winter  quarters  by  June, 
and  the  men,  who  were  very  tired  of  their  dull 
home,  and  many  of  whom  showed  symptoms  of 
incipient  scurvy,  were  once  more  in  high  hopes. 
These  were  somewhat  dashed  by  the  discovery 
that  the  ice  in  June  and  July,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing in  thickness,  had  increased  about  two  feet. 
However,  early  in  August,  the  ice  began  to 
move,  and  all  was  activity  and  excitement  on 
board  the  Investigator . On  the  16th  August  a 
lane  opened  in  the  ice,  and  water  was  seen  in 
several  places.  The  ship  was  on  the  point  of 
warping  out,  when,  on  20th  August,  the  “ lead" 
closed,  and  cold  weather  coming  on,  the  sum- 
mer was  abruptly  brought  to  a close. 

This  was  terrible  mischance.  It  was  now 
certain  that  the  Investigators  must  spend  the 
winter  of  1852-’53  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy.  They 
had  been  straitened  in  respect  of  provisions  last 
year,  what  should  they  be  this  ? As  the  season 
advanced  hunger  began  to  be  seriously  felt. 
The  officers  and  men  were  reduced  to  one  solid 
meal,  and  that  a scanty  one,  per  day.  In  the 
morning  a cup  of  very  weak  cocoa,  with  the 
merest  atom  of  bread,  was  served  out ; the  din- 
ner consisted  of  half  a pound  of  salt  meat,  with 
a piece  of  bread,  and  “enough  vegetable  to 
swear  by ;’’  in  the  evening,  weak  tea  was  given 
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to  all  who  chose  to  hare  it.  Those  who  know 
the  enormous  quantities  of  food  required  by  trav- 
elers in  the  Arctic  regions  will  appreciate  the 
severity  with  which  these  short  commons  were 
felt  by  the  Investigators . 

Captain  M‘Clure  decided  to  send  a part  of 
his  men  home  by  land,  via  the  M‘Kenzie  River, 
and  another  party  via  Griffith's  Island  to  Cape 
Spencer,  where  there  was  a boat  and  provisions, 
retaining  only  thirty  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  ship  with  himself.  But  before  they  started 
a change  came  over  Arctic  affairs. 

Lady  Franklin,  unceasing  in  her  entreaties 
to  the  Admiralty,  had  induced  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  send  out  another  expedition — the 
largest  that  had  yet  sailed — in  search  of  her 
husband.  This  was  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  consisting  of  four  vessels. 
Now  Mr.  Creswell,  of  London,  had  a son  on 
board  the  Investigator.  Paternal  affection 
sharpening  his  wits,  he  divined,  what  no  one 
else  in  England  seemed  to  have  imagined,  that 
the  Investigator  might  have  discovered  the 
Northwest  Passage,  found  her  way  to  Banks' 
Land,  and  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Melville  Island.  He  therefore  petitioned  the 
Admiralty  that  it  might  be  an  instruction  to  the 
ships  of  Belcher's  squadron  to  support  M‘Clure 
as  well  as  search  for  Franklin ; and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  request,  when  the  little  fleet  ar- 
rived in  Lancaster  Sound,  the  Resolute  and  her 
consort  made  for  Melville  Island  to  search  for 
M‘Clure.* 

On  the  6th  April,  1853,  the  little  crew  of  the 
Investigator  was  in  low  spirits : one  of  their 
comrades  had  just  poisoned  himself.  Let  us 
give  the  rest  in  M‘Clure’s  own  words:  “While 
walking  near  the  ship,  in  conversation  with  the 
first  lieutenant  upon  the  subject  of  digging  a 
grave  for  the  man  who  had  died,  and  discuss- 
ing how  we  could  cut  a grave  in  the  ground 
while  it  was  so  hardly  frozen — a subject  natu- 
rally sad  and  depressing — we  perceived  a figure 
walking  rapidly  toward  us  from  the  rough  ice 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  From  his  pace  and 
his  gestures  we  both  naturally  supposed  at  first 
that  he  was  some  one  of  our  party  pursued  by 
a bear,  but  as  we  approached  him,  doubts  arose 
as  to  who  he  could  be.  He  was  certainly  un- 
like any  of  our  men ; but  recollecting  that  some 
one  might  be  trying  a new  traveling  dress,  pre- 
paratory to  the  departure  of  our  sledges,  and 
certain  that  no  one  else  was  near,  we  continued 
to  advance.  When  within  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  us  this  strange  figure  threw  up  his 
arms  and  made  gesticulations  resembling  those 
made  by  Esquimaux,  besides  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  words  which,  from  the  wind 
and  the  intense  excitement-  of  the  moment, 
sounded  like  a wild  screech  ; and  this  brought 
us  both  fairly  to  a stand-still.  The  stranger 

* Oar  readers  are  aware  that  this  is  the  same  Resolute 
which,  abandoned  by  her  crew,  was  found  by  some  Yan- 
kee whalers,  brought  into  an  American  port,  bought  and 
fitted  up  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  sent  to 
England  as  a present  to  her  Majesty. 


came  quietly  on,  and  we  saw  that  his  face  was 
as  black  as  ebony ; and  really,  at  the  moment, 
we  might  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether 
he  was  a denizen  of  this  or  the  other  world ; 
and  had  he  but  given  us  a glimpse  of  a tail  or 
cloven  hoof,  we  should  assuredly  have  taken  to 
our  legs.  As  it  was,  we  gallantly  stood  our 
ground,  and,  had  the  skies  fallen  upon  us,  we 
could  hardly  have  been  more  astonished  than 
when  the  dark-faced  stranger  called  out — 4 I'm 
Lieutenant  Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald,  now  in  the 
Resolute.  Captain  Kellett  is  at  Dealy  Island!’ 
To  rush  at  him  and  seize  him  by  the  hand  was 
the  first  impulse,  for  the  heart  was  too  full  for 
the  tongue  to  speak.  The  announcement  that 
relief  was  close  at  hand,  when  none  was  sup- 
posed to  be  even  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was 
too  sudden,  unexpected,  and  joyous  for  our 
minds  to  comprehend  it  at  once” 

The  rest  is  known.  We  all  remember — for 
we  have  read  the  account  in  the  newspapers — of 
the  pusillanimous  decision  of  Sir  E.  Belcher  to 
abandon  his  ships  in  the  Arctic  seas,  of  the 
return  of  the  officers  and  crewB  to  England  in 
the  North  Star , Phoenix,  and  Talbot,  and  of  the 
righteous  court-martial  whose  venerable  Presi- 
dent returned  Sir  Edward  his  sword  in  stern 
silence.  But  it  is  due  to  Captain  M‘Clure  to 
reproduce  one  passage  in  the  dispatch  which 
he  had  prepared  to  send  home  with  the  land 
parties  he  was  about  to  dispatch  in  the  spring 
of  1853: 

“ Should  any  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  be  sent 
for  our  relief  and  we  have  quitted  Port  Leo- 
pold, a notice  containing  information  of  our 
route  will  be  left  on  the  door  of  the  house  at 
Whalers'  Point,  or  on  some  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. If,  however,  no  intimation  should  be 
found  of  our  having  been  there,  it  may  at  once 
be  surmised  that  some  fatal  catastrophe  has 
happened,  either  from  our  being  carried  into 
the  Polar  Sea,  or  smashed  in  Barrow’s  Strait, 
and  no  survivors  left.  If  such  be  the  case, 
which,  however,  I will  not  anticipate,  it  will 
then  be  quite  unnecessary  to  penetrate  far- 
ther to  the  westward  for  our  relief,  as,  by  the 
period  that  any  vessel  could  reach  that  port, 
we  must,  from  want  of  provisions,  all  have 
perished.  In  such  a case,  I would  submit  that 
the  officers  may  be  directed  to  return , and  by  no 
means  incur  the  danger  of  losing  other  lives  in 
quest  of  those  who  will  then  be  no  more .” 

Regulus,  warning  his  countrymen  against 
making  peace  with  Carthage,  did  not  rise 
higher  than  this. 

One  word  more — as  to  Franklin.  Mr.  An- 
derson, the  Hudson  Bhy  Company’s  factor,  who 
pursued  the  search  on  the  traces  of  Rae,  hav- 
ing added  nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge, 
our  actual  information  with  regard  to  Frank- 
lin and  his  party  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
sentences.  His  vessels,  the  Erebus  and  Terror , 
were  last  seen  on  the  26th  of  July,  1845,  in  the 
upper  waters  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  waiting  for  an 
opening  in  the  pack.  The  winter  of  1 845-'46 
they  spent  at  Beechy  Island,  as  the  Grinnell 
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expedition  proved.  The  next,  and  only  re- 
maining item  of  positive  information,  is  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Esquimaux  to  Mr.  Rae, 
touching  the  death  of  a party  of  emaciated 
white  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish 
Rivet,  and  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Rae  of  a num- 
ber of  articles  of  plate  and  utensils  which  had 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  officers.  Our  negative  information 
amounts  to  this.  Sir  John  Franklin  did  not 
progress  westward  for  any  distance  beyond  his 
winter  quarters  in  1845-’46.  He  did  not  visit 
Cape  Walker,  Banks’s  Land,  Melville  Island,  or 
Prince  Regent’s  Inlet. 

These  are  the  data  on  which  a judgment 
must  be  formed  as  to  his  fate.  Dr.  Kane, 
writing  before  Rae’s  discovery,  surmised  that 
Sir  John  might  have  been  tempted  to  ascend 
Wellington  Channel.  The  later,  and  doubt- 
less the  better  opinion,  being  founded  on  larger 
information,  is  that  he  struck,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  not  to  the  north,  but  to  the  south. 
That  he  sailed  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage down  Peel  Sound,  and  never  returned 
to  Barrow’s  Strait.  Whether  his  vessels  were 
crushed  by  the  ice,  or  locked  in  and  abandon- 
ed, remains  to  be  ascertained : Arctic  explor- 
ers believe  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  them 
to  reach  King  William’s  Land,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sound ; and  there,  no  doubt, 
they  may  be  sought  with  a strong  probability 
of  finding  the  clew  to  the  mystery.  There  are 
men  of  strong  faith  who  believe  that  there  are 
yet  survivors  of  that  expedition,  who  have 
adopted  the  Esquimaux  mode  of  life,  and  sub- 
sist as  those  children  of  the  ice  do.  Coiyec- 
ture  is  legitimate  where  truth  can  not  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Lady  Franklin,  knowing  no  despair,  peti- 
tioned, on  the  5th  of  June  last,  that  a new  ex- 
pedition— one  more  only — might  be  sent  by  way 
of  Behring’s  Straits  to  explore  King  William’s 
Land  and  Peel  Sound.  Her  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty,  got  into  the  “Cir- 
cumlocution Office,”  and  has  never  been  an- 
swered. A number  of  learned  men,  geogra- 
phers and  others,  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
at  their  head,  addressed  a separate  appeal,  with 
the  same  object,  to  Lord  Palmerston : but,  up 
to  this  time,  it  has  not  received  a favorable  an- 
swer. It  would  seem  reasonable  to  hope  that 
such  a prayer  will  eventually  be  granted. 

PURSUIT  OF  A WIFE. 

I. 

TTTHEN  the  fashionable  world  became  con- 
* » scions  of  the  existence  of  the  Grubbins,  on 
their  taking  possession  of  their  new  brown  stone 
house  up-town,  there  was  a veiy  lively  interest 
awakened  at  once  in  all  that  concerned  that  re- 
spectable family.  If  the  Grubbins  had  remained 
and  ended  their  life  where  they  had  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  in  their  two-story  house  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there  had  been  no 
occasion  for  the  high-minded  historian  to  de- 
scend from  his  lofty  pedestal,  and  giving  a lift- 


ing hand  to  raise  into  public  notice  so  humble  a 
family ; and  if  he  had,  could  he  or  his  protqj& 
have  withstood  the  withering  contempt  of  the 
inquiry,  “Who  knows  the  Grubbins?”  Sud- 
denly emerging,  as  they  did,  from  obscurity  into 
the  full  noontide  splendor  of  fashionable  life, 
the  Grubbins  established  a claim  at  once  to  rec- 
ognition, and  shone  with  such  an  intensity  of 
light  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  could  see  no- 
thing of  the  past,  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
| vision  in  the  exceeding  brightness  of  the  present. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  who  had  become  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  that  “corner  lot,”  at  a 
price  that  could  have  bought  half  the  island  a 
few  score  years  ago,  than  a very  deep  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  splendid  monument  which 
was  destined  to  rise,  story  above  stoiy,  to  attest 
the  triumph  of  opulence  and  the  newly-arisen 
glories  of  the  Grubbins.  As  stone  arose  above 
stone,  as  arch  after  arch  spanned  hall,  and  pil- 
lar upon  pillar  lifted  its  sculptured  capital,  the 
interest  became  more  and  more  intense ; and 
when  the  heavy  cornice,  like  the  brow  of  a proud 
man,  frowned  with  magnificent  contempt,  from 
its  lofty  position,  upon  its  lowlier  neighbors,  cu- 
riosity became  admiration,  and  admiration — 
worship.  The  temple  sanctified  the  idol,  and 
the  Grubbins  were  deified. 

As  every  one  is  duly  diligent  in  informing 
himself  about  all  that  concerns  his  neighbors 
who  are  worth  a couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  it  is  needless  to  give  any  very 
precise  description  of  the  Grubbins  mansion. 
Spike,  of  Spike  and  Co.,  opposite,  could  give 
you  the  dimensions  within  an  inch  of  the  depth 
and  width  of  the  lot,  and  how  many  thousand 
dollars  Grubbins  paid  down  in  hard  cash  for 
what  had  been  offered,  only  five  years  before, 
for  so  many  hundreds.  Mrs.  Spike,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Spike,  may  be  equally  de- 
pended upon  for  the  most  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  splendid  fitting  up  of  the  Grub- 
bins mansion.  She  will  describe,  with  glow- 
ing enthusiasm,  the  splendor  of  the  Aubusson 
carpets,  and  their  cost  in  Paris,  where  they 
were  woven  in  one  piece  expressly  for  Grub- 
bins— that  gentleman  having  sent  out  the  meas- 
ure of  his  drawing-rooms  to  France,  with  an 
order  that  no  expense  should  be  spared.  Mrs. 
Spike  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  about  the 
damask  curtains  in  the  parlor,  the  hundred- 
dollar  ebony  and  tapestried  chairs  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  magnificence  of  the  boudoir, 
with  all  its  effulgence — the  rose-red  silk  hang- 
ings, and  the  pink-tinted  mirrors,  in  which 
Mrs.  Grubbins  reflects  daily  her  broad  skirts 
and  flashy  trimmings.  The  youthful  Tom  Spike 
— whose  fastness  is  only  surpassed  by  the  speed 
of  his  trotter,  who  can  do  his  mile  in  2.40  and 
something  to  spare — is  the  best  authority  on 
the  Grubbins’  magnificent  coupt  and  pair ; and 
wo  have  his  word  for  it,  that  the  two  spank- 
ing bays,  so  gayly  caparisoned,  which  show  off 
their  points,  and  step  up  so  proudly  in  front  of 
their  master’s  mansion,  cost  a round  fifteen  hun- 
dred at  least.  We  should  like,  for  the  sake  of 
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our  fashionable  readers,  to  dwell  upon  these  in- 
teresting particulars ; bnt  our  duty,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  to  record  the  history  of  the  less  important 
parts  of  the  Grubbins  establishment — the  Grub- 
bins  themselves. 

The  world  generally  did  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  suddenness  of  the  wealth  of  Hosea 
Grubbins ; the  world  was  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  Hosea  Grubbins  was  rich.  It  was  true, 
Jones  and  Smith,  who  were  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, shook  their  heads  when  their  competitor 
in  dry-goods  stepped  out  of  his  splendid  equi- 
page, and  reminding  their  friends  that  Hosea 
Grubbins’  note  had  gone  begging  in  Wall  Street, 
not  many  months  ago,  at  twenty  per  cent,  dis- 
count, declared  that  people  were  very  much  over- 
rated in  New  York,  and  very  knowingly  hinted 
that  if  any  one  wanted  a brown  stone  house 
they  knew  where  he  could  obtain  one,  in  a few 
years,  at  a bargain.  But  Jones  and  Smith  were 
mistaken.  Hosea  Grubbins  was  rich;  and, 
moreover,  in  every  outward  aspect,  became  his 
wealth. 

Respectability  shone  from  his  bald  head,  and 
lingered  gracefully  about  the  scattered  hairs 
which  Time  had  blanched  but  spared ; respect- 
ability was  reflected  from  the  glistening  surface 
of  the  finest  and  newest  black  broadcloth  which 
edvered,  without  a wrinkle,  his  well-filled  per- 
son ; but  it  was  in  the  chaste  folds  of  his  white 
cravat  where  respectability  was  recognized  by  all, 
and  commanded  the  reverence  of  its  worshipers. 
Grubbins  had  become  studiously  sombre  in  dress 
and  serious  in  demeanor,  in  accordance  with  the 
responsibility  of  his  respectable  position  ; but  it 
might  be  observed,  in  spite  of  the  polish  of  his 
bald  head,  and  the  smoothness  of  his  gray  hairs, 
and  the  diligent  practice  of  fixing  his  jaws  in  a 
spasm  of  dignity,  and  smoothing  down  his  yellow 
face  by  frequent  applications  of  his  podgy  hand, 
that  the  wrinkles  concentrated  more  and  more 
about  his  sharp  eyes,  which  seemed  ever  to  be 
twinkling  with  delightful  anticipation  of  a chance 
at  a good  bargain.  Grubbins  appreciated,  but  did 
not  enjoy  the  splendor  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  grand  brown  stone  mansion,  the 
gorgeous  furniture,  the  stylish  equipage,  and 
the  fashionable  tclat  of  his  position,  were  sources 
of  pride,  as  so  many  attestations,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  of  his  wealth ; and  he  contemplated 
them  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  he  did  the 
immense  balance  in  his  favor  in  his  old  ledger 
at  the  counting-house.  On  the  score  of  personal 
comfort,  he  thought,  when  he  thought  at  all, 
that  he  had  been  a great  loser  in  giving  up  his 
simple  life  and  old  house,  where  he  had  been  at 
home  for  forty  odd  years,  for  the  Fifth  Avenue 
palace,  where  no  one  was  more  of  a stranger 
than  himself.  He  found  himself  alone;  the 
friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood  kept  aloof, 
scared  away  by  the  grandeur  of  his  establish- 
ment ; his  wife,  who  had  been  the  plain  Polly 
of  his  earlier  years  in  dimity,  was  now  the  fash- 
ionable Mrs.  Grubbins  in  velvet  and  diamonds, 
and  was  no  more  like  his  “old  woman’’  of  an- 
cient times  than  calico  is  like  satin.  His  daugh- 


ter, too — the  beautiful  and  rich  Miss  Caroline 
Grubbins,  the  belle  of  the  town — was  far  too  fine, 
with  her  grace  and  accomplishments,  for  him  to 
approach  with  that  effusion  of  the  homely  affec- 
tions in  which  even  Grubbins  once  had  the  heart 
to  indulge.  He  was  fairly  frightened  at  her  su- 
periority, and  cared  now  only  to  contemplate  her 
at  a distance,  as  a magnificent  appurtenance  of 
the  splendid  Grubbins  establishment,  of  which 
he,  Grubbins,  was  recognized  by  the  world  as  the 
wealthy  proprietor. 

Mrs.  Grubbins,  unlike  her  husband,  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  her  position,  and  fairly  reveled  in  all 
its  gorgeous  luxuries.  “ There  is  no  end,”  she 
would  say  over  and  over  again,  “ to  Grubbins’s 
purse;”  and  her  expenses  fully  confirmed  her 
statement.  Her  extravagance  was  the  talk  of 
the  town ; and  nothing,  whether  from  Cashmere, 
Paris,  or  Lyons,  was  too  costly  for  her  profuse 
expenditure.  She  was  a prodigy  of  personal 
expense,  and  whether  “ at  home”  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  her  splendid  coup4  in  the  streets  at  noon, 
or  at  the  great  ball  of  the  season  at  night,  she 
never  made  her  appearance  without  carrying  an 
independent  fortune  upon  her  back.  With  a 
naturally  expansive  person,  Mrs.  Grubbins  was 
fortunately  endowed  with  the  means  of  making 
a most  extensive  display  of  her  purchased  stores, 
and  she  spread  out  her  finery  to  such  advantage 
that  its  exceeding  costliness  was  revealed  to  the 
admiration  of  every  observer,  as  clearly  as  if  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  were  ticketed  upon  it  at 
Stewart’s  or  Dieden’s.  She  enjoyed  fashion- 
able life — for  was  she  not  received  every  where 
with  eager  welcome,  as  the  wife  of  the  rich  Mr. 
Grubbins?  She  drank  full  of  her  cup  of  glory, 
and  as  her  broad  face  grew  redder  with  enjoy- 
ment, and  more  glowing  with  conscious  dignity, 
and  her  person  swelled  wider  and  wider  with 
skirt  upon  skirt,  she  became  of  such  a size  and 
importance  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mrs. 
Grubbins*  self  absorbed  all  Mrs.  Grubbins*  time 
and  interest. 

Caroline,  the  daughter  and  only  child,  Was 
the  sole  member  of  the  family  who  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  at  home  amidst  the  splendor  of  the 
Grubbins  establishment.  While  her  mother 
was  overlaying  herself  with  gilt  upon  gilt,  that 
the  world  might  be  dazzled  with  the  artificial 
display — while  the  father,  “eat  up  with  carking 
care,”  was  counting  out  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands 

“ At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd,1' 
and  living  in  splendid  miseiy  at  home,  the 
daughter  sat  like  a queen  upon  her  throne,  and 
all  that  wealth  could  offer  seemed  unworthy  to 
be  laid  at  her  feet.  Her  natural  dignity  vindi- 
cated her  right  to  what^he  possessed,  yet  she 
bore  herself  with  such  an  air  of  generous  indif- 
ference to  all,  that  no  one  was  disposed  either  to 
question  her  claims  or  envy  her  privileges.  She 
was  one  of  those  surprises  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  among  the  daughters  of  the  nouveaux 
riches . She  had  escaped  the  rude  experiences 
of  the  early  life  of  her  parents,  which  had  so 
hardened  the  texture  of  their  manners  and  char- 
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acter,  that  all  the  trimmings  of  gold  lace  served 
only  to  bring  into  stronger  contrast  their  natural , 
coarseness.  With  a perfection  of  beauty  that 
would  have  commanded  homage  any  where, 
either  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
wealth  she  should  be  the  admiration  of  the  cir- 
cle within  which  she  moved.  Whoever  saw  her 
would  exclaim  at  the  first  glance,  “ There  is  a 
beautiful  woman l”  Was  it  the  complexion,  so 
clear  and  purely  blonde,  or  the  finely-chiseled 
features,  or  the  bright  eyes  so  intelligent,  or 
the  expression  so  chastened  with  womanly  dig- 
nity and  yet  so  full  of  sympathy,  or  the  tall  fig- 
ure, or  the  movement,  so  unconsciously  easy 
and  graceful  ? It  was  all  combined. 

Not  only  did  Caroline  receive  the  homage  of 
the  outer  world,  but  she  was  reverenced  as  a 
superior  creature  at  home.  Her  father  bowed 
down  before  her,  and  even  her  mother  forgot 
herself  occasionally  in  admiration  of  her  daugh- 
ter. She  was  not  willful  or  perverse  in  her 
longings,  but  if  she  had  been  as  capricious  and 
inordinate  in  her  desires  as  Cleopatra  herself, 
she  would  have  met  with  no  resistance  from  her 
parentB.  Her  will  had  been  so  absolute,  that  she 
had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  its  freedom 
of  exercise  being  checked.  When,  therefore, 
Edward  Hilton,  who  from  the  free  companion 
of  her  childhood  had  grown  into  the  bashful  ad- 
mirer of  her  blushing  womanhood,  and,  finally, 
into  the  impassioned  suitor  of  her  hand,  Bhe 
frankly,  with  one  gush  of  tears  of  joy,  sprang 
to  his  embrace  and  sealed  her  heart  to  his. 
When  Hilton  prudently  alluded  to  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  father,  his  daughter  thought  only 
of  it  as  a mere  formality  which  usually  preced- 
ed the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Her  father,  who 
had  never  opposed  her  in  the  smallest  wish, 
would  not  now,  of  course,  oppose  the  earnest 
desire  of  her  heart — the  great  hope  of  her  life. 
Grubbins,  however,  not  only  did  oppose  it,  but 
fiercely  rebuked  Hilton  for  what  he  termed  his  in- 
solent presumption,  and  forbade  him  his  house ; 
and  the  old  man  sternly  told  his  daughter  never 
again  to  mention  Hilton,  as  her  father’s  happi- 
ness, and  his  very  fate,  and  that  of  all  he  held 
most  dear,  depended  upon  her  obedience, 
n. 

When  the  packet-ship  Bvnlasm  was  announced 
as  “below,”  there  was  a great  stir  at  the  Astor 
House.  The  flag  was  hoisted,  and  waved  its 
stars  and  stripes  in  the  eyes  of  the  thronging 
multitudes  in  Broadway,  that  they  might  be 
conscious  that  a distinguished  personage  was 
about  honoring  the  hotel  with  his  presence,  and 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  within  its  hos- 
pitable precincts  at  three  dollars  a day,  with- 
out counting  the  smaller  item  of  the  five-dollar 
Madeira.  The  dignified  proprietor  himself,  in 
an  interval  of  political  leisure,  even  displayed 
some  interest  in  the  prospect  of  his  coming  guest, 
and  prepared  to  give  a becoming  welcome  to  the 
august  visitor  expected.  The  bar-keeper  was 
in  a state  of  intense  excitement,  and  spiced  each 
drink  of  his  numerous  customers  with  the  pi- 


quant news,  “ The  Bunkum  is  below,  only  sev- 
. enteen  days  from  Liverpool — the  shortest  pas- 
sage on  record — beats  the  Fly  Away  one  min- 
ute and  fifry-nine  seconds  and  a half,”  a piece 
of  intelligence  which  gave  increased  excitement 
to  the  nervous  worshipers  of  Bacchus,  and  great- 
ly enlarged  the  demand  for  slings  and  cobblers. 

Captain  Flukes,  of  the  Bunkum , now,  as  usual, 
stepped  out  of  the  hack  at  the  private  entrance 
of  the  Astor  House,  but  disguised  from  all  ob- 
servation, in  his  thick  pilot-cloth  coat  buttoned 
to  the  chin,  and  his  tarpaulin  slouched  over  his 
eyes,  and  thence  springing  up  the  wide  steps, 
he  shot  past  the  parlors,  from  the  expansive 
mirrors  of  which  such  an  effulgence  of  silks 
and  satins  flashed  into  his  eyes  that  he  winked 
perceptibly,  and  did  not  fully  recover  his  vision 
until  he  was  fairly  within  the  more  subdued  at- 
mosphere of  his  own  room. 

Flukes  in  sea  toggery  and  Captain  Flukes  in 
full  dress  were  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  grub 
and  its  metamorphosis  of  a butterfly.  On  ship- 
board he  was  all  tar  and  rope-yarn ; on  land  he 
was  all  fine  linen  and  Cologne  water.  He  was 
known  among  the  sailors  as  the  greatest  driver 
who  sailed  out  of  New  York,  and  carried  more 
sail,  lost  more  topmasts  and  men  off  them  than 
any  captain  in  the  trade.  “ Knock  down,  drag 
out,”  he  used  to  say,  was  the  only  way  to' get  his 
wages  out  of  Jack,  and  he  broke  more  bones 
and  spars  than  any  sea-bruiser  extant.  He, 
however,  made  the  shortest  voyages  and  most 
profitable  returns  to  his  owners,  and  they  read- 
ily forgave  him  the  comparatively  small  deduc- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  the  frequent  damages  for 
assault  and  battery,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  knocking  down  propensities  of  their  favorite 
skipper.  Once  ashore,  however,  Captain  Flukes 
was  as  oily-toned  as  a fashionable  parson  at  a 
wedding,  and  rather  prided  himself  upon  his 
politeness  and  gallantry. 

As  he  came  out  of  Ids  room  just  now  he  was 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  If  he  had 
expressed  a professional  opinion  of  himself,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  was  an  A No.  1 dipper 
going  before  the  wind  under  full  sail.  Nor 
would  the  comparison  be  a bad  one,  as  he  swung 
in  his  sea  gait  along  the  immense  hall  of  the 
Astor  in  the  wide-spread  magnificence  of  his 
perfected  toilet.  His  person  was  naturally  large, 
but  he  added  very  considerable  to  its  expansive- 
ness by  his  mode  of  giving  the  fullest  effect  to 
his  fashionable  dress.  His  black  frock-coat  was 
thrown  wide  open,  as  if  to  catch  the  lightest 
breath  of  admiration  for  the  silk  lining  and  his 
golden-starred  velvet  waistcoat,  the  collars  of 
which  were  also  broadly  extended  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  diamond  studs  that  glistened  in  his 
finely  embroidered  shirt-bosom,  which  bellied 
out  like  a main-sail  in  & fair  breeze.  Every 
thing  seemed  unfurled  in  accordance  with  the 
prosperous  gales,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Captain  was  evidently  sailing.  The  ends 
of  his  satin  cravat  were  spread  wide  out  beyond 
his  sturdy  neck,  above  which  stuck  out  a broad 
linen  collar  and  a pair  of  straggling  mutton- 
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cutlet  whiskers ; his  cambric  handkerchief  flut- 
tered freely  from  beyond  the  pocket  of  his  coat; 
and  to  show  that  the  clipper  had  every  rag  set 
she  could  bear,  the  Captain  had  turned  up  his 
cuffs  in  order  to  give  full  display  to  his  broad 
wristbands  and  diamond  buttons.  The  Captain’s 
black  trowsers,  however,  were  firmly  strapped 
down  over  his  patent  leather  boots;  for  he  liked, 
he  said,  to  have  every  thing  tightly  stowed  be- 
low. He  had  very  ingeniously  disguised  his 
tough  leathery  hands  in  a pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  so  the  passing  observer  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  purple  hieroglyphics  in  the  bend 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb.  He  was  still 
young,  not  much  over  forty,  and  his  lady  pas- 
sengers, as  they  steadied  themselves  upon  his 
arm,  thought  that,  with  his  fresh  complexion, 
his  teeth  as  white  as  a hound’s,  his  tall  person 
and  broad  shoulders,  the  Captain  was  decidedly 
handsome.  But  their  husbands  and  lovers  were 
sea-sick,  and  their  sca-sickness  told  all  to  the 
advantage  of  Flukes.  The  Captain  was  entirely 
too  red  and  full  in  the  face,  particularly  about 
the  chin  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  upper  part  of 
his  person  was  too  brawny  and  large  for  his  com- 
paratively short  and  meagre  legs  for  him  to  pass 
for  an  Apollo  on  shore.  He,  however,  was  in 
excellent  physical  condition  as  to  muscle  and 
digestion,  though  the  doctors  might  say  he  made 
too  much  blood,  and  would  go  off,  if  he  did  not 
drink  less  brandy  and  water,  in  an  apoplexy. 

As  the  Captain  moved  majestically  through 
the  passers-by,  and  neared  the  throng  of  the  go- 
ing and  coming  travelers  and  the  bustling  hob - 
ituis  of  the  office,  he  gave  a tug  at  his  cuffs  and 
threw  back  his  coat,  displaying  an  additional 
quantity  of  white  linen,  as  if  he  were  pugna- 
ciously going  in  for  a struggle  with  a mutinous 
crew,  or  about  hauling  at  a tarry  rope,  and  then 
•ommenced,  with  a will,  pulling  at  the  numerous 
hands  stretched  out  to  welcome  him.  The  wait- 
ers started  up  from  their  seats  in  respectful  ad- 
miration, and  touching  each  other  with  an  em- 
phatic nudge  of  their  whisk -brushes,  passed  the 
word,  “That’s  Captain  Flukes!”  as  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  exchanged  his  courtesies  with 
his  friends,  from  the  dignified  proprietor  down 
to  Patrick  the  fireman.  The  captain  availed 
himself  of  a lull  in  the  feu  dejoie  with  which  he 
was  received,  and  asked  the  clerk  triumphantly 
“ if  his  friend  Mr.  Grubbins  had  called  ?”  Mr. 
Grubbing  had  called  half  a dozen  times,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  see  Captain  Flukes,  replied 
the  clerk,  as  that  active  individual  turned  round 
to  a list  of  numbers  like  a gigantic  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  taking  down  a card  handed  it  to 
the  Captain,  upon  which  that  gentleman  read, 
“Mr.  Hosea  Grubbins — will  dine  with  you  at 
five.” 

in. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  Edward  Hilton’s 
intimacy  at  the  Grubbins  mansion  had  produced 
a shock  the  more  overwhelming  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. He  had  been  an  old  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  had,  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  self- 
respect,  always  deemed  himself  worthy  of  their 
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regard.  He  was  not  Unconscious  of  the  advant- 
ages of  wealth,  and  was  too  much  of  a man  of 
sense  to  despise  them,  but  his  refinement  recoiled 
instinctively  from  that  vulgar  appreciation  of 
gold  which  took  delight  in  its  mere  chink  and 
glitter.  The  ease  which  fortune  secured  from 
the  absorbing  anxieties  of  a life  fagged,  worn, 
and  exhausted  in  the  struggle  for  the  mere  ne- 
cessities of  existence,  he  greatly  valued.  With 
a fine  natural  sensibility  for  the  beautiful,  and  a 
high  culture  from  the  best  education  at  home, 
perfected  by  study  and  a communion  with  the 
most  finished  society  and  the  noblest  works  of 
art  and  literature  abroad,  Edward  Hilton  was  a 
man  endowed  with  all  those  refined  character- 
istics which  become  a man  of  fortune,  and  give 
a grace  to  wealth.  He  was,  however,  not  rich 
according  to  the  Grabbing  standard,  although 
possessed  of  an  income  which  freed  him  from 
being  controlled  by  his  necessities  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession,  and  gave  him  a wide  liberty 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  tastes.  To  literature 
be  was  naturally  led  from  his  fondness  for  books, 
and  in  its  successful  prosecution  he  found  those 
additional  resources,  which,  added  to  his  own 
inherited  fortune,  seenred  him  a handsome  in- 
dependence. That  a sympathy  should  have  been 
early  awakened  between  a youth  who  was  not 
only  naturally  gifted  with  a superior  understand- 
ing, hnt  possessed  of  all  the  conventional  refine- 
ments of  the  highest  social  culture,  and  a re- 
fined woman  like  Caroline,  to  whom  wealth  was 
a means  of  perfecting  her  natural  grace,  and 
refining  her  feminine  susceptibilities,  was  not 
surprising.  That  this  sympathy  should  have 
strengthened  into  the  warmest  admiration  and 
most  devoted  love  was  no  less  to  be  expected, 
when  both  were  young,  early  associates,  and 
each  a specimen  of  beauty — she  of  feminine 
grace,  and  he  of  manly  force  and  intellectual 
refinement. 

Hilton  was  so  absorbed  in  his  devotion  to  Car- 
oline, that  he  was  hardly  con  scions  of  the  false 
position  in  which  she  was  placed.  The  very 
brightness  of  the  jewel  blinded  his  eyes  to  the 
coarse  setting.  Hosea  Grubbins  and  Mrs.  Grub- 
bins  were  no  more  to  him  than  the  heavy  brass 
mountings  on  their  dashing  equipage,  or  the 
ugly  cornice  on  their  gorgeous*  mansion.  Ho 
certainly  did  not  admire  hut  hardly  noticed 
them.  Now,  however,  that  he  had  been  con- 
temptuously thrust  from  the  Grubbins  mansion, 
and  his  hopes  of  happiness  blasted  by  the  tyran- 
nical edict  of  old  Grubbins,  he  beheld  that  re- 
spectable  old  gentleman  in  his  trne  light  as  a 
devoted  worshiper  of  Mammon,  and  a bigoted 
scorner  of  all  who  could  not  pay  for  a high  seat 
in  Mammon’s  temple.  He  did  not  curse  his  pov- 
erty, but  he  cursed,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  that  greed  which,  though  choked  to  dying 
with  satiety,  could  still  gasp  after  more.  He 
would  have  hardly  cared  to  revile,  but  would 
have  turned  Away  in  silent  contempt  from  the 
Grubbins  establishment,  and  never  thought  again 
of  its  vulgar  display  and  its  sordid  proprietor, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  love  for  the  daughter. 
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He  wrote  to  Caroline,  and  gave  way  to  the  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  with  which  he  viewed  her  fa- 
ther’s cruel  opposition  to  their  union,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  for  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
love  by  leaving  her  father’s  house  for  his,  where, 
if  there  should  be  less  wealth,  there  would  be 
more  heart.  He  had  enough,  he  said,  to  sup- 
port a wife  comfortably,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared,  of  which  a strong  arm  and  loving  heart 
were  capable,  to  secure  her  in  her  new  home 
against  eveiy  regret  for  the  luxuries  of  her  past 
life.  In  her  answer  she  assured  Hilton  of  her 
devotion,  and  warmly  thanked  him  for  his  gen- 
erous offers.  If  she  should  regard  only  her  own 
happiness  she  would  throw  herself  at  once  into 
his  arms.  She  was  ready,  she  declared,  to  make 
any  personal  sacrifice,  if  there  were  any;  to  be 
made ; but  there  was  indeed  none,  for  Hilton 
must  know  that  she  could  only  be  happy  with 
him.  “ I acknowledge,”  she  wrote,  “with  sad- 
ness, my  father’s  love  of  money,  but  you  do  him 
wrong  in  attributing  that  as  a motive  for  his  op- 
position to  our  marriage.  There  is  another  and 
a stronger  motive  I am  confident,  but  what  it  is: 
I know  not ; but  I pray  to  Heaven  that  the  mys- 
tery, when  revealed,  may  prove  a revelation  for 
our  happiness.  Until  then,  let  us  be  patient 
and  hope  for  the  best.  I dare  not  disobey  my 
father  when  he  tells  me  my  disobedience  would 
he  his  ruin.”  This  was  not  very  consolatory  to 
the  fevered  heart  of  Hilton,  who  became  more 
and  more  impatient  with  each  check  to  his  pas- 
sion. Letters  passed  again  and  again,  full  of 
mutual  expressions  of  love  and  devotion,  hut 
Caroline  dwelt  more  and  more  upon  the  mys- 
tery in  which  her  father’s  conduct  was  involved, 
and  of  her  own  inability  to  solve  it,  or  resist  its 
influence  upon  her  fate.  At  last  came  a letter 
from  Grubbins  himself,  in  bis  well-known  mer- 
cantile style,  to  this  effect : 

“ Sib, — Your  favor  to  Miss  Caroline  Grnbbins  was  duly 
received  on  16th  instant,  and  is  hereby  returned,  as  in- 
closed. As  my  daughter  is  engaged  to  he  married,  you 
win  please  receive  this  as  a due  notification  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ceasing  all  further  correspondence. 

“Yours,  etc.,  Hosxa  Gxubiums. 

"Edwakd  Hi  trow,  Esq.” 

“ Engaged  to  be  married!  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried!” repeated  Hilton,  over  and  over  again,  as 
if  he  were  striving  to  understand  the  words,  and 
to  awaken  himself  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
from  the  insensibility  with  which  the  heavy  and 
unexpected  blow  had  momentarily  paralyzed 
him.  All  hope  was  gone ; his*  books,  society, 
his  own  thoughts,  his  daily  life,  the  familiar 
scenes  of  home,  associated  as  they  had  been 
with  his  hopes  of  happiness,  were  now  only  bit- 
ter reminders  of  his  misery.  He  determined 
to  go  abroad,  and  thus  strive  to  stifle,  with  the 
noise  and  stir  of  travel,  the  old  voices  which  so 
sadly  echoed  in  his  heart. 

IV. 

“ Well,  Grnbbins,  old  fellow ! how  d’ye  do, 
.and  how’s  Carry?”  was  the  welcome  shouted 
loudly  by  Captain  Flukes,  as  Hosea  Grubbins 
presented  his  respectable  person  at  the  Astor 
House,  preparatory  to  the  dinner  to  which  he 


had  invited  himself.  Flukes  did  not  somehow 
or  other  participate  in  the  general  reverence 
with  which  Grubbins's  white  cravat  and  uni- 
form respectability  of  appearance  were  received. 
Whether  it  was  from  the  frequent  drinks  of 
brandy-and-water  with  which  the  Captain’s 
friends  had  been  welcoming  him  on  his  arrival, 
or  from  a shrewd  appreciation  of  character,  or 
from  exact  knowledge  of  it,  it  may  not  bo  ne- 
cessary to  investigate;  but  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  Captain  was  treating  Hosea  Grubbins 
with  the  familiarity  which  bordered  very  close- 
ly on  contempt.  “ How  d’ye  do,  old  fellow?” 
repeated  the  Captain,  accompanying  his  polite 
inquiry  each  time  with  a blow  upon  Hosea 
Grubbins’s  shoulders,  which  fairly  staggered  that 
gentleman,  and  to  which  he  only  responded  a 
faint  “ Thank  you,  pretty  well.”  If  Flukes  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  give  Grubbins  a kick 
under  the  tails  of  his  respectable  black  broad- 
cloth coat,  we  believe  that  Grnbbins  would  hare 
been  no  less  sparing  of  his  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Grubbins  was  exceedingly  deferential  to 
the  Captain,  and  his  attitude  in  his  presence 
was  like  that  of  a mouse  under  the  paws  of  a 
terrier,  very  suspiciously  timid — as  if  he  thought 
he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Flukes,  and 
might  be  disposed  of  forever  without  a moment’s 
notice.  Grubbins  now  gently  touched  the  Cap- 
tain, intimating  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
have  a few  words  with  him ; and  the  two  were 
soon  walking,  arm  in  arm,  along  the  hall,  and 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

Flukes  and  Grubbins  were  not  fairly  aronsed 
from  their  mysterious  and  deeply-absorbing  con- 
versation until  the  clang  of  the  gong  rushed 
from  the  stout  arms  of  the  white-aproned  wait- 
er, filling  the  hall,  bursting  into  the  parlors, 
diving  down  in  to  the  bar-room,  ascending  pre- 
cipitately up  stairs,  and  stirring  by  its  welcome 
sound  the  multitude  within  the  granite  walls 
of  the  Astor.  Black  coats  rush  np  stairs,  black 
coats  spring  down,  silks  and  satins  rustle  out  of 
the  parlors  below,  silks  and  satins  hurry  out 
of  the  bedrooms  above,  and  for  a moment  there 
is  a confused  commotion  in  every  part  of  the 
"hotel  among  its  crowded  population  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  are  finally  gathered  to- 
gether in  a flood  of  voracious  guests  that  pours 
into  the  dining  saloon. 

The  Captain  was  too  conscious  of  his  import- 
ance to  lose  any  advantage  of  display  by  con- 
founding his  personal  identity  in  the  thick  throng 
which  crowded  to  their  dinner.  He  according- 
ly restrained  his  eagerness  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  appetite,  which  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  its  reserve,  and  waiting  until  the  mis- 
cellaneous feeders  were  seated,  threw  back  his 
coat  from  his  bulging  chest,  passed  his  hands 
through  his  shaggy  locks,  and  giving  a patron- 
izing nod  to  Grubbins,  strided  in,  followed  meek- 
ly by  that  demure  gentleman  at  his  heels.  Wo 
need  not  say  that  Flukes  was  conscious  all  over, 
from  his  diamond  studs  to  his  patent  leather 
boots,  of  the  fact  that  all  eyes,  in  6pite  of  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  ornamentally  printed 
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bills  of  fare  before  them,  were  attracted  to- 
ward his  imposing  person.  Captain  Flakes  now 
took  his  place  in  the  seat  always  reserved  for 
him  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  tables.  On  his 
right  were  placed  Lady  George  Grumpy  and  her 
husband  Sir  George,  two  of  his  distinguished 
passengers,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  Bunkum , 
on  their  way^to  Canada,  where  Sir  George  was 
about  to  join  his  regiment.  The  Captain,  who 
was  so  far  from  being  remiss  in  his  politeness, 
rather  overdid  it,  particularly  on  the  score  of 
introductions,  having  preliminarily  introduced* 
his  friend  “Mr.  Grubbin6,  of  New  York,  Lady 
Grumpy — Mr.  Grubbins,  ofNew  York,  Sir  George 
Grumpy,”  directed  hilh  to  take  bis  seat  on.  the 
left.  The  Captain  had  *aken  the  earliest  op- 
]>ortunity  to  whisper  to  Lady  Grumpy  at  his  side, 
w ith  the  air  as  if  he  were  addihg  a trifling  puff 
to  his  own  inflated  vanity — “ One  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  ofNew  York,  worth  his  million.” 
Her  ladyship  was  not-easily  aroused,  but  her  in- 
terest was  so  far  awakened  that  she  actually  put 
her  glass  to  her  eye  and  contemplated  Grabbing 
with  the  least  possible  degree  of  consciousness 
of  that  respectable  gentleman’s  presence.  She, 
however,  was  instantly  struck  with  the  astonish- 
ing similarity  of  that  “merchant  prince”  to  a 
butler  of  her  own  at  home,  to  which  resemblance 
Grubbins’s  black  suit,  white  cravat,  bald  head, 
and  generally  subdued  aspect  greatly  added. 

The  Captain  had  ordered,  with  his  usual  ex- 
pausiveness  of  hospitality,  a bottle  of  Madeira — 
“ the  Flukes  Madeira,  remember,  with  the  green 
seal,”  was  the  word ; and,  accordingly,  the  Flukes 
Madeira  (so  called  in  especial  honor  to  the  Cap- 
tain) was  brought,  and  ostentatiously  dusted  of 
its  accumulated  cobwebs  by  the  obsequious  wait- 
er in  the  very  eyes,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Lady  Grumpy,  who  mentally  exclaimed,  “The 
impudence  of  these  Yankee  servants !”  she  not 
knowing,  apparently,  that  these  slandered  per- 
sons were  generally  from  her  own  country.  The 
Captain’s  wine  once  uncorked  began  to  circu- 
late freely,  and  Grubbins,  under  its  exhilarating 
influence,  ventured  the  remark  to  Sir  George 
Grumpy,  “Immense  hotel  this  Astor  House!” 
That  gentleman  managed,  after  some  effort,  to 
articulate  through  his  tight  military  coat,  his 
choking  stock,  and  his  overhanging  mustache, 
44 Eh?”  Grubbins  returned  to  the  charge : “Im- 
mense hotel,  Sir  George!”  “Ah,  yes-s-s,”  was 
the  somewhat  improved  result.  “ What  do  you 
think  Astor  is  worth?”  was  the  next  question 
of  the  courageous  Grubbins.  “Can’t  say,  ’pon 
my  word  !”  was  the  brilliant  success  with  which 
Grubbins  was  rewarded,  and  which  so  encour- 
aged that  gentleman  that,  with  renewed  bold- 
ness, he  gave  a full-mouthed  response  to  his 
own  query,  by  declaring,  “Astor  is  worth  twenty 
millions  if  he’s  worth  a cent.”  Lady  Grumpy 
lifted  her  eyes  from  a sweet  potato  which  puz- 
zled hor  immensely,  and  which,  as  she  tasted 
its  sweetness,  she  thought  had  strayed,  through 
Y'ankec  ignorance,  from  the  dessert,  and,  look- 
ing at  Grubbins,  deigned  to  take  in  eveiy  word 
of  his  last,  remark,  and  mentally  made  a memo- 


randum for  future  record  in  her  journal.  That 
veracious  history  was  afterward  adorned  with 
the  elegant  observation,  44  Astor,  New  York,  feo- 
tel-keeper,  estimated  at  four  millions  of  pounds 
sterling !”  Grubbins  continued  squeezing,  with 
all  the  possible  pressure  of  his  native  inquisi- 
tiveness, an  occasional  word  out  of  the  dry  rind 
of  Sir  George,  and  supplying  Lady  Grumpy  with 
the  most  authentic  material  for  her  veracious 
journal,  which  Bhe  proposed  publishing  on  her 
return  to  England  under  the  title  of  “ The  Di- 
ary of  a Lady  of  Quality.”  Captain  Flukes,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  renewing  his  old  intimacies 
with  his  numerous  friends  by  keeping  the  Flakes 
Madeira  in  constant  circulation  from  one  end 
of  the  long  room  to  the  other.  “That  gentle- 
man .there,  in  the  red  whiskers — that  one  just 
picking  his  teeth  with  a fork — no,  no,  the  next 
one,  who  is  helping  himself  to  all  the  toma- 
toes,” were  the  rapid  orders  to  the  confused 
waiter,  which  Flukes  was  issuing  with  such  vol- 
ubility and  effort  that  all  the  Madeira  seemed 
to  be  rising  in  a full  current  to  his  face,  and 
turning  its  natural  red  into  a deep  purple.  The 
Astor  House  dinner  was  disposed  of,  in  spite  of 
its  almost  endless  courses,  and  its  numberless 
appeals  to  a lingering  taste,  with  the  usual  sa- 
pidity with  which  our  countrymen  gobble  up 
their  daily  food.  Captain  Flukes  and  Grub- 
bins,  however,  in  compliment  to  their  friends 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Grumpy,  prolonged  their 
sitting  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  but  did 
not  find  their  patience  equal  to  stopping  until 
their  distinguished  English  friends  had  gone 
slowly  and  systematically  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Leaving  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Grumpy  lingering  about  the  novel 
delights  of  a canvas-back  duck,  Captain  Flukes 
and  his  friend  Grubbins  arose  and  took  their 
leave,  not  before,  however,  the  latter  gentleman 
had  shaken  hands  with  his  noble  acquaintances, 
and  invited  them  to  “ Grubbins  and  Co.,  — Peari 
Street,  where,”  he  added,  “well  be  happy  to 
see  you.”  The  two  friends,  highly  flushed  with 
their  copious  draughts  of  the  Flukes  Madeira, 
now  adjourned  to  the  bar,  and  having  lighted 
their  cigars,  retired  to  the  Captain’s  room,  where 
some  mysterious  parcels  of  which  Flukes  bad**e- 
lieved  his  person  on  his  arrival  were  made  over 
to  the  guardianship  of  Grubbins.  A carriage 
was  now  ordered,  and  the  two  stepped  out  of 
the  lofty  portals  of  the  Astor  House,  and  order- 
ing the  driver  to  various  resorts  of  the  great 
city,  the  theatres,  saloons,  and  other  equally  ze- 
fined  delights,  for  which  Flukes’s  salt  diet  and 
severe  restrictions  at  sea  had  given  him  an  in- 
ordinate longing,  they  drove  of£  intending  tn 
bring  up  at  the  Grubbins  mansion,  to  close  tie 
night  with  some  important  business  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  that  luxurious  establishment. 

V. 

It  was  just  at  that  brief  Interval  of  twilight, 
when  it  is  too  soon  to  light  the  gas,  and  yet  (no 
late  to  read  without  it,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
lofty  brown-stone  mansion  of  the  Grubbins  was 
momentarily  enshrouded  in  gloom,  that  Mrs. 
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Grubbing  was  doling  in  luxurious  comfort,  with 
her  capacious  person  snugly  reclining  in  the  soft 
depths  of  the  purple-Yelveted  easy  chair,  which 
had  been  drawn  close  over  the  rug  near  to  the 
grate.  The  coal  fire  threw  out  an  occasional 
jet  of  light  that  flashed  brilliantly  for  a moment 
across  the  waving  surface  of  Mrs.  Grubbins’s 
moire  antique  dress,  revealing  all  its  glistening 
splendors,  and  reflected  itself  in  the  polished 
surface  of  the  rosewood  furniture  and  the  rich 
hangings  of  the  window,  where  Caroline  stood. 
For  a moment  there  was  a flush  upon  her  face, 
which  seemed  to  warm  and  brighten  it  into  its 
former  glow  of  healthful  life  and  happiness. 
Soon,  however,  the  fire  waned  again,  and  the 
room  was  darkened  by  the  thick,  misty  atmos- 
phere of  approaching  night,  in  which  the  splen- 
dor of  Mrs.  Grubbins’s  skirts  was  lost,  and  the 
heaped-up  magnificence  of  that  lady  was  no 
more  than  a dull  cloud  settling  more  and  more 
earthward,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
obscured  furniture  and  other  costly  appurtenan- 
ces of  the  apartment. 

Caroline  continued  to  stand  almost  motionless 
at  the  window.  Her  person,  though  naturally  tall 
and  well-rounded,  looked,  in  the  outline  of  her 
dress — which,  from  its  lighter  color,  contrasting 
with  the  deep  purple  of  the  rich  cloth  curtains, 
was  clearly  defined  even  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness— from  its  fullness  of  development  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  fashion,  more  ma- 
tronly than  virgin-like.  But  from  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  drapery  rose  a head  and  neck  of  great 
loveliness  and  vestal  purity.  In  the  gray  twi- 
light her  face  looked  more  pale  than  usual,  and 
with  its  calm  but  expectant  expression,  and  the 
studied  stillness  of  her  whole  figure,  she  might 
have  passed  for  a marble  statue  of  44  Sabrina 
fair,”  listening  to  an  invocation  of  some  gentle 
maid  in  hard-besetting  need.  None,  however, 
had  more  reason  to  invoke  such  aid  than  Caro- 
line herself. 

Hearing  that  Hilton  was  bent  upon  leaving 
the  country,  Caroline  had  taken  the  occasion 
of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Flukes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  father  remaining  until  late  at  night 
with  him,  to  write  to  Hilton  and  request  a se- 
cret interview.  She  had  appointed  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  saying  that  she  would 
watch  his  coming  from  the  window  of  the  din- 
ing-room. This  fronted  on  the  avenue,  and  as 
the  house  was  a basement  one,  it  was  easy  to 
observe  the  approach  of  any  person  from  the 
street.  As  Caroline  moved  with  an  occasional 
nervous  start,  and  rustled  her  dress  at  the  sight 
of  some  chance  passer-by,  whom  she  supposed 
for  a moment  might  be  Hilton,  her  mother 
would  half  rouse  herself  from  her  sleep,  and  a 
slumbering  mutter  would  issue  from  the  dark 
cloud  near  the  fire,  which  seemed  indistinctly 
to  have  the  muffled  sound  of  Car-o-Unc.  Caro- 
* line  became  more  cautious,  but  continued  to 
look  eagerly  into  the  darkening  street.  As  the 
March  day  was  closing,  cold  and  blustering,  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  various  persons  who, 
huddled  up  in  their  coats  and  cloaks,  passed  to 


and  fro,  and  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  poor 
girl,  who  often  asked  herself,  “ Will  he  come  ?** 
was  doomed  to  frequent  disappointment.  At 
last  a tail  figure  crossed  from  the  opposite  side, 
approached  the  iron  gate,  and  sprang  up  the 
step  with  a confidence  that  showed  him  famil- 
iar with  the  house.  44 It  is  he!”  mentally  ex- 
claimed Caroline,  as  she  moved  with  a trem- 
bling heart,  and  with  a constrained  silence  out 
of  the  room,  and  in  a moment  was  at  the  door, 
which  she  opened  on  the  instant.  Grasping 
Hilton’s  hand,  she  tremblingly  said,  “Thank 
yon,  it  is  more  than  I deserve.”  Caroline  now 
quietly  conducted  Hilton,  while  impressing  upon 
him  the  greatest  caution  and  silence,  to  the  li- 
brary, which  was  upon  the  same  floor,  but  in  the 
rear  of  the  dining-room,  where  Mrs.  G rabbins 
still  continued  her  comfortable  slumber.  When 
Caroline  lighted  the  gas,  and  the  jet  of  light 
flashed  suddenly  into  her  face,  it  revealed  fo 
with  such  a deathly  paleness  of  aspect,  that  it 
might  have  seemed  that  the  bronze  warrior 
which  adorned  the  chandelier  above  the  library 
table  had  suddenly  plunged  his  sword  into  her 
heart.  Hilton  was  startled  with  the  look ; so 
changed  from  the  youthful  freshness  and  warmth 
of  that  face  but  a few  months  ago.  Was  she 
ill?  asked  Hilton.  No!  no!  she  was  only  a 
little  fatigued,  she  said. 

The  library  was  the  sanctum  of  Grnbbins, 
where  that  gentleman  smoked  his  cigar,  or  in- 
dulged in  his  afternoon  snooze.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  it  but  Caroline,  who  alone  ap- 
preciated the  books,  which,  guided  by  her  cul- 
tivated taste,  she  had  taken  care  to  select  of  the 
choicest  kind.  To  a literary  eye,  however,  the 
incongruity  of  a miscellaneous  collection  of  Con- 
gressional documents,  railroad  reports,  bank 
statements  and  directories,  crowded  upon  the 
shelves  with  the  immortal  works  of  the  poets 
and  master  spirits  of  literature,  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. For  the  statistical  department  Grab- 
bins  himself,  however,  was  responsible,  who,  as 
a large  capitalist,  took  great  interest  in  snch 
works,  and  of  course  read  nothing  else,  with  the 
exception  of  the  daily  papers.  There  were  all 
the  elegant  luxuries  besides,  in  the  shape  of 
morocco-lined  lqunges,  and  Voltaire  chairs,  such 
as  the  most  ease-loving  literary  Sybarite  could 
have  desired.  Among  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
hung  conspicuously  a painting  of  the  packet- 
ship  Bunkum , Captain  Flukes,  within  sight  of 
icebergs,  in  a “squall.” 

There  was  a painful  silence  of  some  few  mo- 
ments, when  Hilton  and  Caroline  regarded  each 
other  with  a mutually  tender  but  timid  and 
anxious  air,  as  if  conscious  they  had  no  longer 
a right  to  indnlge  Hn  that  free  interchange  of 
sympathy  which  had  once  been  their  happy 
lot,  and  as  if  compelled  to  restrain  the  natural 
movements  of  their  loving  hearts.  Hilton  first 
broke  this  reserve  by  saying,  with  a hardly  sup- 
pressed bitterness, 

44  Miss  Caroline,  I have  forgotten  to  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  your  engagement ; pray  who  is 
the  happy  man  ?” 
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“ I — I do  not  deserve  this  from  you,  Edward  1 ” 
tremblingly  answered  the  poor  girl,  os  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and  trickled  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  Hilton  was  moved  to  the  heart  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  former  affection,  and  re- 
penting of  his  cruel  irony,  would  have  kissed 
away  the  tearful  record,  and  every  remembrance 
of  his  bitter  wound,  and  momentarily  forgetful 
of  the  change  in  his  relation  to  one  he  60  deep- 
ly loved,  approached,  and  would  have  pressed 
the  trembling  girl  to  his  heart.  She,  however, 
with  the  quick  appreciation  of  propriety,  so  ever 
alert  in  a woman  of  virtue  and  refinement, 
shrank  back,  and  waving  him  off  with  her  hand, 
said,  with  wonderful  firmness, 

“Mr.  Hilton,  you  forget.” 

Caroline  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  all 
her  presence  of  mind,  although  what  the  French 
so  beautifully  term  les  larmes  dans  la  voix — the 
tears  in  the  voice — gave  a deep  pathos  to  her 
words,  and  showed  that  the  emotion  of  her 
heart  was  with  difficulty  kept  from  bubbling  up 
from  beneath  her  affected  firmness.  She  com- 
menced by  telling  Hilton  that  she  bad  asked  for 
this  night’s  interview,  in  order  that  Hilton,  who 
was  about  leaving  the  country,  might  hear  from 
her  own  lips  her  justification,  and  bear  with  him 
a remembrance  of  her  which  she  hoped  would 
be  free  from  reproach.  She  then  spoke  of  the 
mysterious  ties  which  bound  her  father  at  the 
feet  of  Captain  Flukes.  How  he  had  proposed 
that  gentleman  as  a suitor  for  her  hand ; how, 
when  she  refused,  her  father  had  begged,  prayed, 
and  finally  threatened  her  in  vain,  until  at  last, 
when  he  told  her,  so  solemnly,  that  his  wealth, 
his  position,  his  character,  nay,  his  very  personal 
freedom,  depended  upon  her  consent,  6he  so  far 
yielded  as  to  agree  to  abandon  her  hopes  of  hap- 
piness as  the  wife  of  Hilton,  to  whom  she  had 
betrothed  herself.  Her  father  had  spoken  free- 
ly, she  said,  every  where  of  her  engagement, 
and  had  written  to  that  effect,  as  he  told  her,  to 
Hilton  himself;  but  she  declared  that  she  had 
never  yet  given  her  consent  to  become  the  wife 
of  Captain  Flukes,  although  that  gentleman 
acted  as  if  he  were  already  entitled  to  her  hand. 
She  had  begged,  she  continued,  for  delay,  and 
this  had  been  extorted  unwillingly  from  her  fa- 
ther. She  ended  her  sad  revelation  with  these 
words  of  despair : “ Pity,  oh,  pity  me,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, for  I see  no  relief  but  in  death  1”  Her  head 
fell,  and,  with  her  hands  pressed  convulsively  to 
her  face,  she  wept  bitterly.  Hilton  was  in  an 
agony  of  sympathetic  suffering,  but  did  not  utter 
a word,  shocked  and  almost  heart-broken  as  he 
was  by  the  revelation  he  had  just  listened  to, 
and  conscious  that  words  could  bring  no  relief 
to  such  hopeless  misery.  His  own  interposition 
was  in  vain  : Caroline  was  resolute  in  her  sac- 
rifice as  regarded  her  union  with  Hilton ; and, 
although  she  had  not  dared  yet  to  face  the  final 
prospect  of  her  cruel  doom,  which  fated  her  to 
become  the  wife  of  one  w hom  she  could  not  love, 
she  yet  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  and  her  wretched- 
ness was  that  of  despair. 

Hilton  and  Caroline,  however,  gradually  re- 


covered their  composure,  and,  as  their  future 
was  dark  and  threatening,  naturally  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  past,  and  called  up  to  their  mem- 
ories the  bright  pictures  of  their  early  hopes  and 
happiness.  They  were  lingering  in  fond  com- 
munion about  these  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace,  which  their  memory  had  conjured  up, 
almost  forgetful  of  the  abyss  at  their  feet,  when 
they  were  suddenly  aroused  to  a consciousness 
of  their  position. 

“It’s  my  father  and  Captain  Flukes!”  ex- 
claimed Caroline,  as  a sound  of  the  quick  shut- 
ting of  the  front  door  and  approaching  steps  were 
heard  in  the  hall.  “There — there!”  quickly 
repeated  Caroline,  as  she  pointed  to  the  en- 
trance, which  opened  into  a room  adjoining,  and 
had  hardly  closed  the  door  when  Grubbins  en- 
tered the  library,  followed  by  Captain  Flukes, 
who  saw  nothing  in  the  agitation  of  Caroline — 
whom  he  saluted  with  a loud  “How  d’y’do, 
Carry  ?” — than  what  he  supposed  was  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  his  imposing  appearance*  m 

vi. 

Hilton  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness, to  which  for  a moment  there  seemed  ne 
limit,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  which 
had  just  closed  upon  him.  As  he  cautiously, 
however,  felt  his  way,  with  unsteady  step  and 
timidly  groping  arm,  forward  for  some  distance, 
his  eye  caught  the  least  glimmer  of  yellow  light, 
which  seemed  to  be  straining  itself  with  difficulty 
through  a crevice  directly  in  front  of  him,  as  if 
striving  to  reach  him  and  aid  his  sight  bewil- 
dered by  the  surrounding  darkness.  He  silently 
moved  on,  with  his  eye  upon  the  light,  his  feet 
sliding  in  slow  advances  one  after  the  other,  and 
his  hands  stretched  out  and  moving  circularly, 
as  if  he  were  swimming  timidly.  His  fingers  at 
last  touched  a cold  surface,  which,  as  they  moved 
over  the  polished  wood,  and  passed  irregular- 
ly from  panel  to  panel,  he  knew  to  be  & door. 

He  felt  and  felt,  until  his  hand  reached  the 
knob,  which  he  grasped  and  would  have  turned, 
when  a rustle,  and  an  exclamation,  as  of  one 
suddenly  aroused  within,  made  him  pause.  He 
dropped  his  hand  from  the  door,  and  drawing 
himself  back,  determined  to  change  his  tactics 
and  seek  for  some  other  means  of  exit.  He 
now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  awkward  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  If  he  had  been  guided 
by  his  owu  manly  instincts,  he  would  never  have 
hidden  himself  from  the  observation  of  Grubbins 
and  Captain  Flakes,  but  would  have  boldly 
faced  them  as  they  entered  $ he  had,  however, 
allowed  himself  unconsciously  to  be  guided  by 
the  nervous  fears  of  the  agitated  Caroline.  Now 
that  he  had  made  the  false  step  of  concealment, 
he  had  a double  motive  for  trying  to  escape  from 
the  house  without  the  notice  of  its  inmates,  not 
only  to  avoid  compromising  the  daughter  in  the 
eyes  of  her  family,  but  to  save  himself  from  being 
exposed  in  the  humiliating  position  in  which  be  * 
was,  skulking  like  a thief  in  another  man's  house. 

He  would  make  another  effort  to  get  out  un- 
noticed, and  if  it  failed,  as  a last  resort  he  would 
boldly  burst  upon  Grubbins  and  Flukes,  and  trust 
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ta  the  best  explanation  the  occasion  might  sug- 
gest to  save  Caroline’s  dignity  and  his  own  self- 
respect 

Guided  by  the  least  glimmerings  of  light  which 
escaped  from  the  illuminated  apartments,  which 
bounded  at  either  end  the  room  in  which  Hilton 
was  inclosed,  he,  in  spite  of  the  deep  darkness 
in  which  he  was  enveloped,  and  which  was  not 
diminished  but  only  defined  in  one  direction, 
by  the  faint  rays  of  the  gas  which  just  struggled 
through  the  opposite  doors,  could  form  some 
idea  of  the  prison  in  which  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  so  absurdly  immured.  He  thought, 
and  rightly,  that  he  was  in  a sort  of  butler’s 
pantry,  which  opinion  was  confirmed  by  his 
groping  hand  suddenly  plumping  into  a basket 
of  household  silver,  the  clatter  of  which  startled 
himself ; and  as  he  listened  lest  he  might  have 
aroused  the  people  in  the  house,  the  thought 
suggested  itself  to  him,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment its  ludicrousness,  at  which  he  could  hardly 
restrain  himself  from  a hearty  burst  of  laughter, 
that  his  concealment  and  near  propinquity  to 
Mr.  Grubbins’s  valuables,  if  discovered,  might 
justify  that  gentleman  in  a prosecution  of  him 
for  burglary.  Mr.  Grubbins,  however,  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  mysterious  business  with 
Captain  Flukes  in  one  room,  and  Mrs.  Grubbins 
too  deeply  smothered  in  her  heap  of  skirts  and 
her  comfortable  repose  in  the  arm-chair  in  the 
other,  for  either  of  them  to  be  roused  into  any 
anxiety  about  their  personal  safety  or  the  se- 
curity of  their  basket  of  silver.  Hilton,  starting 
with  the  proposition  that  he  was  in  the  butler’s 
pantry,  inferred  that  there  must  be  passages 
leading  from  it  to  the  kitchen  below  and  to  the 
dining-room  above.  The  idea  of  taking  the 
passage  to  the  kitchen  he  rejected  at  once,  as 
John,  the  footman,  and  Patrick,  the  coachman, 
who  were  holding  a levee  there,  in  company 
with  the  Bridgets  and  Mollys  of  the  establish- 
ment, would  raise  such  a hue  and  cry  on  dis- 
covering a stranger  making  free  with  their  mas- 
ter’s house,  that  if  he  escaped  with  his  bones 
unbroken  he  could  not  possibly  get  off  without 
such  a scene  as  a fastidious  gentleman  like  him- 
self would  by  all  means  wish  to  avoiti 

Hilton  now  strove  to  find  the  staircase  lead- 
ing above,  and  commenced  groping  about  and 
swimming  again  in  the  darkness.  He  had 
hardly  moved,  when  he  found  his  hand  touching 
a balustrade,  and  with  a cautious,  hesitating  step 
bfe  foot  reached  the  stairs.  He  then  mounted 
the  stairs  with  more  confidence,  but  still  with  a 
constrained  silence,  and,  after  a short  ascent, 
found  a door  at  the  top,  where  he  soon  touched 
the  handle,  and  with  the  bold  assurance  that  he 
had  now  discovered  a means  of  escape,  gave  it 
a confident  turn  and  pressed  forward,  but  great 
was  his  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find 
himself  resisted.  The  door  was  locked. 

Hilton  now  retraced  his  steps,  fully  determ- 
ined to  face  old  Grubbins  and  Flukes  in  the 
back  room.  He  had  groped  his  way  to  the 
door,  guided  by  the  faint  rays  of  light  which 
percolated  through  its  crevices,  and  stopping 


for  a moment  to  compose  himself  in  preparation 
for  an  audience  which  he  was  quite  conscious 
would  not  only  be  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
to  the  dignified  gentlemen  within,  but  very 
embarrassing  to  himself,  he  heard  a word  in  the 
loud  voice  of  Captain  Flukes  which  startled  him 
and  made  him  pause.  He  listened  and  listened, 
as  the  conversation  within  warmed,  and  Grub- 
bins and  Flukes  became  more  and  more  confi- 
dential, with  such  an  absorbing  interest,  that 
he  never  thought  for  a moment  of  an  action 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn.  But  the  reve- 
lation he  heard  was  so  startling,  so  important 
to  himself  and  her  he  loved,  and  involved  so 
deeply  his  future  destiny,  that  he  still  listened 
and  drank  in  with  an  eager  thirst  of  curiosity 
every  word  that  was  uttered.  Conflicting  emo- 
tions struggled  within  his  heart,  but  as  he  men- 
tally exclaimed,  with  a hopeful  confidence, 

“ Caroline  shall  be  mine !”  it  may  be  presumed 
that  joy  was  the  stronger  feeling  of  the  moment. 

A light  suddenly  filling  the  room,  Hilton 
turned  round  and  saw  Caroline  before  him  with 
a candle,  which  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  her 
trembling  hand.  He  was  in  a moment  at  her 
side,  and  with  such  a jaunty  air  in  his  step,  and 
such  pleasurable  emotions  glistening  in  his  face, 
that  she  would  have  been  painfully  struck  with 
the  contrast  between  her  sadness  and  his  ill- 
timed  gayety,  had  it  not  been  that  her  surprise 
in  seeing  him  at  all  overcame  all  other  emotions. 

Hilton  at  once  explained  how  he  had  found 
himself  imprisoned  by  finding  the  door  locked 
above,  and  she,  after  reproaching  herself  for  not 
having  thought  of  such  a possible  occurrence, 
told  him  how,  by  the  merest  accident  of  her 
mother  having  early  retired  to  bed,  and  re- 
quested her  to  take  the  basket  of  silver  with  her 
up  stairs  (where,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
safe  custom  of  prudent  families,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Grubbins  to  deposit  it  for  the  night), 
she  had  chanced  to  come  to  his  rescue.  He, 
however,  was  too  excited  to  attend  coolly  to  any 
explanations,  and  as  Caroline  conducted  him 
silently  through  the  front  parlor  out  into  the 
hall  and  to  the  front  door,  he  said,  as  he  bid 
her  good-night  with  the  gayest  possible  spirit, 
and  much  to  her  wonderment,  “Be  of  good 
cheer — to-morrow.  ” 

VII. 

Hilton  was  conscious  that,  from  the  disclos- 
ures to  which  he  had  been  An  unwilling  listen- 
er, he  held  the  fete  of  Captain  Flukes  and  Grub- 
bins  in  his  power.  He  now  determined  to  use 
it  mercifully,  but  advantageously  to  the  con- 
summation of  his  own  happiness  and  that  of 
her  whom  he  so  fondly  loved.  He  was  a roan 
fertile  in  expedients  and  quick  in  execution ; so 
no  sooner  had  ho  concentrated  his  mind  upon 
the  subject  which  absorbed  it,  than  the  moist  ef- 
fective plan  of  conduct  presented  itself,  and  he 
at  once  pursued  it.  Though  late  At  ni^ht  when 
he  entered  his  rooms  on  his  return  from  the 
Grubbins  mansion,  he  sat  down  at  once  and 
wrote  a letter  to  Captain  Flukes,  in  which  he 
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informed  that  gentleman — hut  as  an  anonymous 
correspondent — that  his  proceedings  were  en- 
tirely known,  and  that  the  Captain  might  have 
evidence  of  the  fact  as  convincing  as  that  of 
his  own  conscience,  Hilton  so  specified  circum- 
stances and  minute  details  that  not  a doubt 
could  be  possibly  left  in  Flukes’s  mind  that  his 
schemes  were  clearly  exposed  to  the  writer. 
He  then  urged  the  Captain,  as  a friend,  to  es- 
cape ; and  vividly  represented  to  him  the  dan- 
ger of  exposure,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences, 
unless  he  fled  at  once  from  New  York,  and  re- 
minded him  that  the  steamer  was  to  leave  for 
Liverpool  at  noon  on  the  coming  day. 

Hilton  could  not  sleepjthat  night  until  he  had 
delivered  the  letter,  from  the  happy  effects  of 
which  he  had  so  much  hope,  and  accordingly 
dispatched  it  at  once  to  the  Astor  House.  He 
had  the  satisfaction,  on  recognizing  Captain 
Flukes  next  day  on  board  the  steamer,  where 
he  had  gone  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  plan,  to 
find  that  it  had  met  with  the  desired  success. 
Flukes,  in  spite  of  his  artful  attempt  to  disguise 
his  full-blown  magnificence  in  the  faded  en- 
velope of  a shabby  suit  and  slouched  hat,  and 
by  the  lopping  off  of  his  redundant  mutton-cut- 
let  whiskers,  was  detected  at  once  by  the  keen 
eye  of  Hilton,  who,  after  waiting  until  the 
steamer  was  fairly  started  on  her  voyage,  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  store  of  Grubbins  and  Co., 
in  Pearl  Street,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  de- 
sign he  had  in  view  upon  the  respectable  senior 
member  of  that  flourishing  firm. 

Hilton  was  so  absorbed  in  his  purpose,  that 
he  rushed  through  the  crowded  streets  as  if  he 
were  escaping  from  pursuit  with  a policeman  at 
his  heels,  or  running  after  the  prospect  of  a 
speculation  in  Wall  Street.  He  pushed  on,  in 
and  out  of  the  intricate  mazes  of  carriages, 
carts,  hacks,  gallant  policemen  escorting  un- 
protected females,  down  among  boxes,  busy 
brokers,  and  bustling  dry-goods  men,  until  he 
reached  the  new  marble  store  of  Grubbins  and 
Co. 

Rapid  though  Hilton  was  in  his  movements, 
the  long  store,  as  he  entered,  seemed  to  stretch 
out  before  his  impatient  eye  as  an  endless  pros- 
pect. He  hurried  through  the  long  ranges  of 
boxes,  with  their  wealth  of  rich  silks  and  laces 
exposed  with  studied  carelessness  by  the  know- 
ing young  gentlemen  in  flashy  waistcoats  and 
showy  jewelry,  which,  if  paid  for,  must  have 
cost  the  larger  part  of  their  salaries,  who  were 
putting  on  their  best  faces  and  practicing  their 
art  upon  crowds  of  customers,  until  he  reached 
the  inclosure,  within  the  rails,  where  Grubbins 
was  hemmed  in  like  a wild  animal.  He  felt, 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  that  gentleman's 
sanctum,  as  if,  in  his  haste,  he  had  been  shot 
through  an  almost  endless  rope-walk,  so  long, 
straight,  and  uniform  appeared  the  store  of 
Grubbins  and  Co.  Grubbins,  qf  Grubbins  and 
Co.,  of  Pearl  Street,  was  quite  another  man 
/ from  Hosea  Grubbins,  Esq.,  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
He  looked  now,  in  his  blotted  coat  spotted  with 
ink,  as  if  he  had  enveloped  himself  in  an  enor- 


mous pen-wiper ; and  the  wrinkles,  which  seem- 
ed confined  to  his  eyes  when  before  company 
at  home,  had,  with  an  unchecked  current,  spread 
all  over  bis  yellow  face,  as  he  bent  it  in  eager 
attention  to  the  ledger  before  him.  The  entrance 
of  Hilton  did  not  disturb  him  in  the  least,  and 
after  repeated  summons,  the  only  answer  to  the 
frequent  calls,  “ Mr.  Grubbins ! Mr.  Grubbins  1” 
was  the  unsatisfactory — “Busy,  busy  just  now 
— must  call  again;”  while  Grubbins  did  not 
even  turn  around  from  his  absorbing  occupation 
as  he  spoke. 

Hilton,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
easy,  so  he  returned  to  the  attack  with  the  very 
emphatic  declaration,  “ Mr.  Grabbing,  1 must 
communicate  with  you  at  once,  as  my  business 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.” 

Grubbins  now  turned  round,  and  discovering 
for  the  first  time  who  was  his  visitor,  deliber- 
ately threw  off  the  pen-wiper,  and  putting  on 
his  respectable  broad-cloth,  which,  hung  above 
his  desk,  smoothing  out  the  wriukles  from  his 
face  with  the  usual  wipe  of  his  hand,  and  fixing 
his  jaw  into  a dignified  rigidity,  presented  him- 
self suddenly  metamorphosed  into  the  respecta- 
ble Hosea  Grubbins,  Esq.,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
opened  his  ears  to  listen  to  Hilton's  communi- 
cation. “I  have  come,”  said  that  gentleman, 
“to  make  a last  appeal  for  your  daughter's 
hand.” 

“Sir,  I have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you  that  she  is  engaged  to  Captain  Flukes,” 
was  the  quick  reply  of  Grubbins,  accompanied 
with  an  air  of  triumph  in  his  sharp  eyes,  as  if 
he  had  vanquished  at  one  blow  all  the  glories 
of  the  aspiring  Hilton,  who  at  once  responded, 

“/,  Sir,  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you  that  Captain  Flukes  has  escaped.” 

“ Escaped t Sir,  what  do  you  mean?”  and 
the  jaw  fell,  and  the  wrinkles  gathered  all  over 
Grabbins's  face  as  he  spoke. 

“ I mean,  Sir,  that  Captain  Flukes  has  fled 
from  justice,  for  fear  of  prqpecution  for  smug- 
gling, in  which  it  is  known  that  he  and  his  con- 
federates— ” 

Hilton  had  no't  finished  his  sentence  when  he 
paused  as  his  eye  intensely  watched  the  effect 
of  his  words  on  the  face  of  Grabbing,  who  sud- 
denly became  as  pale  as  his  white  cravat,  and 
with  broken  voice  stammered  out, 

“Do— -do — you  mean,  Sir,  to  charge — ?” 
and,  collecting  himself  a little,  ended  his  sen- 
tence with — “it  is  impossible;  I saw  Flukes 
last  night.” 

Hilton  now  resumed,  saying  with  emphatic 
resoluteness,  as  he  still  sternly  eyed  the  old 
man,  who,  in  consciousness  of  guilt,  was  so  com- 
mitting himself  by  his  fright  that  he  was  his  own 
severest  witness  against  himself,  “ I mean 
merely  to  state,  as  a fact,  that  Captain  Flukes 
has  escaped  from  justice  for  fear  of  being  prose- 
cuted for  smuggling,  and  that  his  confederates 
are  known — but  to  me  only.  I again  make  to 
you,  Mr.  Grubbins,  my  last  appeal  for  your 
daughter’s  hand.”  Hilton  now  hastily  took  his 
leave  of  the  frightened  Grubbins,  saying,  as  he 
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went  away,  that  he  would  expect  an  answer 
from  him  in  a few  days. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  last  appeal 
proved  successful,  and  Hilton  was  received  as 
the  accepted  suitor  of  Caroline  Grubbing. 

Mr.  Grubbins,  although  he  never  dared  look 
in  the  eye  of  his  son-in-law,  and  always  seemed 
very  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  in  his  presence, 
evidently  was  very  happy  at  being  relieved  of 
Captain  Flukes,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself, 
body  and  soul,  for  illicit  gain,  and  would  have 
sold  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Grubbins,  too,  was 
very  well  satisfied  at  the  result,  as  her  gentility 
had  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
her  daughter  becoming  the  wife  of  a merchant 
captain.  Flukes  himself — on  the  clipper  Bunk - 
am  following  him  to  Liverpool — took  her  out  of 
the  packet  line,  and  transferred  her  to  the  con- 
genial trade  of  smuggling  opium  between  Bom-  j 
bay  and  Hong  Kong.  Months  after,  news 
reached  New  York  of  the  Bunkum  and  all  on 
board  having  gone  down  in  one  of  those  ty- 
phoons so  frequent  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

When  certain  crates  and  hampers,  marked 
“ Irish  potatoes,”  were  found  hid  among  the 
coal,  on  discharging  the  Bunkum  before  her 
preparation  for  a voyage  to  Liverpool,  they  were 
sent  to  the  public  store,  where  they  awaited  a 
claimant  for  many  months.  Finally,  one  of 
the  Custom-house  laborers  finding  potatoes  ex- 
cessively high,  and  rather  too  costly  for  his  pri- 
vate purse,  bethought  himself  of  economically 
supplying  his  family  with  some  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. On  putting  his  hands  into  the  hampers 
he  pulled  out  some  rich  laces  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected potatoes.  When  a paragraph  appeared 
subsequently  in  the  papers,  stating  the  fact  of 
this  discovery,  Grubbins  might  have  been  ob- 
served to  grow  exceedingly  pale  and  agitated  on 
reading  it.  But  as  he  never  claimed  the  prop- 
erty when  advertised  for  those  it  might  concern, 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  he  had  no  title  to 
it.  His  losses  th^t  year,  however,  very  great- 
ly overbalanced  his  profits,  and  Grubbins  was 
deeply  wounded  in  his  most  sensitive  part — his 
pocket. 

THE  WITS  OF  THE  PULPIT: 

BEING  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIVES  OP  NEW  EN- 
GLAND PREACHERS. 

IF  any  body  of  men  on  earth  have  been  belied 
by  the  tongue  of  common  fame,  the  minis- 
ters of  New  England  have  been.  Not  their  re- 
ligion ; not  their  learning,  zeal,  and  works ; but 
they  have  been  held  to  be  a sour,  morose,  un- 
genial,  unbending,  Puritanical  race.  Half  the 
world  believe  that  a Yankee  minister  never 
laughs,  and  thinks  it  sin  in  any  body  else  to 
laugh.  A greater  mistake  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  or  find.  We  know  many  of  them ; we 
have  known  of  more ; and  we  are  hero  to  testi- 
fy that  they  have  souls  as  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  joys  as  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world  they  live 
in ; and,  take  them  as  a class,  they  are  as  ge- 
nial, gentle,  unselfish,  and  full  of  what,  for  the 
want  of  a better  name,  we  may  call  bonhomie. 


as  the  men  of  any  other  profession,  and  the 
clergy  of  any  other  land.  There  are  some  of 
the  old  sort  left.  They  are  yet  the  types  of  the 
New  England  clergy,  and  give  the  name  and 
character  to  the  race.  They  sit  for  the  portraits 
that  poets  and  historians  draw,  and  transmit  the 
likenesses  of  the  fathers  from  sire  to  son  for 
successive  generations. 

Just  now  we  have  been  looking  at  a gallery 
of  these  divines  of  Down  East.  Some  four  or 
five  hundred  of  them  are  done  in  pen  and  ink, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  and  we 
have  spent  a few  hoars  “in  their  midst”  right 
pleasantly.  Indeed  we  do  not  wish  to  havo 
better  company  than  these  godly  men  have 
given  us,  and  we  are  tempted  to  set  some  of  the 
good  things  they  have  said  to  us  in  a dish  be- 
fore others  who  have  not  been  invited  to  the 
same  entertainment. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  gives  to 
Dr.  Sprague  some  reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  Rocky  Hill,  a parish 
in  Connecticut.  And  when  he  has  spoken  of 
his  talents,  learning,  piety,  and  usefulness,  and 
has  ventured  to  affirm  that  some  of  his  produc- 
tions “would  have  scarcely  dishonored  a Butler 
or  an  Edwards,”  Dr.  Hawes  adds  : 

“ But  I should  give  you  at  best  a very  unfin- 
ished portrait  of  this  venerable  man,  if  I were 
to  omit  all  reference  to  what  was  certainly  one 
of  his  most  striking  peculiarities — his  exuberant 
and  boundless  wit.  This  gave  & complexion  to 
a large  part  of  his  conversation — I may  say,  in 
some  degree,  to  his  whole  character.  It  seemed 
as  natural  to  him  as  his  breath ; and  even  if  you 
had  regarded  it  as  an  evil,  you  would  have  seen 
at  once  that  it  was  incurable.  It  often  found 
vent,  I am  persuaded,  when  he  was  himself  un- 
conscious of  it,  or  when  a moment’s  reflection 
would  certainly  have  repressed  it.  For  instance, 
in  the  note  which  he  addressed  to  me,  request- 
ing me  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  there  was 
a playful  expression  which  the  most  imperturb- 
able gravity  could  hardly  have  resisted.  I might 
detail  many  anecdotes  in  respect  to  him — many 
of  his  pithy  and  pungent  sayings — but  their  ef- 
fect was  so  dependent  on  his  peculiar  manner, 
that  they  would  convey  a very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  power  in  this  respect  which  he  actually 
possessed.  I will  not  dissemble  my  conviction 
that  this  strong  original  propensity,  which  set- 
tled into  a habit,  though  it  may  have  been  an 
advantage  to  him  in  some  respects,  was  not  on 
the  whole  favorable  to  his  influence  as  a min- 
ister.” 

This  passage  is  suggestive,  and  deserves  to 
be  read  as  a key-note  to  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  character  of  the  clergy.  Doubtless  grav- 
ity become th  them,  as  it  become th  all  earnest 
men.  But  that  exuberant  wit  is  inconsistent 
with  gravity,  or  that  a lively  temperament  is  an 
evil,  we  do  most  strenuously  deny.  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  one  Spirit.  And  it  is  the 
will  and  the  wisdom  of  Providence  that  the  se- 
verity of  one  should  be  tempered  by  the  genial 
influence  of  another ; so  that  there  may  be  in 
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the  ministry,  as  in  society  at  large,  such  a mix- 
ture as  shall  afford  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  enable  the  clergy  to  become,  in 
the  best  sense — like  the  great  model  of  minis- 
ters, the  Apostle  Paul — “ all  things  to  all  men,” 
that  they  may  save  some.  Dr.  Hawes  thinks 
that  Dr.  Chapin’s  propensity  to  fun  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  his  influence  as  a minister.  Yet  Dr. 
Sprague  tells  us  that  he  was  settled  over  his 
parish  in  1 794,  and  when,  in  1847 — after  a min- 
istry of  fifty-three  years  in  one  place — he  desired 
his  people  to  call  a successor,  it  took  them  three 
years  to  find  a man  whom  they  were  willing  to 
choose,  and  then  they  settled  him  as  a colleague 
with  the  irresistibly-humorous  old  man,  whose 
jokes  and  sermons  they  had  heard,  parents  and 
children,  for  fifty-six  years ! It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a match  to  that  for  “influence,”  reaching 
through  more  than  half  a century,  and  increas- 
ing to  the  end.  His  wisdom  must  have  equaled 
his  wit,  or  he  would  have  lost  caste  and  his  pul- 
pit many  a long  year  ago.  And  lest  the  thought 
should  linger  in  any  one’s  mind  that  Dr.  Chapin 
was  not  a man  of  tender  feeling,  and  power  to 
give  it  utterance,  let  Dr.  Hawes  be  heard  again : 

“His  thoughts,  even  when  they  were  some- 
what disjointed,  seemed  often  lik6  so  many  sep- 
arate pearls.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
wrote  concerning  her:  ‘My  domestic  enjoy- 
ments have  been  perhaps  as  near  perfection  as 
the  human  condition  permits.  She  made  my 
home  the  pleasantest  spot  to  me  on  earth ; and 
now  that  she  is  gone,  my  worldly  loss  is  perfect.* 
This  beautiful  tribute  represents  faithfully,  so 
far  ns  it  goes,  both  his  mind  and  his  heart.” 

And  we  do  not  know  where  in  the  language 
is  to  be  found  a more  exquisite  picture  of  con- 
jugal bliss. 

The  Moodys  of  New  England  have  been  fa- 
mous for  some  generations  for  their  eccentrici- 
ties, no  less  than  for  their  zeal  and  ability  as 
preachers.  Samuel  Moody,  the  first  of  whom 
wq  have  any  account,  was  born  in  1676,  a hun- 
dred years  before  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence.  He  was  a very  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful minister,  great  revivals  of  religion  follow- 
ing bis  labors.  He  was  a great  friend  to  Whit- 
field, and  when  that  “seraphic  man”  came  to 
this  country,  it  was  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Moody 
to  welcome  him  to  York,  which  he  did  in  these 
words: 

“Sir,  yon  are  welcome,  first,  to  America; 
secondly,  to  New  England ; thirdly,  to  all  faith- 
ful ministers  in  New  England ; fourthly,  to  all 
the  good  people  of  New  England ; fifthly,  to  all 
the  good  people  of  York ; and  sixthly  and  last- 
ly, to  me,  dear  Sir,  less  than  the  least  of  all.** 

In  1745,  only  two  yean  before  his  death,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he 
went  as  chaplain  to  the  American  army,  on  the 
celebrated  Cape  Breton  expedition.  He  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell;  and  one  principal  motive 
that  is  said  to  have  influenced  him,  was  the  con- 
fident conviction  that  Lbuisburg  would  be  taken, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  demol- 


ishing the  objects  of  Papal  worship.  Some  of 
his  friends  attempted  to  discourage  him  from 
his  purpose ; but  his  reply  was,  that  there  never 
was  a bullet  made  to  hurt  him. 

Mr.  Moody’s  death  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1747.  He  suffered  great  bodily  dis- 
tress in  his  last  hours ; and  his  son  Joseph  sat 
behind  him  on  the  bed,  supporting  the  dying 
father  in  his  arms.  When  the  breath  had 
ceased,  and  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  he 
was  gone,  his  son  exclaimed,  with  a loud  voice, 
“And  Joseph  shall  put  his  hands  upon  thine 
eyes.”  He  then  actually  performed  the  office 
of  closing  his  eyes,  and  laid  him  back  lifeless 
on  the  bed. 

This  son  Joseph,  a preacher  also,  born  in 
1700,  partook  of  the  same  odd  traits  that  marked 
his  father,  and  a little  more  so.  We  are  getting 
ahead  of  the  history  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the 
two  on  the  carpet  at  once.  Joseph  fell  into  a 
melancholy,  and  was  seized  with  a strange  con- 
ceit to  wear  a handkerchief  over  his  face,  that  it 
might  never  be  seen.  From  this  practice,  ridic- 
ulous indeed,  he  got  the  appellation  of  “Hand* 
kerchief  Moody .”  When  his  father  left  his  peo- 
ple to  serve  as  chaplain,  he  was  so  far  recovered 
from  his  mental  depression,  that  he  supplied  his 
father’s  pulpit;  though  he  did  it  in  & way  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  He  would  turn  his  back  to  the 
people, r turn  np  his  handkerchief,  and  read  a 
printed  sermon ; but  when  he  prayed,  he  would 
turn  down  his  handkerchief  and  face  the  con- 
gregation. 

Handkerchief  Moody  had  a very  different  tem- 
perament from  his  father,  being  naturally  mild 
and  amiable.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  the  family  of  a Deacon  Bragdon,  who  was 
constitutionally  very  hasty  in  his  temper.  One 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his 
neighbors  about  some  cattle  that  had  broken 
through  the  fence.  He  made  out  to  keep  his 
temper  tolerably  well  while  conversing  with  his 
neighbor;  but  afterward,  while  thinking  the 
matter  over,  old  Adam  got  such  an  ascendancy 
that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house,  he  call- 
ed out  in  a hasty  and  indignant  tone  to  Mr* 
Moody,  to  pray  for  his  neighbor,  for  he  had 
got  terribly  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moody,  per- 
ceiving the  excited  state  of  the  Deacon,  mildly 
inquired  if  he  did  not  need  prayers  as  well  as  his 
neighbor,  and  whether  he  might  not  possibly 
have  some  share  in  the  blame. 

“No,  no,  no!”  replied  the  Deacon,  “if  I 
thought  I was  to  blame  I would  take  my  horse 
and  ride  fifty  miles  on  end.” 

| “ Ah,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  “ I believe,  Deacon, 

I it  wonld  take  a pretty  good  horse  to  outride  the 
devil.” 

Handkerchief  Moody  finally  got  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  if  he  preached  again  he  should  pay 
for  it  by  the  loss  of  his  life ; and  so  he  did,  or, 
aft  least,  - he  died  very  soon  after  yielding  to  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends  to  go  into  the  pulpit 
again.  But  of  his  father  there  is  no  end  to  the 
stories  that  are  told. 

It  was  the  elder  Moody  who  at  one  time  saw 
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a number  of  bis  hearers  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
preaching.  He  stopped  in  his  sermon,  and  cried 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

“Fire!  fire!  fire!” 

One  man,  waking  out  of  a sound  sleep,  asked, 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  “ Where?” 

“In  hell,  for  sleepy  sinners,”  answered  the 
preacher. 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  snow  had 
begun  to  come,  he  rose  early  before  his  wife,  and 
while  he  was  making  a fire  in  his  kitchen,  there 
came  in  a poor  woman,  and  asked  if  Madam 
Moody  had  not  an  old  pair  of  shoes  that  were 
better  than  hers,  that  would  keep  her  feet  from 
the  snow  and  cold  ground.  Mr.  Moody  took  his 
wife’s  shoes  and  gave  her,  and  she  went  off  high- 
ly  delighted.  By-and-by,  when  Mrs.  Moody 
arose  and  could  find  nothing  of  her  shoes,  Mr. 
Moody,  hearing  her  inquire  for  them,  said, 

“I  gave  them  away  to  such  a poor  woman 
this  morning.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Moody,  how  could  you  do  so, 
when  you  knew  they  were  all  the  shoes  I had  in 
the  world  ?” 

“ Never  mind,  the  Lord  will  send  in  another 
pair  before  night,  I don’t  doubt.” 

And  the  prediction  was  verified ; in  the  course 
of  the  day  a new  pair  of  shoes  was  actually  sent 
to  her. 

A couple  of  strangers  called  on  FatherMoody 
one  day  early  in  the  forenoon.  Their  horses 
were  put  out,  and  he  took  them  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  them. 
His  wife  opened  a door,  from  another  room,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  her.  He  went,  and 
she  said  to  him  in  a low  tone, 

“ Dear  Mr.  Moody,  what  shall  we  do?  We 
have  nothing  to  set  before  these  men  for  dinner.” 

“Never  mind — set  the  table,  and  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  Lord  will  send  us  something  by 
dinner-time.” 

One  of  his  church  members,  who  lived  in  sight, 
and  saw  the  men  call  at  the  parsonage,  said  to 
her  daughters, 

“There  are  a couple  of  strangers  gone  to  Mr. 
Moody’s,  and  I guess  it  is  pretty  short  times  with 
them : let  us  prepare  a dinner  and  send  it  in.” 

They  did  so,  and  thus  the  set  table  was  fur- 
nished in  season. 

When  Cape  Breton  was  taken  the  first  time, 
Father  Moody  served  as  chaplain.  After  the ! 
capture  was  effected,  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
land  forces  dined  together.  Some  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
friends,  who  knew  his  partiality  for  long  services, 
were  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  so  long  ask- 
ing a blessing  that  the  food  would  get  cold  be- 
fore they  could  commence  eating  it.  When  din- 
ner was  ready,  General  Pepperell  spoke  to  Mr. 
Moody,  and  he  came  to  the  table,  lifting  up  both 
hands  and  saying, 

“O  Lord,  we  have  so  much  to  bless  thee 
for,  we  must  refer  it  to  eternity,  for  time  is  too 
short : so  bless  our  food  and  fellowship  for  Christ’s 
sake.”  , 

His  friends  were  so  agreeably  disappointed 
that  they  took  down  his  long  blessing  in  writing, 


and  brought  it  home ; and  by  that  means  I ob- 
tained it. 

One  time  Father  Moody  was  some  distance 
from  home,  and  called  on  a brother  in  the  min- 
istry, thinking  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with  him,  if 
agreeable.  The  brother  appeared  glad  to  see 
him,  and  said, 

“ I should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  preach 
for  me  to-morrow,  but  I am  almost  ashamed  to 
ask  you.” 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter?” 

“ Our  people  are  in  such  a habit  of  leaving 
before  the  meeting  is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be 
an  imposition  on  a stranger.” 

“ If  that  is  all,  I must  and  will  stop  to  preach 
for  you.” 

When  Sabbath-day  came,  and  he  had  named 
his  text,  he  looked  round  and  said, 

“My  friends,  I am  going  to  preach  to  two 
sorts  of  folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.  Sin- 
ners, I am  going  to  give  you  your  portion  first, 
and  I would  have  you  give  good  attention.” 

He  then  went  on  and  preached  to  them  as 
long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  paused  and 
said, 

“There,  sinners,  I have  done  with  you  now; 
you  may  take  your  bats  and  go  out  of  the  meet- 
ing-house as  soon  as  you  please.” 

Of  course,  no  one  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission. 

Among  Mr.  Moody's  stated  hearers  there  was 
a young  man  who  took  special  pains,  when  he 
had  a new  pair  of  shoes  to  creak,  or  a new  gar- 
ment to  show,  to  come  into  meeting  after  the 
service  had  commenced.  After  having  annoyed 
Mr.  Moody  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  he 
came  in,  as  he  usually  did,  one  morning  during 
the  prayer,  and  had  to  walk  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  house  before  he  reached  his  seat. 
The  moment  he  stopped  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Moody, 
with  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, 

“ O Lord,  we  pray  thee,  cure  Ned  Ingraham 
of  that  ungodly  strut  1” 

Lemuel  Haynes  was  a minister  of  color,  and 
the  most  eminent  negro  preacher  ever  known  in 
this  country.  He  was,  however,  only  half-ne- 
gro, but  that  half  was  the  best  part  of  him : his 
mother  was  a white  woman,  and  abandoned  her 
child  in  its  infancy.  So  the  boy  had  an  inher- 
itance of  shame,  of  color,  of  poverty,  of  neglect; 
but  through  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  he  lived  and 
grew  to  be  a man  of  mark,  the  pastor  of  large 
and  intelligent  churches  of  white  people,  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  talents,  piety,  and  use- 
fulness, and  admired  for  his  keen  and  ever- 
ready  wit,  which  he  used  like  a spear  ir  the  side 
of  the  foes  ofHruth.  It  was  a dangerous  experi- 
ment to  trifle  with  him.  Two  fast  young  men 
tried  it  once  to  their  cost.  They  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  one  of  them  said, 

“Father  Haynes,  have  you  heard  the  good 
news  ?” 

“ No,”  said  he,  “ what  is  it  ?” 

“ It  is  great  news  ; and  if  it  is  true,  your  oc- 
cupation's gone !” 

“ Ah,  what  can  it  be  ?” 
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“ Oh,  the  devil's  dead!” 

In  a moment  the  good  old  man  lifted  np  both 
hi8  hands,  and  placing  them  on  the  heads  of  the 
young  men,  in  a tone  of  solemnity  and  scorn, 
replied, 

“Poor,  fatherless  children,  what  will  become 
of  you  ?” 

With  such  weapons  the  colored  parson  was 
always  ready  to 

** Teach  the  wanton  wit 

That  while  he  bites,  he  mar  be  bit” 

As  Mr.  Haynes  was  traveling  in  Vermont,  he 
fell  in  company  with  a person  who  soon  discov- 
ered himself  to  be  an  unprincipled  scoffer  at  re- 
ligion. In  the  course  of  conversation  he  de- 
manded of  Mr.  Haynes  what  evidence  he  had 
for  believing  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible. 

“Why,  Sir,”  answered  Mr.  H.,  “the  Bible, 
which  was  written  much  more  than  a thousand 
years  ago,  informs  me  that  I should  meet  just 
such  a person  as  yourself.” 

“But  how  can  you  show  that?”  returned  the 
caviler. 

“The  Bible  says,  2 Peter,  iii.  3,  ‘In  the  last 
days  scoffers  shall  come,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts/” 

A physician  in  a contiguous  town,  of  rather 
libertine  principles,  arrived  in  West  Rutland 
with  a retinue  of  his  friends,  as  he  was  about  to 
remove  to  a distant  part  of  the  country ; and  Mr. 
Haynes,  seeing  the  Doctor  drive  up,  and  call  at 
the  public-house,  immediately  went  thither  to 
take  a friendly  leave  of  him  and  his  family. 
After  exchanging  salutations,  Mr.  H.  said  to 
him, 

“ Why,  Doctor,  I was  not  aware  that  you  ex- 
pected to  leave  this  part  of  the  countiy  so  soon ; 
I am  owing  you  a small  debt  which  ought  to 
have  been  canceled  before.  I have  not  the 
money,  but  will  go  and  borrow  it  immediately.” 

The  Doctor  replied  that  he  must  have  all  his 
affairs  settled,  as  ho  expected  never  to  return 
to  this  part  of  the  country  again.  Mr.  H.,  as 
he  went  out  to  borrow  the  money,  was  called 
back  by  the  Doctor,  who  had  previously  made 
out  a receipt  in  full,  which  he  gave  to  him,  say- 
ing, 

“ Here,  Mr.  Haynes,  is  a discharge  of  your 
account.  You  have  been  a faithful  servant  for 
a long  time,  and  received  but  small  support.  I 
give  you  the  debt.” 

Mr.  Haynes  thanked  him  very  cordially,  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  pay,  when  the  Doctor 
added, 

“But  you  must  pray  for  me,  and  make  a good 
man  of  me.” 

Mr.  H.  quickly  replied, 

“ Why,  Doctor,  I think  it  would  be  easier  to 
pay  the  debt.” 

We  have  some  very  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  John  Hancock — not  the  illustrious  signer  of 
the  Declaration,  but  the  Rev.  John  Hancock, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  war  broke  out  some  twenty  years 
after  he  was  dead.  The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker 
was  brought  up  in  the  parish  where  Mr.  Han- 


cock had  spent  his  days,  and  tradition  having 
preserved  some  curious  incidents  in  his  life,  Mr. 
Parker  has  recorded  them.  One  fact,  thus  at- 
tested, shows  the  moral  power  a good  man  has 
over  his  people,  even  in  matters  that  do  not 
properly  belong  to  his  office.  It  often  happens 
in  rural  parishes,  especially  in  newly-settled 
countries,  that  disputes  arise  among  neighbor- 
ing* farmers  as  to  the  boundary  lines  of  their  es- 
tates. On  such  occasions  law-suits,  bitter,  pro- 
tracted, and  destructive,  sometimes  arise,  and 
not  seldom  they  are  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  It  was  a practice  of  Mr.  Hancock  to 
settle  such  disputes  when  he  could,  and  in  a very 
summary  way.  Going  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  he  says  to  him, 

“ Joseph,  I hear  you  quarrel  with  your  neigh- 
bor Reed.” 

“Why,”  says  Joseph,  “we  haven’t  raaly  got 
our  horns  together.” 

“ Ah,  but  I hear  you  are  disputing  about  your 
lands.  Now  take  your  deed  and  plan,  and 
come  over  to  Reed’s  with  me.” 

They  go  together  to  Reed’s  house,  and  there 
the  minister  begins : 

“Well,  Reuben,  I’ve  brought  Joseph  along 
with  me  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  you.  Get 
your  deed  and  your  plam” 

Then  he  compared  the  two,  heard  the  rival 
claims,  went  to  the  spot  attended  by  some  of 
the  other  neighbors,  walked  back  and  forth  look- 
ing at  the  premises  till  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  was  right,  or  about  right,  and  then 
he  would  say, 

“Take  your  axes  and  cut  some  stakes.” 

They  were  speedily  cut.  “Drive  this  stake 
down  here,  and  pile  some  stones  around  it.”  It 
was  done.  “Now  drive  a stake  down  there, 
and  pile  some  stones  around  that.”  It  was  done 
as  he  said.  Then  he  would  pronounce  his  de- 
cision : 

“Now  Reuben  and  Joseph,  your  line  runs 
there,  and  there  let  it  run  forever!  That  is 
your  land,  Joseph ; and  that  is  your  land,  Reu- 
ben, and  let  us  have  no  more  quarreling  about 
this  matter.” 

There  was  no  appeal  from  this  court.  Sub- 
stantial justice  was  done,  litigation  avoided,  and 
good  feeling  restored. 

Such  a man  was  not  likely  to  allow  any  in- 
terference with  his  ministerial  rights  and  duties. 
Two  of  his  deacons,  who  were  willing  to  be  pro- 
moted into  a higher  office  and  thus  get  a lit- 
tle more  power,  undertook  to  manage  him,  bufrv 
found  they  were  reckoning  without  their  host. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  while 
he  was  qnite  aged,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a little  disposed  to  use  his  authority,  the 
two  deacons,  and  perhaps  others  in  the  church, 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  check  upon 
the  good  old  man.  So,  on  a set  time,  the  dea- 
cons went  to  his  house  to  propose  that  they 
should  have  ruling  elders  in  the  church.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a difficult  matter  to  propose  the 
business  to  so  lofty  a man,  so  the  ablest  of  the 
deacons  undertook  it,  after  the  following  fashion : 
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“ We  think.  Sir,”  said  he,  “that,  on  account 
of  your  great  age,  yon  ought  to  have  some  as- 
sistance from  the  church  in  your  numerous  as- 
siduous labors.” 

“Ah,”  says  Mr.  Hancock,  who  knew  what 
was  coming,  “ I know  I am  old,  and  I suppose 
I am  feeble  too ; I thank  the  church  for  their 
kindness.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  help 
me  ?” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  deacons,  “ they  thought  they 
would  appoint  two  ruling  elders  to  divide  the 
care  of  the  church  with  you.  But  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  so  without  your  consent.” 

“ Well,  I should  like  it,”  said  he;  “perhaps 
they  would  choose  you  to  the  office.”  The  dea- 
cons concurred  in  that  opinion.  “ They  couldn’t 
do  better ; you  might  be  of  great  help  to  me. 
But  what  do  you  think  is  the  business  of  ruling 
elders  ?”  saith  he. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  aspirants  to  the  office,  think- 
ing the  difficulty  all  over,  “ we  will  leave  that 
to  you — you  are  a learned  man,  and  have  stud- 
ied the  history  of  the  Church.” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  have  studied  ecclesias- 
tical history  a good  deal,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  Church  discipline  and  government, 
and  I think  I know  what  the  ruling  elders  ought 
to  do.” 

“ We  leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  say  what  part 
of  your  labor  they  shall  attend  to,”  remarked  the 
deacons. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  pastor,  “I  should  like 
to  have  one  of  them  come  up  to  my  house  be- 
fore meeting  on  Sunday,  and  get  my  horse  out 
of  the  barn,  and  then  saddle  him  and  bring  him 
up  to  the  door,  and  hold  the  stirrup  while  I get 
on.  The  other  may  wait  at  the  church  door 
and  hold  him  while  I get  off ; then,  after  meet- 
ing, he  may  bring  him  up  to  the  steps.  This  is 
all  of  my  work  I ever  can  consent  to  let  the 
ruling  elders  do  for  me.”  The  office  has  re- 
mained vacant  to  the  present  day. 

His  good-humor  would  be  shown  more  pleas- 
antly in  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  pastor  with 
the  people.  He  went  to  visit  a family  once ; it 
was  in  haying  time,  and  the  men  folks  were  at 
a distance  in  the  meadow,  so  he  only  saw  the 
farmer  s wife  and  the  younger  children.  It  was 
in  the  forenoon,  and  she  got  him  for  luncheon 
some  brown  bread  and  cider,  and  set  before  him 
also  a whole  cheese,  that  he  might  cut  for  him- 
self. He  put  his  knife  on  the  cheese,  firet  this 
way  and  then  that,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  be- 
gin. 

“ Where  shall  I cut  this  cheese,  Mrs.  Smith?” 
asked  he. 

“ Cut  it  where  you  have  a mind  to,  Mr.  Han- 
cock,” was  the  answer. 

“Then,”  said  he,  “I  think  I will  cut  it  at 
home!” 

So  slices  of  cheese  were  brought  for  the  lunch, 
and  the  whole  cheese  pat  in  his  saddle-bags. 

David  Anstin  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
ministers  of  the  last  generation.  He  was  for  a 
time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elis- 
abethtown, New  Jersey ; and  his  successor,  the 
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Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.D.,  has  gathered  some 
curious  recollections  of  Mr.  Austin  from  the  old 
people  who  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Austin  was 
a man  of  splendid  eloquence,  but  he  ran  wild 
among  the  prophecies,  and  broke  his  neck  theo- 
logically  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  second 
advent  before  tho  appointed  time.  He  set  the 
day  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  May,  1796.  On 
the  previous  evening  the  people  from  all  the 
country  side  came  together,  and  listened,  with 
tears  and  sobs  and  groans,  to  his  stirring  ap- 
peals to  repent,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  to 
come  with  the  rising  of  the  sun ! But  like  the 
Mil  lento  s of  our  day,  he  and  his  followers  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  next  day  was 
one  of  more  than  usual  brightness  and  beauty. 
The  sun  rose  and  set  as  it  had  done  the  day 
before.  Austin  was  chagrined ; took  the  vow 
of  a Nazarite ; lost  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  went  to  New 
Haven,  and  there  spent  his  property  in  build- 
ings and  wharves  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Jews,  in  whose  literal  return  to  the  Holy  Land 
he  now  embarked  with  zeal  and  money.  His 
operations  plunged  him  into  debt,  and  then  into 
jail.  Having  “the  liberty  of  the  yard,”  he 
amused  himself  by  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the 
County  House,  and  having  his  servant  bring  his 
elegant  pair  of  horses  daily  for  him  to  look  at 
and  caress.  One  afternoon  of  Saturday  as  he 
was  playing  with  the  horses,  he  mounted  one, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  upon  the  Hartford 
road.  The  sheriff  issued  a reward  of  fifty  dol- 
lars for  his  apprehension.  Two  men  started  in 
pursuit  They  followed  him  through  Hartford, 
and  overtook  him  at  Lebanon,  just  as  he  was 
entering  the  meeting-house  of  Mr.  Ely,  his  class- 
mate, in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Anstin  made  his 
way  directly  into  the  pulpit ; his  pursuers  took  a 
pew  below. 

“ Brother  Ely,”  said  he,  “ I want  to  preach.” 

“No,  Mr.  Austin,”  said  Mr.  Ely,  “I  must 
preach  myself : my  sermon  is  to  have  connec- 
tion with  the  one  which  I delivered  in  the  morn- 
ing ; I can  not  let  yon  preach.” 

“Very  well,”  Mr.  Austin  replied,  “preach 
if  you  must,  hut  I shall  preach  too and  forth- 
with he  took  the  desk  and  named  his  text — 
“ Whither  I go,  ye  can  not  come.” 

After  preaching  a discourse  appropriate  to  his 
pursuers,  he  came  down,  and  with  good  grace 
surrendered  himself.  The  two  men  mounting 
him  on  one  of  their  jaded  horses,  brought  him 
down  through  New  London.  He  complained 
that  the  gait  of  the  animal  was  unpleasant,  and 
that  he  rode  uncomfortably.  After  they  had 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Saybrook : 

“Now,”  said  he,  “gentlemen,  you  have  the 
river  behind  you ; let  me  ride  my  own  horse.” 

They  granted  the  indulgence.  Mounted  oa 
his  courser,  and  getting  the  length  of  him  ahead, 
he  cheered  them  with  a “ good-by,  gentlemen,” 
and  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  Taking  the  first 
tom  to  the  right,  he  made  great  headway  for  a 
while,  when,  arriving  at  a tavern,  he  dashed 
off  to  quench  his  thirst  On  (he  table  lay  the 
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advertisement,  44  Fifty  dollars  reward  for  DaTid 
Austin,  a debtor,  who  escaped  from  the  jail  in 
New  Haven.”  Seizing  the  paper,  he  bent  his 
course  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  presented  him- 
self to  the  sheriff  before  the  arrival  of  his  escort, 
and  demanded  the  reward. 

After  his  release  he  took  a fancy  to  advertise 
himself  to  deliver  an  44  Oration  on  the  Conquest 
of  Canaan  in  the  btone  Chapel,  across  the  brook 
Kidron,  three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem.” Bat  shortly  afterward,  seeing  that  Dr. 
Ives  was  to  lecture  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  on  Chemistry  the  same  evening,  he 
changed  his  advertisement  to  the  same  place, 
and  actually  attempted  to  supplant  the  Doctor. 
Failing  in  this,  he  begged  the  people  to  remain 
after  the  lecture  was  over,  and  ascending  to  the 
desk,  with  winning  face  and  voice  he  said,  4 4 1 
have  given  public  notice  that  an  oration  would* 
be  delivered  here  this  evening ; perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  occasion  may  be  better  employed  by 
' preaching.  We  have  had  a little  treat  of  Chem- 
istiy — if  you  please,  we  will  try  our  hand  to  a 
■mall  experiment  in  spiritual  Chemistry.  After 
ten  minutes,  if  you  will  be  in  your  seats,  I will 
preach  a sermon.”  Seeing  the  multitude  be- 
ginning to  move,  he  exclaimed,  4 4 If  you  will 
drop  into  your  positions  to  hear,  I will  com- 
mence the  services  immediately.  Not  to  be 
tedious,  we  may  as  well  dispense  with  the  pleas- 
ant services  of  prayer  and  singing,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  the  sermon.”  Forthwith  he  gave 
out  his  text:  1 Kings,  vii.  26 — 4 4 It  stood  upon 
twelve  oxen,  three  looking  toward  the  north, 
and  three  looking  toward  the  west,  and  three 
looking  toward  the  south,  and  three  looking  to- 
ward the  east:  and  the  sea  was  Bet  above  upon 
them ; and  all  their  hinder  parts  were  inward.” 
In  his  introductory  remarks  he  described  the 
speaker : “lam  the  last  chaige  shot  out  of  that 
great  gun  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Bellamy.” 

The  preacher  then  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  his  text.  44  This  brazen  sea  upon  the  backs 
of  the  twelve  oxen,  we  may  regard  as  a great 
minor — the  Atlantic  Ocean,  if  you  please — 
Empire  and  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts, 
Civilization  and  Liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
have  traveled  from  the  East  to  the  W est.  From 
the  West  to  the  East,  they,  vastly  improved, 
shall  travel  back.  Yes,”  said  he,  casting  his 
eyes  up  to  the  hoys  of  the  College,  44  if  my  re- 
collection of  optics  serves  me,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  just  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 
Light  has  come  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines, struck  the  great  mirror  and  glanced  upon 
our  Alleghanies  and  Andes ; from  them,  with 
ten-fold  brightness,  it  shall  glance  back  again 
upon  the  European  glaciers.”  After  this  flight, 
and  many  others  like  it,  he  rounded  off  his  dis- 
course upon  spiritual  Chemistry  by  saying — 44 1 
understand  that  the  Society  have  gone  over  to 
the  Court-House  to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  perhaps  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  follow 
them. — Amen.” 

A procession  of  such  members  of  this  Literary 
Society  a#  had  remained  to  hear  him,  led  by 


him,  repaired  to  the  Court-House.  He  took 
his  seat  among  the  dignitaries ; and,  made,  by 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion , unusually  spright- 
ly and  voluble  even  for  him,  he  electrified  the  as- 
sembly by  his  conversation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
torrent  of  drollery,  a colored  man  advanced  with 
a waiter  of  wine.  4 4 Stop,  stop !”  said  Mr.  Austin, 

44  behold,  Ethiopia  stretcheth  forth  her  hands!” 

The  gentlemen  took  off  each  his  glass.  44  Mr. 

Austin,”  said  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  President  of  the 
Society, 44  we  will  wait  on  you  for  a toast.”  44  No, 

Sir,”  was  the  reply.  Judge  Daggett  repeated 
the  President’s  request,  but  got  the  same  answer. 

44  Yes,”  said  Dr.  Dana,  4 4 Mr.  Austin,  give  us  a 
toast — you  are  one  of  the  orators  of  the  even- 
ing.” Instantly,  David  raised  his  glass  and 
said,  4 4 Dr.  Dana,  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.”  The  allusion  to  the  almost  ghostly  ap- 
pearance of  the  cadaverous  divine  was  received 
with  exuberant  applause. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  truth,  justice, 
and  consistency.  Having  insisted  much  to  his 
children  on  the  importance  of  frankly  confess- 
ing whenever  they  had  done  wrong,  instead  of 
making  their  guilt  greater  by  attempting  con- 
cealment, on  one  occasion,  when  a fault  had 
been  committed,  one  of  the  small  boys  confess- 
ed when  he  was  not  guilty.  The  truth  having 
come  to  light,  the  child,  who  probably  thought 
to  appear  meritorious  by  confession,  was  en- 
lightened by  the  father  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
sin,  and  then  chastised  for  falsehood.  Being 
exceedingly  annoyed  that  the  garden  gate  was 
often  left  open,  and  cattle  came  in  and  did  mis- 
chief, Mr.  Steams  said  to  his  children  and  serv- 
ants— 44The  very  next  person  who  leaves  the 
garden  gate  open  must  be  whipped.”  Not  many 
days  after  the  unlucky  gate  appeared  in  the  pro- 
hibited condition.  Meeting  his  colored  boy, 

Peter,  he  said — 44  Well,  Peter,  and  who  has  left 
open  the  garden  gate  now  ?”  Peter  hung  his 
head.  Mr.  S.  urged  his  question,  till  Peter  an- 
swered 44 1 don’t  love  to  tell.  Sir.”  Mr.  S.  in- 
sisted, when  Peter  summoned  up  courage  to  say, 

“It  was  yow,  Sir!”  “J/s/  Are  you  sure? 

When  ?”  44  When  you  come  out  of  the  garden” 
at  such  a time  44  you  left  it  open.”  “ Well,  Pe- 
ter,” said  Mr.  S.,  44  go  and  cut  some  sticks  and 
lay  them  hard  over  your  master’s  shoulders.” 

The  boy  begged  to  be  excused,  but  the  master 
insisted,  and  it  was  done  as  required. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  old  school 
of  manners  that  the  New  England  pulpit  ever 
saw  was  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ea- 
ton, of  Harpswell,  Maine.  Professor  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  says  of  him : “He  was  a lit- 
tle above  the  average  stature,  of  a large  muscu- 
lar frame,  of  full  habit,  and  was  dignified  and 
courteous  in  his  manners.  His  entrance  into 
the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  somewhat 
stately  progress  up  the  broad  aisle — bowing,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  the  sitters  on 
each  side — always  attracted  attention,  and  was 
impressive.  Invest  an  aged  man,  of  his  form 
and  manner,  in  the  dress  of  sixty  years  since — 
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a spacious,  broad-skirted  coat,  heavily  cuffed, 
with  wide  pocket-daps  and  large  square  collar, 
a waistcoat  flaring  in  front  and  falling  to  the 
knees,  breeches,  high  shoes  with  large  plated 
buckles,  the  whole  surmounted  with  a capa- 
cious white  wig  and  cocked  hat — and  you  have 
a figure  which,  in  those  days,  men  looked  at  a 
second  time,  and  which  would  now  be  followed 
and  gazed  after.  As  he  was  once  coming  up 
to  Brunswick,  in  full  dress,  magisterially  on 
horseback,  and  with  the  slow  trot  befitting  his 
station  and  calling,  an  Irishman,  not  long  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  at  work  by  the  road- 
side, caught  sight  of  him  as  he  emerged  from 
the  pines  south  of  the  College.  Never  having 
seen  such  an  array,  except  en  the  Justices  of  his 
father-land,  and  having,  perhaps,  some  of  his 
own  misdeeds  brought  to  remembrance  by  the 
sudden  apparition,  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly 
affrighted.  He  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  into 
the  house,  with  staring  eyes,  exclaiming,/  The 
Judges  are  coming ! I jpsfc  saw  one  ridyig  inj 
with  a wig,  big  as  a shape.' ” 

Samuel  J.  Mills  is  a name  that  is  honored  by 
the  friends  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  he  was  in  a 
manner,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  man,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
of  the  father  of  this  Mills,  bearing  the  same  name 
with  the  son,  that  we  have  a few  pleasantries  to 
relate.  Mr.  Mills  was  a noble  man':  his  person 
was  large,  elegant,  and  commanding : on  horse- 
back be  made  such  a splendid  appearance  as  to 
be  called  by  the  boys  the  generalissimo  of  Con- 
necticut clergymen.  In  him,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, were  combined  strength  of  intellect,  comic 
powers,  and  deep  sensibility.  Drollery  unde- 
signed, and  perhaps  sometimes  designed,  which 
would  have  marred  the  public  services  of  any  other 
man,  in  his  were  not  merely  effective  but  turn- 
ed to  serious  account.  People  who,  hearing 
his  ordinary  discourses,  inadvertently  laughed 
inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  closed.  * He 
tv  as  always  grave ; his  hearers  could  not  always 
conceal  their  amusement.  His  brethren  some- 
times admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were  too 
ludicrous  for  the  pulpit ; yet  they  all  reverenced 
him  as  a lover  of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a 
dexterous,  faithful,  and  powerful  preacher.  The 
pious  Jeremiah  Halleck  denominated  him  “ the 
godly  Mr.  Mills.” 

Yet  this  man,  so  holy  that  he  gave  his  son 
John  to  be  a foreign  missionary  with  so  much 
pleasure  that  one  of  his  brethren  prayed  he 
might  not  be  unduly  lifted  up  with  the  honor, 
this  man  was  so  much  the  victim  of  his  pro- 
pensity to  the  ludicrous  that  he  could  not  help 
it  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  He  had 
lost  one  of  his  children,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
second  some  female  friends  called  in  to  express 
their  sympathy.  One  of  the  number  com- 
menced, 

“You  lost  your  first  child — ” 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “and  now  the  fat  is  all 
in  the  fire  again.” 

One  autumn  the  boys  stole  his  peaches.  In 
a sermon  soon  after  he  reported  a visit  which 


he  had  made  in  a neighboring  town,  where  the 
people  complained  that  the  boys  stole  peaches. 
Hearing  this,  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  his 
abhorrence  of  such  conduct.  But  he  said  they 
replied, 

“Mr.  Mills,  don't  the  boys  6teal  peaches  in 
your  town  ?” 

“Dear  me,”  said  he,  “what  could  I do?  I 
couldn’.t  lie ; I was  obliged  to  answer  Yes !” 

His  illustrious  son,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  died  at 
sea,  and  was  buried  in  its  mysterious  bosom. 
The  father  was  standing  in  the  street  of  his  own 
village  when  a horseman  rode  up  and  handed 
to  him  a letter.  He  broke  the  seal  and  read  a 
few  lines ; stopped ; and,  with  the  letter  in  one 
hand  and  spectacles  in  the  other,  his  face  filled 
with  astonishment  and  consternation,  fye  *aidf 
“Samuel  is  dead.  This  beats  all!  When 
•Obookiah  died,  I thought  that  beat  everything; 
but  this  beats  that.”  At  this  instant  the  rider 
took  out  a watch  and  handed  him,  saying,  “This 
was  his  watch.”  The  patron  of  missions  gave 
place  to  the  father.  He  took  the  watch,  and, 
with  streaming  tears  and  a voice  choked  .with 
grief,  his  lament  burst  forth — “ Samuel  is  dea4: 
I shall  never  see  Samuel  again ; he  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.” 

Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D#,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  divines  of  modern 
times,  bat  was  himself  the  father  and  founder 
of  a school  o£  theology  called  after  his  name. 
He  was  a philosopher,  a metaphysician,  end,  in 
many  of  the  traits  of  his  character,  he  must  have 
strongly  resembled  the  Puritans  of  two  hundred 
years  ago:  he  died  in  1840,  aged  ninety-five 
years. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  with  him  and  to  listen 
to  his  words  of  wisdom  wherever  he  went ; but 
no  one  could  appreciate  him,  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  play  of  his  sensibilities  and  the  elec- 
tric flashes  of  his  genius,  among  those  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  friendship.  His  study  was  his 
home.  There  he  ate  and  worked.  There  he 
girded  himself  to  grapple  with  the  severe  prob- 
lems in  Philosophy  and  Theology;  and  there 
he  unbent  his  mind  to  meet  and  entertain  those 
whom  he  loved.  He  had  every  thing  arranged 
to  suit  himself.  His  chair  must  be  in  the  same 
spot,  and  a stranger  could  easily  see  where  that 
spot  was,  by  the  four  indentations  which  had 
gradually  appeared  under  the  mild  abrasions  of 
its  four  legs.  His  writing-desk,  with  its  case 
of  books,  must  be  just  so  near  to  him,  and  all 
its  fixtures  and  furnishings  in  the  same  order. 
There  was  the  peg  for  his  surtout,  and  there 
another  for  his  three-cornered  hat.  There  was 
a place  on  the  right  side  of  the  fire  for  the 
tongs,  and  on  the  left  side  for  the  shovel.  Pre- 
cisely so  must  the  wood  be  laid  on  the  fire,  and 
the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinctive- 
ly do  its  duty  in  keeping  dust  and  ashes  in  their 
places.  At  such  a time  must  the  wood -box  be 
replenished;  the  faithful  servant  must  know 
enough  to  enter  that  room  with  head  uncover- 
ed; and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  his  own 
calling,  so  much  did  he  depend  on  others  to  do 
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what  belonged  to  other  departments,  that  he 
would  often  playfully  say,  “ I can  not  do  with- 
out a servant  twenty-four  minutes.”  In  his 
study  he  jmsscd  much  the  larger  portion  of  his 
life  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministiy ; and 
whoever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  him 
there  will  not  easily  forget  his  benignant  smile 
or  cordial  laugh,  or  his  cheerful  and  instructive 
conversation.  The  following  specimens  of  that 
conversation  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially 
correct ; and  the  incidents  recorded  actually  oc- 
curred. 

One  was  calling  his  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  a very  neat  manuscript:  “What  a pity  that 
a man  who  can  write  so  well  hadn’t  something 
better  to  write !” 

A young  preacher  had  pronounced  an  able 
discourse  for  him  on  Sabbath  morning,  but  it 
advocated  a principle  at  variance  with  some 
first  principle  which  had  for  him  the  force  of 
an  axiom.  As  they  walked  toward  his  house 
at  noon  not  a word  was  said.  On  entering  his 
study  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  preacher,  and 
very  blandly  remarked,  “ I liked  your  sermon 
this  morning  very  much.  It  was  well  arranged, 
well  argued,  and  well  delivered.  I have  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  itr— it  was  not  true .” 

To  another  jjreacher,  who  seemed  to  require 
some  mental  stimulant,  lie  said,  “Did  you  ever 
go  over  Seekonk  Plain  ? Your  preaching  is  too 
much  like  that — long  and  level.” 

After  telling  a young  man  some  wholesome 
truths,  and  making  to  him  some  useful  sug- 
gestions, he  was  accosted  by  the  subject  of  his 
criticisms  with  the  following  question:  “Dr. 
Emmons,  why  is  it  that  young  clergymen  feel 
so  small  after  talking  with  you  ?”  “ Because,” 

he  replied,  “ they  feel  so  big  before  they  come 
here.” 

Another  had  preached  for  him  one  morning 
a sermon  which  touched  upon  a vast  number  of 
topics.  “ Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another 
sermon?”  inquired  the  Doctor.  “Yes,  Sir.” 
“What  can  you  say  ? You  have  already  preach- 
ed the  whole  system  of  Theology.” 

At  a public  dinner,  one  who  prided  himself 
on  his  liberal  views,  and  who  was  fond  of  argu- 
ing, being  questioned  somewhat  more  rigidly 
than  usual,  thought  to  put  an  unanswerable 
point  by  saying,  so  that  all  around  him  might 
hear  it,  “Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its 
own  bottom.”  “Yes,  yes,”  replied  Dr.  E.,  “but 
what  shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven’t  any  bot- 
toms ?” 

A skeptic,  who  was  fond  of  putting  puzzling 
questions  to  clergymen,  once  called  upon  the 
Doctor,  and  after  showing  that  “the  wine  was 
in  and  the  wit  out,”  asked,  with  apparent  se- 
riousness, “ Dr.  Emmons,  can  you  tell  me 
what  I am  to  understand  by  the  soul  of  man  ?” 
“No,”  was  the  reply;  “I  can  not  tell  a man 
that  hasn’t  got  any’’ 

But  we  must  not  linger  longer  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Sprague.  We  have  given  enough  to 
show  that  his  volumes  are  a mine  of  untold 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  wit ; a fund  of  unfailing 
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interest,  for  “ the  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  and 
severe;”  and  when  the  work  is  completed,  to 
include  the  names  and  lives  of  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  American  pulpit,  it  will  be  a treasuiy  in- 
exhaustible, and  to  be  valued  and  explored  in 
all  coming  time. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A SINGLB 
WOMAN. 

Born  to  neglect,  blighted  hopes  and  reverses — 

To  occupy  space,  or  be  drudges  and  nurses. 

SOME  persons  seem  born  to  prosperity,  with- 
out reference  to  their  virtues  or  their  view ; 
while  others  appear  predestined  to  a life  of  dis- 
appointment^. All  the  ordinary  developments 
of  the  interior  of  society  illustrate  this  propo- 
sition. 

In  the  every-day  movements  of  our  neighbors, 
it  is  clear  to  the  commonest  powers  of  appre- 
hension that  some  of  them  are  intensely  labor- 
ing to  better  their  condition,  without  accom- 
plishing the  great  object  of  their  ambition."  Per- 
haps the  inmates  of  the  next  house  never  make 
any  extra  exertion,  or  systematically  pursue  a 
course  of  habitual  industry,  and  yet  they  are  out 
of  debt ; live  generously,  ride  after  tea  in  a ba- 
rouche, and  lie  down  on  a good  bed  at  night 
without  a care  for  to-morrow  or  a regret  for  the 
past. 

According  to  my  reasonings,  it  is  a sad  mis- 
fortune to  be  a homely  woman  without  property. 

What  is  a fine  mind  without  money?  Who 
worships  a cultivated  intellect,  unsupported  by 
unencumbered  estates  ? 

Pray  don’t  imagine  I am  venting  my  spleen 
against  all  mankind  because  I have  not  been 
married,  or  that  malevolence  has  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blights  and  disappointments  to 
which  I have  been  subjected  through  every  pe- 
riod of  my  existence.  Grateful  for  the  favors  I 
have  had  shown  me,  and  thankful  for  the  few 
privileges  I have  enjoyed,  I have  learned  to  look 
upward  with  a confiding  hope  in  the  never-fail- 
ing promises  of  God,  who  shapes  our  course  ac- 
cording to  his  own  Divine  plan,  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  individual  happiness  for 
us  all. 

Perhaps  my  readers  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  poverty.  If  so,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend  the 
wretchedness  that  accompanies  a feeling  of  de- 
pendence. Not  to  know  on  Saturday  night 
whether  employment  can  be  had  the  coming 
week ; to  sit  alone  looking  into  a dark,  cheerless 
yard,  hemmed  in  by  high  brick  walls,  between 
daylight  and  dusk,  wondering  what  to  do  next 
to  secure  bread  and  clothes;  and  then  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  exactions,  the  hard 
sayings  and  unfeeling  taunts  of  those  who  give 
you  employment ; to  Buffer  all  this — which,  by- 
the-way,  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  the  cata- 
logue of  miseries  that  belong  to  the  condition  of 
unnumbered  thousands  of  conscientious,  virtu- 
ous, broken-spirited  human  beings — to  suffer  all 
this,  allow  me  to  repeat,  and  be  a woman ; and 
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the  wonder  is  why  this  inequality  is  permitted 
in  the  just  government  of  Providence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  whys  or 
the  wherefores  in  the  Divine  economy,  but  re- 
late a plain  narrative.  If  it  touches  your  sym- 
pathy, then  show  it  by  ameliorating  the  circum- 
stances of  some  frail,  pains- taking  female,  who 
is  struggling  to  be  respectable  with  all  the 
chances  against  her,  and  who  knows  the  world 
only  as  a place  of  hardship,  trial,  and  disap- 
pointments. 

When  our  father  died  in  Boston,  eleven  years 
ago,  there  were  seven  of  us,  viz.,  five  sisters  and 
two  brothers.  Our  mother  died  when  Mary, 
the  oldest  sister,  was  nineteen.  All  the  care  of 
the  family  devolved  on  her.  John  and  Charles 
were  the  youngest. 

We  resided  in  a hired  house,  which  took  all 
father’s  earnings  to  pay  the  rent.  Hence  to 
keep  up  but  a meagre  outside  show  of  respecta- 
bility kept  us  always  straitened. 

Mechanics  had  smaller  wages  then  than  in 
these  days.  But  if  there  is  more  coming  in, 
there  is  also  more  going  out,  such  have  been 
the  increase  of  prices  for  food  and  raiment. 
Nothing  could  be  laid  up  for  a rainy  day.  We 
economized  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  but  no- 
thing could  be  put  in  the  crib  for  a time  of 
need.  Every  morning  here  brought  with  its 
genial  rays  new  wants — increasing  with  our  age. 

Mary  had  learned  the  milliner’s  trade.  Being 
expert,  ingenious,  and  suggestive,  she  became 
quite  a favorite  with  the  ton.  By  unrelaxing 
industry,  however,  she  could  not  gather  much 
more  than  was  necessary  to  buy  her  own  clothes. 
When  our  mother  died — blessings  on  her  mem- 
ory!—Mary,  who  was  an  affectionate,  good  creat- 
ure as  ever  drew  breath,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  her  customers  to  take  care  of  us.  While 
this  impoverished  her,  and  shut  her  out  from 
the  prospects  she  may  have  seen  before  her 
hopeful  vision,  it  gave  us  a substitute  for  a moth- 
er. I shall  not  fatigue  you  with  an  account  of 
the  shifts  made  by  a poor  family  in  a city  to  hold 
up  their  heads.  Nobody  but  a fellow-suflerer 
can  possibly  comprehend  the  amount  of  soul- 
wearing  friction  that  they  undergo  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a foothold. 

Both  boys  attended  school.  I sometimes 
braided  straw,  worked  collars,  manufactured 
flowers,  and,  in  short,  turned  my  hand  to  a vari- 
ety of  needlecraf t as  opportunity  presented.  My 
other  younger  sisters  did  the  same.  They  were 
charming  girls,  and  we  loved  each  other  fondly. 
Our  schooling  was  quite  defective,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  incessant  demand  upon  our  per- 
sonal efforts  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

How  few  there  are  in  this  land  of  plenty,  ei- 
ther in  town  or  country,  who  can  fully  compre- 
hend the  saddening,  sickening  sensation  that 
comes  up  in  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  work  or  die ! 

In  the  midst  of  our  accustomed  industrial 
pursuits,  our  father  fell  one  morning  from  his 
bench,  and  died  almost  instantly.  This  was  a 
dreadful  calamity.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us 


that  he  was  advanced  in  years.  He  had  toiled 
till  there  was  no  remaining  vitality  yi  him. 

My  heart  aches  anew  whenever  I allow  my- 
self to  recall  the  events  of  that  melancholy  morn- 
ing. Poor,  industrious,  kind  father!  May 
his  eternal  rest  be  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 
He  never  had  any  enjoyments  since  my  earliest 
recollections,  nor  a holiday  in  fifty  years,  aside 
from  those  derived  from  the  society  of  his  own 
family. 

Every  city  has  scores  of  men  in  it  precisely 
of  his  stamp.  They  enrich  their  employers, 
yet  live  in  poverty  themselves.  Were  I rich,  I 
am  quite  sure  it  would  be  a sacred  duty  to  seek 
out  persons  like  my  father,  for  the  sake  of  aug- 
menting my  own  happiness  by  contributing  sys- 
tematically to  theirs. 

Well,  we  understood  perfectly  well  the  utter 
impossibility  of  keeping  together  any  longer, 
and  at  once  met  the  exigency  as  we  could. 
Mary  opened  a little  shop  in  Washington  Street ; 
I procured  a situation  as  seamstress  in  a genteel 
family,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  silver 
plate  without  happiness. 

Our  three  young  sisters  were  provided  for  in 
the  emergency  pretty  comfortably.  Josephine 
was  invited  to  reside  with  an  aunt  in  the  inte- 
rior. This  was  unexpected  success,  which  re- 
moved a prodigious  weight  of  anxiety  in  regard 
to  her.  Sarah  folded  books  in  a bindery ; and, 
lastly,  Milly,  who  was  a sweet  child,  with  long 
curls  dangling  round  a white,  gracefully-turned 
neck,  we  boarded  at  a low  price  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  street,  in  order  to  give  her  the  advant- 
ages of  free  schooling. 

Boys  are  usually  considered  more  difficult  to 
direct  than  the  gentle  sex.  We  found  that  the 
common  experience  of  every  body  was  true — 
they  were  hard  on  the  bit.  However,  Charles 
promised  invariably  to  be  a model  boy,  but 
John  declared  he  would  not  hold  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  as  father  had,  till  he  was  ground  all 
away. 

Please  recollect  these  occurrences  were  eleven 
years  ago,  about  Christmas.  Amazing  altera- 
tions in  our  little  circle  have  since  taken  place. 
Mary,  that  angel  of  a sister,  whose  only  prayer 
was  thnt  she  might  be  spared  to  watch  over  us, 
died  of  a consumption  six  years  since.  Her 
sweet  pale  face  had  become  slightly  furrowed 
by  care.  A few  gray  hairs  were  discoverable 
too,  about  the  temples.  She  was  a martyr  to 
unrelaxing  industry.  No  fragrant  air,  rich  with 
the  perfume  of  country  flowers,  ever  entered  her 
lungs.  She  was  indeed  a complete  sacrifice  to 
the  hard  toil  of  the  city.  I can  not  bear  to  think 
of  her  wasted  form,  her  sunken  eyes,  and  those 
prayers  she  put  up  to  Heaven  for  her  fatherless 
and  motherless  brothers  and  sisters,  without  a 
hearty  cry.  If  the  pure  in  spirit  inherit  heaven, 
Mary,  poor,  dear  Mary,  is  there,  singing  the 
songs  of  Paradise. 

Painful  as  it  is  to  re-collect  together,  and 
group  those  I loved  so  heartily,  whether  I will 
it  or  not  they  sometimes  come  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  not  to  frighten  me  with  an 
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exhibition  of  grief,  bnt  when  soundest  in  sleep, 
they  seem  to  look  me  full  in  face,  smiling  and 
beckoning  me  to  rise  and  follow  them.  Oft- 
en the  inclination  to  go  in  the  happy  train  has 
been  so  strong,  that,  in  the  act  of  rising,  it  would 
awaken  me  to  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  my 
uncarpeted  room.  It  requires  some  time  to  re- 
late a long  story,  and  besides,  when  speaking  of 
ourselves  or  those  whom  we  most  love,  we  forget 
that  other  people  can  not  feel  the  same  degree 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  However,  you  must 
bear  with  me,  because  I shall  not  trouble  you 
very  often  in  this  manner  with  a personal  his- 
tory. 

In  the  eleven  years  already  referred  to  sister 
Josephine  married  a worthy  gentleman  in  the 
country.  For  one  year — how  fleeting  is  happi- 
ness ! — she  actually  felt  independent  of  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world.  Just  as  she  was  expect- 
ing to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  enjoyments,  she 
died  in  childbed.  Both  mother  and  infant  are 
sleeping  in  the  same  grave,  to  rise  together  in 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

Sarah  lost  all  in  the  book-bindery.  Let  oth- 
ers be  warned  by  her  fate.  I don't  at  all  ap- 
prove of  placing  young,  artless  girls  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  exposed  to  impositions 
and  false  demonstrations  of  never-ending  devo- 
tion, which  are  violated  as  often  as  the  wind 
changes. 

Perhaps  my  prejudices  may  have  warped  a 
feeble  judgment.  Still,  when  the  concealed 
vices  of  great  cities  are  inspected,  and  the  causes 
analyzed  which  lead  to  the  degradations  that 
are  invariably  found  in  them,  where  woman  is 
trampled  upon,  and  her  sweet  mission  in  this  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  life  perverted,  and  hell 
in  the  ascendant,  I can  not  restrain  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  that  in  providing  respecta- 
ble employment  for  young  girls  gross  mistakes 
are  made  with  the  best  intentions. 

Let  that  pass  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  My 
dear  Sarah — with  a broken  heart,  with  a curse 
on  her  tongue  against  her  betrayer — flung  her- 
self from  Charlestown  Bridge  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  Her  remains  are  in  a friend's  tomb  in 
the  Chapel  burying-ground. 

Miily  grew  up  to  be  lovely.  Unfortunately, 
she  made  the  discovery  quite  as  early  as  the  rest 
of  us.  Vanity  got  possession  of  her  brain  be- 
fore a sufficient  amount  of  common  sense  had 
been  taken  in  for  ballast.  Whether  being  a 
model  scholar  turned  her  head,  or  the  flatter- 
ies of  a herd  of  young  bucks,  who  kept  guard 
with  yard-sticks  in  the  dry-goods  shops,  belongs 
to  unrecorded  history.  Before  we  thought  of 
calling  her  a young  lady,  she  disappeared  all  of 
a sudden,  without  giving  us  the  slightest  notice 
of  an  intention  of  cutting  our  acquaintance. 
An  English  officer,  stationed  at  Montreal  on 
a furlough,  it  appeared  afterward,  took  a trip  to 
see  the  Yankees.  Boston  being  the  focus,  he 
walked  up  aad  down  the  longest  street,  as  other 
idlers  do  nowadays,  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen. 
Nothing  equals  in  attraction  pretty  young  ladies. 
Understanding  the  public  sentiment,  they  go  vol- 
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untarily  where  they  can  be  seen,  in  showy  appar- 
el, to  kill  or  be  kilt,  as  the  Irish  say.  Lieutenant 
Wolf  saw  Miily.  She  shot,  and  the  brave  fellow 
with  a gold-laced  cloth  cap  fell — conquered. 

On  returning  partially  to  consciousness,  there 
was  but  one  alternative — have  her,  or  hang  him- 
self. By  hiring  a lad  to  follow  the  bewitching 
enchantress,  he  found  the  house — quite  out  of 
the  way  of  all  romance  in  the  way  of  a residence. 
He  sent  up  a card,  had  an  interview,  swore  eter- 
nal fidelity  on  one  knee,  and  that  very  afternoon 
the  hussy  went  with  him  to  Providence,  the 
Gretna  Green  for  impatient  lovers  m those  days, 
where  they  were  married  the  same  evening. 

Perhaps  I may  succumb  to  the  doctrine  that 
matches  are  made  in  heaven.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  one  was  certainly  made  in  Washing- 
ton Street.  Still  more  extraordinary,  it  proved 
a happy  union.  The  honey-moon  has  never 
waned  with  them  from  that  eventful  day  to  this. 

Now  for  the  boys  again.  When  Charles  had 
reached  fourteen,  he  ran  away  to  sea.  He 
wrote  us  a doleful  letter  from  Surinam,  deplor- 
ing that  he  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  his 
sisters,  and  if  ever  he  lived  to  reach  the  port  of 
home,  he  had  resolved  to  be  steady  and  acquire 
the  trade  of  a printer,  where  we  had  placed  him, 
which  would  secure  to  him  honorable  employ- 
ment in  any  civilized  country. 

We  read  and  re-read  the  letter — and  then  we 
wept  over  it  together,  for  all  of  us  were  in  conclave 
over  the  little  rogue's  waywardness.  It  was  a 
boyish  freak — so  we  all  said,  provoked  as  we 
had  been  before  ; and  then  we  dwelt  fondly  on 
his  manly  qualities,  his  resolution,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  character  that  prompted  a mere  child, 
as  he  was,  to  brave  the  howlings  of  the  ocean, 
no  doubt  with  a view  to  raising  himself,  that  he 
might  eventually  raise  us  above  dependence. 
We  found  a whole  volume  of  comfort  in  that 
one  short  scrawl,  and  made  for  ourselves  a 
thousand  apologies  for  conduct  we  unanimously 
condemned  a moment  before.  So  there  was  a 
gleaming  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
looked-for calamity. 

Months  slowly  were  passing  away,  as  they  al- 
ways do  when  we  are  anticipating  some  fancied 
felicity.  On  Tuesday,  September  12th,  the 
brig  Qtftacy  came  in,  and  made  fast  to  the  end 
of  Long  Wharf.  I had  kept  a strict  eye  to  the 
shipping  intelligence  for  weeks,  with  a determ- 
ination to  go  directly  to  the  vessel  and  welcome 
Charley  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

My  bonnet  and  parasol  were  quickly  in  re- 
quisition, and,  unattended,  I hurried  down  the 
wharf,  scarcely  noticing  the  troops  of  truckmen, 
carts,  hogsheads,  and  bustle  peculiar  to  that  busy 
locality.  On  I went,  regardless  of  all  these  outre 
things  in  the  way  of  a lady's  progress,  with  a 
full  expectation  of  clasping  the  sweet,  dear  boy 
in  my  arms. 

There  was  a complete  hurly-burly  on  deck,  a 
kind  of  novel  uproar,  that  diverted  me  for  die 
instant  from  looking  for  Charley.  I tried  re- 
peatedly to  get  at  the  ear  of  some  one  of  the 
noisy  gang  who  were  pulling,  hauling,  and  yell- 
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mg  “ Ye-ho,”  to  ask  for  him,  as  he  certainly 
was  not  among  them. 

“There’s  the  cap’en,  maim,”  bawled  a huge, 
coarse-grained  sailor  in  a red  shirt ; “he’ll  tell 
you  all  about  the  boy.” 

When  the  captain  saw  me,  touching  his  hat 
with  an  air  of  good  breeding  that  shows  a gen- 
tleman is  always  a gentleman  were  he  in  a tar- 
kettle,  he  invited  me  into  the  cabin. 

“ Whom  do  you  wish ‘to  see  ?”  kindly  asked 
the  captain. 

“My  brother, ’’  was  the  answer,  “has  name 
is  Charles 

His  countenance  fell.  I foresaw  something 
was  wrong.  My  heart  palpitated  so  rapidly  that 
my  breathing  was  obstructed,  a haziness  came 
over  my  vision,  and,  in  a word,  I fainted  quite 
away. 

On  coining  to  myself,  half  a dozen  strange 
people  were  nibbing  my  hands,  Occasionally 
sprinkling  a dash  of  water  on  my  bloodless 
cheeks,  and  urging  me  to  go  on  deck,  where 
there  was  a breeze.  With  that  good  breeding 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  seaman,  on  seeing 
me  recovered  they  went  up  themselves,  leaving 
me  alone  with  the  captain  and  steward. 

“Pray,  Sir,”  said  I,  “relieve  my  suspense. 
Is  Charley  living?” 

He  hesitated — a tear  dropped.  ‘“No,  ma- 
dam ; poor  Charley  is  no  more  !T’ 

My  sensations  could  not  be  defined.  Trouble 
upon  trouble  had  been  steadily  gathering  round 
mo  from  early  girlhood,  like  die  insidious  coils 
of  a master  serpent.  It  seemed  as  though  this 
last  one  would  crush  me. 

How  I got  back  to  my  lodgings  is  not  known. 
I found  myself  in  the  old  place,  aind  have  no 
donbt  that  the  captain  sent  me  there  in  a car- 
riage. 

Charley  was  blown  from  the  yard-arm  ill  a 
terrific  gale.  He,  too,  sleeps  the  long  sleep  of 
death  on  a coral  bed,  where  the  sea-flowers 
wave  over  the  shells,  and  the  King  of  Terrors 
reigns  as  he  does  on  the  land,  the  last  conqueror 
in  the  battle  of  life. 

John — or  as  we  were  accustomed  to  call  him, 
Johnny — now  engrossed  all  the  thought  we  had 
heretofore  bestowed  upon  two.  All  our  aspira- 
tions centred  upon  him.  This  was  wrong ; I 
see  it  and  feel  it  when  it  is  too  late  to  alter  the 
current  of  my  affections. 

We  instinctively  hope  and  expect  more  from 
boys  than  we  do  from  girls.  Because  they  have 
broader  shoulders,  more  muscular  arms,  a heavy 
voice,  and  bolder  propensities,  we,  who  are  po- 
etically the  ivy,  naturally  cling  to  the  man-oak 
with  confidence  in  his  ability,  from  the  organic 
structure  of  his  frame,  and  the  towering  ambi- 
tion of  his  humanity. 

Even  here  we  were  foredoomed  again  to  meet 
with  another  disappointment.  Although  he  has 
grown  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  become  a 
citizen  of  means,  is  a colonel  of  a regiment,  and 
gives  away  twice  as  much  in  his  tent  eveiy  an- 
nual parade,  to  hangers-on,  as  would  make  me 
quite  comfortable  without  labor  for  a whole 


year,  he  scarcely  remembers  that  he  has  a sis- 
ter old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  He  married, 
and  the  secret  of  this  pointed,  criminal  neglect 
lies  at  his  wife’s  door.  May  Heaven  bless  them 
both,  though  I perish  from  hunger  I 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  myself, 
which  is  of  more  consequence  in  illustrating  the 
phases  of  every-day  life  than  a hundred  bio- 
graphies of  the  remnants  of  a dilapidated  family. 

Having  frankly  related  a summary  of  the 
trials  I have  contended  with  while  journeying 
onward  toward  that  bourne  from  whence  no  tra- 
veler returns,  I shall  with  equal  freedom  depict 
my  present  circumstances,  including  such  epi- 
sodical comments  as  my  recollections  and  ex- 
perience may  suggest. 

By  the  family  annals,  it  will  be  understood 
that  I was  the  Becond  child  of  the  seven.  My 
name  has  nothing  in  it  euphonious  or  of  the 
novelette  style  of  cognomination.  It  is  plain 

Catherine  C , which  somehow  became  early 

contracted  into  Kitty.  First  it  was  young  Kitty 

C ; after  a lustrum  or  twd,  the  genteeler 

portion  of  our  humble  friends  used  to  address  me 
as  Miss  Kitty.  Insensibly,  so  rapidly  have  the 
wheels  of  time  revolved,  all  who  now  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  my  name,  speak  of  me  as  old 
Kitty  C— — . 

Rather  mortifying  and  provoking  too;  stiH  I 
am  obliged  to  swallow  it.  Yet  my  heart  is  as 
warm  as  it  was  at  the  halcyon  period  of  first 
womanhood.  To  myself  I do  not  seem  older 
than  I was  at  twenty ; but  this  fact  occasionally 
flits  through  my  mind,  that  all  the  young  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  known  to  me  by  sight  in  the 
streets  some  years  ago,  have  become  gray  very 
early.  How  true  it  Is  that  we  take  note  of  the 
crow  feet  about  the  optics  of  others,  without  sus- 
pecting that  similar  footprints  are  legible  on  our 
own  faces. 

Perhaps  it  should  earlier  have  been  mentioned 
that  I opened  a small  private  school  for  little 
girls  about  the  time  sister  Maty  commenced  the 
millinery  enterprise. 

From  small  beginnings^  the  number  of  pupils 
gradually  increased  with  the  growth  of  my  rep- 
utation for  correct  discipline  and  successful  train- 
ing. This,  too,  would  be  quite  a story  of  itself 
were  I to  detail  the  trials  belonging  to  the  do- 
main of  a poor  school-mistress,  whose  tea  and 
bread  is  often  in  the  keeping  of  ignorant^  arro- 
gant mothers,  who,  although  utterly  unable  to 
speak  their  vernacular  grammatically,  are  the 
most  dictatorial  and  exacting  of  the  sex.  A 
low-bred,  purse-proud  woman  is  terrific  to  a cul- 
tivated one.  How  sensible,  accomplished  men 
select  such  creatures,  as  they  often  do,  for  com- 
panions on  the  whole  voyage  of  life,  is  a wonder. 

Nearly  opposite  the  sc bool-rOom,  which  was 
an  apartment  in  the  back  of  a building  near 
Court  Street,  was  a lawyer’s  office.  The  regu- 
larity with  which  he  came  and  went,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  first  attracted  my  attention, 
and  my  own  movements  ware  rather  influenced 
by  his  motions. 

When  Mr.  Boltoncreft  started  off  for  dinner. 
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I used  to  say  to  myself  I must  go  also.  The 
children  had  ordinarily  been  dismissed  at  twelve, 
an  hour  before  ; but  it  was  my  habit  to  sit  and 
read  till  one,  and  then  go  up  to  sister  Mary’s  to 
dine. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  fitting  a place  to  confess 
that  we  slept  in  her  shop,  and  took  our  frugal 
meals  together  in  an  airy  closet.  Our  tea  was 
always  delicious,  because  having  closed  the  shut- 
ters no  customers  came,  and  we  sat  over  our  cups 
as  long  os  we  chose. 

Mr.  Boltoncroft  used  to  confine  himself  at  a 
window  that  commanded  a perfect  view  of  my 
little  kingdom.  Had  his  office  been  a fortress 
the  gnus  could  have  raked  every  inch  of  it,  in 
spite  of  any  resistance  from  within. 

When  he  cast  a searching  look  over  the  way, 
occasionally,  I fhncied  he  must  be  excessively 
fatigued  with  44  Blackstonc’s  Commentaries,** 
which;  they  say,  is  the  foundation  of  a legal  edu- 
cation ; and  I rather  felt  somewhat  compassion- 
ately toward  him. 

44  If,**  said  I to  myself,  44 he' ever  becomes  as 
weary  of  that  hnge  volume  that  is  always  lying 
on  the  window-stool  as  I do  of  teaching  from  A 
to  Baker,  may  he  become  as  renowned  as  the 
author,  to  compensate  him  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  bis  constitution  in  mastering  the  principles  of 
the  great  English  commentator.** 

Little  by  little  we  insensibly  began  to  say 
44  Good-morning,  ” as  there  was  only  a narrow 
alley  between  the  premises.  Next,  Mr.  Bolton- 
croft used  politely  to  express  a hope  that  I was 
“very  well  to-day.”  In  short,  without  being 
aware  of  the  progress  making,  we  ultimately  be- 
came quite  old  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Boltoncroft  is  not  tall,  neither  is  he  short. 
His  proportions  are  symmetrical,  his  habit  in- 
clined to  be  fall,  with  an  active  ardent  tempera- 
ment written  fairly  out  on  a broad,  high  fore- 
head. Phrenologists  can  read  the  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  just  as  certainly  by  inspecting 
their  heads,  os  any  body  with  a pair  of  eyes  can 
read  a shopkeeper's  sign  that  is  nailed  over  the 
door.  I think  I know  enough  of  the  science  to 
study  Mr.  Boltoncroft’s  character  without  mis- 
taking a single  essential  point. 

Whether  he  entertained  any  partiality  for  the, 
no  one  but  himself  ever  knew.  I certainly  had 
for  him.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  startled  me 
at  first,  because  there  was  a wide  gulf  between 
us.  lie  a lawyer  winning  his  way  to  fame, 
while  I was  nothing — a mere  cipher — a poor, 
fatherless  girl,  oppressed  by  poverty,  struggling 
for  subsistence  in  the  humblest  walk  of  industry 
accredited  to  be  respectable. 

Perhaps  I was  in  love.  Something  new  was 
the  matter  of  me.  But  for  the  soul  of  me  1 
can’t  tell,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  long, 
gloomy  years,  whether  that  sentiment  was  de- 
veloped by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Boltoncroft  or  not. 
This  much  is  certain,  viz.,  that  when  he  was 
absent  from  the  window,  which  occurred  as  oft- 
en as  the  courts  were  in  session,  there  was  an 
unsatisfied  craving  for  something  which  his  pres- 
ence alone  supplied. 


In  short,  with  all  my  other  troubles,  fills  un- 
defined something  nearly  drove  me  to  distraction. 

Mary  tried  to  watch  me  at  the  table,  and  put 
her  delicate  white  hand  softly  over  the  region 
of  my  heart  when  she  supposed  me  in  a deep 
slumber,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  physical  disturbance  in  my  system.  She 
never  suspected  the  nerves  to  be  out  of  tune, 
and  that  my  debility  and  loss  of  appetite  was 
wholly  sympathetic. 

We  women  conceal  our  weals  and  woes  from 
each  other  more  successfully  than  the  lords  of 
creation.  They  confess  and  talk  off  their  grief, 
and  begin  anew,  while  we  hide  it,  and  let  it 
feed  upon  our  vitals.  It  i9  far  less  difficult  to 
open  the  flood-gates  and  show  a wounded  heart 
to  an  honorable  man  than  to  a woman,  even 
were  she  a sister.  This,  too,  is  odd ; but  th«i 
we  are  odd  creatures  with  all  our  reputed  an- 
gelic qualities. 

Mr.  Boltoncroft  was  self-possessed.  I was 
often  quite  confused  in  meeting  him  on  the  side- 
walk ; while  he,  on  the  contrary,  raising  his  hat, 
always  appeared  as  cool  as  a cucumber.  Once 
ho  called  at  the  schoolroom  door,  and  asked  mC 
to  accompany  him  to  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
pictures,  which  he  represented  in  glowing  col- 
ors to  be  very  superior  specimens  of  the  Old 
Master*. 

Acknowledging  the  favor,  which  I regarded 
then,  as  I now  do,  a condescension,  the  offer 
was  accepted  with  becoming  gratitude.  The 
treat  was  unspeakably  agreeable.  I had  rarely 
ever  seen  any  thing  in  art  superior  to  those 
daubs  suspended  on  the  walls  of  shops.  A new 
field  of  exploration  was  thus  laid  open  for  con- 
templation. My  soul  expanded  under  the  in- 
spirations which  those  magnificent  conceptions 
of  the  painter  had  embodied  on  canvas. 

Whether  being  supported  on  the  arm  of  my 
escort  added  to  the  charms  of  the  exhibition  is 
open  for  conjecture.  At  any  rate,  it  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  glide  about  in  a spacious 
hall  full  of  the  Hite  of  the  city,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Boltoncroft,  a gentleman  of  known  re- 
spectability. You  will  scarcely  credit  the  as- 
sertion when  I assure  you  this  was  the  very  first 
civility  of  the  kind,  or  any  kind,  ever  bestowed 
upon  me  by  mortal  man. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  any  envious  person 
to  remind  me  of  my  facial  ugliness;  I knew 
and  deeply  deplored  the  misfortune  of  not  being 
handsome.  Half  the  kitchen  maids  in  town 
had  their  beaux,  their  admirers,  and  their  wor- 
shipers at  the  shrine  of  good  looks;  but,  alas, 
who  ever  read  of  a man  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
homely  woman ! They  may  pity  them,  as  Mr. 
Boltoncroft  did  me,  but  it  would  be  as  impossi- 
ble to  tWise  up  a flame  with  a pock-marked  face, 
as  to  bum  anthracite  coal  under  water. 

I used  to  wish  the  Fairies  would  conduct  mo 
to  some  underground  cave  filled  to  the  brim 
with  gems  and  gold,  which  I should  have  gloried 
in  laying  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Boltoncroft  by  tho 
ton.  Wealth  will  wake  up  in  the  breast  of  slow, 
apathetic  men,  a passion  they  were  uncon- 
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scions  of  possessing,  especially  in  members  of 
the  bar. 

Bat  no  fairy  came  at  my  solicitation.  It  was 
early  taught  me,  if  “ wishes  were  horses,  then 
beggars  might  ride.”  However,  I could  not 
keep  Mr.  Boltoncroft's  appearance  out  of  my 
mind.  Fortunately  no  one  knew  of  it,  and  to 
practice  indifference,  I heroically,  half  a dozen 
times  a day,  looked  boldly  defiant  out  of  the 
school-room  window  without  casting  an  eye  up- 
ward, as  much  as  to  say,  “ Who  cares  a fig  for 
you  1”  Then,  by  way  of  compensating  resolu- 
tion, I would  take  a peep  at  the  idol  just  before 
closing.  I am  quite  sure  this  was  a nervous 
affection  after  fell.  Never  having  had  any  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  a tender  passion  when 
it  takes  full  possession  of  the  heart,  I shall  never 
know  perhaps  what  the  real  difficulty  was  with  me. 

But  to  the  story.  Many  weeks  in  succession 
the  blinds  of  Mr.  Boltoncroft’s  office  remained 
unopened,  which  gave  me  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, because  I dared  not  inquire  of  any  one  in 
the  alley  what  had  become  of  him.  It  would 
have  been  remarked  upon  as  extremely  indeli- 
cate in  a lady. 

Relief  opportunely  came  to  hand  in  a news-4 
paper,  which  spoke  of  the  eloquence  and  rising 
distinction  of  Mr.  Boltoncroft,  who  had  received 
the  appointment  of  district  attorney,  and  whose 
offiqe  would  in  future  be  in  the  old  State  House. 

In  connection  with  this  nervous  affection,  a 
new  ambition  came  over  me,  to  rise  in  my  voca- 
tion. Parents  paid  their  school-bills  grudging- 
ly. To  prevent  their  children  from  establish- 
ing vulgar  associations  by  attending  the  public 
schools,  the  parents,  more  vulgar  at  home  than 
any  they  were  predisposed  to  meet  with  abroad, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  expense  of  a private 
education.  Three  dollars  a quarter — only  think 
of  it  I Twelve  dollars  a year  for  being  select, 
which  was  not  always  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

As  I was  saying,  an  ambition  to  be  in  the 
city’s  service,  writh  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
to  be  punctually  paid,  prompted  me  to  seek  an 
election. 

Mustering  up  a world  of  courage,  I called  on 
Mr.  Boltoncroft,  begging  his  pardon  for  presum- 
ing to  trouble  him  with  personal  affairs  that 
would  appear  quite  insignificant  to  him,  though 
of  considerable  importance  to  myself.  In  a 
word,  a recommendation  of  my  qualifications 
was  solicited,  to  place  before  the  committee  in 
whom  the  patronage  lay. 

In  the  kindest  manner,  he  not  only  wrote  a 
far  better  recommendation  than  my  merits  de- 
served, but  he  further  proposed  to  call  on  the 
chairman,  whom  he  had  the  honor  of  knowing. 

Within  a week,  a notice  was  given  me  that 
candidates  would  be  received  for  examination 
on  the  following  evening,  at  the  residence  of 
that  potent  dignitary  the  chairman.  Down  I 
went,  to  the  minute,  where  I found  twenty  other 
young  ladies,  each  anxiously  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  she  might  draw  the  prize. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  august  presence  of 


six  as  unintellectual-looking  men  as  one  ever 
sees  on  the  sidewalk,  alphabetically,  to  be  exam- 
ined. Not  a single,  one  of  them  spoke  gram- 
matically. 

The  king-of-the-camp  was  a grocer,  who, 
because  he  had  long  been  a dead  weight  on  the 
school-board,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
five  remaining  saps. 

A broader  farce  was  never  acted  upon  the 
stage  than  the  ordeal  to  which  I was  subjected. 
One  of  them  said,  “ Madam,  jist  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  number  of  new  moons  in  a year.” 

The  President  thought  the  question  was  hard- 
ly germain.  This  led  to  a warm  debate,  in 
which  the  moon-man  said,  “My  idee  was,  to 
have  every  boy  and  gal  in  the  district  know  the 
stars  by  name.  Why,  what's  the  use  of  a schule 
or  a sckule-marm,  if  they  don’t  lam  'em  sum- 
then  they  don’t  know,  Mr.  President?  I go 
the  whole  figure  for  larnen.” 

Mr.  Hercules  Sledge,  a gentleman  with  un- 
commonly large  hands,  intimated  that  he  knew 
a “ thing  or  two  about  what  school-mams  used 
to  know  when  I was  a child ; and  if  the  young 
lady  can  stand  the  racket  under  my  interroga- 
tories, I shall  be  satisfied.” 

This  was  the  first  view  I ever  had  of  the  ele- 
phant. Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  poet 
was  right,  that  “distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view.”  Even  some  school-committee- 
men, examined  within  arm’s  length,  dwindle 
into  a contemptible  little  compound  of  conceit, 
ignorance,  and  official  vanity. 

These  are  the  guardians  selected  annually  by 
the  sovereign  people,  to  preserve  intact  the  free 
public  schools  of  the  metropolis. 

It  would  take  half  a day  to  recite  the  minu- 
tiie  of  the  ridiculous  scrutiny  to  which  my  edu- 
cational acquirements  were  subjected  by  this 
conclave  of  donkeys. 

The  fates  decided  in  my  favor,  and  from  that 
epoeh  to  this  I have  been  a primary  school 
teacher,  in  good  standing  with  each  successive 
committee. 

With  earnest  diligence  and  strict  economy,  I 
have  laid  aside  in  the  Savings’-bank,  for  old  age, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  family  is 
represented  on  earth  by  myself,  Milly,  in  Mont- 
real, and  brother  John.  His  wife  argues  that  it 
is  his  first  duty  to  provide  for  her  and  his  children, 
so  that  I have  no  expectations  of  being  sheltered 
under  his  roof  when  dismissed  from  service  on 
account  of  being  a veteran.  Indeed,  when  the 
teachers  assemble  to  be  speechified  to  by  a prosy 
member  of  the  school-board,  upon  the  delight- 
ful task  of  rearing  up  the  tender  twigs  of  human- 
ity at  our  disposal,  I rather  shrink  into  a comer 
on  account  of  contrasting  unfavorably  with  the 
younger,  rosy-checked  sisterhood  about  me. 

Mr.  Boltoncroft  remains  unmarried.  He  is 
both  rich  and  eminent.  In  passing  he  never 
fails  to  recognize  me,  and  I never  escape  a re- 
currence of  an  old  sensation  in  returning  the 
compliment. 

Thus  I have  unlocked  the  family  casket,  and 
given  nn  unvarnished  recital  of  the  bitter  diaap- 
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pointments,  the  heart-yearnings,  the  mortifica- 
tions, the  deprivations,  and  the  blighted  hopes 
of  one  single  woman's  life,  who  has  arrived  at 
the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven.  What  there  is 
in  reserve  for  me,  the  future  can  alone  unfold. 


P.  S. — A note  was  received  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boltoncroft  while  entering  the  school-house 
this  morning,  with  a pressing  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  to  a new  picture-gallery  just 
opened  at  the  Athenteum.  What  does  it  mean? 
I will  write  down  the  result.  That  same  sen- 
sation is  certainly  coming  on  again. 


DORA  DEE.  ^ 

I. 

SHE  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Doctor,  although  she  was  such  an  enchant- 
ing little  witch  that  she  might  have  come  of  a 
necromantic  family.  Indeed,  she  may  have 
had  ancestors  connected  with  the  black  art,  and 
been  descended  from  a whole  line  of  sorcerers 
for  aught  that  I knew ; for  her  family  history, 
from  a very  early  period  of  her  existence,  was 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  mystery.  Dora  was 
found  in  an  ash-barrel;  an  appropriate  plac^ 
enough  for  such  an  offering,  ashes  signifying, 
according  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  desolation.  The 
ash-barrel  selected  for  the  repose  of  Dora  stood 
exactly  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pluff, 
sexton  of  the  well-known  and  fashionable  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Holy  Symphony.  Mr.  Pluff 
was  justly  proud  of  the  reputation  of  his  church. 
He  could  give  you,  Sir,  the  very  best  music  in 
the  city.  None  of  your  heavy  old  sacred  music, 
which  it  was  positively  sinful  to  play,  seeing 
that  it  was  composed  for  Romish  services,  but 
all  the  newest  and  pleasantest  music  that  could 
be  had  for  the  money.  Why,  Sir,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Symphony  they  actually  played  the 
best  mQrceaux  from  the  Trovatore  before  it  had 
ever  been  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Tken  Pluff  was  also  proud  of  his  clergyman. 
Show  him  in  the  city  such  a clergyman  as  his 
was — what  donations  he  received!  what  fash- 
ionable audiences  he  had ! All  the  upper  ten, 
Sir,  crowded  into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sym- 
phony to  hear  the  sweet  rosewater  sermons  of 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Alanthus;  sermons  so 
soft  and  velvety  that  they  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed the  moral  repose  of  a Sybarite ! 

Mr.  Pluff  was  at  first  rather  disturbed  that 
any  low  person  should  have  been  misguided 
enough  to  drop  a nameless  child  into  his  ash- 
barrel,  and  worthy  Mrs.  Pluff  for  a moment  had 
her  misgivings.  But  they  were  a good-natured 
pair,  and  after  a midnight  consultation,  while 
the  unexpected  gift  was  slumbering  in  an  im- 
promptu cradle,  they  decided  that,  since  Provi- 
dence had  sent  this  mortal  waif  to  their  door, 
they  would  not  reject  it ; and  accordingly  the 
little  creature  was  adopted  by  the  sexton,  and 
took  the  place  in  his  household  of  the  offspring 
which  Heaven  had  denied  him  in  the  legitimate 
manner. 

As  Dora  Dee  grew  up,  she  more  than  repaid 


the  care  of  the  old  sexton  and  his  wife.  She 
had  the  sweetest  of  soprano  voices,  and  more 
than  one  young  lady  who  had  been  taught  all  the 
4 ‘extras"  at  Madame  Cancan's  fashionable  acad- 
emy envied  the  possession  of  that  pure  liquid 
organ  whose  notes  floated  through  the  nave  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Symphony.  Although 
Dora  Dee — she  had  been  christened  after  a de- 
ceased and  beloved  sister  of  Mrs.  Pluff — did  not 
go  to  Madame  Cancan's,  she  yet  received  a very 
excellent  education.  She  understood  music  tol- 
erably well ; painted  a little  in  water  colors,  and 
possessed  a quick,  intelligent  style  of  conversa- 
tion. In  time  the  sexton’s  adopted  daughter 
attracted  attention  from  his  fashionable  congre- 
gation, and  on  Sundays,  I grieve  to  say,  young 
men  would  gather  on  the  porch  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Symphony  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
pretty  brown-haired  Dora,  as  she  passed  out. 
It  did  not  surprise  Mr.  Pluff  one  bit  when  Mrs. 
Trapeze  of  Fifth  Avenue  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  proposed  that  Dora  should  go  and  live  at 
her  house  as  companion  to  her  daughter,  Miss 
Aurelia  Trapeee.  He  was  accustomed  to  look 
upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Symphony  as  so  far  above  the  com- 
mon run,  that  he  was  prepared  for  what  other 
men  might  have  looked  upon  as  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Much  as  it  grieved  the  worthy 
sexton  and  his  wife  to  part  even  partially  with 
their  little  Dora,  still  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  a residence  with  Mrs.  Trapeze  were 
too  obvious  to  be  reasonably  declined.  The 
use  of  Miss  Aurelia's  masters ; good  society,  or 
at  least  what  passed  for  such ; and,  after  all,  the 
separation  was  only  for  a time,  and  Dora  was 
to  spend  every  Sunday  with  her  adopted  parents. 

So  Dora  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Trapeze. 

IL 

4 ‘Dora  Dee!  Dora  Dee!  you  are  bright 
enough  to  be  a sunbeam ; why  will  you  be  no- 
thing but  a Will-o'-the-wisp?” 

“Iam  sure  I am  not  leading  you  astray,  Mr. 
Halbert  Kimball.” 

“Yes,  but  you  are,  though.  It's  not  your 
fault,  Heaven  knows,  for  you  avoid  me  on  every 
occasion ; but  you  are  like  the  bird  with  talis- 
man in  the  Eastern  tale,  and  I,  like  the  Prince, 
can  not  help  following  you.” 

“First  you  call  me  a Will-o’-the-wisp,  then 
a bird;  have  you  any  more  complimentary 
similes  for  me,  Mr.  Kimball?” 

“A  thousand,  if  you  will  only  let  me  tell 
them  to  you.  You  are  like  a rose  just  about  to 
blow.” 

That’s  been  done.” 

4 4 You  are  beautiful  as  the  morn.” 

4 4 Herrick  said  that  of  a young  lady  years 
ago.” 

44 1 have  no  objection  to  his  having  the  first 
of  it.  It  answers  my  purpose  just  as  well.” 

4 4 But  not  mine,  Mr.  Kimball.  I don't  want 
old  compliments ; and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
don’t  want  compliments  at  all.” 

4 4 Why  not?”  said  Mr.  Kimball,  mournfully. 

44 You  know  as  well  os  I do;  but  as  it  may 
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:iwy#iB8S  Urn  TOasoTirf -more  powerfully  oo  voo,  I 
m IV  recapitulate  them. ” 

*N<,v.  fur  n lecture.”  iminnurc-d  Eirah&lL; 
half  reproachfully,  .uuU  rinking  back  mto  hi* 
i‘u*y  chair.  • 

'■  Fir-/  yon  were  braught berehy  certain  high 
«nd  ia  order  that  you  may  marry 

Mis$  Trapexcvyour  amiable  ttmsiu.  V 

“i  likn  mi  hair/*  exclaimed  Kimball 
peevishly.  ‘“T  »h  rigid  have  to  put  £lo  cxun- 
#t$- $&*■  an  her  head  every  night.* 1 

Kimball/  I am  usbamnd  of  you.  Miss 
Trapeze  deserve*  u>  be  Bpukeu  of  mure  respect- 
fully*vf 

•|  Elmball  gi*oiumd.  /’  . 

“ Secondly.,  f'i  continued  Horn,  dogmatically, 
would -be  a very  good  match  for  you.  You 
are  nut  ve^y  di-lb  Au«?iia.wiji  havaa  huodml 
tTumfttttd  dollar?. 

' * T bn vt;  imough  ftd  fny  wants.” 

“So  evnVy  xiuai  thinks.  Bat  if  you  Warn 
raarriad,^^ ^wbttJdiw  {ierfecfl j miserable  if  yo a 


Pon't.siiy^-'fair  lmm4t  i«tlic'vtv■you,l,'. 

* * Have  you  endedV’* 

•"No.  r&xi  no^yjgorug  to  bo  eelfiah.  Yon 
know  iriy  hUtory,  UuuT  am  a foundling  f that 
1 wan  adopted  by  a pdot  sexton  and  his  wife* 
who  dioil  lust  year,  shortly  after  I $osof£  here, 
mid  wh  o t e deaths  left  'mo  without  & friend  in 

■ ‘‘be  \ ‘ ‘ . . v >:  'V 

1 ; Don  t weep;  Horn ; don’t  weep  I You  barie 
a friend,  yriSt  die  for  you.^ 

i:  1 \Vti U« ' V . continued . Dora,  nuppreasyig  her 
sobs,  u you  know  on  What  foot ip#  1 Rift  Ipj^ 
•ft  is  toy  buly  home.  Ypar  M tne 

have  already  drawn  on  tiui  the  suspicious,  arid  I 
fear  dislike,  of  Mcfc  Tnip^ze  and  her  daughter. 
Hriuren  Yrrily  luu»\ro  the  little.  pcr&ccritkms  I 
Irnve  fp  anfev  , 1 really  do  nut  know  the 
tnohictnt  X ebajl  ba  ibid  to  quit  the  hmwu.  Now 
for  my  if  hqt  for  yuux  own?  ori*$e  this  put*- 
suir  of  an  object  thafc  is  not  w orthy  of  ywL  The 
Trapezes  Ure  frarhijy  J»ec»ple , long  for 

the  family  connections  which  a mavtiage  with 
yonwiU  give  Aurelia  / for/ of feritthc,  know 

that  Mnti  Trapeze* * marriage  with  Mr.  Trapaze 
was  a wsxxiUnrtt  *.  J>o  gire  over  theso  roman- 
tic notions  of  yours:  settle  down  bitoa  re^^ci- 
uble  member  of  socie^v,  arid  let  tbe  poor  bdiesr 
fwyr^ejf,  ’ / 

hy  Heaven!1*  cried  KituhalJ,  hum- 

in"  sudxlouly  into  a pa^siyu,  alltlie  more  riolent 
for  xhe  iflorin  he  had  bt^ri  making  tq.  suppress 
^I>of a,  herVf  in  the  face  of  ITeaven  X aat, 
yuk  io  be  qiy  wife  I wdi  iievor  wed  Auc^Ha- 
. Tr^ve‘t  let  b^r  buy  a luusirind,  if  jdie  rhvofces, 
with  her  hundred  thpu^aud  dtdlars.  finlbert 
/Kiiftball  is  riot,  foir  «ale.  But  -pyaf  4^rir  girl, 
iv&'.i  prpbap,  my  buart  yearne  u>  you.,  I mu 
not  poor,  believe  me*  I am  not  poor,  arid  with 
such  »n  inc^jitint  n*  y»u  hy  $ay  «dny  I wouldf 
vouqunr  wry  dilficult)^  t>ora^  Dorri-— I Jpve 
you.  Give  me  your  ho*ri~-i  iuiplon*  it  F 
' The  twilight  4^f^vM  ittddt*eiy  ,m  the  bay 
window  in  v. Licit  Ih  r.i  mid  Kimball  were  sit- 


ting. Both  lovdxH.i  tip  arid  bchrild  Ht$,- 

Trinmie  \o  block  vetet  bxitnla^  brihiod  them 
like  a,  Ivtuidred  and  twenty  gun  with 

every  emmon  %bottefI.  / ' *),<v  <*' 

“Gel  up*  > Ir*  Kimball/’'  ihe  Li  a tone 
of  suppressed  r»gh  hi  Halbert,  who  in  hiaeriraesi:- 
U8S6  hod  kueR,  “I  do  not  puraiit  Xfiy  drawing- 
room  to  be  convortesl  trite  ^ theam  fur  dornes- 
Bevnud*>4i«<ua,  though  ft  istuet  be  4^aifea?ed 
tliatuthia  littkvadycotimuwi  lurirais  n conaiuxiiuaae 
actm^n  . . r>  x.t  , > ' ’/  . 

^ v Madam,!”  her  face  paling  with 

indignafciou  at  ibis  luaidt; 

“ Mbit  Pee,  f do  mi  ut  tend  Ux  hare,  any 
words  with  you  Yon  bavo  betrayed  my  con- 
tideticc ; yon  hare  abused  my  bounty.  You 
iibiill  listtye/uiiY  Kori^  .flili.'$iwtanu,>'.  . 

j : Ariymi  pfe<w%Mwbu4;‘  said  Pom,  ptHrtufty, 
but  with  a btii^ting  heart.  .“Good  G*>di 
Trbpw%  ntd  h^aigh  V^  cried  RimhalL  in  a tone 
of  •eoasteniftHoti,  sh^  in- .mil  to  blurii«3  i you 
must  lejt  wav  c^pWhv  Tbw  nin  dro  feot  of 
snow  on  ihc  ground/'  ' 

‘ lTbLi  momcrih J * rei^at^d  Mf>«.  Trai^^?  void- 
ly  j /“  my  house  utTbrds  no  sheltof  i«r'  teniale-s 
wha’^iu,  arid  .fed-tt  31^  irilsfortUuc/’ 

Kindmll  was  tea  moment  stunned  by  this 
bfritii]  speech,,  but  only  fot  a mornent. 

loam  it/  tuq*.  !Mjsidsaa/*  lie  utted, 
“ leave  it  forever.  A»  for  your  bvsinuatious 
Wfth  tOrganl  (to  this  young  lady,  they  are  laLo, 
and  tm worthy  of  even  a soul  as*  mean  as  rouiw. 
Bewuni,  Madam/  how  you  iusuk  a lady  wboxu  1 
intend  u>  make  my  wife.*’ 

puo  saw  the  white  iigitre  (littbap.  iritm  tbo 
room,  No  cue  heard,  the  agonised  tliat 
burf.  rtV^‘  ■$  the  drawing-room.  No 

cmfe:  .^>^4  :i#h'  ‘Mm-’  clv&i  softly^  or  &aw  the 

deiir^r*  Hvy,nvijLx:t^  "r?i  ^he  cold  aoow. 

“ ftb  otic  wiki  prevvut  y oiu  departure,  Ulr. 
IUlbert  Kimball  \ but  otm  tiuog  I must  l»g  of 
you  to  mcemkr,  that  when  y»u  grow  thrid  o£ 
that  girl,  there  is  ao  tnimtesiou  for  you  ever 
oguiu/”  yi  / ’ * . / ’ -•'{ ; 

“ Come;  Dorn  t”  cried  Halbert,  net  earing  to 
trust  himself  to  a reply.  'V  Come  with  No 


j I Will  until  you  give  rut  this  bolieat  hf  tides, 
that  of  husband.  Gome.  ” 

He  turned  u>  where  she  hml.  been  rttamling, 
but  tliere  \\m  tm  anply  ^nmc.  He  ran  into  the 
hnlij  opened  the  heavy  ♦aaken  door  and  peered 
! anxiously  out  into  the  loir  DJght.  Iheiv  we rh 
i email  footpriuU  in  the  white  snow  that  covered 
! the  stoop.  Without  another  word,  he  seized 
: bia  faM  and  rushed  iiiio  the  etreefc  lito  a toad- 
* maii--  . ' • t ' V ^ 

M 

0k  l luiw  cold  % %Yaa  thid  night.  The  mow 
hud  froveu  on  the  top  Into  a treocheroas  ermt 
that  l>rt*k*  at  every  stqp,  *m  let  the  fi^t  unk 
[min  a:  rttarum  of  damp  clinging  tlakes.  A hit- 
J .Wi*  wind-  aw^pi...  vtlifhugit.  tho  fetxeeU  until  the 
J v-obdyn  b'Umk  of  the  houi&»  soeonod  ti>  ahivex 
v in  the  blurt.  There  wua  a mc*on5  bat  30  pb~ 
[ aeuml  with  dull  steniy  duuds  thui  jshc  opi/ 
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shone  u it  were  by  winks,  looking  out  seem- 
ingly now  end  then  upon  the  world,  when,  find- 
ing every  thing  so  cheerless,  she  wraps  herself 
up  instantly  again  in  her  fleecy  vapors.  The 
policemen  were  all  under  cover  in  secret  places, 
and  nothing  stirred  in  the  white,  melancholy 
streets.  The  veiy  gas-lamps  seemed  to  feel  the 
drowsiness  consequent  on  extreme  cold,  and 
looked  through  their  frost-dimmed  panes  as  if 
they  could  scarcely  keep  their  eyes  open.  It 
was  a night  of  bitter  cold ! 

And  yet  something  living  still  was  moving 
in  .the  city.  Down  along  Washington  Place 
something  dragged  feebly  along,  but  what  it 
was  one  could  scarce  determine  in  the  dim  light. 
Now  it  crouched  as  a more  than  ordinarily  bit- 
ter blast  swept  down  the  ghastly  sidewalk ; now 
it  clung  feebly  to  the  railings  and  dragged  itself 
along ; and  again  it  would  stop  fearfully,  and 
listen,  like  some  animal  hunted  to  the  death, 
listening  for  the  sounds  of  pursuit. 

At  last  it  crossed  Washington  Park,  after  a 
painful  and  laborious  struggle,  and  entered  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  there,  where  there  is  a lane  lined 
with  stables,  it  sank  apparently  exhausted ; sank 
in  a dark  corner,  huddled  and  senseless,  where 
even  the  moon  could  not  see  it.  Ten  thousand 
flakes  of  pitiless  snow  came  down  upon  the 
wind,  and  as  each  drift  flew  by  it  flung  a frozen 
alms  to  the  dark  mass  that  lay  huddled  in  the 
lane. 

Why,  the  city  seemed  alive  that  night!  There 
was  another  out,  not  faint  and  weak  with  trail- 
ing limbs,  but  stout,  and  swift,  and  hot  with 
eager  hope.  Down  the  street  he  came,  tum- 
bling now  and  then  in  the  deep  snow  in  his  haste, 
bat  rising  careless  of  his  fall  and  rushing  on  as 
madly  as  ever. 

‘ 1 The  snow  will  cover  her  tracks,  V he  panted 
to  himself  as  with  head  down,  like  a hound  on 
the  trail,  he  ran  along ; 4 4 it  is  covering  them  fast. 
God  grant  that  I may  find  her  soon.  She  has 
passed  here.  These  small  prints  are  hers — but 
this  cursed  snow  falls  fast,  and  I will  lose  the 
trail;  foolish  girl — ODora!  Dora  1’* 

And  so  calling,  stopping  to  examine  the  path) 
tumbling  in  the  snow  and  rising  but  to  rush  on 
again,  went  Halbert  Kimball,  He  paused  at 
the  junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Washington 
Park. 

“ She  paused  here,  ” he  muttered ; “the  track 
is  faint,  but  I can  detect  it— and — ah  I I lose 
it  here.  It  is  covered  with  the  snow.  O God ! 
I have  lost  her — she  will  perish — what  shall 
Ido?” 

He  was  standing  opposite  the  lane  where  the 
dark  mass  lay  motionless,  with  the  patches  of  > 
freshly-fallen  snow  mottling  its  outlines.  The 
moon  was  hid,  and  Halbert  looked  savagely  up ; 
for  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  at  the  moment 
that,  by  the  aid  of  her  light,  he  might  yet  con- 
tinue his  search.  I do  believe  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  said  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  some- 
thing exceedingly  bad  about  the  moon. 

“Lost!”  he  murmured,  “and  through  my 
fault.  She  will  die— die  horribly  this  bitter 


night!  Mad  girl  that  she  isl  Oh!  what  can 
I do  to  And  her  ?” 

A moan — a very — very  faint  moan  in  the 
lane.  Halbert  listened,  listened  so  eager  that 
he  made  the  silence  seem  painful.  Again  the 
moan  came,  but  fainter  than  at  first  j still  it  was 
enough.  He  ran  like  a deer  into  the  dark  lane 
calling  “Dora!”  and  in  another  moment  ho  was 
warming  the  cold  cheeks  and  wet  curls  of  the 
lost  one  ou  his  bosom. 

How  tenderly  he  lifted  her  up,  and  how 
proudly  he  walked  through  the  snow  while  she 
lay  in  his  arms,  with  hers  clasped  around  his 
neck  and  her  head  was  nestled  in  his  breast ! 
And  in  spite  of  his  haste  to  take  her  to  his  own 
warm  home,  how  often  he  stopped  to  kiss  her 
pale  cheeks ! 

“Dora,”  he  murmured  tcfher,  pressing  her 
close,  as  if  he  feared  that  she  would  again  es- 
cape him,  “ how  could  you  be  so  mad,  so  reck- 
less, so  cruel,  as  to  rush  out  into  this  wild  night?” 

“ I was  mad,  ” she  said,  faintly.  “ Did  you 
not  hear  what  she  called  me  ? It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  all  the  world  had  turned  against  me,  and 
I wanted  to  die.” 

“ But  you  will  not  die*  You  will  live  for  me, 
Dora,  will  you  not  ?” 

Her  head  nestled  in  closer  to  his  bosom  and 
she  said  nothing ; but  her  heart  was  so  near  his 
in  that  moment  that  I have  no  doubt  it  told  him 
all  he  wished  for. 

Need  I tell  how  wonderfully  Halbert  illumin- 
ated his  bachelor  home  that  night?  what  splen- 
did wax  candles  he  lit,  what  a roaring  fire  ho 
made,  and  how  he  produced  his  most  tempting 
stores  in  order  to  tempt  little  Dora  Dee  to  eat  ? 
How  he  made  wonderful  coffee  for  her  in  a mag- 
ical self-acting  coffee-pot,  and  how,  when  she 
grew  wearied  out,  he  retired  discreetly  to  a neigh- 
boring hotel,  which  he  left  at  six  o’clock  the  next 
morning  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  a 
clergyman?  I know  I need  not  describe  all 
this.  Your  kindly  imagination  will  supply  all 
those  thousand  details  which  crowd  around 
every  such  domestic  romance  as  that  which  I 
relate. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  R is  im- 
portant that  you  should  know.  Important,  be- 
cause such  events  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  end  of  romance  and  the  beginning  of  reality ; 
and  as  I never  wish  to  trespass  much  on  the 
domains  of  the  latter,  I like  to  finish  off  the  first 
with  the  flourish. 

In  the  morning  they  were  married ! 

LOVE  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING.  - 

SOCIETY  finds  no  term  sufficiently  enven- 
omed to  express  its  abhorrence  of  that  most 
detestable  of  all  characters,  a male  flirt.  I 
agree  with  society.  I abominate  a male  flirt 
as  probably  no  other  man  on  earth  abominates 
them;  have  always  abominated  them;  intend 
always  to  abominate  them ; and  if  a law  were 
! passed  to-morrow  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter 
them,  to  deny  them  the  rites  of  Christian  inter- 
ment, and  to  boxy  them  at  the  crossing  of  the 
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road,  with  a stake  through  the  heart,  I should 
turn  Jack  Ketch  and  grave-digger  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  But,  if  society  be  always 
right  in  its  decisions,  and  the  law  should  reach 
aU  offenders,  I would  myself  become  the  first 
victim,  and,  before  another  revolution  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  be  buried  with  a stake 
through  my  heart.  Little  would  I care.  A 
stake,  never  so  big  and  never  so  sharp,  could 
give  me  no  more  agony  than  I now  feel  and 
have  felt  for  many  weary  months. 

Am  I,  then,  a male  flirt  ? 

Most  unquestionably.  Society  says  so,  and 
society  can’t  be  wrong.  Can’t  it  ? Does  soci- 
ety understand  perfectly  the  nature  of  thatj  cu- 
rious thing  called  love  ? Does  it  believe,  with 
Shakspeare,  that 

Love's  feelings  are  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  f 

that,  of  all  mundane  things,  love  is  the  most 
vulnerable  and  liable  to  sudden  death  f Does 
it  doubt  for  a moment  that  Parthenia  fibbed 
most  egregiously  when  she  asserted 

a spirit  bright. 

Love  never  dies  at  all  ? 

Smart  Parthenia ! Smart  society ! Poor  In- 
gomar ! Poor  fool ! Poor  me ! 

Verily,  there  are  ten  thousand  little  things, 
any  one  of  which  may  kill  love,  occurring  in  the 
history  of  every  courtship,  about  which  society 
can  never  know  any  thing,  and  concerning  which 
no  man  or  woman  dare  give  society  the  slight- 
est hint.  A wink  of  the  eye,  a curve  of  the  lip, 
a wrinkle  of  the  forehead,  a dilation  of  the  nos- 
tril, a gesture,  an  attitude,  a step  forward  or  a 
step  backward,  will  destroy  love  instantly,  and 
beyond  all  hope  of  resuscitation. 

Can  society  comprehend  the  terrible  results 
which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  love  by  causes 
so  trivial  as  these  ? Will  it  believe  that  an  hon- 
orable and  affectionate  gentleman  may  have  his 
character  impeached,  his  reputation  destroyed, 
his  happiness  blasted,  by  a trifle  which  no  one 
but  himself  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
and  the  nature  of  which  he  is  in  honor  bound 
forever  to  conceal,  or  only  to  whisper  in  sacred 
confidence  to  a bosom  friend  ? No,  it  can  nei- 
ther comprehend,  nor  will  it  believe.  Therefore 
I will  not  attempt  to  enlighten  it.  But  the  pub- 
lic I will  enlighten. 

Do  I,  then,  make  a distinction  between  soci- 
ety and  the  public  ? 

Certainly.  Society  is  conceited,  stupid,  dun- 
derhead. The  public  is  large-hearted,  magnan- 
imous, forgiving.  Having  no  bosom  friend,  I 
will  pour  my  griefs  into  the  vast  and  friendly 
ear  of  the  public.  I appear  here  for  that  pur- 
pose. Being  a living  illustration  of  a reputa- 
tion blasted  by  a trifle — or  what  might  have 
been  a trifle  to  persons  less  sensitive  than  my- 
self—I come  forward  to  defend  myself  and  my 
fellow-sufferers  (of  whom  there  are  many  more 
than  the  public  suppose)  against  the  cruel  man- 
dates of  the  unthinking,  uncaring,  credulous, 
and  tyrannical  monster,  Society.  The  line  of 
my  defense  will  involve  the  recital  of  a painful 


fact  in  female  affairs,  which,  however  true  and 
undeniable  it  may  be,  will  harrow  up  the  souls 
of  womankind  as  they  have  never  been  harrowed 
up  before,  and,  as  I trust  (after  reading  this}, 
they  may  never  be  harrowed  up  again . It  grieves 
me  sorely  to  pain  the  dear  creatures,  but  I do  it 
for  their  good.  I am,  moreover,  a blighted  and 
a ruined  man,  and  can  be  as  little  harmed  by 
their  bad  opinion  as  benefited  by  their  esteem. 

My  proposition  is  this : Many  a man  gets, 
and  every  man  is  liable  to  get,  the  reputation 
of  being  a male  flirt,  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
without  in  the  least  deserving  it.  And  ray  ar- 
gument is  the  following  literally  true  history: 

I was  born,  and  grew  to  man’s  estate,  in  a 
country  whose  unbounded  plains,  adorned  with 
the  richest  treasures  of  natural  and  of  cultivated 
growth,  whose  cloudless  6kies  and  temperate 
seasons  impart  to  its  inhabitants  a generous  vig- 
or of  intellect  and  an  evenness  of  disposition 
which  enables  them  to  meet  with  composure  the 
shocks  and  vexations,  and  to  discharge  with  sat- 
isfaction the  complicated  duties  and  require- 
ments of  the  married  life.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  land  of  my  nativity  pro- 
duces husbands  of  an  amiability  more  thorough- 
ly model,  and  of  a meekness  more  submissive, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
Thibet  and  the  Typee  Valley  (where  the  wo- 
men are  double  husbanded)  not  excepted. 
Strange,  that  in  such  a locality  a male  flirt 
should  ever  have  come  into  being ! Ay,  not 
only  strange,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this 
history  is  concerned,  untrue  1 

My  father’s  farm  adjoined  the  glebe  lands 
formerly  attached  to  the  church  in  the  village 
of  Mudgully ; and  in  that  village,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  I commenced  my  career  as  a store-boy. 
My  employer  was  a man  of  austere  but  not  un- 
kind habits,  given  to  the  acquisition  of  money, 
and  disposed  to  regard  life  from  a stand -point 
of  pure  coin.  His  name  was  Ganders,  and  he 
was  married  to  a good-natured,  busy-bodyish, 
little  woman,  whose  tongue,  for  velocity  and 
endurance,  was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  organ 
or  machine  in  nature.  The  fly-wheel  of  a chro- 
nometer was  an  inert  fixture  compared  to  it.  It 
went,  and  it  went.  I may  appear  to  be  hard 
upon  Mre.  Ganders ; but,  as  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  would  say,  she  was  the  44  Iliad  of  all 
my  woes.”  Ganders  had  no  child,  and  would 
adopt  none ; and  that  may  account  for  the  sin- 
gular advice  he  gave  me  soon  after  I entered 
his  store. 

“Fillison” — my  name  is  Robert  Fillison — 
“Fillison,”  said  he,  44  if  you  keep  on  as  you 
have  begun,  if  you  remain  attentive  to  business 
as  you  have  heretofore  been,  you’ll  make  money ; 
but  if  you  make  money,  you  will  be  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  young  Mudgullians — in  a hurry  to 
get  married.  Don’t  do  it.  Wait  a while.  Don*t 
get  married  until  you  are  worth  at  least  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  A man  with  a growing  crop 
of  children  can’t  get  along  with  less.  Children 
are  expensive.” 

This  oracular  address  was  the  longest  he  ewer 
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nttered  in  my  presence  daring  the  fire  years  I 
lived  with  him;  and  so  much  condescension 
from  a middle-aged  man,  and  a strict  man  of 
business,  produced  a profound  impression  upon 
me.  I treasured  his  words  as  carefully  and  ex- 
actly as  if  they  had  been  howled  at  me  in  awful 
Greek  from  the  “ navel  of  the  earth”  at  Delphi, 
or  extracted  for  my  especial  behoof  from  the 
mysterious  leaves  of  the  Cumean  Sibyl.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Ganders  rushed  upon  me 
from  the  opposite  tack.  She  wanted  to  marry 
me  off  before  I had  a sprig  of  beard  to  my  chin. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Ganders  was  a match- 
maker of  the  avowed,  and,  therefore,  the  worst 
and  most  indefatigable  species.  A female  sem- 
inary in  Mudgully,  celebrated  for  tha  beauty  of 
its  scholars,  was  the  arsenal  from  which  she 
drew  her  weapons ; and,  armed  in  the  full  pan- 
oply of  twenty  odd  “dear  Emmas”  and  “sweet 
Julias,”  she  would  penetrate  the  thickest  pha- 
lanx of  bachelors,  dealing  love  and  matrimony 
upon  all  sides,  as  Ajax  Telamon  dealt  blows,  or 
as  an  ordinary  person  would  cards. 

“ Now  Mr.  Fillison  ” — the  first  time  I was 
ever  Mistered  in  my  life  was  by  Mrs.  Ganders — 
“ now  Mr.  Fillison,  you  do  treat  the  girls  shame- 
fully. They  all  think  you  are  handsome,  and 
are  dying  to  mako  your  acquaintance.  There 
is  little  Molly  Taylor,  or  Annie  Ludlow,  or 
Lucy  Todd,  any  of  them  would  suit  you  exactly. 
I do  think  Molly  is  the  sweetest  thing,  and  I 
know  she  likes  you — she  told  me  so.  And  then 
she  is  your  third  or  fourth  cousin,  you  know. 
You  ought  to  pay  some  attention  to  her . Come, 
don't  take  your  hat,  some  of  the  girls  will  be 
here  presently,  and — ” 

Before  Mrs.  Ganders's  fly-wheel  stopped  it- 
salf,  I would  be  half  way  to  the  store,  oblivious 
of  the  “ sweetest  thing,”  and  intent  upon  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Of  my  two  advisers  I pre- 
ferred the  husband.  Mrs.  Ganders  was  not  a 
man,  and  I believed  in  Ganders  because  he  was 
a man,  and  talked  about  money  and  business. 
Therefore  I clave  to  him,  keeping  Mrs.  Ganders 
at  bay,  and  discomfitting  her  for  many  years. 
But  in  process  of  time  Ganders  slipped  from  his 
stand-point  of  pure  coin  into  the  grave,  leaving 
me  his  stock  in  trade,  and  a parting  injunction 
of  these  words,  “Wait  a while.”  I waited  a 
while,  and  my  parents  died.  Their  estate,  di- 
vided among  three  legatees,  afforded  each  of  us 
something  quite  handsome.  Thus  in  my  twenty- 
first  year,  counting  goods,  real  estate,  and  mon- 
ey, at  fair  valuation,  I possessed  a snug  twelve 
thousand.  This  was  by  no  means  a disheart- 
ening situation.  Eight  thousand  more,  and  I 
would  be  justified  in  getting  married,  I began 
to  think  very  seriously  of  a subject  which  at  fif- 
teen had  never  occupied  my  mind  for  a moment. 
But  I remembered  the  advice  of  my  employer, 
and  toiled  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  defying  Mrs.  Ganders,  who  speedily 
resumed  her  assaults,  and  dismissing  every  dream 
of  love.  I hoped  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
my  capital  in  two,  or  at  the  farthest,  three  years. 
But  the  ways  of  trade  are  hard  and  grievously 


uncertain.  I made  and  lost,  lost  and  made.  I 
was  twenty-five  years  old  before  my  possessions, 
according  to  a liberal  estimate,  reached  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Many  men  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  this,  but  my  purpose 
was  fixed.  During  all  these  years  of  toil,  I 
kept  my  heart  unspotted  from  the  female  world. 
I was  polite  to  the  ladies,  but  never  visited  them. 

Mrs.  Ganders  was  furious,  in  a good-humored 
way.  “ She  had  married  off  every  other  young 
man  in  Mudgully.  I was  the  only  one  remain- 
ing. It  was  a shame,  a sin  and  a shame,  a libel 
upon  the  character  of  the  Mudgullians.  I was 
no  Mudgullian  ; she  would  not  own  me  as  such. 
I was  getting  old  and  ugly,  had  gray  hairs  in  my 
head,  was  wrinkled  and  round-shouldered.  No- 
body but  an  old  maid  would  have  me;  I was 
wedded  to  money ; was  a miser ; a wretch ; good 
for  nothing ; ought  to  be  drowned ; might  have 
married  any  body  I chose ; might  have  been  the 
father  of  a family ; too  late  now,”  etc. 

Not  a day  passed  without  a harangue  of  this 
sort,  delivered  at  me  over  the  counter,  and  oft- 
entimes when  the  store  was  filled  with  custom- 
ers. I bore  her  attacks  with  great  equanimity, 
but  the  shots  began  to  tell.  I felt  old  ; had  seen 
crop  after  crop  of  lovely  maidens  blooming  in 
the  Mudgully  Seminary  only  to  be  plucked  and 
borne  in  triumph  away,  frequently  by  men  of 
most  limited  means ; all  of  my  contemporaries  had 
married  and  married  happily ; I was  left  1 ‘ sol- 
itary and  alone,  ” as  Benton  never  was.  Began 
to  dread  a “Thirty  Years’  View,”  not  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  celibacy. 

These  particulars,  seemingly  impertinent  to 
the  gist  of  my  narrative,  show  what  sort  of  a 
man  I was,  and  am.  Not  idle,  not  dissolute, 
not  sociable,  not  a ladies'  man,  in  no  sense  a 
man  likely  to  become  a professional  lady-killer, 
a male  flirt. 

Years  rolled  on.  I beheld  the  light  of  my 
twenty-eighth  birth  day,  to  the  horror  of  Mrs. 
j Ganders,  and  to  my  own  despair.  Yet  the  goal 
of  my  expectations  was  nigh.  In  July  I entered 
my  twenty-ninth  year,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember took  my  annual  inventory.  The  result 
astonished  even  more  than  it  delighted  me.  I 
could  not  believe  it.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
My  books,  after  deducting  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
showed  a clear  balance  in  my  favor  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ! Not  sat- 
isfied with  repeated  calculations  of  my  own,  I 
called  to  my  assistance  the  best  accountant  in 
the  village.  Our  balance-sheets  tallied  to  ft 
cent.  The  figures  had  not  lied.  Still  unsatis- 
fied, I had  my  property  appraised.  The  ap- 
praisers valued  it  at  a price  beyond  my  own. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  I was  worth 
fully  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I might  now 
marry,  and  I determined  to  do  so  without 
delay. 

Words  can  not  describe  my  rapture.  The 
earth,  the  air,  the  human  race,  the  brute  crea- 
tion, wore  a new  and  sudden  glory  to  my  eyes. 
The  waters  of  affection,  long  dammed  up  by  the 
immovable  barrier  of  my  will,  burst  forth  with 
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joyous  energy,  rolling  a delicious  vigor  through 
every  vein.  Wrinkles  and  round  shoulders  dis- 
appeared. In  five  days  I fattened  ten  pounds. 
It  was  then  that  I succumbed  to  Mrs.  Ganders ; 
even  begged  her  to  adjust  the  matrimonial  noose 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  creature  went  mad 
with  joy ; declared  she  could  die  of  sheer  con- 
tent. She  wrote  twenty-six  letters,,  containing 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  transparent  hints  to 
twenty-six  different  young  ladies,  inviting  them 
to  her  house. 

Only  one  came;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  she  was  en  route  to  Mudgully  before  the  let- 
ter reached  her.  She  was  proudly  beautiful. 
A glowing  brunette,  tall  in  person,  graceful  in 
manner,  charming,  ay,  fascinating  in  conversa- 
tion, of  gentle  birth,  accomplished,  rich.  From 
her  eyes  of  brilliant  jet  coruscated  a light  that 
permeated  and  intoxicated  the  soul.  Her  teeth, 
even,  firm,  and  whiter  than  the  driven  snow,  filled 
me  with  delight ; for  I did  value  teeth.  Ah  1 
what  murmurous  honey  warbled  in  clear  afflu- 
ence from  her  coral  lips  I What  magnetic  thrill- 
ings  obeyed  the  lightest  touch  of  her  dimpled 
hand ! And  then  her  name  I sweet,  expressive  l 
It  was  Imogene  Barling. 

I entered  Mrs.  Ganders’s  parlor  at  four  o’clock, 
p.  M. ; I left  it,  as  I would  have  left  Paradise, 
reluctantly,  at  one,  a.  m.  Next  morning,  be- 
fore I had  fairly  swept  out  my  store,  Mrs.  Gan- 
ders had  traversed  the  entire  village  imparting 
the  mighty  secret.  All  Mudgully  knew  that 
Bob  Fillison  was  at  length  smitten.  Mudgully 
marveled,  doubted,  watched,  waited.  I prose- 
cuted my  suit  with  the  energy,  if  not  the  tact  of 
a man  of  business,  leaving  my  store  in  charge  of 
my  clerks,  and  spending  day  and  night  in  the 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Ganders.  And  when,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  most  blissful  fortnight  of  my 
life,  Miss  Barling  returned  to  her  father’s  house, 
I was  left  not  as  one  without  hope  in  the  world. 
I had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  lovely  Im- 
ogene  regarded  me,  to  say  the  very  least,  with 
favor.  Mrs.  Ganders  said  so ; and  at  the  instance 
of  Mrs.  Ganders,  I wrote  the  divine  Barling  a 
letter.  She  replied ; we  became  regular  corre- 
spondents. By  public  conveyance,  I visited  her 
thrice  within  the  space  of  sixty  days.  She  lived 
in  elegant  style,  at  the  almost  regal  country 
seat  of  her  father,  an  educated  and  refined  gen- 
tleman, who  had  represented  his  district  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  spoken  of  as  a candidate  for  the 
next  Governorship,  and  who  received  me  with 
unconcealed  impressment. 

Returning  home  after  my  third  visit,  I con- 
sulted Mrs.  Ganders  as  to  the  proper  duration  of 
a courtship,  and  the  time  of  popping  the  ques- 
tion. She  recommended  instantaneous  action, 
and  her  advisement  coincided  with  the  burning 
eagerness  of  my  wishes.  Upon  reflection,  how- 
ever, I considered  that  Mrs.  Ganders  w'as  not  a 
man ; whereas  Ganders  had  been  not  only  a man 
but  a man  of  business,  and,  if  alive,  would  have 
urged  me  to  u wait  a while,”  and  not  to  imperil 
my  happiness  by  imprudent  and  ungenteel  haste. 
I determined,  therefore,  to  put  off  the  uncondi- 


tional surrender  of  my  heart  and  hand  until  the 
following  spring. 

This  delay  may  have  been  fatal  for  me.  If 
so,  I scarcely  know  whom,  to  blame  the  most — 
Mrs.  Ganders,  Ganders,  or  myself.  But  what 
boots  it  now,  which  of  us  was  most  to  blame  ? 

Meanwhile,  I avowed  my  passion  to  the  dark- 
eyed Imogene  on  paper,  in  a bold,  commercial 
hand,  and  in  a style  at  once  eloquent,  ardent,  and 
manly.  Her  replies  breathed  forth  the  most 
delicate,  lady-like,  non-committal  encourage- 
ment. They  enraptured  me.  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Talfourd,  “my  raised  spirit  walked  in 
glory,  ” and  I began  to  set  my  house  in  order, 
iu  order  to  get  married.  I made  every  needful 
preparation,  and  some  that  were  not  needful,  to 
the  great  delight  and  approbation  of  all  Mud- 
gully, including  the  widow  Ganders,  who  super- 
intended and  palavered  over  every  individual 
thing.  All  Mudgully  knew  that  Fillison  was 
about  to  be  married*  Hadn’t  he  bought  his  fur- 
niture? 

May  came.  Upon  the  tenth  morning  of  that 
month  of  blossoms  I departed,  not  in  a public 
conveyance  as  before,  but  in  a style  becoming  a 
man  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  a suit- 
or of  the  daughter  of  an  ex-Congressman.  I 
sat  in  a superb  phaeton,  drawn  by  a span  of  blood- 
ed bays  equipped  in  splendid  harness ; in  my 
rear,  and  mounted  upon  a tall  iron-gray  charger, 
appeared  my  servant,  a gorgeous  negro,  fat  and 
glossy,  and  black  as  sealing-wax,  and  of  the 
aristocratic  name  of  Dabney.  This  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life.  I felt  infinitely 
happy.  Not  a doubt  bedarkened  the  smiling 
vista  of  my  hopes.  My  success  was  certain. 
Above  me  was  the  blue  and  lofty  welkin,  around 
me  were  verdurous  fields  and  woods  full  of  young 
leaves,  and  following  hard  upon  my  wake  came 
the  faint  echoes  of  Mudgullian  cheers  and  bless- 
ings. 

At  even-song  I reached  the  enchanted  domain 
of  the  fair  Imogene,  and  passed  onward  to  a 
neighboring  inn.  It  would  not  do,  Mrs.  Gan- 
ders said,  for  a gentleman  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  residence  of  a lady  whom  he  had  just  court- 
ed. Leaving  my  servant  in  charge  of  my  phae- 
ton and  luggage,  I rode  to  the  gate  of  Barling 
Lawn,  dismounted,  entered  the  broad  graveled 
walk,  and  upon  the  classic  portico  beheld  Miss 
Barling,  sitting  pensively  in  a w icier  chair.  My 
reception  was  most  gracious ; my  arrival  most 
propitious.  A number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
visitors  at  Barling  Lawn,  had  just  taken  their 
leave ; the  ex-Congressman  was  indisposed ; 
Miss  Barling  was  alone,  and  “delighted  to  see 
a friend.” 

Tea  was  served  in  the  classic  portico,  and  at 
its  conclusion  we  passed  into  the  parlor.  There, 
while  the  rosy  flush  of  twilight  deepened  the 
blushes  on  her  velvet  cheek,  Imogene  heard  and 
accepted  my  suit.  A sweet  and  prolonged  si- 
lence followed.  Two  6ighs  of  bliss  from  two 
enraptured  souls,  wreathing  upward  through  the 
parlor  gloom,  met,  and  in  the  moment  of  their 
embrace,  dissolved  the  charmed  pause.  With 
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one  accord,  bat  without  a word,  we  rose  and 
wandered  into  the  garden. 

I know  not  how  it  was ; the  drowsy,  newly- 
risen  moon,  the  roguish  stars,  the  voluptuous 
perfumes,  the  twitter  of  dreaming  birds,  dis- 
posed the  heart  to  softness  and  to  love.  A li- 
lac hedge,  dense  and  high,  towered  between  us 
and  the  house.  Her  little  hand  rested  trem- 
bling on  my  arm ; my  arm  usurped  the  office  of 
her  slender  belt ; her  beauteous  head  drooped 
to  my  shoulder;  I bowed  to  imprint  the  first, 
the  best,  the  sweetest  * * * * * 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  I was  back  at  the 
inn;  fifteen  minutes  afterward  I drove  off  in 
a whirlwind  of  dust.  My  man,  of  the  aristo- 
cratic name  of  Dabney,  rode  after  me,  as  fast  and 
nearly  as  scared  as  Tam  O’Shanter.  Crushed 
into  a despairful  and  inanimate  lump,  I rushed 
onward,  I knew  not,  cared  not,  w hither.  A week, 
a fortnight,  of  Cain-like  travail  and  vagabondage 
succeeded. 

Once  more  I stood  behind  my  counter,  but  not 
as  I had  stood  before.  Shocked  by  my  pale  and 
lengthened  visage,  Mrs.  Ganders  begged  to  know 
the  cause.  I was  dumb.  All  Mudguliy  joined 
in  her  entreaty.  I was  deaf.  It  was  noised 
abroad  that  Robert  Fillison  had  been  kicked.  I 
received  the  condolence  of  many  kind  friend*. 
But  I opened  not  my  lips.  Miss  Barling  was 
roundly  abused  by  the  Mudgullians.  4 4 She  had 
given  me  every  encouragement,’*  it  was  said, 
44  and  put  me  to  not  a little  expense  in  the  way 
of  phaetons,  horses,  negroes,  and  household  chat- 
tels, only  to  trifie  with  me.  Fillison  was  as  up- 
right a gentleman  and  as  good  a fellow  as  ever 
lived.  Any  one  might  see  how  intensely  he 
suffered/’  The  tables  soon  turned.  Mrs.  Gan- 
ders received  letters  from  Barling  Lawn,  beseech- 
ing to  know  4 4 if  I had  recovered  from  my  sudden 
attack ; what  had  happened  ? w hat  had  the  writ- 
er done  to  displease  me.  that  1 did  not  write?” 
These  questions  Mrs.  Ganders  put  to  me  with  une- 
tion.  I set  my  face  as  a fiint  against  her.  I my- 
self received  letters,  asking,  and  at  length  demand- 
ing, an  explanation.  I would  give  no  explana- 
tion. The  blood  of  Mrs.  Ganders  boiled  with  anx- 
ious curiosity;  she  was  bent  upon  knowing  all 
about  it,  and  ordered  her  carriage  to  Barling 
Lawn. 

Beturniag  to  Mudguliy,  she  threw  herself  upon 
me  with  die  rage  of  a cubless  tigress  ; she  rained 
abuse  upon  me ; she  exasperated  the  whole  vil- 
lage against  me.  Her  tongue  foamed  with  ve- 
locity ; it  outstripped  the  swiftest  of  the  ghosts 
of  Faust — faster  than  “fast  as  possible,’1  faster 
than  44  the  change  from  good  to  evil,”  it  went. 
It  murdered  me. 

When,  the  model  husbands  of  Mudguliy  knew 
that  I was  4 4 a cold-blooded,  inhuman,  remorse- 
leas,  male  flirt,”  they  turned  from  me  with  loath- 
ing and  contempt.  Some  asked  the  reason  of 
my  singular,  myungentlemanly,  my  outrageous  j 
conduct.  I peremptorily  refused  to  give  any 
reason.  Mrs.  Ganders’s  version  of  the  affair, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  ex-Congrossman  Barling, 
he  denounced  me*  The  ex-Congreasm&n’s  in* 


fluence  was  great.  Between  Mrs.  Ganders  and 
himself,  I was  speedily  undone.  My  business, 
my  property,  my  health,  my  all,  vanished  like 
a dream. 

Against  the  hue  and  cry  which  brought  me  to 
distinction,  I raised  not  my  voice  either  in  en- 
treaty, in  anger,  or  in  expostulation.  I acted 
as  an  honorable,  high-minded,  broken-hearted 
gentleman*  Tabooed  on  every  side,  insulted, 
cursed,  I fled  from  Mudguliy,  to  return  no  more 
forever  !**♦** 

Oh ! generous  and  compassionate  Public  I 
You  who  have  been  placed  in  every  situation, 
who  can  therefore  understand  and  make  allow- 
ances for  all  predicaments,  receive  into  your 
loving  and  capacious  heart  the  confidence  I 
would  not  and  could  not  repose  in  Society. 

I shrink  from  the.  confession,  as  I would  not 
shrink  from  all  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition ; 
but  if  I make  it  not,  I shall  die  in  infamy.  Hear 
me,  in  my  own  behalf,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  suffer  with  me. 

Know  then,  that  when  Imogene  and  I stood 
behind  the  lilac  hedge,  and  when  I stooped  to 
imprint  the  first,  the  best,  the  sweetest  kin  of 
Ioyo  upon  her  coral  lips — know  that  then  my 
love  was  struck  by  lightning — by  a thunderbolt 
that  pierced  and  searched  the  minutest  channels 
of  my  system,  blasting  and  eradicating  every 
vestige,  every  semblance  of  affection  1 

Did  that  lightning  fall  from  the  cloudless 
and  jeweled  canopy  of  heaven  ? How  could  it  ? 
Did  it  burst  from  out  the  moon,  whose  silver 
shield  hung  whitening  in  the  East?  It  did  not. 
Did  it  issue  from  the  pebbled  walk  beneath  our 
feet  ? or  dart,  from  the  umbrageous  boughs  above 
our  heads  ? Nay.  It  had  a nearer  and  a dead- 
lier source.  It  came,  alaal  it  came  out  of  her 
very  mouth. 

Why  did  not  the  dentist  fasten  those  upper 
teeth  more  securely  ? 

CELEBRATED  WINES. 

SO  much  has  been  written,  said,  and  printed 
about  the  manufacture  of  stuff  called  wine, 
that  many  people  actually  believe  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is 
to  them  a sort  of  fiction,  talked  about,  but  never 
seen  or  tasted. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  men  in  America 
have  ever  tasted  wine.  Some  may  have  by  good 
luck,  when  they  did  not  know  it,  smacked  their 
lips  over  Madeira  that  was  Madeira.  Fewer, 
still,  have  had  their  mouths  wet  with  red  Bor- 
deaux ; an  incredibly  small  number  have  seen 
veritable  Sherry ; but  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  no 
American  in  America  can  boast  of  having  tasted 
a drop  of  Johaapisberg,  even  if  ho  may,  by  a 
remote  possibility,  have  drunken  Champagne. 

The  chances  we  have  arranged  much  in  the 
order  in  which  the  wines  come  to  America. 
More  pure  Madeira  is  brought  here  than  to  any 
other  country.  England  receives  but  veiy  lit- 
tle. An  English  nobleman  told  me  that  he  is 
ia  the  habit  of  importing  all  his  Madeira  from 
America*  The  reason  is  that  a manufactured 
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article  is  more  valued  in  England  than  the  pure. 
Whatever  the  reason  is,  the  fact  is  so.  Of  red 
wines  we  get  our  fair  share,  but  little  of  it 
reaches  the  lips  of  drinkers  in  its  native  state. 
The  Champagne  we  drink  bears  about  the  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  actually  made  of  grape- 
juice  that  one  bottle  bears  to  the  last  bubble  on 
the  glass ; while  of  Johannisberg  or  Steinberger 
not  a drop,  not  the  aroma  of  a drop  ever  reaches 
these  shores,  unless  by  means  of  a private  pur- 
chase abroad,  and  not  in  one  case  out  of  a hun- 
dred then. 

But  this  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. It  is  my  design  to  give  the  reader  some 
general  information  about  wines  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  interest  is  Palestine, 
where  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are  of  ancient  fame. 
Much  absurd  discussion  has  from  time  to  time 
arisen  on  the  question  whether  the  wine  of  an- 
cient times,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  intox- 
icating. Wine  is  and  has  been  wine  in  all  ages. 
Doubtless  the  modem  wines  of  Syria  are  much 
like  the  ancient. 

As  in  old  times,  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are 
plentiful.  Approaching  Hebron  from  the  north, 
I passed  for  two  miles  through  vineyards,  ex- 
hibiting the  great  care  of  their  proprietors. 
Each  vineyard  had  in  its  centre  a stone  tower, 
used  in  the  summer  season  by  the  owner  as  a 
sleeping-place  for  himself  and  family.  They 
come  out  of  town,  and  pass  the  hot  weather  in 
these  rude  huts,  for  they  are  nothing  else.  The 
Jews  are  the  only  cultivators  of  grapes  here. 
The  Mohammedans  do  not  grow  nor  use  wine, 
moved  to  their  abstemiousness  by  the  command 
of  their  Prophet,  who,  the  tradition  saith,  was 
led  to  make  the  command  by  having  been  once 
induced  to  issue  an  uqjust  order  while  in  a state 
of  intoxication. 

In  Jerusalem  wine  may  be  bought  of  the 
Jews.  Its  quality  varies,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.  One  arti- 
cle which  I found  was  of  delicious  flavor  and 
force.  It  was  called  Lebanon  wine,  and  was 
of  the  color  and  taste  of  amber  muscat,  having 
much  the  same  raisin  flavor.  In  the  convent 
at  Bethlehem,  and  again  at  Saint  Saba,  the 
monks  offered  us  wine,  and  we  tasted  it ; but  it 
was  detestable.  It  was  about  such  a drink  as 
rotten  apple  cider  diluted  with  water. 

At  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  I found  the 
largest  variety  of  wines,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a Jewish  wine  cellar  that,  I have 
no  doubt,  was  a fair  representation  of  the  same 
repository  in  holy  times. 

The  Father  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunciation,  at  Nazareth,  had  supplied  me 
with  a small  quantity,  enough  to  last  us  until 
we  reached  Tiberias,  where  he  assured  u6  we 
should  find  plenty. 

The  last  evening  of  our  rest  on  the  shore  of 
that  holiest  of  lakes,  we  were  compelled  to  go 
into  the  town  to  purchase  wine.  It  was  an  un- 
romantic incident.  Nevertheless  it  had  inter- 
est. I make  no  apology  to  the  intelligent  read- 


er, who  knows  the  necessity  of  having  a full 
supply  of  wine  in  such  travel,  when  water  is 
poison. 

It  was  a glorious  night  The  moonlight  on 
the  sea  was  like  a memory  hallowing  it.  The 
water  was  still,  calm,  silvery,  and  the  ruins  of 
old  Tiberias,  the  fallen  walls  and  crumbling 
towers,  lay  in  the  lake  as  if  they  had  sought 
just  such  repose,  and  were  content  with  it. 

My  tents  were  pitched  south,  and  just  out  of 
the  city,  on  the  shore.  A vast  breach  in  the 
wall,  made  by  the  earthquake  of  1885,  admitted 
us  to  the  narrow,  deserted  streets,  in  which  the 
moonlight  fell  with  a sort  of  right-of-possession 
look  that  made  the  desolation  absolute. 

Whitely  and  myBelf  went  in  together  to  hunt 
for  some  Jew  who  would  sell  wine,  and  after 
wandering  some  time  unsuccessfully,  we  at 
length  found  a woman  who  offered  to  lead  us 
to  a vender.  We  followed,  and  6he  entered  a 
low  hut,  or  house,  of  stone,  roofed  with  a half- 
brush, half-thatch  covering,  where  she  called 
an  old  woman  from  an  inner  room  to  sell  us  the 
juice  of  the  Lebanon  vintage.  While  I talked 
with  the  old  lady,  Whitely  was  eying  our 
guide,  who  now,  by  the  light  of  the  dim  lamp, 
was  revealed  to  be  a beautiful  girl  of  nineteen, 
tall,  slender,  and  graceful  as  the  solitary  palm 
in  the  corner  of  the  old  city,  and,  for  beauty 
among  all  women  we  had  seen  in  Tiberias,  quite 
as  lonely.  Her  eyes  were  like  stars,  and  her 
face  like  an  artist’s  dream  of  Ruth. 

The  old  woman  brought  me  what  she  had  to 
offer,  and  I tasted  and  did  not  like  it.  Whitely 
lifted  it  to  his  lips,  looking  over  the  rim  of  the 
cup  at  Miriam,  and  he  pronounced  it  tolerable, 
and,  having  nothing  better,  he  recommended  a 
purchase. 

I sent  a gallon  down  to  the  tents  and  went 
out,  determined  to  hunt  up  something  better. 
We  at  length  entered  a house  where  they  told 
us  they  could  bring  us  a person  who  would  sell 
us  good  wine,  and  while  we  waited  the  woman 
went  and  brought  her  mother  who  proved  to  be 
our  old  friend  of  whom  we  had  already  pur- 
chased. She  laughed  at  finding  us  looking  for 
other  wine,  and  said  she  had  better  than  she 
had  given  us. 

Nothing  loth  to  see  Miriam  again  we  went 
back,  and  she  brought  us  decidedly  better,  which 
she  pronounced  the  best  wine  in  Syria. 

The  first  was  a curious  mixture,  not  unlike 
that  which  one  would  make  by  sweetening  claret 
with  sugar,  and  adding  a little  port  wine.  This 
second  was  a heavier  wine  and  more  dry.  It 
was  like  sweet  malaga,  with  a slight  taste  of 
acid  mingled  in  it.  We  chaffered  over  it  a while, 
and  sent  another  gallon  to  our  tents.  But  I was 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  renewed  my  search. 

Again  I hit  on  one  who  could  show  us  where 
we  could  get  wine,  and  who  went  out  to  bring 
in  his  friend.  He  brought — M iriam ! the  same ; 
and  she  laughed  loud,  and  her  ringing  laugh 
in  the  moonlit  street  of  Tiberias  is  among  the 
more  ancient  and  glorious  memories  that  linger 
for  us  around  the  sea  of  Gennesareth. 
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She  said  her  mother  had  sach  wine  as  Solo- 
mon would  have  left  his  throne  to  drink  in  his 
later  days,  and  we  went  back. 

I made  the  old  woman  take  me  to  her  wine 
cellar.  It  was  a vaulted  chamber,  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  some  twenty  feet 
by  ten,  and  not  more  than  six  high.  Around 
the  sides  and  in  the  middle  stood  fifteen  or 
twenty  earthen  jars,  each  of  which  was  large 
enough  to  hold  nearly  or  quite  thirty  gallons. 
These  were  open  at  the  top,  but  on  each  was 
laid  an  earthen  plate  which  closed  it,  and  I 
opened  one  after  another  and  tasted  every  vari- 
ety of  the  Galilean  wine.  Such  jars  as  these 
might  well  have  been  used  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

Some  was  new  and  raw,  unripe  and  unpleas- 
ant, the  bitter  taste  of  grape  seeds  predominant ; 
other  was  better,  more  like  a Beaune  Burgundy 
sweetened.  One  jar  was  not  a little  like  dead 
Champagne,  and  that  which  she  thought  best  of 
all  was  heavier  than  port,  thick,  oily,  and  sweet, 
strong  and  sharp  in  the  throat,  but  cloying  to 
the  taste.  I have  never  seen  any  thing  like 
this  wine  elsewhere,  except  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
house  of  one  Mordecai,  where  I tasted  the  same. 
The  Jews  esteem  it  as  above  all  other  wines. 
They  take  but  little  of  it  at  a time,  using  it  as 
we  do  a preserved  fruit  or  a rich  jelly.  It,  as 
well  as  all  the  others,  was  alcoholic.  There 
is  a preparation  of  boiled  grape-juice  called  dibs, 
which  resembles  molasses  in  taste  and  consist- 
ency, but  which  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  called 
wine,  and  is  no  more  wine  than  rum  is  molasses. 
This  is  used  by  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
a substitute  for  sugar  sirups  in  cooking.  An 
American  lady  in  Beyrout  told  me  that  she  had 
always  made  gingerbread  with  this  article,  and 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  printing-office 
connected  with  the  mission  had  imported  a bar- 
•rel  of  molasses  for  their  rollers,  she  begged  a 
pint  for  gingerbread,  but  it  was  a failure.  The 
dibs  was  better,  or  she  had  forgotten  how  to  use 
molasses. 

The  Lebanon  hills  are  extensively  covered 
with  grape  vines.  In  Damascus  I found  toler- 
able wine,  of  the  Tiberias  sort,  and  through  the 
Lebanon  country  excellent  wines  abounded.  I 
found  no  sour  wines,  except  that  at  Bethlehem 
and  Saint  Saba,  which  was  vile  stuff ; no  good 
sour  wines  any  where  in  Syria. 

In  Greece  one  looks  in  vain  for  classic  wines, 
but  in  Italy  they  are  well  represented  by  modem 
productions,  and  one  may,  by  paying  devoted 
attention  to  the  English  bankers  in  Naples,  buy 
a flask  of  good  Falernian  which  he  may  sip  as 
he  reads, 


“ EsTqul  nee  veteris  pocula  mmaricf 
Nec  partem  solid e demere  de  die 
SpemiL" 

Hor.  Od.  1.  1. 


My  own  recollections  of  the  “Falernus  Ager” 
bring  up  the  miserable  albergo  of  Saint  Agatha, 
a woe-begone  inn  near  Monte  Massico,  two 
Italian  soldiers  eating  hard  bread  and  swilling 
a vile  decoction  of  dye-stuffs,  and  a vain  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  get  a mouthful  that  I could 


eat  before  pushing  on  in  a hot  sunshine  to 
“ Capua’s  marble  halls,”  now  miserably  repre- 
sented by  modem  Capua. 

Of  Italian  wines  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Lachrymal  Chris ti  of  Naples.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  vineyard  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Abbey  of  Christ’s  Tear,  so  called,  doubtless, 
from  a relic  of  that  name  in  its  possession.  The 
idea  which  is  common  is  easily  accounted  for, 
that  the  wine  is  thus  called  profanely,  by  way 
of  extolling  its  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  of  it.  During  a 
fortnight  in  Naples  last  spring  I found  it  impos- 
sible to  aver  that  I had  seen  a drop  of  it,  though 
we  had  opened  more  than  twenty-eight  bottles 
so  called. 

At  the  Hotel  Vittoria  they  gave  us  a wine, 
clear  as  spring  water,  golden  in  color,  and  right 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  landlord  confessed, 
when  I cornered  him  one  day  in  the  office,  that 
it  was  a made-up  wine.  At  the  Cafe  d’Europe, 
the  largest  cafe  in  Italy,  they  gave  us  a rosy 
wine,  tasting  like  Champagne,  without  a sparkle; 
and  at  the  Hermitage,  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
old  monk  furnished  a bottle  of  deep-red  heavy 
wine,  which  he  vouched  for  as  veritable  Lach- 
ryma. 

Switzerland  produces  more  wines  than  mount- 
ains. At  the  smallest  Swiss  inn  they  will  give 
you  a wine  card  of  immense  length ; and  if  you 
call  it  through  they  will  never  fail  to  have  the 
wine  you  order,  though  a nice  taste  might  ob- 
serve that  from  three  to  six  specimens  would  be 
; taken  out  of  the  Bame  cask.  This  is  easily  done 
in  France  or  Europe  where  our  American  style 
of  labels  on  wine  bottles  is  almost  unknown.  A 
Parisian  landlord  knows  all  his  wines  by  the 
color  of  the  seal.  A bottle  with  a label  on  it  is 
a rarity  seldom  seen.  In  Switzerland  the  label 
is  usually  simply  the  name  of  the  wine,  and  a 
judicious  application  of  the  thumb  will  rub  this 
off,  showing  thereby  the  freshness  of  the  paste, 
if  you  try  it  as  soon  as  it  is  set  before  you.  But 
Swiss  wines  have  no  celebrity. 

Throughout  Southern  Europe  wine  is  a ne- 
cessary of  life.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  this 
in  America.  The  French  or  Italian  peasantry 
live  on  food  that  an  Irish  or  American  laborer 
would  starve  on.  A piece  of  hard  brown  bread 
and  a cup  of  red  wine  is  the  morning,  noon,  and 
evening  meal  of  the  large  majority  of  Southern 
Europeans.  If  the  wine  be  poor  or  be  costly  it 
is  a hardship,  and  the  recent  short  crops  of  grapes 
have  produced  distress  that  equals  semi-starva- 
tion, by  depriving  many  of  their  sole  substitute 
for  tea  and  coffee,  and  compelling  them  to  use 
water,  which  brings  disease  and  death  to  their 
families.  Large  quantities  of  dye-stuff  wine  are 
sold  in  the  heart  of  the  wine-growing  districts; 
•and  if  this  be  true  there,  what  chance  have  we 
here? 

The  Rhine  wines,  Hocks  as  we  sometimes 
hear  them  called,  have  greater  celebrity  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  America.  They  are  much  the 
most  expensive  of  European  wines,  the  rarer 
kinds  and  qualities  commanding  readily  prices 
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that  woald  be  considered  extravagant  here,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  A greenhorn  pay  twelve 
dollars  for  wine  that  he  finds  so  marked  on  a 
hotel  bill,  not  dreaming' that  he  cotdd  have  the 
same  wine  for  two,  if  he  ordered  it  by  another 
name. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  Rhine  is  the  chateau 
of  Johannisberg,  the  property  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  standing  back  from  the  river  a little  below 
the  village  of  Geisenheim,  where  this  celebrated 
wine  is  grown.  The  position  is  elevated,  and 
the  slope,  though  southern,  iaby  no  means  es- 
pecially warm. 

In  ancient  days  this  vineyard  belonged  to  an 
abbey,  as  did  most  of  the  famous  vineyards  of 
Europe.  But  it  passed  from  the  monks  of  the 
saint  whose  food  was  locust  and  wild  honey, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. Napoleon  snapped  it  up  as  a choice  bit 
and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Kellerman ; but  he  held 
it  only  during  the  days  of  the  empire,  and  in 
1816  it  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria to  Prince  Mettemich* 

It  contains  sixty-two  acres ; and  the  books 
say  that  it  produces,  in  the  best  years,  about  forty 
botts  of  seven  and  a half  ohms  each,  which 
makes  about  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
bottles  as  the  total  annual  product.  The  grapes 
are  not  gathered  here  until  they  are  more  than 
ripp,  and  even  rotten.  Those  which  fall  on  the 
ground  are  carefully  preserved.  As  a result, 
the  vintage  is  much  later  than  elsewhere. 

Every  lx>ttle  of  Johannisberg  is  signed  in  auto- 
graph by  the  steward  of  the  prince.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a complete  protection,  especially 
in  hotels,  where  the  empty  bottles  can  be  refill- 
ed with  poor  wine.  At  Weisbaden,  a half-day 
from  Johannisberg,  a bottle  of  the  blue  seal  is 
sold  for  the  equivalent  of  four  dollars  American ; 
a bottle  being  the  smallest  wine  bottle  known 
(except  what  are  called  half-bottles),  and  hold- 
ing about  a pint. 

The  wine  of  certain  years,  especially  that 
which  grew  over  the  cellars  of  the  castle,  a par- 
ticularly choice  spot,  is  not  to  be  purchased  for 
money.  Such  vintages  are  reserved  for  princely 
presents,  and  no  one  may  hope  to  taste  it  except 
in  a palace. 

Near  Erbach,  on  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Jo- 
hannisberg, lies  the  celebrated  Steinberg  Vine- 
yard, which  is  esteemed  second  only  to  Johan- 
nisberg. It  belongs  to  the  Duke  6f  Nassau,  and 
the  castle,  which  w as  once  the  convent  of  Eber- 
bach,  contains  his  choice  collection  of  wines. 
One  of  the  old  churches,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  filed  with  wine  presses. 

In  1836,  the  Duke  sold  half  his  wines  at  auc- 
tion. The  best  cask,  the  bride  of  the  cellar,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  which  was  Steinberger,  vint- 
age of  1823,  was  bought  by  Prince  Emile,  of 
Hesse,  for  6100  florins,  or  about  82500.  It  con- 
tained three  and  a half  ohms,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred bottles,  which  made  the  price  a little  over 
four  dollars  a bottle-— a higher  price  than  was 
ever  paid  for  Johannisberg  in  the  quantity. 

I hare  named  these  two  Rhine  wines,  because 


1 they  alone  Compose  the  first k and  best  class. 
They  are  produced  on  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  acres  of  land.  There  is,  probably,  more 
Johannisberg  and  Steinberg  wine,  so  called,  sold 
in  America  in  any  one  year  than  was  grown  in 
the  vineyards  in  any  ten.  Rndesheim,  Marko- 
brunner,  and  Hockheimer  are  esteemed  next, 
and  then  follows  a list  as  long  as  the  Rhine. 

Champagne  derives  its  name  from  that  part 
of  France.  We  apply  it  wrongly  to  any  spark- 
ling white  wine.  St.  Peray  is  not  Champagne, 
because  it  is  not  grown  in  Champagne. 

Epemay  is  the  great  centre  of  the  district  of 
this  wine,  and  here  are  the  vast  cellars  cut  in 
the  chalk  rock,  which  contain  the  largest  store 
of  sparkling  wine  to  be  fbund  in  any  one  collec- 
tion in  the  world. 

Champagne  is  produced  from  a small  sweet 
grape,  and,  contrary  to  common  belief,  these 
must  be  fully  ripe  to  produce  good  wine. 

The  first  expression  of  the  jnice  is  very  sweet, 
and  this  is  drawn  off  into  casks  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  When  the  fermentation 
ceases,  the  wine  is  dead  and  flat,  and  no  one 
would  imagine  that  it  could  be  made  fit  to 
drink;  but- in  the  spring  after  vintage  it  is  bot- 
tled, and  a new  fermentation  induced  by  putting 
into  each  bottle  a small  quantity  of  rock-candy 
dissolved  in  wine.  All  sediment  has  been  care- 
fully removed,  but  this  produces  a farther  sedi- 
ment. The  temperature  of  the  cellars  is  regu- 
lated with  great  care,  but  thousands  of  bottles 
explode.  The  usual  estimate  of  loss  is  ten  per 
cent.,  but  twenty  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  is  not 
an  uncommon  breakage.  It  is  well  known  that 
Madame  Cliquot,  of  Rheims,  the  largest  Cham- 
pagne grower  in  France,  lost,  in  the  spring  of 
1 848,  four  hundred  thousand  bottles,  so  great 
was  the  fermentation  produced  by  intensely  hot 
weather  that  came  on  in  April.  It  was  finally 
checked  by  great  quantities  of  ice  which  she 
brought  from  Paris  and  threw  into  the  cellars. 
This  breakage  is  not  always  a loss,  for  the  great- 
er it  is  the  more  i*  the  wine  esteemed  and  the 
higher  the  price. 

1 The  bottles  are  placed  on  shelves,  hr  a posi- 
tion slightly  inclining,  the  neck  downward,  and 
every  day  a man  passes  along  and  lifts  the  end 
of  each  bottle,  shaking  it  very  gently,  so  as  to 
detach  the  sediment  from  the  side,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  bottom  a little  more  elevated.  He  re- 
peats this  till  the  bottle  is  upright  and  the  sed- 
iment is  all  deposited  in  the  neck.  It  is  then 
ready  for  what  is  called  disgorging.  A man 
holds  the  ' bottle  in  his  hands,  cuts  the  string, 
and  the  cork  flies,  and  with  it  the  sediment  and 
dirty  wine.  It  is  done  as  swiftly  as  hands  can 
move ; the  bottle  is  filled  up  with  clear  wine, 
recorked,  and  placed  on  the  shelf  again.  Each 
bottle  goes  through  this  process  at  least  twice, 
and  often  three  times. 

All  Champagne  is  artificially  sweetened,  and 
all  colored  Champagne  is  artificially  colored. 
This  is  done  at  the  second  or  third  time  of  open- 
ing, by  filling  up  the  bottle  with  a solution  of 
rock-candy  in  wine,  white  wine  for  common 
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white  Champagne,  and  Ted  wine  for  pink  or  rose 
Champagne. 

Such  is  the  process  through  which  Champagne 
wine  passes.  In  the  immediate  Champagne  dis- 
tricts immense  quantities  of  imitation  wine  are 
pat  up,  chiefly  for  Russia  and  America.  All  the 
sparkling  Hock  and  Moselle  that  we  buy  are 
made  wines. 

France  has  produced,  itr  the  most  favorable 
seasons,  something  more  than  fifty  millions  of 
bottles  of  Champagne,  and  exported  twenty-five 
millions  to  Russia  alone ; while  to  England  and 
America  the  exportation,  added  to  a fair  esti- 
mate for  home  consumption,  exceeds  many 
times  over  the  total  product. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were,  well  styled  the 
“Princes  dee  bons  vine,-”  for  the  Cote  d’Or  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  good  and  cele- 
brated wines.  The  Clos-Vougeot,  Beaune, 
Chambertm,  and  a dozen  others,  are  almost  clas- 
sical. The  whole  country  is  crowned  with 
vines,  and  their  cultivation  is  the  chief  hus- 
bandry of  this  part  of  France. 

The  Vougeot  may  serve  us  for  an  example,  in 
describing  the  manufacture  of  which  we  shall 
describe  that  of  almost  any  claret  wine. 

The  grapes  are  brought  in  in  baskets  and 
thrown  into  large  troughs,  where  men  with  large 
wooden  shoes  tread  them  till  the  grapes  are 
nearly  all  crushed.  The  stalks  are  then  taken 
out.  Not  all  of  them,  for  a small  portion  left 
in  improves  the  wine.  The  must  from  the 
treading  runs  into  a vat,  into  which  are  thrown 
the  remaining  grapes  and  stems.  The  vat  is 
not  filled  by  about  a foot,  and  a sliding  lid  or 
top  is  put  in,  floating  on  the  surface.  This 
rises  with  the  fermentation  six  inches  above  the 
top,  but  the  stems  and  grape-skins  which  float 
occupy  this  space,  and  no  liquor  escapes.  The 
time  of  the  fermentation  varies  from  two  to 
twenty  days,  according  to  the  weather.  If  it  is 
hot  it  is  short,  and  in  that  case  the  wine  is  bet- 
ter. The  wine  is  then  drawn  off  into  butts  that 
hold  six  to  eight  hundred  gallons  each,  and  ev- 
ery few  months  is  pumped  from  one  to  another. 

Burgundy  wine  is  not  fit  for  sale  till  three  or 
four  years  old,  and  the  best  is  kept  ten  or  twelve 
years  and  then  bottled  by  the  grower.  A very 
common  notion,  that  wine  improves  by  age,  is 
well  known  to  be  false  after  a certain  period. 
All  good  wine  has  its  time  to  be  ripe  and  perfect, 
and  after  that  time  to  keep  it  is  a loss  of  interest 
on  your  money.  Of  course  to  drink  it  must  be 
understood  as  stopping  the  ronning  of  the  in- 
terest account. 

I close  this  article  by  a reminiscence  of  good 
wines.  The  best  spaiklmg  wine  that  I have 
ever  tasted  was  at  St.  Peray  on  the  Rhone, 
where  is  grown  this  prince  of  foaming  wines. 
The  best  red  wine  that  I found  in  travel  was  at 
Chalons  on  the  Saone,  where  I found  old  ripe 
Beaune ; but  the  best  Hock,  as  we  should  call  it 
in  America,  though  that  is  a misnomer,  I drank 
at  Constantinople.  It  was  Brousa  wine,  grown 
in  Asia  a few  miles  from  Stamboul,  under  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  Asian  Olympus.  It  was 
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by  far  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  juice  of 
the  grape  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a gentleman  who  ought  to  have  been, 
and  was,  a better  judge  of  wine  than  any  Amer- 
ican can  hope  to  be,  pronounced  it  equal  to  the 
best  Johannisberg  that  the  cellars  of  the  prince 
-could  furnish,  and  he  had  drunk  it  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Johaimisberg  many  tunes.  * 

LITTLE  DORRTT. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKERS. 

CHAPTER  XLVTlL— IN  WHICH  A GREAT  PATRI- 
OTIC CONFERENCB  18  HOLDEN* 

THE  famous  name  of  Merdle  became,  every 
day,  more  famous  in  the  land.  Nobody 
knew  that  the  Merdle  of  such  high  renown  had 
ever  done  any  good  to  any  one,  alive  or  dead, 
or  to  any  earthly  thing;  nobody  knew  that  he 
had  any  capacity  or  utterance  of  any  sort  in 
him,  which  had  ever  thrown,  for  any  creature, 
the  feeblest  farthing-candle  ray  of  light  on  any 
path  of  duty  or  diversion,  pain  or  pleasure,  toil 
or  rest,  fact  or  fancy,  among  the  multiplicity  of 
paths  in  the  labyrinth  trodden  by  the  sons  of 
Adam ; nobody  had  the  smallest  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  clay  of  which  this  object  of  worship 
was  made  to  be  other  than  the  commonest  clay, 
with  os  clogged  a wick  smouldering  inside  of  it 
as  ever  kept  an  image  of  humanity  from  tum- 
bling to  pieces.  All  people  knew  (or  thought 
they  knew)  that  he  had  made  himself  immense- 
ly rich;  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  more  dcgradedly  and 
less  excusably  than  the  darkest  savage  creeps 
out  of  his  hole  in  the  ground  to  propitiate,  in 
some  log  or  reptile,  the 'Deity  of  his  benighted 
soul. 

Nay,  the  high  priests  of  this  worship  had  the 
man  Wore  them  as  a protest  against  their 
meanness.  The  multitude  worshiped  on  trust 
— though  always*  distinctly  knowing  why— but 
the  officiators  at  the  altar  had  the  man  habitu- 
ally in  their  view.  They  sat  at  his  feasts,  and 
he  sat  at  theirs.  There  was  a spectre  always  at- 
tendant os  him,  saying  to  these  high  priests, 
“ Are  such  the  signs  you  trust,  and  love  to  hon- 
or ; this  head,  these  eyes,  this  mode  of  speech, 
the  tone  and  manner  of  this  man?  You  are 
the  levers  of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  and  the 
rulers  men.  When  half  a dozen  of  you  fall  out 
by  the  ears,  it  seems  that  mother  earth  can  give 
birth  to  no  other  rulers.  Does  your  qualifica- 
tion lie  in  the  superior  knowledgeof  men,  which 
accepts,  courts,  and  pufls  this  man  ? Or,  if  you 
are  competent  to  judge  aright  the  signs  I never 
fail  to  show  you  when  he  appears  among  you,  is 
your  superior  honesty  your  qualification  ?”  Two 
rather  ugly  questions  these,  always  going  about 
town  with  Mr*  Merdle ; and  there  was  a tacit 
agreement  that  they  must  be  stifled. 

In  Mrs.  Merdle^s  absence  abroad,  Mr.  Merdle 
•till  kept  the  great  house  open,  for  the  passage 
through  it  of  a stream  of  visitors.  A few  of  these 
took  affable  possession  of  the  establishment. 
Three  or  four  ladies  of  distinction  and  liveli- 
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ness  used  to  say  to  one  another,  “ Let  os  dine  at 
our  dear  Merdle’s  next  Thursday.  Whom  shall 
we  have?”  Our  dear  Merdle  would  then  re- 
ceive his  instructions;  and  would  sit  heavily 
among  the  company  at  table  and  wander  lump- 
ishly  about  his  drawing-rooms  afterward,  only 
remarkable  for  appearing  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  entertainment  beyond  being  in  its  way. 

The  Chief  Butler,  the  Avenging-Spirit  of  this 
great  man’s  life,  relaxed  nothing  of  his  severity. 
He  looked  on  at  these  dinners  when  the  bosom 
was  not  there,  as  he  looked  on  at  other  dinners 
when  the  bosom  was  there ; and  his  eye  was  a 
basilisk  to  Mr.  Merdle.  He  was  a hard  man, 
and  would  never  bate  an  ounce  of  plate  or  a 
bottle  of  wine.  He  would  not  allow  a dinner 
to  be  given,  unless  it  was  up  to  his  mark.  He 
set  forth  the  table  for  his  own  dignity.  If  the 
guests  chose  to  partake  of  what  was  served,  he 
saw  no  objection;  but  it  was  served  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  rank.  As  he  stood  by  the 
side-board  he  seemed  to  announce,  “ I have  ac- 
cepted office  to  look  at  this  which  is  now  before 
me,  and  to  look  at  nothing  less  than  this.”  If 
he  missed  the  presiding  bosom,  it  was  as  a part 
of  his  own  state  of  which  he  was,  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  temporarily  deprived.  Just 
as  he  might  have  missed  a centre-piece,  or  a 
choice  wine-cooler,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
banker’s. 

Mr.  Merdle  issued  invitations  for  a Barnacle 
dinner.  Lord  Decimus  was  to  be  there,  Mr.  Tite 
Barnacle  was  to  be  there,  the  pleasant  young 
Barnacle  was  to  be  there ; and  the  Chorus  of 
Parliamentary  Barnacles  who  went  about  the 
provinces  when  the  House  was  up,  warbling  the 
praises  of  their  Chief,  were  to  be  represented 
there.  It  was  understood  to  be  a great  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Merdle  was  going  to  take  up  the 
Barnacles.  Some  delicate  little  negotiations 
had  occurred  between  him  and  the  noble  Deci- 
mus— the  young  Barnacle  of  engaging  manners 
acting  as  negotiator — and  Mr.  Merdle  had  de- 
cided to  cast  the  weight  of  his  great  probity  and 
great  riches  into  the  Barnacle  scale.  Jobbery 
was  suspected  by  the  malicious;  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  indisputable  that  if  the  adherence 
of  the  immortal  Enemy  of  Mankind  could  have 
been  secured  by  a job,  the  Barnacles  would 
have  jobbed  him — for  the  good  of  the  country, 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Merdle  had  written  to  this  magnificent 
spouse  of  hers,  whom  it  was  heresy  to  regard  as 
any  thing  less  than  all  the  British  Merchants 
since  the  days  of  Whittington  rolled  into  one, 
and  gilded  three  feet  deep  all  over — had  written 
to  this  spouse  of  hers,  several  letters  from  Rome, 
in  quick  succession,  urging  upon  him  with  im- 
portunity that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  pro- 
vide for  Edmund  Sparkler.  Mrs.  Merdle  had 
shown  him  that  the  case  of  Edmund  was  urgent, 
and  that  infinite  advantages  might  result  from 
his  having  some  good  thing  directly.  In  the 
grammar  of  Mrs.  Merdle’s  verbs  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  there  was  only  one  Mood,  the 


Imperative ; and  that  Mood  has  only  one  Tense* 
the  Present.  Mrs.  Merdle’s  verbs  were  so  press- 
ing^ presented  to  Mr.  Merdle  to  conjugate,  that 
his  sluggish  blood  and  his  long  coat-cuffs  be- 
came quite  agitated. 

In  which  state  of  agitation,  Mr.  Merdle,  eva- 
sively rolling  his  eyes  round  the  Chief  Butler’s 
shoes  without  raising  them  to  the  index  of  that 
stupendous  creature’s  thoughts,  had  signified  to 
him  his  intention  of  giving  a special  dinner: 
not  a very  large  dinner,  but  a very  special  din- 
ner. The  Chief  Butler  had  signified,  in  return, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  look  on  at  the  most 
expensive  thing  in  that  way  that  could  be  done : 
and  the  day  of  the  dinner  was  now  come. 

Mr.  Merdle  stood  in  one  of  his  drawing-rooms, 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  important  guests.  He  seldom  or  never 
took  the  liberty  of  standing  with  his  back  to  his 
fire,  unless  he  was  quite  alone.  In  the  presence 
of  die  Chief  Butler  he  could  not  have  done  such 
a deed.  He  would  have  clasped  himself  by  the 
wrists  in  that  constabulary  manner  of  his,  and 
have  paced  up  and  down  the  hearth-rug,  or  gone 
creeping  about  among  the  rich  objects  of  furni- 
ture, if  his  oppressive  retainer  had  appeared  in 
the  room  at  that  very  moment.  The  sly  shad- 
ows which  seemed  to  dart  out  of  hiding  when 
the  fire  rose,  and  to  dart  back  into  it  when  the 
fire  fell,  were  sufficient  witnesses  of  his  making 
himself  so  easy.  They  were  even  more  than 
sufficient,  if  his  uncomfortable  glances  at  them 
might  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing. 

Mr.  Merdle’s  right  hand  was  filled  with  the 
evening  paper,  and  the  evening  paper  was  full 
of  Mr.  Merdle.  His  wonderful  enterprise,  his 
wonderful  wealth,  his  wonderful  Bank,  were  the 
fattening  food  of  the  evening  paper  that  night 
The  wonderful  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
projector,  establisher,  and  manager,  was  the 
latest  of  the  many  Merdle  wonders.  So  modest 
was  Mr.  Merdle  withal,  in  the  midst  of  these 
splendid  achievements,  that  he  looked  far  more 
like  a man  in  possession  of  his  house  under  a 
distraint,  than  a commercial  Colossus  bestriding 
his  own  hearth-rug,  while  the  little  ships  were 
sailing  in  to  dinner. 

Behold  the  vessels  coming  into  port!  The 
engaging  young  Barnacle  was  the  first  arrival ; 
but  Bar  overtook  him  on  the  stair-case.  Bar, 
strengthened  as  usual  with  his  double  eye-glass 
and  his  little  jury  droop,  was  overjoyed  to  see 
the  engaging  young  Barnacle ; and  opined  that 
we  W'ere  going  to  sit  in  Banco , as  we  lawyers 
called  it,  to  take  a special  argument  ? 

“Indeed,”  said  the  sprightly  young  Barqacle, 
whose  name  was  Ferdinand : “ how  60  ?” 

* 4 Nay,”  smiled  Bar.  “ If  you  don’t  know,  how 
can  I know  ? You  are  in  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple ; I am  one  of  the  admiring 
concourse  on  the  plain  without” 

Bar  could  be  light  in  hand,  or  heavy  in  hand, 
according  to  the  customer  he  had  to  deal  with. 
With  Ferdinand  Barnacle  he  was  gossamer. 
Bar  was  likewise  always  modest  and  self-depre- 
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ciatory — in  his  way.  Bar  was  a man  of  great 
variety ; bat  one  leading  thread  ran  through  the 
woof  of  all  his  patterns.  Every  man  with  whom 
he  had  to  do  was,  in  his  eyes,  a juryman ; and 
he  must  get  that  juryman  over,  if  he  could. 

“Our  illustrious  host  and  friend,”  said  Bar; 
“our  shining  mercantile  star;  going  into  pol- 
itics?” 

“Going?  He  has  been  in  Parliament  some 
time,  you  know,”  returned  the  engaging  young 
Barnacle. 

“ True,”  said  Bar,  with  his  light-comedy  laugh 
for  special  jurymen ; which  was  a very  differ- 
ent thing  from  his  low-comedy  laugh  for  comic 
tradesmen  on  common  juries : “ he  has  been  in 
Parliament  for  some  time.  Yet  hitherto  our 
star  has  been  a vacillating  and  wavering  star  ? 
Humph  ?” 

An  average  witness  would  have  been  seduced 
by  the  Humph  ? into  an  affirmative  answer.  But 
Ferdinand  Barnacle  looked  knowingly  at  Bar  as 
they  strolled  up  stairs,  and  gave  him  no  answer 
at  alL 

“Just  so,  just  so,”  said  Bar,  nodding  his  head, 
for  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  “ and 
therefore  I spoke  of  our  sitting  in  Banco  to  take 
a special  argument — meaning  this  to  be  a high 
and  solemn  occasion,  when,  as  Captain  Mac- 
heath  says,  i the  Judges  are  met;  a terrible 
show  r We  lawyers  are  sufficiently  liberal,  you 
see,  to  quote  the  Captain,  though  the  Captain 
is  severe  upon  us.  Nevertheless,  I think  I could 
put  in  evidence  an  admission  of  the  Captain’s,” 
said  Bar,  with  a little  jocose  roll  of  his  head; 
for,  in  his  legal  current  of  speech,  he  always 
assumed  the  air  of  rallying  himself  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world : “ an  admission  of  the 
Captain’s  that  Law,  in  the  gross,  is  at  least  in- 
tended to  be  impartial.  For,  what  says  the 
Captain,  if  I quote  him  correctly — and  if  not,” 
with  a light-comedy  touch  of  his  double  eye- 
glass on  his  companion’s  shoulder,  “ my  learned 
friend  will  set  me  right ; 

44  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree. 

To  curb  vioe  in  others  as  well  aa  in  me, 

I wonder  we  ha'n't  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  Tree !” 

These  words  brought  them  to  the  drawing- 
room, where  Mr.  Merdle  stood  before  the  fire. 
So  immensely  astounded  was  Mr.  Merdle  by  the 
entrance  of  Bar  with  such  a reference  in  his 
mouth,  that  Bar  explained  himself  to  have  been 
quoting  Gay.  “ Assuredly  not  one  of  our  West- 
minster Hall  authorities,”  said  he,  with  the  jury 
droop,  “ but  still  no  despicable  one  to  a man 
possessing  the  largely-practical  Mr.  Merdle’s 
knowledge  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Merdle  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  would 
say  something,  but  subsequently  looked  as  if  he 
thought  he  wouldn’t.  The  interval  afforded  time 
for  Bishop  to  be  announced. 

Bishop  came  in  with  meekness,  and  yet  with 
a strong  and  rapid  step,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get 
his  seven-league  dress-shoes  on,  and  go  round 
the  world  to  see  that  every  body  was  in  a satis- 
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factory  state.  Bishop  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  thing  significant  in  the  occasion.  That 
was  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his  demeanor. 

He  was  crisp,  fresh,  cheerful,  affable,  bland; 
but  so  surprisingly  innocent ! 

Bar  slided  up  to  prefer  his  politest  inquiries 
in  reference  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bishop.  Mrs. 

Bishop  had  been  a little  unfortunate  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  taking  cold  at  a Confirmation,  but  oth- 
erwise was  well.  Young  Mr.  Bishop  was  also 
well.  He  was  down,  with  his  young  wife  and 
little  family,  at  his  Cure  of  Souls— and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  was  curing  largely. 

The  representatives  of  the  Barnacle  Chorus 
dropped  in  next,  and  Mr.  Merdle’s  physician 
dropped  in  next.  Bar,  who  had  a bit  of  one 
eye  and  a bit  of  his  doable  eye-glass  for  every 
one  who  came  in  at  the  door,  no  matter  with 
whom  he  was  convening  or  what  he  was  talking 
about,  got  among  them  all  by  some  skillful  means, 
without  being  seen  to  get  at  them,  and  touched 
each  individual  gentleman  of  the  jury  on  his 
own  individual  favorite  spot.  With  some  of  the 
Chorus,  he  laughed  about  the  sleepy  member 
who  had  gone  out  into  the  lobby  the  other  night, 
and  voted  the  wrong  way : with  othen,  he  de- 
plored that  innovating  spirit  in  the  time  which 
could  not  even  be  prevented  from  taking  an  un- 
natural interest  in  the  public  service  and  the 
public  money : with  the  physician  he  had  a word 
to  say  about  the  general  health ; he  had  also  a 
little  information  to  ask  him  for,  concerning  a 
professional  man,  of  unquestioned  erudition  and 
polished  manners — but  those  credentials  in  their 
highest  development  he  believed  were  the  pos- 
session of  other  professors  of  the  healing  art 
(jury  droop)— whom  he  had  happened  to  have 
in  the  witness-box  the  day  bofore  yesterday,  and 
from  whom  be  had  elicited  in  cross-examination 
that  he  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  exponents  of 
this  new  mode  of  treatment  which  appeared  to 
Bar  to— eh? — well,  Bar  thought  so;  Bar  had 
thought,  and  hoped,  Physician  would  tell  him 
so.  Without  presuming  to  decide  where  doctors 
disagreed,  it  did  appear  to  Bar,  viewing  it  as  a 
question  of  common  sense  and  not  of  so-called 
legal  penetration,  that  this  new  system  was — 
might  be,  in  the  presence  of  so  great  an  author- 
ity— say,  Humbug  ? Ah ! Fortified  by  such  en- 
couragement, he  could  venture  to  say  Humbug ; 
and  now  Bar’s  mind  was  relieved. 

Mr.  Tite  Barnacle,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson’s 
celebrated  acquaintance,  had  only  one  idea  in 
his  head,  and  that  was  a wrong  one,  had  appear- 
ed by  this  time.  This  eminent  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Merdle,  seated  diverse  ways  and  with  ru- 
minating aspects,  on  a yellow  ottoman  in  the 
light  of  the  fire,  holding  no  verbal  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  bore  a strong  general  re- 
semblance to  the  two  cows  in  the  Cuyp  picture 
over  against  them. 

But,  now,  Lord  Decimus  arrived.  The  Chief 
Butler,  who  up  to  this  time  had  limited  himself 
to  a branch  of  his  usual  function  by  looking  At 
the  company  as  they  entered  (and  that,  with 
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more  of  defiance  than  favor),  put  himself  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  to  come  up  stairs  with  him 
and  announce  him.  Lord  Dedmus  being  an 
overpowering  peer,  a bashful  young  member  of 
the  Lower  House,  who  was  the  last  fish  but  ohe 
caught  by  the  Barnacles  and  who  had  been  in- 
vited on  this  occasion  to  commemorate  his  cap- 
ture, shut  his  eyes  when  his  Lordship  came  in. 

Lord  Decimus  nevertheless  was  glad  to  see 
the  Member.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mer- 
dle,  glad  to  see  Bishop,  glad  to  see  Bar,  glad  to 
see  Physician,  glad  to  see  Tite  Barnacle,  glad 
to  see  Chorus,  glad  to  see  Ferdinand  his  private 
secretary.  Lord  Decimus,  though  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earth,  was  not  personally  remark- 
able for  ingratiatory  manners,  and  Ferdinand 
had  coached  him  up  to  the  point  of  noticing  all 
the  fellows  he  might  find  there,  and  saying  he 
was  glad  to  see  them.  When  he  had  achieved 
this  rush  of  vivacity  and  condescension,  his  Lord- 
ship  composed  himself  into  the  picture  after 
Cuyp,  and  made  a third  cow  in  the  group. 

Bar,  who  felt  that  he  had  got  all  the  rest  of 
the  jury  and  must  now  lay  hold  of  the  Foreman, 
soon  came  sliding  up,  double  eye-glass  in  hand. 
Bar  tendered  the  weather,  as  a subject  neatly 
aloof  from  official  reserve,  for  the  Foreman’s 
consideration.  Bar  said  that  he  was  told  (as 
every  body  always  is  told,  though  who  tells  them, 
and  why,  will  for  ever  remain  a mystery),  that 
there  was  to  be  no  wall-fruit  this  year.  Lord 
Decimus  had  not  heard  any  thing  amiss  of  his 
peaches,  but  rather  believed,  if  his  people  were 
correct,  he  was  to  have  no  apples.  No  apples  ? 
Bar  was  lost  in  astonishment  and  concern.  It 
would  have  been  all  one  to  him,  in  reality,  if 
there  had  not  been  a pippin  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  his  show  of  interest  in  this  apple 
question  was  positively  painful.  Now,  to  what, 
Lord  Decimus — for  we  troublesome  lawyers 
loved  to  gather  information,  and  could  never 
tell  how  useful  it  might  prove  to  us — to  what, 
Lord  Decimus,  was  this  to  be  attributed  ? Lord 
Decimus  could  not  undertake  to  propound  any 
theory  about  it.  This  might  have  stopped  an- 
other man ; but  Bar,  sticking  to  him  fresh  as 
ever,  said,  “As  to  pears,  now?” 

Long  after  Bar  got  made  Attorney-General, 
this  was  told  of  him  as  a master-stroke.  Lord 
Decimus  had  a reminiscence  about  a pear-tree, 
formerly  growing  in  a garden  near  the  back  of 
his  dame's  house  at  Eton,  upon  which  pear-tree 
the  only  joke  of  his  life  perennially  bloomed.  It 
was  a joke  of  a compact  and  portable  nature, 
turning  on  the  difference  between  Eton  pears 
and  Parliamentary  pairs ; but  it  was  a joke,  a 
refined  relish  of  which  would  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared to  Lord  Decimus  impossible  to  be  had, 
without  a thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  tree.  Therefore,  the  story  at  first  had 
no  idea  of  such  a tree,  Sir,  then  gradually  found 
it  in  winter,  carried  it  through  the  changing 
seasons,  saw  it  bud,  saw  it  blossom,  saw  it  bear 
fruit,  saw  the  fruit  ripen,  in  short  cultivated  the 
trep  in  that  diligent  and  minute  manner  before 


i it  got  out  of  the  bed-room  window  to  steal  the 
fruit,  that  many  thanks  had  been  offered  up  by 
belated  listeners  for  the  tree’s  having  been  plant- 
ed and  grafted  prior  to  Lord  Decimus's  time. 
Bar’s  interest  in  apples  was  so  overtopped  by 
the  wrapt  suspense  in  which  he  pursued  the 
changes  of  these  pears,  from  the  moment  when 
Lord  Decimus  solemnly  opened  with  “Your 
mentioning  pears  recalls  to  my  remembrance  a 
pear-tree,”  down  to  the  rich  conclusion,  “And 
so  we  pass,  through  the  various  changes  of  life, 
from  Eton  pears  to  Parliamentary  pairs,”  that 
he  had  to  go  down  stairs  with  Lord  Decimus, 
and  even  then  to  be  seated  next  him  at  table,  in 
order  that  he  might  hear  the  anecdote  out.  By 
that  time,  Bar  felt  that  he  had  secured  the  Fore- 
man, and  might  go  to  dinner  with  a good  ap- 
petite. 

It  was  a dinner  to  provoke  an  appetite,  though 
he  had  not  had  one.  The  rarest  dishes,  sump- 
tuously cooked  and  sumptuously  served ; the 
choicest  fruits  ; the  most  exquisite  wines ; mar- 
vels of  workmanship  in  gold  and  silver,  china 
and  glass ; innumerable  things  delicious  to  the 
senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  sight,  were  insinuated 
into  its  composition.  Oh,  what  a wonderful  man 
this  Merdle,  what  a great  man,  what  a master 
man,  how  blessedly  and  enviably  endowed — in 
one  word,  what  a rich  man ! 

He  took  his  usual  poor  eighteenpennyworth 
of  food,  in  his  usual  indigestive  way,  and  had 
as  little  to  say  for  himself  as  ever  a wonderful 
man  had.  Fortunately  Lord  Decimus  waa  one 
of  those  sublimities  who  have  no  occasion  to  he 
talked  to,  for  they  can  be  at  any  time  sufficient- 
ly occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
greatness.  This  enabled  the  bashful  young 
member  to  keep  his  eyes  open  long  enough  at 
a time  to  see  his  dinner.  But,  whenever  Lord 
Decimus  spoke,  he  shut  them  again. 

The  agreeable  young  Barnacle,  and  Bar,  were 
the  talkers  of  the  party.  Bishop  would  have 
been  exceedingly  agreeable  also,  but  that  his  in- 
nocence stood  in  his  way.  He  was  so  soon  left 
behind.  When  there  was  any  little  hint  of  any 
thing  being  in  the  wind,  he  got  lost  directly. 
Worldly  affairs  were  too  much  for  him;  he 
couldn’t  make  them  out  at  all. 

This  was  observable  when  Bar  said,  incident- 
ally, that  he  was  happy  to  have  heard  that  we 
were  soon  to  have  the  advantage  of  enlisting  on 
the  good  side,  the  sound  and  plain  sagacity — 
not  demonstrative  or  ostentatious,  but  thorough- 
ly sound  and  practical— of  our  friend  Mr.  Spark- 
ler. 

Ferdinand  Barnacle  laughed,  and  said,  oh, 
yes,  he  believed  so.  A vote  was  a vote,  and  al- 
ways acceptable. 

Bar  was  sorry  to  miss  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Sparkler  to-day,  Mr.  Merdle. 

“He  is  away  with  Mrs.  Merdle,”  returned 
that  gentleman,  slowly  coming  out  of  a long  ab- 
straction, in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been 
fitting  a table-spoon  up  his  sleeve.  “It  is  not 
indispensable  for  him  to  be  on  the  spot." 
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“The  magic  name  of  Merdle,”  said  Bar,  with 
the  jury  droop,  44  no  doubt  will  suffice  for  all." 

“ Why — yea — I believe  so,”  assented  Mr.  Mer- 
dle, putting  the  spoon  aside,  and  clumsily  hiding 
each  of  his  hands  in  the  coat-cuff  of  the  other 
hand.  “I  believe  the  people  in  my  interest 
down  there,  will  not  make  any  difficulty.” 

44  Model  people !”  said  Bar. 

“I  am  glad  you  approve  of  them,”  said  Mr. 
Merdle. 

44  And  the  people  of  those  other  two  places, 
noi^”  pursued  Bar,  with  a bright  twinkle  in  his 
keen  eye,  as  it  slightly  turned  in  the  direction 
of  his  magnificent  neighbor  ; 44  we  lawyers  are 
always  curious,  always  inquisitive,  always  pick- 
ing up  odds  and  ends  for  our  patch- work  minds, 
since  there  is  no  knowing  when  and  where  they 
may  fit  into  some  corner;  the  people  of  those 
other  two  places,  now?  Do  they  yield  so  laud- 
ably to  the  vast  and  cumulative  influence  of  such 
enterprise  and  such  renown ; do  those  little  rills 
become  absorbed  so  quietly  and  easily,  and,  as 
it  were  by  the  influence  of  natural  laws,  so  beau- 
tifully, in  the  swoop  of  the  majestic  stream  as  it 
flows  upon  its  wondrous  way  enriching  the  sur- 
rounding lands  ; that  their  course  is  perfectly  to 
be  calculated,  and  distinctly  to  be  predicated  ?” 

Mr.  Merdle,  a little  troubled  by  Bar’s  elo- 
quence, looked  fitfully  about  the  nearest  salt- 
cellar for  some  moments,  and  then  said,  hesi- 
tating: 

44  They  are  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  of  their  duty 
to  Society.  They  will  return  any  body  I send 
to  them  for  that  purpose.” 

“Cheering  to  know,”  said  Bar.  44 Cheering 
to  know.” 

The  three  places  in  question  were  three  little 
rotten  holes  in  this  Island,  containing  three  lit- 
tle ignorant,  drunken,  guzzling,  dirty,  out-of-the- 
way  constituencies,  that  had  reeled  into  Mr. 
Merdle’s  pocket.  Ferdinand  Barnacle  laughed 
in  his  easy  way,  and  airily  said  they  were  a nice 
set  of  fellows.  Bishop,  mentally  perambulating 
among  paths  of  peace,  was  altogether  swallowed 
up  in  absence  of  mind. 

4 4 Pray,”  asked  Lord  Decimus,  casting  his  eyes 
around  the  table, 44  what  is  this  story  I have  heard 
of  a gentleman  long  confined  in  a debtor’s  pris- 
on, proving  to  be  of  a wealthy  family,  and  hav- 
ing come  into  the  inheritance  of  a large  sum 
of  money  ? I have  met  with  a variety  of  allu- 
sions to  it  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  it,  Fer- 
dinand ?” 

44 1 only  know  this  much,”  said  Ferdinand, 
“ that  he  has  given  the  Department  with  which 
I have  the  honor  to  be  associated ;”  this  spark- 
ling young  Barnacle  threw  off  the  phrase  sport- 
ively, as  who  should  say,  We  know  all  about 
these  forms  of  speech,  but  we  must  keep  it  up, 
we  must  keep  the  game  alive ; 44  no  end  of  trou- 
ble, and  has  put  us  into  innumerable  fixes.” 

44 Fixes?”  repeated  Lord  Decimus,  with  a 
majestic  pausing  and  pondering  on  the  word 
that  made  the  bashful  member  shut  his  eyes 
quite  tight.  44  Fixes  ?” 
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“A  very  perplexing  business  indeed,”  ob- 
served Mr.  Tite  Barnacle,  with  an  air  of  grave 
resentment. 

44  What, ’’said  Lord  Decimus, 44  was  the  char- 
acter of  his  business ; what  was  the  nature  of 
these — a — fixes,  Ferdinand?” 

44  Oh,  it’s  a good  story,  as  a story,”  returned 
that  gentleman ; 44  as  good  a thing  of  its  kind 
as  need  be.  This  Mr.  Dorrit  (his  name  is  Dor- 
rit)  had  incurred  a responsibility  to  us,  ages  be- 
fore the  fairy  came  out  of  the  Bank  and  gave 
him  his  fortune,  under  a bond  he  had  signed 
for  the  performance  of  a contract  which  was 
not  at  all  performed.  He  was  partner  in  a house 
in  some  large  way — spirits,  or  buttons,  or  wine, 
or  blacking,  or  oatmeal,  or  woolen,  or  pork,  or 
hooks  and  eyes,  or  iron,  or  treacle,  or  shoes,  or 
something  or  other  that  was  wanted  for  troops, 
or  seamen,  or  somebody — and  the  house  burst, 
and  we  being  among  the  creditors,  detainers  were 
lodged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  a scientific 
manner,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  When  the  fairy 
had  appeared,  and  he  wanted  to  pay  us  off, 
egad  we  had  got  into  such  an  exemplary  state 
of  checking  and  counter-checking,  signing  and 
counter-signing,  that  it  was  six  months  before 
we  knew  how  to  take  the  money,  or  how  to  give 
a receipt  for  it.  It  was  a triumph  of  public  bus- 
iness,” said  this  handsome  young  Barnacle, 
laughing  heartily.  44  You  never  saw  such  a lot 
of  forms  in  your  life.  4 WTiy,’  the  attorney  said 
to  me  one  day,  4 if  I wanted  this  office  to  give 
me  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  instead  of 
take  it,  I couldn’t  have  more  trouble  about  it.’ 

4 You  are  right,  old  fellow,’  I told  him,  4 and  in 
future  you’ll  know  that  we  have  something  to 
do  here.’  ” The  pleasant  young  Barnacle  fin- 
ishecLby  once  more  laughing  heartily.  He  was 
a very  easy,  pleasant  fellow  indeed,  and  his  man- 
ners were  exceedingly  winning. 

Mr.  Tite  Barnacle’s  view  of  the  business  was 
of  a less  airy  character.  He  took  it  ill  that  Mr. 

Dorrit  had  troubled  the  Department  by  wanting 
to  pay  the  money,  and  considered  it  a grossly 
informal  thing  to  do  after  so  many  years.  But 
Mr.  Tite  Barnacle  was  a buttoned-up  man,  and 
consequently  a weighty  one.  All  buttoned-up 
men  are  weighty.  All  buttoned-up  men  are  be- 
lieved in.  Whether  or  no  the  reserved  and 
never-exercised  power  of  unbuttoning,  fascinates 
mankind;  whether  or  no  wisdom  is  supposed 
to  condense  and  augment  when  buttoned  up, 
and  to  evaporate  when  unbuttoned;  it  is  certain 
that  the  man  to  whom  importance  is  accorded 
is  the  buttoned-up  man.  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle 
never  would  have  passed  for  half  his  current 
value,  unless  his  coat  had  been  always  buttoned 
up  to  his  white  cravat. 

44  May  I ask,”  said  Lord  Decimus,  44  if  Mr. 

Darrit — or  Dorrit — has  any  family  ?” 

Nobody  else  replying,  the  host  said,  44  He  has 
two  daughters,  my  lord.” 

“Oh  I You  are  acquainted  with  him?”  ask- 
ed Lord  Decimus. 

“Mrs.  Merdle  is.  Mr.  Sparkler  is,  too.  In 
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fact,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  “I  rather  believe  that 
one  of  the  young  ladies  has  made  an  impression 
on  Edmund  Sparkler.  He  is  susceptible,  and — 
I — think — the  conquest — ” Here  Mr.  Merdle 
stopped,  and  looked  at  the  table-cloth : as  he 
usually  did  when  he  found  himself  observed  or 
listened  to. 

Bar  was  uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that  the 
Merdle  family  and  this  family  had  already  been 
brought  into  contact.  He  submitted,  in  a low 
voice  across  the  table  to  Bishop,  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  analogical  illustration  of  those  physical 
laws,  in  virtue  of  which  Like  flies  to  Like.  He 
regarded  this  power  of  attraction  in  wealth  to 
draw  wealth  to  it,  as  something  remarkably  in- 
teresting and  curious — something  indefinably 
allied  to  the  loadstone  and  gravitation.  Bish- 
op, who  had  ambled  back  to  earth  again  when 
the  present  theme  was  broached,  acquiesced. 
He  said  it  was  indeed  highly  important  to  So- 
ciety that  one  in  the  trying  situation  of  unex- 
pectedly finding  himself  invested  with  a power 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  Society,  should  become, 
as  it  were,  merged  in  the  superior  power  of  a 
more  legitimate  and  more  gigantic  growth,  the 
influence  of  which  (as  in  the  case  of  our  friend, 
at  whose  board  we  sat)  was  habitually  exercised 
in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  Society. 
Thus,  instead  of  two  rival  and  contending  flames, 
a larger  and  a lesser,  each  burning  with  a lurid 
and  uncertain  glare,  we  had  a blended  and  a 
softened  light,  whose  genial  ray  diffused  an 
equable  warmth  throughout  the  land.  Bishop 
seemed  to  like  his  own  way  of  putting  the  case 
very  much,  and  rather  dwelt  upon  it;  Bar, 
meanwhile  (not  to  throw  away  a juryman),  mak- 
ing a show  of  sitting  at  his  feet  aud  feeding  on 
bis  precepts. 

The  dinner  and  dessert  being  three  hours 
long,  the  bashful  member  cooled  in  the  shadow 
of  Lord  Decimus  faster  than  he  warmed  with 
fbod  and  drink,  and  had  but  a chilly  time  of  it. 
Lord  Decimus,  like  a tall  tower  in  a flat  coun- 
try, seemed  to  project  himself  across  the  table- 
cloth, hide  the  light  from  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, cool  the  honorable  member's  marrow,  and 
give  him  a woeful  idea  of  distance.  When  he 
asked  this  unfortunate  traveler  to  take  wine,  he 
encompassed  his  faltering  steps  with  the  gloom- 
iest of  shades ; and  when  he  said, “ Your  health, 
Sir  1”  all  around  him  was  barrenness  and  des- 
olation. 

At  length  Lord  Decimus,  with  a coffee-cup 
in  his  hand,  began  to  hover  about  among  the 
pictures,  and  to  cause  an  interesting  speculation 
to  arise  in  all  minds  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
bis  ceasing  to  hover,  and  enabling  the  smaller 
birds  to  flutter  up  stairs;  which  could  not  be 
done  until  he  had  urged  his  noble  pinions  in 
that  direction.  After  some  delay,  and  several 
stretches  of  his  wings  which  came  to  nothing, 
he  soared  to  the  drawing-rooms. 

And  here  a difficulty  arose,  which  always 
dees  arise  when  two  people  are  specially  brought 
together  at  a dinner  to  confer  with  one  another. 


Every  body  (except  Bishop,  who  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  it)  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  dinner 
had  been  eaten  and  drunk,  specifically  to  the 
end  that  Lord  Decimus  and  Mr.  Merdle  should 
have  five  minutes’  conversation  together.  The 
opportunity  so  elaborately  prepared  was  now  ar- 
rived, and  it  seemed  from  that  moment  that  no 
merely  human  ingenuity  could  so  much  as  get 
the  two  chieftains  into  the  same  room.  Mr. 
Merdle  and  his  noble  guest  persisted  in  prowl- 
ing about  at  opposite  ends  of  the  perspective. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  engaging  Ferdinar^  to 
bring  Lord  Decimus  to  look  at  the  bronze 
horses  near  Mr.  Merdle.  Then  Mr.  Merdle 
evaded,  and  wandered  away.  It  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  bring  Mr.  Merdle  to  Lord  Decimus,  to 
tell  him  the  history  of  the  unique  Dresden  vases. 
Then  Lord  Decimus  evaded,  and  wandered 
away,  while  he  was  getting  his  man  up  to  the 
mark. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a thing  as  this  ?"  said 
Ferdinand  to  Bar,  when  he  had  been  baffled 
twenty  times. 

“ Often,"  returned  Bar. 

“Unless  I butt  one  of  them  into  an  appointed 
comer,  and  you  butt  the  other,"  said  Ferdinand, 
“ it  will  not  come  off  at  alL” 

“Very  good,”  said  Bar.  “Til  butt  Merdle, 
if  you  like ; but,  not  my  lord.” 

Ferdinand  laughed,  in  the  midst  of  his  vexa- 
tion. “ Confound  them  both  Y*  said  he,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  “ I want  to  get  away.  Why 
the  deuce  can't  they  come  together ! They  both 
know  what  they  want  and  mean  to  da  Look 
at  them!” 

They  were  still  looming  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  perspective,  each  with  an  absurd  pretense 
of  not  having  the  other  on  his  mind,  which  could 
not  have  been  more  transparently  ridiculous 
though  his  real  mind  had  been  chalked  on  his 
back.  Bishop,  who  had  just  now  made  a third 
with  Bar  and  Ferdinand,  but  whose  innocence 
had  again  cut  him  out  of  the  subject  and  washed 
him  in  sweet-oil,  was  seen  to  approach  Lord 
Decimus  and  glide  into  conversation. 

“I  must  get  Merdle's  doctor  to  catch  and 
secure  him,  I suppose,"  said  Ferdinand ; “ and 
then  I must  lay  hold  of  my  illustrious  kinsman, 
and  decoy  him  if  I can — drag  him  if  I can’t — 
to  the  conference.” 

“ Since  you  do  me  the  honor,"  said  Bar,  with 
his  slyest  smile, 44  to  ask  for  my  poor  aid,  it  shall 
be  yours  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I don’t 
think  this  is  to  be  done  by  one  man.  But,  if 
you  will  undertake  to  pen  my  lord  into  that 
farthest  drawing-room  where  he  is  now  so  pro- 
foundly engaged,  1 will  undertake  to  bring  our 
dear  Merdle  into  the  presence,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  away." 

“Done!”  said  Ferdinand.  “Done!"  said 
Bar. 

Bar  was  a sight  wondrous  to  behold,  and  full 
of  matter,  when,  jauntily  waving  his  double  eye- 
glass by  its  ribbon,  and  jauntily  drooping  to  a 
Universe  of  Jurymen,  he,  in  the  most  accidental 
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timaelf  at  Mr.  Mer-  Lord  Deciraus,  to  detain  the  host  with  chopping 
ed  that  opportunity  our  dry  chaff  of  law,  was  really  too  bad!  An- 
te him,  on  which  he  other  time ! Bar  was  truly  repentant,  and  would 
tided  by  the  Light  of  not  my  another  syllable.  Would  Bishop  favor 
(Here  he  took  Mr  him  with  half  a dozen  words?  (He  had  now 
i him  gently  away.)  set  Merdle  down  on  a couch,  side  by  side  with 
call  A.  B.,  advanced  Lord  Deeimus,  and  to  it  they  most  go  now,  or 
ey,  which  we  would  never.) 

s,  to  a client  or  cus-  And  now  the  rest  of  the  company,  highly  ex- 
d call  P.  Q*  (Here,  cited  and  interested,  always  excepting  Bishop, 
1 Lord  Decimus.  he  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  any  thing 
is  a security  for  the  was  going  on,  formed  in  one  group  round  the 
to  P.  Q.f  whom  we  fire  in  the  next  drawing-room,  and  pretended 
here  were  placed  in  to  bo  chatting  easily  on  an  infinite  variety  of 
cb  of  a freehold  es-  small  topics,  while  every  body’s  thoughts  and 
Blinkiter  Doddles.  eyes  were  secretly  straying  toward  the  secluded 
A limited  right  of  pair.  The  Chorus  were  excessively  nervous,  per- 
woods  of  Blinkiter  haps  as  laboring  under  the  dreadful  apprchen- 
P.  Qm  then  past  his  sion  that  some  good  thing  was  going  to  be  di- 
>uld  caLl  X.  Y. — but  verted  from  them.  Bishop  alone  talked  stead- 
In  the  presence  of  j ily  and  evenly.  He  conversed  with  the  great 
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Physician  on  that  relaxation  of  the  throat  with 
which  young  curates  were  too  frequently  afflict- 
ed, and  on  the  means  of  lessening  the  great  prev- 
alence of  that  disorder  in  the  church.  Physi- 
cian, as  a general  rule,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  know  how  to  read, 
before  you  made  a profession  of  reading.  Bishop 
said  dubiously,  did  he  really  think  so?  And 
Physician  said,  decidedly,  yes  he  did. 

Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  skirmished  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle ; he  kept  about  midway  between  it  and 
the  two,  as  if  some  sort  of  surgical  operation 
were  being  performed  by  Lord  Decimus  on  Mr. 
Merdle,  or  by  Mr.  Merdle  on  Lord  Decimus, 
and  his  services  might  at  any  moment  be  re- 
quired as  Dresser.  In  fact,  within  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  Lord  Decimus  called  to  him  u Ferdi- 
nand !”  and  he  went  and  took  his  place  in  the 
conference  for  some  five  minutes  more.  Then 
a half-suppressed  gasp  broke  out  among  the 
Chorus;  for  Lord  Decimus  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  Again  coached  up  by  Ferdinand  to  the 
point  of  making  himself  popular,  he  Bhook  hands 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner  with  the  whole 
company,  and  even  said  to  Bar,  u I hope  you 
were  not  bored  by  my  pears  ?”  To  which  Bar 
retorted,  “Eton,  my  lord,  or  Parliamentary?” 
neatly  showing  that  he  had  mastered  the  joke, 
and  delicately  insinuating  that  he  could  never 
forget  it  while  life  remained. 

All  the  grave  importance  that  was  buttoned 
up  in  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle  took  itself  away  next ; 
and  Ferdinand  took  himself  away  next,  to  the 
opera.  Some  of  the  rest  lingered  a little,  marry- 
ing golden  liqueur  glasses  to  Buhl  tables  with 
sticky  rings ; on  the  desperate  chance  of  Mr. 
Merdle’s  saying  something.  But  Mr.  Merdle, 
as  usual,  oozed  sluggishly  and  muddily  about 
his  drawing-room,  saying  never  a word. 

In  a day  or  two  it  was  announced  to  all  the 
town  that  Edmund  Sparkler,  Esquire,  son-in- 
law  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Merdle  of  world-wide 
renown,  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office;  and  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, to  all  true  believers,  that  this  admirable 
appointment  was  to  be  hailed  as  a graceful  and 
gracious  mark  of  homage,  rendered  by  the  grace- 
ful and  gracious  Decimus,  to  that  commercial 
interest  which  must  ever  in  a great  commercial 
country — and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  blast  of 
trumpet.  So,  bolstered  by  this  mark  of  Govern- 
ment homage,  the  wonderful  Bank  and  all  the 
other  wonderful  undertakings  went  on  and  went 
up;  and  gapers  came  to  Harley  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  only  to  look  at  the  house  where  the 
golden  wonder  lived. 

And  when  they  saw  the  Chief  Butler  looking 
out  at  the  hall  door  in  his  moments  of  conde- 
scension, the  gapers  said  how  rich  he  looked, 
and  wondered  how  much  money  he  had  in  the 
wonderful  Bank.  But  if  they  had  known  that 
respectable  Nemesis  better,  they  would  not  have 
wondered  about  it,  and  would  have  stated  the 
amount  with  the  utmost  precision. 


CHAPTER  XUX.-THE  PROGRESS  OF  AN  EPI- 
DEMIC. 

That  it  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  stay  a moral 
infection  as  a physical  one ; that  such  a disease 
will  spread  with  the  malignity  and  rapidity  of 
the  Plague ; that  the  contagion,  when  it  has 
once  made  head,  will  spare  no  pursuit  or  con- 
dition, but  will  lay  hold  on  people  in  the  sound- 
est health,  and  become  developed  in  the  most 
unlikely  eonstitutions ; is  a fact  as  firmly  estab- 
lished by  experience  as  that  we  human  creat- 
ures breathe  an  atmosphere.  A blessing  be- 
yond appreciation  would  be  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, if  the  tainted,  in  whose  weakness  or  wick- 
edness these  virulent  disorders  are  bred,  could 
be  instantly  seized  and  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment (not  to  say  summarily  smothered)  before 
the  poison  is  communicable. 

As  a vast  fire  will  fill  the  air  to  a great  dis- 
tance with  its  roar,  so  the  sacred  flame  which 
the  mighty  Barnacles  had  fanned  caused  the 
air  to  resound  more  and  more  with  die  name 
of  Merdle.  It  was  deposited  on  every  lip,  and 
carried  into  every  ear.  There  never  was,  there 
never  had  been,  there  never  again  should  be, 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Merdle.  Nobody,  as  afore- 
said, knew  what  he  had  done ; but  every  body 
knew  him  to  be  the  greatest  that  had  appeared. 

Down  in  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  where  there 
was  not  one  unappropriated  half-penny,  as  lively 
an  interest  was  taken  in  this  paragon  of  men  as 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mrs.  Plomish,  now  es- 
tablished in  the  small  grocery  and  general  trade 
in  a snug  little  shop  at  the  crack  end  of  the 
Yard,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  with  her  little  old 
father  and  Maggy  acting  as  assistants,  habitually 
held  forth  about  him  over  the  counter,  in  con- 
versation with  her  customers.  Mr.  Plornish, 
who  had  a small  share  in  a small  builder's  busi- 
ness in  the  neighborhood,  said,  trowel  in  hand, 
on  the  tops  of  scaffolds  and  on  the  tiles  of  houses, 
that  people  did  tell  him  as  Mr.  Merdle  was  the 
one,  mind  you,  to  put  us  all  to  rights  in  respects 
of  that  which  all  on  us  looked  to,  and  to  bring 
us  all  safe  home  as  much  we  needed,  mind  you, 
for  toe  to  be  brought  Mr.  Baptist,  6ole  lodger 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plomish,  was  reputed  in  whis- 
pers to  lay  by  the  savings  which  were  the  result 
of  his  simple  and  moderate  life,  for  investment 
in  one  of  Mr.  Merdle’s  certain  enterprises.  The 
female  Bleeding  Hearts,  when  they  came  for 
ounces  of  tea  and  hundredweights  of  talk,  gave 
Mrs.  Plomish  to  understand,  That  how,  ma'am, 
they  had  heard  from  their  cousin  Mary  Anne, 
which  worked  in  the  line,  that  his  lady’s  dresses 
would  fill  three  wagons.  That  bow  she  was  as 
handsome  a lady,  ma’am,  as  lived,  no  matter 
wheres,  and  a busk  like  marble  itself.  That 
how,  according  to  what  they  was  told,  ma’am, 
it  was  her  son  by  a former  husband  as  was  took 
into  the  Government;  and  a General  he  had 
been,  and  armies  he  had  marched  again  and 
victoiy  crowned,  if  all  you  heard  was  to  be  be- 
lieved. That  how  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Mer- 
dle’s words  had  been,  that  if  they  could  bare 
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made  it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  whole  gov- 
ernment he  would  have  took  it  without  a profit, 
bat  that  take  it  he  coaid  not  and  stand  a loss. 
That  how  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  ma’am,  that 
he  should  lose  by  it,  his  ways  being,  as  you  might 
say  and  utter  no  falsehood,  paved  with  gold; 
but  that  how  it  was  to  be  much  regretted  that 
something  handsome  hadn’t  been  got  up  to  make 
it  worth  his  while ; for  it  was  snch  and  only  such 
that  knowed  the  heighth  to  which  the  bread  and 
butchers’  meat  had  rose,  and  it  was  such  and 
only  such  that  both  could  and  would  bring  that 
heighth  down. 

So  rife  and  potent  was  the  fever  in  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard,  that  Mr.  Pancks’s  rent  days  caused 
fio  interval  in  the  patients.  The  disease  took 
the  singular  form,  on  those  occasions,  of  caus- 
ing the  infected  to  find  an  unfathomable  ex- 
cuse and  consolation  in  allusions  to  the  magic 
name. 

“ Now,  then !”  Mr.  Pancks  would  say,  to  a de- 
faulting lodger,  “Pay  upl  Come  on!” 

“I  haven’t  got  it,  Mr.  Pancks,”  Defaulter 
would  reply.  “ I tell  you  the  truth,  Sir,  when 
I say  I haven’t  got  so  much  as  a single  sixpence 
of  it  to  bless  myself  with.” 

“Well!  This  won’t  do,  you  know,”  Mr. 
Pancks  would  retort.  “You  don’t  expect  it 
trill  do ; do  you  ?” 

Defaulter  would  admit,  with  a low-spirited 
“No,  Sir,”  having  no  such  expectation. 

“ My  proprietor  isn’t  going  to  stand  this,  you 
know,”  Mr.  Pancks  would  proceed.  “ He  don’t 
send  me  here  for  this.  Pay  up  1 Come  1” 

The  Defaulter  would  make  answer,  “ Ah,  Mr. 
Pancks.  If  I was  the  rich  gentleman  whose 
name  is  in  every  body’s  mouth — if  my  name 
was  Merdle,  Sir — I’d  soon  pay  up,  and  be  glad 
to  do  it.” 

Dialogues  on  the  rent-question  usufdly  took 
place  at  the  house-doors  or  in  the  entries,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  deeply-interested 
Bleeding  Hearts.  They  always  received  a ref- 
erence of  this  kind  with  a low  murmur  of  re- 
sponse, as  if  it  were  convincing ; and  the  De- 
faulter, however  blank  and  discomfited  before, 
always  eheered  up  a little  in  making  it. 

“ If  I was  Mr.  Merdle,  Sir,  you  wouldn’t  have 
cause  to  complain  of  me  then.  No,  believe  me  T’ 
the  Defaulter  would  proceed,  with  a shake  of  the 
head.  “ I’d  pay  up  so  quick  then,  Mr.  Pancks, 
that  you  shouldn’t  have  to  ask  me.” 

The  response  would  be  heard  again  here,  im- 
plying that  it  was  impossible  to  say  any  thing 
fairer,  and  that  this  was  the  next  thing  to  pay- 
ing the  money  down. 

Mr.  Pancks  would  be  now  reduced  to  saying 
as  he  booked  the  case,  “Well ! You’ll  have  the 
broker  in,  and  be  turned  out;  that’s  what'll  hap- 
pen to  you.  It’s  no  use  talking  to  me  about  Mr. 
Merdle.  You  are  not  Mr.  Merdle,  any  more  than 
I am.” 

“No,  Sir,”  the  Defaulter  would  reply.  “I 
only  wish  you  were  him.  Sir.” 

The  response  would  take  this  up  quickly : re- 


plying with  great  feeling,  “ Only  wish  you  were 
him,  Sir.” 

“You’d  be  easier  with  us  if  you  were  Mr. 
Merdle,  Sir,”  the  Defaulter  would  ge  on,  with 
rising  spirits,  “ and  it  would  be  better  for  all 
parties.  Better  for  our  sakes,  and  better  for 
yours,  too.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  no  one 
then.  Sir.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  us,  and 
you  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  yourself.  You’d  be 
easier  in  your  own  mind,  Sir,  and  you’d  leave 
others  easier,  too,  you  would,  if  you  were  Mr. 
Merdle.” 

Mr.  Pancks,  in  whom  these  impersonal  com- 
pliments produced  an  irresistible  sheepishness, 
never  rallied  after  such  a charge.  He  could 
only  bite  his  nails  and  puff  away  to  the  next 
Defaulter.  The  responsive  Bleeding  Hearts 
would  then  gather  round  the  Defaulter  whom 
he  had  just  abandoned,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant rumors  would  circulate  among  them,  to 
their  great  comfort,  touching  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Merdle’s  ready  money. 

From  one  of  the  many  such  defeats  of  one 
of  many  rent-days,  Mr.  Pancks,  having  finished 
his  day’s  collection,  repaired,  with  his  note-book 
under  his  arm,  to  Mrs.  Plomish’s  corner.  Mr. 
Pancks’s  object  was  not  professional,  but  social. 
He  had  had  a trying  day,  and  wanted  a little 
brightening.  By  this  time  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Plornish  family,  having  often 
looked  in  upon  them,  at  similar  seasons,  and 
borne  his  part  in  recollections  of  Miss  Dorrit. 

Mrs.  Plornish’s  shop-parlor  had  been  decor- 
ated under  her  own  eye,  and  presented,  on  the 
side  toward  the  shop,  a little  fiction  in  which 
Mrs.  Plornish  unspeakably  rejoiced.  This  poet- 
ical heightening  of  the  parlor  consisted  iu  the 
wall  being  painted  to  represent  the  exterior  of 
a thatched  cottage ; the  artist  having  introduced 
(in  as  effective  a manner  as  he  found  compati- 
ble with  their  highly  disproportionate  dimen- 
sions) the  real  door  and  window.  The  modest 
sun-dower  and  hollyhock  were  depicted  as  flour- 
ishing with  great  luxuriance  on  this  rustic  dwell- 
ing, while  a quantity  of  dense  smoke  issuing 
from  the  chimney  indicated  good  cheer  within, 
and  also,  perhaps,  that  it  had  not  been  lately 
swept.  A faithful  dog  was  represented  as  fly- 
ing at  the  legs  of  the  friendly  visitor,  from  the 
threshold;  and  a circular  pigeon-house,  envel- 
oped in  a cloud  of  pigeons,  arose  from  behind 
the  garden-paling.  On  the  door  (when  it  was 
shut),  appeared  the  semblance  of  a brass  plate^ 
presenting  the  inscription,  Happy  Cottage,  T. 
and  M.  Plornish;  the  partnership  expressing 
man  and  wife.  No  Poetry  and  no  Art  ever 
charmed  the  imagination  more  than  the  union 
of  the  two  in  this  counterfeit  cottage  charmed 
Mrs.  Plornish.  It  was  nothing  to  her  that  Plor- 
nish had  a habit  of  leaning  against  it  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  after  work,  when  his  hat  blot- 
ted out  the  pigeon-house  and  all  the  pigeons, 
when  his  back  swallowed  up  the  dwelling,  when 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  uprooted  the  blooming 
garden  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
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To  Mrs.  Plornish,  it  was  still  a most  beautiful 
cottage,  a most  wonderful  deception;  and  it 
made  no  difference  that  Mr.  Plornish’s  eve  was 
some  inches  above  the  level  of  the  gable  bed- 
room in  the  thatch.  To  come  out  into  the  shop 
after  it  was  shut,  and  hear  her  father  sing  a 
song  inside  this  cottage,  was  a perfect  Pastoral 
to  Mrs.  Plornish,  the  Golden  Age  revived.  And 
truly  if  that  famous  period  had  been  revived,  or 
had  ever  been  at  all,  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er it  would  have  produced  many  more  heartily 
admiring  daughters  than  the  poor  woman. 

Warned  of  a visitor  by  the  tinkling  bell  at 
the  shop-door,  Mrs.  Plornish  came  out  of  Happy 
Cottage  to  see  who  it  might  be.  44  I guessed  it 
was  you,  Mr.  Pancks,”  said  she,  “for  it’s  quite 
your  regular  night;  ain’t  it?  Here’s  father, 
you  see,  come  out  to  serve  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  like  a brisk  young  shopman.  Ain’t  he 
looking  well?  Father’s  more  pleased  to  see 
you  than  if  you  was  a customer,  for  he  dearly 
loves  a gossip;  and  when  it  turns  upon  Miss 
Dorrit,  he  loves  it  all  the  more.  You  never 
heard  father  in  such  voice  as  he  is  in  at  pres- 
ent,” said  Mrs.  Plornish,  her  own  voice  quaver- 
ing, she  was  so  proud  and  pleased.  44  He  gave 
us  Strephon  last  night,  to  that  degree  that  Plor- 
nish gets  up  and  makes  him  this  speech  across 
the  table.  ‘John  Edward  Nandy,*  says  Plor- 
nish to  father,  ‘I  never  heard  you  come  the 
warbles  as  I have  heard  you  come  the  warbles 
this  night.’  An't  it  gratifying,  Mr.  Pancks, 
though;  really?” 

Mr.  Pancks,  who  had  snorted  at  the  old  man 
in  his  friendliest  manner,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  casually  asked  whether  that  lively  Altro 
chap  had  come  in  yet  ? Mrs.  Plornish  answered 
no,  not  yet,  though  he  had  gone  to  the  West- 
End  with  some  work,  and  had  said  he  should  be 
back  by  tea-time.  Mr.  Pancks  was  then  hospi- 
tably pressed  into  Happy  Cottage,  where  he  en- 
countered the  elder  Master  Plornish  just  come 
home  from  school.  Examining  that  young  stu- 
dent, lightly,  on  the  educational  proceedings  of 
the  day,  he  found  that  the  more  advanced  pupils 
who  were  in  large  text  and  the  letter  M,  had 
been  set  the  copy,  44  Merdle,  Millions.” 

“And  how  are  you  getting  on,  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish,” said  Pancks,  “since  we’re  mentioning 
millions?” 

“ Very  steady  indeed,  Sir,”  returned  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish. 4 4 Father  dear,  would  you  go  into  the  shop 
and  tidy  the  window  a little  bit  before  tea,  your 
taste  being  so  beautiful  ?” 

John  Edward  Nandy  trotted  away,  much  grat- 
ified, to  comply  with  his  daughter’s  request. 
Mrs.  Plornish,  who  was  always  in  mortal  terror 
of  mentioning  pecuniary  affairs  before  the  old 
gentleman,  lest  any  disclosure  she  made  might 
rouse  his  spirit  and  induce  him  to  run  away  to 
the  workhouse,  was  thus  left  free  to  be  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Pancks. 

“It’s  quite  true  that  the  business  is  very 
steady  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Plornish,  lowering 
her  voice;  “and  has  a excellent  connection. 


The  only  thing  that  stands  in  its  way,  Sir,  is 
the  Credit.” 

This  drawback,  rather  severely  felt  by  most 
people  who  engaged  in  commercial  transactions 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard, 
was  a large  stumbling-block  in  Mrs.  Plomish’s 
trade.  When  Mr.  Dorrit  had  established  her 
in  the  business,  the  Bleeding  Hearts  had  shown 
an  amount  of  emotion  and  a determination  to 
support  her  in  it,  that  did  honor  to  human  na- 
ture. Recognizing  her  claim  upon  their  gener- 
ous feelings  as  one  who  had  long  been  a mem- 
ber of  their  community,  they  pledged  them- 
selves, with  great  feeling,  to  deal  with  Mrs. 
Plornish,  come  what  would,  and  bestow  their 
patronage  on  no  other  establishment.  Influ- 
enced by  these  noble  sentiments,  they  had  even 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  purchase  little  luxuries 
in  the  grocery  and  butter  line  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed ; saying  to  one  another,  that 
if  they  did  stretch  a point,  was  it  not  for  a neigh- 
bor and  a friend,  and  for  whom  ought  a point 
to  be  stretched  if  not  for  such?  So  stimulated, 
the  business  was  extremely  brisk,  and  the  arti- 
cles in  stock  went  off  with  the  greatest  celerity. 
In  short,  if  the  Bleeding  Hearts  had  but  paid, 
the  undertaking  would  have  been  a complete 
success ; whereas,  by  reason  of  their  exclusively 
confining  themselves  to  owing,  the  profits  actu- 
ally realized  had  not  yet  begun  to  appear  in  the 
books. 

Mr.  Pancks  was  making  a very  porcupine  of 
himself  by  sticking  his  hair  up,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  state  of  accounts,  when  old  Mr. 
Nandy,  re-entering  the  cottage  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  entreated  them  to  come  and  look  at 
the  strange  behavior  of  Mr.  Baptist,  who  seemed 
to  have  met  with  something  that  had  scared 
him.  All  three  going  into  the  shop,  and  watch- 
ing through  the  window,  then  saw  Mr.  Baptist, 
pale  and  agitated,  go  through  the  following  ex- 
traordinary performances.  First,  he  was  ob- 
served hiding  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading 
down  into  the  Yard,  and  peeping  up  and  down 
the  street,  with  his  head  cautiously  thrust  out 
close  to  the  side  of  the  shop  door.  After  very 
anxious  scrutiny,  he  came  out  of  his  retreat, 
and  went  briskly  down  the  street  as  if  he  were 
going  away  altogether;  then,  suddenly  turned 
about,  and  went,  at  the  same  pace  and  with  the 
same  feint,  up  the  street.  He  had  gone  no  fur- 
ther up  the  street  than  he  had  gone  down,  when 
he  crossed  the  road  and  disappeared.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  last  manoeuvre  was  only  apparent 
when  his  entering  the  shop  with  a sudden  twist, 
from  the  steps  again,  explained  that  he  had 
made  a wide  and  obscure  circuit  round  to  the 
other,  or  Doyce  and  Clennam,  end  of  the  Yard, 
and  had  come  through  the  Yard  and  bolted  in. 
He  was  out  of  breath  by  that  time,  as  he  might 
well  be ; and  his  heart  seemed  to  jerk  faster  than 
the  little  shop-bell,  as  it  quivered  and  jingled  be- 
hind him  with  his  hasty  shutting  of  the  door. 

“Hallo,  old  chap!”  said  Mr.  Pancks.  “Al- 
tro, old  boy  1 What’s  the  matter  f* 
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Mr.  Baptist,  or  Signor  Cavalletto,  nndcrstood 
English  now  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Pancks  him- 
self, and  could  speak  it  very  well  too.  Never- 
theless, Mrs.  Plomish,  with  a pardonable  vani- 
ty in  that  accomplishment  of  hers  which  made 
her  all  but  Italian,  stepped  in  as  interpreter. 

il%  ask  know,”  said  Mrs.  Plomish,  “ w hat  go 
wrong  ?” 

“Come  into  the  happy  little  cottage,  Pndrona,* 
returned  Mr.  Baptist,  imparting  great  stealthi- 
ness to  his  flurried  back- handed  shake  of  his 
right  forefinger.  “ Come  there f* 

Mrs.  Plornish  was  proud  of  the  title  Padrone, 
which  she  regarded  as  signifying : not  so  much 
Mistress  of  the  house,  a«  Mistress  of  the  Italian 
tongue.  She  immediately  complied  with  Mr. 
Baptist's  request,  and  they  all  went  into  the 
cottage. 

“E  ope  you  no  fright,”  said  Mrs.  Plomish 
then,  interpreting  Mr.  Pancks  in  a new  way, 
with  her  usual  fertility  of  resource.  “What 
appeu?  Peuka  Padrona !*’ 


“I  have  aeon  some  one,”  returned  Baptist* 
“ I have  rincontrato  him.” 

“ Im  ? Oo  him  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Plomish. 

“A  bad  man.  A baddest  man.  I have  hoped 
that  I should  never  see  him  again.” 

M Ow  you  know  im  bad  V*  asked  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish. 

“ It  docs  not  matter,  Padrona,  I know  it  too 
well.** 

“E  see  you?”  asked  Mrs.  Plomish. 

“No.  I hope  not,  I believe  not.” 

u He  says,”  Mrs,  Plornlsh  then  interpreted, 
addressing  her  father  and  Pancks  with  mild  con* 
deseension,  “that  he  has  met  a bad  man,  but 
be  hopes  the  bad  man  didn’t  see  him. — Why/* 
inquired  Mrs.  Plomish,  reverting  to  the  Italian 
language,  “why  ope  bad  man  no  see?** 

“Padrona,  dearest/*  returned  the  little  for- 
eigner whom  she  so  considerately  protected, 
“ do  not  ask,  I pray.  Once  again,  I say  it  mat- 
ters not.  I have  fear  of  this  mail.  I do  not  wish 
to  see  him,  I do  not  wish  to  be  known  of  him — 
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never  again  I Enough,  most  beautiful.  Leave 
it  there !” 

The  topic  was  so  disagreeable  to  him,  and  so 
put  his  usual  liveliness  to  the  rout,  that  Mrs. 
Plornish  forbore  to  press  him  further:  the  rath- 
er as  the  tea  had  been  drawing  for  some  time  on 
the  hob.  But  she  was  not  the  less  surprised  and 
curious  for  asking  no  more  questions ; neither 
was  Mr.  Pencks,  whose  expressive  breathing  had 
been  laboring  hard,  since  the  entrance  of  the  lit- 
tle man,  like  a locomotive  engine  with  a great 
load  getting  up  a steep  incline.  Maggy,  now 
better  dressed  than  of  yore,  though  still  faith- 
ful to  the  monstrous  character  of  her  cap,  had 
been  in  the  background  from  the  first  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes,  which  staring  and  gaping  feat- 
ures were  not  diminished  in  breadth  by  the  un- 
timely suppression  of  the  subject.  However,  no 
more  was  said  about  it,  though  much  appeared 
to  be  thought  on  all  sides : by  no  means  except- 
ing the  two  young  Plomishcs,  who  partook  of  the 
evening  meal  as  if  their  eating  the  bread  and 
butter  were  rendered  almost  superfluous  by  the 
painful  probability  of  the  worst  of  men  shortly 
presenting  himself  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
them.  Mr.  Baptist,  by  degrees,  began  to  chirp 
a little ; but  never  stirred  from  the  seat  he  had 
taken  behind  the  door  and  close  to  the  window, 
though  it  was  not  his  usual  place.  As  often  as 
the  little  bell  rang,  he  started  and  peeped  out 
secretly,  with  the  end  of  the  little  curtain  in  his 
hand,  and  the  rest  before  his  face ; evidently  not 
at  all  satisfied  but  that  the  man  he  dreaded  had 
tracked  him  through  all  his  doublings  and  turn- 
ings, with  the  certainty  of  a terrible  bloodhound. 

The  entrance,  at  various  times,  of  two  or  three 
customers  and  of  Mr.  Plornish,  gave  Mr.  Bap- 
tist just  enough  of  this  employment  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  company  fixed  upon  him.  Tea 
was  over,  and  the  children  were  abed,  and  Mrs. 
Plornish  was  feeling  her  way  to  the  dutiful  pro- 
posal that  her  father  should  favor  them  with 
Chloe,  when  the  bell  again  rang,  and  Mr.  Clen- 
nam  came  in. 

Clennam  had  been  poring  late  over  his  books 
and  letters ; for  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office  ravaged  his  time  sorely. 
Over  and  above  that,  he  was  depressed  and 
made  uneasy  by  the  late  occurrence  at  his 
mother’s.  He  looked  worn  and  solitary.  He 
felt  so,  too;  but,  nevertheless,  was  returning 
home  from  his  counting-house  by  that  end  of 
the  Yard,  to  give  them  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  received  another  lotter  from  Miss  Dorrit. 

The  news  made  a sensation  in  the  cottage 
which  drew  off  the  general  attention  from  Mr. 
Baptist.  Maggy,  who  pushed  her  way  into  the 
foreground  immediately,  would  have  seemed  to 
draw  in  the  tidings  of  her  Little  Mother,  equal- 
ly at  her  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes,  but  that 
the  last  were  obstructed  by  tears.  She  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  when  Clennam  assured  her 
that  there  were  hospitals,  and  very  kindly  con- 
ducted hospitals,  in  Rome.  Mr.  Pancks  rose  into 
new  distinction  in  virtue  of  being  specially  re- 


membered in  the  letter.  Every  body  was  pleased 
and  interested,  and  Clennam  was  well  repaid  for 
his  trouble. 

“But  you  are  tired,  Sir.  Let  me  make  you 
a cup  of  tea,”  said  Mrs.  Plornish,  44  if  you’ll  con- 
descend to  take  such  a thing  in  the  cottage ; and 
many  thanks  to  you,  too,  I am  sure,  for  bearing 
us  in  mind  so  kindly.” 

Mr.  Plornish  deeming  it  incumbent  on  him, 
as  host,  to  add  his  personal  acknowledgments, 
tendered  them  in  the  form  which  always  ex- 
pressed his  highest  ideal  of  a combination  of 
ceremony  with  sincerity. 

“John  Edward  Nandy,”  said  Mr.  Plornish, 
addressing  the  old  gentleman.  44  Sir.  If  s not 
too  often  that  you  see  unpretending  actions 
without  a spark  of  pride,  and  therefore  when 
you  see  them  give  grateful  honor  unto  the  same, 
being  that  if  you  don’t  and  live  to  want  ’em  it 
follows  serve  you  right.” 

To  which  Mr.  Nandy  replied: 

44 1 am  heartily  of  your  opinion,  Thomas,  and 
which  your  opinion  is  the  same  as  mine,  and 
therefore  no  more  words  and  not  being  back- 
ward with  that  opinion,  which  opinion  giving  it 
as  yes,  Thomas,  yes,  is  the  opinion  in  which 
yourself  and  me  must  ever  be  unanimously  jined 
by  all,  and  where  there  is  not  difference  of  opin- 
ion there  can  be  none  but  one  opinion,  which 
fully  no,  Thomas,  Thomas,  no !” 

Arthur,  with  less  formality,  expressed  him- 
self gratified  by  their  high  appreciation  of  so 
very  slight  an  attention  on  his  part ; and  ex- 
plained as  to  the  tea  that  he  had  not  yet  dined, 
and  was  going  straight  home  to  refresh  after  a 
long  day’s  labor,  or  he  would  have  readily  ac- 
cepted the  hospitable  offer.  As  Mr.  Pancks 
was  somewhat  noisily  getting  his  steam  up  for 
departure,  he  concluded  by  asking  that  gentle- 
man if  he  would  walk  with  him  ? Mr.  Pancks 
said  he  desired  no  better  engagement,  and  the 
two  took  leave  of  Happy  Cottage. 

44  If  you  will  come  home  with  me,  Pancks,” 
said  Arthur,  when  they  got  into  the  street,  “and 
will  share  what  dinner  or  supper  there  is,  it  will 
be  next  door  to  an  act  of  charity;  for  I am 
weary  and  out  of  sorts  to-night” 

“Ask  me  to  do  a greater  thing  than  that,” 
said  Pancks,  “ when  you  want  it  done,  and  I'll 
do  it” 

Between  this  eccentric  personage  and  Clen- 
nam, a tacit  understanding  and  accord  had  been 
always  improving  since  Mr.  Pancks  flew  over 
Mr.  Rugg’s  back  in  the  Marshalsea  Yard.  When 
the  carriage  drove  away  on  the  memorable  day 
of  the  family’s  departure,  these  two  had  looked 
after  it  together,  and  had  walked  slowly  away 
together.  When  the  first  letter  came  from  Lit- 
tle Dorrit,  nobody  was  more  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  her  than  Air.  Pancks.  The  second  letter, 
at  that  moment  in  Clennam’s  breast-pocket,  par- 
ticularly remembered  him  by  name.  Though  he 
had  never  before  made  any  profession  or  protes- 
tation to  Clennam,  and  though  what  he  had  just 
said  was  little  enough  as  to  the  words  in  which 
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it  was  expressed,  Clennam  had  long  had  a grow-  ; 
ing  belief  that  Mr.  Pancks,  in  his  own  odd  way, 
was  becoming  attached  to  him.  All  these  strings 
intertwining,  made  Pancks  a very  cable  of  an- 
ehorage  that  night. 

44 1 am  quite  alone,”  Arthur  explained  as  they 
walked  on.  “My  partner  is  away,  busily  en- 
gaged at  a distance  on  his  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  you  shall  do  just  as  you  like.” 

44  Thank  you.  You  didn’t  take  particular  no- 
tice of  little  Altro  just  now ; did  you  ?”  said 
Pancks. 

“No.  Why?” 

44  He's  a bright  fellow,  and  I like  him,”  said 
Pancks.  44  Something  has  gone  amiss  with  him 
to-day.  Have  you  any  idea  of  any  cause  that 
can  have  overset  him  ?” 

“You  surprise  me!  None  whatever.” 

Mr.  Pancks  gave  his  reasons  for  the  inquiry. 
Arthur  was  quite  unprepared  for  them,  and  quite 
unable  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  them. 

44  Perhaps  you'll  ask  him,”  said  Pancks,  44  as 
he's  a stranger?” 

44  Ask  him  what  ?”  returned  Clennam. 

44  What  he  has  on  his  mind.” 

44 1 ought  first  to  see  for  myself  that  he  has 
something  on  his  mind,  I think,”  said  Clennam. 
44 1 have  found  him  in  every  way  so  diligent,  so 
grateful  (for  little  enough),  and  so  trustworthy, 
that  it  might  look  like  suspecting  him.  And 
that  would  be  very  unjust.” 

44 True,”  said  Pancks.  “But,  I say!  You 
oughtn't  to  be  any  body’s  proprietor,  Mr.  Clen- 
nam. You’re  much  too  delicate.” 

44  For  the  matter  of  that,”  returned  Clennam, 
langhing,  44 1 have  not  a large  proprietary  share 
in  Cavalletto.  His  carving  is  his  livelihood.  He 
keeps  the  keys  of  the  Factory,  watches  it  every 
alternate  night,  and  acts  as  a sort  of  housekeeper 
to  it  generally ; but,  we  have  little  work  in  the 
way  of  his  ingenuity,  though  we  give  him  what 
we  have.  No ! I am  rather  his  adviser  than 
his  proprietor.  To  call  me  his  standing  counsel 
and  his  banker  would  be  nearer  the  fact.  Speak- 
ing of  being  his  banker,  is  it  not  curious,  Pancks, 
that  the  ventures  which  run  just  now  in  so  many 
people’s  heads,  should  run  even  in  little  Caval- 
letto’s  ?” 

44  Ventures?”  retorted  Pancks,  with  a snort. 
44  What  ventures  ?” 

“These  Merdle  enterprises.” 

“Oh!  Investments,”  said  Pancks.  “Ay, 
ay ! I didn't  know  you  were  speaking  of  invest* 
ments.” 

His  quick  way  of  replying  caused  Clennam  to 
look  at  him,  with  a doubt  whether  he  meant 
more  than  he  said.  As  it  was  accompanied, 
however,  with  a quickening  of  his  pace  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  laboring  of  his  ma- 
chinery, Arthur  did  not  pursue  the  matter,  and 
they  soon  arrived  at  his  house. 

A dinner  of  soup  and  a pigeon-pie,  served  on 
a little  round  table  before  the  fire,  and  flavored 
With  a bottle  of  good  wine,  oiled  Mr.  Panck's 
works  in  a highly  effective  manner.  So  that 


when  Clennam  produced  his  Eastern  pipe,  and 
handed  Mr.  Pancks  another  Eastern  pipe,  the 
latter  gentleman  was  perfectly  comfortable. 

They  puffed  fora  while  in  silence,  Mr.  Pancks 
like  a steam-vessel  with  wind,  tide,  calm  water, 
and  all  other  sea-going  conditions,  in  her  favor. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  spoke  thus : 

44  Yes.  Investments  is  the  word.” 

Clennam,  with  his  former  look,  said  44  Ah !” 

44 1 am  going  back  to  it,  you  see,”  said  Pancks. 

44  Yes.  I see  you  are  going  back  to  it,”  re- 
turned Clennam,  wondering  why. 

44  Wasn’t  it  a curious  thing  that  they  should 
run  in  little  Altro's  head?  Eh?”  said  Pancks 
as  he  smoked.  44  Wasn’t  that  how  you  put  it  ?” 

44  That  was  what  I said.” 

44  Ay ! But,  think  of  the  whole  Yard  having 
got  it.  Think  of  their  all  meeting  me  with  it, 
on  my  collecting  days,  here  and  there  and  every 
where.  Whether  they  pay,  or  whether  they 
don’t  pay.  Merdle,  Merdle,  Merdle.  Always 
Merdle.” 

44  Very  strange  how  these  runs  on  an  infatua- 
ation  prevail,”  said  Arthur. 

44  An't  it  ?”  returned  Pancks.  After  smoking 
for  a minute  or  so,  more  dryly  than  comported 
with  his  recent  oiling,  he  added : 44  Because  you 
see  these  people  don’t  understand  the  subject.” 

44  Not  a bit,”  assented  Clennam. 

44 Not  a bit,”  cried  Pancks.  “Know  nothing 
of  figures.  Know  nothing  of  money  questions. 
Never  made  a calculation.  Never  worked  it, 
Sir!” 

“If  they  had — ” Clennam  was  going  on  to 
say;  when  Mr.  Pancks,  without  change  of  coun- 
tenance produced  a sound  so  far  surpassing  all 
his  usual  efforts,  nasal  or  bronchial,  that  he 
stopped. 

“If  they  had  ?”  repeated  Pancks  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone. 

44 1 thought  you — spoke,”  said  Arthur,  hesita- 
ting what  name  to  give  the  interruption. 

44 Not  at  all,”  said  Pancks.  “Not  yet.  I 
may  in  a minute.  If  they  had  ?” 

44  If  they  had,”  observed  Clennam,  who  was  a 
little  at  a loss  how  to  take  his  friend,  44  why,  I 
suppose  they  would  have  known  better.” 

44 How  so,  Mr.  Clennam?”  Pancks  asked, 
quickly,  and  with  an  odd  effect  of  having  been 
from  the  commencement  of  the  conversation 
loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  he  now  fired  off. 
“They're  right,  you  know.  They  don’t  mean 
to  be,  but  they’re  right.” 

44  Right  in  sharing  Cavalletto's  inclination  to 
speculate  with  Mr.  Merdle  ?” 

44  Per-fectly,  Sir,”  said  Pancks.  44  I’ve  gone 
into  it.  I’ve  made  the  calculations.  I’ve  worked 
it.  They’re  safe  and  genuine.”  Relieved  by 
having  got  to  this,  Mr.  Pancks  took  as  long  a 
pull  as  his  lungs  would  permit  at  his  Eastern 
pipe,  and  looked  sagaciously  and  steadily  at 
Clennam  while  inhaling  and  exhaling  too. 

In  those  moments,  Mr.  Pancks  began  to  give 
out  the  dangerous  infection  with  which  he  was 
laden.  It  is  the  manner  of  communicating  these 
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diseases;  it  is  the  subtle  way  in  which  they  go 
about. 

“Do  you  mean,  my  good  Pencks,”  asked 
Clennam,  emphatically,  “that  you  would  put 
that  thousand  pounds  of  yours,  let  us  say,  for 
instance,  out  at  this  kind  of  interest  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Pancks.  “Already  done 
it,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Pancks  took  another  long  inhalation,  an- 
other long  exhalation,  another  long  sagacious 
look  at  Clennam. 

“ I tell  you,  Mr.  Clennam,  Tve  gone  into  it,” 
said  Pancks.  “He’s  a man  of  immense  re- 
sources— enormous  capital — government  influ- 
ence. They’re  the  best  schemes  afloat.  They’re 
safe.  They’re  certain.” 

“Well!”  returned  Clennam,  looking  first  at 
him  gravely,  and  then  at  the  fire  gaavely.  “ You 
surprise  me !” 

“Bah!”  Pancks  retorted.  “Don’t  say  that, 
Sir.  It’s  what  you  ought  to  do  yourself.  Why 
don’t  you  do  as  I do  ?” 

Of  whom  Mr.  Pancks  had  taken  the  preva- 
lent disease,  he  could  no  more  have  told  than 
if  he  had  unconsciously  taken  a fever.  Bred 
at  first,  as  many  physical  diseases  are,  in  the 
wickedness  of  men,  and  then  disseminated  in 
their  ignorance,  these  epidemics,  after  a period, 
get  communicated  to  many  sufferers  who  are  nei- 
ther ignorant  nor  wicked.  Mr.  Pancks  might, 
or  might  not,  have  caught  the  illness  himself 
from  a subject  of  this  class ; but,  in  this  category 
he  appeared  before  Clennam,  and  the  infection 
he  threw  off  was  all  the  more  virulent. 

“And  you  have  really  invested,”  Clennam 
had  already  passed  to  that  word,  “your  thou- 
sand pounds,  Pancks  ?” 

“To  be  sure,  Sir!”  replied  Pancks,  boldly, 
with  a puff  of  smoke.  “And  only  wish  it  was 
ten!” 

Now,  Clennam  had  two  subjects  lying  heavy 
on  his  lonely  mind  that  night;  the  one,  his 
partner’s  long-deferred  hope;  the  other,  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  at  his  mother’s.  In  the 
relief  of  having  this  companion,  and  of  feeling 
that  he  could  trust  him,  he  passed  on  to  both, 
and  both  brought  him  round  again,  with  an  in- 
crease and  acceleration  of  force,  to  his  point 
of  departure. 

It  came  about  in  the  simplest  manner.  Quit- 
ting the  investment  subject,  after  an  interval  of 
silent  looking  at  the  fire  through  the  smoke  of 
his  pipe,  he  told  Pancks  how  and  why  he  was 
occupied  with  the  great  national  Department. 
“A  hard  case  it  has  been,  and  a hard  case  it  is, 
on  Doyce,”  he  finished  by  saying,  with  all  the 
honest  feeling  the  topic  roused  in  him. 

“Hard  indeed,”  Pancks  acquiesced.  “But 
you  manage  for  him,  Mr.  Clennam  ?” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Manage  the  money  part  of  the  business  ?” 

“ Yes.  As  well  as  I can.” 

“ Manage  it  better,  Sir,”  said  Pancks.  “ Rec- 
ompense him  for  his  toils  and  disappointments. 
Give  him  the  chances  of  the  time.  He’ll  never 
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benefit  himself  in  that  way,  patient  and  pre-oc- 
ocupied  workman.  He  looks  to  you,  Sir.” 

“ I do  my  best,  Pancks,”  returned  Clennam, 
uneasily.  “As  to  duly  weighing  and  consider- 
ing these  new  enterprises,  of  which  I have  had 
no  experience,  I doubt  if  I am  fit  for  it.  Iam 
growing  old.” 

“Growing  old?”  cried  Pancks.  “Ha,  ha!” 

There  was  something  so  indubitably  genuine 
in  the  wonderful  laugh,  and  series  of  snorts  and 
pufls,  engendered  in  Mr.  Pancks’s  astonishment 
at,  and  utter  rejection  of,  the  idea,  that  his  being 
quite  in  earnest  could  not  be  questioned. 

“ Growing  old  ?’  ’ cried  Pancks.  “ Hear,  hear, 
hear!  Old?  Hear  him,  hear  him !” 

The  positive  refusal  expressed  in  Mr.  Pancks’s 
continued  snorts,  no  less  than  in  these  excla- 
mations, to  entertain  the  sentiment  for  a single 
instant,  drove  Arthur  away  from  it.  Indeed, 
he  was  fearful  of  something  happening  to  Mr. 
Pancks,  in  the  violent  conflict  that  took  place 
between  the  breath  he  jerked  out  of  himself  and 
the  smoke  he  jerked  into  himself.  This  aban- 
donment of  the  second  topic  threw  him  on  the 
third. 

“Young,  old,  or  middle-aged,  Pancks,”  he 
said,  when  there  was  a favorable  pause,  “ I am 
in  a very  anxious  and  uncertain  state ; a state 
that  even  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  any  thing 
now  seeming  to  belong  to  me,  may  be  really 
mine.  Shall  I tell  you  how  this  is?  Shall  I 
put  a great  trust  in  you  V* 

“You  shall,  Sir,”  said  Pancks,  “ if  you  believe 
me  worthy  of  it.” 

“ I do.” 

“ You  may !”  Mr.  Pancks’s  short  and  sharp 
rejoinder,  confirmed  by  the  sudden  outstretch- 
ing of  his  coaly  hand,  was  most  expressive  and 
convincing.  Arthur  shook  the  hand  warmly. 

He  then,  softening  the  nature  of  his  old  ap- 
prehensions as  much  as  was  possible  consistently 
with  their  being  made  intelligible,  and  never 
alluding  to  his  mother  by  name,  but  speaking 
vaguely  of  a relation  of  his,  confided  to  Mr. 
Pancks  a broad  outline  of  the  misgivings  he  en- 
tertained, and  of  the  interview  he  had  w itnessed. 
Mr.  Pancks  listened  with  such  interest  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  charms  of  the  Eastern  pipe,  he 
put  it  in  the  grate  among  the  fire-irons,  and  oc- 
cupied his  hands  during  the  whole  recital  in  90 
erecting  the  loops  and  hooks  of  hair  all  over  his 
head,  that  he  looked,  when  it  came  to  a conclu- 
sion, like  a journeyman  Hamlet  in  conversation 
with  his  father’s  spirit. 

“ Brings  me  back,  Sir,”  was  his  exclamation 
then,  with  a startling  touch  on  Clennam’s  knee, 
“brings  me  back,  Sir,  to  the  Investments!  I 
don’t  say  any  thing  of  your  making  yourself 
poor,  to  repair  a wrong  you  never  committed. 
That’s  you.  A man  must  be  himself.  But  I 
say  this.  Fearing  you  may  want  money  to  save 
your  own  blood  from  exposure  and  disgrace- 
make  as  much  as  you  can !” 

Arthur  shook  his  head,  but  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully  too. 
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“Be  as  rich  as  you  can,  Sir,”  Pancks  adjured 
him,  with  a powerful  concentration  of  all  his  en- 
ergies on  the  advice.  “ Be  as  rich  as  you  hon- 
estly can.  It’s  your  duty.  Not  for  your  Bake, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  others.  Take  time  by  the 
forelock.  Poor  Mr.  Doyce  (who  really  i$  grow- 
ing old)  depends  upon  you.  Your  relative  de- 
pends upon  you.  You  don’t  know  what  depends 
upon  you.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  returned  Arthur.  “ Enough 
for  to-night.” 

“One  word  more,  Mr.  Clennam,”  retorted 
Pancks,  “ and  then  enough  for  to-night.  Why 
should  you  leave  all  the  gains  to  the  gluttons, 
knaves,  and  impostors  ? Why  should  you  leave 
all  the  gains  that  are  to  be  got  to  my  proprietor 
and  the  like  of  him  ? Yet  you’re  always  doing 
it.  When  I say  you,  I mean  such  men  as  you. 
You  know  you  are.  Why,  I see  it  every  day  of 
my  life.  I see  nothing  else.  It’s  my  business 
to  see  it.  Therefore  I say,”  urged  Pancks,  “ Go 
in  and  win !” 

“ But  what  of  Go  in  and  lose  V said  Arthur. 

“Can’t  be  done,  Sir,”  returned  Pancks.  “I 
have  looked  into  it.  Name  up,  every  where — 
immense  resources-— enormous  capital — great 
position — high  connection — government  influ- 
ence. Can’t  be  done  I” 

Gradually,  after  this  closing  exposition,  Mr. 
Pancks  subsided ; allowed  his  hair  to  droop  as 
much  as  it  ever  would  droop  on  the  utmost  per- 
suasion ; reclaimed  the  pipe  from  the  fire-irons, 
filled  it  anew,  and  smoked  it  out.  They  said 
little  more ; but  were  company  to  one  another 
in  silently  pursuing  the  same  subjects,  and  did 
not  part  until  midnight.  On  taking  his  leave, 
Mr.  Pancks,  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
Clennam,  worked  completely  round  him  before 
he  steamed  out  at  the  door.  This  Arthur  re- 
ceived as  an  assurance  that  he  might  implicitly 
rely  on  Pancks,  if  he  should  ever  come  to  need 
assistance;  either  in  any  of  the  matters  of 
which  they  had  spoken  that  night,  or  on  any 
other  subject  that  could  in  any  way  affect  him- 
self. 

At  intervals  all  next  day,  and  even  while  his 
attention  was  fixed  on  other  things,  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Pancks’s  investment  of  his  thousand 
pounds,  and  of  his  having  “ looked  into  it.”  He 
thought  of  Mr.  Pancks’s  being  so  sanguine  in 
this  matter,  and  of  his  not  being  usually  of  a 
sanguine  character.  He  thought  of  the  great 
National  Department,  and  of  the  delight  it 
would  be  to  him  to  see  Doyce  better  off.  He 
thought  of  the  darkly  threatening  place  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Home  in  his  remembrance, 
and  of  the  gathering  shadows  which  made  it  yet 
more  darkly  threatening  than  of  old.  He  ob- 
served anew  that  wherever  he  went,  he  saw,  or 
heard,  or  touched,  the  celebrated  name  of  Mer- 
dle : he  found  it  difficult  even  to  remain  at  his 
desk  a couple  of  hours,  without  having  it  pre- 
sented to  one  of  his  bodily  senses  through  some 
agency  or  other.  He  began  to  think  it  was  cu- 
rious too  that  it  should  be  every  where,  and  that 


nobody  but  he  should  seem  to  have  any  mistrust 
of  it.  Though  indeed  he  began  to  remember, 
when  he  got  to  this,  even  he  did  not  mistrnst  it ; 
he  had  only  happened  to  keep  aloof  from  it. 

Such  symptoms,  when  a disease  of  the  kind  is 
rife,  are  usually  the  signs  of  sickening. 


CHAPTER  L. — TAKING  ADVICE. 

When  it  became  known  to  the  Britons  on  the 
shore  of  the  yellow  Tiber,  that  their  intelligent 
compatriot  Mr.  Sparkler  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  their  Circumlocution  Office,  they  took  * 
it  os  a piece  of  news  with  which  they  had  no 
nearer  concern  than  with  any  other  piece  of 
news — any  other  Accident  or  Offense — in  the 
English  papers.  Some  laughed ; some  said,  by 
way  of  complete  excuse,  that  the  post  was  vir- 
tually a sinecure,  and  any  fool  who  could  spell 
his  name  was  good  enough  for  it;  some,  and 
these  were  the  more  solemn  political  oracles, 
said  that  Decimus  did  wisely  to  strengthen  him- 
self, and  that  the  sole  constitutional  purpose  of 
all  places  within  the  gift  of  Decimus,  was,  that 
Decimus  should  strengthen  himself.  A few  bil- 
ious Britons  there  were  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  this  article  of  faith ; hut  their  objection  was 
purely  theoretical.  In  a practical  point  of  view, 
they  listlessly  abandoned  the  matter,  as  being 
the  business  of  some  other  Britons  unknown, 
somewhere  or  nowhere.  In  like  manner,  at 
home,  great  numbers  of  Britons  maintained,  for 
as  long  as  four-and-twenty  consecutive  hours, 
that  those  invisible  and  nameless  Britons  “ought 
to  take  it  up and  that  if  they  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  it,  they  deserved  it.  But  of  what  class 
the  remiss  Britons  were  composed,  and  where 
the  unlucky  creatures  hid  themselves,  and  why 
they  hid  themselves,  and  how  it  constantly  hap- 
pened that  they  neglected  their  interests,  when 
so  many  other  Britons  were  quite  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  their  not  looking  after  those  interests, 
was  not,  either  upon  the  shore  of  the  yellow  Ti- 
ber or  the  shore  of  the  black  Thames,  made  ap- 
parent to  men. 

Mrs.  Merdle  circulated  the  news,  as  she  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  it,  with  a careless 
grace  that  displayed  it  to  advantage,  as  the  set- 
ting displays  the  jewel.  Yes,  she  said,  Edmund 
had  taken  the  place.  Mr.  Merdle  wished  him 
to  take  it,  and  he  had  taken  it.  She  hoped  Ed- 
mund might  like  it,  hut  really  she  didn’t  know. 

It  would  keep  him  in  town  a good  deal,  and  he 
preferred  the  country.  Still,  it  was  not  a disa- 
greeable position — and  it  was  a position.  There 
was  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  a compliment 
to  Mr.  Merdle,  and  was  not  a bad  thing  for  Ed- 
mund, if  he  liked  it.  It  was  just  as  well  that  he 
should  have  something  to  do,  and  it  was  just  as 
well  that  he  should  have  something  for  doing  it. 
Whether  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Edmund 
than  the  army,  remained  to  he  seen. 

Thus  the  bosom ; accomplished  in  the  art  of 
seeming  to  make  things  of  small  acoount,  and  re- 
ally enhancing  them  in  the  process.  While  Henry 
Gowan,  whom  Decimus  had  thrown  away,  went 
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through  the  whole  round  of  his  acquaintance 
between  the  Gate  of  the  People  and  the  town 
of  Albano,  vowing,  almost  (but  not  quite)  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  Sparkler  was  the  sweet- 
est-tempered,  simplest-hearted,  altogether  most 
lovable  jackass  that  ever  grazed  on  the  public 
common ; and  that  only  one  circumstance  could 
have  delighted  him  (Gowan)  more,  than  his  (the 
lieloved  jackass’s)  getting  this  post,  and  that 
would  have  been  his  (Gowan’s)  getting  it  him- 
self. He  said,  it  was  the  very  thing  for 
Sparkler.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  and  he 
would  do  it  charmingly ; there  was  a handsome 
salary  to  draw,  and  he  would  draw  it  charming- 
ly ; it  was  a delightful,  appropriate,  capital  ap- 
pointment ; and  he  almost  forgave  the  donor  his 
slight  of  himself,  in  his  joy  that  the  dear  donkey 
for  whom  he  had  so  great  an  affection  was  so 
admirably  stabled.  Nor  did  his  benevolence 
stop  here.  He  took  pains,  on  all  social  occa- 
sions, to  draw  Mr.  Sparkler  out,  and  make  him 
conspicuous  before  the  company ; and,  although 
the  considerate  action  always  resulted  in  that 
young  gentleman’s  making  a dreary  and  forlorn 
mental  spectacle  of  himself,  the  friendly  inten- 
tion was  not  to  be  doubted. 

Unless,  indeed,  it  chanced  to  be  doubted  by 
the  object  of  Mr.  Sparkler’s  affections.  Miss 
Fanny  was  now  in  the  difficult  situation  of  being 
universally  known  in  that  light,  and  of  not  hav- 
ing dismissed  Mr.  Sparkler,  however  capriciously 
she  used  him.  Hence,  she  was  sufficiently  identi- 
fied with  the  gentleman  to  feel  compromised  by 
liis  being  more  than  usually  ridiculous ; and 
hence,  being  by  no  means  deficient  in  quickness, 
she  sometimes  came  to  his  rescue  against  Gowan, 
and  did  him  very  good  service.  But,  while  do- 
ing this,  she  was  ashamed  of  him,  undetermined 
whether  to  get  rid  of  him  or  more  decidedly 
encourage  him,  distracted  with  apprehensions 
that  she  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
immeshed  in  her  uncertainties,  and  tortured  by 
misgivings  that  Mrs.  Merdle  triumphed  in  her 
distress.  With  this  tumult  in  her  mind,  it  is  no 
subject  for  surprise  that  Miss  Fanny  came  home 
one  night  in  a state  of  agitation  from  a concert 
and  ball  at  Mr.  Merdle’s  house,  and,  on  her 
sister  affectionately  trying  to  soothe  her,  pushed 
that  sister  away  from  the  toilet-table  at  which 
she  sat  angrily  trying  to  ciy,  and  declared  with 
a heaving  bosom  that  she  detested  every  body, 
and  she  wished  she  was  dead. 

4 4 Dear  Fanny,  what  is  the  matter  ? Tell  me.” 

“Matter,  you  little  Mole,”  said  Fanny.  44 If 
you  were  not  the  blindest  of  the  blind,  you  would 
have  no  occasion  to  ask  me.  The  idea  of  dar- 
ing to  pretend  to  assert  that  you  have  eyes  in 
your  head,  and  yet  ask  me  what's  the  matter!” 

44  Is  it  Mr.  Sparkler,  dear  ?” 

44  Mis-ter  Spar-kler !”  repeated  Fanny,  with 
unbounded  scorn,  as  if  he  were  the  last  subject 
in  the  Solar  system  that  could  possibly  be  near 
her  mind.  44  No,  Miss  Bat,  it  is  not.” 

Immediately  afterward,  die  became  remorse- 
ful for  having  called  her  sister  names ; declar- 


ing with  sobs  that  she  knew  she  made  herself 
hateful,  but  that  eveiy  body  drove  her  to  it.” 

44 1 don’t  think  you  are  well  to-night,  dear 
Fanny.” 

44  Stuff  and  nonsense !”  replied  the  young  lady, 
turning  angry  again ; 44 1 am  as  well  as  you  are. 
Perhaps  I might  say,  better,  and  yet  make  no 
boast  of  it” 

Poor  Little  Dorrit,  not  seeing  her  way  to  the 
offering  of  any  soothing  words  that  would  escape 
repudiation,  deemed  it  best  to  remain  quiet  At 
first,  Fanny  took  this  ill,  too ; protesting  to  her 
looking-glass,  that  of  all  the  trying  sisters  a girl 
could  .have,  she  did  think  the  most  trying  sister 
was  a flat  sister.  That  she  knew  she  was  at 
times  a wretched  temper;  that  she  knew  she 
made  herself  hateful ; that  when  she  made  her- 
self hateful,  nothing  would  do  her  half  the  good 
of  being  told  so ; but  that,  being  afflicted  with  a 
flat  sister,  she  never  was  told  so,  and  the  conse- 
quence resulted  that  she  was  absolutely  tempted 
and  goaded  into  making  herself  disagreeable. 
Besides  (she  angrily  told  her  looking-glass),  she 
didn’t  want  to  be  forgiven.  It  was  not  a right 
example,  that  she  should  be  constantly  stooping 
to  be  forgiven  by  a younger  sister.  And  this 
was  the  Art  of  it — that  she  was  always  being 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  forgiven,  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not.  Finally,  she  burst  into  vio- 
lent weeping,  and,  when  her  sister  came  and 
sat  close  at  her  side  to  comfort  her,  said, 44  Amy, 
you're  an  Angel !” 

44  But,  I tell  you  what,  my  Pet,”  said  Fanny, 
when  her  sister's  gentleness  had  calmed  her. 
44  it  now  comes  to  this ; that  things  can  not  and 
shall  not  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  going  on. 
and  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  this,  one  way 
or  other.” 

As  the  announcement  was  vague,  though  very 
peremptory,  Little  Dorrit  returned, 44  Let  us  talk 
about  it.” 

44  Quite  so,  my  dear,”  assented  Fanny,  as  she 
dried  her  eyes.  44  Let  us  talk  about  it.  I am 
rational  again  now,  and  you  shall  advise  me. 
Will  you  advise  me,  my  sweet  child  ?” 

Even  Amy  smiled  at  the  notion,  but  she  said. 
44 1 will,  Fanny,  as  well  as  I can.” 

“Thank  you,  dearest  Amy,”  returned  Fanny, 
kissing  her.  44  You  are  my  Anchor.” 

Having  embraced  her  with  great  affection,  Fan- 
ny took  a bottle  of  sweet  toilet  water  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  colled  to  her  maid  for  a fine  handkerchief. 
She  then  dismissed  that  attendant  for  the  night, 
and  went  on  to  be  advised ; dabbing  her  eyes 
and  forehead  from  time  to  time,  to  cool  them. 

“My  love,”  Fanny  began,  “our  characters 
and  points  of  view  arc  sufficiently  different  (kiss 
me  again,  my  darling),  to  make  it  very  probable 
that  I shall  surprise  you  by  what  I am  going  to 
say.  What  I am  going  to  say,  my  dear,  is,  that 
notwithstanding  our  property,  we  labor,  socially 
speaking,  under  disadvantages.  You  don't  quite 
understand  what  I mean,  Amy?” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  I shall,”  said  Amy,  mildly, 
44  after  a few  words  more.” 
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“Well,  my  dear,  what  I mean,  is,  that  we 
are,  after  all,  new-comers  into  fashionable  life.’* 

“Iam  sure,  Fanny,” Little  Dorrit  interposed 
in  her  zealous  admiration,  “no  one  need  find 
that  out  in  you.” 

“Well,  my  dear  child,  perhaps  not,”  said 
Fanny,  “ though  it's  most  kind  and  most  affec- 
tionate in  you,  you  precious  girl,  to  say  so.” 
Here  she  dabbed  her  sister’s  forehead,  and  blew 
upon  it  a little.  “But  you  are,”  resumed  Fan- 
ny, “as  is  well  known,  the  dearest  little  thing 
that  ever  was ! To  resume,  my  child.  Pa  is 
extremely  gentlemanly  and  extremely  well-in- 
formed, but  he  is,  in  some  trifling  resppcts,  a 
little  different  from  other  gentlemen  of  his  for- 
tune ; partly  on  account  of  what  he  has  gone 
through,  poor  dear:  partly,  I fancy,  on  account 
of  its  often  running  in  his  mind  that  other  peo- 
ple are  thinking  about  that  while  he  is  talking  to 
them.  Uncle,  my  love,  is  altogether  unpresent- 
able. Though  a dear  creature  to  whom  I am 
tenderly  attached,  he  is,  socially  speaking,  shock- 
ing. Edward  is  frightfully  expensive  and  dissi- 
pated. I don’t  mean  that  there  is  any  thing  un- 
genteel  in  that  itself — far  from  it — but  I do  mean 
that  he  doesn’t  do  it  well,  and  that  he  doesn’t,  if 
I may  so  express  myself,  get  the  money’s-worth 
in  the  sort  of  dissipated  reputation  that  attaches 
to  him.” 

“Poor  Edward!”  sighed  Little  Dorrit,  with 
the  whole  family  history  in  the  sigh. 

“ Yes.  And  poor  you  and  me  too,”  returned 
Fanny,  rather  sharply.  “Exactly  so!  Then, 
my  dear,  we  have  no  mother,  and  we  have  a 
Mrs.  General.  And  I tell  you  again,  darling, 
that  Mrs.  General,  if  I may  reverse  a common 
proverb  and  adapt  it  to  her,  is  a cat  in  gloves  who 
will  catch  mice.  That  woman,  I am  quite  sure 
and  confident,  will  be  our  mother-in-law.” 

“ I can  hardly  think,  Fanny — ” Fanny  stop- 
ped her. 

“Now,  don’t  argue  with  me  about  it,  Amy,” 
said  she,  “because  \ know  better.”  Feeling 
that  she  had  been  sharp  again,  she  dabbed  her 
sister’s  forehead  again,  and  blew  upon  it  again. 
“To  resume  once  more,  my  dear.  It  then  be- 
comes a question  with  me  (I  am  proud  and  spirit- 
ed, Amy,  as  you  very  well  know : too  much  so, 
I dare  say)  whether  I shall  make  up  my  mind  to 
take  it  upon  myself  to  carry  the  family  through.” 

“ How  ?”  asked  her  sister,  anxiously. 

“ I will  not,”  said  Fanny,  without  answering 
the  question,  “ submit  to  be  mother-in-lawed  by 
Mrs.  General ; and  I will  not  submit  to  be,  in 
any  respect  whatever,  either  patronized  or  tor- 
mented by  Mrs.  Merdle.” 

Little  Dorrit  laid  her  hand  upon  the  hand  that 
held  the  bottle  of  sweet  water,  with  a still  more 
anxious  look.  Fanny,  quite  punishing  her  own 
forehead  with  the  vehement  dabs  she  now  began 
to  give  it,  fitfully  went  on. 

“ That  he  has,  somehow  or  other,  and  how  is 
of  no  consequence,  attained  a very  good  posi- 
tion, no  one  can  deny.  That  is  a very  good  con- 
nection, no  one  can  deny.  And  as  to  the  ques- 


tion of  clever  or  not  clever,  I doubt  very  much 
whether  a clever  husband  would  be  suitable  to 
me.  I can  not  submit.  I should  not  be  able  to 
defer  to  him  enough.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Fanny!”  expostulated 
Little  Dorrit,  upon  whom  a kind  of  terror  had 
been  stealing  as  she  perceived  what  her  sister 
meant.  “ If  you  loved  any  one,  all  this  feeling 
would  change.  If  you  loved  any  one,  you  would 
no  more  be  yourself,  but  you  would  quite  lose 
and  forget  yourself  in  your  devotion  to  him.  If 
you  loved  him,  Fanny — ” Fanny  had  stopped 
the  dabbing  hand,  and  was  looking  at  her  fixed- 
ly, and  with  a smile  full  of  meaning. 

“Oh,  indeed!”  cried  Fanny.  “Really? 
Bless  me,  how  much  some  people  know  of  some 
subjects ! They  say  every  one  has  a subject,  and 
I certainly  seem  to  have  hit  upon  yours,  Amy. 
There,  you  little  thing,  I was  only  in  fun,”  dab- 
bing her  sister’s  forehead ; “ but,  don’t  you  be  a 
silly  puss,  and  don’t  you  think  flightily  and  elo- 
quently about  degenerate  impossibilities.  There ! 
Now,  I’ll  go  back  to  myself.” 

“ Dear  Fanny,  let  me  say  first,  that  I would 
far  rather  we  worked  for  a scanty  living  again, 
than  I would  see  you  rich  and  married  to  Mr. 
Sparkler.” 

“Let  you  say,  my  dear?”  retorted  Fanny. 
“ Why,  of  course,  I will  let  you  say  any  thing. 
There’s  no  constraint  upon  you,  I hope.  We 
are  together  to  talk  it  over.  And  as  to  marry- 
ing Mr.  Sparkler,  I have  not  the  least  intention 
of  doing  so  to-night  my  dear,  or  to-morrow  morn- 
ing either.” 

“ But  at  some  time  ?” 

“ At  no  tinge,  for  any  thing  I know  at  present,” 
answered  Fanny,  with  indifference.  Then,  sud- 
denly changing  her  indifference  into  a burning 
restlessness,  she  added,  “You  talk  about  the 
clever  men,  you  little  thing ! It’s  all  vety  fine 
and  easy  to  talk  about  the  clever  men ; but  where 
are  they  ? I don’t  see  them  any  where  near  me  /” 

“ My  dear  Fanny,  so  short  a time — ” 

“ Short  time  or  long  time,”  interrupted  Fanny, 
“I  am  impatient  of  our  situation,  I don’t  like 
our  situation,  and  very  little  would  induce  me  to 
change  it.  Other  girls,  differently  reared  and 
differently  circumstanced  altogether,  might  won- 
der at  what  I say  or  may  do.  Let  them.  They 
are  driven  by  their  lives  and  characters.  I am 
driven  by  mine.” 

“ Fanny,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  know  that  you 
have  qualities  to  make  you  the  wife  of  one  very 
superior  to  Mr.  Sparkler.” 

“ Amy,  my  dear  Amy,”  retorted  Fanny,  paro- 
dying her  words,  “ I know  that  I wish  to  have  a 
more  defined  and  distinct  position,  in  which  I 
can  assert  myself  with  greater  effect  against 
that  insolent  woman.” 

“Would  you  therefore — forgive  my  asking, 
Fanny — therefore  marry  her  son  ?” 

“ Why,  perhaps,”  said  Fanny,  with  a triumph- 
ant smile.  “ There  may  be  many  less  prom- 
ising ways  of  arriving  at  an  end  than  that,  my 
dear.  That  piece  of  insolence  may  think,  now, 
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that  it  would  be  a great  success  to  get  her  son 
off  upon  me,  and  shelve  me.  But,  perhaps  she 
little  thinks  how  I would  retort  upon  her  if  I 
married  her  son.  I would  oppose  her  in  every 
thing,  and  compete  with  her.  I would  make  it 
the  business  of  my  life.” 

Fanny  set  down  the  bottle  when  she  came  to 
this,  and  walked  about  the  room ; always  stop- 
ping and  standing  still  while  she  spoke. 

“ One  thing  I could  certainly  do,  my  child : 
I could  make  her  older.  And  I would!” 

This  was  followed  by  another  walk. 

“I  would  talk  of  her  as  an  old  woman.  I 
would  pretend  to  know — if  I didn’t,  but  I should 
from  her  son — all  about  her  age.  And  she 
should  hear  me  say,  Amy : affectionately,  quite 
dutifully  and  affectionately:  how  well  she 
looked,  considering  her  time  of  life.  I could 
make  her  seem  older,  at  once,  by  being  myself 
so  much  younger.  I may  not  be  as  handsome 
as  she  is ; I am  not  a fair  judge  of  that  ques- 
tion, I suppose;  but  I know  I am  handsome 
enough  to  be  a thorn  in  her  side.  And  I would 
be!” 

44  My  dear  sister,  would  you  condemn  your- 
self to  an  unhappy  life  for  this  ?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  an  unhappy  life,  Amy.  It 
would  be  the  life  I am  fitted  for.  Whether  by 
disposition,  or  whether  by  circumstances,  is  no 
matter ; I am  better  fitted  for  such  a life  than 
for  almost  any  other.” 

There  was  something  of  a desolate  tone  in 
those  words ; but,  with  a short  proud  laugh,  she 
took  another  walk,  and  after  passing  a great 
looking-glass  came  to  another  stop. 

“Figure!  Figure,  Amy!  WjJL  The  wo- 
man has  a good  figure.  I will  give  her  her  due, 
and  not  deny  it.  But,  is  it  so  far  beyond  all 
others  that  it  is  altogether  unapproachable? 
Upon  my  word,  I am  not  so  sure  of  it  Give 
some  much  younger  women  the  latitude  as  to 
dress  that  she  has,  being  married;  and  we 
would  see  about  that,  my  dear !” 

Something  in  the  thought  that  was  agreeable 
and  flattering,  brought  her  back  to  her  seat  in  a 
gayer  temper.  She  took  her  sister’s  hands  in 
hers,  and  clapped  all  four  hands  above  her  head 
as  she  looked  in  her  sister’s  face,  laughing : 

“And  the  dancer,  Amy,  that  she  has  quite 
forgotten — the  dancer  who  bore  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  me,  and  of  whom  I never  remind 
her,  oh  dear  no! — should  dance  through  her 
life,  and  dance  in  her  way,  to  such  a tune  as 
would  disturb  her  insolent  placidity  a little. 
Just  a little,  my  dear  Amy,  just  a little!” 

Meeting  an  earnest  and  imploring  look  in 
Amy’s  face,  she  brought  the  four  hands  down, 
and  laid  only  one  on  Amy’s  lips. 

44  Now,  don’t  argue  with  me,  child,”  she  said, 
in  a sterner  way,  “ because  it  is  of  no  use.  I 
understand  these  subjects  much  better  than  you 
do.  I have  not  nearly  made  up  my  mind,  but 
it  may  be.  Now  wo  have  talked  this  over  com- 
fortably, and  may  go  to  bed.  You  best  and 
dearest  little  mouse,  Good  Night !”  With  those  I 


words  Fanny  weighed  her  Anchor,  and — having 
taken  so  much  advice — left  off  being  advised 
for  that  occasion. 

Thenceforward,  Amy  observed  Mr.  Sparkler’s 
treatment  by  his  enslaver,  with  new  reasons  for 
attaching  importance  to  all  that  passed  between 
them.  There  were  times  when  Fanny  appeared 
quite  unable  to  endure  his  mental  feebleness, 
and  when  she  became  so  sharply  impatient  of 
it  that  she  would  all  but  dismiss  him  for  good. 
There  were  other  times  when  she  got  on  much 
better  with  him;  when  he  amused  her,  and 
when  her  sense  of  superiority  seemed  to  coun- 
terbalance that  opposite  6ide  of  the  scale.  If 
Mr.  Sparkler  had  been  other  than  the  faithful- 
est  and  most  submissive  of  swains,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently hard  pressed  to  have  fled  from  the 
scene  of  his  trials,  and  have  set  at  least  the 
whole  distance  from  Rome  to  London  between 
himself  and  his  enchantress.  But  he  had  no 
greater  will  of  his  own  than  a boat  has  when  it 
is  towed  by  a steam-ship ; and  he  followed  his 
cruel  mistress  through  rough  and  smooth,  on 
equally  strong  compulsion. 

Mrs.  Merdle,  during  these  passages,  said  little 
to  Fanny,  but  said  more  about  her.  She  was,  as 
it  were,  forced  to  look  at  her,  through  her  eye- 
glass, and  in  general  conversation  to  allow  com- 
mendations of  her  beauty  to  be  wrung  from  her 
by  its  irresistible  demands.  The  defiant  charac- 
ter it  assumed  when  Fanny  heard  these  extol- 
lings  (as  it  generally  happened  that  she  did), 
was  not  expressive  of  concessions  to  the  impar- 
tial bosom ; but  the  utmost  revenge  the  bosom 
took  was,  to  say  audibly,  “ a spoilt  beauty — but 
with  that  face  and  shape,  who  could  wonder?” 

It  might  have  been  about  a month  or  six 
weeks  after  the  night  of  the  advice,  w hen  Little 
Dorrit  began  to  think  she  detected  some  new 
understanding  between  Mr.  Sparkler  and  Fanny. 
Mr.  Sparkler,  as  if  in  adherence  to  some  com- 
pact, scarcely  ever  spoke  without  first  looking 
toward  Fanny,  for  leave.  That  young  lady  waa 
too  discreet  ever  to  look  l>ack  again : but,  if  Mr. 
Sparkler  had  permission  to  speak,  she  remained 
silent ; if  he  had  not,  she  herself  spoke.  More- 
over, it  became  plain  whenever  Henry  Gow&n  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  friendly  office  of  draw- 
ing him  out,  that  he  was  not  to  be  drawn.  And 
not  only  that,  but  Fanny  would  presently,  with- 
out any  pointed  application  in  the  world,  chance 
to  say  something  with  such  a sting  in  it,  that 
Gowan  would  draw  back  as  if  be  had  put  his 
hand  into  a bee-hive. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which 
went  a long  way  to  confirm  Little  Dorrit  in  her 
fears,  though  it  was  not  a great  circumstance  in 
itself.  Mr.  Sparkler’s  demeanor  toward  herself 
changed.  It  became  fraternal.  Sometimes, 
when  she  was  in  the  outer  circle  of  assemblies — 
at  their  own  residence,  at  Mrs.  Merdle’s,  or  else- 
where— she  would  find  herself  stealthily  sup- 
ported round  the  waist  by  Mr.  Sparkler’s  arm. 
Mr.  Sparkler  never  offered  the  slightest  explana- 
tion of  thi4  attention ; but  merely  smiled  with 
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an  air  of  blundering,  contented,  good-natured 
proprietorship,  which,  in  so  heavy  a gentleman, 
was  ominously  expressive. 

Little  Dorr  it  was  at  home  one  day,  thinking 
abont  Fanny  with  a heavy  heart  They  had  a 
room  at  one  end  of  their  drawing-room  suite, 
nearly  all  irregular  bay-window,  projecting  over 
the  street,  and  commanding  all  the  picturesque 
life  and  variety  of  the  Corso,  both  up  and  down. 
At  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  En- 
glish time,  the  view  from  this  window  was  very 
bright  and  peculiar;  and  Little  Dorrit  used  to 
sit  and  muse  here,  much  as  she  had  been  used 
to  while  away  the  time  in  her  balcony  at  Venice. 
Seated  thus  one  day,  she  was  softly  touched 
on  the  shoulder,  and  Fanny  said,  “Well,  Amy 
dear,”  and  took  her  seat  at  her  side.  Their 
seat  was  a part  of  the  window ; when  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  a procession  going  on, 
they  used  to  have  bright  draperies  hung  out  at 
the  window,  and  used  to  kneel  or  sit  on  this  seat 
and  look  out  at  it,  leaning  on  the  brilliant  color. 
But  there  was  no  procession  that  day,  and  Little 
Dorrit  was  rather  surprised  by  Fanny’s  being  at 
home  at  that  hour,  as  she  was  generally  out  on 
horseback  then. 

“Well,  Amy,”  said  Fanny,  “what  are  you 
thinking  of,  little  one  ?” 

“ I was  thinking  of  you,  Fanny.” 

“ No  ? What  a coincidence ! I declare  here’s 
some  one  else.  You  were  not  thinking  of  this 
some  one  else  too ; were  you,  Amy  ?” 

Amy  had  been  thinking  of  this  some  one  else 
too ; for,  it  was  Mr.  Sparkler.  She  did  not  say 
so,  however,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  Mr. 
Sparkler  came  and  sat  down  on  the  other  side 
of  her,  and  she  felt  the  fraternal  railing  come 
behind  her,  and  apparently  stretch  on  to  include 
Fanny. 

“ Well,  my  little  sister,”  said  Fanny,  with  a 
sigh,  “ I suppose  you  know  what  this  means  ?” 

, “ She’s  as  beautiful  as  she’s  doted  on,”  stam- 
mered Mr.  Sparkler — “ and  there’s  no  nonsense 
about  her — it’s  arranged — ” 

“ You  needn’t  explain,  Edmund,”  said  Fan- 
ny. 

“No,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler. 

“In  short,  pet,”  proceeded  Fanny,  “on  the 
whole,  we  are  engaged.  We  must  tell  papa 
about  it,  either  to-night  or  to-morrow,  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunities.  Then  it’s  done,  and 
very  little  more  need  be  said.” 

44  My  dear  Fanny,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  with 
deference,  44 1 should  like  to  say  a word  to 
Amy.” 

44  Well,  well ! Say  it,  for  goodness’  sake,”  re- 
turned the  young  lady. 

44 1 am  convinced,  my  dear  Amy,”  said  Mr. 
Sparkler,  44  that  if  ever  there  was  a girl,  next  to 
your  highly-endowed  and  beautiful  sister,  who 
had  no  nonsense  about  her — ■” 

“We  know  all  about  that,  Edmund,”  inter- 
posed Miss  Fanny.  “ Never  mind  that.  Pray 
ge  on  to  something  else  besides  our  having  no 
nonsense  about  us.” 
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44  Yes,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler.  44  And  I 
assure  you,  Amy,  that  nothing  can  be  a greater 
happiness  to  myself,  myself — next  to  the  happi- 
ness of  being  so  highly  honored  with  the  choice 
of  a glorious  girl  who  hasn’t  an  atom  of — ” 

“Pray,  Edmund,  prayl”  interrupted  Fanny, 
with  a slight  pat  of  her  pretty  foot  upon  the 
floor. 

44  My  love,  you’re  quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Spark- 
ler, 44  and  I know  I have  a habit  of  it.  What  I 
wished  to  declaro  was,  that  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  happiness  to  myself,  myself— next  to  the 
happiness  of  being  united  to  pre-eminently  tbo 
most  glorious  of  girls — than  to  have  the  happi- 
ness of  cultivating  the  affectionate  acquaintance 
of  Amy.  I may  not  myself,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler, 
manfully,  44  be  up  to  the  mark  on  some  other 
subjects  at  a short  notice,  and  I am  aware  that 
if  you  were  to  poll  Society,  the  general  opinion 
would  bo  that  I am  not ; but  on  tho  subject  of 
Amy,  I am  up  to  the  mark !” 

Mr.  Sparkler  kissed  her,  in  witness  thereof. 

44  A knife  and  fork  and  an  apartment,”  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Sparkler,  growing,  in  comparison 
with  his  oratorical  antecedents,  quite  diffuse, 
“will  ever  be  at  Amy’s  disposal.  My  Governor, 
I am  sure,  will  always  be  proud  to  entert&iu  one 
whom  I so  much  esteem.  And  regarding  my 
mother,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  “who  is  a remark- 
ably fine  woman,  with — •” 

44  Edmund,  Edmund !”  criod  Miss  Fanny,  as 
before. 

44  With  submission,  my  soul,”  pleaded  Mr. 
Sparkler.  44 1 know  I have  a habit  of  it,  and  I 
thank  you  very  much,  my  adorable  girl,  for  tak- 
ing tho  trouble  to  correct  it ; but  my  mother  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  bo  a remarkably  fine 
woman,  and  sho  really  hasn’t  any.” 

“That  may  be,  or  may  not  be,”  returned 
Fanny,  44 but  pray  don’t  mention  it  any  more.” 

“I  will  not,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler. 

“Then  in  fact  you  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
Edmund ; have  you  ?”  inquired  Fanny. 

44  So  far  from  it,  my  adorable  girl,”  answered 
Mr.  Sparkler,  44 1 apologize  for  having  said  so 
much.” 

Mr.  Sparkler  perceived,  by  a kind  of  inspira- 
tion, that  the  question  implicd.had  he  not  bet- 
ter go?  He  therefore  withdrew  the  fraternal 
railing,  and  neatly  said  that  he  would,  with  sub- 
mission, take  his  leave.  Ho  did  not  go  without 
being  congratulated  by  Amy,  as  well  aa  she 
could  discharge  that  office  in  tho  flutter  and  dis- 
tress of  her  spirits. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  said,  44  Oh,  Fanny, 
Fanny !”  and  turned  to  her  sister  in  the  bright 
window,  and  fell  upon  her  bosom  and  cried 
there.  Fanny  laughed  at  first ; but  soon  laid 
her  face  against  her  sister’s  and  cried  too,  loud 
and  long.  It  was  the  last  time  Fanny  ever 
showed  that  there  was  any  hidden,  suppressed, 
or  conquered  feeling  in  her  on  that  matter. 
From  that  hour,  the  way  she  had  chosen  lay 
before  her,  and  she  trod  it  with  her  own  impe- 
rious, self-supported  step. 
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TWO  DAYS  ON  THE  ERIE  ROAD. 
MY  name  is  Stephen  Sharply.  I sometimes 
IW.  travel.  I rather  like  traveling  when  the 
appliances  are  comfortable,  and  the  dust  not 
very  great : so  does  Mrs.  Sharply. 

I lately  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  West,  on 
matters  connected  with  business — Miss  Sharply 
had  married  an  Ohio  man.  But  I shall  have 
nothing  farther  to  say  of  them,  except  that 
Miss  Sharply’s  husband  advised  me  to  take  the 
Erie  Road  on  my  return.  As  I have  but  indif- 
ferent knowledge  of  these  things  myself,  I com- 
plied with  his  suggestion. 

The  Cleveland  and  Erie  train,  running  over 
the  Lake-shore  Road,  arrived  at  Dunkirk  at 
about  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  of  December  last.  I had  been 
told  that  by  stepping  immediately  upon  the 
Erie  and  New  York  train  I should  arrive  at 
Jersey  City  the  following  day,  in  season  for  din- 
ner. This  was  precisely  what  I wished. 

I had  hoped  to  find,  somewhere  upon  the 
Lake-shore  Road,  an  agent  of  the  great  Erie 
enterprise  to  instruct  me  about  the  position  of 
the  cars,  and  to  exchange  checks  with  me  for 
ray  baggage.  In  this,  however,  I was  disap- 
pointed. 

Two  carriages  in  the  Dunkirk  Station  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  those  of  the  night  train, 
and  into  these  I conveyed  my  shawl  and  carpet- 
sack,  and  industriously  endeavored  to  find  some 
person  who  could  tell  me  the  precise  hour  of  our 
starting.  I was  unable  to  do  so,  and  lost  the 
time  for  a good  supper  in  consequence.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  of  my  fellow-passengers  from 
Cleveland,  meantime,  dashed  off  toward  Buffa- 
lo, on  their  way  to  the  New  York  Central.  I 
could  not  avoid  counting  them  very  misguided 
persons  to  choose  the  two  arms  of  a triangle, 
while  I,  with  some  ten  or  a dozen  others,  had 
preferred  the  great  Erie  hypothenusc.  It  was 
toward  ten  when  we  set  off — very  slowly  and 
deliberately. 

These  men,  said  I,  have  learned  prudence ; 
they  do  not  heat  the  axle  too  hastily  in  this 
chilly  weather.  I felt  sure  they  bad  read  the 
article  on  that  subject  in  the  morning  journal 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wesley. 

Fifteen  milos  out  from  Dunkirk,  at  about 
eleven,  there  was  a sudden  stoppage.  An  ad- 
venturous, stout  man,  in  a grizzly  black  beard 
and  gray  traveling  cap,  who  had  been  fretting 
at  the  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  who  had  gravely 
questioned  the  bold  assertion  of  the  lad  who 
built  the  fires  in  the  car,  that  we  should  be  in 
New  York  by  three  o’clock,  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre and  report.  The  eccentric  was  broken — 
the  locomotive  would  work  backward  but  not 
forward.  We  backed  to  a convenient  switch  in 
the  neighborhood,  and,  having  assured  ourselves 
that  we  were  safe  from  all  trains  in  front  or 
rear,  abandoned  ourselves  to  conjectures  upon 
the  probable  issue  of  the  night’s  travel.  I think 
the  grizzly-bearded  man  was  ready  to  offer  odds 
that  we  should  not  arrive  till  after  dark  on 
Thursday. 


The  Conductor  telegraphed  to  Dunkirk.  An 
engine  was  promised.  We  waited,  slept,  woke ; 
built  up  the  fires ; heard  trains  go  whizzing 
by  in  the  dark ; and  at  length,  after  four  hours 
and  a half  of  patient  continuance,  were  reward- 
ed by  the  announcement  that  the  locomotive 
had  arrived. 

I quite  envied  a pert  little  bright-eyed  young 
gentleman,  from  Chicago,  who,  wrapped  in  his 
shawl,  and  with  a pair  of  not  very  savory  feet 
elevated  upon  the  top  rim  of  his  bench,  had  slept 
through  it  all,  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

Though  the  locomotive  had  arrived,  there 
was  still  a delay  to  telegraph  back  for  orders. 
The  grizzly-haired  gentleman,  who  has  chafed 
through  the  car  in  an  uneasy  manner  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  was  evidently  a keen 
admirer  of  the  telegraph. 

“Conductor,”  he  would  say,  whenever  that 
crest-fallen  gentleman  showed  himself  during 
the  night-watches,  “any  thing  by  telegraph? 
Capital  thing  that  telegraph — such  a safe  way. 
Gad’s  sake,  what  would  have  become  of  us  all, 
here  on  the  Erie  Road,  without  that  splendid 
system  I Any  thing  very  late,  Conductor  ?” 

At  length  there  was  a flutter,  and  a struggle, 
and  a stir,  and  a sudden  jar ; the  Chicago  lad 
withdrew  his  feet  from  the  rim  of  his  bench, 
gave  a turn  or  two  in  his  blanket,  and  composed 
himself  afresh.  We  were  on  the  road  again. 
The  fireman  brought  in  a few  billets  of  birch 
wood,  and  was  quite  chirrupy.  Even  the  griz- 
zly-haired man  had  ceased  chafing  for  the  time, 
and  was  in  lively  conversation  with  a rural  in- 
habitant of  some  of  those  Western  solitudes, 
who  had  reckoned  on  meeting  his  horse  and 
sleigh  at  some  wild  station  by  ten  at  night — it 
was  now  verging  toward  one  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  many  miles  yet  to  pass  over. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  grizzly-haired 
man  tried  to  cheer  the  stranger.  I can  not  say 
but  he  proposed  to  him  one  or  two  wagers  in  a 
pleasantly  facetious  way,  which  the  stranger  did 
not  accept. 

For  an  hour  we  went  on  swimmingly ; I can’t 
tell  the  name  of  the  station  where  we  came 
to  a stop;  there  was  a switch  there,  however, 
with  which  the  Erie  Road  seems  capitally  pro- 
vided. For  greater  security  we  ran  down — ran 
back,  or  slid  upon  the  switch. 

The  conductor  disappeared ; the  fireman  said 
he  had  gone  for  orders. 

“There  it  is  again,”  said  the  grizzly-headed 
gentleman , “ t hat  admirable  telegraph.  What 
a security  against  accident  I” 

I suppose  it  must  be  so,  though  I never  went 
over  a road  before  regulated  in  that  way. 

Well,  it  was  very  much  the  same  thing  all  the 
night : a little  advance,  when  the  fireman  gTew 
chirruppy,  or  our  grizzly-haired  friend  forgot 
his  griefs;  then  a backing  or  a switching;  a 
waiting  for  orders,  or  a new  comment  on  that 
extraordinary  telegraph  system. 

We  reached  Horaellsville  (I  think  that  is  the 
name)  in  time  for  a late  breakfast.  What  dash- 
ing people  those  were  who  brought  us  little 
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dishes  of  stewed 'chicken  and  fried  sausages, 
after  such  a lingering,  dreadful  night!  Even 
the  little  Chicago  lad  ate  astoundingly.  I think 
he  was  a clerk  in  some  connecting  Railway  link, 
and  once  or  twice  in  his  wakeful  moments,  he 
had  insisted  upon  saying  that,  notwithstanding 
the  delay,  the  Erie  enterprise  was  the  best  reg- 
ulated enterprise  in  this  country — at  which  we 
all  smiled,  and  wished  the  lad  would  drop  to 
sleep  again. 

When  we  went  upon  the  cars  again  we  found 
new-comers;  among  the  rest  a bridal  party. 
The  sight  of  it  brought  back  Mrs.  Sharply  to  me 
vividly  in  the  chip  hat  she  wore  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  I never  saw  a more  contented,  rosy 
bride  (I  mean  the  one  who  joined  us  at  Hor- 
nellsville) ; and  the  bridesmaids,  of  whom  there 
were  two,  were  so  excessively  cheery  and  blos- 
somy (if  I may  use  the  word),  that  it  did  one’s 
heart  good  to  listen  to  them.  What  funny  fel- 
lows those  groomsmen  were ! How  the  maids 
laughed  till  the  tears  came,  and  hid  their  faces 
in  their  clean  white  pocket  handkerchiefs ! How 
their  little  feet  bounded  up  from  the  floor  in  ex- 
cess of  hilarity,  and  went  down  again  with  a 
pretty  clatter  of  heels ! 

It  never  occurred  to  me  before ; but  are  not 
groomsmen  the  funniest  dogs  in  the  world  ? I 
wondered  if  Punch  did  not  keep  groomsmen  in 
pay  for  his  best  jokes. 

The  only  sober  creature  in  the  party  was  the 
husband.  He  could  not  have  been  more  seri- 
ous, not  if  he  had  been  married  a year,  or  passed 
the  night  with  us  on  the  Erie  Road. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  sight  of  that 
rosy-chccked  bride — struggling  with  her  dispo- 
sition to  laugh  as  loud  as  the  bridesmaids,  but 
clearly  feeling  some  considerations  of  dignity  in 
the  way — lighted  up  my  fellow  voyagers  of  the 
night.  I think  even  the  grizzly-headed  man 
forgot  the  telegraph  and  all  his  vexations. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  to  me  (but  I do 
not  believe  it)  that  the  bridal  party  had  bean 
telegraphed  by  the  administration,  and  offered 
a free  ticket,  in  view  of  restoring  the  passen- 
gers to  amiable  humor,  and  “ heading  off”  any 
newspaper  complaints.  I was  in  a condition  to 
believe  a good  deal,  but  I do  not  believe  this 
of  either  the  President  or  of  Mr.  M Vallum. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  bridal  blushes, 
and  the  funny  sallies  of  “Sam”  and  “Geoige” 
(groomsmen  always  go  by  their  first  names), 
there  was  a jolt,  a rumble  (a  slight  bridal 
scream),  and  a full  stop. 

The  grizzly-headed  man  recovered  his  old 
manner  in  an  instant  He  went  forward  for 
observation.  He  returned  presently  with  a re- 
port. We  had  run  into  a saw  log ; the  cow- 
catcher was  smashed  to  atoms ; the  engine  was 
thrown  off  foe  track,  and  probably  disabled; 
and,  “ Gads,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  in  a nervous 
manner,  “I  Buspect  we  must  back  up  some- 
where to  a switch,  place  ourselves  in  position, 
and  telegraph  for  orders.  It’s  an  admirable 
system — that  telegraph !” 

The  groomsmen  thought  it  a capital  joke, 


and  all  the  bridesmaids  laughed  in  the  jofliest 
way  in  the  world.  How  easily  some  people  do 
laugh,  td  be  sure ! 

Poor  Mistress  Sharply!  just  now  laying  the 
cloth  for  me  on  our  snug  table  in  Twenty  — gt 
Street,  and  Agatha  dusting  foe  hearth  and  put- 
ting the  mutton  to  boil. 

I wished  I was  a bride,  or  a groom,  or  any 
thing  which  could  look  on  foe  Erie  experience 
cheerily. 

I can  not  say  accurately  how  long  we  waited. 
I think  I must  have  dozed.  My  next  recollec- 
tions are  of  swimming  along  among  evergreen 
trees,  on  the  banks  of  a frozen  river,  about  noon- 
tide; the  Chicago  lad  all  alertness,  and  the 
bride  all  wakeful  and  blooming.  The  grizzly- 
headed man  was  fairly  snoring.  It  was  a hope- 
ful sign. 

I ventured  to  ask  what  time  we  might  arrive 
at  Jersey  City?  It  was  a new  conductor,  and 
he  was  not  offended  by  the  question,  though  I 
feared  he  might  be. 

“If  nothing  happen *,  Sir,”  said  he  (and  he 
really  meant  no  joke),  “ we  shall  be  in  between 
one  and  two.” 

One  and  two ! I looked  at  my  watch.  It 
was  already  half-past  two.  I looked  up  for  ex- 
planation. 

“Oh!  in  the  morning,”  said  he,  cheerfully. 

My  heart  sank.  I had  slept  little  for  two 
nights.  To  be  landed  among  the  savages  of 
Cortlandt  Street  at  two  in  the  morning  was 
more  than  I could  contemplate  calmly. 

I looked  over  my  guide-book,  fixed  upon 
Binghamton  as  an  important  place,  where  ho- 
tels would  be  respectable  at  the  least,  and,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  stopped  there  very  wearily. 

A man  with  white,  flaxen  hair,  so  like  in 
countenance  to  my  meek  friend,  Mr.  Greeley, 
that  I thought  I might  safely  trust  him,  advised 
me  to  go  to  the  American  Hotel. 

I always  had  little  faith  in  physiognomy — less 
now  than  ever.  I had  abstained  from  a railway 
meal  (in  Owego,  I think)  for  the  sake  of  a good, 
hearty,  quiet  dinner  in  ray  inn  at  night. 

They  served  me,  at  the  “American,”  with  a 
little  hard  nubbin  of  steak,  whether  beef,  or  ven- 
ison, or  mutton,  I can  not  say.  And  the  Irish 
maid,  who  served  it  in  a long,  cold  hall,  seemed 
to  think  I was  “coming  the  genteel  strongly,” 
to  be  earing  warm  meat  at  that  hour. 

The  host,  a brisk,  weazen-faced  old  man, 
who  was  swearing  in  a cheery  manner,  When  I 
came  in,  about  having  pinched  his  finger  in  the 
door,  was  of  a conversational  torn ; and  inform- 
ed me  that  his  establishment  consumed  half  a 
ton  of  coal  a day,  and  “not  half  warm  at  that,” 
said  he.  I think  ho  was  a truthful  man,  though 
he  swore  badly. 

I am  sorry  I can  not  recommend  his  inn.  A 
scullion — or  somebody  who  might  have  been, 
and  who  made  my  chamber-fire  in  a stove  about 
the  size  of  a quart  cup — swore  as  badly  as 
his  master.  It  seemed  to  me  a method  they  had 
of  keeping  worm. 

I was_te  leave  next  morning  by  the  Cindn- 
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n&ti  express  train,  and  reach  New  York  at  half- 
past three.  So,  being  aroused  at  six,  or  there- 
about, and  breakfasting  upon  a remnant  of  that 
steak,  I,  in  company  with  four  or  five  others, 
rode  to  the  station,  where  we  were  startled  by 
the  announcement,  on  the  telegraphic  black- 
board of  the  establishment,  that  the  “Cincin- 
nati train  was  six  hours  behind  time.” 

And  what  amazed  me  most  was,  that  nobody, 
from  the  ticket-seller  down  to  the  hackmcn, 
seemed  at  all  surprised. 

“Lauk,  suds!”  said  one  of  the  men  I con- 
sulted, “that's  nothing.  She  ain’t  up  to  time 
any  day  these  three  weeks.” 

Fortunately,  however,  there  was  a mail-train 
leaving  Owego  at  seven  o’clock,  or  thereabout 
(I  have  grown  careless  about  times),  which  the 
ticket-master  informed  me  would  land  me  in 
New  York  by  half-past  six. 

There  was  no  other  resource.  I entered  the 
mail-train,  bade  adieu  to  Binghamton  (it  may 
be  a fine  place),  and  dashed  on  for  New  York. 
But  it  was  by  short  dashes.  I had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  post-offices  which  exist 
in  that  section  of  country. 

There  was  no  bridal  party  to  relieve  it  all. 
There  wus,  however,  a pleasant  group  of  three 
middle-aged  ladies,  accompanied  by  a senti- 
mental and  somewhat  lymphatic  girl,  occupied 
mostly  in  sleep  and  novel-reading,  and  by  a 
thin,  bilious-looking  cavalier,  who  excited  the 
merriment  of  his  little  group  by  drinking  brandy 
out  of  a flask.  What  small  things  charm  one 
on  the  Erie  Road ! And  how  far  a little  good- 
humor  goes  toward  relieving  the  tedium  of  a 
mail-train ! 

What  a flow  of  spirits  that  short,  thin  cava- 
lier in  the  drab  coat  kept  up ! How  he  relieved 
those  poor  women — half  dozing,  half  stupefied, 
altogether  fatigued,  and  tumbled,  and  dusty — 
with  his  pleasant  pantomime ! How  Sally-Ann 
laughed,  and  then  subsided  into  sleepiness! 
How  they  ate  dough-nuts,  and  how  they  tit- 
tered at  the  funny  tin  dipper — such  a funny 
dipper — with  a handle,  and  all  that ! 

There  was  an  ok!  lady,  with  a small  band- 
box,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  came 
and  took  a seat  beside  me.  (I  think  I have  a 
family  look  about  me,  and  a trusty  one.) 

“ I bean’t  accustomed  much  to  travelin’  in 
cam,”  said  she. 

“Ah!  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Sharply. 

“No,  not  much,”  said  she;  “most  afear’d 
on  ’em.  But  la!  Sir,  some  folks  an’t.  My 
sister  Lucy,  neow,  says  she’d  jist  as  leeves  as 
not.” 

I can  not  now  recall  my  reply  to  this  observa- 
tion. But  the  old  lady  went  on. 

She  was’nt  used  to  “cam;”  she  wondered 
what  time  we  should  get  into  Jersey  City,  or  if 
it  would  be  dark.  I told  her  I feared  it  would 
be. 

. “ Well,  then,  that’s  real  aukard  for  me,”  said 
she.  “You  see,  I’m  a goin  to  Newark  (strong 
accent  on  the  ark ) ; my  darter’s  ben  a stayin’ 
along  back  with  my  sister  who  lives  in  Newark, 


and  she’s  expectin’  me  to-night,  and  I’ve  never 
ben  to  Newark,  and  not  bein  accustomed  much  to 
travelin*  in  earn,  you  see  it’s  kinder  aukard  for 
me.” 

I told  her  it  was  very  simple ; that  the  trains 
on  that  road  left  veiy  regularly,  and  it  was  only 
half  an  hour’s  ride. 

“Thankee,  Sir,”  said  she ; “ and  is  the  cam 
not  very  far  to  go  to  ?” 

I told  her  they  were  just  by. 

“Oh!  thankee,  Sir,”  said  she;  “and  if 
you’d  be  so  kind,  Sir,  as  to  show  me  the  way 
when  we  gits  in  ? for,  you  see,  I an’t  much  accus- 
tomed to  travelin’  in  carrs.” 

I told  her  I would,  with  pleasure. 

“And,  if  you’d  be  so  good,  Sir,  I’ve  got  a 
couple  of  bundles — my  darter’s  things,  which  I 
thought  she’d  be  a-wantin’,  being  in  a strange 
place — and  if  you’d  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  carry 
’em  across  for  me  ? — Oh,  thankee,  I can  carry 
the  band-box,  it’s  no  great  lift.” 

I told  her  I would.  [Weak,  sensitive  Mr . 
Sharply,  ] 

“And  the  umbril,  if  you’d  be  so  good,  Sir.” 

I told  her  I would.  [7b  be  read  by  Mrs . 
Sharply , if  she  sees  this , in  a deprecatory  tone .] 

“You  see,  Sir,”  continued  the  old  lady,  “I 
’spose  they’d  be  expectin’  on  me  at  Newark, 
and  I guess  they’ll  be  a-gittin’  tea  for  me,  and 
I shouldn't  like  to  be  keepiu*  on  ’em  a-waitin’.” 

I nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  my  friend  was 
acting  very  prudently. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  length.  I took  the  bun- 
dles, the  “umbril,”  and  the  old  lady  to  the 
“Newark  cam.” 

I was  ferried  over  the  river — the  clock  struck 
ten  as  I landed.  Poor  Mistress  Sharply ! The 
dinner  of  yesterday  was  spoiled  with  waiting, 
the  dinner  of  to-day  spoiled,  the  tea  spoiled. 
Mistress  Shorply’s  temper  almost  spoiled. 

“ And  how  has  all  this  happened  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Sharply,  kissing  me  conjugally. 

“ My  dear,”  said  I,  kissing  her  conjugally, 
“ I came  by  the  Erie  road !” 


I met  Jaundice  the  other  day,  who  was  with 
me  on  the  Lake-shore  train  and  took  the  Cen- 
tral road. 

“Ah,  Sharply,”  said  he,  “how  d’ye  do?  you 
took  the  Erie  road,  I think  ?” 

“ Ye-es,  Erie  road,”  said  I. 

“ Get  in  in  good  time  ?” 

“ Oh,  I stopped — stopped  over  night  at  Bing- 
hamton.” 

“Oh,  you  did,  eh?  Pleasant  place  enough, 
Binghamton,  is’ntit?” 

“ Ye-es — pleasant.” 

“It’s  a relief  to  stop  at  night,  on  those  d — d 
long  roads.” 

“Oh,  yes,  quite,”  said  I. 

“ But  it  won’t  do  for  business  men,”  said  he, 
dashing  off. 

“No,  I suppose  not,”  said  I. 

When  I travel  by  the  Erie  again  (if  I ever 
do),  I think  it  will  be  in  summer  time,  when 
the  days  are  long  and  the  nights  warm. 
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44  PAS  ENCORE." 

"1TY  father  and  mother  were  of  that  ancient 
ill  French  aristocracy  who  suffered  so  severe- 
ly for  their  King  and  their  Church  in  the  terri- 
ble Revolution.  They  were  both  children  of 
emigrants ; and  when  their  families  were  re- 
stored, with  the  Bourbons,  they  were  married 
to  each  other  by  their  parents*  desire.  But, 
like  your  own  cavaliers,  the  once  wealthy  no- 
blesse of  France  never  fully  recovered  the  pos- 
sessions they  had  lost  We  were  very  poor ; 
and  it  was  consequently  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  my  father  read  a letter  from  an 
old  aunt  of  his  own,  who  was  rich  and  child- 
less, offering  to  make  me  her  heiress,  if,  on  ac- 
quaintance, she  should  like  me.  1 was  to  be 
sent  to  her  as  soon  as  possible ; and  if  she  ap- 
proved of  my  manners  and  disposition,  1 was  to 
reside  with  her,  as  her  adopted  daughter,  till 
her  death.  1 can  not  say  I was  at  all  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  that  dear  Paris,  and  en- 
tombing myself  in  an  old  chateau ; but — que 
Jaire  f — it  was  the  will  of  my  parents,  and  I 
might  not  dispute  it.  1 was  consequently  dis- 
patched with  all  convenient  speed  to  my  an- 
cient relative,  and  arrived  safely,  after  rather  a 
tedious  journey,  at  her  house,  having  been  es- 
corted thither  by  a gentleman  who  was  her 
neighbor,  on  his  return  home.  It  was  such 
an  old  house — built,  they  said,  by  Yauban ; 
and  certainly  there  were  traces  of  fortification 
about  it.  The  domestics  looked  as  if  they  had 
waited  on  Noah,  and  survived  the  Deluge. 
One  of  these  antiquities  ushered  me  into  my 
aunt*8  presence.  She  was  seated  in  an  im- 
mense saloon,  near  a stove — for  it  was  cold — 
and  had,  like  her  apartment,  a certain  air  of 
faded  grandeur.  She  retained  the  dress  of  the 
court-days  of  Louis  Seize ; her  hair  was  dress- 
ed a la  Marie  Antoinette,  and  she  was  highly 
rouged.  She  received  me  with  an  expression 
of  sensibility  that  rather  entertained  than  touch- 
ed me,  seeing  she  had  so  long  ignored  my  ex- 
istence and  that  of  my  father. 

After  her  embraces  and  welcomes  were  end- 
ed, she  turned  and  introduced  me  to  an  old  lady 
who  sat  near  her,  bending  over  an  embroid- 
ery-frame. It  was  Madame  de  Bernis,  her 
friend  and  dame  de  compagnie.  She  was  a great 
deal  older  than  my  aunt,  and  had  a terrible  face ; 
it  haunts  my  dreams  sometimes  even  now.  Her 
nose  and  chin  nearly  met;  her  cheeks  were 
sunken  ; her  hair  white  as  snow ; she  also  was 
highly  rouged,  and  the  color  gave  a false  lustre 
to  a large  pair  of  cold  faded  blue  eyes,  which, 
once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 

44  Madame  de  Bernis,’*  said  my  aunt,  in  a low 
voice,  44  has  been  my  faithful  companion  for 
over  thirty  years.  If  she  were  not  so  much  old- 
er than  myself,  I should  have  left  her  my  for- 
tune, but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  she  should 
survive  me.  You  need  not  look  at  me  so  won- 
deringly.  In  addition  to  her  many  infirmities, 
she  is  deaf,  and  hears  not  a word  we  say.” 

Snpper  was  now  announced,  and  when  the 
meal  was  finished,  my  aunt  asked  me  if  I would 


not  like  to  go  to  bed,  as  I must  be  tired  with  my 
journey. 

44 1 hope  you  are  not  timid,”  she  said,  as  she 
bade  me  good  night;  44 1 like  courage  even  in 
a young  girl.  However,  your  room  is  separated 
from  mine  only  by  the  picture-gallery,  and  you 
can  come  to  me  if  you  feel  alarmed.” 

Now,  by  character,  I am  very  timid,  though  at 
the  moment  I did  not  like  to  avow  it,  and  my 
transit  from  my  aunt’s  chamber,  through  a gal- 
lery of  staring,  faded  portraits,  did  not  tend  to 
encourage  me.  The  room  destined  for  my  oc- 
cupation was  a large  one,  entirely  hung  round 
with  mirrors.  Whichever  way  I turned,  I be- 
held a shadowy  mimic  on  the  walls,  the  move- 
ment along  which  became  so  painful  to  me  that 
I hurried  into  bed,  although  the  couch,  placed 
in  an  alcove,  looked  so  dark  and  solemn  after 
my  little  Paris  bed,  that  I had  at  first  shrunk 
from  it 

I had  been  asleep  about  an  hour  or  two,  when 
a slight  rustling  noise  awoke  me.  I looked  up, 
and  to  my  horror  saw  my  aunt’s  dame  de  com- 
pagnie, Madame  de  Bernis,  sitting  beside  the 
bed.  Her  cold  still  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  look- 
ing, if  possible,  more  ghastly  than  by  day,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a very  bright  clasp-knife, 
open.  I was  so  terrified  I could  neither  speak 
nor  move,  but  lay  watching  her,  whilst  she  never 
took  her  eyes  off  me.  Every  now  and  then  she 
passed  her  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
as  if  to  feel  if  it  were  sharp  enough,  then  mut- 
tering “Pas  encore,”  let  it  drop  again  on  her 
lap. 

Mes  antics, , I can  not  tell  you  half  my  fear. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  my  after-life  has 
ever  equaled  the  horror  of  that  hour.  I thought 
a prayer ; I could  not  utter  a sound,  not  even  a 
cry  for  help.  So  passed  a period  of  time  which 
seemed  to  me  an  eternity.  At  length  once* 
more  muttering  44  Pas  encore,”  she  rose,  de- 
scended from  the  alcove,  and  disappeared  in  the 
large  dark  chamber ; for  my  night-light  sufficed 
only  to  enlighten  the  recess.  I fainted.  When 
I recovered  my  senses,  it  was  daylight : the  cold 
gray  dawn  was  stealing  through  the  jalousies ; 
I shivered,  and  felt  so  ill  I could  scarcely  move. 
At  length  my  aunt’s  femme  de  chambre  came  to 
assist  at  my  morning  toilet,  and  I told  her  all 
my  night’s  misery.  She  smiled  incredulously, 
and  observed  that 

44  Mademoiselle  must  have  had  a disagreeable 
dream.  There  was  no  entrance  or  egress  from 
her  room,  save  through  madame’s,  and  Madame 
de  Bernis  slept  in  the  other  wing  of  the  chateau, 
and  was  very  lame.” 

Her  words  could  not,  however,  convince  me 
against  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  At  break- 
fast, I told  my  aunt  every  thing  ; but  she  refused 
to  believe  it  was  any  thing  but  a dream,  44  a 
fancy,  an  indigestion.” 

A gloom  possessed  my  mind  the  whole  day. 
Naturally,  I was  enjowfe  and  amusing ; I was 
now  absent,  sad,  and  dull.  Madame  de  Verg- 
nier,  my  aunt,  did  not  find  her  boudoir  greatly 
enlivened  by  her  young  guest.  She  did  her 
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best,  good  lady,  to  divert  my  mind,  but  one 
does  not  easily  recover  from  such  a shock  of  the 
nerves. 

It  was  with  inexpressible  horror  I saw  night 
approach ; and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the 
idea  of  sleeping  alone  again,  I supplicated  my 
aunt  to  let  her  maid  stay  with  me  all  night. 
She  seemed  a little  vexed  and  discomposed  at 
the  request,  but  assented  to  it  nevertheless;  and 
Agathe,  a pretty,  nice-mannered  brunette,  was 
to  be  my  companion  for  the  nonce. 

I fell  asleep,  tolerably  confident  of  safety, 
but  awoke  again  at  the  same  hour  to  behold 
once  more  that  terrible  apparition — again  that 
cold  gray  glance — again  that  glittering  knife — 
again  that  hissing  murmur  of  14  Pas  encore/' 
In  an  agony  of  horror,  I shook  the  girl  sleeping 
beside  me. 

“Look,  look,  Agathe — she  is  there!"  The 
aroused  sleeper  rubbed  her  eyes,  yawned  heav- 
ily, and  then  looking  lazily  round,  exclaimed : 

“Mais,  qu’est-ce-que  e’est,  mademoiselle?" 

I pointed,  in  horror,  to  the  old  woman.  She 
replied,  in  answer  to  the  gesture,  “ Je  no  vois 
rien." 

Could  it  be  possible  ? I passed  my  hand  over 
my  eyes;  when  I removed  it,  she  was  gone; 
and,  overpowered  by  the  conviction  that  I had 
beheld  a visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits,  I fell 
into  a violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Agathe  went 
and  called  my  aunt,  and  related  all  she  knew 
of  the  cause  of  my  seizure.  Madame  de  Yerg- 
nier  was  astonished,  and  even  angry. 

( ‘ The  child  must  be  a folle,  ” she  said.  ‘ 4 Ma- 
dame de  Bernis  was  alive ; it  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  her  ghost.  She  could  not  tell  what 
was  to  be  done." 

I was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed  till  late  in  the 
day,  and  I need  scarcely  tell  yon  how  I dread- 
ed returning  to  it.  I entreated  my  aunt  to  let 
me  sleep  in  some  other  room,  and,  though  she 
was  vexed  at  the  trouble  and  disarrangement, 
she  permitted  it,  and  assigned  ine  a dressing- 
room  ontside  her  own  room,  bat  not  opening 
into  it. 

It  was  small,  comfortable-looking,  and  re- 
minded me  of  my  own  little  chamber  in  the  Rue 
do  la  Ferme  des  Matthurins.  I hoped  that  here, 
at  least,  I should  be  at  peace.  But  no.  About 
midnight,  that  awful  rustling  of  silk  awoke  me, 
and  once  more  my  eyes  opened  upon  the  cold 
gray  eyes  and  the  glittering  steel ; once  more  I 
heard  that  awful  whisper,  “ Pas  encore." 

Then  came  that  long,  horrid  watch  of  both 
of  us,  followed,  on  my  part — when  again  she 
disappeared — by  a sort  of  delirium.  Under  its 
influence,  I rose  as  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  dressed 
myself,  and  stole  down  stairs.  An  old  porter 
had  just  opened  the  hall-door ; I brushed  hastily 
past  him,  ran  down  the  steps,  and  hurried  up 
the  avenue.  I have  no  recollection  of  what  fol- 
lowed, till  I found  myself  in  a strange  room  and 
in  another  house.  A nurse  was  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  and  a table  with  medicine  bottles, 
etc.,  testified  to  the  fact  that  I had  been  very 


ill.  I fancied  I bad  had  a horrid  dream,  and 
asked  my  attendant  where  I was,  and  where 
mamma  was.  6he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

In  a few  minutes  she  returned  with  my  moth- 
er, who  shed  tears  of  delight  over  me  &s  she  em- 
braced me.  After  a time,  I learned  from  them 
that  I had  been  found  insensible  on  the  steps 
of  my  fellow-traveler’s  door,  and  recognizing 
me,  he  bad  had  mo  brought  in,  and  sent  for  a 
doctor.  The  physician  had  found  me  delirious* 
and  pronounced  me  in  a brain  fever ; from  which 
I had  just  recovered,  though  every  one  had  de- 
spaired of  my  life.  My  parents  had  been  sent 
for  by  my  aunt,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my  es- 
cape and  discovery ; and  she  told  them  I had 
given  symptoms  of  the  approaching  disease  by 
fancying  that  I was  haunted  by  her  old  dame 
de  compagnie.  My  mother  added  that  I had 
never  ceased  crying  out,  during  the  period  of 
my  delirium,  “Pas  encore." 

With  a profound  shudder,  I heard  the  words, 
and  recalled  my  past  mental  sufferings.  I re- 
lated my  talo  to  mamma,  and — judge  of  my 
distress  and  annoyance — she  heard  it  as  the 
ravings  of  returning  delirium,  or  the  vision  of 
a troubled  brain ! In  addition  to  the  torture 
I had  endured,  I had  to  support  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  heard  with  incredulity. 

“ But  was  it  really  only  & delirium  tn  asked 
Portia. 

You  shall  hear.  My  aunt,  when  I recovered, 
showed  no  wish  for  the  renewal  of  my  visit; 
nor  would  all  the  gold  of  Mexico  have  induced 
me  to  sleep  beneath  her  roof  again ; therefore 
my  parents  took  me  back  to  Paris,  nnder  the 
impression  that  my  chance  of  being  a rich  heir- 
ess was  ended. 

Three  years  afterward  came  another  letter 
from  Madame  de  Vergnier : she  wrote  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  sufferings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acknowledge  their  reality.  Madame  de  Bernis 
was  dead,  and  when  in  extremis  had  sent  for  her 
benefactress,  and  confessed  that  she  had  actual- 
ly sat  beside  my  bed,  night  after  night,  in  hopes 
of  terrifying  me  away,  and  becoming  herself  my 
aunt’s  heiress.  She  had  bribed  the  femme  de 
chambre  to  take  part  in  this  nefarious  plot,  which 
might  have  destroyed  either  my  life  or  reason, 
and  now  repented  of  it,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness. Madame  de  Vergnier  was  much  shocked ; 
she  confronted  the  maid  with  the  dying  w oman, 
and  fully  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  confession. 
The  woman  had  been  dismissed  without  a char- 
acter, and  Madame  de  Bernis  was  gone  to  an- 
swer for  her  crime  at  a higher  tribunal.  We 
were  all  invited,  now,  to  the  chateau,  and  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  I was  a little  nervous 
the  first  night,  but  I got  over  it  after  a time, 
and  we  were  all  very  happy  together.  Madame 
de  Veignier  left  me  her  fortune ; but  I think  I 
paid  n fearful  price  to  win  it.  For  many  a year 
afterward,  I could  never  hear  without  a shud- 
I der  those  (to  me)  awful  words,  “ Pas  encore !" 
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UNITED  STATES. 

IN  Congress,  the  opening  weeks  of  the  session 
were  mainly  given  up  to  general  discussion  npon 
the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  President's 
Message.  The  principal  topics  were  the  Slavery 
question  in  its  various  aspects,  and  the  doctrine  of 
“ Squatter  Sovereignty.” — The  House,  by  a vote 
of  112  to  108,  admitted  Mr.  Whitfield  to  his  seat  as 
delegate  from  Kansas. — Action  has  been  taken  on  a 
few  subjects  of  general  interest. — The  prepayment 
of  postage  on  transient  printed  matter  has  been 
made  compulsory. — An  appropriation  of  $150,000 
has  been  voted  for  a steamer  to  be  used  in  the  reve- 
nue service,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  with 
the  tacit  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  employed 
near  New  York,  with  a special  view  to  the  relief  of 
vessels  wrecked  or  in  distress. — The  Senate,  while 
concurring  in  the  House  bill  granting  medals  to 
the  members  of  the  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition, 
rejected  the  proposition  to  purchase  copies  of  Dr. 
Kane's  Narrative. — In  the  House  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  of  Tennessee,  declaring 
that  the  proposition  to  open  the  African  Slave 
Trade  was  abhorrent  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world ; and  by  Mr.  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
this  traffic  was  inexpedient,  and  contrary  to  the 
settled  policy  of  this  country ; the  former  resolu- 
tion pdssed  by  a vote  of  152  to  57,  and  the  latter 
with  only  eight  dissenting  votes. — In  the  Senate 
a call  has  been  made  upon  the  President  to  furnish 
the  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  relation  to  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch 
Minister  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Herbert,  when  on 
trial  for  killing  Keating.  The  conduct  of  the  Min- 
ister is  disapproved  by  both  Governments,  and  he 
has  been  transferred  from  this  country  to  Den- 
mark.— Judge  Lecompte  and  Marshal  Donelson, 
whose  conduct  in  Kansas  has  been  extremely  un- 
satisfactory, have  been  removed  by  the  President, 
and  the  nominations  of  James  O.  Harrison  and 
William  Spencer  in  their  places,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. The  most  important 

measures  now  under  consideration  are  those  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  Pa- 
cific Railway,  territorial  affairs,  increase  of  com- 
pensation to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  ex- 
tension of  several  important  patents,  the  regular 
appropriation  bills,  and  the  mail  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  ocean  steamers.  In  view  of  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  continue  the  increased  compensa- 
tion, Mr.  Collins  requests  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase his  line  of  steamers. The  inhabitants  of 

that  portion  of  New  Mexico  recently  acquired  by 
the  14  Gadsden  Purchase,”  have  sent  a delegate  to 
Washington  requesting  that  this  district  may  be 


I erected  into  a Territory,  under  the  name  of  Ariso- 
na ; they  represent  the  Territory  to  have  an  area 
equal  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  w)th  a popula- 
I tion  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  country  preclude  them  from  en- 
joying any  benefit  from  the  administration  of  New 
Mexico,  while  they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
hostile  Indians.— The  delegate  from  Minnesota 
presented  a petition  that  this  Territory  might  bo 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Committee  of  the  Senate  have  prepared  a bill 
for  that  purpose. 

The  subjoined  table  presents  a view  of  the  pop- 
ular and  electoral  vote  at  the  recent  election. 
The  returns  from  Texas  and  California  are  not 
quite  complete.  In  South  Carolina  the  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic electors  were  chosen  unanimously.  The 
full  vote  of  the  State  is  about  40,000,  which  would 
probably  have  been  divided  nearly  as  in  our  esti- 
mate: 
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Elect 
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Ala. 

46,739 

9 

28,552 

Ark. 

21,910 
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10,787 

Col. 

6lj>25 

4 

20,:259 

35;  li: 

....! 

Conn. 

34.9C5 

® • - 

42,715 
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2,615 

Del. 

8,004 

3 

806 

6,175 
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Flor. 

0,358 

3 

4,833 

Ga. 

56,578 

10 

42,226 
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11 

96,189 

37,444 

Ind. 

118,670 

13 

94,375 

.... 

22,366 

Iowa 

86,170 

43, €54 

4 

9,180 

Ky. 

74,642 

12 

314 

67,416 
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0 

20,70$ 

Me. 
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Md. 
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.... 
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.... 
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Mass. 
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.... 
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13 
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.... 
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N.  J. 

46.943 
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24,115 
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Ohio 

170,874 
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28,126 

Penn. 
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Tenn. 

73.638 

12 

66,178 

Texas 

28,757 

4 

.... 

15,244 

Vt. 

10,561 

39,561 

r> ; 

545 

Va. 

89,826 

“is 

291 

60, ‘L  8 

Wis. 

52,843 

66,090 

’“5 
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Total 

1,859,837 

_ 174~ 

1,341,612 

~~Tui 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Democrats,  casting  45 
! per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote,  have  59  per  cent,  of 
the  electors ; the  Republicans,  with  30  per  cent,  of 
the  popular  vote,  choose  39  per  cent,  of  the  elect- 
ors ; while  the  Americans,  with  25  per  cent,  of  the 
vote,  secure  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  electors.  The 
vote,  by  sections,  is  as  follows : 
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1,853,337 
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114 

888,065  1 

8 

4,089,204 
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Many  of  the  State  Legislatures  are  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  the  Messages  of  the  respective  Governors 
present  some  points  worthy  of  record.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  says  that  the  South  would  be 
justified  in  resisting,  should  Congress  undertake 
to  interfere  with  slavery  In  the  States ; «r  with  the 
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traffic  in  slaves  between  the  States ; or  take  any  ac- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  injurious  to  the 
tranquillity  or  rights  and  honor  of  the  Slavehold- 
ing States ; or  refuse  to  admit  a new  Slavehold- 
ing State  as  such  ; or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories ; or  repeal,  or  neglect  to  enforce  the  Fugi- 
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live  Slave  Law.  He  recommends  a Convention  of 
Southern  States  to  concert  a plan  of  action. — The 
Governor  of  Ohio  recommends  that  this  State 
should  demand  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  National  Government;  and 
complains  that  citizens  of  Ohio  have  been  debarred 
from  their  rights  in  Kansas,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  that  Territory.  If  the  General 
Government  refuses  to  interfere  for  their  protec- 
tion, he  maintains  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  so  to  do.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
worst  is  past  in  Kansas,  since  Governor  Geary 
manifests  a disposition  to  protect  Free-State  set- 
tlers.—The  Governor  of  Missouri  urges  the  import- 
ance of  a railway  to  the  Pacific,  and  animadverts 
npon  the  u mistaken  policy  of  making  our  main 
lines  of  communication  to  the  Pacific  coast  through 
the  possessions  of  foreign  powers.” The  Gov- 

ernor of  New  York  urges  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  enlargement  of  the  canals ; recommends 
the  passage  of  a law  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  points  out  sundry  defects  in  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  commends  the  whole  subject  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  While  he  dis- 
claims any  right  or  purpose  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  any  State,  he  affirms  it  to 
be  the  fixed  determination  of  New  York  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  He  reviews  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  recent  disturbances  in  Kansas,  and  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  settlers  in  that  Territory. — The  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  announces  that  the  interest  on  the 
ftinded  debt  of  the  State  due  at  the  two  last  semi- 
annual periods  was  paid,  and  that  the  February 
payment  will  be  promptly  met  from  the  funds  now 
in  the  Treasury.  He  condemns  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  proposition  for  the 
reopening  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 

The  State  Capitol  of  Vermont,  at  Montpelier, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
bare  walls  only  remaining  standing.  Among  the 
losses  which  can  not  be  repaired  is  that  of  the  col- 
lections in  the  apartment  of  the  State  Naturalist. 

In  Utah,  Judge  Drummond  charged  the  Grand 
Jury  that  the  Mormon  ceremony  of  “ sealing”  does 
not  constitute  a legal  marriage,  and  instructed 
them  to  indict  all  44  sealed”  persons  who  had  not 
been  legally  married,  especially  in  cases  where  two 
or  more  women  are  found  cohabiting  with  one  man. 
A statement  has  been  published  showing  the  prev- 
alence of  polygamy  among  the  Mormon  dignitaries. 
Brigham  Young  has  68  44  waives;”  the  13 members 
of  the  Council  have  171  “wives;”  of  these  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  the  President,  has  57 ; Lorenzo  Snow, 
a cripple,  has  25 ; several  others  have  more  than  a 
dozen  each;  none  of  them  less  than  3.  The  26 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
157,  of  whom  seven  have  ten  or  more ; and  only  six 
have  less  than  three.  The  five  officers  of  the  House 
have  22.  Forty-five  public  men  have  thus  among 
them  418  44  wives.”  , 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  made 
several  important  modifications  in  the  law  impris- 
oning colored  seamen  who  arrive  at  the  ports  of 
that  State.  In  case  a vessel  is  driven  in  by  stress 
of  weather,  mutiny,  or  other  unavoidable  cause, 
the  colored  seamen  are  exempted  from  imprison-  ! 
ment,  in  case  they  remain  on  board,  or  in  any  place 
appointed  by  a competent  magistrate.  If  the  ves- 
sel come  in  voluntarily,  the  master  is  allowed  to 


give  bonds,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  colored  seaman,  that  he  shall  not  leave  the 
vessel ; the  bonds  to  be  forfeited  in  case  that  the 
stipulation  is  not  adhered  to.  The  British  consul 
at  Charleston  has  issued  a circular  directed  to  En- 
glish mariners,  calling  special  attention  to  this 
law,  and  announcing  his  intention  to  refuse  to  in- 
terfere in  any  case  of  willful  or  careless  neglect  to 
comply  with  its  requisitions. 

Much  temporary  alarm  was  excited  during  the 
month  of  December,  by  reports  of  contemplated 
negro  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the  South. 
In  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  ground  for  alarm,  though  many  arrests  were 
made,  and  several  persons  were  summarily  ex- 
ecuted. In  Kentucky,  near  Dover,  six  negroes 
were  hung.  In  the  iron  region  of  Tennessee, 
where  large  numbers  of  slaves  are  cmploj'ed  under 
the  charge  of  a few  whites,  there  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  a concerted  plot.  In  Nash- 
ville the  City  Council  directed  the  employment  of 
additional  police  force,  prohibited  negro  schools 
and  preaching,  and  directed  the  arrest  of  all  sus- 
pected free  negroes.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
apprehensions  of  contemplated  outrages  were  not 
wholly  groundless ; but  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
credit  the  existence  of  any  extended  plot. 

The  Southern  Convention  assembled  at  Savan- 
nah on  the  8th  of  December.  Suggestions  were 
offered  having  for  their  object  the  encouragement 
of  Southern  industry  and  trade.  It  was  voted  that 
the  National  Government  has  no  power  to  con- 
struct a railway  to  the  Pacific  ; but  a recommend- 
ation was  adopted  urging  the  several  States  to  con- 
struct a road  along  the  line  of  the  thirty-second 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  urging  Congress  to  trans- 
port the  mail  between  New  Orleans  and  Califor- 
nia by  the  Tehuantepec  route.  Resolutions  were 
offered  recommending  the  reopening  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  but  they  were  rejected  by  a large 
majority. 

Charles  B.  Huntington,  a New  York  broker,  has 
been  convicted  of  forgeries  to  an  immense  amount. 
The  forged  paper  was  used  mainly  as  collateral  se- 
curity for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  was 
for  a considerable  time  redeemed  before  maturity. 
At  his  trial  his  counsel  declared  that  the  whole 
amount  of  forgeries  amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  defense  set  up  was  that 
he  w'as  affected  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
forgery,  which  amounted  to  moral  insanity;  and 
that  he  was  not  therefore  responsible  for  his  acts. 
This  defense  proved  unavailing,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  Prison  for  four  years  and  ten 
months — the  longest  term  allowed  by  law. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  has  gained  the  as- 
cendancy. Puebla,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church 
party,  which  had  risen  against  the  Administration, 
has  been  taken.  Vidaurri,  after  having  gained 
considerable  advantages  entered  into  terms  with 
Comonfort,  by  which  he  abandoned  his  designs  of 
establishing  the  new  republic  of  Sierra  Madre,  and 
the  revolted  States  of  New  Leon  and  Coahuila 
agreed  to  return  to  the  Mexican  Confederation. 
An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  at  Guana- 
juato, but  it  was  easily  suppressed.  The  present 
political  lull  has  not  secured  public  safety,  for  rob- 
beries are  represented  as  unusually  frequent.  The 
relations  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain  present 
an  amicable  aspect.  Santa  Anna  has  issued  an  ad- 
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dress  protesting  against  the  sequestration  of  his 
property,  and  denouncing  President  Comonfort. 

Peru  is  convulsed  by  revolutionary  movements. 
President  Castilla  is  unpopular  in  the  provinces  on 
account  of  his  supposed  proclivity  to  religious 
toleration,  and  for  sundry  other  reasons.  The 
latest  attempt  at  insurrection  sccm9  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  General  Vivanco,  in  whose  favor  the 
steam  frigate  Apurimac  “ pronounced”  on  the  16th 
of  November.  The  captain  was  put  on  shore,  and 
a subordinate  officer  took  the  command ; the  mu- 
tineers then  boarded  another  government  vessel, 
from  which  they  took  the  guns. and  public  money, 
when  both  vessels  sailed  away  together.  Presi- 
dent Castilla  has  proclaimed  the  insurrectionists  to 
be  pirates,  and  dispatched  such  naval  force  as  was 
at  his  command  in  pursuit;  but  as  this  was  infe- 
rior to  the  force  of  the  mutineers,  its  prospect  of 
snccess  was  not  considered  very  flattering. 

The  southern  portions  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  suf- 
fering from  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians,  with- 
out possessing  the  power  to  repel  them. 

In  Nicaragua , at  the  latest  dates,  the  prospects 
of  Walker  were  exceedingly  gloomy.  The  advant- 
ages gained  at  Massaya  and  Granada  were  more 
showy  than  substantial.  Early  in  November  the 
Costa  Ricans  invaded  Nicaragua  from  the  south, 
and  took  possession  of  San  Juan  del  Sur;  Walker 
advanced  upon  them,  when  they  retreated  to  Rivas ; 
Walker  made  a second  attack  upon  Massaya ; but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  fell  back  upon  Granada,  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy.  He  was  forced  to  abandon 
Granada,  which  he  destroyed,  to  prevent  its  afford- 
ing shelter  to  the  enemy.  The  best  portion  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Ilenning- 
sen,  took  refuge  in  a neighboring  church,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Costa  Ricans.  Walker, 
with  the  remainder,  got  on  board  a steamer  on  the 
lake,  and  hovered  in  sight  of  his  beleagured  troops, 
without  being  able  to  afford  them  any  assistance. 
He  had  previously  sent  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
an  island  in  the  lake,  and  a report  was  spread  that 
they  had  been  massacred  by  the  natives.  Much 
sympathy  has  been  aroused  in  the  United  States 
in  view  of  the  perilous  position  of  the  adventurers. 
Recent  steamers  have  carried  out  considerable  as- 
sistance in  men,  money,  and  provisions.  But  so 
uncertain  was  the  prospect  of  this  aid  being  of  es- 
sential service,  that  General  Goi curia  requested 
that  the  steamer  Granada , from  Aspinwall,  might 
be  directed  to  stop  at  Greytown  to  bring  away 
such  of  the  followers  of  Walker  as  might  be  able 
and  disposed  to  leave.  The  agent  of  the  steamer 
promised  to  comply  with  the  request,  solely,  as  he 
says,  “ on  the  score  of  humanity.”  Private  letters 
fh>m  Nicaragua  describe  the  condition  of  the  ad- 
venturers as  most  deplorable. 

EUROPE. 

The  Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute , abandoned  in 
the  polar  seas,  recovered  by  an  American  whaler, 
and  bought  and  refitted  by  our  Government,  in 
order  that  it  might  bo  presented  to  the  British 
Government,  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  12th  of 
December.  Her  arrival  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  satisfaction,  and  at  Cowes  she  was  visited 
by  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family. — The  necessary 
funds  have  been  subscribed  for  the  construction  of 
the  Transatlantic  Telegraph,  and  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cable, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  laid  in  the  course  of 
next  summer. — War  has  been  officially  declared  by 
Great  Britain  against  Persia;  the  orders  for  the 


sailing  of  the  expedition  have  reached  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  nine  war-steamers  and  twenty-six 
sailing  transports,  having  on  board  6000  soldiers, 
besides  camp-followers.  The  commander  is  Ad- 
miral Sir  Henry  Leeke,  who  is  in  his  70th  year, 
and  is  said  to  have  seen  very  little  active  service. 
The  vessels  are  to  rendezvous  at  Bussadore,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  whence  they  are  to  proceed  to  Kar- 
rack,  a dreary  and  desolate  spot,  but  convenient 
for  operations  against  the  mainland,  und  especially 
against  Bushire,  which  place  is  to  be  assailed  by 
gun-boats.  Intelligence  has  in  the  meanwhile 
reached  England  that  Herat  had  fallen,  early  in 
October,  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; that  the 
whole  surrounding  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  Shah,  and  that  the  Affghan  tribes  were 
giving  in  their  adhesion.  Orders  have  been  dis- 
patched from  St.  Petersburg  to  concentrate  an 
army  of  at  least  40,000  men  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
to  watch  the  course  of  events.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Russia  will  undertake  to  support 
Persia,  and  that  a war  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia will  spring  up  from  this  cause. — Mr.  Villiers, 
brother  to  Lord  Clarendon,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  to  this  country. 

Another  cause  of  apprehension  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  is  found  in  the  relations  between 
Prussia  and  Switzerland,  growing  out  of  the  re- 
cent occurrences  in  Ncufchatel.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers, says  significantly,  that  while  he  wishes  to 
bring  about  a settlement  in  harmony  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  crown,  by  means  of  negotiations  with 
the  European  Powers,  he  will  not  nevertheless  al- 
low his  long-suffering  patience  to  be  turned  into 
a weapon  against  his  rights.  The  Prussian  Min- 
ister had  received  an  audience  from  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  at  which  he  formally 
demanded  the  liberation  of  the  Neufchatel  prison- 
ers. A similar  demand  was  made  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  in  accord- 
ance with  a decision  of  the  German  Diet  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Canton  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  refused  to 
grant  an  unconditional  pardon  to  the  prisoners, 
but  declared  that  it  wished  to  reopen  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Prussia,  and  was  ready  to  negotiate. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  the 
King  of  Naples.  While  he  w'as  reviewing  the 
troops,  a soldier,  named  Milano,  rushed  from  the 
ranks  and  endeavored  to  stab  the  King  with  a bay- 
onet. His  blow  failed  to  reach  its  object,  and  he 
was  knocked  down  and  secured,  Milano  was  sub- 
sequently executed.  His  last  words  were,  ‘It  is 
glorious  to  die  for  our  country  and  for  liberty.” 
— King  Ferdinand  during  the  month  of  October 
granted  pardons  to  41  political  prisoners. — An  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Sicily  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, and  though  the  first  outbreak  was  put 
down,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  insurrection  is  spread- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

THE  EAST. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  China  that  the  rebels 
will  soon  be  in  possession  of  Shanghai.  There  are 
reports  of  dissensions  in  their  body.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  “Eastern  King”  caused  the  “Western 
King”  to  be  put  to  death  some  years  ago,  and 
keeping  his  death  secret,  caused  his  ow*n  son  to  as- 
sume his  name  and  post ; and  that  he  now  aspires 
to  the  throne  of  the  “Heavenly  King.” — Two 
British  steamers  have  been  sent  to  Whampoa,  in 
consequence  of  some  outrage  committed  by  the 
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Chinese  authorities  upon  a vessel  bearing  English 
colors. — A public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Hong 
Kong  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
colony  as  affected  by  the  alleged  misrule  of  the 
Governor. — The  American  Consul  at  Foo-chow, 
failing  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 


Cunningham,  an  American  citizen,  has  directed 
American  vessels  not  to  pay  the  duties  to  the  Chi- 
nese authorities ; and  the  British  Consul  has  noti- 
fied them  that  unless  the  payment  is  enforced  from 
Americans,  the  English  must  also  be  exempted 
from  paying. 


litartj  jgoto. 


Faust,  a Tragedy , translated  from  the  German  of 
Goethe,  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  (Published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  Of  the  numerous  En- 
glish translations  of  Faust,  none  have  attempted 
to  give  a perfect  representation  of  the  measure  and 
rhyme  of  the  original.  Some  of  them  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  most  extraordinary  errors  of 
construction  and  sense.  In  spite  of  the  ingenious 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Brooks  in  his  preface,  we  doubt 
the  possibility  of  giving  the  merely  English  reader 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  that 
wonderful  poem.  The  words  are  w'edded  to  the 
thought  in  the  plastic  soul  of  the  creator,  and 
no  second  nuptials  can  reproduce  the  exquisite 
and  vital  beauty  of  the  original  union.  Indeed, 
we  cherish  but  a slender  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
preserving  the  inimitable  glow  and  colors  of  life 
in  any  version  of  a truly  great  poem.  We  admit 
that  there  arc  examples  to  the  contrary  in  the  Ger- 
man translations  of  Homer  by  Yoss,  and  of  Shaks- 
pe&re  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel ; but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  singular  affinity  of  the  German  language 
with  Greek  and  English  idioms,  we  are  not  per- 
suaded that  such  cases  show  any  thing  but  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Certainly  the  greatest 
successes  of  poetic  translation  into  English  are  not 
adapted  to  increase  our  faith  in  the  reproduction 
of  living  poetry  in  a strange  tongue.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  attempted  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which,  in  com- 
mon hands,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  auda- 
cious. It  has  been  his  aim  not  only  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  Faust  in  poetical  English,  but  to  rep- 
resent the  exact  form  and  features  of  that  strange 
weird  poem.  In  Mr.  Brooks  this  is  not  audacity, 
but  a just  consciousness  of  remarkable  powers.  He 
is  qualified  for  the  work  by  endowments  and  cul- 
ture which  we  think  are  possessed  by  no  other 
English  writer.  At  this  moment  we  recollect  but 
one,  and  he  a countryman  of  our  own,  who  even 
approaches  Mr.  Brooks  in  this  respect.  A few 
more  years  of  severe  experience  may  make  him 
the  equal  of  the  present  translator.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  a thorough  master  of  the  German  language. 
ThiB  might  seem  to  follow  of  course  in  the  case  of 
a scholar  attempting  to  grapple  with  a poem  pre- 
senting such  peculiar  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  as  Faust.  But  the  versions  both  of 
Shelley  and  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower — if  the  frag- 
mentary imitations  of  the  former  deserve  to  be 
called  versions — are  full  of  philological  blunders 
which  indicate  but  a school-boy's  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Mr.  Brooks,  moreover,  has  a great 
deal  more  than  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  German  literature.  This  has  been 
the  favorite  specialty  of  his  studies  for  many  years. 
He  is  no  less  familiar  with  its  spirit  and  essence 
than  with  its  manifold  forms  of  beauty.  His  prac- 
tice in  translation  has  been  various  and  successful. 
He  possesses  that  refined  tact,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
in  the  perception  of  the  delicacies  of  expression, 


which  can  be  obtained  only  from  long  exercise 
combined  with  rare  natural  instincts.  But  more 
than  this,  he  has  a poet's  soul  and  a poet's  tongue. 
He  can  not  only  study  but  sing.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, produced  an  admirable  poem  in  this  trans- 
lation. It  is  an  excellent  Faust — in  form,  in  sub- 
stance, in  rhythmical  flow  it  is  Goethe’s  Faust ; it 
is  far  more  Goethe’s  Faust  than  an}r  preceding  En- 
glish version ; and  if  it  has  not  the  living,  subtle, 
aromal  spirit,  the  matchless  edge  of  irony,  the  soft 
auroral  beauty  fringing  clouds  of  thunderous  as- 
pect which  vivify  the  wondrous  original,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  but  a man  and  no  magician.  He  has 
not  seized  the  fleeting,  aerial  splendors  which  no 
art  can  reproduce  in  a foreign  sky,  but  be  has 
given  as  vivid  a picture  of  them  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  painter’s  skill. 

Essays , Bicgraphical , and  Critical,  by  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and 
Co.)  The  character  of  this  work  is  critical  rather 
than  constructive,  but  it  belongs  to  an  order  of 
criticism  that  demands  a rare  combination  of  qual- 
ities for  its  successful  exercise.  It  is  not  occupied 
with  verbal  analysis  and  comparison,  nor  with  the 
mere  record  of  biographical  facts,  nor  even  with 
discussions  from  an  lesthetic  point  of  view;  but 
with  synthetic  representations  of  various  modes 
of  life  and  being  as  illustrated  by  eminent  historic- 
al personages  in  a wide  and  diversified  sphere  of 
action.  Thus  Washington  as  a patriot,  Daniel 
Boone  as  a pioneer,  Southey  as  a man  of  letters. 
Savage  as  a literary  adventurer,  De  Witt  Clinton 
as  a national  economist,  Governeur  Morris  as  the 
American  statesman,  and  Franklin  as  the  Ameri- 
can philosopher,  furnish  themes  for  elaborate  por- 
traitures, in  which  the  events  in  the  lives  of  their 
subjects  serve  for  the  illustration  of  important 
general  truths.  Without  an  uncommon  share  both 
of  culture,  reflection,  and  g6od  sense,  such  a mode 
of  treatment  might  easily  diverge  into  dreary  com- 
monplace, or  an  affected  effort  for  originality. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  keeps  at  a wise  distance  from  each 
of  these  fatal  extremes.  His  remarks  arc  founded 
on  a thorough  study  of  the  characters  which  he  has 
selected  for  discussion ; he  strives  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  their  inmost  life,  though  without  any  ar- 
tificial subtlety  or  refinement;  their  relative  posi- 
tion in  literature  or  public  affairs  is  exhibited 
from  a comprehensive  stand-point ; and  the  sum- 
ming up  of  their  qualities  is  made  with  discrimi- 
nation and  force.  The  work  betrays  a familiar 
acquaintance  with  literary  and  artistic  history  at 
well  as  the  course  of  political  events.  It  is  every 
where  marked  by  a spirit  of  choice  and  elegant 
scholarship,  although  its  practical  views,  its  apt 
illustrations,  and  its  chaste  and  impressive  diction 
eminently  adapt  it  for  popular  reading.  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman's  taste  has  been  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  early  and  purer  models  of  English  literature. 
He  aims  at  classical  refinement  rather  than  con- 
vulsive strength.  He  is  always  earnest,  dignified. 
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self-possessed — never  seeking  to  fortify  himself  by 
the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  With  no  love  of  excite- 
ment, he  often  rises  from  the  level  of  animated  nar- 
rative and  acute  discussion  to  a manly  and  persua- 
sive eloquence.  Hence  he  will  find  the  most  nu- 
merous readers  among  those  who  have  no  craving 
for  the  intensity  and  impassioned  expression  which 
mark  so  many  of  the  products  of  modern  litera- 
ture. His  own  self-reliance  and  devotion  to  con- 
servative principles  of  taste  are  shown  by  his  reso- 
lute abstinence  from  “the  harlequin  guise  made 
up  of  shreds  and  patches  of  the  English  language, 
joined  together  by  a foreign  idiom  or  a mosaic  of 
new  and  unathorized  words,”  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  test  of  originality. 

Recollection*  of  a,  Life-Time , by  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
(Published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and  Mulligan.)  In 
preparing  these  memorials  of  his  times,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  44  Peter  Parley  Books”  has  hit 
the  happy  medium  between  an  arid  and  meagre 
exposition  of  facts,  and  the  egotistic  garrulity 
which  proves  such  a fatal  temptation  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  autobiographical  writers.  Without 
claiming  a position  in  public  life  or  in  literature 
that  is  not  warranted  by  the  career  of  an  efficient 
man  of  business  and  a successful  author  in  an  im- 
portant department  of  letters,  Mr.  Goodrich  pre- 
sents a quiet  and  modest  narrative  of  his  reminis- 
cences during  nearly  half  a century,  embracing  a 
period  of  rapid  development,  of  striking  political 
and  social  contrasts,  and  of  brilliant  activity  in 
every  sphere  of  human  effort.  The  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  pictures  of 
society  and  manners  in  New  England  during  the 
boyhood  and  early  youth  of  the  author.  Bora  in 
a primitive  village  of  Connecticut,  brought  up  in 
one  of  the  quaint  rural  parsonages  of  which  in  the 
progress  of  luxury  and  elegance,  we  have  few 
specimens  left,  and  receiving  the  first  rudiments 
of  learning  from  the  lips  of  an  ancient  dame  at  the 
district  school,  he  had  ample  materials  for  the  il- 
lustration of  this  subject.  His  subsequent  experi- 
ence placed  him  in  contact  with  many  eminent 
men  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Of  these 
he  has  given  animated,  and,  in  most  instances,  we 
think,  discriminating  portraitures.  In  the  great 
conflict  which  prevailed  between  the  two  leading 
national  parties  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
Mr.  Goodrich  took  a warm  interest,  and  in  his  com- 
ments on  that  period  of  our  national  history  he  en- 
gages in  a zealous,  though  not  an  uncandid,  defense 
of  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  Federalists. 
The  public  interest  in  those  discussions  has  so  far 
yielded  to  other  issues  which  claim  paramount  im- 
portance at  the  present  day,  that  few  readers  will 
share  the  earnestness  of  the  author  in  the  support 
of  his  political  convictions.  The  origin  and  suc- 
oess  of  the  44  Parley  Books,”  of  course,  fills  a prom- 
inent place  in  these  Volumes.  Many  interesting 
details  are  given  on  this  point,  and  also  on  the  de- 
velopment and  present  condition  of  the  publishing 
business  generally  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Goodrich  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times, 
and  has  resided  for  several  years  in  different  Euro- 
pean capitals.  His  account  of  the  public  charac- 
ters whose  acquaintance  he  has  made,  and  his 
sketches  of  foreign  society,  are  lively  and  readable, 
and  often  contain  a good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. In  point  of  literary  execution  the  work  is 
unequal,  some  portions  being  unnecessarily  diffuse; 
but,  a a a whole,  it  shows  the  power  of  lucid  and 
agreeable  narrative,  which  has  made  “ Peter  Par- 


ly” the  universal  favorite  of  juvenile  readers.  He 
has  turned  this  characteristic  gift  to  excellent  ac- 
count in  the  composition  of  these  volumes  for  per- 
sons of  maturer  age. 

The  A deenture s of  a Roving  Diplomatist , by  Henrt 
Wikofk.  (Published  by  Fetridge  and  Co.)  The 
audacious  lover,  whose  singular  escapades  in  Genoa 
have  given  him  an  extensive  notoriety  on  two  con- 
tinents, here  favors  an  admiring  world  with  some 
chaptersof  his  experience  in  political  and  official  life. 
He  was  employed  temporarily  by  Lord  Palmerston 
as  a secret  agent  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  but 
the  course  of  diplomacy  ran  no  smoother  than  that 
of  44  true  love,”  and  the  high  contracting  parties 
separated,  with  frigid  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister,  and  intense  disgust  in  the  virtuous 
bosom  of  the  Chevalier.  He  has  attempted  to  find 
solace  to  his  wounded  spirit  in  the  concoction  of 
this  volume,  which  flows  on  gently  as  a rivulet  of 
oil,  and  presents  a curious  compound  of  egotism, 
vanity,  shrewdness,  and  fun,  with  an  occasional 
touch  of  apparent  naivete,  which  exerts  a highly 
diplomatic  influence  on  the  character  of  the  work. 
Such  specimens  of  hypothetical  verdancy  in  the  ac- 
complished Chevalier  are  absolutely  refreshing. 

Sci  nce  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism , translated  from 
the  French  of  Gasparin  by  E.  W.  Robert.  In 
this  elaborate  treatise  the  phenomena  of  modern 
table-turn ing9  and  other  necromantic  pretensions 
are  submitted  to  a stringent  examination.  The 
author  admits  the  reality  of  a numerous  class  of 
facts,  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  spiritu- 
alistic theory,  but  endeavors  to  trace  them  to  a per- 
fectly natural  origin  in  certain  physiological  laws 
which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a scientific  sys- 
tem. His  reasonings  have  the  merit  of  ingenuity 
and  candor,  and  will  reward  the  attention  of  those 
w hose  studies  are  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  44night-sido  of  nature.”  (Published  by  Kig- 
gins  and  Kellogg.) 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  a new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  The  American  Poulterer J*  Compan- 
ion, by  C.  N.  B em ent,  containing  a plain  and 
practical  account  of  the  best  methods  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  branch  of  rural  economy  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  Mr.  Bement  writes  from 
ample  experience,  having  spent  the  largest  portion 
of  his  life  in  the  study  and  care  of  the  domestic 
fowls,  which  add  such  liveliness  and  interest  to 
the  farm  yard.  His  work  sets  forth  no  dazzling 
theories,  recommends  no  magnificent  projects, 
and  tempts  to  no  rash  experiments ; but  presents 
a concise  and  intelligent  view  of  the  latest  im- 
provements on  the  subject,  an  interesting  history 
of  the  different  varieties  of  this  family  of  the  feath- 
ered race,  a careful  estimate  of  the  expense  and 
profit  of  keeping  poultry,  and  a valuable  statement 
of  statistical  facts  in  illustration  of  the  views  of 
the  author.  A profusion  of  spirited  and  appropri- 
ate engravings  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 

The  IJfe  and  Times  of  Robert  Emmet,  by  R. 
Madden,  with  A Memoir  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet , 
is  published  in  a new  edition  by  P.  M.  Haverty. 
The  story  of  these  brave  champions  of  Irish  liberty 
is  well  told  in  this  volume,  and  will  refresh  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  with  many  readers  to  whom 
their  character  and  fame  has  always  been  familiar. 

Dore , by  a Stroller  in  Europe.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  author  of  this  vol- 
ume is  an  old  stager,  though  not  an  old  man,  hav- 
ing seen  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  now  record- 
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ing  his  experience  on  a third  visit  to  Europe.  The 
title  of  his  book  indicates  the  polished  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  u gilding”  of  foreign  society — an  ex- 
terior view  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  rev- 
erence, and  which  he  undertakes  to  strip  of  its 
gaudy  decorations  in  his  sharp  criticisms.  He  has 
given  a life-like  view  of  the  scenes  which  meet  the 
eye  of  the  European  traveler  in  the  leading  capi- 
tals, and  although  his  pictures  are  often  too  free 
for  prudish  tastes*  he  is  surpassed  by  no  recent 
American  writer  in  vivacity  of  temperament,  ani- 
mation of  language,  and  humorous  quaintness  of 
description. 

El  Gringo ; or  New  Mexico  and  her  People , by  W. 
H.  H.  Davis.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
During  the  residence  of  the  author  of  this  work  as 
United  States  District  Attorney  in  New  Mexico, 
he  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  to  collect  the 
materials  for  its  composition.  His  6tay  in  that 
country  was  protracted  to  the  space  of  over  two 
years,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period  he  mingled 
freely  with  all  classes  of  the  population,  observing 
their  manners  and  customs  w ith  the  eye  of  a con- 
noisseur. He  has  here  given  a series  of  lively  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  Spanish  provincial  society, 
with  a variety  of  historical  notices  founded  on  offi- 
cial records.  His  volume  abounds  with  informa- 
tion concerning  a region  of  which  we  have  but 
little  exact  knowledge,  and  is  perfectly  readable 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  excess  in  the  use  of  off- 
hand colloquial  expressions. 

Autumnal  leaves  is  the  title  of  a new  collection 
of  tales  and  sketches  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Mrs. 
L.  Makia  Child.  In  their  freshness  of  feeling, 
loftiness  of  purpose,  and  glow  of  imagination,  they 
afford  a pleasing  evidence  that  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished authoress  has  lost  none  of  the  qualities 
which  make  her  such  a general  favorite  with  the 
mass  of  readers.  (Published  by  C.  S.  Francis  and 
Co.) 

Kathie  Brande , by  Holme  Lee,  is  a recent  En- 
glish novel  in  which  the  quiet  routine  of  domestic 
life  is  wrought  up  into  a delightful  narrative  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  pathos.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Songs  of  Summer , by  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  In  this 
volume  several  new  pieces  are  added  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  author  which  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  public  in  a different  form.  Among 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  pen,  we  notice  a high- 
ly-finished specimen  of  blank  verse,  entitled  14  The 
Fisher  and  Charon,"  which  shows  his  mastery  of 
the  poetic  elements  in  classical  tradition,  as  well 
as  his  polished  grace  of  execution  in  a style  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  44  The  Day  and  Night,”  44  The 
Dead,”  44The  Vailed  Statue,”  are  remarkable  for 
their  weird  and  mystic  melody,  though  we  prefer 
to  meet  the  poet  in  regions  of  more  cheerful  sun- 
light. 44 1 lay  his  Picture  on  my  Knee”  is  a rich 
gush  of  parental  tenderness  and  pride  from  a poet’s 
heart,  but  with  an  occasional  subtlety  of  thought 
too  fine  for  natural  emotion.  Most  of  the  poems 
in  this  volume  are  elaborated  with  a degree  of  care 
which  is  not  always  betrayed  by  their  apparently 
unstudied  expression,  but  which  reveal  to  the  dis- 
cerning reader  the  hand  of  a singularly  conscien- 
tious artist. 

A beautiful  pocket  edition  of  Longfellow’s 
Poems,  complete  in  two  duodecimos,  is  published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.  In  print  and  binding  it  is 
uniform  with  the  collective  edition  of  Tennyson, 


recently  issued  by  the  same  house.  After  all  the 
warm  discussions  called  forth  by  44  Hiawatha,”  the 
reputation  of  Longfellow  as  a genuine  bard  was 
never  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  at  this  moment. 
He  stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  British  and 
American  poets,  and  his  fume  will  gain  fresh  lus- 
tre with  each  successive  year.  No  .reader  of  poetic 
taste  can  revive  his  acquaintance  with  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  without  a fresh  impression  of  their 
tender  and  pathetic  beauty. 

Words  for  the  //our,  by  the  author  of  44  Passion 
Flowers."  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 
The  wail  of  private  sorrow  which  forms  the  key- 
note of  these  remarkable  poems  can  never  har- 
monize with  universal  sympathies.  They  do  not 
celebrate  the  mystic  burden  of  humanity  in  tones 
to  which  the  heart  responds  spontaneously,  but  the 
griefs  of  individual  experience,  which  can  only  call 
forth  an  echo  from  souls  that  recognize  in  them 
their  own  sufferings.  With  their  intense  and  al- 
most preternatural  subjectivity,  the  common  ear 
will  find  no  melody  in  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
their  sad  monotones.  The  theme  of  the  volume  is 
expressed  in  the  mournful  stanzas  entitled  “The 
Shadow  that  is  Bom  with  Us.”  In  reply  to  the 
wish  of  a friend  that  she  would  reveal  the  secret  of 
the  grief  that  is  treasured  in  the  depths  of  her  be- 
ing, the  poetess  declares  that  she  has  44  tried  to 
frame  the  legendary  sorrow's  of  her  youth,”  but 
that  the  truth  lay  deeper  than  all  fables ; and  while 
she  battled  with  the  air,  no  impotent  efforts  could 
uplift  in  words  the  weight  that  hung  upon  her  soul. 

“ Mine  is  no  grief  that  helps  itself  with  tears, 

Or  in  wild  sobbing  pastes  from  the  breast ; 
Constant  as  fate,  inalienate  as  life, 

’Tis  my  employ  of  day,  my  nightly  rest 

41  It  is  a strife  that  heeds  no  set  of  sun, 

A discord  daring  and  irresolute, 

▲ weary  business  without  Sabbath  pause, 

A problem  ever  endless  to  compute. 

14  Nor  band  of  leech  nor  surgeon  can  avail 
To  heal  the  plague-spot,  hopeless  of  relief 
The  suicidal  steel  could  reach  it  not; 

I to  me  times  deem,  myself  is  all  my  grief” 

But  whatever  relief  may  be  brought  to  such  in- 
born, personal  woes  by  the  utterance  of  song,  they 
transcend  the  bounds  of  general  poetic  sympathies, 
and  can  never  associate  the  writer  with  the  mem- 
ory of  golden  sunsets,  of  the  sweet  breath  of  mom, 
or  the  delights  of  vernal  freshness.  Still,  many 
of  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  free  from  the  shad- 
owy gloom  which  is  its  prevailing  characteristic. 
Some  of  them,  like  those  which  give  the  name  to 
the  volume,  are  sharp  and  sinewy  protests  against 
the  abuses  of  the  times,  w'hich  loom  up  in  shapes 
of  portentous  grimness  before  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer.  Others  are  strains  of  tender  and 
mystic  devotion,  in  remembrance  of  objects  who 
have  received  the  all-potent  consecration  of  death. 
“The  Wolf  within  the  Mother’s  Sheepfold,”  and 
“The  Lamb  Without,”  are  liquid  with  the  pathos 
of  impassioned  maternity.  44  Balaklava”  is  a burst 
of  intrepid  sympathy  in  commemoration  of  the  fa- 
tal 44  Charge.”  Persona],  however,  as  are  most  of 
these  poems,  they  spring  from  a far  deeper  source 
than  the  tearful  heart  of  suffering  womanhood.  If 
the  author  stands  before  us  like  Niobe,  she  exhib- 
its nothing  effeminate,  maudlin,  or  sentimentaL 
Her  compact  and  resolute  intellect  seems  armed  as 
with  triple  steel,  and  the  strength  which  she  in- 
fuses  into  her  verse  must  be  sufficient  to  crown  her 
with  victory  over  the  ills  of  life. 
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AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES.— It  has  been  very 
well  said  that  he  has  the  best  digestion  who 
never  is  reminded  that  he  has  any  digestion  at  all, 
and  that  the  model  of  all  stomachs  was  that  of  the 
eupeptic  clodhopper,  who  devoured  his  food  with- 
out any  uncomfortable  after- thoughts,  or  ever 
knowing  that  he  had  any  stomach.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  body  politic,  and  it  is  a 
sign  that  something  is  out  of  the  way  in  the  social 
system  whenever  it  is  so  restless  os  to  be  continu- 
ally feeling  its  pulse  or  looking  at  its  tongue,  and 
asking  the  doctors  what  can  be  the  matter.  Our 
good  Old  America  is  now  somewhat  in  difficulty  of 
this  kind,  and  has  painful  misgivings  lest  he  may 
have  taken  into  his  capacious  mouth  some  foreign 
substances  that  can  not  possibly  be  assimilated.  He 
la  asking  himself  what  is  proper  food  for  himself 
and  his  children,  somewhat  more  careful  than  usu- 
al  of  the  distinction  between  the  true  American  . 
and  the  foreign  elements.  Sometimes  our  ambi-  j 
tion  has  been  to  expatriate  ourselves  as  much  as  | 
possible,  in  our  manners  and  habits  at  least,  if  not  , 
in  our  residence.  In  the  parlor  or  ball-room,  we 
have  been  fond  of  being  French ; at  the  concert  j 
and  opera,  Italian  ; over  the  cigar  and  the  choco-  j 
late,  Spanish ; after  dinner,  over  the  bottle,  not  a : 
few  have  been  inclined  to  be  English ; at  elections,  | 
the  fashion  has  been  somewhat  Irish ; in  philos-  i 
ophy,  German ; while  a few  inglorious  citizens  j 
have  been  disposed  to  play  the  Turk,  and,  under  | 
the  lead  of  Joe  Smith,  run  into  abominations  that 
would  have  made  Mohammed’s  beard  curl  with 
disgust.  Now  we  are  a little  less  ashamed  of  our 
own  birth  and  breeding,  and  our  own  natal  star  1 
shines  out  with  new  radiance  from  the  studded  » 
heavens.  Some  of  our  people  have  indeed  discov-  | 
ered  new  charms  in  Russia,  and  their  polar  star  is  j 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  Not  a few 
there  are  who  have  been  ready  to  doff  the  Hunga- 
rian plume  for  the  Russian  sable,  and  pledge  the 
nation  to  the  Czar,  as  before  to  the  Magyar  dic- 
tator. But  the  most  prominent  tendency  of  late 
has  teemed  to  be  toward  a more  positive  national- 
ity of  our  own  ; and  surely  the  present  position,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject, 
justifies  an  article  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  American,  as  we  understand  them. 

We  start  in  a very  commonplace  way,  and  main- 
tain that  the  true  American  is,  first  of  all,  true  to 
his  soil,  or  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  home.  It 
is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  a sorry  kind 
of  feeling  that  attaches  itself  to  localities — that  it 
is  the  heart  of  a cat  that  stands  by  the  mere  place, 
while  the  human  heart  goes  with  friends,  and 
finds  its  home  wherever  they  are.  For  this  very 
reason  we  should  be  true  to  our  own  country ; for 
we  look  upon  it,  not  so  much  as  a vast  tract  of 
land,  as  the  abode  of  our  friends,  the  sphere  of  our 
labor,  and  the  inheritance  of  our  children.  The 
land  may  be,  in  fact,  called  the  homestead  of  the 
nation,  calling  out  at  once  our  toil  and  our  tastes, 
our  energy  and  our  affections  to  till  and  beautify 
its  domain.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  land  is  the  physical  frame-work  of  the  na- 
tion— the  earthly  organism  through  which  it  de- 
velops its  powers.  Look  at  our  country  in  this 
way,  and  instead  of  seeing  so  many  square  miles 
of  territory,  we  hehold  the  limbs  and  features  of  a 
gigantic  physical  constitution.  The  great  lakes 
and  rivers  are  our  country's  heart  and  arteries ; 


the  mountains  the  shoulders  and  back-bone ; 
forests  the  lungs ; the  sea-coast  the  arms ; the  flow- 
ing winds  and  waters,  with  all  the  great  currents  of 
trade,  are  the  healthful  tides  of  circulation  that  feed 
and  quicken  the  colossal  brain.  Every  country  has 
its  own  peculiar  form  and  physiognomy,  and  ours  is 
sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  ours.  Bounded  by 
twin  oceans  and  their  mighty  tributary  gulfs  and 
lakes,  our  America  has  a unity  from  God's  own 
hand ; and  what  God  hath  joined,  let  not  mah  try 
to  put  asunder.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  various 
roots  and  branches,  repeats  in  every  wave  the 
compact  of  our  national  union  between  North  and 
South.  The  twin  oceans  no  longer  divide  East 
and  West.  God  has  raised  up  two  providential 
men  to  join  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore.  Ful- 
ton's revolving  wheel  and  Franklin's  electric  wire 
have  made  San  Francisco  neighbor  to  New  York; 
and  California  is  but  one  of  the  pockets  of  our 
great  sea-ports. 

The  American,  in  being  true  to  his  country,  will 
be  true  alike  to  its  productive  utilities  and  to  its 
adaptation  to  beautiful  tastes.  With  him  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful  should  be  but  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  bountiful  heritage ; and  in  the 
march  of  his  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  policy, 
refinement  walks  hand  in  hand  with  industry. 
The  landscape  smiles  more  sweetly  to  the  eye  from 
the  plenty  that  is  garnered  from  well-tilled  fields, 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest  whisper  a richer  bless- 
ing when  their  murmur  joins  with  the  voices  of 
the  children  and  parents  whose  home  rises  from 
beneath  the  friendly  shade.  Let  the  physical  re- 
sources of  our  country  be  developed  by  our  largest 
policy  and  bravest  enterprise.  Let  the  mill-wheels 
of  the  North  cry  out  to  the  cotton  of  the  South, 
“ Come  forth,  and  let  us  work  together,  and  weave 
for  our  country  a nobler  tissue  than  the  loom  can 
produce!”  Let  the  teeming  grain-fields  of  the 
West  wave  health  and  greeting  to  the  workshops 
of  the  East,  in  token  of  the  mighty  compact  be- 
tween the  agriculture  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
nation.  Let  the  gold  that  is  washed  by  waters 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  shout  out  to  the  Iron 
and  the  coal  in  the  Alleghanies,  “Come  forth, 
and  let  us  run  such  a race  together  as  the  world 
has  never  seen!”  The  gold  giving  the  sinews, 
and  the  iron  the  arms  and  feet,  and  the  coal  the 
moving  power  in  a campaign  of  peaceful  industry 
that  shall  make  war  hide  his  diminished  head.  By 
a due  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  a judi- 
cious protection  of  our  own  manufactures,  by  a 
wary  guardianship  of  our  commerce,  let  all  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country  be  quickened  and 
reconciled,  until  America  shall  be  the  blessing  of 
Americans,  without  being  the  foe  of  any  nation 
under  the  sun.  Let  beautiful  tastes  follow  in  the 
wake  of  wholesome  utilities.  Let  every  man 
who  cuts  down  a tree,  where  its  place  is  needed 
for  nutritious  grain,  honor  the  beauty  that  falls 
to  the  ground,  transfer  its  grace  to  the  waving 
corn,  and  not  fail  to  plant  another  tree  wherever 
its  shade  is  needed.  Let  the  landscape-gardener, 
the  surveyor,  the  architect,  combine  their  taste 
with  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  have  an  eye  to 
radiant  health  and  artistic  beauty,  quite  as  much 
as  to  gain  and  convenience.  Let  the  poet  and  the 
orator  not  spare  their  gift,  nor  fail  to  weave  Into 
their  verse  and  eloquence  the  names  that  stand  for 
the  loveliness  and  the  grandeur  of  our  land.  God 
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has  given  America  goodly  gifts,  yet  they  have 
been  too  little  developed.  Her  treasure,  like  that 
to  which  the  divine  kingdom  was  likened,  is  hid- 
den in  a field,  and  only  he  who  tills  the  field  faith- 
fully can  find  it.  Says  that  philosopher  among 
geographers,  Guyot:  “America  looks  toward  the 
Old  World ; all  its  slopes  and  its  long  plains  slant 
toward  the  Atlantic,  toward  £urope.  It  seems  to 
wait  with  open  and  eager  arms  the  beneficent  in- 
fiuence  of  the  man  of  the  Old  World.  No  barrier 
opposes  his  progress;  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  banished  to  the  other  shore  of  the  con- 
tinent, will  place  no  obstacle  in  his  path.”  Thus 
invited  by  the  very  inclination  of  the  land,  the 
chosen  man  came,  and  began  to  cultivate  his  do- 
main. The  wilderness  became  a garden.  Stand 
at  the  mouths  of  one  of  our  great  rivers,  look  upon 
the  forest  of  masts  at  our  wharves,  so  freighted  or 
fruited  with  the  products  of  our  soil,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  commodities  of  every  land  under 
the  sun — read  the  returns  of  our  census,  then  speak 
not  of  the  great  things  that  America  has  done,  but 
of  the  grandeur  of  her  future,  if  her  sons  are  only 
true  to  her  soil. 

Her  sons— who  are  her  sons  ? They,  of  course, 
who  beat  embody  her  spirit,  and  carry  out  her  des- 
tiny. They  are  pre-eminently  the  sons  who  have 
the  blood  of  the  sires  who  made  America  our  moth- 
er. We  maintain,  then,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  true  American  is  true  to  his  Blood — the  old 
blood  that  came  hither  from  Europe  in  the  veins 
of  our  wisest  and  strongest  colonists  (not  last  nor 
least  of  whom  were  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  Dutch  of  Manhattan,  our  own  peculiar  an- 
cestors). All  history  shows  the  power  of  blood  over 
circumstances  as  much  as  agriculture  shows  the 
power  of  the  seeds  over  the  soils.  The  main  strength 
of  the  American  nation  has  come  from  the  free  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Europe — the  Teutonic,  and  espe- 
cially the  Anglo-Teutonic  races,  who  brought  lib- 
erty and  law  to  the  New  World.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  narrow  down  our  nationality,  much 
less  our  humanity,  by  any  prejudices  of  race,  and 
we  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  folly  on  both  sides,  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  partisans.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  but  one  tribe  of  that  great  division 
of  the  Caucasian  family  to  which  our  people  be- 
long. As  known  in  Europe,  the  Caucasian  family 
has  had  three  branches — the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic, 
the  Slavonic.  Hie  Celt  and  the  Teuton  have  had 
many  a bloody  quarrel  with  each  other;  but  of 
late  much  of  their  blood  pulsated  to  the  notes  of 
the  same  martial  mnsic,  under  the  flags  of  France 
and  England,  that  waved  together  their  defiance 
against  the  Sclavonic  banner  floating  on  the  walls 
of  Sebastopol.  Of  the  three  branches,  thus  far 
the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  in  our  modern  his- 
tory has  been  the  Teutonic,  and  those  who  have 
been  ingrafted  upon  its  stock.  Now  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  American  people 
came  from  the  Teutonic  branch,  no  matter  wheth- 
er— as  in  the  case  of  New  England,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland — the  seed  went  first  from  Northern 
Europe  to  England,  and  thence  to  America,  and  so 
became  Anglo-Saxon ; or  whether — as  in  the  case 
ef  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — it 
remained  in  continental  Europe  until  transplanted 
hither  in  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  Call  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  Anglo-Teutonic,  Anglo-Goth- 
ic, Anglo-Germanic,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  as  you  will. 
No  matter,  if  we  only  know  what  the  terms  mean, 


and  designate  by  them  the  descendants  of  the 
Northern  Europeans  who  came  to  America,  and 
made  the  English  language  the  voice  of  their /kith 
and  their  freedom. 

Two  great  classes  of  men  appear  in  history : the 
one  class  impulsive,  impassioned,  tending  strongly 
toward  a sensuous  ritual  and  a centralized  priest- 
hood and  empire ; more  ready  to  persuade  than  to 
reason,  to  venture  than  to  persevere ; not  a little 
prone  to  exaggeration  alike  in  speech  and  action, 
yet  full  of  generous  enthusiasm,  and,  by  very  tem- 
perament, electric  and  eloquent : the  other  class 
self-poised,  deliberate,  jealous  of  priesthoods  and 
thrones,  calculating  the  end  carefully,  and  very 
slow  to  yield  an  inch  of  the  ground  once  taken ; at 
the  same  time  cautious  and  courageous,  fond  of 
solid  comfort,  yet  readier  far  to  starve  than  to 
beg,  and  more  quick  to  deeds  than  words ; consti- 
tutionally suspicious  of  large  talk  and  fine  senti- 
ment. Of  the  former  class  the  Celt  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  specimen,  whether 
full  blooded,  as  in  most  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  or  modified  by  other  races  as  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Of  the  latter  class  the  Anglo- 
Teuton,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon — if  we  must  retain  the 
common  but  somewhat  incorrect  word — is  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  that  we  can  choose  from 
the  great  Teutonic  family  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  he  who  has  given  our  country  most  of  its 
character,  ideas,  and  institutions.  The  French- 
man on  our  northern  frontier  w ith  his  volatile  na- 
ture, the  Spaniard  at  the  south  with  his  reserved, 
impassioned  zeal,  were  not  to  rule ; and  the  desti- 
nies of  North  America  were  to  be  decided  chiefly 
by  the  race  that  founded  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, 
and  gave  language  and  law  to  the  land.  If  we 
are  to  distinguish  at  all  between  these  two  seta  of 
English  colonists — the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  and 
the  Puritans  of  New  England — we  must  rank  the 
latter  as  of  the  purer  Teutonic  type,  and  having 
less  of  the  mixture  of  French  blood  which  the 
Norman  aristocracy  received  from  their  abode  in 
France,  and  bequeathed  to  the  new  nobility  of 
Norman  England.  Yet  in  these  the  Northman's 
blood  predominated  over  the  Celtic  mixture,  and 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  main  founders 
of  the  nation,  whether  English,  or  Dutch,  or  Ger- 
man, brought  with  them  hither  the  hearts  of  free- 
men, and  claimed  every  triumph  of  popular  liberty 
not  as  the  gift  of  a strange  bounty  but  as  the  res- 
toration of  an  old  right.  Our  blood  is  free  blood, 
and  has  been  so  for  ages,  during  the  march  of  onr 
fathers  from  their  first  home  in  Central  Asia  to  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  and  thence  to  America. 
We  sell  our  birth-right  whenever  we  sell  our  liberty 
for  any  price  of  gold  or  honor. 

Yet  follow  out  the  lessons  of  our  blood,  and  we 
find  that  our  hearts  are  not  bound  to  beat  unkindly 
toward  races  of  different  lineage.  The  civilization 
of  Europe  has  sprung  from  the  mingling  of  the 
three  great  races  of  the  Caucasian  family.  Who 
can  spare  from  our  literature  the  great  names  given 
by  each  branch,  who  scorn  Copernicus  because  he 
was  Polish  and  probably  Sclavonic,  who  scoff  at 
Dante  because  Celtic,  and  who  refhse  to  place  them 
I upon  the  same  place  of  honor  as  our  own  Milton, 

I and  Shakspeare,  and  Newton  ? Surely  the  New 
World  should  not  be  less  generous  than  the  Old 
World,  and  we  are  not  to  repeat  on  these  great 
shores  the  petty  feuds  that  have  fallen  into  disre- 
pute in  Europe.  There  is  room  for  the  Celt  of 
every  dime,  whether  from  Italy,  France,  Scotland. 
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or  Ireland.  Of  the  latter  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family  we  have  had,  perhaps,  a little  too  much,  es- 
pecially of  a certain  quality.  Wc  have  had  too 
much  of  the  dregs  of  Erin  in  our  political  cup,  and 
the  tea  has  been  considerably  too  green  for  the 
pure  American  taste.  But  why  not  cure  the  evil 
in  our  own  way,  instead  of  borrowing  any  new 
tyranny  from  the  British  oppressor?  AVe  are  for 
giving  the  Irishman  the  same  justice  that  others 
of  similar  blood  and  creed  have  found,  and  we  are 
on  this  very  ground  in  a better  way  to  prevent  his 
doing  us  the  injustice  which  some  of  his  bad  ad- 
visers may  have  been  scheming.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a providential  aspect  in  the  relation  of  the 
Irish  to  America,  and  in  the  tendencies,  old  and 
new,  which  balance  their  influence.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  represent  the  form  of  worship  once  su- 
preme in  Christendom,  and  thus  hold  up  for  our 
careful  study  and  practical  scrutiny  the  whole  gen- 
ius and  history  of  ages  which  now  stand  embodied 
in  churches  and  colleges,  whose  crosses  are  rising 
on  every  side  among  our  academic  halls  and  city 
spires.  The  young,  restless  heart  of  the  nation  is 
thus  rebuked  by  the  stem  rule  of  II  ildebrand,  and 
the  new  science  of  Yale  and  Harvard  is  now  start- 
led as  by  the  spectre  of  the  ancient  Iona,  roused 
from  her  sepulchral  sleep  in  mouldering  cells.  The 
Celt  brings  hither  a Church  that  can  teach  the 
American  many  a lesson  in  personal  discipline  and 
spiritual  experience,  yet  he  must  have  a very  de- 
fective vision  to  see  any  prospect  of  Romanizing 
the  heart  of  a nation  in  its  whole  history  and  pro- 
gress so  indomitably  Protestant  as  ours.  The  old 
North  blood  in  our  veins  never  beat  kindly  toward 
the  Pope ; the  sons  of  the  sea-kings  never  had  much 
fancy  for  the  amateur  fisherman  who  professes  to 
sit  in  St.  Peter’s  chair ; and  the  ancient  quarrel  is 
not  likely  to  be  made  up  so  long  as  the  blood  lasts. 
Yet  it  should  be  a part  of  our  freedom  and  faith  to 
give  all  creeds  liberty  of  utterance,  and  we  are  not 
in  any  way  to  invade  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
new-comers  to  our  shores  because  they  are  taught 
by  a priesthood  such  as  Charles  Carroll  recognized. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  see  the  worthy  elements  in  all 
religions,  and  not  play  the  Pharisee  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  gospel  came  from  the  Nazareth  that 
the  Pharisee  scorned.  If  we  fight  Rome,  as  we 
probably  must,  fight  with  our  weapons,  which  we 
understand,  and  not  with  hers,  in  which  we  are  no 
match  for  her.  If  we  try  to  beat  the  Jesuits  by 
secret  cabals  and  conspiracies,  they  understand 
that  game  probably  better  than  we.  The  better 
way  is  to  fight  darkness  with  light,  and  every 
morning’s  sunshine  with  its  expanding  radiance 
teaches  the  true  policy  of  freedom  against  spirit- 
ual despotism.  lie  member  that  the  Celt  must  be 
Americanized  in  time,  if  we  only  let  him  be,  and 
that  nothing  can  tend  more  than  personal  proscrip- 
tion to  arrest  the  virtually  Protestant  feeling  that 
is  already  putting  a check  upon  priestly  interfer- 
ence in  our  financial  and  political  affairs,  and  claim- 
ing for  the  Roman  Catholic  people  the  right  to  hold 
and  control  ecclesiastical  property  which  they  pur- 
chase. France  has  put  a check  upon  Romish  dom- 
ination, and  her  chief  prelates  have  been  an  honor 
and  strength  to  the  nation.  May  not  American 
liberty  do  as  much  as  the  French  throne,  and  pas- 
tors of  the  stamp  of  Flnelon  and  Cheverus  here 
teach  piety  to  their  flocks  without  teaching  servi- 
tude, and  win  souls  to  God  without  mortgaging 
our  soil  to  the  virtual  subjects  of  a Roman  king  ? 
The  true  course  of  toleration  and  caution  will  help 


the  Celt  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  the  sooner  he 
learns  in  the  true  school  a little  of  our  own  self- 
reliance,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

We  must  not  forget  to  consider  the  providential 
balance  between  him  and  his  emigrant  companion 
the  German,  or  between  the  Irishman,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon’s  original  neighbor,  and  the  German,  so  near- 
ly his  kinsman  by  common  Teutonic  origin.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  if  wo  are  sagacious  in  playing 
off  the  excesses  of  the  two  against  each  other,  and 
offsetting  Irish  impulsiveness  and  zeal  for  the 
priesthood  by  the  German’s  more  phlegmatic  indi- 
viduality and  political  radicalism.  Far  more  of  a 
neutralizing  power  than  we  usually  suppose  comes 
from  the  constant  battle  going  on  between  the  more 
ultra  German  democratic  organs  and  the  Irish 
Catholic  presses  in  this  country.  So  long  as  one 
party  maintains,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that  every 
church  and  all  religion  is  a conspiracy  against 
liberty,  and  the  other  maintains,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  that  all  liberty  of  opinion  is  impiety,  and 
that  a little  burning  of  Bibles  and  Bible  readers 
may  not  always  be  a bad  thing,  we  are  willing 
that  they  should  use  each  other  up,  confessing  that 
we  feel  somewhat  like  the  backwoodsman’s  wife, 
who  saw  her  drunken  husband  fighting  with  a bear, 
and  said,  that  for  her  part,  she  was  for  fair  play,  and 
“didn’t  much  care  which  licked.”  Neither,  how- 
ever, is  to  prevail,  and  the  old  blood,  with  its  sober 
balance  between  freedom  and  order,  is  to  carry  the 
day  against  the  new  centralization  and  the  new 
anarchy. 

In  some  respects  we  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
win  advantage  from  the  new-comers  to  our  shores. 
Perhaps  our  hereditary  stiffness,  in  joint  and  man- 
ner, may  be  a little  lessened  by  the  contact  with 
Celtic  enthusiasm,  and  our  tongues  may  be  loos- 
ened by  French  vivacity  as  much  as  our  roads  are 
smoothed  by  Irish  spades.  Perhaps,  too,  our  ex- 
cessive proneness  to  luxury  and  ostentation  may 
be  somewhat  corrected  by  German  frugality  and 
taste.  We  must  not  forget  that  Germany  is  fa- 
mous for  something  more  than  lager  bier,  sauer- 
kraut, and  tobacco-pipes,  and  that  the  purest  art 
and  the  deepest  scholarship-comes  to  us  from  coun- 
trymen of  Luther  and  Schiller,  who  are  sometimes 
in  danger  of  starving  on  our  shores  for  lack  of  the 
Yankee  tact  in  catching  the  nimble  dollar  as  it 
flies. 

If  fairly  understood  and  judiciously  treated,  the 
foreign  element  can  not  b4  a very  dangerous  one. 
By  the  last  census  the  foreign-born  portion  con- 
stitutes but  11  per  cent,  of  our  free  population. 
If  we  make  a rough  guess,  and  divide  this  11  per 
cent,  into  two  equal  parts,  one  would  be  nearly  all 
Celtic,  and  the  other  nearly  all  Teutonic.  Thus, 
of  these  two  drops  of  blood  transfused  into  our 
body  politic,  the  one  is  more  quick  with  Celtic 
oxygen,  the  other  more  solid  with  Teutonic  nitro- 
gen, and  the  heart  of  the  nation  does  not  lose  its 
balance  by  the  transfusion.  Let  that  heart  beat 
bravely  in  the  good  old  way,  and  it  will  take  the 
new  elements  without  harm  into  its  circulation* 
It  is  indeed  true  that  our  patience  has  been  sorely 
tried  in  some  quarters,  and  that  it  demands  of  a 
native  American  no  little  philosophy  to  keep  cool 
when  he  sees  the  ignorant  horde  of  foreigners 
crowding  our  ballot-boxes  and  clamoring  for  our 
land  and  goods,  spending  their  earnings  in  good 
times  on  beer  and  whisky,  and  criticising  our  soup 
in  bad  times.  We  have  been  too  long  imposed 
upon  by  the  braggadocio  of  foreign  ruffians,  and 
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it  is  high  time  to  stop  their  mouths.  But  while 
we  revise  our  naturalization  laws,  and  demand 
perhaps  longer  residence  and  proofs  of  sufficient 
education  before  admitting  foreigners  to  citizen- 
ship, let  us  not  forget  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
has  come  from  the  baser  sort  of  our  own  politicians ; 
and  our  pot-house  demagogues,  aided,  perhaps,  now 
and  then,  by  a foxy  ecclesiastic,  have  been  the 
wire-pullers  of  the  disgraceful  business.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  last  census  have  thrown  daylight  into 
the  political  arena,  and  it  is  the  revelation  of  the 
weakness  of  the  foreign  element  among  us  more 
than  any  secret  societies  that  has  raised  the  cry, 
“America  for  Americans !” — a cry  quite  just,  if 
we  define  the  term  Americans  largely  enough  to 
cover  all  loyal  citizens  of  our  republic — lovers  of 
its  liberty  and  laws. 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  new  elements, 
the  old  blood  is  the  main  dependence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-European  to 
this  hemisphere  is  the  chief  event  in  history  since 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion.  With  his  com- 
ing came  the  union  of  the  two  hemispheres,  so 
beautifully  delineated  by  the  poet  among  our  ge- 
ographers. America  lithe  and  graceful,  in  form  a 
woman,  waiting,  guarded  by  twin  oceans,  was  un- 
conscious of  her  mighty  destiny,  that  was  to  ally 
her  with  Europe  so  remote  and  unknown — Europe, 
as  a continent,  square  and  solid,  like  the  figure  of  a 
roan.  May  we  not  recall  Tennyson’s  exquisite 
description  of  the  sleeping  beauty  as  we  think  of 
America,  our  fair  mother,  before  startled  from  her 
slumber  by  the  coming  of  her  lord  ? 

“ Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone. 

Across  the  purpled  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grotrn, 

On  either  side  her  tranced  form 
Forth  streaming  from  a braid  of  pearl : 

The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

She  sleeps ; her  breathings  arc  not  heard 
In  palace  chambers  far  apart ; 

The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart N 

In  God’s  own  time  the  ocean  gates  were  passed. 
The  bravest  of  the  Europeans  won  America  for  his 
own ; the  winds  of  heaven,  in  their  deepest  swell 
and  their  gentlest  whispers,  chanted  the  marriage 
hymn ; and  the  race  that  sprang  from  that  union 
bears  the  best  blood  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  in  their  veins.  To  that  old  blood  the  true 
American  will  be  true,  or  he  parts  with  his  birth- 
right. 

True  to  his  soil  and  to  his  blood,  he  will  be  true 
to  the  institutions  founded  upon  this  soil  by  men 
of  his  own  blood.  'Whenever  those  institutions 
are  in  danger,  whether  on  the  part  of  absolutists 
or  anarchists,  he  will  rally  under  the  old  banner 
of  liberty  and  order.  The  simple  story  of  the  rise 
of  our  national  government  is  answer  enough  to 
both  classes  of  destructives  who  are  trying  to  un- 
dermine its  foundations.  This  nation  was  the 
providential  organization  and  growth  from  the 
stock  of  our  ancestors  out  of  this  new  country. 
They  brought  with  them  its  seeds,  or  all  the  sem- 
inal principles  of  a free  government.  From  their 
open  Bible,  the  free  faith  of  Luther,  and  the  free 
press  of  Gutenberg,  held  out  to  them  a majestic 
promise.  In  the  cabin  where  the  Pilgrims  signed 
their  simple  compact  of  self-government,  they  put 
the  best  rights  of  the  Old  World  into  their  signa- 
ture ; and  although,  perhaps,  they  did  not  think  of 


it  at  the  time,  Alfred  the  Great  with  his  jury,  and 
the  Barons  of  Runnymede  with  their  Magna  Char- 
ts, held  for  them  the  pen.  Without  any  common 
theory,  the  various  colonies,  from  their  own  spirit, 
and  under  the  action  of  circumstances,  grew  into 
a nation.  To  understand  our  government,  we 
must  not  begin  with  the  central  power,  and  go 
down  to  the  homes  of  the  people ; but  we  must  be- 
gin with  the  households  and  neighborhoods,  and  go 
up  to  the  central  power.  The  scattered  colonists 
wished  to  follow  their  business,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  enjoy  their  religion  in  the  New  World. 
Hence  the  laws,  schools,  and  churches  of  the  town- 
ships, and  in  time  the  Confederacy  of  States.  Ths 
republic  grew  like  a living  tree,  instead  of  being 
hewn  out  like  timber,  or  hammered  out  like  a 
dead  stone.  It  grew ; and  the  Revolution  itself 
was  but  one  stage  of  a growth  that  had  already 
been  going  on  for  a century  and  a half — little 
more,  indeed,  than  the  dropping  of  withered  blos- 
soms, that  the  fruit  which  they  had  covered  might 
come  to  light.  Our  laws  were  not  paper  manufac- 
tures, but  the  organic  expression  of  the  public  life ; 
and  our  Constitution  marched  because  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  was  in  it.  The  Dutch  Republican, 
the  Virginia  Loyalist,  the  Massachusetts  Puritan, 
the  Maryland  Catholic,  the  Pennsylvanian  Quak- 
er, all  grew'  into  a harmonious  people ; and  never 
since  time  was  has  there  been  such  a national  com- 
mentary upon  the  text,  “Diversities  of  gifts,  but 
the  same  spirit.”  The  aim  was  to  secure  individ- 
ual liberty  and  social  order,  to  vest  in  each  town- 
ship pow*er  adequate  to  its  responsibility,  and  to 
delegate  to  the  central  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment no  more  than  the  needed  authority.  Thus 
wiser  than  France,  so  cursed  by  centralization  as 
to  leave  the  whole  nation  to  the  mercy  of  the  army 
or  the  mob  of  Paris;  wiser  than  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  so  broken  into  separate  dynasties  as 
often  to  afford  no  common  front,  the  United  States 
ofAmerica  enjoy  a Confederacy  without  central- 
ization, and  state  and  town  and  individual  rights 
without  disintegration  or  anarchy;  at  once  free 
and  strong,  independent,  yet  United.  We  are  to 
look  well  to  it  that  we  keep  this  balance  true,  and 
are  to  have  a wary  eye  upon  all  disorganizes, 
whether  of  home  or  foreign  growth.  Local  insti- 
tutions he  leaves  to  local  jurisdiction,  and  nation- 
al rights  he  defends  against  local  usurpations. 
Quite  as  little  is  he  inclined  to  listen  to  destruc- 
tives of  foreign  as  of  home  growth,  and  he  has  as 
little  affection  for  the  black-capped  Jesuit,  who 
stands  ready  to  steal  away  our  individual  and  lo- 
cal rights  in  the  name  of  a great  centralized  abso- 
lutism, as  for  the  red-capped  communist,  who,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  individual  freedom,  strikes  at 
sacred  rights  of  person  and  property,  which  auto- 
crats have  not  dared  to  threaten.  Their  black 
and  red  are  not  our  own  true  blue. 

It  will  be  v*ell  if  the  recent  revival  of  native 
American  feeling  aw*akens  the  nation  to  a careful 
study  of  its  own  origin,  progress,  and  organic  laws. 
It  win  be  w ell  if  the  general  disgust  at  the  ravings 
of  tho  thousands  of  vagrants  who  have  recent- 
ly been  venting  their  ignorance  and  impudence 
against  our  institutions,  leads  us  to  compare  the 
organic  principles  of  our  government  w ith  the  air- 
castle  that  some  of  their  windy  theorists  would 
put  in  its  place.  Destroy  the  National  and  State 
Senato  as  too  aristocratic,  bring  the  people  togeth- 
er to  vote  directly  upon  every  public  question, 
and,  instead  of  representatives,  have  committees 
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to  carry  out  the  popular  will  at  once — whether  to 
declare  war,  or  to  build  a ship,  or  coin  a new  cent 
— what  a set  of  Solons  we  should  be,  according  to 
these  radicals ! Our  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments would  vanish  like  the  dew,  and  in  their 
place  there  would  be  an  everlasting  series  of  town 
meetings,  all  talk  and  no  action,  until  some  old- 
fashioned  American  would  move  that  we  return  to 
the  old  ways  of  Washington,  or  some  Cromwell  or 
Napoleon  drove  out  the  new  nonsense  with  sword 
and  bayonet.  America  is  now  an  organic  body, 
a nation  with  bones  and  muscles,  compactly  joined. 
Destroy  the  organism  of  the  various  constituent 
parts  that  are  harmonized  by  the  central  life,  and, 
instead  of  this  compact  body,  with  each  limb  true 
to  itself  and  to  the  whole,  we  should  have  a mon- 
strous mollusk,  an  animated  jelly-bag  without  any 
internal  skeleton,  like  a dabby  sundsh,  tossed  by 
the  waves,  or  an  overgrown  oyster,  having  no 
bones  but  its  shell,  and  waiting  to  be  devoured,  at 
the  breaking  of  the  shell,  by  the  drst  adventurous 
sword. 

Stand  up  stoutly  for  the  doctrine  that  in  this 
oountry  the  individual  man,  and  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  minor  party  are  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  central  power  whether  by  democratic 
or  aristocratic  usurpation,  and  we  honor  America 
in  her  noblest  sphere.  We  will  not  speak  with  con- 
tempt or  disparagement  of  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  country,  for  the  popular  vote  has  se- 
cured to  us  a degree  of  liberty  and  privilege  hith- 
erto unexampled  on  the  globe.  Yet  may  we  not 
be  peculiarly  proud  of  the  induence  and  honor  ac- 
corded by  our  people  to  the  minority  and  its  lead- 
ers. Put  upon  a marble  stone  the  names  of  the 
leaders  who  have  opposed  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority, whether  Hamilton,  Jay,  the  Adamses, 
Webster,  Clay,  and  their  peers  among  the  dead 
and  living  statesmen,  what  man  of  any  standing 
among  the  majority  would  dare  to  deface  that 
stone,  or  deny  it  the  place  of  honor  in  the  temple 
of  our  liberty  ? Honor  to  America  for  the  favor 
here  shown  to  those  who  in  important  points  op- 
pose the  popular  will.  It  is  something  to  be  proud 
of  that  so  much  of  the  ablest  thought  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  on  the  unpopular  side,  and  the  pe<s- 
ple  have  welcomed  in  the  Senate  hall,  the  press, 
and  the  pulpit,  powerful  thinkers,  writers,  and 
orators,  who  have  boldly  arraigned  the  current  of 
popular  opinion.  Red  Republicanism  is  prone  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  opposition.  American  Re- 
publicanism has  allowed  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  the  popular  fa- 
vorites, and  when  they  have  died  it  has  shed  tears 
over  their  grave,  and  the  nation  has  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  the  bereavement.  Such  is  the  proper  gen- 
ius of  our  institutions,  and  the  true  American  will 
honor  the  spirit  alike  in  its  freedom  and  its  order 
as  the  true  growth  upon  our  soil  from  the  blood 
which  his  fathers  brought  hither  from  the  Old 
World.  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  their 
follows,  not  Rousseau,  Robespierre,  and  that  ilk, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 

Are  we  to  stop  here  and  say  nothing  of  the  reac- 
tion of  America  upon  Europe,  nothing  of  the  hopes 
of  humanity  and  the  world  ? Much  might  be  said 
upon  each  branch  of  this  theme,  but  we  are  con- 
tent here  with  making  a single  simple  remark, 
and  maintaining  that  the  American  is  truest  to  hu- 
manity every  where  when  he  most  loyally  respects 
the  rights  and  the  duties  of  men  in  his  own  per- 
sonal, social,  and  civil  relations.  We  have  not 
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done  much  at  inventing  philosophies,  and  we  do 
not  claim  for  our  two  native  American  religions, 
Mormonism  and  Spirit  Rapping,  any  divine  hon- 
ors ; but  we  may  lay  claim  to  a civil  order  which 
aims  to  secure  to  the  individual  man  the  largest 
measure  of  privilege  enjoyed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  we  were  to  send  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Paris  the  best  specimen  of  our  products,  it  would 
not  be  a bed-quilt  or  a piano,  a militia  major  or 
even  a Broadway  dandy,  strong  as  might  be  the 
claims  of  the  latter  alike  as  a natural  and  an  arti- 
ficial curiosity,  but  we  should  send  a sample  of  the 
average  culture  .of  our  schools  and  homes  and 
workshops — a thrifty  Yankee  youth  who  has  been 
taught  self-respect,  faith,  and  energy  under  our 
institutions,  and  who  is  ready  to  honor  any  posi- 
tion by  energy,  good  sense,  and  right  principle. 
We  hope  that  the  average  man  among  our  native 
people  would  l>e  found  alike  in  respect  to  culture, 
character,  and  power  of  independent  bearing,  un- 
surpassed by  the  average  standard  any  where  in 
history  or  among  existing  nations.  We  do  not 
claim  to  have  invented  any  Native  American  spe- 
cies of  man,  and  the  red  Indian  still  keeps  his  ex- 
clusive aboriginal  speciality.  If  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher was  right  when  he  defined  man  to  be  a 
two-legged  animal  without  feathers,  we  are  of  that 
type,  and  we  have  no  more  feathers  than  the 
Greeks,  except,  perhaps,  at  balls  and  on  training 
days.  If  we  take  the  English  chemist’s  definition, 
and  Bay  that  “Ainan  is  a little  less  than  fifty 
pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  diffused  through 
six  pailfuls  of  water,”  the  definition  applies  to  us 
as  to  the  John  Bull  who  gives  it,  although  proba- 
bly we  have  less  brandy  and  beer  in  our  pails 
of  water  than  he.  No,  we  do  not  ask  to  have 
any  new  definition  made  for  us ; and  in  spite  of 
our  teeth,  which  are  said  to  be  dropping  two  of 
the  old-fashioned  number,  our  European  brethren 
must  be  content  to  reckon  us  of  their  type  of  hu- 
manity, and  we  are  content  to  read  humanity  out 
of  the  same  old  Bible,  and  w ith  the  commentary 
of  a genuine  manhood  such  as  the  old  heroes 
showed.  We  have  brought  over  from  the  old 
homes  many  seeds  of  personal  and  domestic,  civil 
and  religious,  blessings,  and  we  return  the  favor 
when  we  allow  them  freer  and  fairer  growth  under 
institutions  and  circumstances  more  favorable  to 
individual  well-being. 

The  old  doctrine  is  the  best  one  in  spite  of  the  new 
times — the  best  now  that  Europe  is  at  our  doors  as 
well  as  when  it  was  a far-off  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble country.  Sterling  character,  strong  by  self-reli- 
ance ; faith,  and  industry,  guarded  by  civil  order 
and  social  economy — this  is  the  best  thing  that 
America  has  show'n  to  the  world,  or  is  likely  to 
show.  ,The  greatest  thing  that  England  ever  did, 
said  Carlyle,  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  greatest 
thing  that  America  ever  did  wus — we  will  not  say 
was  any  one  man  nor  deed,  not  even  the  Revolu- 
tion, not  Congress,  but  the  hosts  of  energetic,  hoi^ 
est,  faithful  men,  who  have  believed  in  God  and 
their  country,  and  brought  up  their  families  in  the 
school  and  church  as  citizens  of  an  earthly  and  of 
a heavenly  kingdom.  This  simple,  earnest  hu- 
manity we  are  to  keep  both  at  home  and  abroad 
against  the  silken  follies  that  would  enslave  it  to> 
a home  luxury  and  pretension  that  Europe  hardly 
equals ; against  the  courtly  arrogance  that  meets- 
it  abroad,  and  insists  upon  concealing  our  republi- 
can manhood  under  the  tinsel  pageantry  of  super- 
annuated courts.  The  American  will  be  the  best 
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propagandist  of  liberty  and  humanity  abroad  when 
he  dares  to  be  himself  before  foreign  courts  and 
priesthoods,  and  when  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  nation  give  majesty  and  force  to  his  simplicity. 
The  great  blow  will  be  struck  for  the  New  World 
against  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World  when 
Americans  dare  to  show  a true  light  in  face  of  for- 
eign oppressions.  The  worst  foes  to  liberty  have 
always  been  the  traitors  within  its  own  camp. 
Humanity  in  Europe  does  not  so  much  ask  of  us 
soldiers  for  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  as  citizens 
trained  in  the  school  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 


(filter's  (fasti  (fljair. 

H Y not  have  a mare  that  will  take  care  of  the 
horses  ? If  there  were  ever  a good  reason 
for  a Broadway  Railroad,  it  is  certainly  found  in 
the  fearful  suffering  of  the  poor  brutes  in  Broad- 
way. In  the  cold  weather  the  pavement  is  polish- 
ed to  a slippery  smoothness,  and  the  horses  have 
no  footing  and  fall  heavily,  happy  if  they  are  only 
killed  by  the  blow,  or  so  injured  that  they  must  be 
knocked  upon  the  head. 

How  can  we  sit  easily  in  our  own  chair,  when, 
as  we  walked  the  street  upon  our  way  to  it,  we  saw 
a horse  with  a leg  broken  by  a fall,  or  another  with 
a hoof  torn  off,  or  another  with  a hideous  gash  in 
his  side,  or  another  lying  upon  the  pavement  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  the  harness,  and,  while  his  driv- 
er endeavored  to  loosen  him,  an  omnibus-driver 
driving  his  vehicle  straight  over  the  legs  of  the  un- 
fortunate beast . It  was  a disgrace  to  the  heroism 
and  humanity  of  New  York  that  that  omnibus- 
driver  was  not  pulled  from  his  seat  and  sent  for  a 
round  term  to  the  Penitentiary.  Why  should  he 
ruthlessly  insult  his  betters  because  they  were 
prostrate  and  unfortunate  ? Why  should  he  pre- 
sume upon  the  slightest  superiority  to  a beast  ? It 
was  his  omnibus  that  made  him  higher.  It  was 
nothing  in  himself.  Had  he  stolen  a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or  a penny-worth  of  peanuts,  the  whole 
street  would  have  rung  with  the  cry  of  outraged 
law — “Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!”  but  he  drove  over 
the  legs  of  a poor  horse  without  necessity,  and  in 
pure  wantonness  of  crime ; and  outraged  humanity 
had  no  cry  “ Stop  brute  and  murderer !” 

That  omnibus-driver  would  easily  kill  a man, 
and  then  condole  with  his  widow. 

That  man  would  pick  his  own  son’s  pocket,  and 
then  sue  the  son  for  not  paying  him  for  his  board. 

That  man — • 

Ah ! well,  we  must  pity  him,  too.  The  horses 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  drivers  upon  the  om- 
nibuses. They  must  each  have  the  homage  of 
pity. 

Who  are  the  omnibus-drivers  ? Whereto  they 
oome  from  ? Who  ever  knew  one  ? Do  they  grad- 
ually grow  by  adhesion  into  the  omnibus  ? Where 
are  they  buried — or  do  they  ever  die  ? Has  the  man 
ef  old  buffalo-robe  and  coat  and  bulgy  mittens 
any  thing  inside  of  it  all  ? What  does  the  strap 
pull  upon  ? What  do  the  wives  of  omnibus-driv- 
ers say  of  the  business  ? A grave  man  says  that 
dead  donkeys  are  never  seen.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
is  so  with  omnibus-drivers.  Let  us  believe,  if 
they  are  mortal,  that  in  another  region  the  horses 
they  drove  drive  them,  and  walk  over  them,  and 
trot,  and  gallop,  and  run  ever  them,  singly,  in  pairs, 
in  teams,  in  droves.  So  shall  the  soul  of  the  om- 
nibus-horse be  appeased,  and  the  soul  of  the  omni- 
bus-driver have  no  rest. 


But  meanwhile,  until  the  horses  have  a chance 
at  their  revenge,  why  should  not  the  friends  of  an- 
imals procure  the  passage  of  the  Broadway  Rail- 
road bill,  and  having  laid  the  rails,  and  built  the 
cars,  simply  harness  to  them  the  omnibus-drivers 
and  let  them  drag  the  trains  forever.  What  is 
good  for  one  beast  is  good  for  another. 

We  were  yesterday  unfolding  this  plan  to  the 
bald  and  amiable  Gunnybags,  and  laying  before 
him  all  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  urging  him,  in 
fact,  to  head  a petition  for  this  object,  when  that 
profound  politician  interrupted  our  eloquence  by 
asking,  with  an  air  of  taunting  sarcasm, 

14  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  very  anxious 
about  horses,  and  have  never  a word  for  men.  You 
are  very  solicitous  to  legislate  for  horses,  but  how 
about  men  ? Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  it  is 
horses,  horses,  horses,  but  you  leave  the  poor  men 
to  the  mercy  of  fate.  When  are  you  going  to  stop 
this  eternal  talk  about  horses,  and  attend  to  men? 
Are  horses  the  only  objects  of  legislation  ? Is  the 
omnibus  the  only  interest  of  society?  Y'ou  are 
forever  spoiling  things  by  thrusting  forward  your 
horses.  Can’t  you  hold  them  in  a little?  Will 
you  always  suffer  them  to  run  away  with  your  en- 
thusiasm, and  never  bestow  a thought  upon  men  ?” 

So  growled  Gunnybags  as  he  held  his  evening 
paper  close  to  his  eyes,  and  seemed  almost  to  be 
reading  aloud. 

We  could  have  but  one  answer  for  an  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  Gunnybags  dimensions.  So  we 
said  to  him,  “Mr.  Gunnybags,  when  omnibus-driv- 
ers drive  straight  over  the  legs  of  horses  that  have 
slipped,  and  are  lying  helpless  upon  the  pavement, 
don’t  you  think  the  time  for  legislating  for  horses 
has  arrived  ?” 

Solomon  Gunnybags  pooh-ed,  and  pish-ed.  Gen- 
tle and  unreflecting  reader,  hanging  upon  the  arm 
of  this  Easy  Chair,  do  you  know  why  he  did  so? 

Because  he  himself  sat  in  the  omnibus,  and  help- 
ed by  his  weight  to  break  the  horse’s  legs. 


It  is  a very  lovely  thing  to  step  out  of  Broad- 
way into  the  hall  where  “ Palmer’s  marbles”  stand. 
There  is  a cool  remoteness  in  statues,  which  im- 
presses the  beholder  as  with  a rebuke  of  purity, 
like  the  modesty  of  a young  girl.  It  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  snowy  marble,  and  the  serenity  of  si- 
lence. Even  the  Laocoon  has  a hushed  and  dis- 
tant air.  You  see  statues  as  you  see  stars.  They 
are  calm  and  beautiful,  and  infinitely  far  away. 
They  are  not  pathetic,  as  pictures  and  music  may 
be.  They  are,  in  a certain  way,  perfect  and  pas- 
sionless. 

So  when  you  step  into  the  room,  and  vour  eye 
falls  upon  the  figure  of  the  Indian  girl  holding  the 
cross,  you  tread  lightly,  you  remove  your  hat,  you 
stop  and  gaze;  it  is  as  if  you  had  surprised  an 
idea.  It  is  not  at  all  as  if  you  had  surprised  an 
Indian  girl  in  the  forest.  This  is  your  first  and  in- 
stinctive homage  to  the  character  of  the  art  itself. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  statue  critically,  as  an 
imitation  or  representation  of  life,  then  a new  emo- 
tion arises. 

American  sculpture  seems  to  be  much  less  a 
form  of  thought  than  a sphere  of  skillful  mechan- 
ism. The  age  and  country  does  not  think  in  mar- 
ble nor  in  color,  as  Greece  and  Italy  did.  The 
permanent  monuments  of  our  genius  are  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  realm  of  use.  Thus  our  national 
genius  for  sculpture  adapts  itself  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  and  time,  and  makes  ships  of  wood 
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rather  than  figures  of  marble.  Praxiteles  now  is 
George  Steers  rather  than  Hiram  Powers. 

Out  of  strength  came  forth  sweetness ; and  out 
of  Yankee  whittling  comes  American  art.  The 
department  of  art  in  which  we  are  most  famous  is 
sculpture,  and  what  is  our  sculpture  but  the  flower 
of  our  whittling  genius?  Its  great  excellence  is 
its  mechanical  perfection.  It  manipulates  marble 
in  a manner  to  have  made  Praxiteles  fashion  a 
statue  of  Joy.  The  great  sculptors  to-day  are 
American  sculptors.  Canova,  with  his  sentiment- 
al imitation  of  the  Greek — with  his  modern  fine 
ladies  exquisitely  draped  and  coiffed — with  all  his 
excellent  affectations  and  amiable  imbecilities,  is 
already  dismissed  to  barbers1  shops  and  milliners' 
window's.  Thorwaldsen  seems  no  better  than 
Crawford  and  Powers ; and  Crawford  and  Powers 
are  no  better  than  Palmer. 

Palmer's  Indian  Girl  is  very  beautiful,  and  fully 
illustrates  the  tendency  and  the  capacity  of  the  art 
in  our  time.  It  is  the  figure  of  a young  Indian 
maid,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a cross  which  she 
has  found  in  the  forest,  and  gazing  at  it  in  wistful 
wonder.  “ Is  this  a trinket  or  a charm  ? Shall  I 
hang  it  in  my  ears,  or  press  it  to  my  heart?"  The 
incident  is  natural,  and  the  work  of  art  is  entirely 
satisfactory  in  its  rendering  of  it.  The  girl  is 
small,  with  the  Indian  features  and  characteris- 
tics— the  high  cheek  bones,  the  long  eyes,  the  heavy 
matted  hair ; a skin  is  lightly  gathered  around  the 
middle,  and  the  hand  holding  the  cross  is  raised 
gently  before  the  eyes.  The  attitude  is  full  of 
grace  and  arrested  motion,  and  the  statne  tells  its 
own  story. 

Now,  as  you  look  more  curiously  and  closely, 
you  will  discover  the  characteristic  of  modern  art 
— its  realism — leading  to  exact  detail,  and  the  skill 
which  gives  the  superiority  to  the  American  genius. 
The  hand,  for  instance,  is  a real  hand.  It  could 
open  and  shut,  and  clasp  another  hand.  It  has 
joints,  and  dimples,  and  nails  that  can  be  pared. 
This  is  something  you  do  not  find  in  the  ancient 
statues,  and  in  very  few  of  the  modern.  The  hands 
of  sculpture  are  usually  wax  or  wood.  They  are 
smooth,  impossible  members,  that  could  neither 
grasp  a sword  nor  hold  a flower.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  look  more  like 
hands  than  feet.  Palmer  has  changed  all  that. 
His  sculpture  aims  to  imitate  nature  as  far  as  the 
character  of  marble  will  allow.  He  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a hint  or  a representation.  He  must 
have  the  hand  as  Nature  would  have  made  it,  had 
Nature  fashioned  Indian  girls  of  marble.  And 
this  exactitude  of  resemblance  is  an  excellence  in 
the  work,  because  the  work  is  only  the  represents^ 
tion  of  a momentary  event.  There  is  no  special 
thought  in  such  a statue.  It  expresses  nothing 
abstractly,  for  it  is  only  a most  generous  imagina- 
tion that  would  discover  in  it  the  idea  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Indian  race  to  Christianity.  That 
idea  is  not  a subject  of  sculpture,  which  is  an  art 
of  form,  and  it  is  the  praise  of  Palmer  that  he  un- 
derstands the  limit  of  his  art ; and,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  a melo-dramatic  posture  and  expression, 
we  have  all  the  simple  beauty  of  nature. 

But  this  same  detail  is  a defect  in  the  “Peri 
Sleeping."  A Peri  is  a kind  of  fay — an  aerial  creat- 
ure, altogether  too 

“ Bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  dally  food." 

A Peri  is  iris-bom — evanescent.  We  look  to  see 
her  melt  away  on  rosy  wings,  and  mingle  with  the 


sunset.  Peris  are  always  bound  to  Paradise  on 
glittering  wings  of  grace.  Now  this  Peri  lies  upon 
her  wings  sleeping,  as  upon  a couch — say  rather, 
upon  a feather-bed,  for  the  wings  are  no  shimmer- 
ing, rainbow  vapor,  but  solid  pinions,  as  of  eagles. 
The  combination  of  the  members  of  lower  animals 
with  the  human  form  is  always  unpleasant.  The 
old  habit  of  painting  angels  as  the  loveliest  women 
or  cherubic  boys,  and  fitting  birds’  wings  to  their 
shoulders,  was  as  bad  as  if  birds'  claws  had  been 
fitted  to  their  hands  and  feet.  But  if  it  was  re- 
pulsive in  color,  it  is  much  more  so  in  marble. 

And  here,  too,  the  exquisite  detail  of  the  work 
gives  to  the  hands  of  the  Peri  the  same  actuality 
as  those  of  the  Indian  girl.  But  we  do  not  care  to 
have  it  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  Peris  pare 
their  nails  and  wash  their  hands.  The  human  re- 
semblance should  rather  be  hinted  than  insisted 
upon. 

Is  this  because  sculpture  should  not  deal  with 
forms  that  are  not  altogether  human,  or  because 
the  rigid  actuality  ef  modem  art  necessarily  limits 
its  range  of  subjects  ? 

But  there  could  not  well  be  a lovelier  resort  thsm 
the  Palmer  Gallery,  nor  a finer  tonic  than  the  re- 
buke of  purity  that  comes  from  sculpture.  Every 
man  who  creates  forms  of  beauty  which  from  their 
material  are,  in  a manner,  imperishable,  is  a pub- 
lic benefactor.  Could  we  estimate  influence  and 
positive  power,  the  great  men  of  history  would  ap- 
pear to  be  those  who  worked  aloof  from  men  in  the 
silent  service  of  beauty. 


It  seems  we  live  in  a world  of  monomaniacs. 
The  man  who  picked  your  pocket  yesterday,  poor 
fellow ! is  the  victim  of  that  form  of  the  disease ; 
so  of  the  precious  pair  who  are  casting  skeleton 
keys  to  enter  your  house  to-night.  The  cook  who 
dropped  arsenic  in  the  soup  just  as  she  dished  up, 
is  unfortunately  alienated  in  that  direction ; and 
OTooly  MacBlunderbuss,  who  broke  your  head 
with  a club  in  a retired  walk  at  Hoboken,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  melancholy  delusion;  The  Man- 
nings, and  Palmer,  and  Red  path,  and  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Co.,  and  Robson,  and — in  short,  all  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  have  been  convicted  as 
criminals  from  the  beginning,  if  they  have  only 
been  criminal  enough,  are  sad  monomaniacs  ; and 
let  all  Christian  souls  pray  Heaven  to  mend  their 
wits. 

So,  too,  the  distraught  Huntington.  Hunting- 
ton,  who  forged  and  lived  extravagantly,  was  se 
deeply  affected  with  the  monomania  of  swindling, 
that  he  concealed  his  unfortunate  state  from  his 
friends  with  perfect  success,  until  his  case  seemed 
to  require  treatment  of  some  kind ; and  then 
appeared  that  he  was  stark  mad  upon  the  subject 
of  getting  other  people's  money,  and  spending  it, 
poor  soul ! 

Here  was  a case  for  the  public  sympathy  and 
charity.  OTooly  MacBlunderbuss,  with  his  club, 
might  be  a doubtful  patient,  because,  at  most,  he 
could  only  get  what  the  broken-headed  chanced  te 
have  in  his  pockets.  But  here  was  a being  of  dif- 
ferent mould,  who  dexterously  diddled  thousands, 
if  not  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  clearly  stark 
lunacy.  Straight-jackets,  phlebotomy,  and  cold 
water — these,  and  nothing  less,  were  imperatively 
demanded.  Poor  soul ! with  his  dreadful  aberra- 
tion of  mind  upon  the  aberration  of  money ! 

There  was  something  inevitably  droll,  too,  upon 
his  trial,  to  remember  that  whether  the  verdict 
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came  heads  or  tails,  Huntington  must  be  the  loser. 
If  guilty  of  the  crimes,  then  the  penitentiary ; if 
guiltless,  by  reason  of  insanity,  then  the  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Western  Continent  needed  only  this  crowning 
illustration  of  its  character.  The  very  desperation 
of  the  case  suggested  the  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  44 Guilty  ?”  cried  the  counsel.  “Of  course 
he  is  guilty.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 
Pshaw!  twenty  millions.  You  can  not  believe, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  a man  should  be  so 
naughty?  Admirable  men!  you  are  rigjit — a 
man  can  not  be  so  naughty,  but  he  may  be  so 
crazy.”  ' 

Thanks,  0 Daniel,  for  thus  saving  our  faith  in 
human  nature  and  showing  that  when  great  crimes 
are  done  it  is  wiser  to  shave  heads  than  to  stretch 
necks. 

Whether  this  theory  is  to  pass  into  a legal  aud 
moral  canon,  that  when  a man  is  very  criminal  he 
is,  therefore,  very  crazy,  does  not  yet  fully  appear. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a new  theory.  Many 
tender  moralists  have  held  that  all  sin  is  insanity, 
and  not  without  good  reason.  But  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  would  seem  not  to  be 
without  difficulty  and  danger ; for  if  the  insanity 
is  never  to  be  known  until  the  crime  is  exposed, 
what  an  unconscious  Bedlam  the  world  must  be ! 
New  York,  especially,  this  great  metropolis  of  all 
•ur  loves  and  prides, must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a vast  mad-house,  and  its  official  head  only  as  the 
doctor  in  chief.  How  dreadful,  if  ever  that  med- 
ical man  should  be  himself  touched  with  the  infec- 
tion around  him ! 

Practically,  the  improvement  of  the  doctrine  is, 
that  if  you  sin — steal,  for  instance,  or  forge,  or  mur- 
der— you  are  not  to  rest  until  you  have  pushed  on 
to  a degree  that  outrages  belief,  and  then  you  are 
to  be  considered  crazy. 

It  surely  will  not  be  long  before  such  a view  will 
have  the  cordial  approbation  of  every  criminal  in 
the  country.  Sing  Sing  will  echo  the  voice  of  Au- 
burn ; penitentiary  will  answer  to  jail : bridewell 
will  call  unto  the  stocks,  and  Botany  Bay  will  ac- 
quire a sad  eminence  in  history  as  the  monument 
ef  hoary  human  error,  which  treated  as  crime 
what  was  only  craziness.  If  you  pick  your  neigh- 
bor’s pocket  you  must  be  punished ; if  you  cut  his 
throat  you  must  be  pitied.  It  is  a pleasure  to  live 
in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  Let  those 
ef  us  who  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  unhung,  re- 
joice that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fooever 
secure  from  human  punishment  if  we  are  only  bad 
enough. 


To  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake  is  a fa- 
vorite aim  of  human  effort.  Few  men  or  women 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  ten  have  not  engaged 
with  ardor  in  this  fascinating  endeavor,  and  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  patents  for  securing 
success  in  this  direction  are  also  many  and  strik- 
ing ; but  none  are  so  good  and  effective  as  the  char- 
ity concert  and  ball. 

Fortunately  dollars  are  dollars,  and  a certain 
number  of  them  will  always  procure  a certain  quan- 
tity of  food  and  clothing  and  fire.  It  matters  lit- 
tle for  the  advance  of  the  work  whether  the  farm- 
ers of  New  England  contribute  each  a dollar,  or 
Fanny  Ellsler  contributes  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Stone,  mortar,  and 
labor  cost  a precise  sum,  and  it  is  only  necessary 


for  the  Monument  that  the  sum  shall  be  in  its  treas- 
ury. It  may  not  please  the  imagination  of  young 
Otis  Adams  to  reflect  that  the  Monument  of  the 
great  battle  is  supported  upon  the  foot  of  Ellsler, 
held  up  before  the  world ; but  the  Monument  does 
still  commemorate  the  event,  and  except  for  that 
foot  might  never  have  been  erected. 

The  argument  is  the  same  with  the  charming 
concerts  and  balls  that  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
heels  of  the  philanthropic  and  polkaing,  during  the 
inclement  season.  The  tender  Fiducia  shuddered 
under  the  rose  haugings  of  her  boudoir,  and  said  to 
herself,  “ Poor  Mrs.  O’Mac  Fitz  Phelim,  with  no 
shoes  to  her  feet  and  no  coal  to  her  stove ! ” Wrap- 
ped in  soft  silks  and  furs,  and  rolling  in  her  cush- 
ioned carriage  to  her  dear  Melissa’s,  Fiducia  re- 
moved the  ermine  and  proposed  to  buy  coals  for 
Mrs.  O’Mac  Fitz  Phelim  for  a song. 

“ One  of  your  shakes,  dear  Melissa,  will  cause 
her  heart  to  thrill  with  joy,  and  her  stove  to  redden 
with  the  leaping  flame.” 

“ One  of  your  pas  a deux  temps , sweet  Fiducia, 
will  send  solace  and  sugar  into  her  cup  and  heart.” 

At  once,  gilt  printing  and  satin  cards,  all  the  lace, 
and  luxury,  and  splendor  begin  to  move.  At  once 
the  Christian  virtues  are  taken  into  favor,  and  ac- 
rimony and  scandal  set  in. 

“ Dkar  Laura  Marla, — Send  me  word  by  the 
bearer  if  you  will  sing  at  our  Charity  Concert. 
4 The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.*  Half  dress 
and  a curtain. 

44  Your  fond  Corilla.” 

44  Dear  Corilla, — Yes,  if  Dowda  is  not  to  sing. 
But  she  always  chooses  first  my  best  pieces,  and  it 
is  too  bad.  Of  course  you  have  asked  Ganymede 
to  sing  with  me  in  my  duet. 

44  Your  own  Laura  M.” 

Behold,  then,  Fiducia  trying  to  harmonize  and 
arrange.  Dowda  must  sing.  But  she  is  not  the 
thing.  What  then  ? She  has  a voice.  Corilla 
and  Laura  Maria  can  smile  superior  and  converse 
in  a calm  loftiness  of  tone  which  shall  serve  to  im- 
press Dowda  with  the  conviction  that  she  is  nobody 
and  less  than  nobody,  and  that  she  and  Laura  and 
Corilla  are  making  sweet  music  together  for  chari- 
ty’s sake.  Meanwhile  Ganymede  hopes  that  no- 
thing too  public  will  take  place. 

44  For  Heaven’s  sake,  no  professional  air.  I am 
willing  enough  to  sing,  but  with  conditions,  you 
know,  with  conditions.” 

And  there  is  a quiet  little  rehearsal  appointed  at 
Corilla’s  house — and  nobody  comes ; and  Corilla, 
not  being  a man,  does  not  swear,  but  she  writes  to 
Ganymede,  who  had  undertaken  to  manage  every 
thing : 

44  Dear  Ganymede, — I am  so  disappointed. 
We  thought  we  could  rely  upon  you.  But  real- 
ly — you  know  ? It’s  too  bad.  Corilla.” 

And  the  gay  and  insouciant  Ganymede  begs  her 
with  an  easy  air  not  to  trouble  her  little  mind.  Is 
there  not  plenty  of  time  ? All  will  go  well.  Have 
you  asked  Miss  Bump  to  sing  ? Oh,  Heavens ! 
Again : 

“Dear  Fiducia, — We  have  forgotten  Miss 
Bump ! Can’t  you  coax  old  Mother  Bump  some- 
how ? You  intended  from  the  first,  and  are  so  sor- 
ry, and  nothing  can  bo  done  without  Delia,  and — 
in  fact,  you  know  how. 

“ Your  own  Corilla.” 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Bump, — We  thought  from  your 
not  answering  our  note  that  you  did  not  wish  De- 
lla to  sing  at  our  charity.  But  I assure  you  it  is 
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to  be  quite  behind  a curtain.  Do  consent,  if  you 
can.  There  will  be  no  professional  people — it's 
pure  charity,  and  amateur,  and  a curtain.  We 
shall  be  lost  if  you  will  not  let  Delia  sing. 

14  Yours  affectionately,  Fiducia." 

44  Dear  Fiducia, — I have  received  no  note  be- 
fore yours  of  this  morning.  Can  I have  a hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  hospital  for  pipped  hens  if  I 
let  Delia  sing  ? 

44  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Bump.” 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Bump, — I had  no  idea  you  wished 
to  make  a bargain  for  Delia’s  voice.  I can  not 
promise  the  pipped  hens  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

44  Yours,  etc.,  Fiducia.” 

Delia  Bump  will  sing;  but  behold!  Mrs.  Mer- 
cury, at  the  last  moment,  declines  to  take  her  part. 
*4  A severe  cold — a sudden  indisposition — so  sorry ; 
\ ut  sure  every  thing  will  go  better  without  me.” 
We  are  in  despair.  Ganymede  smiles  languidly, 
and  cries  44  Brava!  brava !”  We  are  all  women  as 
before,  so  there  is  no  swearing,  only  Bcowling  and 
> crbal  scarifying.  Days  and  nights  consume  them- 
selves in  anguish.  But  we  have  our  concert,  and 
Mrs.  O' Mac  Fitz  Phelim's  feet  are  warmed  at  her 
rekindled  fire.  Let  us  give  thanks  and  be  grate- 
ful. 

Now  our  concert  was  advertised  in  the  newspa- 
pers. and  placarded  in  the  streets,  and  given  in  a 
public  building.  We  challenged  public  attention 
^nd  patronage,  and  hoped  we  were  going  to  escape 
public  criticism.  It  was  not  possible.  It  would  not 
have  been  fair  had  it  been  possible.  The  public 
paid  its  money,  and  then  looked  to  see  if  it  had  re- 
ceived its  money’s  worth.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
purchaser ; and  he  has  one  other  right — it  is  that 
of  grumbling. 

But  the  reader  will  not  accuse  this  Easy  Chair 
of  forgetting  its  philosophy  and  complaining ; on 
the  contrary,  w hen  people  are  freezing,  warmth  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  supplied.  It  may  be  a pity  to 
burn  costly  books  to  supply  it;  but  it  is  better 
that  books  should  be  burned  than  that  men  and 
women  should  freeze.  So  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  any  man’s  sense  of  philanthropy,  if  relief 
for  the  poor  could  be  made  to  spring  from  sym- 
pathy with  their  condition,  and  be  consecrated  by 
the  purity  of  privacy,  rather  than  be  made  the  oc- 
casion of  selfish  applause  and  personal  display. 
We  say  emphatically,  have  balls  for  the  suffering, 
if  so  you  can  raise  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Only  we  indulge  the  millennial  wish  that  it 
were  not  necessary  to  deduct  two  dollars  for  the 
expenses  of  our  own  pleasure  for  every  five  dollars 
we  may  give  to  the  charity. 


Amono  our  letters  of  the  month  the  following, 
we  think,  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  to 
our  readers.  We  hope  sincerely  that  our  friend 
will  furnish  us  with  many  more  such  communica- 
tions, for  it  is  surely  a great  pleasure  to  know  what 
is  doing  in  spheres  beyond  ordinary  human  intelli- 
gence : 

44  Dear  East  Chair, — Your  enlightened  com- 
ments upon  current  topics,  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, have  long  commanded  my  admiration, 
and  I have  hoped  the  time  might  arrive  when  my 
peculiar  studies  could  be  made  of  some  advantage 
to  you.  I think  that  has  now  happened.  I think 
that  you  will  be  glad  of  the  present  communica- 
tion, and  if  I shall  have  succeeded  in  attracting, 
for  a moment,  your  venerable  attention,  and  may, 
under  your  kind  protection,  speak  to  tlio  world  and 


confirm  the  regard  with  which  the  Easy  Chair  is 
every  where  regarded,  I shall  be  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  sing  my  nunc  dimittis . 

44  So  much  for  preface.  I am  more  used  to  study 
than  to  writing  letters. 

44 1 am  a curious  student  of  birds.  Understand 
me.  Their  plumage  every  body  can  admire.  Even 
Mr.  Alderman  Adder  can  probably  distinguish  a 
crow  from  a nightingale.  But  my  studies  do  not 
trench  upon  the  sphere  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 
I commend  their  most  interesting  and  delightful 
works  to  your  perusal. 

44  But  I have  been  always  persuaded  that  there 
was  some  significance  in  birds’  voices.  When  the 
crow  made  a noise,  inane  human  beings  said,  imi- 
tatively,  4 Cawr,  caw,  cawr,’  as  if  that  silly  sound 
disposed  of  the  matter.  When  the  nightingale  or 
the  jovial  bobolink  soared  or  tumbled,  and  sang, 
the  same  hopeless  people  said,  4 Twee,  twee,  twee,* 
as  if  birds  were  natural  fools.  Now  it  early  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  as  I lay  in  the  meadows  and  in 
the  woods,  that  the  birds,  overhearing  the  lovely 
La  Grange,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Catalini,  might  fool- 
ishly say  among  themselves,  4 Hear  those  women, 
going  44 twee,  twee,  twee.”'  Or  if  our  feathered 
fellow-creatures  should  chance  to  listen  to  an  ora- 
tion of  O’Blather  MacIUather  MacHeels,  Esquire, 
they  might,  and,  possibly  misunderstandingly,  de- 
clare that  the  distinguished  orator  went 4 caw,  caw, 
caw.' 

44  Here  was  an  evident  want  of  mutual  intelli- 
gence. Why  should  men  and  birds  do  each  other 
this  extremely  unnecessary  injustice  ? And  I re- 
flected, farther,  if  w^e  could  only  establish  an  un- 
derstanding, how  much  might  be  gained  to  both 
sides.  How  much  pleasure  to  men,  if  they  could 
only  know  just  the  sentiment  with  which  the  lark 
wishes  the  sun  good  morning ! How  much  fun  to 
birds,  if  they  could  only  catch  the  drift  of  O’Blath- 
er MacBlather  MacHeels,  Esquire’s  orations. 

44  To  wish  was  always  with  me,  dear  Easy  Chair, 
to  act.  I devoted  myself  to  study.  I spare  you 
the  details,  and  the  method  I can  only  communi- 
cate upon  receipt  of  a phoenix’s  egg,  blown  by  an 
Amazon  and  filled  with  Captain  Kidd's  buried 
doubloons.  But  the  results  you  shall  have ; you, 
and  the  w orld,  for  you  are  both  my  friends. 

44 1 achieved  the  bird-language.  No  canary  in  a 
cage,  no  blackbird  in  the  tree,  no  hen  in  the  barn- 
yard had  any  secrets  from  me  longer.  I heard 
Chanticleer  recite  his  loves  to  Partlet,  and  I ad- 
vise young  Damon,  the  poet,  to  learn  the  bird-lan- 
guage, if  he  wishes  a few  hints  for  lyrical  verse.  1 
heard  the  greedy  refrain  of  the  crow,  contemptu- 
ous and  gross.  I heard  the  sparkling  sarcasm  of 
the  cat-bird,  and  the  timid  talk  of  the  wren.  As 
for  the  pigeons,  their  wooing  was  so  tender  that  I 
wished  I had  wings.  In  the  deep,  dark  woods, 
the  thrush  poured  out  a gurgling  dithyrambic,  to 
which  Anacreon  w'as  as  dull  cider  to  vino  d'aati 
spumante . Why  should  I go  on?  You  under- 
stand I had  mastered  the  mystery,  and  now,  not 
only  their  private  affairs  as  hens  and  wrens,  but 
their  great  public  affairs  as  birds,  were  laid  open 
to  my  intelligence. 

44  Now  upon  my  lawn  are  several  trees.  There 
is  one  great  elm,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  a 
small  cherry-tree,  and  immediately  beyond  the 
cherry  is  a beech.  In  August  I lay  half-dozing 
under  the  elm,  which  was  filled  with  blackbirds  in 
great  numbers,  chatting  among  themselves.  1 
gathered,  from  what  they  said,  that  some  of  their 
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young  had  lately  set  up  for  themselves  iu  the 
beech  a little  colony  of  blackbirds.  4 We  must 
have  them  in  view/  said  the  wise  papa  blackbirds, 

4 we  must  look  after  those  little  fellows,  and  be  able 
to  fly  straight  to  them  when  we  wish/  4 Of  course, 
of  course/  replied  the  rest,  and  the  great  elm  over 
my  head  murmured  with  the  bird-chorus.  I saw 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  a bough  a group  of  black- 
birds chatting  very  earnestly  together.  One  of 
them  said  that  the  yellow-birds  in  the  cherry-tree 
were  quarreling,  and  one  of  the  parties  had  asked 
some  of  the  little  colony  upon  the  beech  to  come  over 
and  help  them.  So  the  little  blackbirds  flew  into 
the  cherry-tree  and  fought  with  some  of  the  yellow- 
birds  until  all  was  quiet  again,  except  some  sullen 
yellow-birds,  who  said  the  blackbirds  ought  to  go 
home  again  to  the  beech.  But  these  little  gentry 
had  found  cherries  exceedingly  to  their  taste. 

4 They  are  truly  delicious/  they  exclaimed,  and  : 
they  had  sent  to  the  elm-tree  to  say,  that  if  some  j 
more  blackbirds  would  only  fly  over,  they  could 
easily  drive  out  the  yellow-birds  and  have  all  the 
cherries  to  themselves.  This  proposition  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  little  birds  upon 
the  bough  over  my  head.  But  I heard  the  great 
man  of  birds  in  the  elm  declare  that  it  was  not  fair, 
because  the  yellow-birds  had  the  same  right  to  their 
little  cherry-tree  that  the  blackbirds  had  to  the  elm 
and  the  beech.  Then  there  was  a great  wrangling, 
and  I went  in  to  dinner. 

44  The  next  day  I went  out  under  the  tree  and 
heard  the  debate  again,  and  gathered  that  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  little  blackbirds 
in  the  cherry-tree  had  made  terrible  work  among 
the  yellow-birds,  and  were  now  sitting  upon  ev- 
ery bough  and  eating  as  many  cherries  as  they 
wished.  I found  that  many  of  the  birds  that  I 
had  heard  upon  the  bough  in  the  elm  had  flown 
over  to  feast  upon  the  cherries,  and  a great  many 
others  wanted  to  go.  But  the  poor  little  yellow- 
birds  were  fluttering  about,  and  summoning  all 
who  would  come — the  wrens,  and  sparrow’s,  and 
tom-tits,  and  other  small  feathered  fry,  and  they 
were  alighting  upor.  the  tips  of  the  boughs  on 
which  sat  the  naughty  little  black  buccaneers. 
Dinner  was  very  early  this  day,  so  I heard  no 
more ; but  when  I came  ent,  some  time  afterward, 
it  appeared  that  the  yellow-birds,  with  their  little 
allies,  had  gradually  descended  the  boughs  on 
which  they  had  alighted,  and  driven  the  black- 
birds toward  the  end  of  one  great  bough  to  which 
they  clung. 

44  Then  these  last  sent  messages  to  the  elm,  and 
said  to  the  papa  blackbirds  that  they  must  come 
and  help  them,  or  they  Bhould  bo  driven  out  of  the 
cherry-tree,  and  if  they  were,  it  would  be  much 
farther  to  fly  round  the  cherry  to  the  beech.  So 
the  old  elm-tree  was  noisy  enough  with  the  chat- 
tering of  the  birds.  4 Let  us  fly  to  their  rescue  !* 
cried  one  very  young  and  very  black  bird.  4 AVhy 
should  w’e  see  our  own  color  and  species  driven 
out  of  a good  cherry-tree  ? The  blackbirds  have  a 
natural  right  to  cherries.’  4 Pooh !’  interrupted  an 
older  one  ; 4 yellow'-birds  have  just  as  much  right 
to  the  fruit  as  we  have,  and  they  were  there  first. 
Let  them  be,  and  eat  their  own  cherries.  In  all 
conscience  tee  have  enough.  ’ 4 That  may  be,  ’ broke 
m another  of  the  fiery  young  ones ; 4 but  we  want 
a shorter  cut  to  the  beech-tree  this  hot  weather. 
We  must  go  through  the  cherry-tree,  where  we 
can  rest  in  the  shade,  and  solace  our  little  stom- 
achs. Come  on ! who  is  for  the  cherry-tree  ?’  4 Fid- 


dle !’  replied  a grizzly  old  bird ; 4 it’s  both  shorter 
and  easier  to  fly  round  the  cherry-tree  than  to  go 
through  it.  You  little  silly  bird,  you  disgrace  the 
name  of  blackbird.*  ‘That’s  all  very  well/  said 
then  the  one  that  I knew  had  the  nickname — bor- 
rowed from  their  much  hearing  of  one  of  our  hu- 
man orators,  who  immensely  amuses  blackbirds, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  birds — of  O’Blather  Mac- 
Blather  MacHcels  Blackbird,  Esquire.  ‘That’s 
all  very  well/  said  he,  ‘but  it  is  the  inevitable  des- 
tiny of  blackbirds  to  overspread  all  cherry-trees, 
and  -why  should  you  resist  the  design  of  nature  ?* 
The  elm-tree  fairly  shook  with  the  tempest  of  ap- 
plause that  followed  this  speech,  and  MacHeels 
Blackbird,  Esquire,  resumed  his  perch  with  the 
air  of  a bird  who  has  picked  the  cherry-stone  clean. 

4 It’s  no  more  the  design  of  nature,’  said  old  griz- 
zle, 4 than  it  is  that  every  blackbird  shall  Le  shot 
by  truant  boys.  Truant  bays  are  bigger  and  can 
shoot,  but  they’ve  no  business  to  be  playing  tru- 
ant, and  they’ve  no  right  to  shoot  us  merely  be- 
cause we  can’t  shoot  back  again.*  There  was  no 
denying  the  truth  of  this,  and  finding  all  the  other 
birds  to  be  silent,  old  grizzle  continued : 4 Besides, 
if  you  think  the  ability  is  the  argument,  you  have 
only  to  see  that  the  yellow-birds  have  been  able  to 
drive  out  the  naughty  little  blackbirds,  or  to  hem 
them  in ; and  so,  according  to  your  own  argument, 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  occupation  of 
that  particular  cherry-tree.* 

“Old  grizzle  hopped  to  his  perch,  and  I could 
hear  the  most  confused  bawling  as  to  the  true  pol- 
icy to  pursue.  But  when  I last  looked  at  the  cher- 
ry-tree, a few  forlorn  blackbirds,  who  had  evi- 
dently eaten  no  cherries  for  a long,  long  time,  were 
fluttering  feebly  among  the  boughs,  while  crowds 
of  fat  little  yellow-birds  were  chirping  songs  of 
defiance,  and  putting  their  bills  and  claws  into 
them  without  mercy. 

“Thu9,  dear  Easy  Chair,  the  trees  are  full  of 
birds  who  are  waging  these  funny  little  contests 
all  the  time.  I have  not  yet  investigated  the  in- 
tercourse of  fish,  but  I have  no  doubt  I should  find 
the  same  thing  going  on  in  the  water  as  in  the  air. 
The  result  of  my  bird-know  ledge,  gathered  from  a 
hundred  episodes  like  the  one  I send  you,  is  a sat- 
isfaction with  my  species,  and  a calm  delight  that 
man  are  not  as  blackbirds  are. 

44  Yours  with  respect, 

“Aquila  Buxzard.” 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Heihrich  says  we  must  not  leave  Berlin  with- 
out going  to  see  the  half-palace,  half-mansion, 
-where  the  young  Princess  of  England  is  to  live 
when  she  shall  have  become  the  bride  of  the  dash- 
ing Frederic  of  Prussia.  It  is  no  way  noticeable 
to  be  sure,  and  might  be,  for  aught  that  appears 
upon  its  exterior,  the  war-office  of  the  crow-n,  or 
the  grand  huntsman’s  lodge,  in  place  of  the  nursery 
(God  willing)  for  a new  race  of  heirs  to  the  groat 
throne  of  Brandenberg. 

41  And  have  you  seen  the  Princess  Alice  ?**  said 
j Heinrich. 

Now  it  happened  that  years  ago,  on  a certain 
| soft  summer’s  day,  when  wo  were  loitering  away 
the  honeymoon  of  later  youth  among  the  ullevs  and 
by-ways  of  England,  coquetting  with  the  show- 
ers, and  plucking  primrose-blossoms  to  press  and 
carry  away  to  fanciers  of  such  mementos  of  the 
mother-land — w-e  say  it  happened  that  on  such  a 
day,  and  in  such  a time,  we  had  chanced  to  brash 
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between  the  hedge-row  and  the  royal  coach  when 
it  came  dashing  oat  of  the  Long  Drive  at  Windsor, 
bearing,  among  other  infantile  freight,  the  chubby 
Princess  Alice ; and  we  had  our  till  of  looking 
upon  her  clustering  flaxen  hair,  and  into  her  pret- 
ty blue  eyes.  So  we  told  Heinrich  of  all  this,  and 
described  her  as  narrowly  as  the  memory  of  so 
many  years  would  permit  us  to  do,  even  to  the 
dimples  in  her  cheek.  And  we  will  venture  that 
with  this  bit  of  information  from  a personal  ob- 
server, our  friend  Heinrich  was  u set  up”  for  weeks 
among  his  fellows  of  the  Hotel  de  Petersbourg. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how  soon  the 
staid  journals  of  a staid  German  people  seize  with 
avidity  upon  the  least  sparkle  of  gossip  about  the 
new-coming  wife  of  their  prince;  and  the  “best 
informed  circles”  (as  Mrs.  Grundy  would  say)  are 
on  the  alert  for  the  last  new  report  about  the  per- 
sonal charms  or  accomplishments  of  the  eldest  bora 
of  Victoria. 

Will  the  Saxon  daughter  of  England  love  that 
change  from  the  coppices  and  exquisite  green  lawns 
of  Osborn  and  Balmoral  to  the  low,  flat,  monoton- 
ous level  which  sweeps  around  the  palace  of  the 
Great  Frederic,  and  which  hardly  breaks  under 
view  of  the  famed  Sans  Souci  f 

Will  the  windmill,  and  its  story  of  royal  justice 
(so  dear  to  every  Prussian  heart,  and  making  sore 
every  Prussian  tongue),  and  the  brazen-tufted  hel- 
mets and  brilliant  music  of  Berlin  streets  make 
good  to  the  British  girl  the  losses  of  Windsor  Lit- 
tle Park,  and  the  pretty  yacht  Fairy , and  the  frol- 
ics and  tarpaulin  of  bouncing  brother  Albert, 
Prince  of  Wales  ? 

Of  course  they  will;  and  the  womanly  heart 
under  the  royal  bodice,  like  the  weak  womanly 
heart  every  where,  will  nestle  into  the  belongings 
of  the  wooing  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  rest  there  as 
lovingly  in  Potsdam  or  Berlin,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Prussian  waste,  as  yours,  gentle  girl  reader,  will 
sometime  find  a sudden  cleaving  to  some  new  coun- 
try of  a lover,  and  with  strong  womanly  will  and 
faith,  nestle  into  a home  there,  which,  for  green- 
ness and  beauty,  and  all  soft  and  tender  music, 
shall  outmatch  every  thing  that  went  before  in 
your  life's  memory,  or  that  shall  come  after  to  the 
end. 

There  is  both  prettiness  and  greatness  in  the  na- 
tive, hearty  outburst  of  homely  affections  and  nat- 
ural emotions  which  has  always  characterized  the 
royal  family  of  Victoria,  from  the  mother  to  the 
youngest  of  the  children.  In  these  days  of  con- 
ventionalism and  priced  sentiment,  we  honor  the 
Queen  doubly  for  this,  and  wish  her  joy  and  pride 
for  every  match  the  royal  young  toddlers  may 
make. 

We  should  have  loved  to  Bee  that  veteran  of 
scienee,  Humboldt,  struggling  now  under  the 
weight  of  eighty-seven  years,  but  we  could  not. 
A brave  old  man,  Heinrich  said,  with  a bald  head 
fringed  w ith  a little  silver  hair,  stooping  now,  and 
ready  to  drop  away  any  day  for  explorations  in 
a new  country.  Ho  has  traveled  very  far  in  his 
time,  said  Heinrich,  and  he  will  travel  farther 
soon ; but  he  will  tell  no  story  ef  it. 

There  was  a bit  of  poetic  humor  in  the  valet 
(and  for  this  he  is  w orth  keeping  when  you  go  to 
Berlin).  When  we  were  quite  ready  for  a start, 
Heinrich  unburdened  himself  to  us  politically — al- 
ways in  his  crisp  way. 

“ There  will  be  war  soon,”  said  he,  “ and  if  it  is 
a Kings’  war,  as  the  last  war  was,  you  will  And 


Prussia  bound  fast  to  Russia,  and  fighting  against 
Austria  and  all  her  allies ; but  if  it  is  a Peoples’ 
war  (and  it  may  be),  there  will  be  no  brother  Ger- 
man against  us,  and  England,  if  she  is  wise,  will 
help  us.” 

We  give  it  as  a bit  of  foreign  talk — good  as  far 
as  it  goes — and  hurtle  aw  ay  toward  the  Rhine. 

If  Rhine  visitors  saw  the  great  river  only  from 
the  windows  of  the  Cologne  Hotels,  they  would 
have  no  grand  stories  of  its  beauty  to  carry  away. 
It  is  only  a broad,  swift,  yellow  flood  there,  trav- 
ersed by  a bridge  of  barges,  under  which  the 
stream  chafes  and  gurgles  hoarsely.  We  rode 
over  this  creaking  and  w'heezing  bridge  in  a nine- 
penny  omnibus,  and  strolled  up  and  down  the  op- 
posite bank  till  day  faded,  and  the  fires  broke  out 
in  street  lamps  and  in  forges,  white  and  red  upon 
the  night  air.  A poet’s  description — we  mean  Vic- 
tor Hugo’s,  the  exile  of  Jersey — is  worth  recalling, 
both  because  it  is  so  good,  and  because  it  is  so  lit- 
tle known. 

He,  too,  was  on  the  opposite  shore : “ I had  be- 
fore me,”  he  says,  “the  whole  city,  with  its  in- 
numerable gables  and  sombre  steeples  defined 
against  the  pallid  sky.  To  my  left,  like  the  giant- 
ess of  Cologne,  stood  the  lefty  spire  of  St.  Martin, 
with  its  two  open- worked  towers.  Nearly  fronting 
me  was  the  gloomy  Cathedral,  with  its  thousand 
pinnacles  bristling  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine, 
crouched  on  the  brink  of  the  river;  the  immense 
crane  on  the  top  forming  a plume-like  tail,  while 
the  lanterns  alight  toward  the  base  of  the  gloomy 
mass,  glared  like  eyes.  Amidst  the  pervading  dim- 
ness, I heard  nothing  but  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
river  far  below  me,  the  deadened  sounds  of  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  bridge,  and  from  a forge  in  thq  dis- 
tance the  ringing  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil ; no  other  noise  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
Rhine.  A few  lights  flickered  in  the  windows 
from  the  forge ; the  sparks  and  flakes  of  a raging 
furnace  shot  forth  and  extinguished  themselves  in 
the  Rhine,  leaving  a long  luminous  track,  as  if 
a sack  of  fire  wrere  shooting  forth  its  contents  in 
the  stream.  Influenced  by  this  gloomy  aspect  of 
things,  I said  to  myself,  ‘ The  Gaulic  city  has  dis- 
appeared— the  city  of  Agrippa  vanished — Cologne 
is  now  the  capital  of  St.  Engelbert ; but  how  long 
will  it  be  thus  ?’ 

“The  temple  built  yonder  by  St.  Helena  fell  a 
thousand  years  ago — the  church  constructed  by 
Archbishop  Anno  will  also  fall — the  ruin  is  grad- 
ually undermining  the  city ; every  day  some  old 
stone,  some  old  remembrance,  is  detached  from  its 
place  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a score  of  steamboats. 
A city  does  not  affix  itself  to  the  grand  artery  of 
Europe.  (Victor  Hugo  did  not  foresee  that  a rail- 
way artery,  bigger  than  the  Rhine,  would  cut 
through  Cologne  from  east  to  west,  as  the  river 
does  from  north  to  south.)  The  mania  of  utilitari- 
anism and  positiveness,  so  called  in  the  slang  of 
the  day,  pervades  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
innovations  creep  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  antique 
architecture  of  Cologne,  and  open  streets  cruelly 
penetrate  the  Gothic  obscurity  of  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  Continent.  What  is  called  the  4 taste 
of  the  day’  has  invaded  it,  with  houses  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  newest  modes  of  Paris.  In  that  Cathe- 
dral, still  endowed  and  adorned  for  vanity's  sake 
rather  than  from  devotion,  the  ancient  tombs  of 
the  archbishops  are  decaying.  The  peasant  wo- 
men, with  their  superb  old  costume  of  scarlet,  and 
coifs  of  gold  and  silver,  have  yielded  their  place 
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upon  the  quays  to  smart  and  flippant  grisette* , at- 
tired in  the  Paris  fashion ; and  I saw  the  last  brick 
dislodged  from  the  old  Cloister  of  St.  Martin,  in 
order  that  a cafe  might  be  built  upon  the  site. 
Long  rows  of  pert  white  houses  give  a Cockney  fled 
air  to  the  catholic  and  feudal  suburb  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Thebes ; and  an  omnibus  takes  you  across 
the  historical  bridge  of  boats,  for  six  sous,  from 
Agrippina  to  Tuitium ! Alas,  alas,  the  old  cities 
of  Europe  are  departing!” 

And  are  not  the  poet-travelers  departing  too? 
Who  mourns  over  newnesses  nowadays?  Who 
does  not  contribute  his  maximum  of  applause  to 
the  straight,  broad  streets,  and  glaring  houses, 
which  are  supplanting  crookedness  and  the  rust 
of  age  P Who  quarrels  with  the  “opening  up”  of 
Canal  Street,  or  the  new  Boulevards  ? Have  we 
not  all  rim  away  from  the  old-time  humors  of  con- 
servative poets  ? In  this  sense,  is  not  all  the  world 
becoming  Americanized  ? 

In  the  Hotel  Koval,  whose  broad  supper-room 
has  a pleasant  and  near  look-out  upon  the  Rhine, 
the  papers  and  people  both  were  talking  of  a bloody 
duel  which  had  a little  time  before  come  off  at 
Mannheim.  Bolgrad  and  the  Conference  were  for 
the  time  forgotten  in  gossip  about  its  details.  It 
appears  that  a Prussian  officer  and  a French  trav- 
eler had  fallen  into  conversation  about  the  present 
aspect  of  European  politics,  in  the  course  of  w hich 
the  officer  expressed  himself  very  warmly  and  in- 
dignantly in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  French 
diplomatists.  The  Frenchman,  though  a Repub- 
lican at  heart,  and  having  little  sympathy  with 
either  Napoleon  or  Walewski,  resented  violently 
the  reproach  cast  upon  his  nation,  and  demanded  a 
recall  of  the  intemperate  language  which  the  officer 
had  employed. 

A few^  friends  interposed,  and  seconding  the  re- 
quest of  the  Frenchman,  matters  were  about  being 
peaceably  arranged ; when  the  latter,  yielding  to 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  applied  an  epithet 
to  the  Prussian  officer,  which  he  declared  could 
only  be  effaced  with  the  blood  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties. 

Nothing  remained  but  a choice  of  weapons,  and 
the  hour  of  meeting  was  fixed  on  the  instant. 

It  was  half-past  five  of  the  afternoon,  and  no 
time  could  be  lost ; the  parties  crossed  over  into  the 
edge  of  the  Bavarian  territory,  where  they  arrived 
just  at  nightfall.  Pistols  were  the  weapons  chosen ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  both  should  fire  together 
at  a given  signal.  The  Prussian,  once  upon  the 
ground,  and  before  his  adversary,  gave  wray  to  ex- 
pressions of  the  utmost  rage ; and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty his  seconds  could  calm  him  sufficiently  to 
trust  him  with  his  wreapon.  At  the  w'ord,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  there  had  been  but  one  discharge,  though 
both  had  fired.  Strangely  enough,  however,  nei- 
ther was  harmed.  A way  appeared  open  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  seconds  declared  the  honor  of  both 
parties  satisfied.  But  their  efforts  wrere  unavail- 
ing. The  Prussian  officer,  fearing  their  success, 
taunted  the  Frenchman  with  cowardice.  The  rage 
of  both  combatants,  at  this  juncture,  was  repre- 
sented as  something  frightful  to  look  on. 

It  was  determined  by  the  seconds,  however,  that 
upon  this  trial  only  one  pistol  should  be  charged 
with  ball,  and  the  parties  make  choice  of  their 
weapon  blindfolded.  The  distance  agreed  upon 
was  only  three  paces ! as  night  had  fairly  fallen 
now,  and  objects  could  only  be  seen  obscurely  at  a 
greater  distance. 


To  the  Prussian  fell,  by  lot,  the  privilege  of  the 
first  fire.  He  took  steady  aim,  drew  the  trigger, 
but  the  explosion  was  harmless.  The  Frenchman 
stood  there  in  the  dusk  unhurt.  Fate  had  given 
to  him  the  loaded  weapon.  The  Prussian  folded 
his  arms  calmly — there  was  not  light  enough  to 
see  the  working  of  his  countenance,  or  what  quick 
shade  passed  over  it.  His  death  seemed  absolute- 
ly certain.  His  opponent,  with  a little  hesitation 
it  is  true,  but  nerved  by  the  last  reproaches,  drew 
upon  him — fired.  But  the  cap  only  exploded. 

The  seconds  of  the  Frenchman,  relieved  by  this 
providential  accident  of  a terrible  responsibility, 
refused  to  press  the  matter  farther.  The  courage 
of  both  had  been  proven  beyond  reproach.  Still, 
however,  the  Prussian  met  all  their  efforts  with  new 
taunts,  and  succeeded  in  embroiling  matters  to  the 
issue  of  a new  trial.  This  time,  however,  it  was 
to  be  with  swords ; and,  by  express  condition,  the 
first  blood  drawn  should  terminate  the  affair. 

They  took  position  anew ; but  after  a few  sec- 
onds only,  the  Frenchman  exposed  himself  to  a 
mortal  thrust.  He  died  pierced  through  the  heart. 

With  the  American  taste  for  duels,  we  doubt 
somewhat  if  we  arc  not  repeating  a story  which  has 
reached  you  already. 

Shall  we  spend  any  time  or  words  in  wandering 
about  Cologne  ? Do  you  not  know  it  all  long  ago? 
How  it  is  full  of  smells  (didn’t  Coleridge,  or  some- 
body else  with  a great  name,  say  it  long  time 
past)?  How  the  valets  are  the  most  importunate 
and  pence-picking  of  any  valets  in  the  world? 
How  the  great  Farina  (of  the  Cologne  Water)  turns 
out  to  be  a huge  multiple  of  a man  (or  woman), 
with  his  sign-board  staring  you  every  where,  and 
hi9  messengers  dogging  you  at  every  corner,  and 
insisting  upon  pressing  upon  you  pamphlet  testi- 
mony that  his  Farina  is  the  only  true  Farina,  and 
that  all  other  Farinas  are  the  falsest  of  false  peo- 
ple, humbugging  the  world  with  adulterated  scent 
drops,  and  only  fit  to  be  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
great  crane  which  hangs,  like  a huge  gallows,  from 
the  angle  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  tower  ? 

Indeed  so  earnest,  and  importunate,  and  imper- 
tinent are  these  “drummers”  of  Cologne  water 
about  all  the  dirty  streets  of  Cologne,  that  we  have 
never  loved  Cologne  w?ater  since  visiting  Cologne. 
We  have  taken  to  bay  rum  in  wray  of  relief  from 
the  haunting  memories  of  the  Farina  hirelings. 

And  yet  how  can  any  body  forget,  who  has  seen 
it,  that  wonderful  choir  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral? 
Rubbish  and  broken  buildings  all  around ; a half- 
built  tower,  with  its  statues  all  going  to  decay; 
brush  and  weeds  grow  ing  from  fissures  in  the  half- 
finished  pile;  and  yet,  within  the  choir,  whose 
fingers  of  stone  lift  up  a gorgeous  vault  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  and  embrace  a wilderness  of 
glass,  wffiich  quickens  one’s  thought  of  Paradise, 
chastens  us  (the  Farinas  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) into  love,  whenever  we  think  of  Cologne. 

Bruised  brazen  effigies  of  bishops  are  on  the 
floor,  and  bruised  images  of  all  sorts  of  priestly 
saints  confront  you  in  the  Cathedral  choir;  but 
wearing  feet-marks  and  destructiveness,  whether 
malicious  or  accidental,  can  not  reach  to  the  glass 
and  the  vaultings ; the  stone  ribs  and  the  painted 
glories  cling  to  your  thought  in  spite  of  you.  and 
you  carry  them  back  to  your  supper  in  the  Hotel 
Royal,  and  to  your  dreams  in  sound  of  the  Rhino- 
flow — a brilliant  appetizer,  and  a splendid  night- 
mare. 

But  we  must  not  forget  current  gossip.  We 
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took  up  the  Leipsic  Gazette  next  morning,  and  found 
it  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  a certain  article 
which  it  had  published,  reflecting  upon  Austria  for 
its  action  in  respect  of  the  Principalities,  had  been 
reissued  with  approval  in  the  Paris  Moniteur . In- 
deed the  feeling  seems  to  be  hereabout  (so  far  as 
one  may  judge  from  the  casual  hearing  of  suppen- 
room  talks),  that  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France  are 
growing  into  a capital  understanding  of  each  oth- 
er's interests,  and  will  not  scruple  to  oppose  En- 
gland in  the  disputed  matter  of  the  new  confer- 
ences. 

Liberal  men,  of  republican  hopes,  are  taking 
heart  from  this;  and  say  boldly  that  the  only 
chance  for  Great  Britain  in  the  impending  troub- 
les, is  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  her  influences 
against  despotism,  wherever  it  may  show  itself, 
and  to  startle  all  the  liberal  thinkers  of  Germany, 
Lombardy,  and  France  into  a new  revolt.  And  if 
it  comes  to  this,  as  it  may,  poor  Austria  would  cut 
but  a sorry  kind  of  figure — her  only  or  chiefest 
sovereign  ally  shearing  her  at  once  of  all  Lombardy 
and  Hungary.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
self-conservation,  we  do  not  fancy — nor  does  any 
other  man  we  know  of— that  Engiand  would  hesi- 
tate about  winking  at  a Hungarian  or  a I^ombard 
revolt.  She  must  use  large  weapons  if  she  wins  in 
the  next  battle.  France  and  Russia  united  would 
draw  to  themselves  an  array  of  the  despotic  ele- 
ments of  Europe  which  England  could  only  suc- 
cessfully oppose  by  uttering  a sesame  to  the  long- 
prisoned  opinion  of  the  Continent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  there  are  republicans 
astir  who  are  working  to  this  end  even  now,  and 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  great  Western  allies  with  this  hope 
only  in  view. 

Apropos  of  the  war  feeling : we  learn  from  cor- 
respondents of  the  French  journals  that  Russia 
was  never  more  earnest  and  active  in  the  further- 
ance of  her  great  plans  of  defense,  whether  by  sea 
or  land  ; her  arsenals  are  full  of  workmen,  and  her 
recruits  under  constant  training.  The  famous 
floating  batteries  which  the  British  Admiralty  con- 
structed more  than  a year  since,  for  the  attack  of 
Cronstadt  and  Riga,  are,  we  are  told  b}T  the  Morn - 
ing  Chronicle , utterly  inefficient,  by  reason  of 
their  defective  boilers  or  furnaces.  It  would  have 
been  a sad  error  to  correct  under  the  guns  of  a 
Baltic  fortress. 

Naturally  enough,  under  the  present  aspect  of 
European  affairs,  the  projected  Sicilian  revolt  is 
much  talked  of.  It  is  remarked  with  surprise, 
and  with  not  a few  boding  apprehensions,  that 
very  many  of  the  noble  families  and  large  landed 
proprietors  of  the  island  have  been  abettors,  if  not 
directors  of  the  insurrectionary  movements;  nor 
does  it  appear,  whatever  the  official  gazettes  may 
say,  that  at  our  present  writing  (16th  December) 
the  affair  is  utterly  at  an  end.  A fire  may  live  a 
long  time  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Sicily  before 
its  flame  will  be  seen  upon  the  plain  or  the  sea. 

Have  you  all  been  reading  upon  the  other  side 
the  speeches,  or  lectures  (as  he  calls  them),  of  Kos- 
suth ? Have  you  marked  what  hopes  he  has  of 
Hungary  and  Italy?  What  promises  he  makes  of 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen?  Or  is  it  an  of- 
fense against  propriety  to  talk  of  Kossuth  nowa- 
days ? Has  the  American  fashion-of-Kossuth  (as 
we  fashion  crinoline,  orThalberg,  or  Beneventano) 
so  utterly  gone  by — so  vulgar  from  its  oldness — so 
nauseating  by  the  scent  of  its  ancient  extrava- 


gance— that  no  man  can  name  it  safely  ? What 
has  become  of  his  Times'  letters?  Why  stopped  so 
abruptly  ? What  has  become  of  his  name  on  the 
list  of  the  Independent?  Do  these  pulse-watching 
journals  feel  that  his  day  is  gone,  and  that  the  el- 
oquence they  once  so  ranted  about  is  gone  out  in 
English  lodging-lofts? 

Upon  this  side,  with  no  noise  but  the  rustle  of 
the  Rhine  flow  to  disturb  us,  we  look  curiously  on 
such  metamorphoses  of  the  American  taste  and 
mind;  we  recall  vividly  that  brilliant  Hungarian 
march  of  the  Governor  of  Comorn  and  of  Kossuth 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; we 
remember  the  fond  outcry  of  romantic  ladies  for 
the  Hungarian  autographs ; we  people  again  the 
great  Tripler  Hall  with  a multitude  of  dollar-giving 
women  eager  to  welcome  the  lapelled  velvet  coat, 
and  to  listen  to  the  honeyed  flow”  which  dropped 
from  beneath  that  Thaddeus-of-Warsawr  mustache. 

Shall  w’e  listen  again?  Hear  what  he  says  to 
the  men  of  Edinburgh  with  the  old  wondrous,  but 
sometimes  turbid,  w’ord  flow : 

14  The  idea  of  nationality  has  impressed  its  stamp 
j on  the  character  of  the  continental  movement,  and 
that  idea  is  unconquerable.  4 All  for  each,  and 
each  for  all,’  will  be  the  war-cry  of  the  future  among 
the  oppressed  nations.  Fraternity  is  not  a mere 
word  any  longer,  but  the  sling  of  David  with  which 
the  Goliath  of  tyranny  shall  fall.  [Cheers.]  What 
is  it  that  now  stands  between  us  and  that  consum- 
mation ? What  stands  between  the  raising  of  the 
; world's  arm  and  its  falling  on  the  neck  of  despot- 
ism ? It  is  the  momentary  success  of  one  man — 
only  one  man,  a poor  worm  of  the  dust,  doomed  to 
return  to  dust — and  his  name  is  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  [Cheers.]  Sir,  I do  not  Velieve  in 
the  stability  of  successful  crime.  [Renew  ed  cheers.] 
I will  venture  to  contrast  my  ow  n humble  lot  with 
the  brilliant  one  of  that  potentate.  I eat  with  my 
children  the  bitter  bread  of  hopelessness;  I am 
staggering  joyless  toward  an  obscure  grave.  For 
inheritance  my  children  may  get  a legacy  of  sor- 
row, yet  of  devotion  to  their  country’s  cause.  Such 
is  my  lot ; but,  whatever  may  be  my  faults,  my 
errors,  or  even  my  sins,  never  have  I broken  oaths, 
never  have  I deceived  nations,  never  trifled  w’ith 
the  duties  of  an  honest  patriot.  [Loud  cheers.] 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  sits  high  in  power, 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  short-sighted  man  with  the 
lustre  of  his  propitious  star.  Still  I do  not  believe 
in  the  stability  of  successful  crime.  [Loud  cheers.] 
From  the  depths  of  my  desolation  I turn  my  eyes 
to  the  universe,  and  from  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment down  to  the  atom  of  dust  at  my  feet,  I sec 
creation  crying  out  aloud  that  there  is  a God.  The 
feeble  spark  of  His  eternal  spirit  glimmering  in 
my  brain,  my  reason  revolts  against  the  thought 
that  it  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  adventurous 
crime  to  break  the  eternal  chain  of  moral  laws, 
w'hich,  by  the  sovereign  decree  of  an  omnipotent 
and  self-consistent  w ill,  have  ruled  the  world  since 
creation  daw’ned,  and  will  rule  it  at  the  consum- 
mation of  time.  My  reason  revolts  against  the 
thought  that  a w orm,  the  offspring  of  the  dust,  can 
with  impunity  defy  those  law’s  by  which  the  Eter- 
nal Law’giver  has  bound  not  only  the  fluctuations 
of  human  events,  but  has  bound  even  His  own  im- 
moveable will.  No;  I do  not  believe  in  the  sta- 
bility of  successful  crime.  [Cheers.]  I turn  my 
regard  from  the  universe  to  history,  the  mirror  of 
the  future,  because  the  record  of  the  past,  and  I 
see  that  crime  sometimes  may  have  flashed  up  with 
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the  dazzling  blaze  of  a passing  moment,  but  the 
success  of  crime  never  yet  did  last,  and  never  shall. 
[Loud  cheering.]  I ask  you,  therefore,  to  have 
faith  in  tho  future — a fruitful  faith,  not  mere  lip- 
worship.  Free  working  men,  do  not  underrate 
your  own  power.  The  voice  of  one  of  you  may 
but  resemble  a tender  girl's  sigh,  but  the  united 
voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  the  thunder  in 
which  God  reveals  Ilis  decrees.” 

You  may  be  very  sure  we  do  not  cull  this  frag- 
ment from  any  continental  journal ; such  matters 
can  not  easily  escape  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  cen- 
sors. A canny  Scotchman  who  supped  with  us 
has  given  us  a look  at  the  last  Times  of  London. 

We  don’t  advise  any  one  going  westward  from 
Cologne  to  stop  at  Aix-buChapelle  in  the  winter. 
The  place  has  its  prettinesses,  but  they  do  not  at- 
tract one  when  the  trees  are  bare.  The  hotels  are 
summer  hotels ; a painted  carpet  on  the  door  of 
your  chamber  in  place  of  good  thick  Brussels,  may 
be  cool  and  cheery  in  the  July  heats,  but  it  does 
not  overcome  (with  a sense  of  fitness)  one  whose 
feet  are  already  numbed  by  too  long  lingering  at 
the  supper-table  below.  Go  then  in  August  if  you 
like,  and  you  may  see  pretty  women  and  gallant 
avenues  of  trees,  and  a rich  variety  of  landscape, 
lighted  up  by  water  and  (if  your  tastes  lie  that 
way)  with  the  fires  of  a hundred  factories. 

You  must  remember,  of  course,  when  you  are 
there,  that  the  great  Charlemagne  lived  and  held 
his  magnificent  court  in  that  city.  Indeed  they 
pretend  to  show  you  the  tomb  where  his  remains 
rest,  marked  with  a great  slab  of  marble,  and  the 
simple  inscription,  “ Carolo  Magno.”  It  is  in 
the  Dom  Kirche,  or  cathedral,  as  we  say. 

The  truth  is,  however,  no  remains  are  there  now. 
The  tomb  was  broken  open  by  tho  Emperor  Otho 
in  997  (a  great  many  years  ago  when  you  think 
of  it),  and  tradition  says  he  found  the  body  of 
Charlemagne  seated  on  a throne,  with  the  imperial 
robes  upon  him,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on 
his  knees  a copy  of  the  Gospels.  On  the  skull 
was  a crown,  his  sword  hung  to  his  ribs,  and  the 
pilgrim’s  pouch,  which  he  had  always  worn  with  a 
pious  affectation,  was  still  dangling  against  the  au- 
gust skeleton.  All  these  things  the  tomb-breaking 
Otho  carried  away.  They  adorned  many  a living 
emperor  afterward,  and  are  still  brought  forward 
whenever  a new  man  is  placed  upon  the  great 
throne  of  Hapsburg,  in  the  splendid  city  of  Vien- 
na. The  throne  indeed,  or  the  old  arm-chair  which 
passed  for  the  throne,  is  still  preserved  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  is  the  source  of  a brisk  little  revenue 
for  the  phthisicky  sacristan  who  showed  us  the 
way  to  it. 

The  same  church  has  a famous  stock  of  relics — 
shown  to  the  people  only  once  in  seven  years,  and 
drawing  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  city.  The 
last  show  was  in  the  year  1853 ; not  being  there  at 
that  time,  and  not  choosing  to  enter  our  petition, 
and  summon  a worthy  church  officer  for  the  serv- 
ice, we  did  not  see  them.  We  knew  about  them, 
however,  from  the  travelers  who  have  gone  before 
us : There  is  the  robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the 
Nativity,  of  good  cotton  cloth,  and  some  five  feet 
long ; there  are  the  swaddling  clothes  in  which  the 
infant  Jesus  was  wrapped,  coarse  and  yellow ; 
there  is  the  sheet  upon  which  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  laid ; and,  lastly,  the  scarf  worn  by 
our  Saviour  at  the  Crucifixion,  bearing  still  red 
blood-stains. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  these  sacred 


relics  were  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Haroun,  King  of  Per- 
sia. If,  therefore,  the  true  relics  of  these  sacred 
personages  and  events  are  to  be  found  any  where 
in  this  day,  we  do  not  know  a city  which  can  lay 
better  claim  to  their  possession  than  this  old  one 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But  every  seventh  year  the  pilgrims  are  fewer 
and  fewer.  Railway  facilities  do  not  bring  wor- 
shipers or  wonderers.  The  day  for  relics  seems 
going  by.  The  Church  must  get  a stand  on  some- 
thing else  than  old  bones.  The  hot  springs  are 
worth  more  to  Aix  now,  than  all  the  relics  and 
Charlemagne  together. 

We  went  to  the  New  Redouie  to  read  the  papers, 
the  gambling  saloons  above  being  closed  for  the 
season.  Here  we  first  learned  the  result  of  our 
presidential  election,  and,  like  a good  citizen,  took 
oflf  our  hat  in  honor  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  squeam- 
ish reader  may  understand,  however,  that  the  act 
implied  no  preference  whatever.  Looking  from  so 
long  a distance  off,  one  loses  sight  of  those  politi- 
cal eminences  erected  by  campaign  orators,  and 
sees  only  the  great  level  of  our  Republican  plat- 
form ; and  when  the  elections  have  made  a name 
famous  by  some  new  accession  of  dignity,  we  re- 
spect the  man  who  bears  it ; — if  for  nothing  else, 
yet  as  a type  and  token  of  the  quiet  and  orderly 
working  of  our  govermental  machinery. 

We  learned,  too,  in  the  reading-rooms  of  Aix, 
that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  yielding  at 
length  to  the  solicitations  of  his  cabinet,  had  con- 
sented to  give  up  his  second  series  of  hunting  fetes 
which  had  been  arranged  for  Fontainebleau.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Paris  people  were  growing 
restive  in  view  of  this  reckless  dissipation  outside 
the  capital.  They  never — those  dear,  curious  peo- 
ple of  Paris — grow  tired  or  jealous  of  any  spend- 
thrift ways  or  royal  junketings  which  transpire 
under  their  look,  and  within  reach  of  their  enjoy- 
ment; but  there  was  an  exclusiveness  about  the 
gayeties  of  Compeigne — extending  even  to  newspa- 
per silence  about  them — which  piqued  their  envy. 

Only  fancy  the  annoyance  of  a dame  of  the 
Chauss£e  d’Antin  who  could  not  know  or  see  what 
new  fashion  of  hunting-dress  had  been  prescribed 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie ! Only  imagine  the  vio- 
lence of  a dress-maker  who  is  in  vogue  throughout 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  who  is  not  able  to 
instruct  her  clients  with  respect  to  the  dinner  toil- 
eta  of  Compeigne ! 

And  there  were  more  dangerous  elements  than 
these  disturbed.  Mr.  Blonse,  who  works  on  the 
scaffolding  of  the  new  palace  till  dusk,  and  goes 
now  a long  walk  beyond  the  barrier  to  his  bed, 
wants  a relief  to  that  promenade;  an  imperial 
coach,  a cavalcade,  an  official  glitter — any  thing  to 
keep  his  mind  from  feeding  on  the  longness  of  his 
walk,  and  on  the  memory  of  his  old  garret  quar- 
ters of  St.  Thomas  dn  Louvre,  will  perhaps  forbid 
an  insurrection.  Least  of  all  will  this  excitable 
people  of  the  metropolis,  fed  upon  the  luxury  of 
fetes  (as  our  people  are  fed  from  time  to  time  on 
great  political  campaigns),  permit  these  shows  to 
go  on  out  of  sight  and  mind.  Is  Napoleon  not 
their  Emperor  ? Are  not  his  coaches,  his  handled 
guards,  his  new  palace,  their  toys  ? It  is  dangerous 
to  tease  them  by  keeping  these  things  out  of  sight. 

Yet  more:  bread  is  costing  more  and  more; 
lodgings  are  harder  than  ever  to  be  found.  Those 
French  poor  of  Paris  feeling  this,  wish  their  Em- 
peror to  see  and  feel  it.  It  may  madden  them  to 
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catch  rumors  of  Eugenie  in  her  tri-corner  hat  dash-  j 
ing  through  the  forests  of  Compeigne,  with  a train  , 
of  new-made  Dukes  anc}  gallant  diplomats  in  her  j 
wake;  and  of  the  Emperor  coquetting  with  the 
pretty  women  of  his  court.  If  not  food,  they  must 
have  fetes ; and  if  not  fetes,  at  least  bread  enough. 
In  short,  Napoleon  must  come  back. 

The  invitations  which  had  been  out  for  the  month 
previous  were  all  withdrawn,  and  the  Emperor  is 
again  in  the  city — showing  himself  with  the  fresh, 
blooming  Eugenie  at  the  new  operas  and  ballets, 
and  indulging  in  his  old  fearless  ride  through  the 
most  populous  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  quidnuncs  are  puzzling  themselves  about 
his  Majesty ’8  present  relations  to  the  British  cabi- 
net ; and  there  are  those  who  say  boldly  that  Pal- 
merston and  Louis  Napoleon  have  broken  their  old 
friendship. 

Meantime,  and  it  is  matter  of  more  positive  news, 
another  brilliant  illustration  of  the  world  of  art  has 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Paul  Delaroche.  He 
was  fast  nearing  sixty,  and  had  married  many 
years  ago  a daughter  of  Horace  Vemet,  since  dead. 
Strangers  in  Paris  know  Delaroche  best,  perhaps, 
by  that  fearful  picture  of  the  dying  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  the  Luxembourg.  It  is  noways  pleasant 
to  look  on ; but  there  are  greatnesses  of  execution 
in  it  which  almost  redeem  its  horrors.  Others  may 
remember  his  wall-painting  at  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  his  own  favorite,  and  the  most  ambitious 
work  of  his  life.  It  occupied  him  from  1837  to 
1841,  and  contains  seventy-five  figures,  of  which 
seventy  are  illustrious  artists  of  all  ages,  from 
Apelles  and  Phidias,  to  Raphael,  Poussin,  and 
Rembrandt. 

With  our  feet  upon  this  painted  carpet  of  the  inn 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  is  impossible  to  warm  our- 
selves into  any  glow  about  art,  and  we  throw  down 
our  pen  in  despair,  promising  to  pick  up  our  next 
budget  in  Paris  itself. 

Aix-lapChafzllb,  Dec,  15,  1866. 


(EMtofB  Erntrcr. 

THE  three  lame  poets,  Scott,  Byron,  and  O’Kel- 
ly, were  celebrated  in  the  November  Drawer, 
but  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a son  of  the 
latter  has  become  a resident  of  these  United  States. 
From  the  son  of  this  poetical  sire,  who  had  the  hon- 
or of  an  interview  with  George  IV.,  a letter,  dated 
“ Chicago,  December  4,  1856,”  requests  us  to  copy 
the  following  from  the  Roscommon  Gazette  of  1821. 
We  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  this  filial 
petition : 

“George  the  Fourth  and  the  Poet. — 
When  his  Majesty  was  in  Ireland,  our  country- 
man, the  poet,  Patrick  O* Kelly,  Esq.,  of  the  Coun- 
ty Galway,  waited  on  him  at  the  Phoenix  Park. 
His  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  having  sub- 
scribed his  name  for  fifty  copies,  the  poet  took  that 
opportunity  to  deliver  his  work.  He  was  an- 
nounced to  the  King  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield, 
who  ordered  the  baronet  to  hand  the  poet  £50, 
which  Sir  Benjamin  accordingly  did.  Mr.  O’Kel- 
ly declined  accepting  it,  declaring  that  ho  would 
rather  see  his  Majesty  than  receive  the  money,  and 
requested  Sir  Benjamin  to  say  so,  which  request 
was  complied  with.  The  King  ordered  him  to  be 
introduced.  When  admitted  to  the  royal  presence, 
his  Majesty  received  him  most  graciously,  hoped 
he  was  well,  and  then  observed, 


44  4 Mr.  O’Kelly,  I see  yon  are  lame,  as  well  as 
Lord  Byron.” 

44  4 And  Sir  Walter  Scott  too,’  added  Mr.  O’Kel- 
ly ; 4 and  why  should  not  I,  the  Irish  bard,  be  sim- 
ilarly honored  ? for, 

4 If  God  one  member  has  oppressed. 

He's  made  more  perfect  all  the  rest 
at  which  the  King  smiled. 

44  The  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  who  was  present, 
requested  Mr.  O’Kelly  to  express  himself  extem- 
pore on  Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  and  himself; 
to  which  the  poet  readily  replied  in  the  following 
impromptu : 

4 Three  poets  for  three  sister  kingdoms  bom. 

One  for  the  Rose,  another  for  the  Thom ; 

One  for  the  Shamrock,  which  will  ne'er  decay. 
While  Rose  and  Thom  must  yearly  fade  away.' 

At  which  the  King  and  his  court  laughed  heartily.” 

We  call  that  decidedly  Irish,  and  quite  an  im- 
provement on  the  incident  as  related  in  a former 
| number. 


A Boston  correspondent  says  that  two  young 
Englishmen,  fresh  from  the  Old  Country  by  one  of 
the  Cnnarders,  thought  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a sleigh-ride  in  that  city.  They  applied  at  a 
livery  stable  for  a fast  horse  and  sleigh ; and  over- 
hearing the  proprietor  telling  one  of  his  men  to  put 
Reindeer  and  a couple  of  buffaloes  into  a sleigh  for 
the  young  men,  they  were  considerably  bewilder- 
ed, and  after  walking  up  and  down  the  yard  a 
while,  they  ventured  to  say, 

“Mister,  look  adhere,  please;  we  have  often 
heard  of  those  animals  yon  are  speaking  of,  but 
being  strangers  in  this  city,  and  not  used  to  driv- 
ing the  deers  or  buffaloes,  we  would  rather  begin 
with  an  ’oss !” 


Brantz  Mater  is  the  writer  of  this  very  clever 
jeu  d?  esprit.  He  indited  it  when  he  had  just  com- 
pleted reading  Dr.  Kane's  books : 

EPIGRAM  UPON  OUR  ARCTIC  EXPLORER,  DR.  XAKE. 

From  the  dawn  of  creation  the  name  of  old  Cam 
Has  been  cursed  as  the  anthor  of  slaying; 

But  glory  awaits  in  our  age  on  the  Kane 
Who  slats  not,  though  famous  for  sleighing. 

Bo  fill  up  the  cup  to  the  Kane  of  the  Pole, 

Whose  marvelous  tale,  though  do  fable. 

Attests  that  for  generous  deeds  of  renown. 

Our  Kane  in  reality’s  Able. 


The  ball  that  is  to  come  off  this  winter  in  be- 
half of  the  poor  will  witness  nothing  better  than 
the  following  beautiful  thing,  which  comes  to  ns 
from  over  the  water.  At  a lovely  villa  near  Paris 
a charming  frte  was  lately  given.  Pretty  women 
by  scores  were  present,  and  the  most  charming  of 

them  all  was  Madame  T , always  eminently  the 

leader  of  the  44  ton,”  but  never  so  splendid  and  cap- 
tivating as  now.  At  th$  beginning  of  the  ball,  a 
young  gallant,  the  flower  of  the  sporting  dubs, 
hastened  to  be  the  first  to  ask  her  to  dance. 

“With  pleasnre,  Sir,”  she  replied — “twenty 
francs.” 

44  Madame !”  said  the  puczled  cavalier. 

44 1 said  twenty  francs !” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  Madame,”  replied  the  cav- 
alier, 44  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  I had  the 
honor  to  ask  your  hand  for  a waltz.” 

44  Ah ! you  are  right,”  replied  the  lady,  quickly, 
44  there  was  a misunderstanding.  I thought  you 
asked  me  for  a quadrille,  but  since  it  is  a waltz,  It 
will  be  forty  francs.” 
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More  puzzled  than  ever,  the  gentleman  waited 
with  as  much  calmness  as  possible  for  an  explana- 
tion,  which  she  gave  him  with  a gracious  smile. 

“You.must  understand,  Sir,  that  I am  dancing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  sufferers  by  the  inundfr- 
tion.  It  is  twenty  francs  for  a quadrille,  forty  for 
a waltz,  and  no  abatement  in  the  price  !” 

As  soon  as  it  became  known,  Madame  T had 

no  lack  of  partners,  but  danced  bravely  and  char- 
itably  till  the  close  of  the  ball.  There  is  more 

than  one  Madame  T- in  our  town  who  might 

make  a good  business  for  the  poor  on  this  plan. 


Uncle  Toby  is  no  longer  alone  in  his  glory  as 
n friend  of  the  flies.  He  thought  the  world  large 
t'nough  for  him  and  them,  but  he  was  no  kinder  to 
the  one  he  put  out  of  the  window  than  a lady  who 
vas  sadly  annoyed  by  one  of  the  bluebottle  species. 
<Mling  her  maid,  she  bade  her  catch  the  fly,  and 
?o  put  it  carefully  out  of  doors.  Seeing  the  girl 
hesitating  to  comply,  she  asked  the  reason. 

44  Why,  madam,  it  rains  so  very  hard,”  said  the 
rogue  of  a servant. 

44  True,”  replied  the  kind-hearted  mistress, 44  you 
may  put  the  poor  thing  in  the  other  room.” 

The  clerical  anecdotes  which  have  enriched  the 
Drawer  recently  have  produced  an  abundant  crop, 
from  which  we  select  a few.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing are  harmless,  as  they  are  certainly  amusing, 
and  vouched  for  by  responsible  parties,  as  true. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Miller  excitement  in  West- 
ern New  York,  Elder  Barr,  a Baptist  preacher,  be- 
came* very  famous  for  his  prophecies  of  the  Second 
Advent  as  close  at  hand.  He  could  prove  to  a day 
when  Christ  would  come,  and  by  his  eloquence 
and  good-humor  he  made  himself  a great  favorite 
among  the  believers  of  that  doctrine.  The  out- 
siders said  that  the  Second  Advent  people  thought 
more  of  Elder  Barr  than  they  did  of  their  Lord. 
This  came  to  the  ears  of  his  friends,  who  repelled 
it  as  a slander,  and  fondled  the  Elder  all  the  more. 
One  evening  after  preaching,  he  was  eating  supper 
with  a party  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.  They 
"•helped  him  to  one  good  thing  after  another,  till  he 
cried  out  that  he  had  more  than  enough,  and  they 
would  kill  him  with  kindness  if  they  didn’t  stop. 
One  of  the  good  sisters,  more  noted  for  loving  her 
minister  than  for  knowledge  of  English,  alluding 
to  the  story  of  their  liking  him  so  much,  said, 

44  Oh  no,  Elder,  eat  away,  we  don’t  think  you  are 
the  Christ,  but  you  are  at  least  an  anti-Christ.” 

This  she  thought  was  a term  of  endearment,  that 
she  might  safely  apply  to  him,  and  it  stuck.  The 
Elder  never  lost  it,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Anti- 
Christ  till  he  left  the  country  with  the  flatting  out 
of  Millerism,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 


A Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  who  formerly 
preached  up  the  Hudson  River  (on  its  banks,  we 
mean),  stopped  one  morning  in  the  middle  of  his 
‘discourse,  laughing  out  loud  and  long.  After  a 
while  he  composed  his  face,  and  finished  the  serv- 
ice without  any  explanation  of  his  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  elders,  who  had  often  been  annoyed 
with  his  peculiarities,  thought  this  a fit  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  him.  They  did  so  during  the 
noon  intermission,  and  insisted  upon  the  propriety 
of  his  making  an  explanation  in  the  afternoon.  To 
this  he  readily  assented ; and  after  the  people  were 
again  assembled,  and  while  he  was  standing,  book 
in  hand,  ready  to  begin  the  service,  he  said, 


44  Brethren,  I laughed  in  midst  of  the  sermon 
this  mornin’,  and  the  gude  eldership  cume  and 
talked  wi’  me  aboot  it,  and  I towld  them  I would 
make  an  apowlogy  to  you  at  once,  and  that  I am 
now  aboot  to  do.  As  I w*as  preaching  to  you  this 
momin’,  I saw  the  deil  comenn  that  door  wi’  a long 
parchment  in  his  hand,  as  long  as  my  arm ; and  as 
he  cam  up  that  side  he  tuk  down  the  names  of  all 
that  were  asleep,  an’  then  he  went  down  the  ither 
side,  and  got  only  twa  seats  down,  and  by  that 
time  the  parchment  "was  full.  The  deil  looked 
along  down  the  aisle  and  saw  a whole  row  of  sleep- 
ers and  no  room  for  their  names ; so  he  stretched 
it  till  it  tore,  and  he  laughed,  and  I couldn’t  help 
it  but  laughed  too,  and  that’s  my  apowlogy.  Sing 
the  50th  Psalm.” 


Elder  Jones  was  not  remarkable  for  his  elo- 
quence, nor  was  he  a very  good  reader,  especially 
among  the  hard  names.  But  he  said  that 44  all 
Scripture  is  profitable,”  and  therefore  he  never  se- 
lected any  portion,  but  read  the  first  chapter  he 
opened  to  after  he  took  the  stand  to  preach.  One 
day  he  stumbled  in  this  way  upon  a chapter  in 
Chronicles,  and  read,  14  Eleazer  begat  Phineas,  and 
Phineas  begat  Aflishua,  and  Abishua  begat  Buk- 
kie,  and  Bukkie  begat  lizzie,”  and  stumbling 
worse  and  worse  as  be  proceeded,  he  stopped,  and 
running  his  eye  ahead,  and  seeing  nothing  better 
in  prospect,  he  cut  the  matter  short,  by  saying, 
14  And  so  they  went  on  and  begat  one  another  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

The  same  worthy,  but  very  prosy  preacher,  was 
addressing  a drowsy  congregation  one  summer  af- 
ternoon. He  was  glad  to  see  that  one  good  wo- 
man was  not  only  awake  while  all  were  sleeping, 
but  she  was  melted  to  tears  under  the  pathos  of  his 
discourse.  After  the  services  were  over,  he  hast- 
ened to  join  her,  and  giving  her  his  hand,  he  re- 
marked, 44 1 observe,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  were 
very  much  overcome  this  afternoon  ; will  you  tell 
me  what  it  was  in  the  sermon  that  most  affected 
you  ?” 

44  Oh,”  she  replied,  44  it  was  not  the  sermon  ; I 
was  thinking  if  my  son  John  should  grow  up  and 
be  a preacher,  and  preach  such  a dull  sermon  as 
that,  how  ashamed  of  him  I should  be.” 

The  excellent  pastor  walked  on,  consoled  with 
the  reflection  that  the  most  of  the  people  were  veiy 
comfortable  under  his  preaching  at  any  rate. 


Dr.  Mason  of  this  city  we  have  mentioned  as  be- 
ing a good  judge  of  horses.  A Methodist  clergy- 
man in  Tennessee  writes  us  the  following  of  the 
brethren  of  his  persuasion : 

44  A little  incident  occurred  here  a few  days  ago 
confirming  a point  about  which  the  Drawer  had 
something  to  say  a month  or  two  since.  Holston 
Conference  was  in  session.  It  embraces  East  Ten- 
nessee, part  of  Western  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, a large  body  of  ministers,  and  Bishop  Andrew 
was  in  the  chair.  The  Agricultural  Fair  of  this 
division  of  the  State  was  held  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Conference,  and  the  Managers  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  the  brethren  to  attend.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  some  of  the  ministers,  who  thought 
they  had  better  attend  to  their  appropriate  busi- 
ness, and  then  go  home.  Soon  a presiding  elder 
rose,  and  with  much  gravity  said  he  thought  there 
was  a special  reason  why  this  body  should  accept 
the  invitation  so  politely  given:  it  is  universally 
admitted  and  understood  that  of  all  ministers 
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Methodist  preachers  are  the  best  judges  of  a good 
horse.” 

This  was  considered  conclusive,  and  the  invita- 
tion was  immediately  accepted. 


44  I will  give  you  my  head,”  exclaimed  a per- 
son to  Montesquieu,  11  if  every  word  of  the  story  I 
have  related  is  not  true.” 

“ I accept  your  offer,”  said  the  president ; 44  pres- 
ents of  small  value  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  should  never  be  refused.” 


Two  old  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  mellow 
with  good  living  as  well  as  with  age,  were  fond 
of  cracking  a joke  at  each  other’s  expense. 

44  Did  you  ever,”  said  one  to  the  other, 44  see  me 
when  I had  taken  more  than  you  thought  I could 
carry?” 

44  No,  indeed,  I can  not  say  that  I have,”  replied 
the  other,  44  but  I have  seen  you  when  I thought 
you  had  better  have  gone  twice  after  it.” 


It  was  said  of  a lady  who  had  just  completed 
her  fourth  decade,  and  who  played  very  loudly  on 
her  piano,  while  she  never  alluded  to  her  age  ex- 
cept in  a whisper,  that  she  was  forte  upon  her  piano, 
but  piano  upon  her  forty. 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  alias  Peter  Parley,  in  his  an- 
ecdotical  and  gossipy  biography  of  himself,  the 
good-nature  of  the  books  making  them  eminent- 
ly readable,  has  a chapter  on  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. He  argues  that  that  body  of  men  were 
pure  patriots,  never  having  meditated  treason,  dis- 
union, or  any  other  purpose  not  perfectly  honest 
and  upright.  Peter  Parley  glories  in  having  been 
a Federalist,  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  dislike  of 
the  Democrats.  But  he  works  up  several  anec- 
dotes that  his  friends,  the  Feds,  will  not  relish  as 
well  as  their  foes.  One  or  two  of  these  we  must  re- 
late. 

Some  years  ago  a Southern  man  came  into  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hinman,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  desired  to  see  the 
room  in  which  the  Hartford  Convention  had  held 
its  sessions.  Mr.  Hinman  led  him  to  the  chamber. 
The  stranger  looked  around  with  much  curiosity, 
and  presently  he  saw  Stuart’s  likeness  of  Wash- 
ington; for  in  this  chamber  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  full-length  portraits  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country.  The  stranger  started. 

44  And  w as  this  picture  here  when  the  Conven- 
tion held  its  sittings?”  snid  he. 

44  Yes,  certainly,”  said  the  Secretary. 

44  Well,”  replied  the  man,  observing  the  high 
color  which  Stuart  had  given  to  the  countenance 
of  Washington  in  the  picture,  44  I’ll  be  hanged  if# 
he’s  got  the  blush  off  yet.” 

When  the  Convention  was  holding  its  sessions, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bull,  a large,  portly,  courtly  old  gen- 
tleman, was  the  door-keeper  and  messenger.  It 
was  proper  that  this  dignified  body  should  have 
all  things  done  decently  and  in  order.  Mr.  Bull 
waa  directed  to  call  on  the  reverend  clergy  in  turn 
to  pray  with  the  Convention.  Dr.  Strong  made 
the  first  prayer,  and  Dr.  Perkins  and  other  eminent 
• clergymen  followed.  The  Rev.  Philander  Chase, 
afterward  Bishop  Chase,  was  at  this  time  rector 
of  Christ  Church — a High  Churchman,  who  proba- 
bly never  in  all  his  ministry  offered  an  extempo- 
raneous prayer.  He  was  in  his  turn  called  on  by 
Mr.  Bull,  who,  in  his  blandest  manner,  informed 


him  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  begged 
his  attendance  to  pray  at  the  opening  of  the  morn- 
ing session.  What  must  have  been  his  horror  when 
Mr.  Chase  declined,  saying  that  he  44  knew  of  no 
form  of  prayer  for  rebellion.” 


The  tin-peddlers  of  Connecticut  have  been  more 
noted  for  tricks  of  trade  than  honesty.  One  of 
them  from  Berlin  attended  an  auction  sale  at  Ri- 
ley’s in  this  city  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
and  bid  off  a thousand  copies  of  a cheap  edition  of 
“Young’s  Night  Thoughts.”  These  he  peddled 
in  the  South  and  West  as  bad  booksy  getting  five 
dollars  a piece  for  them.  When  remonstrated  with 
for  the  imposition,  he  insisted  that  it  was  a good, 
moral,  and  religious  operation. 


Marcus  Morton  is  distinguished  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  who  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  one . While  he  was  in  office,  a railroad  celebra- 
tion was  held ; the  Governor  was  to  attend ; but 
at  twelve,  the  hour  for  commencing  the  exercises, 
he  was  not  on  hand.  Just  one  hour  after  the  time, 
Attorney-General  Clifford,  seeing  the  Governor 
coming  in,  rose  and  begged  leave  to  offer  aB  a sen- 
timent, “ Governor  Morton,  who  always  gets  in  by 
one.”  The  sentiment  and  the  Governor  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause. 


Durino  the  Harrison  Campaign,  an  eloquent 
orator  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  holding  forth  to  an  immense  assemblage  in  fa- 
vor of  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too.  Es- 
pecially the  speaker  was  expatiating  upon  General 
Harrison’s  courage,  tact,  and  success  as  a military 
commander.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
a tall,  gaunt  man,  probably  a schoolmaster  in  those 
parts,  arose  from  the  crowd,  and  said,  in  a voice 
which  penetrated  the  whole  assembly, 

44  Mister — Mister,  I want  to  ax  you  a question.” 

The  speaker  paused,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
pound. 

44  We  are  told,”  the  man  went  on,  ^fellow-citi- 
zens, that  Gineral  Harrison  is  a mighty  great  gin- 
eral ; but  I say  he  is  one  of  the  very  meanest  sort 
of  gineral s.  We  are  told  here  to-night  that  he  de- 
fended himself  bravely  at  Fort  Meigs;  but  I tell 
you  that  on  that  occasion  he  was  guilty  of  the 
Small  Tail  Movement , and  I challenge  the  orator 
here  present  to  deny  it  ” 

The  orator  declared  his  utter  ignorance  of  what 
the  man  meant  by  the  “Small  Tail  Movement,’* 
and  asked  him  to  explain  himself.  » 

44  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  man.  44  I’ve  got  it 
here  in  black  and  wdiite.  Here  is  Grimshaw’* 
History  of  the  United  States” — holding  up  Un- 
hook— “and  I’ll  read  what  it  says — this  it  is:  KAt 
this  critical  moment  General  Harrison  executed  a 
novel  movement .’  Does  the  genUeman  denv 
that?” 

“ No,  no;  go  on.” 

“Well,  he  executed  a novel  movement.  Now 
here’s  Johnson’s  Dictionary” — taking  the  book  out 
of  his  pocket  and  holding  it  up— 44  and  here  it  says, 
4 Novel,  a small  tale.*  And  this  was  the  kind  of 
movement  Gineral  Harrison  wras  guilty  of.  Now 
I’m  no  soger,  and  don’t  know  much  of  milentary 
tictacks,  but  this  I do  say : a man  w'ho,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  is  guilty  of  a Small  Tail  Movement , 
is  not  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  sha’n’t  have  my  vote.” 

The  orator  of  the  evening  could  make  no  head 
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Ttuv  folly  Oit  PXiiith^  w oman  by  putlfag  li*r  into 
breCtdie**  in  witli&iii  it  liftfuilet  iauougiiui  v agaric* 

'.'  %’-■  -*‘  ■••■■  S’*  ■'  * / V.  * 


Tqat  wa*  a cnriou*  medley  in  f.b*>  family  circle 
when  a widuwer.  in  thi  person  of  cut  friend  Mr. 
Peter  Pippins.,  with  three:  children,  'roariifd  the 
widow  Green,,  with  4u  equal  number.  |t  :«me  to 
pa**  that  thw  iJiore  wet*  added  to  the  flixk.  and 
ih 4^  the nurnhet  cfthe  t»iurc$  wilt  cached.  When 
cue  uf  the  tuneful  flint?  o*  a*  »yrrfr^ard  making  * 

'.Boise  Ui  the  house,  • it ‘Kiur  no  ancirtmuofl  thing  f«r 

the.  hu^himd  tv  <say ¥ 

^ That’k  vftit n , Mr*.  Piprptus J ' fit. fi • j ., 

Presently  another  cry  ; wcqd4  lie  heard,  when 

Mr?;  J?Vw$til A ' ' ' ,'  •:'  'V . •.  •;•. : :V 

YU«iJ * yonfa,  Mr,  Pippins.** 

her  voie^/dn  ^ minor  key;  would 
be  lien  id'  utpidst  the  domestic  choir;  ami  34*  utuf 
Mrs.  Pippins  would  cry  out  fa  concert. 

' ''VThuPjoarji/'-  . . ' : * 


It'  vu*  a very,  donlitfal  i*trmnt  ends  turn  bestow* 
od  by  it  'brother  clergyman  on  the*  new  hioicohctxt 
whfim  L»>»  w,*js  fatrr»dut;lfig-  to  th«  pcoplo: 

, '♦Htfl  find  him*  my  friend.%  Jo  ‘be  *y*$  i«y 

tlieVUiid,  feet  U>  the  Jfartve*  a father  to  the  father- 
tee*.  rmd  a hu*Wtn1  to  (he  widow; " 

Wlidi  vddcvr  ft;M  /pecUUy  alluded  ttf  they  wens?, 
udithlc  to  ia y*  hot  that  *ome  <>tfr  i»f  thft  nmrW  was 
“ spoke"  for,  there-  could  not  U a douht. 
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'nwriMmtiv 
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Fabctt.  4i  r •hmitd  iifco  you  to  sexy  Pnriicular  about  bi«  liftin'' 

PuoTooe-M-mc  Ac;iJ*x.  “Oh.  Atucn,  the 'nit  b fteaej enough ! 1C*  die  Ill’s  where  we  And  Ih*  DifHcultjr'f*’ 
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T«k  Eev.  KaUIiLm  Burnet,  vra*  one&i 


Thk  lt*v\  Manilla*  Burnet,  T^IL.,  wa*  ©oeA  piling*  Bwtr^t  ith  a common  Osti V>t h^niJ netjt.cr 
padtof  of  thft  pTe*byt*m«  Church  in  Jamaica.  on  fronder.  ^rt^th  JHh i'uv  k^h?at  o^«thtan^  VtJi 

Long;  Jslami.  w*i>?  not  pea.cwld*  * governed  by.  tJbu^r^moln^fe  nudcHimiodJ? 

they  tbemflelve*  anti  wHfe^  j — - — 

.tbelf  pasfor t|l|  ihc  could/ifot:  ;£t  an  A 3^ '.]//•  ■ Titu  trait*  -*bf --£liiifofei*s*  #*iradiur  to  the  mariy 

and  be  determined  • ioltyitikt  off  ^ dasi  of  hi*  ffcci  j p»6f4es  that  make  cu  p mir  pcr.pl<t?4  ure  v&cy  happily 
against  fhftnV  ami  gii  ■ whl'w’Um  Th«  dser  ; bit  olT  in  tbs*.  fullbwiiig*  •:  It  ‘was  agreed 

for  his  Henrim*  cunn?,  ami  After  bo  %4  j in  make  a proportion  ttf  tire  representatives  of  the 

Ijrvsrrd.  it,  fcs  gave  not  lb  the  i«opIc  ho  >ing  the  j several  eouiitna*  *s  ifey  wen<  met  in  the  strait, 
nne  bunded  ind  twentieth  Psalm,  ifffcki  $eeme  to  to  ascertain  lW  that  each  would  make;  The 

have  btfm  inspired $e*«orf ■:  v:^ -•  &‘r  first  who  was  mat  vah  Ur.  John  Bull,  who  wu* 

4*>Hrd  Wot  mine*  r*y  day*  a?e  cart  *$kedt 

Amo0K  tho-»n;*o/^«ife,  “What  will  mb»k  tc«  *taad  oil  night  ia  the 

Wno«  niianfeJs  waste-.  • tew eft#  that c&xrchr!  ' 

f mA  wZ«liW&>  r»f  a.  guirw*." 

’ JbwScMcl.mn  <-n.enl,.«g,«n.d  turt>e«Ui,ei* 

In  trtnif-  «!><«,  initewoifl  wlMeniraMj, 

tod  te*ve  Uicac  ]«M  of  hell.  1 “'And  "M  would  voti  to  Willing  »0 give  ?" 

* *™***»\«*»  mw,  w*  wwing  T*y.j». 
!h>*  |.<mJy  are  its  chfcfmn?  iliciy , 

frui  >h*rt  he  most  happj'to  oblige.  yon,  hut  I 

•tftjsy  %ii  4^1Hi4-.p>r  fon^.; '.  :; . j beg:  to  be  ?&ru*dri  at  present,  -ins  I am  engaged. " 

;.  -.  JbiUthan  promptly  rt^*h>d  to  the  qnwAthom 

WrtitS^saW  a4»tu^  j.  “ Whiit  will  you  lake  to  »iu  it  ?*’ 

fjrt»le*ta  .«u  abridged  *»rtffchm  of  hnn^eif,  and  who  i*  “Til  Ulte  a doi 

thn  grnmm^r  riaii^  at  the,  high  | A tuiTaat  of  nU.eAmc  Patrhkv  end  when  £K*1b~ 

o.tl.  *‘ Willie,  my  ik»irvwili  you  pass  the  butter?^  quiry  was  pat  to  hirn,  he  replied, 

“ D^ftAinly^  Thir-r‘tnkihe&  me  Jt6  pafhu  any  j 14  An’  auro,  | think  1 would  tafco  cowld/V 


ill 


THE  BI»y«TAC'»l5  UOVEHLHT-  .'\.v,Vs  ‘‘./v 

Otj^  M«-  WnAT’s-Kts-^AirBL  u Epid,  T don’t  wonder  At  MusUchej  coming  into  fSnahicm  : for— oh  l Wfccdt  0y 
Jt6>v«,  It  4o«s  improve  un**g  ^ppc«xunc»  tf 
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mucioust 

Parts'  rw  Bab.  “Iley!.  Hollo!  Who’*  thati" 

f>ysiB8Tic.  J f you  please,  Sir,  it's  Seven  o'clock,  Sir!  Yt»ur  Shower  Bath  Is  quite  ready.  I’ve  just  brokee  tie 
I ok,  Sir!*’ 


That  was  Very  cruel  in  Lord  Byron  when  Lo 
* aid  : u 1 have  met  with  moat  poetry  upon  trunks  ; 
vu  that  1 am  Kpt  to  consider  the  trunk-maker  as 
the  sexton  of  authorship." 

**  Do  you  keep  heads  here?"  was  the  anxious  in- 
quiry of  a verdant  young  gentleman  at  one  of  the 
.ri any  windows  of  the  Post-office. 

iK  Heads!*  returned  the  puzzled  clerk ; “none 
but  our  own.  Haven’t  you  got  one?" 

*•  Oh,  1 moan  them  little  red  head®  what  they 
put  on  to  the  backs  of  the  letters.” 

“ You  mean  skimp*." 

u Well,  have  it  damps ; let’s  have  cue,  will 
you?" 

A stamp  was  shown  him,  which  he  looked  at, 
and  asked,  “How  much  do  you  charge  for  this 
ere?" 

“ Three  cents." 

“ Three  cents  for  this  little  Mt — " 

" Yea,  three  cent*,"  said  the  clerk,  patting  it 
back. 

“Stay— hold  on,  Rt ranger;  *’po*o  T take  a lot — 
a hundred  or  so — can’t  you  take  less?" 

•*  No  \ not  if  you  take  a million." 

u Will  you  give  n»e  a dozen  or  k»  for  a sample, 
A nd  if  I like  them,  Til  take  a whole  lot  ?" 

The  clerk,  who  now  perceived  that  the  fellow 


was  really  green,  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  article,  showing  Jj|® 
that  the  price  could  not  be  varied  to  suit  the  winm* 
or  purses  of  purchasers;  and  the  poor  fellow  walk- 
ed off  with  hia  single  stamp,  for  which  he  wi;- 
obliged  to  pay  the  exacted  three  cents. 

Leave  the  girls  to  answer  all  the  objections 
that  the  old  people  make  when  the  young  ones  have 
made  it  up  between  them.  There  was  Philip  Hen- 
ry, the  father  of  him  who  made  the  great  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible.  Now  Philip  had  courted 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew,  and  being  a very 
diffident  youth,  the  young  lady  undertook  to  get 
her  father’s  consent  to  their  marriage.  The  father 
admitted  that  Philip  was  a gentleman,  a scholar, 
and  an  admirable  young  preacher,  but  he  was  & 
stranger,  and  they  did  not  even  know  where  he 
had  coin©  from, 

‘’True,1'  said  the  daughter, 41  but  I know  where 
he  is  going,  and  1 should  like  to  go  with  him.” 

So  they  joined  hands,  and  pursued  life's  pilgrim- 
age together.  They  named  their  son  .\fatthtu> — her 
name  before  marriage  — and  he  became  t he  Matthew 
Henry  already  mentioned.  And  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  creation  of  woman,  ho  remarks  that 
she  was  not  taken  out  of  the  head  of  Adam,  to 
show  that  she  w as  to  overtop  him ; nor  from  hi* 
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WUipU&'apojrtf  but  from  bis  n dn*fo 

*b»w  that  aha  was  t&  )}&  TtfUdi  with  him ; f rmn 
^ ■;  ami  from  near  bis 

h&srt,  \o  K<  tev.ed. 

And  we  Oiji/ih  chain  VfosTicver,  fit  prose  or  Terse* 
more  bT«JltUi  j ejdtotrje  of  the  divine  relation  h«^ 
. . .....  ^ fr  Hut  uri Kagitah  fniuden4 


ia&fe  m&  *ftti  dispatching  buam»*$  soextert, 


in  prose  or  Terse* 


tweoa  mutt  .and  *<*&*&.  Uut  an  Kagliah  tamden4 
of  whom  ferd.  hud  u.  decidedly  novel 

rp*son  for  refusing  to  sUnd  in  the  Scriptii/p  reW 
turn  of  urife  to  a mm  ft ho  nought,  her  hand.  He 
was  in  ail  resists  eligitdie,  exoopt  that  ht*  wan  u 
v$^tartth*  anil  when  i#s  projifi^ed,  the  plucky  lass 
replied*  ‘"Oh,  go  aloutf  wUU  you  ! Do  yoo  think 
1 am  going  to  bo  Jfe sA  of  ymr  JfeiA*  And  you  liv  e 
on  cahW^P  Marry  a gram  widow.*  mao,  I'm 
not  hu  fmiroal  of your  son;’1  and  off  she  boar# ced, 
leaving  him  all  struck  tip, 

A r^ej  ^p^nlicuifir  Friend'*  is  Arnos  Smith* 
and  a very  dbtbfai  wt'niy  fo  all  worldly  titlefc*  »i* 
4Uy  hodr  In  FhUa&alphia  knows-  but  as  a busi- 
ness rorresponddnt  ^tir'the  South  didn't  k now' 
And  ‘‘  theh?>ry  haiihs  a,  tafo'’' 


A wo*  >$a**cA 


Amos  replied  |>u*u^ 


■ 


hEX» 


iMfS! 

|m| 


u.t  **T«  falsV*;  &}ve  we  one  of  tu*m  <dx  cent  rolun 
fJiu,*.  with  mi'-taiii*  Uont  (marf*  Mitmio*— and— »nd- 
■fk't  got  to  he  ihuurtt’rin'  q?  ’twon't  du!*’ 


* !!*♦■  1 ~ - V'^Vr^ ; ^ 

• 1 ; y . ♦.  . • ^ 

.Tls  Love  that  makes  the  vrorld  go  round.'* 
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junrars  new  monthly  magazine. 
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bugitto  Ar»«.-rio». 

Oiv«  me  it  Quartfir’e  nortb  a/  your  dewittwrt  J\>U»uii ' 
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lirORN  I NGTOi  LET.-— The  coif  is  of  plain  Mep 
HI  tin  lit'e  worn  over  the  hair,  which  is  brought  in 
waves  over  the  ears.  The  robe  i*  of  mouse-colored 
mousseline  de  laine,  of  u rich  Oriental  pattern ; in. 
stead  of  loops,  it  is  confined  hv  cords  finished 
with  chenille  halls  by  way  of  tassels;  the  front  is 
trimmed  with  crochet  buttons;  the  jupe  is  elabo- 
rately ornamented  in  needlework.  The  pelip>c 
of  dark  greed  merino.  The  sleeves  have  deep  cap* 
with  pointed  flushes,  trimmed  with  crochet  htiUoo>. 
and  tasseled.  lacings;  the  cuds  are  similarly  fash- 
ioned, and  being  reversed,  like  the  collar,  expose 
the  lining  of  taffeta,  which  may  match  or  be  of  an 
apricot  or  cherry  color.  The  wadding  is  quill'  d, 
in  imitation  of  the  plumage  of  a bird's  w ing.  The 
garment  is  outlined  with  a velvet  pria*ammtl'  a • . 
The  collar  and  under-sleeves  are  of  Mechlin  kten, 
€H  Atiiu  with  the  coif.  Slippers  of  row-colored  sat- 
in, quilted  and  trimmed  with  swausdown  and  ro- 
settes. 

Gin*/*  Costcmk, — The  basque  is  of  maroon  ^ci- 
vet, unless  the  complexion  is  dark,  in  which  caie 
black  is  preferable.  The  trimming  is  of  black  fig- 
ured. Velvet  and  bugles.  The  illustration  show* 
the  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  the  tabs  at  the 
shoulders.  A r*\ck&  of  laco  forms  the  neck  trim- 
ming. The  skirt  is  of  Sevres-blue  silk  wittaujf 
flounces:  the  pantalettes  and  underskirts  of  En- 
glish embroidery.  The  toots  are  Congress  g al- 
ters. The  tonnet  is  of  velvet  or  taffeta,  matching 
the  color  of  the  skirt,  and  U ornamented  with 
feather  trimming. 

Bov's  Dress. — The  tunic  is  of  violet-coloml 
habit  doth,  fastened  with  a belt,  the  front  being  eo- 
ricbed  with  needlework.  The  upper  portion  qf  t.be 
sleeves  is  quadrilied,  the  interstices  being  marked 
with  velvet  buttons.  English  collar  and  wtUU 
bands. 

U*  n ER**fl A RM kmts, — Figure  4 is  a corset  cover, 
the  ftlikstron  of  which  is  formed  of  five  compart- 
ments, arranged  ns  follows : A puffing  of  cambric 
is  bordered  by  a French  insertion  elaborately  em- 
broidered, which,  in  turn,  is  edged  with  a ruffle 
of  Valenciennes;  these  are  placed  upright  ujxtn 
the  linen  form.  There  is  an  opening  upon  the  side 
of  the  central  one,  which  is  confined  with  neat  but- 
tons. The  neckband,  or  yoke,  and  sleeves 'fellow 
the  order  of  the  separate  divisions,  the  border*  of 
the  puffing  toing  highly  ornamented  with  a rich 
applique.  Whaletones,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  run  to  the  gores.  Our  description  is  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  enable  any  one  with  a gift  jfir 
needlework  to  fashion  this  garment  for  herself, 
fur  which  we  hope  to  receive  the  thanks  of  hus- 
band# and  father#,  since  the  price  of  the  article 
from  which  our  illustration  is  drawn  was  tw*?my- 
tive  dollars. — Figure  5 requires  little  in  the  wav 
of  verbal  description.  The  trimming  should  tin  «f 
Valenciennes  lace,  which  of  oil  kind#  tosrt  susudfi* 
the  severe  ordeal  of  the  laundry. 

u Are  hoops  and  flounce#  to  remain  in  their  pn 
ent  amplitude?’’  U&  question  often  raised  by  anx- 
ious inquirers.  Qttim  8ah*.  There  is  a re  pm  ? 
that  the  leading  Paris  tan  mndint™  meditate  a /vn/> 
iVrint  against  the  present  order  of  things.  I «>  rh< 
case  of  hoops,  at  least,  this  is  a consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished;  but  we  fear  that  the  report 
is  too  good  to  to  true. 
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“Gwinc  aboard,  Massa?" 

The  traveler  cheerfully  follows  him  down  a 
narrow  path,  and  presently  is  surprised  to  find 
himself  aboard  of  a very  promising  steamboat. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  looking  over  her  stem, 
he  sees  the  Blackwater  River,  a narrow,  black 
ditch,  embanked  with  tangled  bushes  and  cy- 
press-knees, and  overarched  completely  with 
trees  clothed  in  vines  and  hanging  moss.  The 
stream  being  barely  wide  enough  to  float  the 
boat,  she  is  obliged  to  crab  her  way  along  for  a 
considerable  distance,  her  alternate  sides  but- 
ting the  cypress-knees,  and  her  wheel-houses 
raked  by  the  overhanging  boughs. 

At  length  the  river  begins  to  grow  wider,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a sudden  bend,  the  boat 
turns  round  and  pursues  her  coarse  headfore- 
most. One  of  the  passengers  openly  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  this  change,  for  he  said  it  al- 
ways made  him  sick  to  ride  backward. 

As  his  fellow-travelers  were  not  numerous, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  be  talkative  at  this 
stage  of  the  journey,  our  hero  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  apart  and  amuse  himself  by  indulg- 
ing in  such  fancies  aa  the  scene  suggested. 

The  tortuous  stream  lay  motionless,  like  a 
dead  serpent,  under  the  dismal  shadow  of  the 
never-ending  forest.  When  the  prow  of  the  ad- 
vancing boat  disturbed  its  glassy  surface,  the 
waves  heaved  up  as  if  they  might  have  been 
uncouth,  buy  reptiles,  hastening  to  get  out  of 
her  war,  and  flinging  themselves  over  the  ekel** 
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1.— THE  FISHERIES. 

Yet  more ; l be  Hiforent-a  H as  jjTCAi  between 
The  optics  the  object*  seen. 

All  raannor*  take  a tine  tun*  from  our  own. 

Or  come  dU<sc*>3tore*l,  through  our  passions  shown ; 

Or  Fancy**  beam  enlarges,  multiplies. 

Contractu,  Inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

Pop*. 

ON  a pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of  April 
we  find  our  adventurous  traveler,  Forte 
Crayon,  standing  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the 
steamer  Stag,  which  is  just  backing  out  from 
the  Blackwater  Station,  on  the  Sea-board  and 
Roanoke  Itailroad. 

On  approaching  this  station,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Suffolk,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  promised  steamboat  that  is 
to  convey  him  to  Edenton.  His  search  for  the 
navigable  river  whose  waters  arc  to  float  the 
boat  is  equally  fruitless ; and  not  without  many 
misgivings  does  he  see  the  train  go  off,  leaving 
him  standing  agape  beside  his  baggage,  in  the 
midst  of  an  apparently  interminable  cypress 
swamp. 

Anon,  a blowing  and  fizzing  draws  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  swamp  on  the  left.  He  starts,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  noise  of  an  enormous  alliga- 
tor, but  is  relieved  on  perceiving  a w'bitc  column 
of  steam  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
a black  smoke-pipe  peering  above  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth. At  the  same  moment,  a negro  ap- 
proaches and  shoulders  his  baggage. 
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e ton- like  cypm*  ftwts,  disappeared,  mnbiing 
atul  WJU>v^iftg  the'-  fond*.-*  > Aitfcvwtgfc  ibfc  • 

genius  of  Moore.  h u k ^ / eu  ditToo n *< l pfti -emi- 
nence to  the  (*mxt  Dhntml  t )mi  Lake 

Dnimmond  all  the  &wao*p$ south- 
ern tidewater  prcaen*  tfet  >4*he ' characteristics, 
becoming  nmrc  striking, ; ^ if  more; 

dismal,  as  tic  traveler  Ma&wiird. 

A t ther  conHwoeo  ?>f  th<?  tildekwh  ter  and 
towny  rivets  we  enter  North  Candim^  There 
is  « stout  rope  stretched  tomw  the  rivirt  here, 
which  the  passenger  with  the  weak  ?ton mdt  took 
for  the  Bteto  Uetv  On  impj.iripg of  the  ro  plaid; 
however,  he  wo*  informed  tfmt  it  \\%*  u rope  fer- 
ry, of  whijcii  he  Vd*  presently  satisfied  by  seeing 
a flat-boat  pelted  , / f •,  * . • ’./  .. 

W tU iam  Byrd,  of  W estover,  one  of  the  rota* 
miswariers  who  loeated  this  dividing  jme  is 
17277  says,  u The  borderers  hud  it  to  bean  }f 
their  land  was  iak.cn  in  Yirgium  ; they  chose 


pay  no  tribute  to  God  or  to  Ciessr;1* 

As  the  day  taivaaced  the  ihofbtighfaee  grad- 
ually widen, ed  into  a brood  vtty*^. 

the  yfew  became  more  extended  as&  mpro  Ar*i* 
mated,  but  cbuld  setamdy  ho  ithtfiniictcriitOd  .is. 
inte wiring.:  Bovver;  the  Atiaoancomcni  that 
he  hod  ‘entered  a new  Stnte  4KiU&*i  Porte 
Cmyuri  from  his  reveries,  add  induced  him  b? 
look  about  with  rnom  The  bordering 

swaxnps  were  still  him  same,  urrd  fhtrre  wo,?;  &» 
perceptible  change  iuhtud  or  water.  £tuxs*mf i 
failed  in  toy  H&W&rt  lire  Id  »u*  iky,  *n<t 

inttd^loredd^ithpins  basfeed  luxu  Hourly  upon 
roaveniem  • I f « ft  log  s , mot  Ida  toss  m *to un- 
til .the  waves  from  the  passing  bohi  rolled  y3tc$a 
o ver  and  ixn ceremoniously  plomjied  fbfctti  iofn 
the  water/  But  this  parndisu  seemed  iw  ye: 
un  tenanted  by  iiu?  hum;}  a race. 

Furte  Crayon  listlessly  whittled  bis  pencil— 
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ab«  thorn's  a lining  wight  at  Lust  l a native  Caro-  * eral  description  oflxitmap  tutting  in  a If  cpUTttjiry; 
Im&tt  nnder  his  own  dveAuifeg  sun,  lying  in  a , und  in  all  ngc**,  • oV-.y,--/ 


jcoiuic  wairhi tig  lua  fiah - fntp  after  the  Southern  > In  the  profeo  of  a IwH  printed  in  London* 
faahidn^  while  tbo  sagacious  eagle,  with  com-  • anno  1 $2H,  entitied  41  JMirch#&  hi*  ifygr fatty t 
wirapmaua  audacity,  ila*  down  and  carries  oiT  o,  ii^iums  .y'M*  H-hrfd, ” the  author.  bmidUoiit 
thfc  prey.  into  the  following:  -y  leaving;  New  .Frunze.  ks 

To  the  io^utung  mnfd  tliere  might  he  ?ome-  ns  dra  w trtterfcr  thp  Wrtf*  to  New  Brit*n*£T 
cluing  *hggeativotn  this  picture.  We,  however;  whose  virgin  myl<s  not  y^t  poliuied  with  Span- 
prefer  to  lei  ©very  one  draw  his  own  inferences  iivrd«  fer,  hy  our  latt Virgin  -Mother  wa*  jaady 
arid  make  Ins  own  comments  'thereon.  White  tailed  Virginia*  whether Vbnli  f here  li^gin  wMi 
r>nr  branch ; Uttjh  sfearner  puddles  Indhatriou^y  mrelcgft^  ? w-hether  Ahnll  1 w&rbfe  swsev 

on  her  way,  we  may  be  permitted,  to  felfeye  the  r/,r;jl>  in  prime  • of-  thy -lovely  face  thou  faired 
ledium-rtf  tf»*.  jriu«<  :iy % extracting  uoror  ip  ter- .!  pf  rirginB  which,  • fmro  our  other  Bri^ime  world 
est-mg  hi«tt>?te:d  notion  • frf  tUn  nafly  settlement  ] Imth  Won  the#  Wwcri?,  and  sutdrs*  not  such.  $s- 
fyfjfop  h Ca«dift  &.  | l^arnler  who*u  loves  ihe  Foists  fmw  uteed  for 

In  April  HIM,  Sit  iSV^terTidlnigh  seat  oofcf  jamming  oww  -‘tho;' strait®  .Wtwfct  and 

two  ships,  under  Armdas  ahd  Barlow,  on  a Ahydu^  to  his  lomriy  H^ro*  bud  whtehferihy 

of  discovery  to  the  New  World.  In  duly  Sljwriss  for^hh  ^ir'inoihhreirftli^  epeoimt> 
/&&;  yv#t  thp$  landed  on  the  coast  of  what. ; cted  Ihd  *cwiiw»i.'  tericKj^Atii'p^a^  -.toyciftsi  pf 
is  now  North  Carolina,  thnrtked  God,  and  took  so  offe?*  pfqtfghfril  yp  ■frurow-..; 

poaawshn  after  the  fashion  of  those  days.  Tbgy.  Ing  the  tvhgry  and  that to  make;  txiec  of  a 
made  expkffatiotis  and  had  some  intercourse  wj’tk  ruder  virgin,  not  a wanton  minion  but  an  hot}- 
.tjfcs  natives,  by  whom,  they  were- received  with  • ‘e«i ami  Christian vwlfc:*? 

Arcadian  hospitality,"  . On  thm.r  rgtprn  to  E»v-  And  so  th«^ worthy  .Pilgrim  cent  jduoh  form- 
gland  they  gate  Much  glowing  accounts  of -the  era)  |»*gos  whht»ut  n stop ; )»uc  we  would  d?f 

now  county  d^ai  tho  public  imagination  wrii  drink  ■■»  quart  it  beer  wititpot  taking  Ikuftth 

fimlt  atrttJ>  eornp>vOy  of  a4vmithrftt^  w ^ undemko  lt>  rowd  it  all  lu  the  tmr^rivo  he 

iy  formal  to  eqlnniae  & tjiat  fro>irtised  go  ^^  00  h:»  ft3.yt  In  the  river  4>f  Tamesc»>i  th*^: 
much.  t’*imd  oyster#  nine  mcbcj-  tong,  ttiidwcie  foll  thh? 

Ilackhtyt  ^’gOodj i?M  mil  umW  « m Plh«ar  werO  t^ce  m*.  grnci. 
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“My  friend,*’  said  behaved  insolently  to  their  gorerco^j  Srom* 

M there  is  frequently  as  much  faubboss  -e  shibifc- : they  twve  imprisoned,  others  thoy  have  drvvz 
ei  in  the  rejcrdem  safe  the  assertion  pi  a belief,  out  of  the  eouutfy,  and  at  other  rinses  m wp  ». 
For  example,  we  oms?  .'all- admit  that  nothing  governor  of  their  own  choice,  supported  by  mm 
has  been  created  in  Vain,  It  is  equally  auseep-  under  anus.1*  ; ; t , 

txble  of  demonstration  that  th^  oyster  wasarcaied  In  (act,  their  whole  colonial  history  is  a nar- 

exprc&dy  to  be  ewaUowad  whole.  Sow  we  rathe  of  turbulence  and  high-lmidsd  ^distance 
xmtofc  either  be  prepared  to  allow  that  oyster*  to  their  British  rulers,  up  ta  the  e 
eighteen  indies  long  (whfch  wo  have  aceu) of  the  Revolutionary  Yf  ar ; and  in  *tmwuog  up 
con  trary  to  a fixed  law  of  nature — a false  note  her  history,  it  appears  that  upon  the  sod  of 
in  the  universal  harmony — or  we  must  believe  North  Carolina  the  first  colony  of  Eugiwhmen 
that  there  am  mm  big  enough  to  swallow  them  was  planted ; the  brat  child  bom  of  English  im- 
properly; v rents  m the  New  World  She  may  a»*o  claim, 

<4  Stranger,  Tvc  a suspicion  that  you’re  from  with  propriety,  tt>  have  .shed  the  first  blood,  and 
the  North. * to  hare  spoken  the  first  word,  in  the  cause  of  our 

14  Why"  so,  tny  friend  ?M  national  independence— at  the  Battle  of  Afle- 

44  Because  thV  people  up  there  are  so  book-  manre*  fought  m IT7I»  and  through  the 
ish  and  lamed  that  they’ll  believe  almost  any  Mecklenburg  Decbratioa  of  iudej^itdenoc,  put 
thing.*'  forth  in  Mny,  irfA-  The  fact  that  m uaruly 


duonr  ’>r  At.B*>iAtr»jc  aorxuy 
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The  glimpse  that  our  traveler  had  obtained 
of  the  fisheries  in  coming  down  the  Chowan  had 
so  excited  his  imagination  on  the  subject,  that 
he  deferred  his  intended  exploration  of  the 
town  of  Edenton  next  morning,  and  shoulder- 
ing his  knapsack,  started  on  foot  in  quest  of  a 
fishing-beach,  of  which  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  his  landlord. 

Pursuing  tho  beaten  road  for  some  distance, 
he  at  length  turned  into  a by-way,  which  seemed 
to  lead  toward  tho  point  which  had  been  indi- 
cated to  him.  Like  all  tho  by-ways  treated  of  in 
moral  allegories,  this  soon  led  our  pilgrim  into 
serious  difficulties.  Too  perverse  to  turn  back, 
and,  in  truth,  being  rather  attracted  by  tho 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  swamp  forest,  he  pushed 
boldly  into  a wilderness  of  reeds,  tangled  green 
briar,  and  cypress-knees.  After  half  an  hour  of 
plunging  and  tearing,  he  was  nt  length  brought 


queen-like,  one  might  say,  bat  in  a small  way, 
and  the  view  is  all  the  prettier  for  not  being  in 
any  way  interrupted  by  those  forests  of  shipping 
which  usually  mar  the  appearance  of  sea-port 
towns. 

The  landing  of  this  steamer  is  the  great  event 
of  the  day  for  the  Edentonians,  and  our  hero 
bad  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  place.  Here  he  got  a comfort- 
able supper,  at  which  fish  of  all  kinds  figured 
largely.  Not  so  easy  was  it  to  secure  a bed,  for 
the  County  Court  was  in  session,  and  the  house 
was  full.  Now,  in  regard  to  county  courts, 
they  are  much  the  same  all  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  and  the  only  notable  peculiarity 
of  the  county  courts  in  this  region  is  the  un- 
heard-of number  of  buggies  and  stick-gigs  that 
are  collected  about  the  court-house  taverns  on 
the  occasion. 
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up  on  the  shore  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.  The 
scene  which  here  presented  itself  was  unique 
and  beautiful,  one  peculiarly  Southern  in  its 
features,  and  more  easily  pictured  than  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  Porte  Crayon  was  decidedly 
blown,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  of  resting 
for  half  an  hour,  without  acknowledging  his 
condition  even  to  himself.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted the  sketch  to  his  satisfaction,  he  re-com- 
menced his  walk,  skirting  the  Sound  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile  or  more,  and,  issuing  from  the 
swamp,  at  length  gladly  found  himself  on  terra 
Jirma , in  full  view  of  the  Belvidere  Fishery. 

Fatigue,  hunger,  and  mud  were  all  forgotten 
in  the  animated  scene  which  here  met  his  eye. 
In  the  foreground  was  the  landward  boat  moored 


to  the  beach,  while  her  swarthy  crew  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  piling  up  the  seine  as  it  was 
drawn  in  by  the  exertions  of  four  lively  mules 
at  the  windlass  hard  by.  In  the  centre,  upon  a 
bank  a little  elevated  above  the  water,  rose  a 
group  of  sheds  and  buildings,  alive  with  active 
preparation.  Beyond  these  the  seaward  boat 
appeared,  while  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
inclosing  the  whole  beach  in  a grand  semicircle, 
swept  the  dotted  cork  line  of  the  seine.  To 
complete  this  scene  of  bustle  and  animation  on 
laud  and  water,  the  air  furnished  its  legions  of 
fierce  and  eager  participants.  Numerous  white 
gulls,  fish -hawks,  and  eagles  hovered  or  sailed 
in  rapid  circles  over  the  narrowing  cordon  of  the 
seine,  at  times  uttering  screams  of  hungry  im- 
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heeded  over  the  busy  fishermen. 
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bwuU^  ftijto  of  wide  Mr/Crayon  spring  to  his  tefy.  judid  ... 

ytmkh  \s  staked  up  behind,  th£  aet  withdrawn,  awg  hta  vestments,  retired  lo  tfei;  bea^Iw  lleiw 

*tid  the.  wrij^Hrtg .mas?.,  is  roljedupflfti  thribeuch--  *m  jf  scetw  similar  to  4&*t>  Which  te  Md  wit* 
ten  t>f  Mten  thon^uftd  voiceless  wetrdies^  whose  miescd  except  that  the  plctn*. 

fl  uttering  sounds  like  s strong  rushing  wind  was  greatly  eahaneed  by  flu?  gjate 

among  the  ten*.  W :;  v\*; ..'[.of  the  fireMtet  tUinmuated  the  landing  The 


among  the  te*uw.  ;.  . / , ; j df:  *he  fire*  that  iUnimuated  the  laudiog, 

»*  To  the  bout*!  liMhe  Wsftsl?  <*nd  *way  go  ' w^d  «W»ft  %ore*  chal  harried  to  ami  fri*  c*riy- 
the  men:  umv  the  boys  and  'Mcwrenruvn  knee-  jp^pino  o.vohe&,  dii  wd light flushing  over 
deep  into  the  gasping  heap.  The  *had  iroulded  waters,  the  yelling  and  hallooing  'flag-, 
picked  out*  counted,  and  carried  away  ro  the  geared  the  idea  that  thcBc  might  t>e  f’lutoH  0*1)- 

ermen  draggAUgnets  from  the  Styx,  nr  mnyb* 
a dance  of  demon*  and  werta&s  on  a Walparri* 
'Night.  \*  , \J  t ‘ ‘ , 

Bat  snch  Wtf^fo^sy  fautdijs  were  contra^ 
dieted  by  the  da'tk:i|hiex'>^k^uudr  whetfe  tzmtr 
could  see  faint  r^^irkiyn^  *pof 

where  tome  veisejl  rode  at  anchor,  and  the  dim 
unhroken  line  «f  the  horizon,  from  whence 
sprung^  high  over  all,  the  vaulted  arch  of  heav- 
en studded  with  stars.  How  calmly  and  sol- 
emn ly  they  looked  down  upon  this  scene  of 
midnight  turmoil! 

Ob,  beautiful  find  benignant  guardians  of  the 
night.  should riot  men  step  when  yon  ore  watch- 
mg  I Oh.  radiant,  dewr  eyes  of  heamt,  whai 
fewjfcltt: loveliness  can  vie  with  yr/tfc* I And 
y vt  X dp  bethink  me  now  of  one  whbsa  ay**, 
mayhap  jew*  bright  beam  with  a gentler  light, 
Warm  ur  find  nearer.  Oh,  high  &nd  mighty 
prince*  of  the  air,  when  the  <*«ral  plumes  her 
flight  toward  your  mystic  arid  Illimitable  realms 
bow  groveling  appear  all  human.  pursuits  arid 
a&pi to  t ion s 1 How  the  mulling  spirit  «iak^  .ml- 
lug  had; — V 

*' ‘Take  care,  matter'  you  wdl^igh  ftdl  into 
the  shad  barX”  : ' V-/''  ; 

“Whew!" 


packing »house.  The  pock  ere  also  sorted,  and 
tbfttx  the  hftll’rt>avage  dragpes  seat  theinielTes  itt 
line,  and  begin  their  bloody  work  upon  the  her- 
ring.  With  such  unmerrifui  celerity  they  work, 
that  the  ntiWppy  fish  .has  scarcely ' ^vne  . to  ap* 
predate  the  new  element  into  which  he  has 
been  introduced  crc  he  i*  beheaded,  cleaned, 
and  salted  away. 

If  you  now  tuise  year  eye*  to  look  for  dm 
boats,  you  will  ace  them  already  far  on  their 
way  out  in  the  Sound,  the  voice  of  their  captain 
mingling  with  the  erica  of  the  disappointed  gulls,; 

In  the  operations  of  the  fisheries  there  are  no 
delays.  Success  fe  m pro^>ortion  to  the  prompti- 
tude  and  energy  displayed  In  every  department, 
and  tfoor  the  liogimimg  of  the  season  to  the 
they  Aru  driving  d»f 

mission.  Thu  Wwfcrs  of  ondiimnce  ere  us  hcftr  - 
ily  taxed  as  m %M  Ufo  of  a soldier  campaigning 
ui  ^a  euerpy^  e/itintry.  : v ' :•.  v^;\-  - 

After  a delteiohs  supper  on  various  dishev  of 
fish,  washed  dawn  with  yeopon  tea,  our  travel- 
or  retired  to  U?d,  blessing*  ihe  man  that  invent- 
ed steep. 

About  raiiluighi  he  was  aroused  by  Ibe  hand 
of  the  manager  on  his  shoulder  : vMf  you  wish 
to  see  a night-  haul,  now  is  your  tunc,  Sir;  we | YVlicw  ln  ejaculnUd  Crayijn,  l*I  balieyr^ 1 
will  land  the  seine  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minuter,”  \ was  asleep.  fiXauk,  you.  Unclc^  for  the  tnndy 
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ffi  uadi  so  he  smggjered  back  to  bed,  sod  ing  beach,  ’tout  a mile  distant.  Here  ml  <uout4 
; down  in  his  clothes,  slept  oblivious  of  |'  separate,  moving  hi  opposite  direcUonSr  auiil  to 
.»d  earth  ubtil  be  was  called  to  break-  < seine  is  payed  out  from  ihe  platforms  a*  toy 

{ slowly  to  ward  their  destined  pokics— the  *env;*Jrd 
iroducJt  ctf  these  fisheries  constitutes  a 5 boat  following  a course  down  the  stream  *ttd 
portan t item  in  the  wealth  of  this  re- j parallel  to  the  beach,  the  landward  tori  eurr* 
S during  the  fishing  s^awn  (which  be-  j lag  inward  toward  the  shore  At  the  rtppf*r  *ead 

' of  to  fishery , thus  heading  the  ibiteb  of  fish  iifcif 
they  journey  upward  to  their  spawning  grounds 
The  tor*  lino  of  the  seine  it»  buoyed  with  numer- 
ous corks,  white  the  bottom*  which  is  attached 
to  the  lead  Ito*  $ with  4i3  weight,  Wlam 
the  seine  \t  oil  pnyed  out,  heavy  ropes,  made  fast 
to  the  staves  a*  its  end*,  am  carried  in  to  the 
great  windlasses  ax  cither  end  of  the  fishing* 
ground,  »t  this  place  iifout  sight  hundred  yards 
apart.  The  aggregate  length  the  seine  with 
these  ropes  i*  not  less  than  two  mites  *md  a half. 
During  the  time  toy  are  winding  in  the  rope 
t lie  oarsmen  bare  a respite  from,  rheir  labors 
and  are  see  o enjoy  tog  it,  lying  m groups  on  the 
sand,  and  generally  in  the  sun,;  like  terrapins. 
Um  tte?y  may  shore  until  the  staff  appears, 
when  they  arc  calk'd  to  their  post*  to  take  up 
and  pile  the  bett-tag  ii  4ay^^,'hir,  Tba 
process  of  winding  tong  now  ^nttoed  by  lixto#? 
tol  to  JLh^  itrewi  to  seine,  which,  as  they 
aueomivciy  append  gm  attached  to  eonseentivo 
Windlasses  hearing  the*  centre.  The  boats  ft)}* 
low  to  toeSye  the  until  toy  amye  at  to 
innermost  windlasses  of  one-mu  te  power,  whkh. 
are  not  more  than  stay  or  eighty  ynnte  npan. 
Hens,  us  before  described,  die  xrum  handle  the 
rope.  themselves,  land  the  haul,  take  up  the  to 
temming  nef,  and  put  oiit  iunnedialxdy  to  do  it 
all  over  again.  The  whole  process  takes  from 
fire  to  seto  hours,  averaging  four  hatite  p^r  day 
of  twenty- four  hours.  y: , 

The  shad  and  herring  are  the  great  Maple* 
for  packing.  The  niWellaneous  fish  ar«  sold 
On  to  beach,  eaten  by  the  fishermen  and  plants 
tttiem  .pogywes,  or  are  carted  with  the  hffii il  in 
nerai  of  two  heavy  tea-oared  boat^  which  adjoining  lands, 

rowed  out  together  to  a point  ^ppeysite  the  tod- ) The  refuse  fish  commonly  taken  are.  stmgeoB, 


Sound  fcdhi^img  a prsu*fi«uibte;  beach  where 
there  is  not  a fishery  established,  The  ham- 
her  is  limited,  by  the  Faet  that  these 

natural  advantages  am  less  frequently  afforded 
than  one  might  *upf*>3e.  The  water  is  often  too 
shallow,  bordered  ^ ^tensive  marts  of  swamp, 
or  filled  wish  bhsusW  whteh  prevent  the  proper 
<lxa*ggmg  of  to  nets. 

To  establish  a fir*s~ckas  fishery  reqmras  from 
fire  to  ten  tousand  dollars  of  outlay,  and  al- 
though fcnotTflous  profits  urn  sometimes  realised, 
to  grnst  ood  certain  eirpens#  *r»f  carrying  on  to 
fowto**,  and  the  uttcermttty  of  its  reunite,  bring 
ii  «oa  level  with  to  otdinaty  industo^  pursuits 
of  the  counted  4a  adventurous  and  uncertain 
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lead  coK,r>  bid;  \t$  characteristic  peculiarity  is  tUo'  IbU  il*o-  $Tfarrw;nx ffytt*  &rat)tin(?i*rKi. 
c^ljf  diti,’!(jv^TY:cl  «c»n opening  ibis  tmmlh,  iti  -’which  A first-* ’.tea*.  fishery \ employ* >&*«£ & 
it  carries  a *mt  of  pantsitic4l  btig>  This  sing  u-  eighty  person*?  *11  uegroe*  &*#£$$  the 
Uraiii malUeJ OhgistO  ttwpipmti v crojsi&eeo,  bear-  get#.  These  am  toi  the  *m>*t  f*ee  tfegr^*^ 
log;  Wt£$  resemblauufi  shrimp  or  common  who  livo  about  in  Chowatf  ii4d 
crayfish,  bat  net'  pturo$h  lo  be  confounded  with  counties,  apd  wfc»*>.  as  the  season  vppn&rfye*, 
either,  /sreo.  by  & e&mat  ribamen  It  i*  nearly  %&£&?%&  to  *&?  tinny  harvest  m to  *m  ant*ha3 
color  [&«&,  and  swui  dttuisjrm;  ent,  Kfcfc  .the  fish  fediv-ib 

fun /id  in  snbtomneaa  writer*  ^ph  int^a  never  Aithou^h  i\m  depend  almost  entirely  tkpsin 
been  wepoaed  to  light  Xiitobng,  bowfeVer,  im-  :thhi'-<OT|jk*7mctit  tbr  u livelihood,  it  w doubtful 
eyes  which  bkek  and  pmrttimmk  and  mt  whether  tlWyr  trs>  in<Jhiioe<l  to  undergo  the 
legs  on  a site  each  terminating  m ftringk*  sharp  labor  itipr **We«,  wiris  they  »ot  £**• 

hook,  by  which  it  retains-.  ii*  piatu  m tha  tLsfoV  aimmteiy  femd  /tt  the  sport  and  excitement.  U 
mouth.  When  drawn  from  its  native  element  ^sneniUT  Inferior . iir  4}^/earance  to  Uih  sleek, 
the  bug-Mt  div^  and  i#  usually  round  welMcd  thnrc**?f  the.  tntiglihonnfr  gentry  there 

with  tight  that;  it  TGqtiirm  ft 

knife  --  Tim  siiiee  of  tips  ^>etipaui 

is  propr^fi^d  Cac*  alofte 

proves  coftelhfkLf eiy  it  is  net  an  wxiidenM 

or  tamp&&u$  A jtfm&i&m  dvtfri&r 

ip  the  fiabg  mouth-  It  is  often  found  alive 
some  time  after  %W  death  of  ha  carrier,  and 
shows  stg  n s of  Ufa  5 won  ty  - four  hours  after  its 
removal  from  the  ii»h*  It  npattcuipt  hi 
progf/miro  motipp  either  in  the  Water  or  tm 
S*nd,  httf  amply  mores  Its  legs  and  trit  as  if  it 
had  umr  been  aeemrtonwd  Co  a separ^u*  exis^ 
enco.  The  fishermen  relate  a number  of  curious 


yWtpnce,,  them  is  Betsy  Sweat.  hemng- 
he4dpr  at  the  Belvtdere,  who  might  serve  swme 
aa  Ute  heroine  of  a romance.  In 
her  piiraou  lithd  ami  graceful  as  a !>Lick  paathcr. 
aft  expressive  eye^  a motitli  indicating  tefinomeiit 
an d rigorous  character  uncommon  in  her  moe, 
find  whether  wjih  keen-edged  knife  and  tajm^ 
able  skill  ahii  w’hij>|xHi  the  heads  isff  the 
very  henries,  or  with  fiatfdng  torch  in  hand  ahe 
rnshad  ftp  the  hank  and  elfnid  waving,  it  over  the 
busy  Wach,  she  did  every  thing  with  an  air  that 
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BETSY  6VHKAT, 

reminded  one  of  the  great  tragedienne  Rachel, 
What  though  Betsy  was  an  abominable  slat- 
tern, smoked  a short-steraraed  pipe  almost  in- 
cessantly, and  would  drink  numerous  compe- 
titive jiggers  of  raw  whisky  without  winking  ? 
The  true  romancer  seizes  the  great  and  salient 
points  of  character,  overlooking  trivial  defects, 
or  noting  them  only  as  eccentricities  of  genius. 
It  is  said  that  Guido  Rent  could  take  a vulgar 
porter  at  the  street  comer,  and  from  him  draw 
a magnificent  head  ; so  may  the  skillful  writer, 
by  the  power  of  imagination,  make  heroes  and 
heroines  of  big  negroes  and  beggars’  brats.  Tho 
world  admires  and  weeps,  but  unfortunately  the 
real  blackamoor  remains  unwashed,  and  the  poor 
child’s  head  uncombed,  as  before. 

We  might  now  take  a walk  through  the  ex- 
tensive cooperage  and  packing-rooms,  but  these 
subjects  are  too  practical  and  smell  rather  fishy 
for  the  journal  of  a picturesque  and  sentimental 
tourist;  we  must,  therefore,  look  out  for  more 
congenial  subjects.  Ah ! here  is  something 
that  promises  better : a train  of  Gates  County 
buggies,  conducted  by  natives  from  the  interior, 
come  to  buy  fish. 

The  buggy,  so  called  probably  in  derision* 


is  a cart  covered  with  a white 
cotton  awning,  drawn  by  a bony, 
barefooted  horse  with  one  eye. 
This  is  not  a Cyclopean  monster, 
as  one  versed  in  the  classics  might 
imagine,  for  the  eye  is  not  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  but 
on  one  side,  and  the  animal,  on 
an  average,  is  rather  below  the 
medium  size.  Nor  were  we  able 
to  ascertain  whether  Gates  Coun- 
ty furnished  a one-eyed  breed  of 
horses,  for  our  visitors  from  the 
interior  are  not  communicative, 
their  silence  being  apparently  the 
result  of  diffidence.  But  they 
are  acute  observers,  and  sharp  as 
a mowing-scythe  at  a bargain. 

“That  chap  with  the  sorrel  head 
would  make  a rare  sketch.” 

“Neighbor,”  said  the  mana- 
ger, ‘ ‘ if  you  will  sit  for  your  por- 
trait to  this  gentleman  I’ll  make 
you  a present  of  that  fine  string 
of  rock-fish.” 

The  native  paused  and  looked 
at  Crayon,  who  was  busy  pointing 
his  pencils. 

“ I don’t  see/’  said  he,  tartly, 
“that  I am  any  uglier  than  the 
rest  of  ’em.” 

“Certainly  not,  my  Friend,” 
said  Crayon,  “you  misapprehend 
my  motive  entirely.  I merely 
desired  your  portrait  as  a remem- 
brance. or  rather  a specimen— or 
a—”  Here  our  artist  closed  up, 
and  the  manager  snickered  out- 
right. 

“ I'll  tell  you  what,  Mister,  you 
needn’t  think  to  make  a fool  of  me ; if  you’ll 
jest  take  a lookin’  glass,  and  picter  off  what  you 
see  in  it,  you’ll  have  a very  good  specimen  of  a 
bar.” 

“But,  neighbor,  don’t  go  off  at  half-cock; 
here’s  another  superb  rock  I'll  add  to  the  bunch.” 

The  indignant  countryman  hesitated,  and 
weighed  the  fish  in  bis  hand.  “ Well,  you  may 
take  me  if  you  can  catch  me  while  I’m  bobbin 
around,  but  I can’t  stop  for  you.” 

Having  spent  several  days  at  the  Belvidere,  a 
hospitable  invitation  induced  our  traveler  to 
move  his  quarters  to  the  Montpelier  Mansion, 
and  his  sketching  operations  to  the  fishing- 
ground  belonging  to  that  estate.  The  Mont- 
pelier beach  ia  only  about  a mile  distant  from 
the  Belvidere,  and  has  the  advantage  over  ail 
others  which  he  visited  of  being  beautifully 
shaded  by  a growth  of  lofty  trees. 

Henry  Hotfler,  the  master- fisherman  at  Mont- 
pelier, is  a model  of  his  class,  and  a character 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  a proper  notice. 
In  physiognomy  and  manner  he  reminds  one  of 
a “ jimber-jawed”  bull-dog— one  of  those  fellows 
who  never  let  go.  With  an  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  sturdy  honesty  invaluable  in  an  ex- 
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ecutive  officer,  he  is  a shrewd, 
skillful,  and  experienced  officer 
in  hi®  vocation. 

No  one  knows  better  than  ho 
how  to  interpret  the  signs  sten- 
ographed on  sky  and  water>  or 
can  more  certainly  foretell, 
from  wind  and  weather,  the 
probable  results  of  a haul;  no 
one  readier  than  he  to  face  an 
un propitious  gale.  or  who  can 
more  skillfully  bring  & seine  to 
land  through  a roaring  surf. 

Like  all  strong  characters, 
Hoffier  has  In*  instinctive  aver- 
sions, which  have  been  indulged 
acquired, 


in  until  they  hav 
perhaps,  an  undue  pratiineueo.  / 

Loungers  about  tho  fishery  he  k 

regards  with  inexpre^ibl^  con-  &n 

tempt,  and  endeavors  to  express  H- 

it  by  calling  them  44  Arabs’' — a 
term  of  opprobrium  not  very 
clear  in  its  meaning:  Bis  ha- 
tred of  eels  is  an  exaggerated 
sentiment,  entirely  dispropor- 
tinned  to  the  importance  of  its  . 
un  fortunate  objects.  He  carries 
a cane  for  the  express  purpose 
of  killing  them,  and  no  sooner 
are  the  duties  of  landing  a haul 
attended  to  than  he  gives  way  to 
his  feelings,  and  falls  to  thrash- 
ing them,  right  and  left,  with- 
out mercy,  swearing  against  them  with  the  only 
oath  or  exclamation  he  ever  makes  use  of,  41  My 
blessed  1 I wish  the  seed  of  ’em  was  destroyed.” 
Hoffier  talks  but  little,  and  what  he  says  is  to 
the  point ; doubly  impressive  by  being  delivered 


A XATIYK. 


in  alternate  squeaks  and  grunts — soprano  and 
basso  by  turns.  Round  a comer  one  might  mis- 
take him  for  two  men.  Like  William  of  Pelo- 
raine, 

41  Though  nwle,  and  scant  of  courtesy," 

there  is  a strong  undercurrent 
of  good  feeling  in  the  old  fish- 
erman's character,  and  a kind- 
ly twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  fully 
make  amends  for  the  rugged 
surface. 

As  our  hero  approached  the 
beach,  this  redoubtable  parson- 
age advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
giving  bis  hand  an  agonizing 
grip,  thus  saluted  him  : 

4 4 Good-momin' ; make  your- 
self at  home ; look  about.” 
i f'  “Thank  yon,”  replied  Cray- 

on. 44 1 perceive  yon  have  just 
landed  your  nets,  and  have  had 
a good  haul.” 

• & Hoffier  made  no  reply,  but 

Ay  looked  in  his  face  for  a moment, 

'v  " y and  then  ran  off  to  head  an  eel 
that  was  about  escaping  into 
• (he  water,  .Jimmy,  the  cooper, 
who  had  laid  down  his  adze  to 
stare  at  the  new-comer,  now 
hurried  out  of  the  shed. 

44  Hoffier,  I say — easy  in 
time — Hoffier,  I've  often  heard 
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you  talk  about  Aruba,  but  that’s  one  of  ’em, 
sure  enough/* 

44 My  blessed!”  said  Hoffler,  “did  you  bear 
him?  Whar  did  he  come  from?  The  man 
don’t  know  a net  from  a seine.” 

The  seven  or  eight  days  that  followed  passed 
pleasantly  enough  at  the  fishery*  There  was, 
indeed,  a sufficiency  of  the  exciting  and  the  pic- 
turesque to  have  interested  both  sportsman  and 
artist  for  a much  longer  time.  The  visitor  soon  be- 
gins to  feel  a personal  interest  in  the  game.  The 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  successes  arid  disappoint- 
ments of  the  fishery  become  his  own.  When  the 
seine  is  out  of  sight  upon  the  Sound  he  may 
sleep,  sketch,  or  shoot  gulls  at  pleasure : but  when 


the  back  fins  of  the  prey  are  seen  playing  about 
within  the  narrowiug  circle,  he  must  needs 
throw  down  gun  or  pencil,  and  rush  to  the  land- 
ing. When  it  happens  that  the  seine  is  tom  by 
the  passage  of  a vessel,  and  the  fish  escape,  he 
joins  heartily  in  anathematizing  the  scoundrelly 
captain  whose  inconsiderate  keel  has  wrought 
the  damage,  and  concurs  w ith  facility  in  the  gen- 
oral  opinion  that  but  for  the  break  this  would 
have  been  the  greatest  haul  on  record. 

There  is,  too,  sufficient  variety  in  the  inci- 
dents of  each  day  to  prevent  the  interest  from 
flagging.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  such  im- 
mense shoals  of  fish  are  inclosed  that  the  great 
seine  can  not  be  landed  at  once,  and  it  becomes 
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fettfi  mah  i/t  U>  In?  assistance,  hui  l5te  gene  ml 
verier  cries,  <4  Stand  back  l fair  play  {.’ ■ Pc  this 
time  the  negro*  blood  Is  smd  disdaining 
the  advantage  ot  « tmtprdn  ho  leaps  upon  the 
sttirget»u’s  btw^^u»ttuftufot^^  tris  rough  saddle. 
The  furious  a*iid ‘bewildered  fpsi*  darts  away  and 
hind*  himself  and  rider  upon  the  sandy  ahore.: 
Cuffed  *prjmg&  t& ' hSii •cixlng;  his  an- 
tagonist as  licmries  hnggfed  Aotieua*  War*  him 
otit  of  reach  of  to  native  element  and  sdams  him 
triumphantly  upon  the  ground. 

4)1  Ahal  got  yea  ttow>  f oa  mteriMe  torn- 
wWed^r/;  • 

The*  gtiMuag  victor  is  applauded,  and  re- 
ceive* *a  extra dram  as  his  reward. 

Without  Noticing  Haffict-a  espeda)  crieini&s 
the  Arabs,  the  society  on  the  beach  is  varied 
ifirily  hyt-he  arrival  of  legitimate  and.  character- 
istic risitorsf  There  is  the  Yankee  Sea-captain, 
wh<we  vessel  rides  in  the  Offlrqg,  a shrewd,  enter- 
ii-ining  fettow,  who  can  tell  quaint  stories  of 
sea-faritig  life,  and  quia  the  pnefrinciabs,  who 
Wffic  down  with  their  baggies  to  get  n thousand 
Herring  and  a few  dozen ' piat%k  or  so. 


ubsip&aT?  to  cta&t  tannHer  net*  within  th£  large 
one*  to  bring  them  in  detail.  Sometime* 
they  bring  in  sturgeon  or  rock-fish  so  large  that 
there  is  reason  to  tear  ther  may  break  the  net 
in  their  struggles.  Then  negrods  am  scut  in 
armed  with  spears  and  bing-liitqdcd  hooks  to 
kill  thetn  and  bring  them  ti>  land  singly.  The 
most  diver^ng  tTi}*  pfcri  of  the 

sport  The  wary  black  wades  Into  the  water 
Up  to  his  wsunu  a n<fr  watching  )\H  ojipottnnihy 
strikes  tHe  hrtnk  into  the  bn ck  of  a stmte  stur- 
geon . T)i^  $sh  darts  o$j  Cuffee  holds,  mi,  and 
a straggle  eornmenees  for  life  on  pue  side  and 
fame  on  the  othm.  The  fish  tops  ami  floun- 
ders, the  J^ekpatu#  knd  pull#*  Tim; spectators 
Applaud  one  p^^  ot  the  other  according  w 
Iheir  ffympathios,  rending  the  air  wiili  ahonts 
*nd  laughter.  The  stnrgeop  makmt  & desperate 
plunge  and  jerks  the  polo  outofCuftcKfV  hands— 
overwhelmed  vrith  reproaches^  he  spla#h<M  along 
in  pursuit,  and  at  length  recovers  hi*  hcd&  but 
as  be  grasps  it,  loses  hU  balance  and  di ap- 
pears under  the  water,  recently  ho  reappear*, 
nil]  hanging  on  to  the  hook.  Two  or  thre.-  r ;-.i- 
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Then  there  comes  old  Aunt  Rose,  with  a ! If,  at  length,  the  sports  on  the  beach  grow 
basket  on  her  arm,  to  he  filled  with  cat-fish  or  j stale  from  custom,  the  sojourner  may  find  9ome- 
44  some  o'  dem  red  bosses,”  as  she  styles  the  thing  to  interest  him  in  the  adjoining  country, 
suckers.  Aunt  Rose  is  communicative  enongh  j Bordering  on  the  Sound  and  around  Edenton 
considering  the  amount  she  has  to  communi-  [are  many  handsome  residences  and  well-ira- 
cate.  You  drop  a dime  into  her  basket  and  civ-  proved  estates,  whose  names,  Bebidere,  Mont- 
hly inquire  her  age.  pelier,  Mulberry  Hill,  etc.,  in  a country  almost 

” Lord  bless  you,  honey,  how  docs  I know?  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  exhibit  the 
I was  horned  over  on  toder  side  of  do  Sound—  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  cherish  pleas- 
white  folks  over  dar  knows.  Lemmo  see,  when  ant  illusions  in  the  midst  of  adverse  circum- 
olc  miss's  mother  was  married  l was  den  a right  stances. 

smart  gal — dat  makes  me  a riain’  o’  sixty,  or  Here,  on  an  April  day,  drinking  in  the  per- 
seventy,  or  maybe  bout  a hundred — any  way,  fumed  air,  the  earth  around  him  just  bursting 
white  folks  over  do  Sound  knows.”  into  luxuriant  bloom,  making  the  simple  con- 

Wben  more  exciting  entertainment  was  want-  scioasness  of  existence  a soul-filling  delight,  the 
ing,  one  could  help  old  Hoffler  to  kill  eels— not  stranger  first  begins  to  realise  his  ideal  of  South- 
in  his  absurd  way  by  beating  them  with  a bind-  ern  life — ft  life  that  for  the  Northern  world  ex- 
goon,  but  more  considerately  by  sticking  a knife  ists  only  in  books  and  dreams.  But  to  complete 
through  their  tails,  making  a groove  in  the  sand,  our  picture  in  a more  satisfactory  manner,  let 

little  longer — let  us  live 


us  dwell  upon  it  a 
through  a day  together. 

Imagine  yourself  a guest  in  one  of  those  hos- 
pitable mansions.  Shall  we  begin  the  day  at 
sunrise?  If  so,  then  you  must  imagine  your- 
self in  bed,  the  sun  bidding  yon  good- morning 
through  a screen  of  honey-suckles  or  rose  bush- 
es; you  lie  half  conscious  of  existence,  recall- 
ing a night  of  moonlight,  mocking-birds,  and 
pleasant  dreams.  Presently,  with  noiseless  step, 
a servant  glides  into  your  room,  and  you  hear 
the  fresh  water  gushing  into  your  pitcher,  sug- 
gesting thoughts  of  Moorish  fountains,  and  then 
you  catch  a glimpse  of  the  retreating  shadow 
carrying  off  your  boots.  Again  you  relapse  into 
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dreams.  How  Jong  it  milter*  wi;  but  the 
blissful  induce  \s  at  length  broken  bv  a soft 
roice^4' Breakfast  is  ready,  The  idea 

of  hreakikst  is  a stimulant,  and  attrt  op, 
A fresh ^fRsbiid,  bright -eyed  boy  of  five  years 
old  stands  hosida  von,  joyful  ttieasenger,  hope- 
ful sdon  of  a gentle  rate*,  practicing  the  sweet 
<ourie*ie*  pf  a-ni.^l  tli'a  ere  hi 3 tongue  has  lost 
tho  lisp  *if  infancy.  u Thank  yon.  link  mas- 
ter; ru  bo  tb^re  anon/' 

Now  n tohSc^  yottr  toilet  wit  bout  roore 
vtrcntnlocntipn.  After  coifro  nnd  l*ot  cake& 


After  coffee  ?md  tat  cakes, 
^^easonbd  with  broiled  *«$,?*  tfr 

any  mftor  defirAoy  of  th«  a^a?ot?  tha^  tnhy  hire 


been  ianjddnhdty  «ihi#d  the  j uveedSo# 

maiug,  ?oa  reedy  to  fr^rrf  f he  dtW/  A 


visit  to  «oine  of  the.'  i^igf)^ring':’i^\er,)^8  is  sug- 
grated.  It  promises  nothing  new,  hut  the  trip 
itself  will  i>o  agyee&hle.  the  *i$tt  % consider- 
ately determined  upon*  Then  shall  vra  go  by 
land  or  water?  The  buggy  stands  at i&&  gate, 
and  the  boor  is  anchored  off  the  freigdu  The 
mads  arc  smooth,  ami  the  trotter  puwa  the 
ground  hripatiemly.  The  breeze  is  freshening 
over  r he  Sound*  idtti  tM  y iieh t will  carry  us  gal- 

trotter.  Ned!  get  the 


$0  wego  down  the  Sound  M>m<>  Hykf  ^r  tt-n 
mien,  far  ejabugH  to  have*  good  run  &&& 

the  wind.  Bat  it  would  not  be  neigldwly  t$  |p 
{hm  without  calling  ip  to  par  our  respecte  and 
to  $jftgftir*;  afi$?  the  *ucce$a  ofcmr  fn'endF.  £V, 
we  nm  in  m A lan&g,  am  wannir  ¥feie<>med, 
of  ftpunse,  where  ^ 

some  Tfci, 


♦ Vl^t  them  put 

A stoat  fkiiofVlctolun/5  black  draws  np  the 
craft  and  ihft  mjt&i  iv  a tnco,  lt  Push  off, 
good-by  tM  *ft d away  Wft  dart,  like  & white  gull, 
into  the  middle  of  the  Sound.  Oor  vessel  mo?<£ 
like  A Tacn-horse,  tacking  in  and  Out,  wifh  a 
spanking  lirsesn  aa  bar  quarter.  tfdttiefrmcs 
leaving  the  tishesrios  on  the  northern  shorn  ii- 
most  oat  of  sight,  the**  bearing  down  opoti  tiu.m 
so  near  that  yea  might  hail  the  foreman  to  oak* 
>‘What Ittnkr  •'  :l:£'  '*  ,V»  * 


&SAT  i)i  JAUI jc  <£  4wif*l> 
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speak*  of  our  beach  and  our 
hauls.  Now  it  is  time  to  go. 

“But,  gentlemen,  you  must 
positively  stay  to  dinner.  We 
can  offer  you  no  great  tempta- 
tion; only  a fisherman's  fare, 
the  best  we  have,  and  a hearty 
welcome.” 

That  might  tempt  a prince; 
but  we’ve  arranged  to  dine  at 
home,  and  so  we  take  leave,  and 
are  presently  driving  before  the 
wind  at  the  rate  of  two-forty,  or 
thereabout — we  can’t  be  very 
exact,  as  we  have  no  thermome- 
ter. After  dinner  we  may  drive 
to  Edenton  or  not  as  we  feel 
disposed.  For  my  part  I prefer 
lounging  about  the  shore,  taking 
a siesta,  perhaps,  under  au  ar- 
bor of  wild  vines. 

Gorgeous  in  purple  and  gold 
tho  sun  sinks  beneath  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  The  breeze  has 
lulled,  and  the  calm  water  re- 
jects the  violet-tinted  sky  like 
a vast  mirror.  With  a wild  and  pleasing  melo- 
dy the  songs  of  the  distant  fishermen  break  the 
stillness  of  the  evening,  and  the  eye  rnay  now 
trace  the  whole  circuit  of  the  seine,  dotted  for 
a mile  or  more  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
Sound. 

But  mark  that  dead  cedar,  half  clothed  in  a 
gauzy  robe  of  vines ; how  cntreatingly  it  seems 
to  stretch  its  skeleton  arms  over  something  at 
its  foot,  like  hopeless,  half-frantic  Niobe,  shield- 
ing the  last  of  her  children.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
little  grass -grown  space,  respected  by  the  plow- 
man, and  two  old  tombs  almost  hidden  by  the 
overhanging  vines.  Push  these  away,  and  there 
is  still  light  enough  to  enable  us  to  read  tho 
quaint  inscriptions. 

HE. HE  LYES  rvrxaBrD  T*  BODY  OV 
HENDERSON  VVALKKR,  *4*4*.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
V*  OOUK01I.  Also  COMM  AS  OCR  IN  OH  KIT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  DUHING  WHOSE 
ADMINISTRATION  Y«  VftOVIM'R  INJOYED 
THAT  TRANQUILITY  WHICH  IS  TO  HB  WISHED 

IT  MAY  NKVKP,  WANT.  U«  DBPAtlTEP  TIII8  LIJTB 

A FBI  L Y«  14Tlf,  1704.  AORD  44  YEARS. 

On  TOR  NORTH  SIDE  Of*  THIS  TOMB  LIBS  THE  BODY 
OF  aSOBUC  LILUNGTON,  SON  OF  MAJOR 
JkI.EXA.WDJm  HLL1NOTON,  WHO  PJW'd.  JN  T*  15  TT.AH  OF 
UI9  AOK,  AMMO  JL70G. 


HEW!  LYES  TUB  BODY  OF 
ANN*  MOSELY, 

WIFE  OF  EDWARD  MOSELY,  TSQ., 

BUS  WAS  PAUOffTRR  OF  MAJOR 
ALEXANDER  ULLJNGTON,  ESQ.,  AND  TUB 
WIDOW*  OF  THE  liqjkbk.  H6KDEASQW  WAlAKS* 

ESQ.,  LATE  FEESIHENT  OF  UW  MAJESTY'S 
COUNCIL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SHE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIT* 

NOVEMBER  1$,  ANNO  T>QN>\  178?* 

AORD  C*5  YEARS  A 6 MOJITOS. 

The  tombs  are  situated  on  a point  of  land, 
not  far  from  the  water,  and  sufficiently  elevated 
above  it  to  command  an  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction.  Altogether,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a more  romantic  spot  for  a burial-place. 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  82. — F f 
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GOVERNOR  W. ACJUESfA  TOMU. 

The  unpretending  tablets  are  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation, having  been  treated  leniently  by  time, 
and  bearing  no  marks  from  the  hand  of  that 
wanton  desecrator,  man.  Are  our  brethren  of 
North  Carolina  more  elevated  in  moral  civiliza- 
tion than  their  neighbors,  or  have  the  voiceless 
prayers  of  the  old  cedar  prevailed  ? 

By  a singular  coincidence  we  happened  here 
on  the  14th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Governor’s  death.  A hundred  and  fifty- two 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  made  his  honored 
exit  from  the  stage  of  life.  Here  was  sugges- 
tion enough  for  thought,  but  a man’s  reflections 
w hile  sitting  on  a tomb-stone  will  scarcely  be  ap- 
preciated by  (me  lounging  on  a cut-velvet  sofa, 
so  we  will  discreetly  ppss  them  over.  Nathless 
we  tarried  there  until  the  chill  moon  marked  our 
shadow  upon  the  trunk  of  the  blasted  cedar, 
and  the  mocking-bird,  whose  nest  was  in  the 
old  grape-vine,  began  his  evening  song. 

But  in  these  listless  wanderings  we  must  not 
overlook  our  central  point,  the  old  historic  town 
of  Edenton.  This  place,  was  established  in  the 
year!  716,  and  was  originally  called  Queen  Anne’s 
Creek,  which  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
Edenton,  in  compliment  to  Charles  Eden,  the 
royal  governor  of  the  province,  appointed  in 
1720.  The  early  records  of  the  courts  are  said 
to  contain  matter  of  great  historic  interest,  but 
these  are  now  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  tho 
State.  Porte  Crayon  told  us  privately  that  ho 
was  glad  of  it,  and  also  intimated  that  he  infi- 
nitely preferred  fresh  shad  to  musty  records. 

This,  from  a pretender  to  scholarship,  is  an  au- 
dacious admission  ; but  the  good-natured  pub- 
lic will,  perhaps,  excuse  him. 

We  will,  however,  on  our  own  responsibili- 
ty, venture  to  quote  two  suggestive  items  from 
Wheeler’s  History  : 

“ From  in  old  cmstocn-hoaa?  book,  now  In  possession  of. 
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.t  M.  Joues,  Esq.*  of  Edimion,  It  that  in  July, 


me — the  quiet  atreets  and  demmui  nhsnes — 
might  be  deemed  superfluous  by  those  who 
think  a town  without  commerce,  is  dead  and 
Isa If  distonored,  ;Bat  to  sroe  tbaronghlj  dis*- 
gusiedwith  jbft&d  *pd  hubbub  &f  large  ait- 
\$b  ad  *u*  of  i/teet  repose,  of  guod4iu-< 

tnovml  .langtndr  longing  about  lha*e,  old  torn# 
Iliad  2&  Bo  4,  like  the 

et^arn  Of  life,  W£i  ore  no*  pcr- 
inittod  kt%>^  W linger  on  &e  green  fipoj*  where 
| jdch^ut  Idoom.  Wtfc&tt  h»t  call  a ht* 

fc  posing.  feiydy  its  tTaUfcsmnt  bloom*  re- 


1705#,  the  ship  Amelia  cleared  hence^wHih  an  Assorted  car- 
go* among.  which  were  three  b*gi»  \>f  c*>H<sii,H 
“By  some  strange  freak of m**?  fC%& 
ago,  there  wu*  found  at  Oibftiitar  * teauUful  piinutw, 
done  in  * skillful  ;ityi«T  euutneteU  <w  #*»*, ' A Meeting  .>f 


ihe  Ladies  iWmitott  liutirejriug  the  Tt»y  when  Tfi,*od 
by  the  English  TVr’.Ument  * This  picture  wo»  procured 
T>y  same  ofthe  othetya  of  our 0*^  feftd-irfttf  «m.tw Edteo- 
(on,  where  i caw  it,  Iti  l^X>v 

It  is  to  brtogrctttui  tWt  Forte  Crayon  did  not 
.jrefc .a  sight  ofihia  pfurtting,  fthn  ,t!ie  world  flight 
hare  heard  man1,  of  it,  And  that  the  patirtatiam 
of  the  ladhrs -of JEdenton  migt^  have  l^n*  bfe;z- 


Onfcd  beside  that  of  the  im?o  of  Boston,  *Uiftfo  I lam  a few  dried  and  rnWtoss  impression*  iti  the 
lias  .figured in  so  many  bdd wood-cut V j leaver  of  a hook,  arid  fasten  <m  our  wav.  fcap? 

The  rhodem  ftdentoti  i*  a plea&Ant  lilt  in  pbw,  j pv  if  the  tQtarruL  .ti»  abort  teiwsen.  the  fading 
•of  some  fifteen  hundred  ioknMuuaik,  VUo  et>ern  I t^tirght  t#  regret  jLiul  the  ffrtsli  dawn  of  expec- 
to  take  ihn  |**.«m»  ? ffttlmb 

fains  a n»rnfS!£  o£f>eat*  lAWw&wwwd  I^frto  Crayviu  had  hia  kuapouok  parted  and 

ees,  Apyd.:  ssvjmil  of  more  receftt  btyklei  doytaK  hut  I he  Reamer  which  Wft»  fo 

fcfmt  would  figure  handsomely  in  Bie  ecmoua  cbrivcy  lihrt  to  Fl^uiowth  wa?  nM  '&tpeel*&  ijti? 
of  New  York.  T f ii  iaf  e titft  Afteniao%  ke  dRienniu^i}  ta  taiie 

The  pree?at  sloping  down  to  the  ^'.  jnirting  ipok  ai  (he  fistoiss,  to  shake:  honm 

tvuiier’a  yfith  line  ^ il«d!l“t  by  thn  hawd,  and  tmee  Ailicn 

one  of  the  chmf  attractions  of  the  village.  The  £ti  *h'fo ''ikfjid'ahd  hospitable  entertuinnr^. 
iT^'-mantied  eh  ivrcli,  St,  T^d'^  waji  hnilt  Abwtt  : copper,,  “ e^asy 

1725,  and  tV evident, lr  the  pet- of  the  place.  The  in  time  • I've  foatid  it'y.nt  Th*ufs  none  af  your 

himiisoftwilf  MprttV^jS-  caiwetoirj^'^tv^tnd  H p>«s  A mlw  -r  the  with  or  of  Mv/a- 


’iiose  nudteis  whiclr  were  especially  to  ho  don't kudw  a net  from  u mine 
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and  a very  wide  hrira  turned  up  i?a~ 

ni ember  taming  out  of  State  Strict  into  Jfyiket 
Street  bin?  morning  in  September,  walking  arm- 
in -am  with  my  old  friend  General  Tcnbroeek, 
tbdn  mayor  of  the  city,  when  a young  married 
couple  belonging  to  one  of  our  mbit  Aristocratic 
families,  who  had  lately  i*  turned  from  tfc*&r 
wedding  tour  in  Europe*  appeared -jtt$n  in  front 
of  Mynderr  Van  8fcbtaek%  fcfcgant  three  story 
iimn>bon,di>^l-4Vflng'  the  new  fashions  to  the  full- 
couple  were  the  pioneer? 
uf  thfe  innovation  in  Albany.  The  husband’s 
hat  Wo*  of  orth qjfefc  dimensions,  lib  cuat.  with 
narrow  fckirt*?  fitted  cloudy,  and  so  did  his  pan- 
taloon*, wh»&  hw  leg*  were  encased  in  ©normoas 
j.lcv*$ina  boots.  His  cravat  was  fall  and  high, 
kud  in  w bo  win  a magnificent  linen  frill, 

Tbh  lady  had  **  Iwther  wakt*-  and  hnrdmar- 
kombthlng  like  a petticoat  yie^':«nfnd;faer  fykfc* 
with  her  armspu  t through  th&  p»ntjk6t^bblC8 ~ was 
a rich  lilac  color  Upon  bar  ls*»M  was  o ktaib 
but, not  unlike  her  hubWmiVm  form,  over  which 
:jjw  piled  in  profusion  ^ great  bbtmh  of  wheat- 
eats,  the  wearing  of  kt aw  haring  then  bvcxfftic 
the  rage  abKuKb  Well  did  the  epdogae  aarir- 
l*e  this  task ion  t 

a'  WTx*t  * fUi*  bmrwii  thi*  gay  *?aaou  yWdsl 
Hfcfi  tfMbhU-jUidi- 

Wh#  U»>Vf  of  liu^teo^d  £un)ne  <Ur&  complain... 
Wum  every  n>  ate  tore  i)e*d  u^me  with  if  min  f 
Bee  tu>  w tb*  nnd  amid  the  pirnne*  i 

Our  tiaras  ai*o  aow  to  dmvinp-roojoi; 

Will*  ho&b*ad*  who  delight  tn  a«!U«;  !!v*Js 
To  fill  the!  r yrrttwizs  may  thrmb  inrAt  ni*<m  1*V 
1 remember  seeing  a fine  caricature  by  Gill- 
ray  at  about  that  titan,  representing  John  Bull 


in  the  ftet  of  being  .ttres^Kl  in  the  larg:cl~#ippc;tr> 
rag  bus  really  rig%t-  fitti/itf.  Eftihcli'  tsad  vf-’tJi* 
day,  by  a l,*uris  tailor,  who  exclaims,  **  Alia! 
dero  my  Mend,  I yyu  in  dg  dere  ir 

liberie}  —no  tight  anstocrnikttl  sleeve  to  keep 
y ou  fern  do  vo  t yo  u 1 ike  : — uhu  ! ■—  bega  r l 
defe  be  only  vani  von  U^cle  national  cockade  oi 
malw  lpdk  quit*  d fa  inotfe  de  Paris  l"  Joto 
stands  m Stiff  JhnsUw  boot*,  evidently  mry  xnu- 
easy,  end  e&daima*  ° Liberty  1 quothVi  why 
sounds,  1 can't  move  my  anon  at  all  6>r  all  it 
looks  so  woutidy  big  f Ah  i damn  your  French 
a (a  nml<\  give  a sunn  the  siuno  as 

* e < • »,  t . •■'«  * ..<>!•  . /.a  • 


Give  me  myydd  cyxst 


if  irtl  Xli<Q 
again,  &sy  l,  if  lr  it  & little  tbe  oibow^  f'' 

And  Mi  Mt  our  bride  trrid.  ^annr  very  s»x>n.  for 
tlui  people  find  the  h«)jr?v  giggkd  t >thvl  tbn 

dogs  barked  ai  them  thyy  passed  hy.  Yet 
ftijy  W pW  the  infektiop  H*.  0/^ 
city  of  ti?y  lunh  and  from  the  hoar  ^ 
ud  s ear  .doKini  of  the  ovkked  hnt,  at  kiw-t,, 

was  prcfiioutiocd.  long  and  CtuthfnXIy  1 
friuled  Iho  cholrfchcd  ornata^nts  y.‘f  my  yourig 
maitiiood,  bm‘  my  ^nene  dailt*  iKnerdled,  tay 
velvet  hmsches  elongated  Jind  turned  intc. 
bitmddoth  or  nankeen,  my  chniveau  rbundftd 
>iai  loomed  up,  nod  .‘after  ten  long  refers  of 


fruition  ojvpewtidp^  4nd  when  all  toj  corrqxzm 
wet«r  vanquished  by  the, tyrant,  I yielded.  Ever 
!tince  I havn  followed  loyally  in  the  train  of  tk© 
conqueror.  fa  bpgnHtk? 

Nor  wjxi.Unpon^rKmiil  adommew  alone  1 Spi 
ebaugo,  ieonoclastiu  change,  then  o>taBieaeed 
its  wrL  There  seemfed  66  l>na  sfdrit  «f  anre^ 
abroad  early  in  th»  p^sent  i^ntuty.  and  a won  - 
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dcrfal  impulse*  for  w 6*  1 or  woe,  WU3  give#  to 
commerce  *nd  »ocud  life  in  Albany,  wlik*b  tuts 
since  swept  <vway  almost  every  vertigo  of  its 


fatoiiU**  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  young  amn- 
UooiJ,  Aibatiy  with  iu  almost  aixty 

tWiskml  inhabitant*.  and  its  twenty  millions 
of  doihto  worth  of  real  and  personal  property, 
aud  Albany  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  m wren 
ihojwaml  people  and  its  fifteen  hundred 
houses,  are  width*  **  a jrttral  tillage  i»n<l  a A 
matrdjiolitori  CJtVi  • V •/••■  ’ -p 

.AU  my  life  1 jin  re  been  fond  of  the  art*  of  || 
design  Eton  bp  w,  when  my  &yc«  are.  tecorn-  ;$ 
in#  wmeyrUxt  dim,  and  jfay  fingers  <wc  loss  cup- 
pie  than  they  were  * score  of  years  ago.  i do-  | 
light  irx  u&ipg  the  perteiUn  delineating  object  : 
of  ioter^Ht)  th  Ufc  their  images  int&M-  ^ 

bly  upoji  *n? uwtj  etamoty,  and  preserving thm 
for  the  bebefiJ  (^posterity.  My  full  portfolio* 
attest  thi*  taste  *md  and  now,  when 

the  storm*  are  ^hrua4*  or  the  hot  mxt  smite*- 1 
am t^C'.shyMi'fc  hour,  in  my  *rmg  Ji8l$  fctf&ogcrs  unmercifully  *,  and  he  Ms  re** 

library,  with  in  a quiet  mansion  noar  the  Capitol,  corded  his  opinion  that  if  a Jew,  who  can  gen- 
in  looking  over  tt^c  pir  ionallrecorii^.  aivd  recall-  orally  get  along  pretty  well  in  the  world,  should 
tug;  by  a^ocianau,  the  scene*  amt  incKteoes,  the  settle  among  them,  > ( he  would  lie:  ruined,-  In 
men  arid  things,  of  other  days.  Qorne^  take  my  good  r>hl  d^fcsd- hot.  times  they  were  differ- 
mj  krni,  'de*r  reader,  ad  go  with  me  to  my  ent,  but  I will  not  vouch  for  them  in  these  de- 
study,  and  I will  show*  you  some  sketches  of  generate  day  s.  I toiaembeat*  the  church,  with  a 
streets  ami  baiklmgs  in  Albany  as  they  appeared  tevtfcj  which  my  father  told  im  wa a built  in 
fifty  years  ago.  Tim  way,  if  you  please.  Be  1750.  The  next  your,  a fine  bell— the  same 
careful  of  your  footsteps  on  tbe$e  winding  slain,  that  now  culls  the  worshipers  to  St.  PctorV— - 
git  down  in  this  arm-chair  with  green  velvet  j was  cast  in  Enghmd,  and  sent  over  and  hung  in 
cushion.  Here  are  slippers  ami  * cricket,  and  j the  tower,  The  roudx  since  my  recollection, 
on  thi*  quarts  tie -cable  we  will  lay  the  portfolio.  \ passed  up  fte  hill  on  tiio  south  «iile  of  the 
lake  the  exhibitor  of  a panorama,  I will  give  an  f church  and  fort,  and  in  the  reur  of  the  latter  it 


m.  **a r,  rrn  kw's  iMi tniou. 
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seen  on  the  iVhiis  ihatof  Philip  S.  Van  lien**  They  are  all  gone  now,  and  will  l>e  entirely  for- 
^ker,  a ymrugvt  brnffcor  of  tie  'Fatr^'m,  who  gotten  "then  motber^natramu  *h*U  have  taXen 
was  mayor  of  Albany  from  TftiD  pi  liSil,  11*c  our  ybicte*.  Adf  . $&  unveters, mul  tour&t* 
same  bqiWiwg  U seen  pmiblncAtfY  In  : tl,y  {•  cfehttibed  ly&Xb  ^Albany  a iGf  e<*j]  inr- 

with  two  birds  jn*t  abovn  it,  Under  the  clian  ly  ^ffohsive  to  lb&ta?d£  it  Wing  filled  with  m- 


New  Ytirk  Iby  fbitec,  &itnfyriKing  then*  / -i I went  on  bis  way  rejoicing  A few  day*  after- 

Next  Kdovr  Webster^  is  seen  the  Livingston  want  the  Dtitchmun  wes  railed  iipotir  to  pav  lbs 
;Sk-b;4-;^l^-l^ycIipsi ;’fllif.i3Wiev  d|£.  amount  of  the  tlnifU  The  whole  thing  was  a 
impyirig  opposite  wsraens  and  delineated  in  tie-  mfstetj  to  the  Belgie  magistrate/  and  it  w y*.  a 
ml  in  No.:  V.  A house  with  gable  in  (m\iT  long  lime  before  he  could  comprehend  it  . All 
just  Inflow  iho  Lrdivn  Cottier,  yxi  temnins,  wml  jat  otfceMgtt  broke  and  the  /viftfjn  e^Iamjed 
H Occupied  by  tlU  Htfctp  Bank.  Pclrso n»  a fc>-  \ehvmenth'4  iti  Wtl  English,  iL Eh*  yab'l'l  utr- 
booeonist,  and  TJoctor  Ppdre,  # druggist*  oecu~  demands  it  Tkb  mine  winM«V  B»d  dat 

jiied  the  ttfnu  taller burbling.  Almost  *n  fKinf,  '% $h  do  tarn  Yankee  pass!"  He  paid  ttys 
and  at  the  «t*iep£st  part  of  fttfpfy-ieet;,  is  arW  j and  reigned  hi*  tdhre,  that  it 

one  of  she  old  weU-^urbs  of  the  city,  used  before  ! 'to  .deal  «r»  corn  and  tmMvr  with  hisrbone^l  neigh- 
the  congiineuoii  of  the  water -work*  which  Jjoir  j JimjN  >Wu  ivi . Uw • wil b Yanko^  traveler^ 
supply  die  inhabitants  with  a pdf^  t^rertigb- j f£h*  \%®usm  on  die  right  off  h*  church,'  in  range 

-*  ' % * . s j with  the  Dj/rtt  distant  Wtcp-po^t,  belonged  to 

.-j-r  ;v  ,*  ’V  : > Dr  Marehum,  and  there  Use  city  p^st-oftice 

' >*  . was  kept,; ; The  i>erspecilve  in  tb&  dm  Wing  in- 

tli  is  street  view,  of  thin  !?ide,  is  *o  neatly  oa  ft 
straight  line  that  t|*<s  form*  of  tbfc  budding*  in 
■ t^riiiiWMin ':  ' Iwer  pint  of  fftate  Street  tten  not  welt  bo 

;\.  deiiuf.d  In  the  |*«>ri^>n  oflhe  «tro^t*rvp»v-^j<o 

v . • The  :,j -iu^vr*.i>  Elm  wefo  hui  n«>Me  her  dir- 

sifnUnr  bitildingsl  one  r>f  them  was  emoted 
M W Hi  /I  Igp  tumitn  ^VmMU  ul  1.7K»;'  tbo  ^Mn^ 

*1  ">  r ^ ^ ^ .fcV-  ' bdUf  % doltn  Sterei^can.  and  cvim^ijeted  Iii 
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Albany  in  1652,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Tho  materials  for 
the  building  were  all  imported  from  Holland — 
bricks,  tiles,  iron,  and  wood-work.  They  came 
over  with  the  church  beU  and  pulpit  in  1657. 
When  I was  quite  a lad  I visited  the  house  with 
my  mother,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  father 
of  Balthazar  Lydius,  the  last  proprietor  of  tire 
mansion.  To  my  eyes  it  appeared  like  a palace, 
and  I thought  the  pewter  plates  in  a corner  cop- 
hoard  were  solid  silver,  they  glittered  so.  The 
partitions  were  made  of  mahogany,  and  rife  ex- 
posed beams  were  ornamented  wirh  carvings  in 
high  relief,  representing  the  vine  and  fruit  of 
the  grape.  To  show  the  relief  more  perfectly, 
the  beams  were  painted  white.  Balthazar  was 
an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  and  was  the  terror  of 
all  the  boys.  Strange  stories,  almost  as  dread- 
ful as  those  which  cluster  around  the  name  of 
Bluebeard,  were  told  of  his  fierceness  on  some 
occasions ; and  the  urchins,  when  they  saw  him 
in  the  streets,  would  give  him  the  whole  side- 
walk, for  he  made  them  think  of  the  ogre  growl- 
ing out  his 

“■  Fee,  f<\  fum, 

I smell  tho  blood  of  an  Englishman.” 

He  was  a tall,  thin  Dutchman,  with  a bullet 
head,  sprinkled  with  thin  white  hairs  in  his  lat- 
ter years.  He  was  fond  of  bis  pipe  and  bottle, 
and  gloried  in  celibacy  until  his  life  was  in  * 4 the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf.”  Then  he  gave  a pint  of 
gin  for  a squaw,  and  calling  her  his  wife,  he 
lived  with  her  as  such  until  his  death,  in  1815. 
His  fine  old  mansion  was  demolished  in  1832, 
when  it  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  brick  build- 


we  find  the  spacious  brick  mansion  of  George 
Merchant,  over  which  five  birds  are  seen.  Mr, 
Merchant  was  a fine  scholar,  and  for  some  time 
occupied  the  “ Vanderheyden  Palace,”  on  North 
Pearl  Street,  as  an  academy.  There  many  boys, 
of  Revolutionary  times,  learned  their  Greek  and 
Latin  under  Mr.  Merchant’s  instruction.  Among 
them  was  ray  elder  brother,  who  figured  quite 
conspicuously  in  public  affairs  at  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  under  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  He  made  a patriotic 
speech  at  the  dinner  in  the  great  Federal  Bower 
(erected  on  the  spot  where  the  State  Capitol  now 
stands),  on  a hot  August  day,  in  1788,  at  the 
dose  of  the  great  procession  in  honor  of  the  ra- 
tification of  the  Constitution. 

The  peaks  and  chimneys  beneath  the  single 
bird  are  those  of  the  old  Geological  Hall,  which 
stood  back  of  Merchant’s  house,  and  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Geological  rooms.  The 
building  with  a projecting  ridge  for  hoisting, 
was  a carpenter's  shop ; and  the  last  one  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  was  the  chair  factory 
of  Mr.  MAChestieyT  a Scotchman,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age.  He  always 
had  his  timber  sawed  in  front  of  his  establish- 
ment. 

No.  V.  exhibits  the  corners  of  North  Pearl 
and  State  Streets,  looking  up  Pearl.  The  most 
conspicuous  objects  are  the  ancient  building 
known  as  the  Lydius  House  (6),  with  its  ter- 
raced gable,  and  the  adjoining  mansion  (7)  of 
William  Pitt  Beers.  The  corner  house  was 
built  expressly  for  a parsonage,  to  accommodate 
lhe  Reverend  Gideon  Schaets,  who  arrived  in 
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lag'in  tfco  United  State*.  Apothe-  nUHfeibia  his  residence.  There  he  Imui  h\  the 

caries’  Itfell vra*  erected  Upon  it*  site.  | Stylo  of;  the  old  Dutch  arlsfocjrftCV^  lxntU 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  wen  the  i death  in  1820.  HU  family  left  it  *c<m  >fo-; 
frame  building  (1)  known  as  Webstar ^ f^pnver,  j ward,  and  from  that  Uttuc-'it  waa  nsed  by  % 
already  alluded  to  thetr  priTiting<»(fie^,  Thii  rnety  of  people  for  miBecifeucbits  purposes  until 
white  "honse  (3)  next  to  it  way.  the  r e wioiiiio ' of  * 'ins  depydhiin  in  l 'Thix’  oid'oiaxiMon.  tigp 
Philip  lAvmgstoo,  one  of  the  ^ De^jiirea  in  • story  of  Dolpfc 

rdaration  of  independence,  The  die  ra*i- 

standing,  on  the  corner  of  Fead  aod  State  donee  of  The 

4reet»)  was  planted  by  Mr,  Idfirtgston  about  iron  itvibolorni  ot  allow,  a*  fulJ  ?j#*M 
me  huMfbft  fwcszgf).  It  ww then  titefely  a now  occupies  $iu  peak  g&feibf 

t«dg  j andlt  js  aaiui  *t>&t  Mr^-.Idvid^sin.tt  severely  Smutjifidf^  tbs  ^l%h^hl  *$&den$&$t  Mtv  Irrtjug 

X^biikrd  a y>*mg  *MfotV  one  mbming,  who  was  on  the  HutUoii  Tb*t  gabfer  is  alnt<*l  * 

about  to  m%  it  dowrj  for  a dr  a cane.  To  fut^siroilo  of  iho  *ule of  Vtuv&ijArCfdefir  Palace, 

tho  minds  ufna  AibnnUna,  in  .vanm/cf,  dust  «6w  over  which  the  Wfte  turned  fer  nusw  &?&  .<* 
Tibbie  tree  forms  a gra&fc&i  r&Ottgmeb*  &4  the  century,  V .//•.-•-  •*• 4 , 

memory-  us  phio^r.  A little  beyond  thb  Pstoeti  iks&m  tfcft  fern?- 

liOdkitig up  Pearl Street,  we  seed. largo building  steed  of  the  I*rt iyh  family,  d steely  3>uteh 
(:>)  with  two  gables  la  front,  which  was  known  house  (4),  with  terraced  gable  xroutnx^T  the 
03  the  Vandctheijdca  P&lace,  a sketch  of  which  street.  Dr,  Samuel  WoodrUfiy  aft  cSd  *twi 
• is  given  at  the  head  of  tins  article.  If  was  ipent  physician,  owned,  the 
Just  below  Maiden  Lane,  m the  site  now  occu-  era  residence,  on  the  corner  of  :Mtd»5eb  Xsuie 
pied  by  rbe  Baptist  Church.  It  was  erected  by  and  Pearl  Street.  Adorned  wit h yellow  puxuh 
Johannes  Beckman,  one  of  the  old  burghers  of  it  made  a cxnt^picttons  unci  favorable  ^pp^hsrsan^ 
Albany,  in  .1.7&&  The  bricky  and  *&m*  o(  th&  mnppg  tl**  dingy  Dutch  houses  of  tlm  Tjoarist 
other  wero  from  Holland*  ^the  Ijrfefcgvddes  ot&n  earlier  dan*  . V *- 

and  it  was  orm  of  th&  finest  sfteihiohs:  ftf  Duprb  ^ Niv  VI,  presen  ti  n conimu a h on  df  Ptr*?  1 
architettutu  m this  cowlrvt.  fho  '••Streep  fwm  Maiden  La, ne  nonbwtad.  'Visa 

Faniily  oecupieii  it  until  a short  Time  prevdoua : Sy«r*?JrutT  Honse  ( l ) is  llrst  scctf  MlU'  the  ^mah- 
to  the  Revolution,  whet*  thn  jimprk’Uu  had  lx*cn  er  'building  (*?■)  next  to  it  wa^  .Dl/  Wi'^ rafTY. 
dead  monr  than  a doten  rm&-;  t»ndl  bis  dun^h-  Ji% „thg*  timu  dentist^  9# • & ^dhet 

ters  were  all  married.  Jairoh  Vrtnderlmvder;  pojfe^ion,  *ms  nat  practb.’ed  in  Albany.  Phr>. 
purohftBfsd  it  in  17?H,  but  rt  contintied  to  be  nae&  sUncnts  usually  connected  Jt  with  their  onm.  1 
as  an  academy  by  Mr.  Merchant  htid  odier»  «nA  yceft  remutuhet  when  I went  tremblingly  ap 
til  the  great  firet  in  I T9 7.  after  which  Mr.  Van-  tho^  etep.%  sat  ju  the  Doctor*^  hxther-ruish* 
dcrhoytUn,  whoso  dfivlliiifj:  had  b:«?.ti.  consuntcti  • iohed  -r hff.tr,.:  and  thought  mj  »<*ch  was*  hrokon 
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when  the  huge  turnkey  drew  an  aching  molar  9)  the  edifice  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy 
from  my  jaw  for  the  first  time.  Next  to  the  now  stands.  That  institution  was  founded  in 
Doctor's  office  was  a stately  Dutch  building  (3)  1814,  under  the  title  of  the  Union  School.  The 
erected  by  Mr.  William  Eights  of  the  city  of  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  its  first 
New  York.  Being  a Whig,  Mr.  Eights  was  president  was  the  late  Chancellor  Kent.  The 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  when  the  British  present  building  was  erected  in  1834. 
took  possession  of  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1770.  No.  VII.  is  a continuation  of  No.  VI.,  showing 
He  erected  this  mansion  soon  afterward,  and  re~  a portion  of  North  Pearl  Street.  This  section 
sided  there  for  some  time.  The  frame  building  will  appear  familiar  to  some  of  my  Albany 
adjoining  was  long  occupied  by  “Bob  Thotnp-  friends  who  were  boys  fifty  years  ago,  for  they 
son,*  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  who  was  quite  will  recognize  in  15  the  little  district  school- 
celebrated  as  a pastry-cook.  Ho  used  to  serve  house  and  its  surroundings,  where  thfcy  went  to 
parties  at  the  houses  of  the  Albany  gentry,  half  get  w hipped,  and  to  he  seated  upon  a hard  high 
a century  ago.  The  next  house,  with  terraced  bench  six  or  seven  hours  each  day.  The  first 
gable  (&)j  was  the  dwelling  of  Widow  Stnrtevant,  house  in  this  sketch  (10)  was  the  dwelling  of 
in  the  immediate  rear  of  which  is  seen  the  pres-  Mr.  William  M 'Cleflan,  an  eminent  Scotch  phy- 
la the  next  (11)  broad  and  spacious 


sician. 

house  dwelt  the  very  distinguished  John  B.  Ro- 
meyn,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Doc- 
tor Romeyn  was  quite  remarkable  for  bis  obesi- 
ty. An  anecdote  connected  with  him  is  related, 
which  exhibits  the  often  lurking  humor  of  the 
grave  and  taciturn  Indian.  One  very  hot  day 
in  July,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Jay,  the  Doctor  was  present  just  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a council  w ith  Mohaw  k and  Oneida  In- 
dians, at  Schcnectada.  The  Indians  have  a 
custom  of  adopting  white  people  of  eminence 
into  their  tribes,  and  giving  them  significant 
names,  and  the  honorary  title  of  chief.  At  the 
Doctor's  urgent  solicitation  he  was  adopted  by 
the  Oneidas.  The  day  was  excessively  sultry, 
and  he  sat  there  perspiring  at  every  pore.  When 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  inquired  what  W'as 
his  new  name.  With  great  gravity  the  old 
Sachem  gave  it  in  the  Iroquois  language,  while 
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;n  wuscte  of/Un>  of  h(a  iteky  com;  Aft ^.|  of  Street,  from  Fox  fnow  Canal)  ^tr-en 

ion*  **a*  moved.  The  Doytot  * Uhcd  $n  mter-  f t/*  ftetmon  Street.  These  liuUdiitgsi  jpos&faw  *gr; t 
fyniAtiion,  and  the  Sachem,  internet  except 

rv^iieii,  -*  The  Great- Thaw.7”'.  • The  Indians  =*al  m two  steeples  They  have  «.Xl  long  iiwo 
unmoved,  while  (ho  whole  wlftto  puniuu  of  the,  passed  awnj.  They  were  of  xlt  painted 
audience  toured  with  laughteY.  f*d,  aQd.  gvx?e  a rtrj  dull  »p|>eaLttDoe  ijj'Tk* 

Next  to  fir.  I&»meytfk  ftoqd  a hqtt^cr  ofTaom  kfrect.  Qu  the  leftis  seen  (*l)  a portbati  of  the 
tt.’jdu?rit  pattern.  (12),  in  which  raided  Nicholas  EnadfcWg  muriMOn.  Adjoining  it  wad  the  -m;- 
Blacker,  one  of  Ibe  wc^UMeM.  merchant  of  (t)  of  John  Bant  urn,  & 'wtiihemnd-hlach^raiUL 
the  city.  Peter  Klmendorf.  an  etui  dent  lawyer,  The  nn  alter  hnildtbg  ttvxri,  wa*  tTcc-npicd  by  4 
dwelt , in  the  udjoiuinff  hdn^e  (15);  And  between  * little  crabbed >ii*h ^ imuipd  Crftbfy\ 
that  and  the  little  school -house  (la)  was  the;  who  made  it  a tidigiou,*  duty  io  whip  tin 
piny -ground  for  the  boys-  Looking  over  tlual  in-  j school  at  least  otVw  ft.  vtee£?  fto  air  ta  hx  wsrt,*ixt 
closure,  and  axnoo^  t lie  trees,  is  weft  thytftp  at  that  no  sinftc?  ).!&$  ten  4f|>tived  of  the 
the  old  family  mansion  or  homestead  of  the  sarjf  clwstbhjA^v1  '..^Avg^ft:nf»liy.- 
Illeeckj ers.  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  ami  Steuben,  the  duties  of  the  day  by  imbibing  a nmg  ai  &tp 
streets.  Tlierh  Xlarmanns  Bteeete*  inxr  ^jnis^  at  J emroy  HeetV  a ^tA’t^aiap  «of  w{jv^ 
ter  at  the  .Hague  a.  lew  yioirs  agp<  resided  at  the  kept  a few  ^foreries  and  ft  threat  deal  Of-  Injte 
time  of  his  death.  1 M*te  Urn  ptsfttey  has  ; fiftek. of  *&?«*••  £*'}.’$* 

since  passed  out  of  the  po^SMon  of  thft  family.  been  the  £tM;4-bi/riy£  pfyjte  Church  \ «ftd  npt?n  *.t# 
I remember  AAfftg  there,  d mir^  rhu  iu^Arr  yean?  distant  enrirrtmee ^ jdreh  kn.cn vnois  AHylr 
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tcrioo  in  the  old  State  Street  Church,  became  it*  head  hat,  his  narrow-skirted  coat,  and  huge 
first  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1804  by  the  white- topped  boots,  then  just  beginning  to  be 
learned  and  eloquent  John  Melancthon  Brad-  worn  by  the  ton. 

ford.  The  heart  of  many  an  old  Albanian  will  Here  we  will  leave  Pearl  Street,  where  not 
glow  with  delight  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  a house  of  all  that  wo  have  seen  now  remains ; 
He  was  a man  of  noble  port,  tali,  commanding,  and  we  will  go  down  to  Broadway  (formerly 
and  handsome.  His  mind  was  far  in  advance  Market  Street),  where  as  great  changes  have 
of  his  generation,  and  his  eloquence  kept  all  the  since  taken  place.  Our  first  view  in  No.  IX. 
emotions  in  constant  play.  And  oh!  how  many  is  that  portion  of  Old  Market  Street,  east  side, 
of  my  old  companions  will  also  sigh  at  the  men-  from  State  Street  to  Maiden  Lane.  The  pub- 
tion  of  his  name,  when  they  think  of  that  brill-  lie  market,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street, 
iant  sun,  setting  amid  the  storm-clouds  of  do-  is  seen  iu  its  centre ; and  at  the  extreme  right 
raestic  woe.  I can  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  is  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  the  middle  of 
there  in  after  years,  how  Hooper  Cummings,  State  Street.  Beginning  on  the  left,  we  have 
another  snn,  blared  out  occasionally  in  that  a view  of  the  residcnce(l)ofPaulHo(hstnis- 
pulpit,  and,  like  the  noble  Bradford,  went  down  ser,  a wealthy  German  merchant  in  Albany 
among  the  clouds,  a warning  to  the  seif-confi-  fifty  years  ago.  The  next  (2),  on  the  comer 
dent,  who  pray  not  hourly  for  the  shield  of  God’s  of  Maiden  Lane,  was  the  house  and  store  of 
grace  against  the  Tempter.  General  Peter  Gansevoort,  one  of  the  most  act- 

Fox  Creek  formerly  flowed  across  the  street  ire  of  the  Revolutionary  officers  in  the  North  - 
(now  under  it)  where  the  fence  is  seen,  adjoin-  ern  Department.  The  larger  house  (J)  adjoin- 
ing 7\  and  so  between  the  trees.  Opposite  itig  it  w*»s  occupied  below  by  Hill,  a glover  und 
the  church  is  seen  a small  building,  with  a door  leather- breeches  maker.  In  the  upper  part, 
and  window,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Bock-  Pairman,  the  eminent  engraver,  started  bust- 
ing, a very  celebrated  cake-baker.  The  light  ness;  and  there  Murray,  a Scotch  peddler,  first 
from  his  oven  at  night  was  reflected  by  a win-  met  him,  and  afterward  became  his  business 
dow  in  one  of  the  steeples  of  the  church,  and  for  partner.  The  more  stately  brick  mansion  (4) 
a long  time,  the  origin  of  the  illumination  being  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bassett  while 
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vufce  carriage*  w&ft  ;Hj  Altay.  luat  ttumAiao  HpW^fa^y.|)Iaii^; w I led  the  de*Unpis 
U now  the  City  Hotel.  " of  dm  iuufur;  State  may  liavc  been  matured  in 

. JPassiMg  tho  ; wc*  ' *e<&  att  Wttv^t^nec^-  * thesa  .dkilf  *oml  <tettae9jyt . : '. 

store;  and  asijig  uhovft  it  0\>  i»  seen  & lar*te  We  writ!  now,  m No.  X>  stand  in  Conn 
brick  budding/  &a  store  and  dwelling  of  tiie  Strsei,  stfath  of  Si&ti  Stride  *md  look  iKu^hwurd 
broiler*  Kiltie  (John  and  ArohLMd)  already  up  Market  Street,  Hero  we  have  a near  view 
linen  tietoed.  Back  v>f  these  ia  acfcn  thto  mol*  of  ! the  oM  Hutch  Church,  and  a distent 
thebuildmgitow  the  Rxc  hange.  Archibald  Kane  > -Market-;  and  same  of  the.  houses  we  shall  de-r 
had  his  )iund  very  badly  ^iialrer^l  Uv  th'3  dis-  toribb  m Nns.  ‘SI.  and  XII.  On  thfc  pxtwp/f  Vft 
charge  of  a gniv  u wtesreil  was  {ft)  is  the  stove  and  iron  store 

fttupma  tod  Bi&hi;*.  I re.tcom-  f and  next  bv  it  (2)  ia  the  store  W &V6&8 btd  boupwi 

her  Keein&hhn  fmjmntly  it*  his  store  after  the  { Sj^ncer,  coppersmiths.  The  but hUn & 

tieddcat  with  his  arm  in  & '‘sling^made  of  stuff  Waa  the  ftiore  of  John  J.  K Ihniw,  a bard  ware 
reseitiliUnjg’  mohair*  Next  to  Kune's  we  see  Dr.  merchant  p and  the  one  on  the  corner  (4)/ with 
Marchirm>  apothecary  store,  where,  m we  have  gable  ia  front,  is  now  known,  as  I>oftwT»  Builds 
already  noticed,  the  city  post-ofllco  was  kept*  ing..  It  Was  occupied  fifty  ym^  kffp  by  James 
and  more  prominent  than  all  -other?*  is  the  old  I and  Walter  G'larke,  hardware  roerdumlx,  Go 
Dutch  Church  edi lice  (11),  which  we  wll  con-  the  left:  >S*.  the  u English  hut  stare, ’*  kept  by  an 
sider  presently.  English; u:-m  named  Daniels.  Thatwmube great 

The  Mffcket-house  wa^hnfB.miniC  avan  ex-  emporium  of  tfv?  modern  »k»tuinarian&,  3!hm: 
pense  of  £322  sterling.  ',|fW^.y^M*^V^6ntl  r purchased,  Ob  ii  Chri^tams^c,  my  first  stiff 
years  ago,  when  Ihe  stybat  wsy  patfVnd  Broad-  round  hat,  imcltUe.n  ihnX'gtop  joyeoeked  b«J 
'way.  ‘That  toafket  wjut a great gathsHtig^place  forerer*  * 

for  tltii  inliMtebto  of  the  UidghWrhoad,  at  the  The  painted  ydbrfr* 
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itW'orjUi  pffwn  Jbeli.**  This  whs  the  stgruU  fora  H to?  eat 
■eople.  their  “ rappawif  * or  hasiy-podding*  ami  prepare 
aiding  for  bed.  It  s?us  equivalent  to  the  Eugfcfr  x?nr~ 
hom as  few  bell.  On  ifceste  occasions  the  'wicked  boys 
mi  my  would  teaze  the  *<kl  bidbrioger..  They  would 
nte  of  stealthily  slip  rtito  the  drum'll  while  he  was  there* 
clerk  unlock  the  side  door,  -lijdp  in  some  dark  comer, 
Sect  in  and  when  the  old  trntn  was  fairly  seated  »t  home, 
re  are  and  had  )m  pip»*  lighted,  Urey  would  .ring  the 
ite  eu~  l*dl  .'furiously/  Down  ho  would  yo*i  the  boys 
reered  Wnuld  .nl ip  out  si  tfc&.tu&ei  dbot  before;  hi*.  arm-.. 
et  the  ni  nud  the  <*M  mao  after  &un£  time  ^ould  ro^ 
treets,  turn  tlumgJrifuiir.  mu^ng  upon  Aie  jrre&ibiliry 
»o  old  of  mviribte  hund?  puUmg  fct  Ins*  beU-joppo,  lie 

(s  and  thought,  perhaps  those 

> thowe  Peopljw^h,  tbs  people, 

omhqv  TJj^y  Out  dv«-H  up  in  the.  atoepl© 

Ut  bell  M)  4foa« t 

a vrin-  And  wluv,  tailing,  tvUtftg*  tclUus, 

• tii  that  amfiW  monotone, 

® Ffc^tn  ^Jarv  in  bo  rolling, 

rooght  ;.$*  ti*£  b«m*i^r&r!U  * fttooo; 

ituio  w Thfcy  urc  miUKor  o>*n  nor  voman— 

f)f  'Hu  y «tY  ncIlUet  \miit  &vr  banian — 

I xtetot  i $ /'  t^^ehuuUir  . 

5rmtn-  buried  under  the  old  church  ? 

dMUvh  and  only  four  or  five  yeans  ago  some  of  the  cof- 
jiy  in-  £ns  were  exhumed  by  workmen  when  excuYu^ 
it/  1 ring fl>r  water-pipes.  That  venerable  baikling 
iff  odi-  w?w.  didnobsihed  in  180,1-0,  and  the  stones  were 
There  use-d  m the  cojvtruntion  of  the  aew  ouevwith 
fdoyed  two  steoples.  in  North  Ptearl  Slreen 
a plat—  Nob,  XI/  and  XII.  present  the  uppeuraisec  of 


pit  with  jfeuy  y^ie  soeum  the  North  oortmr^  yrliere  the  loftier  edffiee  of  'tfyei  Aftau# 

Dutch  Church,  The  bell-rope  hung  down  f«  Museum  now  stands  Next  (:?)  was  the  fine 
Ike  centre  of  tha  eS^dh/  and  th  flmi  coni  hung  brick  dw^lfthg-hoajie  and  ^tore  of  ruy  kinsmen, 
many  a fcih?  of  tmuble  for  HynliMcr  Brower,  the  Myndert; and  John  \>8  SchHiek  'then  erainsm 


buU-ringeff,  who  lived  m Nori&  PuntX  $tHe u ImerehaaH  mid  the  former  sirico  a long  resident 
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of  New  Y<n'k  city.  In  tfc  tw<i-^oiy  wlute  frame  the  ride  of  its  neighbor  (J^),  a dull-red  house* 
imil4mg:  (.4).f)jivia  j • and  htiilL  m the  antique  Dutch  style,  of 

in  the  adj&c&tu ' brick  building  (5)  lived  David  brick,  and  then  octrnpk4'.  fey.  Major  John  H. 
Newknd,  a Scutch  sealer.  ’Elbert  Willed  tired  j Wendell,  a jReyDlutionan' . <:»fficer.  Adjoining 
i«  the  next  brick  Imiltling;  and  in  the  taller  one  it  wu*  the  office  of  Stephen  Lush,  an  eminent 
adjoining  it  Has  the  Albany  Bunk,  mcorfiorated  i lawyer,  whose  daughter  was  tlie  Wife  of  the 
In  1702.  Tim  wa#  the  first  Jmnkiiig  Institut ion  j IIct.  Dr.  Bradford /alrcaAy  mentionedT,  Loom* 
in  Albany,  Its  nearest.,  neighbor  wa*  the  spa-  ing  above;  afy  >was  tire  grand  hocse  (f?)  qf  mi 
cions  tiriek  dwelling-house • ef  Jqlm  Ma!ey>  one  espolifcnt  friend  Dip  &*t«ugl  Stringer,  wfcc*  was 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Albany.  It  hats  ish^S  ohne  -ttf -Ift*  most ' erameiv?. ' ..gien  <Qf  the  day,  and 
i ivod:  .the  buttles  of  cbatJge.  ftud  Is  now  knovvn  wbd  ndherecl  nr-  riiecock«tf  hat  a*  long.  as  there, 
as  the  Mansion  House  Hotel.  Abraham  T<ri  was  a shred  left  by  the  dehimettve  bond  of  fusb- 
Kyck's  boojkriove  was  i$&i‘  lo-  &faloy>,  urpLitfo  jbtv  l rofnem btr  fcfcmug  the  foundation  of  hit 
srhallfr  house,  with  a huge  chimney.  belonged  bouse  hud  hbout  tdi*  year  JWi,  I -think.  'Then,' 
to  I>oUw  B;  Slmgfvrlaiui  a ' merchant.  His  for  me  .tim  rnm\  white  marble  was .used  in  Air 
neighbor  (ilj\va» Parent G- Stoats,  also  a sns**-  hany-aa  j&UW  and.  cups  iur  windows,  and  attract- 
Uiarit.  c'd  great  diTenribn.  The  -house  nms  demolished 

In  the  small  building  tm  the  corner  of  Abaci*-  mi  i8‘»v(5  to  make  tray  Gn  stores..  Next  to  it 
en  Lane,  and  next  to  the  last  one  .iti  the  sketch,  lWft*  j^/StririgerV  separated  by  on  alley 
UVed  Tcutiis  Van  ’Yeekten*  a wealthy  hurghWv  from  the  large?  hmk  house*  CJHY)  of  Andrew 
whose  son  Xeudit  (then  jvriudent  at  law);  I well  Brower,  Dudley  WaMt  occupied  the  old  Dutch 
remember,  wns  secretary  of  a meeting  of  young  botwe,  of  Jloilsmi  .'brink*  nast  lp  Brower  « , arid 
cutn  who  worn  preparing  tor  the  W.  convened  on  the  corner  ^ Street  is  aetm  the  old 
on  acepVirU  of  the  death  Of  Alexander  Hnmil-  brick  hoiisfe  of  Sanders  Lanf?ing>  o celebrated 
teHL  io  July.  ISO i.  Nowhere  did  the,  death  of  j cake-baker,  of  that  day.  He  particularly'  wx- 
Hamilton  make  a more  profound  impression  ■ called  in  making  “ Demi  Cakes/’  as  they  were 
than  jn  AiiKihy*  and  nowhere  was  the  hatred  called,  for  fuqefaU.  These  were  thick,  discs* 
toward  IIHlTj  .•IlIs^dc4irojc^,  mom  intense.  about  four  imlhes  in  diameter,  and  ^itmlnr  in 

Tbt*  hurt  bouse  { hi)  seen  in  the  sketch  v»  ingredients  to  t>o  r New  - Y cat  cajce . Tfory  were 
ore  eofisidering  was  built ofbriok  imported  from  distributed  nmoUglbe  nttendftxiif.  at  funeral* 
Holland,  ami  at  the  period  under  after  their  return  froni  the  grw^e,  When  a glmw 

it  was  nceupied  m a tpyi»-ehnjpv«ml 'dwelling'  by  <4*  spb^d  ^inc  was  also  bonded  to  'each.  Thfc 
Doughy  on  the  right,  n.bd  on  the  left,  by  v4DeAil  Cakesn  wt‘re  often  ke^it  finryearfr— ^i»* 
jipi  and  Abfuhum  Iirtfikerhoff  as  a fwrdwure  times-  through  two  genomtiuns— as  mcm-.m it** 
IS®  will  now  po*a  to  tbn  eonnhiiwarion  -pi Ifc#  delairied,  Bky/  the  Wredih*  of  fit 

of  iii%  Iasi  extended  street  viex^.  Kcnnce,  Very  recently  I eavr  one  of  fch«?s«  cake? 

No,  XlL  The  firM  complcm  loti lding  'seen  at  the  hoUee  of  an  old  fricTid  in  WestorrlcK^  Street 
Oh  Hue;  left  of  the  sketch  wa&  of  w»>id.  p tonic d which  bore  the  monogram  of  Simden  leasing, 
red.  and  there,  fitly  rears  ago,  Peter  An  nelly  Ic  appeared  like  an  old  acquaintance,  for  iiWjr 
Sold  lookiTig-glaspes.  I can  not  now  recall  the  'ivero  couimon  in  my  youth  and  youag  Kian- 
names  of  the  occupants  of  the  next  two  (15  and  ho<«L 

10).  one  of  which  was  painted  red,  the  ‘other  Opposite  tlic.cftketbokeris  b seen  the  fine  old 
blue.  The  fall  building  (t  f)  mxi  to  the  blue  brick  residence  fff  Chancellor  Lansing;  wImi  wa*< 
store  was  the  residence  i«f  flar^m  Bleecker,  an-  mayor  of  AJlmirr  from  jfjftC  to  I ?&Ck,  With 
other  of  tho  Tn  ?rchi%nt  princes  of  Albany.  It  this  we  close  our  examination  of  views  in  Mark:- 
wai  painted  yellow,  and  appeared  very  gay  by  c*t  Street  (Broadway)  id  the  olden  Brae ;:  Umo, 
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as  now,  jwio  iof  the  principal  business  etirbefca  of  in  ! 805*  Oa  the  left  is.reen  a part  of  the  Van 
the  city.  Remfecbet  mAnor-heu*e.  indostm?-  On  the  Oj>* 

v 'positc  Sufi?  is  seen  ari  old  store- house,  which  waa 
#j$i  I*/ the  Tatroon  as  an  nfliee  wherein  the  bus- 
foo»a>  of  his  vHHt.  iitf&la  fcr&s.  transacted-  Thor 
*>M  buiklmg  has  been  demolished,  and  a pretty 
iwdtfm  one  meted  upon  its  site,  where  the 
*1  ^ , oeront.  of  Gene;raOSu.‘])h«:ri  Van  HenisseWr,  the 

$j$  und  menwtor  of  flic  lisft  F:arooii?-.Tu>w  live*, 

■ TO.  irwf.  miMm,  siaudiu**  in.  ei!  their  won*  * 

«w%,  And  here  we  <he  j^rtJVdio..  . 1 hwve 

enjoyed  those*  ^ 

f >;  m \ heartily,  and  t j&$j&  T»hf  Vmv*?  -»ot-  spent  tfm  lim# 

: u:>pk>ii.^i;iriy  imr  wvpMUc.bJy.  A lulls  whUc 

lH  r*  •feV*  ]f*it sj . ' --X: ’ -; p'idiyitiii id prrit^G' 
JjLwy; ‘ ' . 1 ftmobg  tfrb boned,  things  of  the  Vu*u  -and  yet  a 

. " * -<v  ^ ; vat  thvUay-hwfc  of  the  living.  Ibu  Irfc  better 

, > ; - l*:..  hiugh  than  to  weep,  end  *>  l will  close  mv 

- • •'  senior  lieri;  *.t  the  widof  iho  tot.  Here  hi  a 

.'  T;T  r.*  >.*.  • jrhv^oUinet'dd  Rb^nish.  iraponvd  fiv  my-fttoiid 

/, ‘T ‘ ~ : : Rutyrit  Rhx ckor.  tt’c  nwy  no>T  meet  ajpu& 

o.u  the  mtfu  sawyritiini  sparkling  goblets  ib 
.riur  Immls, : I WUl  ^ci  if : !, 


xrit.—rtiwiw  visscnBit’s. 

U&&  are  two  smaller  views,  The  first  is  the 
fine  <dd  dweJUag-tot*5e'  upon  the  side-hill,  «b 
ih  r northeast*  cc*roefv  of  Pearl  and  Col  urn  bin 
suwts*  them  the  residence  of  the  buxom  Widow 
Visscherv  It  was  specially  distinguished  si  the 
itHfexitig-pIace  for  the  Indiana  when  ihey  cftme 
to  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  trading  their  furs, 
tpo  tftota  for  nun  aud  worthless  ornaments. 
There  many  stirring  scenes  transpired,  when  tho 
Indian*  held  their  j^yweros,'  and  Icciuoo  up- 
roarious under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  At 
*tuch  times  the  willow  would  use  her  broorn- 
*$iofc  freely.  U wps  a potent  wptre  in  \m 
hands  in  natforing  4rdeVr  fid*  the  most  stAl^ftri 
Indian  wfio  had  once  felt  its  poynir  looked  upon 
\t  with  aw*.  That  bouse  ha.1?  surrired  rlt*2  gen- 
eral Bweeii  ^f»o-calkA  imprownpiit.  It  is  now 
wrnftd  hr  Eton  Fexnb^wm,  and  ts  occupied  a# 
a frw^ry  and  pn>^t«lonN  stor?.  v . r.v  ;.  ' V;  v ;,  ;•  ;'f 

The  fteeund  small  sketch  is  ari^wof  ihe  north- 
ern entrance  io  the  city  of  Albany  , as  it  appear- 


a fmight**baat  which  had  met  with  some  foxI-; 
dent,  and  diR'harged  her  cargef  6d  ihe  %h*v£ 
while  she  wav  repairing. 

Tl Hv  duy  hM  Uiteu  fiord  lalfwr.  but  l 

can  not  now  wy  wbot  that  labor  tva#.  I oulj 
ivrmu»\her  that  Jacques  Uy  v,t  full  {cngihon  the 
divan  on  t)«?  one  side  <\f  the  bu^t,  end  Ahty  dll 
the  other  end  oft  ho  soim\  while  May  and  my- 
a/;lf  pycupied  i lie  Other  side ; far  the  divans 
w/to  tliirteen  feet  in  k>  that  them  was 

just  room  for  fern?  or  u%.  JM-rrft  rtie.  monkey 
flint  Ahdnl  liilonaii  tmd  gfeeh  us  at  t^ir, 
whence  his  name,  was  sifting;  ou  Iflst  cage  with 
one  eye  shuts,  Arenmihg  of  t^evv  mi^hief » and  I 
was  smoking  »iy  dfdhohlt  In  pe rfeef 
in  the  cloud  nf^inke  I sow  Uuvso  mkrn.i  fd  be- 
loved forms  tint i follow  ibii  ^'hudyrur  forever v 
and  1 was  hearing  in  nsy  cor3  "thoHc 
voices  tliat  1m  hem  n^er  mv^uiftiu^^nd  phun^ 
over  sands  and  sens,  those  roke »>  Mint  cmrh  h 
not  broad  enough  to  prevent  hia  hearing,  Itmvcn 
not  so  tar  away  from  the  poorest  sinner  uf  us  all 
but  that  they  roach  him  from  ittf  m dm ot  horned 

It  was  ten  oTlock— bad  theye  l»cen  a clock 
there  to  mark  It— and  all  was  profuundly  rilent 
on  river  and  plain,  except  vhe  mchtncholv,  hut 
fvharp  quick  tuirk  of  the  Jiteknl^  sinking  tkejr 
food  ficivtyam  KitrimS*  ami.  Luxor.  Tlte  appear- 
ftOce  of  that  cabin  U vividly  l>efom  me  now. 
BitCerfilg  it  from  the  deck,  them  was  a divan  on 
each  si<i«  and  a round  table  in  the  centre,  while 
i^pAsIte  ti>  the  fi  ont  dwr  wa^  the  curtained  door* 
way  thitt  led  to  the  sleeping-rooms.  On  each 
»ide  4f  tliiir  list  doorway  was  a mirror,  and  a 


xiv.^wolrrmivx  cvnitK^i  to  auscx t 
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stmat,  wetB  ttorc  am*  oepa  siou  for  :j  K The  dmut* 
were  covered  with  soft  cushion#,  the  windows 
Curtained  with  crimson,  and  sdsxula?  curtaina 
hung  over  the  front  and  rear  doorways,  bo  that 
in  ttoevcniagoiir  room  had  the  appearance  of 
perfect  eomfcnrt  tmd  retirement.  A more  dc~ 
1 f fffs I eoid^  AtXt-  he.  crude;  &oA 
wiien  wt^iun  such  & mom  ydu  place  four  persona 
so  etofcly  attached  fc>  each  other  m we  four  wcrev 
And  us  familiar  with  the  anti^aitio*  we  were 
searching  out  its  Jacques  and  iny self  had  en- 
deavored to  make  oiaraeTveft,  yvn  mi  not  doubt 
flfhftt  we  hud  reason  to  to mtfsfkxt  with  ttar *lltt£ 
on  the  Nile,  and  a fair  prospect  of  erdoyln^  our 
life  so  long  as  the  voyage  dmu Id  combine. 

Bat  thorn  wajs  a $*<£ '.1 i&toh* ilo  ifo  ftds  {verf^rt 
luxury,  which  for  a wiulpforhAde  our  enjoymenrit 
of  it.  Other  travelers  wore  not  art  ^mf<>riable 
as  we.  and  close  at  jmncl  teas  mm  wte  was  everr 
then  ta  pain  mrd  agony,  into  the 

tod  heyond  the  deep  river. 

Ferrajf  5 htok  countenance  was  visible  as  ho 
put  hfo  head  in  by  theVkw  curtain— 

MKutoph?r  Agn  h«$  sent.  down  to  my  that 
the  .English  gnnrlcmiia  in  t;k  house  is  very  Sick 
and  he  wbhcs  joM  would  come  up  and  see  him. n 

Musthpha  y * by  «*jy  writ  or 

grant,  for  _Aga  is  the  lowest  title  known  rn  On^ 
vjntal  socief\sj  TOeanifig  about  to.  murh  as  Inquire 
does  ie  onrcouivt^^hut  ho  desetYes  rank  etttong. 
the  highest,  and  hi#  \Km\ion  a#  ;Eagir8tr3^i 
American'  donsti to  agent  at  hu  %of  toubl'to  infix 
to  take  it— tot  W»*  a v» obi  e w ah  of  the  hMrfc* 
and  a good  fellow  m a very  sense  ot  the  phrase. 

f hayp  beA>ih  ptotoiotod  thd  Tieit  uChiu* 
of  tto  yththg  Ehgilisti  Artist  who  was  passing 
He  was  a man  of  about 


free#  and  shnito  But.  he  fe**  selected  for  the 
location  of  his  feonso  the  itototo  rif  she  grtol 
cpftrtof  iho  tefepto  and  t|ie  dorirwwy  is  ImtmGfl 
two  of  tlio  ill*  toge  oHb^ 

tmve  towto*  ahave  ^V  The  U G^nr-e- 

whai  severe  on  a rusar  Apptoach,  felt  Twin  a 
ricdtstftuee  In  ftont  you  tm*y  any  tin 

ing  or  evening,  Af twtapha  <jl»etiy  amokp%  hb 
chibouk  on  hi*  fkmt>teps,  sumumded  uvaaHy 
by  n half  do^n  <rf  to  ifeighbci^  atofH&mH 
and  the  pttrtbtmd  ';«! mvs*  the  col* 

unrns,  tto  eferlmg^Wh^  sad  the  stT'angt?  Ori- 
ental ^ ta'ctaro  f Itft  t wcnUd 

tots  to  *ketcVbm  iwhK&  once  putord  specson 
unused  to  gndi  scenes  would  prouomme  ^ 
ful  tnixtare,  not  like  any  rcalky  in  rbe  worlds 
Mustapha  if  a Mu'BStthmit#;  Imfc  hlth'owgb'  he 
m wine  himself  he  is  amply  sup|rHe^ 
with,  ahuhslanv^,  &&&  to  give  yto  « &ft- 


tkf  of  vcfU^ll.tv  ^ifhanubto^  or  sparkllng  Sr. 
i’efsy^  ftiat  will  go  f»>  y^ifef  toiffc  ki  f4d 
noi'  is  a impossible  that  he  may  furriivh  you 
with  mo°nt^n  dew  that  will  make  yon  able  W 
see  Pharaohs  without  iurmher  on  the  plain  of 
Luxor  tlmt  slopes  down  from  his  graaid  porrieo 
to  the  water ‘s  edge.  For  every  traveler  who 
touches  at  Luxor  experiences  hi»  kindness  anfd 
he  is  inTAiaable  in  his  capacity  of  American  and 


the  winter  at  Luxor , 

thnty  y?ato :.of  ag^  aad  t have : to  hesitatmu  *** 
P'rotionndng  hits  one  of  the  finest  looking  men 
that  I fax*  trt&r  mw>  Jlia  toe  tras  one  of 
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English  agent.  Some  time  since  he  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  English  consul,  and 
his  rivals  and  enemies  sent  him  down  to  Cairo 
in  chains  to  answer  sundry  charges,  which  he 
did  successfully.  Our  excellent  consul  Mr.  De 
Leon  (whom  may  Government  long  preserve  in 
Egypt  for  travelers'  sakes)  placed  him  in  the 
same  position  as  American  agent,  and  the  En- 
glish consul  then  restored  him.  The  only  re- 
payment that  can  be  made  for  his  attention 
must  be  some  small  present,  since  he  receives 
no  salary  from  our  government,  and  of  course 
no  money  from  travelers.  Many  a dozen  of 
capital  wine  finds  its  way  into  the  cool  temple 
of  Luxor,  and  Mustapha,  having  no  use  for  it 
himself  opens  it  for  every  guest,  and  of  course 
never  succeeds  in  diminishing  his  stock  or  its 
variety. 

Tonge  had  arrived  at  Luxor  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, bringing  with  him,  as  is  the  custom 
with  travelers  in  the  East,  his  bedstead,  bedding, 
and  ordinary  camp  furniture.  Mustapha  gave 
him  a room  in  his  house  large  and  comfortable 
in  all  respects,  at  least  as  much  so  as  could  be 
expected  in  a rough,  mud-brick  structure,  for  it 
was  clean  and  whitewashed,  and  had  one  win- 
dow ten  feet  from  the  floor  with  glass  in  it,  and 
here,  surrounded  by  his  painting  materials,  the 
artist  was  accustomed  to  live,  and  here  he  was 
to  die.  It  was  a dismal-looking  room  at  best 
in  the  night  time,  and  when  Jacques  and  I 
entered,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  across 
it,  so  dense  was  the  smoke  of  tobacco  from  the 
chibouks  of  his  Arab  attendants,  of  whom  three 
sat  on  the  floor  puffing  most  resolutely,  and  with 
the  utmost  stolidity  waiting  God's  will  in  the 
case  of  their  master. 

He  was  in  so  much  agony  that  I do  not  be- 
lieve he  had  once  thought  of  their  presence. 
Certainly  he  had  not  appreciated  the  closeness 
of  the  air  and  density  of  the  smoke.  First  of 
all,  therefore,  we  cleared  them  out  and  threw 
open  the  room  to  the  air  of  the  night,  that  soft, 
rich  air  of  Egypt,  that  glorious  air  of  Thebes 
the  ancient,  laden  with  memories  as  with  the 
odor  of  flowers,  and  which  now  stole  in  across 
the  forehead  of  the  dying  artist. 

He  was  dying.  It  was  vain  to  look  for  help 
on  earth,  and  he  too,  as  millions  before  him  on 
that  plain,  was  going  into  the  presence  of  older 
times  than  those  when  the  temple  wherein  he 
lay  was  built — into  the  presence  of  the  Ancient 
of  Days  himself.  The  wanderer  was  nearer 
home  than  he  had  supposed,  and  it  was  a sud- 
den but  a forcible  thought  which  his  position 
brought  to  our  minds,  that  after  all  we  might 
not  be  so  far  away  from  home  as  but  an  hour 
before  we  had  been  dreaming. 

It  was  a strange  place  for  a Christian  to  die. 
I had  read  of  such  scenes,  I had  written  of  them 
when  I wrote  imaginations,  but  I never  thought 
I should  see  the  life-light  grow  dim  in  the  eye 
of  a fellow-Christian  in  a distant  land,  among 
the  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  on  the  very 
spot  where  thousands  of  thousands  had  wor- 
shiped the  gods  of  Egypt  in  the  long  gone  yean 
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of  Egyptian  glory.  The  dread  past  and  the 
awful  future  seemed  standing  before  me  there. 

It  was  but  little  that  we  could  do  for  him. 

He  did  not  think  he  was  dying.  He  was  a man 
of  peculiar  sensitiveness,  and  I have  often  smiled 
sadly  as  I remembered  his  interrupting  himself 
in  a fit  of  severe  pain,  by  suddenly  apologizing 
to  us  for  the  impossibility  of  giving  us  a better 
reception.  So  little  did  he  think  his  case  des- 
perate that  he  lit  a cigar  and  insisted  on  smok- 
ing it,  hoping  to  obtain  some  relief  to  the  pain 
from  its  sedative  effect. 

The  night  wore  on  slowly.  It  was  already 
midnight  when  we  were  called,  and  toward 
morning  we  left  him  for  a little  while  and  re- 
turned to  the  boat.  The  ladies  were  sleeping, 
and  I threw  myself  on  one  couch  while  Jacques 
tgok  the  other,  and  we  slept  profoundly. 

But  a messenger  called  us  long  before  the  sun 
, was  up,  and  springing  to  our  feet  we  hastened 
to  the  house.  The  cold  sky  of  a winter  night 
at  home  is  not  more  clear  than  was  that  sky 
above  the  ruins  of  old  Thebes,  and  the  stars 
looked  through  it  with  perfect  beauty.  Passing 
rapidly  through  the  corridor  of  noble  columns, 
and  up  the  steps  of  Mustapha’s  house,  we  en- 
tered the  room  where  the  sick  man  lay. 

Already  there  was  a terrible  change,  and  it 
had  been  very  swift  But  a few  moments  pre- 
viously he  had  said  to  Mustapha,  “I  am  free 
from  pain,”  and  then  said,  “I  am  dying,”  and 
that  was  the  last  sound  he  uttered  on  earth. 

As  I entered  he  lay  on  his  back,  his  face  calm, 
white,  placid,  and  a smile  of  content  as  if  the 
satisfaction  of  relief  from  pain,  was  on  his  feat- 
ures. He  was  breathing  calmly,  but  did  not 
know  us,  and  I sat  down  at  his  head  while 
Jacques  stood  at  his  side,  and  we  waited  in 
silence  the  coming  of  the  great  change  that 
comes  alike  in  Egypt  or  in  England,  or  our 
home,  that  no  man  can  escape,  flee  he  never  so 
far  to  distant  lands. 

And  the  great  sun  came  up  once  more  on  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  as  his  first  rays  fell 
across  the  valley  and  touched  the  lips  of  Mem- 
non  on  his  ancient  throne,  our  friend  heard  a 
voice,  but  it  was  not  the  fabled  voice  of  Memnon, 
a voice  out  of  the  deep  that  overhangs  the  land 
of  Memnon  and  Old  England  alike,  and  he  de- 
parted in  obedience  to  the  call. 

No  convulsion  marked  the  mighty  change 
which  had  come  over  him,  the  Eternal  receiving 
the  child  of  time.  A sigh,  one  long  deep  respi- 
ration, the  smile  that  had  flitted  over  his  coun- 
tenance rested  on  it  in  perfect  quiet,  and  he 
was  dead.  I leaned  over  him  and  laid  my  hand 
on  his  forehead.  It  was  warm  but  pulseless. 

I pressed  it  on  his  heart,  but  it  had  done  with 
the  heavy  labor  of  beating  the  swift  hours  of 
existence.  I took  his  hand  in  mine,  but  the 
skillful  fingers  that  had  grasped  the  pencil  but 
yesterday  returned  no  answering  grasp,  and  so 
I knew  that  all  was  over,  and  he  was  in  the 
dread  assembly  of  the  departed. 

So  all  was  over.  The  promises  of  childhood 
and  the  hopes  of  maturer  years,  all  love,  all 
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ambition,  all  labor,  anxiety,  strife  and  care,  all  ( 
wandering  travel,  all  restlessness,  eveiy  thing 
that  was  earthly  of  him  was  ended  here,  in  this 
ancient  temple,  and  we  alone  beheld  the  end, 
and  were  left  to  record  it. 

If  the  studio  of  a dead  artist  be  a mournful 
place  after  he  is  gone,  what  think  yon  was  the 
aspect  of  that  room  as  we  rose  from  his  bed-side 
and  looked  in  one  another’s  faces  and  then 
around  us  ? His  easel  stood  where  he  had  left 
it  two  days  previous,  and  upon  it  a finished 
painting  of  the  ruin  in  which  he  died.  His 
pencils  lay  where  his  fingers  had  dropped  them, 
never  to  be  resumed ; his  clothes  where  he  had 
thrown  them  in  his  hasty  undressing.  His  Arab 
servants  sat  at  the  door  with  knees  lifted  to  their 
chins,  and  Ali  was  weeping  bitterly  near  the 
feet  of  his  dead  master.  , 

I looked  back  at  the  now  changing  face  of  the 
artist,  and  bowed  my  head  in  silent,  solemn  as- 
sent to  the  power  that  had  overcome  that  mighty 
thing  that  we  call  man. 

Then  I crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast  in 
token  of  the  hope  that  alone  remains  when  dust 
is  dust;  and  walking  slowly  out  into  the  soft 
sunshine,  lay  down  under  the  great  columns 
and  looked  toward  the  western  hills  and  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 

There  was  a gloom  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
next  morning  that  I can  not  well  describe.  It 
was  the  same  sunshine,  and  it  shone  as  quietly 
and  warmly  on  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  ever 
before,  but  for  all  that  it  seemed  to  me  sombre 
and  mournful. 

We  had  marked  ont  this  day  for  a visit  to 
Karnak,  our  first  visit  there.  It  was,  perhaps, 
more  a subject  of  my  thoughts  and  desires  than 
any  other  ruin  in  Egypt.  From  boyhood  I had 
been  accustomed  to  think  and  dream  of  these 
ruins  as  the  chief  and  most  wonderful  in  Egypt 
or  the  world.  I had  read  of  them  a thousand 
times ; had  passed  hours  in  gazing  on  pictures 
of  them;  had  written  descriptions  of  them  to 
read  over  to  myself,  and  had  compared  every 
wonder  that  I saw  or  heard  of  with  them. 

One  of  my  most  distinct  recollections  of  col- 
lege life  was  that  which  recalled  Professor  Dod, 
long  since  dead,  as  he  sat  before  us  reading  his 
eloquent  lectures  on  architecture,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  described  the  stately 
grandeur  of  Karnak,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
puny  works  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aside, 
therefore,  from  desires  for  study,  my  great  hope 
in  visiting  Egypt  was  to  see  these  stupendous 
remains,  and,  in  going  up  the  river,  Jacques 
and  myself  had  agreed  that  we  did  not  wish  to 
make  a hurried  visit  to  them,  but  would  reserve 
them  for  a first  calm,  quiet,  long  day’s  view. 

May  and  Amy  went  off  early  on  donkeys  with 
Jacques  and  the  Arab  attendants.  I remained 
to  finish  a letter,  and  then  walked  up  to  Musta- 
pha’s  house,  and  entered  the  room  in  which  poor 
Tonge  was  lying. 

Mustapha  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  burial.  Indeed,  he  vol- 
unteered eveiy  service  imaginable,  and  behaved 


as  if'his  brother  lay  dead  in  his  house  instead, 
1 of  a roving  traveler,  unknown  to  him  a few  days 
previously. 

The  room  was  little  changed.  We  had  closed 
afid  sealed  his  trunks  and  packages,  and  eveiy 
thing  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  to  leave  on  a 
journey,  and*  was  but  lying  on  the  bed  a little 
while  to  rest  himself,  and  would  start  up  and 
be  away  when  the  time  should  come.  Alas  for 
him,  the  desert  stretched  far  away  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  and  the  strong  river  flowed 
swiftly  downward  to  the  sea ; hut  he  would  not 
cross  the  desert,  nor  set  sail  on  the  river.  He 
was  already  gone  on  the  long  jonrney  beyond 
the  desert,  beyond  the  dim  light  of  the  desert 
sun,  beyond  the  sea  to  the  land  where  there  is 
no  sea. 

I stood  alone  within  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Luxor  by  the  body  of  the  young  art- 
ist, and — nay,  I will  not  conceal  it,  know  it  who 
will — there  were  tears  wept  for  him  that  morn- 
ing, though  his  mother  w'as  far  away,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  sand  long  months  before  her 
ears  rang  to  the  terrible  stoiy  of  his  death. 

I covered  up  his  face  and  left  him  there,  step- 
ping quietly  out  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  col- 
umns of  the  temple,  and  thence  walked  swiftly 
through  the  streets  of  the  village  toward  Karnak. 

Outside  the  village,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
great  avenue  of  sphinxes  that  once  extended 
from  Luxor  to  Karnak,  is  a mound  elevated  a 
little  above  the  plain,  and  so  far  raised  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  can  never  reach  it.  I am 
not  able  to  say  what  that  mound  covers.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  ruin  of  a temple,  or  of  an  ancient 
house,  or  of  some  other  structure  of  olden  time, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  a desolate  spot. 
No  grass  grows  on  it ; but  the  dust  of  the  des- 
ert and  the  plain  are  mingled  with  broken  pot- 
tery and  stone.  No  rain  falls  on  it,  nor  water 
of  the  Nile  reaches  it.  It  stands  up  a little 
above  the  surrounding  land,  so  as  to  be  visible 
from  Karnak  and  Luxor  alike.  Upon  this  mound 
there  is  a grave.  The  Arabs  said  it  was  the 
grave  of  an  Englishman.  Perhaps — probably — 
it  was.  Here  we  had  directed  them  to  dig  a 
grave  for  our  friend ; and  before  I went  to  Kar- 
nak I walked  around  by  this  spot  to  see  that  the 
work  was  properly  executed. 

Two  fellaheen,  naked,  gaunt,  and  bony,  sat 
on  the  mound  by  their  completed  work,  and 
demanded  bucksheesh  for  it  when  I approached. 
It  was  an  Arab  grave,  five  feet  long  and  three 
deep ; no  more.  They  were  astonished  at  my 
dissatisfaction ; and  when  I gave  them  a stalk 
of  doura  seven  feet  long,  and  told  them  to  dig 
it  as  long  and  as  deep  as  that,  their  astonish- 
ment was  unbounded.  But  they  went  to  work 
with  their  pick  and  their  fingers,  and  I left  them 
diligently  engaged,  and  walked  on  over  the  des- 
olate plain,  covered  with  halfeh  grass,  along 
which  formerly  extended  the  most  magnificent 
avenue  of  sculptured  stone  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

I found  the  ladies  and  Jacques  seated  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  temple,  and  I sat  down  by 
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GRAND  HALL  OF  KARNAK. 

tnem,  content  to  sit  there  till  the  moon  should  grandeur  and  perfection,  defying  the  power  of 
come.  I did  not  think  I could  ever  be  willing  Time.  The  buildings  which  we  mar  call  the 
to  go  from  that  spot  chief  temple  are  about  1200  feet  in  length,  by 

Karnak  is  a greater  wonder  than  the  pyra-  330  in  breadth, 
mids.  The  heaping  of  stone  together  in  such  It  was  not  storm  nor  decay  that  overthrew  the 
a mass  was  indeed  a kingly  idea  of  Cheops;  but  temples  of  Egypt.  Time  had  no  more  power 
here  was  the  same  royal  thought*  the  same  over  them  than  he  had  over  the  stars  above 
masses  of  rock,  hewn  into  graceful  forms  and  them.  The  last  mark  of  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
shapes,  that  indicated  taste  and  design,  and  tor  left  on  the  stone  remains  as  it  was  left,  and 
grouped  in  a temple,  or  in  temples,  that  sur-  the  pencil-lines  drawn  to  direct  his  future  work 
passed  the  pyramids  in  extent,  I have  no  doubt  are  uneft'aced,  and  literally  as  fresh  as  the  mo- 
there  is  more  stone  in  the  ruins  of  Karnak  than  iuent  after  they  were  drawn, 
in  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  The  size  of  many  This  is  a fact  which  every  person  who  baa  ex- 
of  the  stones  is  greater  than  of  any  in  the  pyr-  amined  Room  Orabos  can  verify,  where,  on  the 
amids,  and  the  work  of  elevating  them  to  the  portico  of  the  temple,  exposed  to  every  wind 
tops  of  lofty  columns,  and  arranging  them  in  that  blows  over  the  lofty  hill  on  whose  summit 
the  form  of  the  architraves  of  this  temple,  was  the  temple  stands,  remain  the  outline-sketches, 
certainly  much  more  difficult  and  laborious  than  in  red  and  brown,  made  by  the  sculptor  to  di- 
any  of  the  labor  in  erecting  the  tombs  of  Cheops  rect  his  chisel,  and  the  last  touches  of  the  chis- 
ond  Cepbrenes.  cl  among  them,  as  if  he  had  but  yesterday  laid 

The  reader  can  with  difficulty  obtain  an  idea  down  his  mallet  and  would  to-morrow  resume 
of  the  extent  of  these  temples,  which,  connect-  it,  And  this  among  fallen  columns  and  the 
mg  one  with  another,  form  the  ruins  that  we  scattered  ruins  of  the  temple. 

nor  have  I at  this  moment  the  What,  then,  worked  the  ruin  ? It  was  not 


call  Karnak 
data  by  which  to  give  him  the  exact  extent. 
Enough,  however,  to  say  that  the  immediately 
connected  ruins  extend  for  a space  of  three 
fourths  of  a mile,  by  half  a mile  on  which  lie 
heaps  of  stone,  fallen  columns,  obelisks,  and 
towers;  while  here  and  there  portions  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  stand  high  up  in  their  original 
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in  height,  without  ^bunting  ific  base  «ld  uapt- 
tel.  ladudiug  these*  they  are  timet r feet  high* 
The  diameter  toT^cii  is  tw>d*e  &*;*,  I beg  the 
reader  to  mark  o\it  these  figtxrev  on  the  ground* 
describing  a rmto  of  Uvehc  iXer  diameter,  and 
endeavor  thereby  to  gst  some  idea  df  the  *$ie 
of  these  column*. 

The  other  buitdfed  arid  two  columns  are  each 
forty-one  feet  nine  hit  ties  in  height  (pedestal 
and  oppiial  hot  Jmrihdhdhaud  utbe  text  one  Inch 
N(V  other  spot  on  earth  reathses 
Idea  Of  a forest  of  crdu&iw* 
jumslitg  fiovr  to  express  our  wonder 
ami  *iwe  hi  this  vast  hall,  we  pass  oat  of  it  be- 
tweeiv  two  before,  into  aoatb- 

pi  ttftm,  m\v  a heap  of  id  which  stands 
an  obelisk  of  granite,  m tnAXe  lying  b/ohdu 
to  pieces  near,  if*  .Again  we  pas#  bfetwudd’^i 
towers*  not  so  large  af,  the  .•othera,  ly« 

jxtfe  in  ■rjtfigB,  twid  enter  another  ectoft,  itt  which 

' i • nirrety-Wi)  •%*&  • blgb. 

>>$  jw$&i  ai  it*  base,  Khdo  it*  com* 

hyit»  jid«-  • ■ ; : ; -v 
J :a!k-iuiy I‘  am  h^Aro'thsil  sfe^O'.lq^- my  read* 
erjfot  ,*  ef  mparJnn  If  f attempt  to  lead  him  any 
< fiielbv.t  through  v^m  buildings  mid  yet  wo 
k&ry  ho*  s protin -JiM  ‘tW  Bauctnaiy  in  which  *W 
* s * v s*  * ^ ■*■*  1 1 ?x*  Hitflm  homage  and 

; 4>wer *i3  autabtef  court,  ojiothcr  court, 

a granite  gateway,  ami  another  broad  area  l&ftd 
to  thd  holy  phwef  and  boyopd.it  the  budding* 
Stretch  to  the  eastward  even  farther  than  to  the 
west,  wheheft  we  bovo  come,  Ail  these  v&st 
eoorcs  and  areas,  obelisks,  lowers,  and  haOji  am 
<ra  were  surrounded  w ith  col untfiiy  sphinx#*,  and 
statues,  end  «wy  ^olurau  md  stone  iaeorejed 


size  and  height  :«urpM>.  all  others  in  Egypt,  j in  diywctar, 
Long  before  niching  t&$  gateway  between 
them,  wO  are  pacing  through  def  arOfiUfc  of 
sphinxes,  or  sno-sphiutfee,  as  Wilkinson  eaitt 
. them,  hut  in  Cacfc  ruins  Of  txk$s& al  size* 
the  womhiper >n  each  »14i<  >tei  fe  approaches  iho 
tompte*  /Bordug  ih)e^^ 
we  a '.court  two- 'hundred  and  wenty-fivt! 
by  thr^e  handred  hmi  thirty  feet  with  a oof- 
ndur  on  each  side  of  it,  and  ' tbo  remains  of  a 
doable  row  of ‘#m  ?b*d4* ;*k*  £■?'■*% 
only  of  which  V x ^ 1 1 , ^ : * 

. df'tfcf*.  mart  : 

propyfori  tinvet*,  > , « si  - 

ter  the  gieat  Tte  h4!'*r- 

ttoee  hu&dte<i  ^4;  -r/itw  in  ' 

by  * hundred.  in  hin’^h. '. 

complete  it  ^f.  d .^Iddr  j xjf  oU 

was  higher  than  ibh')iiv*v*  t ^ the? 
the  mom,  being  supported  by 
u m ns,  six  in  ea&h  row  j one  hwadrad  and  Iwen- 
ty-two  other  columns  supported  the  test  of  -thfe 
rtpsi^Lii%--of  Runted  one  hundred  and 

two  now  standing,  ami  the  others  lay  prostrate. 

The  twelve  neutral ^ ^ columus  */n  standing. 

'rheas  central  colummi  are  each  sixtv^six  fcet 


■pjfiflkwy:  « S*jwu 
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with  earring  and  brilliantly  painted.  Not  only 
was  the  temple  colossal  in  its  proportions,  bat  it 
was  gorgeous  beyond  all  description  in  its  fur- 
niture and  adornments. 

Of  its  age  I hesitate  to  speak,  since  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  Egyptiologists  have  differed 
widely  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
more  ancient  parts,  those  eastward  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, were  built  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
and  his  family  in  Egypt,  while  the  grand  hall 
was  erected  at  a later  time.  Some  portions  of 
this  vast  temple,  doubtless,  stood  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Arabs  may  be  correct,  and  that 
Noah  himself  may  have  stood  within  its  walls. 
Certainly  it  was  but  a brief  time  after  the  del- 
uge that  the  foundations  were  laid.  Of  the 
monarchs  who  erected  the  different  parts  it  is 
not  difficult  to  speak,  since  their  names  are 
blazoned  on  every  stone  laid  by  their  orders. 
But  of  the  period  in  the  world’s  history  when 
these  monarchs  lived  and  reigned  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult, indeed  next  to  impossible  to  affirm.  But 
one  of  them  is  distinctly  located  by  contempo- 
raneous history.  This  is  Shishak,  whose  cap- 
tive “ Ring  of  Judah”  still  follows  sadly  in  the 
train  that  the  god  offers  to  this  monarch  on  the 
southern  wall  of  the  first  grand  court.  This  is 
a point  of  intense  interest,  to  my  mind  the  most 
profoundly  interesting  spot  in  Egypt.  It  is  the 
grand  starting  point  in  Egyptian  chronology, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Egyptiolo- 
gists that  the  world  has  yet  known  remarked  to 
me,  not  long  since,  that  his  chronology  was  so 
doubtful  that  he  regarded  this  one  date  as  the 
only  perfectly  fixed  date  in  Egyptian  history. 

The  day  wore  on  while  we  sat  in  the  great 
hall,  now  silent,  now  talking  in  low  voices,  al- 
ways overawed  by  the  presence  in  which  we  sat. 
The  hour  approached  for  our  sad  duty  at  Lux- 
or, and  we  returned  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 

We  found  that  Mustapha  had  completed  his 
arrangements  strictly  in  accordance  with  good 
taste.  He  had  provided  a coffin — a rough  af- 
fair indeed — but  he  had  concealed  the  rough- 
ness by  tacking  over  it  the  blue  cotton  cloth  of 
the  country,  the  only  cloth  to  be  procured  in 
the  village ; and,  with  a feeling  that  astonished 
me  in  a Mohammedan  (for  Mustapha  is  a fol- 
lower of  Islam),  he  had  trimmed  the  coffin  on 
the  edges  with  white  tape,  and  nailed  two  strips 
on  the  lid  so  as  to  form  the  sign  whereby  we  are 
accustomed  to  signify  our  faith  in  the  Saviour. 

Once  more  I looked  on  his  face.  Mine  were 
the  last  eyes  that  should  look  on  those  features 
until  the  far-off  morning,  and  I alone  of  all  on 
earth  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  mar- 
ble countenance,  so  that  if  in  my  future  wander- 
ing* there  should  by  chance  be  any  one — moth- 
er or  brother,  sister  or  better  loved  than  all,  who 
should  demand  of  me  how  he  looked  when  the 
light  was  forever  shut  away  from  his  white  brow, 
I could  answer.  At  that  moment  there  went  a 
swift  thought  homeward.  I thought  if  I were 
he;  if  that  pale  forehead  were  mine;  if  that  dark 
mustache  and  heavy  beard  were  mine;  if  that 


closed  eyelid  were  this  one,  and  that  hushed  lip 
this  lip,  what  sad  lament  would  there  be  in  my 
far  home,  what  grief  to  my  old  father,  what 
heart-breaking  agony  to  my  beloved  mother, 
when  some  one  should  come  in  on  them  in  their 
home  among  the  trees  and  tell  them  “He  is 
dead  I”  And  I looked  wistfully — how  wistfully ! 
— into  that  face  and  asked  yet  again  and  again, 
“Is  that  all?” 

Strange  inconsistency,  I thought,  that  yester- 
day I thought  nothing  of  that  man,  and  now 
death  has  been  here  and  his  dust  demands  rev- 
erence as  never  living  dust  demands  it,  even 
though  it  be  the  crowned  brow  of  an  emperor. 
Yesterday  I might  have  forgotten  him — now  he . 
is  an  immortal,  and  I shall  remember  him  for- 
ever. 

He  was  a man  of  like  passions  with  myself. 
He  lived,  labored,  sinned,  and  suffered  as  do  I. 
But  this  is  not  he.  There  is  no  sin  here.  This 
is  a pure,  sinless  body.  What  was  his  faith  I do 
not  know,  nor  whether  he  believed  in  God  or 
Saviour ; but  this  much  I know,  that  he  is  gone, 
and  this  that  lies  before  me  is  the  image  in  which 
God  made  man,  and  death  has  sanctified  it  by 
his  holy  touch,  and  somewhere,  on  this  sorrow- 
ful earth,  there  are  those  who  would  give  year* 
of  life  to  stand  where  I stand  now  and  look  once, 
but  one  instant,  on  those  calm  features  and  that 
holy  clay.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Yes,  that  was  all ! A brief  day — a brilliant 
morning  and  a sudden  darkness.  That  was  all ! 
He  had  lived  his  life  through  swiftly  and  passed 
to  the  presence  of  the  mighty  dead.  A voice 
out  of  the  deep — I knew  not  whether  it  was  the 
j voice  of  one  loved  on  earth  and  gone  onward 
long  ago,  or  but  the  deep  voice  that  all  men 
hear — a voice  had  called  him,  and  he  had  heard 
it  and  was  gone. 

The  old  Coptic  bishop  stood  a little  way  off  as 
I covered  up  his  face,  and  caught  my  gaze  as  I 
i lifted  my  dim  eyes  from  that  last  sad  look.  He 
was  a venerable  looking  man,  large  and  com- 
manding in  appearance,  the  representative  of 
perhaps  as  pure  a line  of  apostolical  succession  as 
the  world  can  furnish.  But  he  was  not  a worthy 
successor  of  Mark.  He  came,  not  for  respect  to 
the  dead,  but  for  bucksheesh  from  the  living; 
and  I think  his  Christian  sympathies  were  not 
strongly  excited  toward  the  American  branch 
of  the  Church  by  the  manner  in  which  we  treat- 
ed his  demand.  Four  American  gentlemen  ar- 
rived at  this  moment,  and  we  proceeded  to  cany 
him  out  for  burial.  It  was  a simple  procession. 
Six  Arabs  lifted  the  coffin,  and  seven  Christians 
followed  them.  The  unsatisfied  Coptic  function- 
ary fell  in  behind  us,  and  a straggling  crowd  of 
two  or  three  hundred  Arabs  came  on,  respect- 
fully and  in  silence.  We  passed  through  the 
village  strcetB  and  out  by  the  market-place,  and 
down  the  hollow,  and  up  to  the  ready  grave.  It 
was  not  very  much  like  home,  O gentle  reader  of 
these  lines,  who  prayest  every  night  that  God 
will  let  you  die  and  be  buried  with  the  beloved 
of  old  times.  It  was  not  like  that  quiet  church- 
yard in  the  up-country — that  holy  spot  where, 
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with  feeble  footsteps  and  quick  floods  of  tears, 
we  laid  the  darling  head  of  her  we  loved  in  all 
her  young  glad  beauty  down  below  the  myrtle 
and  the  violets.  As  I walked  that  sad  distance, 
I bethought  me  of  all  that.  The  coffin  on  the  ta- 
ble under  the  pulpit ; the  old  clergyman  leaning 
over  it,  and  weeping  bitterly  for  her  he  too  loved 
beyond  words  to  tell ; the  broken  words  of  faith 
and  hope  that  fell  from  his  lips  at  length,  and 
the  deep  sob  that  would  not  be  restrained  from 
her — the  gentle  friend  of  the  dead  girl — who  sat 
in  the  choir  and  strove  once  more  to  sing,  but 
could  not,  though  the  6ong  was  one  of  triumph ; 
the  lifting  of  the  coffin  and  the  heavy  tread  as 
they  carried  it  down  the  aisle,  and  out  to  the 
corner  under  the  elm-tree,  and  the  soft  sunshine 
falling  through  the  branches  into  the  grave  as  if 
to  hallow  it  for  her  whose  life  had  been  one  long 
sunshine  on  our  lives,  gone  out  indeed  in  black 
and  sudden  night;  the  reverential  pause,  the 
deep  and  solemn  silence  as  the  dust  was  let 
down  slowly  to  its  kindred,  and  the  low  wail  of 
agony  that  God  heard  on  his  great  white  throne 
and  answered  with  the  words  of  everlasting  life 
— all  these  were  before  me  now. 

The  sun  was  on  the  horizon’s  edge  as  we  ap- 
proached the  grave  and  for  a moment  set  down 
our  burden  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Kar- 
uak  in  majestic  glory  was  before  us.  Luxor 
looked  down  on  the  scene,  while,  far  off  across 
the  ruin  and  the  plain,  Memnon  of  the  stony 
eyes  gazed  on  the  group  as  he  had  gazed  in  thou- 
sands of  years  on  burial-scenes  from  the  pageant 
that  followed  Amunoph  himself  to  this. 

The  natives  crowded  around.  Children,  na- 
ked and  filthy,  crawled  on  hands  and  feet  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  older  spectators  and  sur- 
rounded the  edge  of  the  grave,  gazing  curiously 
into  its  depths,  while  one  naked  young  Arab, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  forced  his  head  between  my 
ankles  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  content  with 
the  view  that  he  thus  obtained  of  this  myste- 
rious rite. 

We  read  a few  passages  from  the  burial  serv- 
ice, lifted  our  hats  reverently  from  our  heads, 
and  then  laid  him  in  the  grave;  and  wdth  our 
own  hands  and  feet,  for  shovels  are  unknown  in 
Egypt,  we  threw  in  the  earth,  and  so  buried  him 
in  the  dust  of  that  old  land  w here  God  will  find 
him  when  he  calls  the  Pharaohs  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  meet  him  in  the  awakening.* 

When  we  were  at  Esne,  Suleiman  Pasha,  the 
governor  of  the  section  from  Assouan  to  Luxor, 
had  proposed  to  us  to  amuse  ourselves  during 
one  day  of  our  stay  at  Luxor  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  performances  of  horses.  In  fact,  to  get  up 
what  the  natives  call  a Jerced  play,  in  which  the 
Arabs  should  display  their  horsemanship  for  our 

* It  may  bo  interesting  to  the  reader  of  these  sketches 
to  know,  that  nearly  a year  subsequent  to  the  occurrence 
of  these  events  it  was  my  melancholy  pleasure  to  meet 
in  England  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Tonge, 
whose  fate  I have  described,  and  to  communicate  to  them 
the  particulars  of  his  death  and  burial.  A rude  brick 
monument,  which  we  caused  to  be  erected  over  his  grave, 
will  preserve  its  locality  till  this  generation  and  all  who 
knew  and  loved  him  are  themselves  epitaphed. 


especial  edification.  He  accordingly  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Nazir,  Islamin  Bey,  whose  dominion 
is  inferior  to  his,  and  whose  usual  residence  is 
at  Luxor,  as  also  to  old  Houssein  Kasheef  the 
local  governor  at  Luxor,  directing  them,  on  our 
demand,  to  summon  all  the  Arabs  in  their  do- 
minions who  were  possessed  of  horses  worth 
showing  in  such  a performance. 

We  had  little  desire  to  see  the  performance, 
but  Abd-el-Atti  was  anxious  to  have  it  done,  and 
we  allowed  him,  in  our  names,  to  present  the  let- 
ters, and  fix  a day  for  the  Jereed.  The  day  # 
came,  and  seventeen  horses  and  horsemen  ap- 
peared. This  was  a failure.  We  wanted  sev- 
enty at  the  least.  Nor  was  it  pleasant,  for  we 
had  given  up  a day  to  it,  and  other  travelers  had 
done  the  same,  on  our  suggestion. 

Abd-el-Atti  was  in  a rage.  The  Nazir  was  at 
Goos,  some  thirty  miles  distant,  but  the  letter 
had  been  sent  to  him,  and  he  bad  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  only  surly  speci- 
men of  a Turk  that  we  met  with  in  Egypt,  and 
he  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  ns,  for  reasons  that 
will  appear.  Houssein  Kasheef  was  absent  at 
Esne,  and  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  failure, 
but  the  Nazir  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  it 
on  his  shoulders. 

Abd-el-Atti  proceeded,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
East,  to  take  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and  1 
observed  him  for  three  days  sitting  all  day  long, 
or  always  when  I was  at  home,  near  the  tent 
with  a crowd  around  him,  taking  the  evidence 
that  the  Nazir  had  refused  to  obey  the  letter,  and 
had  neglected  to  honor  the  firman  of  His  High- 
ness, the  Viceroy,  of  which  I had  the  honor  to 
be  the  bearer.  All  this  produced  a sensation  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Hous- 
sein  Kasheef  he  sent  for  Sheik  Abdallah,  the 
sheik  of  Karnak,  and  between  them  they  ar- 
ranged the  affair,  and  sent  down  to  us  to  beg  a$ 
to  fix  another  day.  Accordingly  we  named  an- 
other day,  and  on  the  morning  thereof  we  saw  a 
very  different  looking  place  when  we  returned 
from  an  early  canter  to  Karnak.  The  broad 
space  which  lies  between  the  temple  and  the 
river’s  edge,  and  which  contains  some  ten  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  dry  dusty  soil,  w as  covered  with 
Arab  horsemen  in  gay  dresses,  and  the  scene 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  lively  and  in- 
spiriting that  could  well  be  imagined.  Hous- 
sein Kasheef  and  Sheik  Abdallah  had  done 
their  utmost,  and  every  village  and  camp  within 
twenty  miles  had  turned  out  its  finest  horsemen 
and  best  horses. 

The  Jereed  play  has  been  an  ancient  amuse- 
ment in  Eastern  countries,  having  some  resem- 
| bianco  to  the  Tournament  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  horsemen  who  formerly  rode  with  tilting 
lances,  and  sometimes  fought  with  them  even  to 
the  death,  adopted  a less  dangerous  weapon,  and 
were  accustomed  in  these  tonmays  to  use  the  long, 
slender,  and  graceful  branch  or  leaf-stem  of  the 
date  palm-tree.  But  this  was  not  a harmless  toy 
thrown  from  the  hands  of  a strong  and  skillful 
man ; so  that  the  government,  finding  that  private 
malice  not  unfrequently  took  advantage  of  the 
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public  games  to  iafikfc  turriblfo  wptmds*  forbade  f As  the  jenwd  pbiy  M W a subsequent  mat* 
theJoT^ed^ivwttac«nodtm^irliorider«  were  left;  ter,  which*  w*  I >mve  .before  intimated,  pronni 
to  adrfcrli  bamdcsg  woupfais  as  they  | to  be  * serious  eiftiir  for  the#  Nazir,  I u?ay  &« 

could  ptvvu)f^  if  they  d&dr&l  to  continue  their  Veil  spemfe  Of  it  here.  On  ihelast  evenfoglhat 
tjiort.  Ab  excellent  aabegitiite  . found  in  wb  W^re  at  I»4«of,  His&saftin  Xiasheef  aod  Sheik 
the  long  and  fight  stalk*  of  the  Indian  eo&t,  Abdallah,  of  Kirn&k,  u\m\*ted  several  other 
wbkh  grow  to  & very  -great  height  ia  Egypt,  naiives  of  mote  iff- ' :: 
nnd  which  funmh  a lance*  or  fiie  fiamitioa  of  a appco ruoce  ut  the  buafa  and  begged  a formal  in- 
UucQvt*.n\  fret  in  length*  • Saeh  horserufm  r-  . terricw\  Tbdr  object waa  t$  obtain  portion  and 
lie?  half  a dozen,  *ra  the  Arab  Waftawen  wort*  at ' forgetfulness  oa  out  part  for  the  origiu&I  failure 
one  time  accustomed  t o ftany  laaeps  or  dam.  j in  the  performance,  which  we  most  fettdilj.aa- 
weiW-.^aXh^d  oa  tho  i y <vnfcA  ao  far  as  they  w\ir<f  eonc:ejrnedf(  in  con- 
plain  of  faixort.  How  They  rode,  how  one  j riderauottnf  the  Bobseqnent  success  of  their 
would  Au«h  out  from  the  pmk*>  and  % like  the  • ftmlcawra*  and  in  their  |xfe'se»ee  ;we ' ttentiuyeul  • 
wind  acro?8  i!ie  ytiirih,  throw  his  steed  oa  his  the  voluiahsous  testimony  that  Abd^l-Aui  nad 
haurtchos;  .Vhile  be.  shook  his  lance  iu  the  uir,  j tak*#. 

then  leap  fomuni  with  a shout,  and  return  to  j The  Krone:  erenitig  Mustapba  Aga  informed 
the  rank*?  with  In*  harnooso  ^tn^moig  ia  the  i na  that  the  Nasir  had  arrived,  and  ua  Mustapha 
« I rid ; hovy  a dozen,  with  Hying  garments  and  In  a great  peacemaker,  Jrebeggvd  gaib  consent 
wild  cries,  would  follow,1  <tnd  # dozen  mom  gi  ve  fa*  teeeivel^Gi  sad,  jfoqget  his  To  this 

efouie,  wad  advance*  retreat,  Ay  add  jnjtscue,  wem  not  fc&ffeady  to eonsent.  llebad  bgea 
mimic  the  hattie:  scene,  the*  .attack,  the  fierce  the  firmans  of  dkappoiriring  us  and  sir  Menda, 
thrust*  the  {wry*  the  steady  tekwnnl  retreat  and  one  «^36tecixJll^ l^d  y^ded  to  oeof  in:^ 

when  hard  prwed,  Map  by  leap,  ihegallimt  hotm  • ritauoa  to  remain  a day  longer  at  Luxor  fortfie 
and.  rider  fftrip#  htgwWy  the  three-fold  force  j parpen  of  j&eiirg  die  play,  and  had  been  obliged 
of  the  <rncmy  ; how  they  divided  their  ratik*,  to  waste  the  day,  as  we  had,  about  die  boats  in 
and  placing  half  on  cwvh  side  of  the  plain,  under  itaifa  Oxpertntion. 

©11 leaders,  ad raocedaf  a Itefte  gallop*  and  met  ] But  Mtastaphift  begged  hard,  and  we  consent- 
m the  eaafcre  beforfa  ot  lnncee  ^;whei^ti|oit  be  went  np  to  thb  nlingn  fo  bmig 

ttying  throng  Abe  dusty  ^ and  shouts  as  if  ] hi^  fffohd  dowit 

the  etjnqnered  of  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  wero  ; Mustupha  returned  in  half  on  iioftf,  end  told 
all  there  i bow  they  wheeled^ud  advance^  re*  m ilw  ^aitir  was  quite  sick  and  couldn't  come, 
treated  ami  plunged  forward,  until  the  fray  h&  ! j told  Abd-el-Atri,  privately,  to  iwkieitaini  5f 
canii  si  confused  mass  and  the  dost  covered  it  wiie  muD,  aodat  lenglh  I learned  Jbe  fax't  tb#t 
ti&eni^ ..afnd  thou  out  of  the  cloud  the  smriy  dog  had  told  Mustapba  briefly^  iu  re- 

fast ,.wttb  *ild  hcotf  Fpuiid«6  ply  u>  his  .invitation,  that  we,  our  iltotrioos 

Tlic  dark  gray  charge  fled,'1  adreu—tvnD  American  pashas,  of  brilliant  rank, 

and  Sheik  Hasson,  of  Oocrmou,  lay;  on  and  worthy  Unbounded  bonoiw  and  aAnrirnripUi 

this  plain  5 how  when  the  fray  became  tbieLetft,  \ to  say  nothing  of  our  wives — inlght  go  ta  the 
and  the  shouts  most  furious,  and  wo  hn&rd -"same  devil.  Those  were  his  words,  in  as  phUh  terns 
murids  which  seemed  to  Indicate  ibutth^n?  wm  < 4 -/'v. 

a rrowing  seriouflrne?s  in  die  Am  that  might  re-  iittCii  ' • V ' 

soh  anjdeftsontljr,  and  Bouswam  JK^hoof  mshed  .'•■  V,  sffpmk 

down  the  slope  on  f<x>t  and  vanished  in  the  me-  ^2-4 

lee ; how  at  this  instant  tjhw  ratou  a storm  of 

wind,  a whirling  blast  from  its  desert  home,  ^ \ -* 
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m the  Arabic  can  he  trans- 
lated into English.  lacked 
Mustapha  if!  It  wem  true, 
and  he  most  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted it.  That  waa  the 
tot  of  Manna  fey,  the  Na- 
zir, A week  later  he  was 
displaced  by  a better  man, 
who  I trust' will  pay  fcnweU  ^ ... 

er*  more  attention.  ^ - 

la  the  Cfvenmg  after  the  /'• 

jerced  performance,  several  . f 'J 

of  ibe  Ghnwazix  came down  ' \ ffi 

to  the  boat  hoping  tv  induce  - 

us  to.  engage  their  services.  : 
for  an  othiktiotL,  which  wu  k-  :<:£  . 

had  hitherto  refused  to  do, 
and  still  continued  to  re- 
fuse. '*■■  '!  “ - 

The  Ghawasee  have  Men  celebrated  by 
Egyptian  traveto^  in  numberless  chapters,  and 
there  is  stareely  4 W<k  oa  Egypt  which  does 
not  contain  a deni  of'  poetry  on  their  bean ty  /s#d 
grace!  klnesa.  Most  writers  fodtor  a tradition 
founded  on  a dccrceo?  Mohammed  Ali,  and  to 
cate  tbu  Ghawiwce  tif  feme  i but  this,  like  their 
;'beadty;  ^td- -tfeS Vary  much  xti  tteitn- 
aginatim  of  th^  tmvotttf  7 foiy  though  batelmd 
tc<  Bto wfeu  they  became  hx*  plenty  la/Cutra, 
they  wore  aJlbwed  eonrfdor  feme  da  Teaching 
from  Cairo  tor  thtt  tfYat  eatoaet,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  every  where  between  the  two  piaces. 
and  eliiefly  at  Lu^or.  Some  of  them  retain 
traces  of  the  traditional  beauty  of  their  race. 


- ; • ' 

>y-  • 

long  chemise^  while  the«?  girls  were  toded  with 
the  nsntd  Atli  dms  of  the  indy  oF  the  harem. 

Bwt  Bjnth&r  braksheedi  nor  pros- 

pect nf  engagement  for  a ibrace  oa  deck,  or  m 
the  room  of  the  odd  fease  wftere  ihey  had  jr^r- 
fjjrmtxi  the  evening  Jutndtto  for  an  English  ns>- 
bteiimu  imt!  lad)%  UieJ  retired  m disgust.  and*  I 
mii^rn-  to«;y,  bit  ox  with  very  similar  iiflpre*- 
fffen*  regxrdbag  them  They  were  like  * hun- 
dred otfefs  *bat  X saw  in  Egyjd,  uitd  but  of 
Cttire  I think  none  better  am  to  fe  «yu 

it  fa  impossible  for  ?nc,  in  these  skerrhe*,  to 
dwell  uhy  kir^crflliaii  I have  on  ancient  1 Xrchcfr. 
There  are  many  ^objects  of  interest  to  be  tinted 
hero,  but  Itmistfeovc  Jrhef»e  for  the  vtdurac*  toa 
I projx>se  to  publish,1  and  refer  the  reader  Uj  li.-o-v- 
for  more  complete  descriptions. 

We  slipped  «\rat  froth  Luxor  at  tednightuf 
a moonlight  night.  The  *ky  w/w  dear,  as  Al- 
ways in  Egypt,  and  the  round  moon  toked  ilinro 
oa  ruin  and  fiver  With  erru  unusual  vSplendiyr  • 
I sat  on  deck  and  watched  ife  dis»ppeAmnr*s*  fd 
the  great  temple  of  4*  wo  nm  f down  the 


but  by  far  the  most  of  them  ore  miserable  drabs, 
and  hopelessly  graded. 

The  two  girls  who  came  down  to  the  boat 
were  fah  iqwcimci:r-s  erf  the  class,  and  one  of 
them  held  a specie#  of  banjo  or  guitar  in  her 
lap,  orj  vvhlch  sto  beat  a mt%  vf  i*tmv  while  the 
other  daneed  slowly,  mid  with  «omo  dogroo  of 
skill,  Pi  the  ineiwurc.  Their  tote  in  dtor  was 
far  above  the  ordmawy  run  of  women  in  Egypt, 
for  the  natives  of  the  lower  t have 

already  stated,  went  hot  u corfesn  Adrt  or 


I swift  iTurretit,  thed  caught  right  »:d  ihs  /Mty 
' propylon  of  the  great  iemptO*  Kamak.  and 


then  I left  Thelx-Ji  and  her  tniphly  dead  1-^hlffird 
roe- perhaps 

;;  The  0'<VS?  dxij 

reauhed  Qhefcieh. 
Abd-el-Kader  B^r 
' •-  'v7Jvt»-:'  • hud  catted  u premise 

••'  fhut  1 Who  Id  -stop  ao>l 
him  outer  «s»zrti4 
? was  Very  wilftnjr 
^ * Ko  ***'  ^ thwnk  faju? 

? hxd 

Vp?cf  ERjr|«t  'wSfij; 
^Jp  ^ fetejv  ^ 

|S  - vnnbus  gt>vc<^or^., 

. X fau^d;.;hio^ 

fore,  in  hie  or>A  Hipl 
.'^"''^vT'  ..  dark  reception -room. 

v add  he 

' * mrihn)  Weimme  Kfc 

TvV  :.  >trsistd«l' ^d*i  my  hr»ng- 

ibgcho  whole  pnrfy  uj* 
•;-•  to  «e  to  '&( 


ftuffcs  \r  j/n?»0KKA. 
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suddenly  ffnwn  V?: tr 

V ’ ,fV‘  \ ancient.,  ttrul  ted  piai* 

$$*>,■  ••  ed  fr*m  the  fimiUbr : 

foSuK  ' ’S^?  scenes  of  feri^er  jeon, 

Itb^bcn  «,M«aa 

Hit  never  rains  m Egypt 
This  is oaf  strict! ytrue. 
It  was  a pleasant  of- 
' ; ; ternoon  when  we  ftp- 
.|£t. preached Beni iTaBsan. 
;?'V^>'c  a dark  clbiid  j^y 

; ; ^ in  the  West,  and  the 
^'v  *dT\*fl*  eoML  A head 

.'•^,';,v'  wind  kept  the  boat 
y^.  hocK  oik}  we  . ttxifc  riie 
,.;;4  $nh4Vi.h<«itt«  >vith  sandiT 
iy  J*>  cloaks  Inncb- 

iv  <b)n  nmi  its  aceoni pa ai- 
: ments.  and  palled  down 

: 'v-;V'V-^  ' ' the-  river  U rhfc.  near* 

*»t  point  from  which 
^ ^ W.  edald  yeotfh  these 

c^detoted  tomb*.  We 
tha*  pained  an  hour  nt  tw  on  the  ijirge  boat, 
Hinl  had  time  before  dark  to  exj&nimc  im  mewi 
iuterestirrg  painting  ; r . V 

The  broad  plain  was  to  be  erowd,  fcm  nearly 
or  quite  a mile  wide,  and  the  i&nd  being  newly 
plowed,  mode  the  Walking  exojwiv^l;  ferigmug. 
But  the  hillside  was  more  so,  and  to  &dd  K»  our 
trouble  a ahnrp  pelting  *hot*eir  <*?  wti  c&mfc  up 


fKrv:d  to  tepre^eat  the  firrival  in  Egrpt  of  the 
brethren  of  Joseph.  There  ar<?  poiim 

tending  reraarkftltly  tp  show  that,  this  |a  to,  btd 
others  which  perhaps  forbid  tho  ideic*  The  tomb 
is  uf  the  tyfo&  ■■$£.  QsirtiM&a,  whom  Wilkinson 
mppom  th  be  ith  Jw#;/  .Th^ 

picture  ^presents  f Ire  «>ir  ^imngrcir^ 

t»  j£  jperiw^not  bnyat  w?  two; 

men  hnd  a 


»ketriieit>f-0)‘d'E«Tpi;,  ‘ 

A%  Mi «W&hu  to 

visit  the  crocodile  pits,  in  which  rwkwH  of  work# 
on  Egypt  y4U  t&fnvm her  that  Mr.  X.eigi  lost 
throe  of  his  guule&  wh«  perished  from  tfc  fool 


air.  I ppfteirated  -!«&*. riweb.  feriher  than' 
any  modern •peift oa 

made  one  *tf  the  £>**►£  interesting  examinations  - 

that  I ac^mpli^hpd  in  .Egypt  3 found,  m a basket*  two  and  fonr 

distance  of  several  hundred  feet  underground,  women  folio  wing,  another  donkey  loaded,  and 
tttoet  of  the  way  crawling  m.  my  face,  hmidreda  two  men  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  number 
of  thousand?  of  mummied  cnicodiJas,  in  vest  i?rirty~*tveri  in  placed  above  them,  to  indicate 
chambers,  heaped  to  the  celling*  aadamcmg  that  thcao  are  fcut  iher  rupre»tmtatWes  of  that 
them  many  of  the  dead  Egyptian*.  I brought  number,  The  tutsnu  of  ihg  person  into  whose 
out*  and  to  America,  many  of  the  smaller  mum-  presence  they  are  led  m not  Joseph,  not  Zftpb* 
mitfs,  and  ! shall  elBewhere  de^crihe  tho  perils  nath  Fiia  neah,  • hut . ;Nehoife ; m Ncfhotph?  and 
of  this  interea^ng  explotttdotu  Mmei  of  hik  U ther  and  mother  are  a!«o  given, 

Swifriy^  from  dayto  wo  dropped  down  the  It  however,  by  no  means ^ certain  that  ihi# 
lordly  rircrc  leaving  bcliind  ns  ancient  glories  U not  a repfesealarion  of  that  memorable  scene, 
that  to  part  from  seemed  as  sorrowful  h$  does  It  may  be  tiiat  in  this  tomb  the  bones  of  Jo* 
tho  idea  ibni  we  ute  growing  obL  It  was  much  ivyh  ft  waited  the  or  those  of  one  of  hi* 

the  *ama  son  of  feeling  as  if  we,  who  had  xwrw  xidgh^  brothers  lay  till  barbarian  bands  broke 
for  some*  wroc  been  in  and  of  the  Old  World,  were  fhoir  repose. 
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*!ay,  and  on  the  - 

tttg L«#lii Uv#  vy&i 

of -the.  TyfAmUtv  and  ‘tiV>  i/?*J 
fnriisit  m *ti$w  iwi&t  bothbzjd „ in, 
ralj^J  X am  aOwmnk- 
ihc  mr  tern  few  w >:&£•&.  nv 
V*  'i  & jmp&fcft  1k*X  l 

dvnwhj  ,4Vvtdjik  ;>ry^ot  hm-ro. 
rih?  i:Aiw-4fc?ctil*e4  ptyhtmdt  of 
o£-'$fl.fck*r{u 

Thv  : *yif&<ywds, ■>;.}" 

.♦tfjWfrftVtJftirii  alUfor 
-;Sf\ta£vl  of  *U>  Nt^-, 

$$$&> 

<r /Iw.k  >*&  Uiw  f>f:4rfe 

posi  $ "foil*  y l*iy\jv  ii  -hbt-  tifritni 
ifynnfo*j*vip  Wm  4e*Kt>«d  r«Uj 
\^irVniljuffeV4  Afdri^tioa.  tfUS*/ 
•»’•'••  ■ - .Wi-r  ] ■»  •«•  vr  **$  y*)i  *li*  >)*  -.  >T:*ff> 

^cblrt  *&>  Ml  ft  I %i0f}'b0  K*?A>»t  i&.Qfci:  &£***&./ 

'■ttfcji ■'d}V?fy*r  ^'Sa^iiV ' f :f  ffcwitfr  *>*#■  '&&&$  •$&&--  yb^y* 

:Sw  rfc>v'pri<-*f& ItVfc?  &f  *^*>  At i- ft#;  ih*y  */*. 

' i».n«;-^  *•»•  <r».  f$$rt  •..;VU  • •-'•■*>.  »m„  ■ r ->••-  .-•••.  ■ • ■'•*  • -'••  • j 

srt  ;vr*v  ;w\z  h$  ^ifh  ' .rij^r.  ‘ I !h>n'  mu'  at  ^rv,s&nV  /l«y,  mg.  ihe 

4 iU  ; • • ‘-v  jj  ■;••  ' •-.■•  t t;4  ■ * - • ■ jut  " ■ ■ • - • ••••■.;  ni«A*;*?: 

>'irJ;*  . ■ '(>00  pL’fovfcv  ^St^j  j ?-fc$n  |$$S$  i :m;>+  ad$l?4o/dh 

pictures  of  neatly  all  Ike  lUiirnais,  bif/ds,  leasts,  ! J&kkarn  is  more  inl^rt^ngforiu  totnte  than 
and  fish  kno^n  to  anciwit  fijcyfit.  ?i<ky\  ' ' • m.  »!■>««>’ 

Another  « particularly  imer-  Ml  A IlM 

eating  u*  coutarnlng  repres^\t?i-  ^ avw^  v‘  ••'•y  '■■:,;;V:v:;v':’;,>; 

xf<>aa  of  gnmea  and  gym^»$r»csv  ** 

many  of  which  Aft?  very  fotuifer 

ro  moderns/  It  eych  oppeufa-'  ^ — >,  . ’ ; 

hene  that IbrilLfighta were  not  an*  v '"•• 

known  m those  fcneient  diay^  ’ ^ /'.•  •./:;  c;  ..  ';  \ •:. 

We  left  Beni  T.la^ia  at  »hisk  f X 

in  the  evening  in  anotbier  ram  ^s  j\  „K/\ 

shower. 


4*$$' 


We  rau  down  Uie  rwr 
mpidlj,  and  in  th»?  moraing  were 
*t  Mimeh,  rrhern  I enw  Latif 
P»3ha  again,  tits  wa^  kidXf  X: 
here  with  a.tt  attack  of.  Bc^ioufni, 

Bheu mutism  they  culted  ity  l*ot 
the  secret  tratii  was  that  he  had 
hung  sundry  Bedouins,  arut  hosh?  ^f  ybem  'Y?m 
watching  his  departure  for  O^iooi  to  attack  him 
on  the  river.  He  was  waiting  a steamboat  to  tow 
his  dahubieb  up  the  river,  l passed  a pleasant 
morning  with  him,  and  left  at  notra  for  ftakknr*.. 

We  made  a trevnandom  run  from  Mrntch  to 
Sckkarat  Teaching  there  at  aunset  ofihe  iwjcond 


>.</'/ rnfVM  run  4aw‘:>‘ii.  ;'  ■ - •,• 

ft#  it*  p?r.tmids.  Of  thew  me  is  urt  hed  with 
stone— f a timv  of  ir— tuul  is  i^rious  a# 

^fefiwing  thitoXJsr^iico  of  ft  ft  arch  texkrtfk*  the 
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This  done,  we  entered  the  care.  In  its  vast 
halls  we  found,  what  the  successful  Frenchman 
had  found  before,  twenty-three  great  sarcophagi 
of  polished  basalt,  in  each  of  which  had  been  a 
bull,  such  as  Americans  may  see  in  Dr.  Abbott’s 
museum  in  New  York.  The  dead  Apis  was 
buried  here  in  solemn  state  in  those  days  when 
the  Egyptians  made  him  their  God.  The  gloom 
of  the  long  halls,  the  splendid  coffins  standing 
each  in  its  arched  niche,  robbed  indeed  of  all 
their  distinctive  marks— ^for  Mr.  Mariot  has  care- 
fully concealed  all  his  hieroglyphical  discoveries 
in  this  tomb — the  silence  and  awful  solemnity 
of  the  place  made  it  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
interesting  that  I had  visited  in  Egypt. 

When  we  came  out,  after  an  hour  in  the  vast 
halls  of  this  great  tomb,  we  found  Mohammed 
Hassan  seated  in  the  spot  where  I had  left  him, 
and  the  front  row  of  Arabs  on  their  haunches 
in  the  sand  on  the  safe  side  of  the  line,  while  a 
hundred  more  stood,  growling  and  furious,  but 
cowards  all,  behind.  We  mounted  and  rode 
away,  leaving  them  to  fleece  the  next  traveler 
who  may  be  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  their 
imposition. 

The  next  day  May  and  myself  sat  together 
on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  gazed  for  the  last  time  up  the  magnificent 
NUe. 

Seated  on  this  same  summit  of  Cheops,  and 
looking  back  at  the  dim  and  shadowy  land  be- 
hind us,  I may  be  pardoned  for  pausing  a mo- 
ment to  discourse  to  my  readers  before  I close 
this  series  of  articles,  A better  seat  from  which 
to  address  them  I know  not. 

As  this  Magazine  article  will  have  a vastly 
wider  circulation  than  I can  hope  for  the  vol- 
umes I shall  publish,  I desire  to  say  a few  things 
that  may  be  useful  to  Americans  who  are  plan- 
ning foreign  travel,  and  especially  those  who 
expect  to  visit  Egypt.  It  is  marvelous  that 
more  of  the  thousands  who  visit  Europe  do  not 
go  on  to  Alexandria  and  the  Nile — still  more 
marvelous  that  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Rome 
there  should  be  found  so  few  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  not  in  America 
at  present  fifty  ladies  who  have  seen  Jerusalem, 
and  I believe  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
American  ladies  have  reached  Damascus.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  eficourage  the  pilgrimage 
of  ladies  to  Holy  Land,  although  we  found  tent 
life  full  of  novelty,  and  were  abundantly  grati- 
fied with  two  months  of  hard  travel  over  sacred 
mountains  and  plains,  during  which  May — a 
slight  and  delicate  American  lady — gained 
strength  daily,  and  performed  prodigies  of  trav- 
el, being  at  times  in  the  saddle  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  ten  in  the  evening  without  suffer- 
ing ill  effects.  But  the  most  fragile  and  deli- 
cate lady,  if  she  can  ride  a horse,  need  not 
shrink  from  visiting  Jerusalem,  since  a steamer 
will  convey  her  to  Jaffa,  whence  two  days  easy 
riding  will  bring  her  to  the  Holy  City. 

But  for  lovers  of  all  that  is  luxurious  in  trav- 
el, of  all  that  is  glorious  in  memory,  of  the  grand. 


the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the  strange, 
Egyptian  travel  is  the  perfection  of  life.  For 
invalids  it  surpasses  any  countiy  in  the  world, 
and  the  voyage  on  the  Nile  is  perfect  dolce  Jar 
niente.  I do  most  seriously  recommend  a win- 
ter in  Egypt  to  invalids,  especially  to  such  as 
have  pulmonary  affections.  The  climate  is  even, 
calm,  and  delicious.  In  the  shade  it  is  not  hot, 
and  the  evenings  and  nights  are  profoundly  still, 
clear,  and  beautiful.  Day  and  night  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  same.  There  are  no  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse.  There  is  no 
labor  in  visiting  ruins.  All  of  Egypt  is  on  the 
Nile.  Your  boat  is  a home  that  becomes,  like 
your  own  in  America,  inexpressibly  dear  to  you, 
and  it  floats  along  from  temple  to  palace,  from 
Pyramid  to  tomb,  from  old  glory  to  old  glory. 
The  day,  the  week,  the  voyage,  is  one  long 
dream  of  delight,  and  the  memory  of  it  an  in- 
heritance of  pleasure.  Medical  attendance  in 
Cairo,  of  the  highest  order,  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  advice  for  the  voyage,  should  the 
invalid  be  in  condition  to  need  it. 

As  for  the  comfort  of  the  voyage,  I have  only 
to  repeat  that  there  is  no  hotel  in  Europe,  from 
Morley’s  or  the  Hotel  du  Louvtc  down  to  the 
vile  inn  at  Capua,  in  which  the  traveler  will 
live  so  well  in  all  respects  as  on  his  Nile  boat. 
The  larder  is  always  full  of  game,  and  the  shore 
abounds  in  chickens,  eggs,  turkeys,  and  mutton. 

The  insects,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  Oriental  travel,  are  but  & small  annoyance. 
For  every  one  that  I found  in  Egypt  there  are 
ten  in  Rome.  Italy  is  in  this  respect  much 
worse  than  Egypt,  fleas  abound,  but  a Cairene 
invention  of  flea-powder  is  a perfect  safeguard 
against  them.  Lice  are  sometimes  found  by 
the  traveler  on  his  person,  after  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  a native.  W e had  no  mos- 
quitoes above  Cairo.  No  vermin  need  be  found 
on  the  boat  if  the  traveler  take  proper  care  of 
its  cleanliness  before  hiring  it. 

As  to  preparations  for  a journey  to  Egypt,  it 
may  be  said  very  simply  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  books,  the  traveler  need  make  none  what- 
ever in  this  country  or  Europe.  Books  are  an 
essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage.  Wil- 
kinson’s works,  and  Murray’s  edition  of  Wilkin- 
son (Murray’s  Guide-Book  for  Egypt),  Lane’s 
Modem  Egyptians,  and  any  books  of  travel  by 
way  of  hand-book  will  be  sufficient  for  the  or- 
dinary pleasure  traveler.  Others  will  increase 
this  stock,  and  general  reading  books  are  not 
out  of  the  way  on  a Nile  boat. 

A first-rate  heavy  fowling-piece  will  be  neces- 
sary to  a gentleman’s  comfort.  If  he  has  it  not, 
he  will  regret  it  sixty  times  an  hour  all  day 
long.  He  can  not  buy  this  in  Egypt.  Cairo  is 
stocked  with  German  single-barreled  fowling- 
pieces,  more  dangerous  to  the  man  behind  than 
the  game  before  them.  Wines  must  be  pur- 
chased in  Malta  if  the  traveler  would  be  well 
supplied,  and  he  will  find  Woodhouse’s  Mama- 
la  wine  best  for  Nile  use.  Claret  is  not  desira- 
ble, nor  brandy,  except  enough  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  Nile  water  is  delicious  in  taste. 
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but  dangerous  if  too  freely  used.  Ice  is  un- 
known, but  the  ghooleh  cools  it  sufficiently. 

Take  with  you,  therefore,  to  Egypt,  guns,  am- 
munition, and  wines — nothing  else.  Buy  nothing 
at  Alexandria,  and  do  not  be  hoaxed  into  tak- 
* ing  a dragoman  or  a boat  till  you  reach  Cairo. 
English,  French,  and  Italian  are  all  alike  spoken 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  no  interpreter  is 
necessary  to  an  American  who  can  speak  En- 
glish. 

At  Cairo,  go,  if  possible,  to  Williams’s  Indian 
Hotel,  which  is  small,  but  home-like,  and  the 
only  hotel  where  ladies  will  find  female  attend- 
ance. The  other  hotels  are  large  barns,  cold, 
cheerless,  dirty,  and  crowded  with  Arabs  and 
native  servants.  Select  a dragoman  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  let  him  be  an  Egyptian,  if 
you  can  find  one  suitable,  and  wish  to  learn 
any  thing  of  the  people  you  see.  If  you  can  per- 
suade Abd-el-Atti  out  of  his  comfortable  home 
in  Cairo,  he  will  prove  the  best  dragoman  in 
Egypt;  but  he  has  a furious  temper,  as  have 
they  all,  and  though  he  served  me  faithfully  for 
eight  months,  in  all  Eastern  countries,  and  we 
never  had  a difficulty  of  over  ten  minutes’ dura- 
tion, yet  I am  aware  that  every  traveler  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  successful  in  keeping  cool  when 
other  people  get  angry  as  I am,  and  if  you  have 
a row  with  him  don’t  say  I did  not  warn  you. 
He  is,  however,  the  most  accomplished  drago- 
man in  the  East,  and  I recommend  him  unhes- 
itatingly to  any  one  who  will  take  the  risk  of 
treating  him  as  a gentleman  should  treat  an  ed- 
ucated and  respectable  servant.  Thus  much  by 
way  of  advice  to  all  such  as  will  take  it  and  go 
to  Egypt. 

Would  that  I could  sit  on  Cheops  again  to- 
day and  see  the  sun  go  down  beyond  the  wastes 
of  sand.  Some  day  I hope  to  return  to  the  Nile, 
and  that  before  many  years  have  passed ; but  if 
I do  not,  the  memory  of  the  sunshine  of  Egypt 
will  be  sunshine  forever. 

Ten  dayB  in  Cairo  were  devoted  to  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Land. 
Jacques  and  Amy  left  us  and  returned  to  Italy. 
May  and  myself,  with  Whitely,  who  had  made 
a swift  trip  and  overtaken  ns  at  Cairo,  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  purchase  of  tents  and  the  gen- 
eral outfit  for  a Syrian  campaign.  We  ram- 
bled about  Cairo  as  an  old  and  familiar  place, 
for  the  return  to  it  was  much  like  going  home 
after  our  long  months  in  the  upper  country.  I 
smoked  many  noonday  chibouks  on  the  shop 
front  of  Suleiman  Effendi,  in  the  bazar  within 
the  chains,  and  drank  much  strong  coffee  with 
Sheik  Ichabil  at  the  doorway  of  the  mosque  El 
Azhar.  I looked  up  all  my  old  friends  among 
the  followers  of  Islam,  passed  some  pleasant 
dreamy  hours  in  their  calm  companionship,  and 
then  folded  my  boumouse  about  me  in  one  of 
those  lovely  nights  that  no  other  land  knows, 
and  set  sail,  under  a glorious  moon,  from  Alex- 
andria for  Jaffa. 

How  we  knelt  at  the  sepulchre,  and  wept  in 
Gethsemane ; how  we  laved  our  eyes  in  Siloam 
and  our  weary  limbs  in  the  Jordan ; how  we 
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went  to  Hebron  and  to  Bethlehem,  and  sat  dqwn 
to  rest  near  Shechem,  for  Jacob’s  well  was 
there ; how  we  slept  blessed  sleep  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and,  while  sailing  on  its 
calm  surface,  were  seized  by  a great  storm  of 
wind  that  came  down  on  the  lake  and  cast  us 
away  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Gadarenes ; 
how  we  climbed  the  dewy  sides  of  Hcrmon, 
rested  in  perfumed  chambers  in  Damascus,  were 
nearly  overwhelmed  in  tempestuous  weather 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  all  these, 
and  many  other  incidents  of  our  adventures,  arc 
they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  tho  Travels  of 
Braheem  Effendi  ? 


THE  ANGRY  WAVE. 

THERE  is  a German  legend  of  a beautiful 
countess  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  went  down  daily  to  bathe  in  its 
cool  waters,  clad  not  only  in  her  beauty,  which 
was  wondrous,  but  in  her  jewels,  which  were 
only  less  beautiful  than  she.  In  her  ears  were 
diamonds  brighter  than  the  waves  sparkling  in 
the  sun ; on  her  arms  emeralds  green  as  the 
sea-weed  which  she  trod  under  her  fairy  foot; 
while  on  her  peerless  neck  hung  a triple  row  of 
pearls,  depending  even  to  her  perfect  breast. 

The  young  countess  loved  her  beauty,  and  liked 
well  to  adorn  herself  with  her  jewels,  the  gift 
of  her  absent  lord,  the  noble  Harold,  now  fight- 
ing the  holy  battle  of  the  Cross  in  Palestine-; 
and  as  she  walked  in  her  long  white  robe  to  the 
sea-shore,  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  she  would 
hold  up  her  slender  arms  to  the  sunbeam, 
charmed  to  see  the  light  play  in  the  many-col- 
ored gems  which  encircled  their  graceful  beauty. 

Many  a bright  morning  had  the  grim  old 
North  Sea  welcomed  his  lovely  visitor  with  a 
smile — many  a morning  had  he  sent  his  rebel- 
lious mermen  and  monsters  far  into  the  recesses 
of  his  caves  as  she  approached.  He  had  spread 
a carpet  of  velvet  sea-weed  for  her  feet,  and 
made  the  waves  playful  and  tender  that  caressed 
her  gentle  limbs.  He  had  sent  beauteous  rain- 
bows to  play  around  her  reflection  as  she  gazed 
at  her  mimic  self  in  the  smooth  hollow  of  the 
rock,  where  the  water  lay  like  a mirror,  and  the 
peasants  all  knew  that  the  sea  loved  the  lady, 
and  kept  his  rough  temper  all  the  day  serene 
after  she  had  paid  him  a visit. 

But  one  day  the  sea,  like  many  a lover,  grew 
inconstant,  and  a rough  wave,  mountain  high, 
and  filled  with  angry  monsters,  impertinent  sea- 
nymphs,  and  rough  mermen,  rose  over  the  poor 
little  countess,  and  carried  her  and  her  jewels 
far  away  into  the-  darkness  and  terror  of  the 
great  deep.  Her  maidens,  who  were  watching 
from  the  shore,  ran  to  her  rescue,  but  she  was 
gone,  and  they  fled  hither  and  thither  calling 
aloud  for  help. 

Their  cries  attracted  a fisherman  who  was 
plying  his  net  near  at  hand,  and  he  ventured 
out  to  find  the  lady.  Presently  he  discovered 
something  white  on  a distant  reek,  and  rowing 
up  to  it,  discovered  it  to  be  the  pale  body  of  the 
beauteous  lady.  He  took  her  up  carefully,  and 
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canied  her  back  to  her  own  domain.  Calling 
her  distracted  maidens  together,  he  left  her  in 
their  charge,  telling  them  that  lifo  was  not  ex- 
tinct, while  he,  not  waiting  for  any  reward, 
rowed  rapidly  away. 

The  distracted  sewing-women  wrapped  her 
in  their  shawls,  rubbed  her  fair  limbs,  and  final- 
ly restored  consciousness.  Then,  when  she  be- 
gan to  breathe  freely,  did  they  for  the  first  time 
discover  that  her  jewels  were  gone ! that  the 
long  white  robe  which  she  wore  was  all  that  the 
angry  and  treacherous  sea  had  left  her. 

When  she  became  strong  enough  to  speak 
to  them,  she  told  them  that  the  wave  was  filled 
with  chattering  sea-nymphs,  who  attacked  her, 
pulling  the  diamonds  from  her  ears,  the  brace- 
lets from  her  arms,  the  rings  from  her  fingers. 
She  told  them  how  an  ugly  merman  had  seized 
the  pearl  necklace  and  tom  it  forcibly  from  her 
— and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a bloody  wound 
on  the  white  bosom,  where  the  monster’s  tal- 
ons had  mistaken  the  fairness  of  nature  for  the 
gleam  of  the  gems. 

When  they  reached  the  castle.  Father  Am- 
brose, the  confessor  of  the  lady,  met  them,  and 
heard  the  story.  Father  Ambrose  was  a ven- 
erable but  a sardonic  old  gentleman ; and  he 
had  heard  so  many  very  good  stories  of  super- 
natural agencies  disproved,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  and  adventurous  life,  that  he  was  wicked- 
ly disposed  to  believe  that  the  mysterious  fish- 
erman had  stolen  the  lady’s  jewels,  and  he 
privately  sent  out  two  or  three  boats  to  search 
for  this  missing  mariner;  but  they  returned 
and  found  him  not — no,  nor  even  heard  of  him 
more.  Meantime,  the  poor  countess  bewailed 
her  losses  loudly ; but  mostly  did  she  weep 
that  her  golden  ring  with  which  Harold  had 
wedded  her,  and  on  whose  dear  face  he  had  en- 
graved the  mystic  cross  with  the  point  of  his 
dagger,  was  gone  with  all  the  rest.  And  6he 
often  said  if  she  could  but  get  that  one  golden 
circlet  back  she  would  not  regret  the  diamonds 
or  the  pearls,  but  wear  only  that  ring  forever- 
more. 

So,  what  was  the  chagrin  of  the  unbelieving 
Father  Ambrose  when,  on  the  seventh  day,  a 
fish  was  served  at  the  countess’s  board,  and  in 
his  mouth  was  her  golden  ring  1 There  was  the 
cross,  rudely  cut  with  the  dagger  point ; and  the 
countess  put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  became 
a wiser  and  a better  woman. 

And  she  was  as  good  as  her  promise.  For 
when  noble  Harold  returned,  and  offered  her 
the  jewels  which  he  had  magnificently  6tolen 
from  the  Saracenic  ladies,  she  gave  them  all 
to  Father  Ambrose,  and  told  him  to  sell  them 
and  give  the  money  to  the  poor ; and  Father 
Ambrose  took  them,  but  what  became  of  them 
after  that  this  legend  saith  not. 

Reader,  you  who  have  observed  life  with  so 
philosophical  an  eye,  have  you  never  met  a 
parallel  case,  in  your  vast  experience,  to  that 
of  the  beauteous  countess?  Have  you  never 
known  an  instance  where  a wave  of  destiny 
came  and  deluged  a woman,  and  took  from  her 


many  things  which  she  prized,  but  which  she 
could  do  without  ? and  left  her  only  that  which 
was  most  valuable — the  love  which  beautified, 
or  the  duty  which  ennobled  her  existence  ? 

****** 

Look  with  me  in  this  mirror,  which  holds 
the  image  of  a handsome,  graceful  girl  of 
twenty.  See  how  beautiful  is  her  hair,  how 
fresh  and  faultless  her  complexion.  Mark  her 
slender  waist,  and  her  round  white  arm.  Is 
there  a fault  in  this  creature  ? Yes ; patent 
and  apparent  as  her  beauty  is  her  consciousness 
Like  the  countess  in  the  legend,  she  likes  to 
see  her  jewels  sparkling  in  the  sun.  It  is  not 
enough  that  she  is  young,  lovely,  and  capable 
of  being  loved.  She  remarks  every  grace,  no- 
tices each  shade  of  color,  luxuriates  in  the 
long,  dark,  rich  hair,  and  loves  her  beauty  for 
its  own  sweet  Bake. 

See  how  mnch  talent  gleams  in  her  face ! 
She  is  not  only  beautiful,  she  is  clever.  Bright 
and  sparkling  as  her  eyes  are  the  words  which 
flow  over  her  lips.  Gay,  brilliant,  and  well- 
educated,  in  the  highest  sense,  Rosalie  Lifford 
was  the  centre  of  the  circle  where  she  moved, 
the  queen  regnant  of  her  day. 

Like  most  American  girls  of  that  day  and 
of  this,  and,  I fear,  of  all  future  time,  Rosalie 
Lifford  had  had  rather  too  much  of  her  own 
sweet  will.  Her  proud,  indulgent  father,  grati- 
fied at  her  beauty,  yielded  the  last  semblance 
of  authority  when  her  mind,  brilliant  and  tri- 
umphant, became  sufficiently  opened  and  culti- 
vated to  attract  his  notice  and  admiration.  Her 
mother,  a beautiful  and  very  high-spirited  wo- 
man, did  not  yield  so  easily.  To  her,  still 
young,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  surrounded  her  daughter,  her  faults 
and  her  dangers  seemed  greater  than  they  were. 
She  committed  the  grand  fault  of  believing  in 
her  daughter  too  little,  in  treating  her  too 
much  as  a child ; and  no  course  can  be  so  det- 
rimental to  a proud,  imperious  spirit  as  this. 
Constantly  annoyed,  constantly  aroused,  Rosa- 
lie fled  from  what  she  considered  persecution  at 
home  to  homage  and  admiration  abroad ; or 
to  the  fondness  and  admiration  of  her  fother, 
who  understood  her,  perhaps  exaggerated  her 
good  points,  and  to  whom  her  faults  could  not 
be  so  apparent  as  to  a watchful  and  sometimes 
suspicious  mother. 

The  key  to  Rosalie’s  character  was  a roman- 
tic generosity.  However  great  her  faults,  that 
never  left  her.  She  was  capable  of  any  sacri- 
fice ; life,  health,  and  ease  she  would  have 
laid  down  on  the  altar  of  this  generosity.  Sick- 
ness did  not  appall  her.  Danger,  if  met  in  de- 
fending those  she  loved,  was  dear  to  her ; and 
of  meanness,  jealousy,  and  suspicion  she  was 
incapable.  But  she  was  vain  of  her  beauty, 
her  talent.  She  was  undisciplined;  she  was 
not  patient ; she  had  a thousand  faults  ; and 
thus  it  came  that,  with  all  her  beauty  and  at- 
traction, she  was  beloved  by  many,  but  hated 
by  many  more. 

* * * * * * 
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44  Come  with  me,  Grant,  and  I will  show  yon 
three  beautiful  women.” 

Thus  said  Edgar  Lane  to  his  friend  one  day, 
as  they  approached  Mr.  Lifford’s  house. 

4 ‘ Three ! There  are  not  three  beautiful  wo- 
men in  the  world  I” 

44  Perhaps  not ; but  I will  show  you  one  who 
is  beautiful,  one  who  is  attractive,  and  a third 
who  is  both.” 

“ Then,”  said  Philip  Grant,  who  was  a man 
of  grave  and  somewhat  hanh  temper,  44  I repu- 
diate each  and  all  but  the  attractive  one.  Your 
beauty  will  attempt  to  sigh  me  out  of  my  self- 
possession  ; while  your  paragon  will  stand  at 
the  door  and  bid  me  surrender,  like  a Mtyor- 
General  in  full  uniform — I shall  enact  Cornwal- 
lis to  her  Washington.  I hate  such  women ! 
While  your  attractive  one  will  quietly  sit  down, 
wait  to  be  spoken  to,  and,  not  accustomed  to 
think  herself  invincible,  will  let  herself  alone 
and  be  simply  a woman,  a thing  I admire!” 

44  And  adroitly  fan  the  somewhat  fevered  van- 
ity of  Mr.  Grant,”  said  Lane,  laughing. 

These  two  men  loved  each  other  much,  and 
were  as  dissimilar  as  are  most  friends.  Edgar 
Lane  was  one  of  those  graceful,  handsome,  and 
gifted  mortals  whom  Nature  creates  in  some  of 
her  4 4 after-dinner  moods,”  when,  in  a splendid 
humor,  the  dame  allows  us  to  see  what  she  can 
do  if  she  pleases.  He  wanted  nothing;  nei- 
ther the  sense  and  firmness  which  is  the  base  of 
the  goodly  edifice,  nor  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishment which  is  the  acanthus  leaf  of  the 
graceful  capital.  Men  liked  and  respected  him 
even  as  much  as  women  loved  him,  and  his 
success  was  so  honorably  won  that  it  was  yield- 
ed him  almost  without  a murmur. 

Far  otherwise  was  Philip  Grant.  He  might 
be  said  to  possess  almost  no  attraction  person- 
ally, except  a good  manly  figure  and  face,  and 
an  intellectual  head.  He  had  a deep  voice — 
that  excellent  thing  in  man — but  a disagreeably 
harsh  way  of  using  it.  Early  misfortune,  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  his  own  way  up,  an  unjust  fa- 
ther, no  feminine  relatives  to  give  him  the  home 
education  so  necessary  to  strong,  willful  men. 
Philip  Grant  had  fought  the  battle  of  life  al- 
most single-handed,  and  had  come  out  victori- 
ous, but  with  some  goodly  scars.  He  was  now 
successful,  a good  lawyer,  an  eloquent  speaker. 
He  was  something  of  a celebrity.  For  written 
on  every  act  of  his  life,  and  on  every  feature  of 
his  face,  was  that  magic  word  ‘‘power.” 

The  three  ladies  who  greeted  these  young 
men  were,  Miss  Lifford,  Miss  Athcnais  Russell, 
Miss  Mary  Auchester.  Miss  Russell  was  plain, 
but  pleasing ; something  neat  and  attractive  in 
dress,  figure,  and  attitude,  redeemed  her  want 
of  beauty.  Miss  Mary  Auchester  was  a beau- 
tiful blonde,  commanding  in  figure,  and  so  hand- 
some as  to  be  a very  decided  comparison  to  Miss 
Lifford  in  point  of  beauty ; but  the  style  was  so 
different  that  it  was  often  said  that  the  two 
never  looked  as  well  as  when  together. 

Fortunately  for  the  impression  to  be  produced 
on  Mr.  Grant,  Rosalie  was  somewhat  silent  and 


languid  from  fatigue.  The  three  friends  had 
been  at  a very  late  ball  the  qight  before,  and 
were  laughing  among  themselves  at  their  own 
good-for-nothing-ness,  when  the  cards  were 
brought  up  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

“Brush  up  your  powers,  Athenais,  and  open 
your  eyes  Mary,”  said  Rosalie.  “Here  come 
Edgar  Lane  and  Philip  Grant,  the  two  most  ad- 
mirable captives  in  society.” 

Mary  AucheBter  and  Athenais  Russell  were 
not  New  Yorkers,  therefore  they  might  be  for- 
given for  not  knowing  this  fact. 

There  had  long  been  an  intimate  friendship 
between  Edgar  Lane  and  Rosalie.  People  said 
it  would  be  a match,  but  the  parties  concerned 
knew  it  would  not  be.  It  was  the  sort  of  at- 
traction which  naturally  exists  between  two  of 
a kind.  They  were  both  the  most  prominent 
young  people  of  their  set.  They  danced  beau- 
tifully together,  and  had  a great  mutual  liking, 
but  they  were  too  much  alike  to  be  in  love. 
Therefore  the  stream  of  their  friendship  ran 
smoothly  along,  each  making  the  other  some- 
thing of  a confidant,  each  feeling  the  other’s 
success  as  something  of  a personal  triumph. 

It  so  happened,  however,  as  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  the  whirl  of  New  York  society,  that 
Philip  Grant  had  never  seen  Rosalie.  He  was 
not  a society  man,  and  Edgar  Lane  had  many 
points  besides  his  society  talent  which  made  him 
attractive ; so,  although  he  had  heard  of  her  and 
she  of  him  for  a long  time,  they  met  this  morn- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Lane  seated  himself  by  Miss  Auches- 
ter, whose  fine  eyes  opened  themselves  widely 
enough  to  take  him  in.  She  talked  well  enough 
for  a very  beautiful  woman,  and  although  some- 
times a little  silly,  had  veins  of  acuteness  pene- 
trating the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil.  They 
were  soon  lost  in  a general  comparison  between 
the  rival  merits  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
— that  question  which  will  never  be  settled. 

Mr.  Grant  was  equally  divided  between  Miss 
Lifford  and  Miss  Russell.  Rosalie,  somewhat 
less  animated  than  usual,  was  simpler  and  more 
quiet  than  her  wont;  and  only  politely  sustained 
the  conversation.  Miss  Russell  listened  in  a 
very  flattering  way,  with  her  thin  lips  constant- 
ly distended  into  a smile,  which  showed  her  best 
feature,  a fine  set  of  teeth,  agreeing  generally 
with  every  thing  that  was  said,  and  sometimes 
saying  an  adroit  thing  herself. 

Mr.  Grant,  listened  to  thus  attentively,  was 
feeling  very  well,  and  comfortable  exceedingly, 
and  consequently  talked  in  his  best  style,  for- 
getting the  Cornwallis  which  he  anticipated 
acting  to  a female  Washington.  He  was  playing 
Major-General  himself  to  his  own  great  satis- 
faction, when  Miss  Rnssell  happened  to  ask  for 
some  information  about  a singular  marriage 
which  had  just  taken  place  in  New  York ; a young 
lady  of  the  first  fashion  having  married  a young 
man  very  far  beneath  her  in  social  position. 

“A  very  brave  thing  to  do,”  said  Mr.  Grant. 

“But  a very  foolish  one  in  this  instance,” 
said  Rosalie;  “for  she  is  by  no  means  a person 
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calculated  to  endure  the  4 world’s  dread  laugh,’ 
brought  up  by  persons  to  whom  the  world  is  all 
in  all,  being  herself  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
She  has  simply  followed  a foolish  impulse,  in- 
stead of  following  out  a principle,  and  made 
herself  and  all  her  family  unhappy.” 

44 1 am  very  glad  to  find  one  woman  left  in 
the  world  who  dares  be  impulsive,”  said  Mr. 
Grant,  his  lip  curling  with  scorn. 

44  There  are  too  many  left,  Mr.  Grant.  Madame 
do  Stael  says,  4 Men  should  learn  to  brave  public 
opinion,  women  to  submit  to  it,*  ” said  Rosalie. 

44  Avery  unphilosophical  and  untenable  prop- 
osition. If  public  opinion  is  wrong,  women 
should  brave  it  as  well  as  men;  if  right,  men 
should  respect  it  as  well  as  womexi.” 

“Public  opinion  is  generally  right,  in  all 
those  matters  which  concern  women.  In  all 
moral  and  intellectual  matters  men  can  reason 
dispassionately  and  well ; it  is  only  on  selfish 
and  worldly  questions  that  a specious  and  un- 
worthy public  opinion  arises,  and  it  is  that  pub- 
lic opinion  which  men  can  and  should  brave,” 
said  Rosalie. 

44 1 like  women  who  dare  to  do  unpopular 
things,  ” said  Athenais,  looking  sympathetically 
and  appealingly  at  Grant. 

4 4 1 do  not,  ” said  Rosalie,  thoroughly  aroused ; 
44 1 think  there  is  almost  always  a desire  for 
notoriety,  and  a selfish  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  in  an  unpopular  thing.” 

The  contest  waxed  warm  between  Mr.  Grant 
and  Rosalie;  Miss  Russell  constantly,  though 
ingenuously,  agreed  with  Grant,  and  lashed 
Rosalie  on  to  new  and  more  vigorous  arguments, 
Edgar  Lane,  finding  Mary  Auchester  more  and 
more  insipid,  had  become  a listener,  and  Mary 
herself  had  relapsed  into  quietude. 

Edgar  Lane  had  never  liked  Miss  Russell's 
influence  over  Rosalie ; he  had  seen  her  letters, 
and  had  heard  much  of  her,  and  during  this  in- 
terview he  imagined  he  saw  a very  wily  spirit 
at  work.  He  saw  with  regret  that  Rosalie’s 
cheeks  were  getting  flushed,  that  though  she  talk- 
ed well  and  eloquently,  that  she  was  showing  the 
imperious  side  of  her  character  more  than  the 
more  generous  side,  and  he  began  to  divert  the 
tide  a little. 

“I  am  very  much  amused,”  said  he,  44to 
see  how  far  you  have  all  drifted  from  your  own 
soundings  in  the  heat  of  argument.  Here  is 
Grant,  a man  who  adores  public  opinion,  who 
holds  to  it  as  his  sheet-anchor,  abusing  it  brave- 
ly. You,  my  dear  Miss  Rosalie,  who  do  not 
care  a penny  for  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  are  talking  like  a woman  whose  idol  is 
Mrs.  Grundy;  and  you,  Miss  Russell,  whom  I 
dare  to  say  never  did  an  unpopular  thing  in 
your  life,  and  w ould  not,  could  not  be  outre , are 
commending  an  eccentric  course,  like  a regular 
4 woman’s  rights.  ’ Now  let  us  talk  about  the 
theatre,  and  Bee  if  we  can  all  get  as  far  from 
what  we  really  think,  as  you  have  done  about 
Miss  Fanning’s  marriage.” 

Peace  reigned  after  this  until  the  gentlemen 
took  their  leave. 


In  spite  of  the  contest,  Mr.  Grant  was  more 
charmed  with  Rosalie  than  he  chose  to  acknowl- 
edge. Her  air  of  languor  and  repose  had  dis- 
armed him  when  he  entered,  her  beauty  had 
surprised  and  fascinated  him,  and  her  wit  and 
talent  piqued  him ; he  felt  a little  annoyed,  but 
wanted  to  see  her  again,  and  get  the  better  of 
the  next  argument. 

During  the  ensuing  few  months  these  young 
people  met  constantly.  The  two  fair  strangers, 

Miss  Russell  and  Mbs  Auchester,  as  visitors  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable  Rosalie  Lifford,  were 
objects  of  much  attention.  Miss  Russell,  always 
well  dressed,  always  smiling,  was  pronounced 
“very  interesting,  very  agreeable,  and  was 
Rosalie’s  shadow.” 

44  How  very  good  a girl  Miss  Russell  must 
be  to  be  willing  to  be  always  near  such  a beauty 
as  Rosalie!”  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  Mrs.  Grey  one 
evening. 

“Or  how  very  foolish  a girl!”  said  the  less 
charitable  Mrs.  Grey  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

44  She  seems  to  take,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

44 1 think  she  looks  deep,”  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

44  Perhaps  she  prefers  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
Rosalie’s  abundant  hands  to  the  dry  crust  she 
would  have  to  eat  by  herself  in  a corner.” 

44 How  much  Grant  follows  those  two  girls!” 
said  Mrs.  Brown;  4 4 and  have  you  noticed  he 
always  begins  the  evening  with  Rosalie,  and 
finbhes  it  with  Mbs  Russell  ?’* 

4 4 Do  see  Miss  Auchester  devouring  Edgar 
Lane  with  her  great  eyes ! Isn’t  she  a beauty  ? 

There  are  four  girls  dying  for  Edgar  Lane.  Fan- 
ny  Ogden  has  grown  ten  degrees  thinner  since 
Miss  Auchester  arrived.  Why  don’t  he  many 
one  of  them,  and  save  the  others  from  a linger- 
ing torture  ?” 

And  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Grey  directed 
their  amiable  tongues  and  eyes  at  some  other 
party. 

It  was  true,  Philip  Grant  determined  every 
day  to  hate  Miss  Lifford,  and  ended  by  talking 
to  her  every  evening.  Like  the  enamored  man 
who  “prayed  every  hour  that  he  might  forget 
hb  lady  love,”  he  succeeded  only  in  thinking  of 
her  all  the  time.  They  quarreled,  they  per- 
petually wounded  each  other,  they  came  to- 
gether constantly.  Miss  Russell,  always  calm, 
always  smiling,  was  near  to  soothe  the  fretted 
Philip  and  talk  him  into  composure.  If  his 
eyes  wandered  off  toward  the  handsome  Rosalie 
with  her  troop  of  satellites,  the  skillful  and 
amiable  Athenais  bore  his  pre-occupation  with- 
out noticing  it,  and,  finally — to  use  Mrs.  Grey’s 
simile — came  in  for  a crumb  of  attention  herself. 

Mary  Auchcster’s  feeble  brain  had  become  so 
entirely  filled  with  the  image  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing Edgar,  that  she  had  no  eyes  or  cars  for  any 
one  else.  lie  admired  her  beauty,  and  could  no 
more  help  being  fascinating,  poor  fellow ! than 
the  south  wind  can  help  stealing  over  a bank  of 
violets,  taking  and  giving  odor;  so  he  found 
himself  perpetually  with  a conquest  on  hand. 

Poor  Mary ! she  was  a dreadful  bore  sometimes! 
but  she  had  been  particularly  given  in  charge  to 
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Edgar  by  Rosalie  Lifford,  and  she  proved  so 
much  of  a charge  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
see  how  matters  were  going  on  between  the 
other  three,  until  one  evening  he  was  sum- 
moned by  Mrs.  Lifford  to  find  Rosalie  for  her, 
as  she  was  anxious  to  go  home. 

Miss  Auchester  appeared  dutifully  to  attend 
Mrs.  Lifford,  Miss  Russell  also  approached  with  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  air  of  being  quite  ready, 
and  leaning  on  Mr.  Grant’s  arm.  As  the  party 
stood  waiting  in  one  of  a long  suite  of  rooms 
Edgar  Lane  approached,  saying  Rosalie  would 
be  here  presently.  They  all  turned  to  look  for 
her.  She  soon  appeared,  leisurely  sauntering 
with  her  hand  in  the  arm  of  an  attendant  gen- 
tleman, and  talking  to  one  or  two  more.  She 
was  looking  superbly,  and  was  evidently  in  one 
of  her  gayest  and  most  defiant  moods. 

44  Edgar,”  said  Mrs.  Lifford,  looking  almost 
angrily  at  the  dilatory  beauty;  44 did  you  tell 
Rosalie  I was  very  tired  waiting  for  her  ?” 

44  No,  madam,  I merely  said  you  were  ready 
for  her.” 

44 Let  me  go  and  hurry  her,”  said  Athenais 
Russell,  full  of  amiable  consideration. 

So  she  walked  toward  Rosalie  with  Mr.  Grant, 
and  whispered  something  in  Rosalie’s  ear  which 
he  did  not  hear. 

Rosalie’s  color  immediately  rose,  and  leaving 
the  arm  of  her  attendant,  she  said,  angrily,  4 4 Tell 
mamma  I will  meet  her  in  the  dressing-room 
and,  darting  through  a side  door,  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

44  Miss  Lifford  does  not  seem  a very  amiable 
daughter,”  said  Mr.  Grant. 

44  But  that  is  her  only  fault,  believe  me  1”  said 
Athenais,  beseechingly  looking  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Grant  looked  very  much  as  if  he  thought 
it  a great  one,  and  hardly  answered  the  soft 
44  Good-night!”  of  the  amiable  Miss  Russell. 

Edgar  Lane  had  seen  and  heard  all  this.  He 
linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend,  and  they 
walked  together  from  the  gayly  decorated  ball- 
room. 

44  Edgar,”  said  Philip,  gloomily,  44  it  is  a mys- 
terious arrangement  that  sirens  are  yet  permit- 
ted to  trouble  the  peace  of  good  men.” 

44  Yes,  my  good  St.  Augustine,  they  come  up 
even  in  our  most  devout  and  austere  moments, 
to  ruffle  our  tranquillity.” 

44  And  even  when  we  know  them  to  be  sirens, 
and  singing  but  for  our  destruction,  still  we 
must  follow  on,  or  own  ourselves  cowards  by 
lashing  our  too-yielding  bodies  to  the  mast.” 

44  Brave  Ulysses,  there  is  one  little  siren  that 
I wish  you  would  never  listen  to  more,  and  that 
is  Miss  Athenais  Russell.” 

Philip  groaned.  4 4 The  good  little  sensible 
Russell ! Would  that  I had  never  seen  or  heard 
the  voice  of  the  siren  Rosalie  ! Edgar ! I per- 
ceived her  faults,  and  I detested  them,  from  the 
first  day  I saw  her,  but  I have  weakly  allowed 
myself  to  watch  her  magnificent  beauty,  to  hear 
her  glowing  words,  until  1,  like  all  these  other 
fools,  am  ready  to  kneel  down  under  her  car  of 
Juggernaut  and  let  her  crush  me  with  her  scorn- 


ful wheels ! Edgar,  she  has  no  heart ! She  is 
possessed  of  every  devil  that  can  live  in  the 
breast  of  proud,  defiant  woman ! She  lives  but 
to  conquer  and  break  hearts ; she  is  treacherous 
and  truthless,  and  undutiful  J” 

44  Philip  Grant,”  said  Edgar,  very  slowly,  44 if 
you  ever  use  such  terms  again,  or  say  any  thing 
disparagingly  of  my  friend  Rosalie,  we  cease  to 
be  friends.  As  it  is,  I would  call  you  to  ac- 
count for  this,  did  I not  know  that  you  are  the 
dupe  of  another  woman,  false  and  treacherous 
as  her  friend  is  generous  and  noble.  Know 
Rosalie ! I know  her  well ; she  is  a high-spirited, 
untamed  creature,  passionately  fond  of  admira- 
tion, and  undisciplined  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
Suspicion  maddens  her,  and  she  has  a querulous, 
suspicious  mother.  The  world  flatters  and  fol- 
lows her,  ber  mother  makes  home  disagreeable 
to  her : from  these  two  things  have  all  her  faults 
arisen.  No,  Philip ! yonder  star,  which  shines 
on  us  so  unwinkingly,  is  not  more  sure  of  its 
place  in  the  heavens,  than  is  Rosalie  Lifford  of 
the  hearts  of  those  who  know  her  well.  Her 
truth  is  spotless,  her  mind  incapable  of  a mean 
thought,  her  heart  of  an  ungenerous  impulse. 
Her  temper  is  faulty,  I acknowledge,  but  a no- 
bler creature  does  not  exist ! Let  me  prophesy 
that,  if  Rosalie  ever  has  a trial  (and  she  is  mor- 
tal and  sure  to  meet  with  affliction),  she  will 
come  from  the  furnace  like  gold  seven  times  re- 
fined!” 

Philip  listened  in  silence,  but  the  trail  of  the 
Berpent  was  over  him ; Athenais  had  told  him 
that  Edgar  had  long  been  in  love  with  Rosalie, 
and  that  Rosalie  had  him  in  complete  control. 

Now  Philip  Grant  did  not  believe  this,  from 
his  own  observation.  He  had  seen  from  the 
first  that  Edgar’s  devotion  to  his  friend  was  far 
too  open  and  quiet  in  its  demonstration  to  be 
love ; but  he  was  excited  and  beyond  himself 
with  passion  and  disappointment,  and  he  no 
longer  reasoned,  he  simply  felt. 

So  he  shut  his  confidence  in  his  own  breast, 
and,  shaking  Edgar’s  hand,  he  begged  him  to 
forgive  what  he  had  said  and  to  forget  it;  and 
retired  to  the  unrest  of  his  own  heart,  there  to 
feed  the  serpents  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

Poor  Mary  Auchester  was  rapidly  losing  all 
semblance  of  reason  in  her  frenzied  admiration 
of  Edgar.  44 Oh!  Rosalie,”  said  she,  “when 
they  were  alone,  44  are  those  Parma  violets  for 
me  or  you  ? did  he  send  them  ?” 

44  He,  Mary,  dear ! Papa  brought  them  home 
for  us  all !” 

44  Oh !”  groaned  Mary.  44  Has  Mr.  Lane  sent 
home  my  fan  which  he  would  take  ?” 

44  Here  it  is,  dear,  beautifully  mended.  Tif- 
fany’s man  brought  it  this  morning.” 

44  And  he  only  wanted  to  get  it  mended ! I 
thought  he  wanted  to  keep  it  ? You  may  depen  d, 
Rosalie,  if  he  saw  me  lying  dead  at  his  feet  he 
wouldn't  stoop  to  pick  me  up !” 

44  My  dear  Mary,  he  would  doubtless  fall  dead 
by  your  side,  and  we  should  have  a modem  Paul 
and  Virginia !” 

“Now  don’t  joke,  Rosalie ; I am  too  wrstch- 
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ed’  for  that,”  said  poor  Mary,  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

Mazy  Auchester  had  been  Rosalie’s  school 
friend,  and  she  still  loved  her  from  old  associa- 
tion. She  was  a most  innocent  person,  and  de- 
votedly fond  of  her  friends,  and  not  always  silly; 
so  Rosalie  felt  grieved  to  the  heart  at  her  infatu- 
ation, and  determined  to  speak  to  Edgar,  whose 
heart,  she  felt  sure,  was  not  given  to  her  beau- 
tiful, but  rather  weak-minded  friend. 

In  a most  generous  and  delicate  manner  she 
begged  of  Edgar  to  tell  her  if  he  loved  Miss  An- 
ch ester;  and  on  his  assuring  her  he  did  not,  Bhe 
told  him  he  must  absent  himself  from  her,  and 
not  give  the  public  reason  to  think  he  meant  to 
address  her ; it  might  keep  others  away ; and, 
she  continued,  “you  know  Wfe  are  weak  creat- 
ures, Edgar,  and  we  may  think  yon  mean*  more 
than  you  do.” 

Edgar  understood  the  generous  caution,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  speaker’s  motives. 

What  w as  his  horror  to  hear  in  society  short- 
ly after  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  Miss  Au- 
chester, and  that  Rosalie  Lifford  had  warned 
him  not  to  address  her ; in  short,  that  she  had 
broken  off  a match  nearly  arranged  I 

The  gentleman  could  only  deny  it ; but  his 
denial  passed  but  for  a matter  of  course,  and 
was  not  credited,  and  poor  Mary  Auchester’s 
pale  cheeks  and  languid  eyes  were  deemed  a 
sufficient  confirmation. 

The  friends  separated;  the  gay  winter  was 
over ; and  Miss  Rnssell  went  her  way  with  a 
strong  belief  in  her  scheming  head  that  Mr. 
Grant  would  follow  her. 

The  summer  brought  with  it  the  trial  which 
Edgar  Lane  had  foreseen  for  Rosalie.  A hor- 
rible pestilence  broke  out  over  the  doomed  city, 
and  spared  neither  “the  just  nor  the  unjust.” 
Rich  and  poor,  fashionable  and  obscure,  alike 
bowed  before  its  invisible  sceptre. 

Mr.  Lifford  was  attacked,  and  after  a most 
shocking  and  painful  illness,  was  consigned  to 
his  last  resting-place. 

It  was  with  a contracted  brow  and  pale  lips 
that  Edgar  Lana  again  met  Philip  Grant. 

“I  have  come  from  the  house  of  mourning,” 
said  he. 

“ Miss  Lifford  is  quite  overcome,  I hear,”  said 
Grant. 

“Miss  Lifford  is  an  angel,”  said  Edgar.  “She 
has  never  faltered.  Even  the  nurses  left  her 
poor  father  hours  before  he  died,  but  Dr.  Frank 
tells  me  sho  hung  over  him  to  the  last,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Lifford  has  since  been 
attacked,  and  Rosalie,  pale  but  strong,  has  taken 
her  place  by  her  bedside.  She  could  see  me 
but  a moment ; asked  that  I would  follow  her 
poor  father  to  the  grave,  and  left  me.” 

The  next  victim  was  Edgar  Lane  himself.  At 
the  clubs  it  was  whispered  that  Edgar  Lane  had 
been  attacked.  A few  devoted  and  fearless 
friends  went  to  his  house.  Then  to  hear  of  suf- 
ferings, such  as  seldom  come,  of  revolting  dis- 
figurement, loss  of  reason,  and,  finally,  of  the 
last  dread  scene,  when  life,  deprived  of  all  its 


nobility,  straggled  with  disease,  and  was  over- 
come. 

Philip  Grant  stood  by  his  side  from  first  to 
last.  O poor  mortality ! what  a sight  was  that, 
which  he  alone  saw,  when  the  coffin  lid  closed 
over  what  had  been  the  most  noble  and  beauti- 
ful of  Nature’s  works  1 

He  left  the  plague-ridden  city  after  his  mel- 
ancholy task  was  done,  and  came  not  back  for 
months.  . 

He  could  compare  himself  only  with  the 
“Last  Man”  of  Mrs.  Shelley’s  powerful  story, 
as  he  walked  through  the  accustomed  streets. 
The  houses  were  there,  but  the  occupants  were 
gone.  Mr.  Lifford’s  house  was  closed,  and  he 
dared  not  ask  for  Rosalie.  He  turned  shud- 
deringly  away,  as  his  eye  recognised  the  street 
through  which  he  had  followed  poor  Edgar’s  fu- 
neral the  day  before  he  left  town.  The  crowd- 
ed town  was  to  him  a wilderness.  Out  of  it 
had  gone  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  and  but 
the  shell  remained. 

We  grieve,  we  weep,  we  despair,  but  we  live. 
The  strong  man  was  but  passing  through  one  of 
the  terrible  convulsions  which  shake  the  whole 
being  to  its  foundations,  but  which  pass  away 
The  sun  comes  from  behind  the  cloud,  perhaps 
but  to  shine  upon  a grave,  but  the  flowers  spring 
again  from  the  earth,  and  the  soothing  breezes 
come.  And  over  the  ruin  of  the  edifice  our 
hearts  say : 

“We  are  bom,  we  laugh,  we  weep! 

We  love,  we  droop,  we  die ! 

Ah  1 wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep  ? 

Why  do  we  livo  or  die  ? 

Who  knows  that  secret  deep! 

Alas!  not  I." 

It  was  not  long  after  Philip’s  return  that  he 
met  an  old  friend  of  his  own  and  of  Edgar  Lane. 
From  him  he  learned  much  that  had  passed  dur- 
ing his  long  absence,  and,  with  a strong  effort, 
he  asked  for  Miss  Lifford. 

“Have  you  not  heard — ” 

Philip  put  out  his  hand  beseechingly. 

“Not  dead,  but  fearfully  disfigured.” 

Philip  put  his  hands  over  his  face.  He  had 
never  known  till  that  moment  how  much  she 
was  to  him. 

His  friend,  a man  of  most  delicate  and  rare 
generosity,  wrote  something  on  a card  and  left 
him. 

It  was  Rosalie’s  address. 

On  the  sea-shore,  not  many  miles  from  New 
York,  stood  a quiet  house  belonging  to  one  of 
her  relatives,  and  there  had  Rosalie  hidden  her 
broken  heart  and  enfeebled  body.  Her  father 
and  mother  had  died,  and  she  bad  suffered  the 
cruel  disease  which  had  taken  them  away.  Like 
the  wave  in  the  legend,  it  had  borne  away  every 
thing  but  life.  Where  was  the  glorious  beauty, 
the  proud  figure,  the  stately  step  ? Gone,  gone ! 
The  powers  of  thought  were  dimmed,  memory 
staggered  under  the  blow.  Her  eyes  were  in- 
jured so  much  that  she  might  never  again  be 
able  to  greet  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  with  these 
terrible  deprivations,  life,  at  best  a questionable 
boon,  was  granted  her. 
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But  as  the  months  rolled  on  a new  light  awoke 
in  Rosalie's  soul.  She  grew  stronger  and  more 
calm.  A great  thought  took  possession  of  her. 
It  was  this  s 44 1 live,  therefore  I live  for  a great 
purpose ; let  me  live  cheerfully  and  nobly  to  the 
end.” 

And  in  this  frame  of  mind,  a letter  from 
Philip  Grant  found  her.  It  simply  said, 

44  May  I come  and  see  you  ? We  shall  under- 
stand each  other  better.” 

He  came.  She  had  written  him  of  her  alter- 
ed appearance,  to  save  him  the  shock,  as  she 
thought,  but  he  was  not  prepared.  When  he 
saw  her  bent,  enfeebled,  and  suffering;  when 
he  heard  her  tremulous  voice,  so  different  in 
its  weakness  from  the  full  tones  of  her  better 
days;  he  could  not  bear  it,  but  sank  speechless 
into  his  chair. 

44  No,  do  not  pity  me  so  much,”  said  Rosalie, 

4 4 you  see  me  perfectly  resigned.  Ihave  lost  every 
thing ; home,  parents,  beauty,  even  health ; but  I 
assure  you  I am  sustained,  and  willing  to  live.” 

Philip  knelt  at  her  side. 

44 Now  do  I know,  dearest  lady,  that  what  I 
most  loved  on  earth  was  not,  as  I had  feared, 
your  splendid  loveliness,  or  your  brilliant  mind, 
but  a something  far  better.  Do  not  send  me 
away.  I,  too,  bring  a chastened  and  contrite 
heart  to  lay  at  your  feet  Oh  I believe  me,  life 
has  some  roses  for  us  yet ; and  if  its  brilliancy 
and  lustre  is  gone,  the  pure,  tranquil  light  of  a 
happy  love,  God's  best  gift,  is  reserved  for  ns.” 

It  was  long  before  Rosalie  could  receive  the 
truth  of  this  new  revelation.  It  was  a sudden 
revulsion  from  cold  duty  to  warm  revivifying  love. 
Mingled  with  her  many  contending  emotions 
was  the  feeling  of  mortification  that  she  could 
bring  only  her  disfigured  and  shattered  self  as  a 
reward  to  this  earnest  and  generous  affection. 
She  felt  how  proudly  and  happily  would  she 
have  given  him  the  beauty  and  glory  of  her 
yonth,  how  much  more  befitting  such  a man  as 
he  was  the  Rosalie  of  the  past — she  told  him 
often  that  she  could  not  accept  snch  generosity. 

44  If  I were  strong,  gay,  brilliant,  beautiful  as 
I once  was,  I should  be  a bride  worthy  of  you, 
my  noble  Philip ; but  broken  as  I am,  can  I con- 
sent that  you  should  bear  the  burden  of  an  in- 
valid wife,  at  best  a poor  disfigured  creature, 
through  your  whole  life  ? No.  It  is  too  much 
of  a sacrifice.” 

Then  Philip  told  her  the  legend  of  the  Count- 
ess; and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  told  her  how 
much  he  thanked  the  wave  that  had  swept  over 
her,  bearing  away,  it  was  true,  some  of  her 
sparkling  jewels,  bat  leaving  her  her  true  heart, 
her  great  and  noble  womanly  nature,  and  taking 
away  all  that  had  impaired  the  lustre  of  his 
“perfect  chrysolite.” 

Time  restored  Rosalie  some  of  her  jewels. 
She  never  again  became  beautiful,  but  her  health 
come  back,  and  her  fine  figure  and  noble  car- 
riage returned  with  it.  To  her.  husband  she 
was  beautiful  enough,  and  a happiness  which 
the ‘had  never  known  before  followed  the  dread 
experience  of  her  youth. 


They  had  been  married  several  years  before 
they  again  saw  Athenais.  In  spite  of  her  pow- 
ers of  pleasing,  Athenais  was  still  unmarried, 
and  looked  thin  and  worn.  They  had  long 
ago  discussed  her  fully,  and  had  learned  how 
nearly  she  had  separated  them ; but  they  knew 
how  much  more  44  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive,” and  they  each  extended  a hand. 

The  world,  which  she  had  served  so  faithfully, 
had  not  treated  her  with  like  devotion.  Athe- 
nais might  well  have  been  moved  by  such  gen- 
erosity. 

Bnt  in  snch  natures  as  hers,  generosity  and 
nobleness  are  plants  of  slow  growth. 

44  What  a wreck!”  she  said,  as  she  saw  Ros- 
alie. 

At  an  evening  entertainment  at  which  she 
met  them  soon  after,  she  took  care  to  say,  in 
Philip's  hearing, 

4 4 What  a downfall  is  that  of  Rosalie  Lifford, 
after  her  expectations,  to  be  married  to  Philip 
Grantl” 

The  happy  man  wears  an  impervious  coat.  No 
suit  of  chain  armor  is  so  strong  and  secure  va 
covering  os  a happin  ess  like  that  of  Philip.  Time 
was,  when  the  sharpness  of  this  tongue  could 
wound  him  to  madness.  Now  it  fell  powerless, 
and  rebounded  on  itself. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Before  that 
clear  and  penetrating  glance  Athenais  shrank. 
She  saw  the  sight,  to  her  the  most  disagreeable 
in  the  world,  the  light  of  triumphant  happiness 
on  his  face.  She  knew  that  over  this  man  her 
power  was  ended. 

Philip  thought  of  the  legend,  and  though  he 
imagined  Athenais  had  few  moral  jewels  to  lose, 
would  it  not  do  her  good  to  bathe  in  the  North 
Seat  Might  not  some  wave  break  over  her, 
and  carry  away  some  things  which  she,  too, 
would  be  benefited  by  losing? 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

BY  THOMAS  BABBDfGTON  MACAULAY. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  who  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  a magistrate 
of  Lichfield,  and  a bookseller  of  great  note  in 
the  midland  counties.  Michael's  abilities  and 
attainments  seem  to  have  been  considerable. 
He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  volumes  which  ho  exposed  to  sale,  that  the 
country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learn- 
ing. Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there 
was  a strong  religions  and  political  sympathy. 
He  was  a zealous  churchman,  and,  though  ho 
qualified  himself  for  municipal  office  by  tak- 
ing the  oaths  to  the  sovereigns  in  possession, 
was  to  the  last  a Jacobite  in  heart.  At  his 
house,  a house  which  is  still  pointed  out  to  ev- 
ery traveler  who  visits  Lichfield,  Samuel  waa 
born  on  the  18th  of  September,  1709.  In  the 
child  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities which  afterward  distinguished  the 
man  were  plainly  discernible ; great  muscular 
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strength  accompanied  by  much  awkwardness 
and  many  infirmities ; great  quickness  of  parts, 
with  a morbid  propensity  to  sloth  and  procras- 
tination; a kind  and  generous  heart,  with  a 
gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  a scrofulous  taint,  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove. 
His  parents  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
the  royal  touch  was  a specific  for  this  malady. 
In  his  third  year  he  was  taken  up  to  London, 
inspected  by  the  court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by 
the  court  chaplains,  and  stroked  and  presented 
with  a piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  One  of 
his  earliest  recollections  was  that  of  a stately 
lady  in  a diamond  stomacher  and  a long  black 
hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain.  The 
boy’s  features,  which  were  originally  noble 
and  not  irregular,  were  distorted  by  his  Inala- 
dy.  His  cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost 
for  a time  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  he  saw  but 
very  imperfectly  with  the  other.  But  the  force 
of  his  mind  overcame  every  impediment.  In- 
dolent as  he  was,  he  acquired  knowledge  with 
such  ease  and  rapidity,  that  at  every  school  to 
which  he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar. 
Prom  sixteen  to  eighteen  ho  resided  at  home, 
and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  with- 
out guidance  and  without  plan.  He  ransacked 
his  father’s  shelves,  dipped  into  a multitude  of 
hooks,  read  what  was  interesting,  and  passed 
over  what  was  dull.  An  ordinary  lad  would 
have  acquired  little  or  no  useful  knowledge  in 
such  a way ; but  much  that  was  dull  to  ordi- 
nary lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
little  Greek;  for  his  proficiency  in  that  language 
was  not  such  that  ho  could  take  much  pleasure 
in  the  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence. 
But  he  had  left  school  a good  Latinist,  and  he 
soon  acquired,  in  the  large  and  miscellaneous 
library  of  which  he  now  had  the  command,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  That 
Augustan  delicacy  of  taste,  which  is  the  boast 
of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  he  never 
possessed . But  he  was  early  familiar  with  some 
classical  writers,  who  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
best  scholars  in  the  Bixth  form  at  Eton.  He 
was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  works  of  the 
great  restorers  of  learning.  Once,  while  search- 
ing for  some  apples,  he  found  a huge  folio  vol- 
ume of  Petrarch’s  works.  The  name  excited 
his  curiosity,  and  he  eagerly  devoured  hundreds 
of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versification 
of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had 
paid  at  least  as  much  attention  to  modem  copies 
from  the  antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  him- 
self his  family  was  sinking  into  hopeless  pov- 
erty. Old  Michael  Johnson  was  much  better 
qualified  to  pore  upon  books,  and  to  talk  about 
them,  than  to  trade  in  them.  His  business  de- 
clined: his  debts  increased:  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household 
were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  sup- 
port his  son  at  either  university  ; but  a wealthy 
neighbor  offered  assistance ; and,  in  reliance  on 


promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  val- 
ue, Samuel  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  When  the  young  scholar  presented 
himself  to  the  rulers  of  that  society,  they  were 
amazed  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure  and  ec- 
centric manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extens- 
ive and  curious  information  which  he  had  picked 
up  during  many  months  of  desultory,  but  not 
unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  res- 
idence he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Ma- 
crobius;  and  one  of  the  most  learned  among 
them  declared,  that  he  had  never  known  a fresh- 
man of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford,  Johnson  resided  during  about 
three  years.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness ; 
and  his  appearance  excited  a mirth  and  a pity, 
which  were  equally  intolerable  to  his  haughty 
spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrangle  of 
Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the 
members  of  that  aristocratical  society  cast  at 
the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable  person 
placed  a new  pair  at  his  door ; but  he  spumed 
them  away  in  a fury.  Distress  made  him,  not 
servile,  but  reckless  and  ungovernable.  No 
opulent  gentleman  commoner,  panting  for  one- 
and-twenty,  could  have  treated  the  academical 
authorities  with  more  gross  disrespect.  The 
needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen  under 
the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a gate  now  adorned  with 
his  effigy,  haranguing  a circle  of  lads,  over 
w'hom,  in  spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty 
linen,  his  wit  and  audacity  gave  him  an  undis- 
puted ascendancy.  In  every  mutiny  against 
the  discipline  of  the  college  he  w as  the  ringlead- 
er. Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to  a youth 
so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by 
turning  Pope’s  Messiah  into  Latin  verse.  The 
style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Vir- 
gilian ; but  the  translation  found  many  admir- 
ers, and  was  read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  him- 
self. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts : but  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which 
he  hod  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford 
tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet  larger  than  he 
could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  quitting  the  university  with- 
out a degree.  In  the  following  winter  his  fa- 
ther died.  The  old  man  left  but  a pittance; 
and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  his  widow.  The 
property  to  which  Samuel  succeeded  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  fol- 
lowed, was  one  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The 
misery  of  that  struggle  needed  no  aggravation, 
but  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of  an  un- 
sound body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the 
young  man  left  the  university,  his  hereditary 
malady  had  broken  forth  in  a singularly  cruel 
form.  He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochon- 
driac. He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been 
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mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ; 
and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than 
his  have  often  been  thought  grounds  sufficient 
for  absolving  felons,  and  for  setting  aside  wills. 
His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his  m litterings, 
sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  him.  At  a dinner-table 
he  would,  in  a fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and 
twitch  off  a lady’s  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a 
drawing  room  T>y  suddenly  ejaculating  a clause 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an 
unintelligible  aversion  to  a particular  alley,  and 
perform  a great  circuit  rather  than  6ee  the  hate- 
ful place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  touching 
every  post  in  the  streets  through  which  he  walk- 
ed. If  by  any  chance  he  missed  a post,  he  would 
go  back  a hundred  yards  and  repair  the  omis- 
sion. Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his 
senses  became  morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagin- 
ation morbidly  active.  At  one  time  he  would 
stand  poring  on  the  town-clock  without  being 
able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he  would 
distinctly  hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles 
of£  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  A deep  melancholy  took  possession 
of  him,  and  gave  a dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  destiny.  Such 
wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven  many 
men  to  shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves. 
But  he  was  under  no  temptation  to  commit  sui- 
cide. He  was  sick  of  life ; but  he  was  afraid 
of  death ; and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable 
hour.  In  religion  he  found  but  little  comfort 
during  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection ; 
for  his  religion  partook  of  his  own  character. 
The  light  from  heaven  shone  on  him  indeed, 
but  not  in  a direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pure 
splendor.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a 
disturbing  medium : they  reached  him  refract- 
ed, dulled,  and  discolored  by  the  thick  gloom 
which  had  settled  on  his  soul ; and,  though  they 
might  be  sufficiently  clear  to  guide  him,  were 
too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind, 
this  celebrated  man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty, 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  He  re- 
mained during  about  five  years  in  the  midland 
counties.  At  Lichfield,  his  birth-place  and  his 
early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends  and 
acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by 
Henry  Hervey,  a gay  officer  of  noble  family, 
who  happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  diocese,  a man  of  distinguished  parts, 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  did  him- 
self honor  by  patronizing  the  young  adventurer, 
whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners, 
and  squalid  garb,  moved  many  of  the  petty  ar- 
istocracy of  the  neighborhood  to  laughter  or  to 
disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however,  Johnson  could 
find  no  way  of  earning  a livelihood.  He  be- 
came usher  of  a grammar-school  in  Leicester- 
shire ; ho  resided  as  a humble  companion  in  the 
house  of  a country  gentleman ; but  a life  of 
dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  haughty 


spirit.  He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there 
earned  a few  guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In 
that  town  he  printed  a translation,  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a Latin  book 
about  Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  proposals 
for  publishing  by  subscription  the  poems  of  Po- 
litian,  with  notes  containing  a history  of  modern 
Latin  verse ; but  subscriptions  did  not  come  in ; 
and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life, 
Johnson  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion 
was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter,  a widow  who  had 
children  as  old  as  himself.  To  ordinary  specta- 
tors, the  lady  appeared  to  be  a short,  fat,  coarse 
woman,  painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in 
gaudy  colors,  and  fond  of  exhibiting  provincial 
airs  and  graces  which  were  not  exactly  those  of 
the  Qiieensberrys  and  Lepels.  To  Johnson, 
however,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from 
natural  bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never 
been  in  the  same  room  with  a woman  of  real 
fashion,  his  Titty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  accomplished  of  her  sex. 
That  his  admiration  was  unfeigned  cipi  not  be 
doubted ; for  Bhe  was  as  poor  as  himself.  She 
accepted,  with  a readiness  which  did  her  little 
honor,  the  addresses  of  a suitor  who  might  have 
been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite 
of  occasional  wranglings,  proved  happier  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  lover  contin- 
ued to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding- 
day  till  the  lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year. 
On  her  monument  he  placed  an  inscription,  ex- 
tolling the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  man- 
ners ; and  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
tenderness  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic,  * * Pretty 
creature ! ” 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  \o 
exert  himself  more  strenuously  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  He  took  a house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  native  town,  and  advertised  for 
pupils.  But  eighteen  months  passed  away ; and 
only  three  pupils  came  to  his  academy.  Indeed, 
his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his  temper 
so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom* must  have  re- 
sembled an  ogre’s  den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry 
painted  grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty 
well  qualified  to  make  provision  for  the  comfort 
of  young  gentlemen.  David  Garrick,  who  was 
one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many  years  later,  to 
throw  the  best  company  of  London  into  convul- 
sions of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
capital  as  a literary  adventurer.  He  set  out 
with  a few  guineas,  three  acts  of  the  tragedy  of 
Irene  in  manuscript,  and  two  or  three  letters  of 
introduction  from  his  friend  Walmesley. 

Never  6ince  literature  became  a calling  in 
England  had  it  been  a less  gainful  calling  than 
at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up  his  residence 
in  London.  In  the  preceding  generation  a 
writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munifi- 
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cently  rewarded  by  the  government.  The  least 
that  he  could  expect  was  a pension  or  a sinecure 
place ; and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  poli- 
tics, he  might  hope  to  be  a member  of  parlia- 
ment, a lord  of  the  treasury,  an  embassador,  a 
secretary  of  state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  name  several  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  whom  the  least  successful  has 
received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  book- 
sellers. But  Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation 
in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  interval 
which  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity.  Lit- 
erature had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  great,  and  had  not  begun  to  flourish 
under  the  patronage  of  the  public.  One  man  of 
letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had  acquired  by  his  pen 
what  was  then  considered  as  a handsome  for- 
tune, and  lived  on  a footing  of  equality  with 
nobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  rep- 
utation was  established,  and  whose  works  were 
popular,  such  an  author  as  Thomson,  whose 
Seasons  were  in  every  library,  such  an  author 
as  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin  had  had  a greater 
run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beggar’s  Opera, 
was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning  his 
best  coat,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a cook- 
shop  underground,  where  he  could  wipe  his 
hands,  after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
imagine  what  humiliations  and  privations  must 
have  awaited  the  novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a 
name.  One  of  the  publishers  to  whom  Johnson 
applied  for  employment  measured  with  a scorn- 
ful eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and 
exclaimed,  4 4 You  had  better  get  a porter’s  knot, 
and  carry  trunks.”  Nor  was  the  advice  bad, 
for  a porter  was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed, 
and  as  comfortably  lodged,  as  a poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before 
Johnson  was  able  to  form  any  literary  connec- 
tion from  which  he  could  expect  more  than 
bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him. 
He  never  forgot  the  generosity  with  which  Her- 
vey,  who  was  now  residing  in  London,  relieved 
his  wants  during  this  time  of  trial.  4 4 Harry 
Hcrvey,”  said  the  old  philosopher  many  years 
later,  “was  a vicious  man;  but  he  was  very 
kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a dog  Hervey,  I shall 
love  him.”  At  Hervey’s  table  Johnson  some- 
times enjoyed  feasts  which  were  made  more 
agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in  general  he  dined, 
and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  on  sixpenny 
worth  of  meat  and  a penny  worth  of  bread  at 
an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  Bufferings 
which  he  endured  at  this  time  was  discernible 
to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his  deportment. 
His  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They 
now  became  almost  savage.  Being  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby  coats  and 
dirty  shirts,  he  became  a confirmed  sloven.  Be- 
ing often  very  hungry  when  he  sate  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a habit  of  eating  with  rav- 
enous greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of 


food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.  His  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in 
subterranean  ordinaries  and  Alamode  beefshops, 
was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a hare  that  bad 
been  kept  too  long,  or  a meat  pie  made  with 
rancid  butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  veins  swelled,  and  the  moisture 
j broke  out  on  his  forehead.  The  affronts  which 
his  poverty  emboldened  stupid  and  low-minded 
men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken  a mean 
spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even 
to  ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which, 
while  it  was  defensive  was  pardonable,  and  in 
6ome  sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into 
societies  where  he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and 
kindness.  He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into 
striking  those  who  had  token  liberties  with  him. 
All  the  sufferers,  however,  were  wise  enough  to 
abstain  from  talking  about  their  beatings,  ex- 
cept Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
booksellers,  who  proclaimed  every  where  that 
he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow 
whom  he  had  hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Li- 
brary. 

About  a year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to 
reside  in  London,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  regular  employment  from  Cave,  an  enter- 
! prising  and  intelligent  bookseller,  who  was  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
That  journal,  just  entering  on  the  ninth  year  of 
its  long  existence,  wa6  the  only  periodical  work 
in  the  kingdom  which  then  had  what  would  now 
be  called  a large  circulation.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligence. 
It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a recess,  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either 
House  without  some  disguise.  Cave,  however, 
ventured  to  entertain  his  readers  with  what  he 
called  Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  Senate  of 
Lilliput.  France  was  Blefuscu ; London  was 
Mildendo ; pounds  were  sprugs ; the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of  state ; 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad ; and 
William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub.  To 
write  the  speeches  was,  during  several  years,  the 
business  of  Johnson.  He  was  generally  fur- 
nished with  notes,  meagre  indeed,  and  inaccu- 
rate, of  what  had  been  said ; but  sometimes  he 
had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence  both  for 
the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.  He  was 
himself  a Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction — 
for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — 
but  from  mere  passion,  such  as  inflamed  the 
Capulets  against  the  Montagues,  or  the  Blues 
of  the  Roman  circus  against  the  Greens.  In  his 
infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk  about  the 
villainies  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
Church,  that  he  had  become  a furious  partisan 
when  he  could  scarcely  speak.  Before  he  was 
three  he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear 
Sacheverel  preach  at  Lichfield  cathedral,  and 
had  listened  to  the  sermon  with  as  much  respect, 
and  probably  with  as  much  intelligence,  as  any 
Staffordshire  squire  in  the  congregation.  The 
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work  which  had  been  begun  in  the  nursery  had 
been  completed  by  the  university.  Oxford, 
when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  most  Jac- 
obitical  place  in  England ; and  Pembroke  was 
one  of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford. 
The  prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London 
were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own 
Tom  Tempest.  Charles  H.  and  James  II. 
were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever  reigned. 
Laud — a poor  creature  who  never  did,  said,  or 
wrote  any  thing  indicating  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary capacity  of  an  old  woman — was  a prodigy 
of  parts  and  learning,  over  whose  tomb  Art  and 
Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden 
deserved  no  more  honorable  name  than  that 
of  “the  zealot  of  rebellion/1  Even  the  ship- 
money,  condemned  not  less  decidedly  by  Falk- 
land and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bitterest  Round- 
heads, Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to  have 
been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a gov- 
ernment the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  world — under  a government  which  allow- 
ed to  the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty  of 
speech  and  action — he  fancied  that  he  was  a 
slave;  he  assailed  the  ministry  with  obloquy 
which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the  lost  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a writer  who  had  taken  but  one-tenth 
part  of  the  license  allowed  to  him  would  have 
been  pilloried,  mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped 
at  the  cart’s- tail,  and  flung  into  a noisome  dun- 
geon to  die.  He  hated  dissenters  and  stock- 
jobbers, the  excise  and  the  army,  septennial 
, parliaments  and  continental  connections.  He 
long  had  an  aversion  to  the  Scotch — an  aversion 
of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  commence- 
ment, but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  orig- 
inated in  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  in  what  manner  debates  on  great  party 
questions  were  likely  to  be  reported  by  a man 
whose  judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by 
party  spirit.  A show  of  fairness  was  indeed 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine ; but 
Johnson  long  afterward  owned  that,  though  he 
had  saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that 
the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived — 
every  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  his 
higher  faculties — is  put  into  the  mouth  of  some 
member  of  the  opposition. 

A few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on 
these  obscure  labors,  he  published  a work  which 
at  once  placed  him  high  among  the  writers  of 
his  age.  It  is  probable  that  what  he  had  suf- 
fered during  his  first  year  in  London,  had  often 
reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble  poem 
in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  a needy  man  of  letters,  lodged 
among  the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  gar- 
rets which  overhung  the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's 
admirable  imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every 
hand,  and  were  by  many  readers  thought  supe- 
rior to  the  originals.  What  Pope  had  done  for 
Horace,  Johubou  aspired  to  do  for  Juvenal. 


The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious. 

For  between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was 
much  in  common — much  more,  certainly,  than 
between  Pope  and  Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name 
in  May,  1738.  He  received  only  ten  guineas 
for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem ; but  the  sale 
was  rapid  and  the  success  complete.  A second 
edition  was  required  within  a week.  Those 
small  critics  who  are  always  desirous  to  lower 
established  reputations  ran  about  proclaiming 
that  the  anonymous  satirist  was  superior  to  Pope 
in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department  of  literature. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honor  of 
Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  applause 
with  which  the  appearance  of  a rival  genius  was 
welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  au- 
thor of  London.  Such  a man,  he  said,  could 
not  long  be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon 
discovered ; and  Pope,  with  great  kindness,  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain  an  academical  degree  and 
the  mastership  of  a grammar-school  for  the  poor 
young  poet.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Johnson 
remained  a bookseller’s  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men — the 
most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which 
was  going  out,  and  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
die  generation  which  was  coming  in — ever  saw 
each  other.  They  lived  in  veiy  different  cir- 
cles—one  surrounded  by  dukes  and  earls,  the 
other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index-mak- 
ers. Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts 
were  pledged,  Bcrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up 
in  bed  with  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his 
blanket,  who  composed  very  respectable  sacred 
poetry  when  he  was  sober,  and  who  was  at  last 
run  over  by  a hackney-coach  when  he  was 
drunk ; Hoole,  sumamed  the  metaphysical  tai- 
lor, who,  instead  of  attending  to  his  measures, 
used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the  board 
where  he  sate  cross-legged ; and  the  penitent  im- 
postor, George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring 
all  day,  in  a humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of 
Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged 
himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theological 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  tho  city.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  persons  with  whom 
at  this  time  Johnson  consorted,  was  Richard 
Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a shoemaker's  apprentice, 
and  had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms — who  had  feast- 
ed among  blue  ribbons  in  Saint  James's  Square, 
and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  irons 
on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 

This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, sunk  at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless  pov- 
erty. His  pen  had  failed  him.  His  patrons 
had  been  taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged  by 
the  riotous  profusion  with  which  he  squandered 
their  bounty,  and  the  ungrateful  insolence  with 
which  he  rejected  their  advice.  He  now  lived 
by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison  and  Cham- 
pagne whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
borrow  a guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  un- 
successful, he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with 
some  scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to 
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rest  under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in  warm 
weather,  and,  in  cold  weather,  as  near  as  he 
could  get  to  the  furnace  of  a glass-house.  Yet, 
in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  an  inexhaustible  store  of  an- 
ecdotes about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
which  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had  observed 
the  great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  care- 
less relaxation,  had  seen  the  leaders  of  opposi- 
tion without  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  had 
heard  the  prime  minister  roar  with  laughter  and 
tell  stories  not  over  decent.  During  some  months 
Savage  lived  in  the  closest  familiarity  with  John- 
son; and  then  the  friends  parted,  not  without 
tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  to  drudge 
for  Cave,  Savage  went  to  the  west  of  England, 
lived  there  as  he  had  lived  every  where,  and,  in 
1748,  died,  penniless  and  heart-broken,  in  Bris- 
tol jail. 

Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  cu- 
riosity was  strongly  excited  about  his  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  his  not  less  extraordinary 
adventures,  a life  of  him  appeared  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men 
which  were  then  a staple  article  of  manufacture 
in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  deficient 
in  ease  and  variety;  and  the  writer  was  evi- 
dently too  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our 
language.  But  the  little  work,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a masterpiece.  No  finer  specimen 
of  literary  biography  existed  in  any  language, 
living  or  dead ; and  a discerning  critic  might 
have  confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was 
destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a new  school  of 
English  eloquence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ; but  it 
was  well  known  in  literary  circles  that  Johnson 
was  the  writer.  During  the  three  years  which 
followed,  he  produced  no  important  work ; but 
he  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  idle.  The 
fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  continued  to 
grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a man  of 
parts  and  genius ; and  the  praise  of  Warburton 
was  then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson’s 
reputation  that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  book- 
sellers combined  to  employ  him  in  the  arduous 
work  of  preparing  a Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  sum 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen 
hundred  guineas ; and  out  of  this  sum  he  had 
to  pay  several  poor  men  of  letters  who  assisted 
him  in  the  humbler  parts  of  his  task. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  address- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  politeness  of  his 
manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  taste.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a momentous 
conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  humanity ; and  he  had  since  become  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  received  Johnson’s  homage 
with  the  most  winning  affability,  and  requited  it 
with  a few  guineas,  bestowed  doubtless  in  a very 
graceful  manner,  but  was  by  no  means  desirous 
to  see  all  bis  carpets  blackened  with  the  London 
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mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right 
and  left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awk- 
ward scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  ut- 
tered strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a scare- 
crow, and  ate  like  a cormorant.  During  same 
time  Johnson  continued  to  call  on  his  patron, 
but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by  the  porter 
that  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took  the  hint, 
and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhospita- 
ble door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
have  completed  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of 
1750,  but  it  was  not  till  1755  that  he  at  length 
gave  his  huge  volumes  to  the  world.  During' 
the  seven  years  which  he  passed  in  the  drudgery 
of  penning  definitions  and  marking  quotations 
for  transcription,  he  sought  for  relaxation  in  lit- 
erary labor  of  a more  agreeable  kind.  In  1749 
he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal. It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  palm  belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  mod- 
ern poet  The  couplets  in  which  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and  sonorous, 
are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
lines  which  bring  before  us  all  Rome  in  tumult 
on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  the  laurels  on 
the  door-posts,  the  white  bull  stalking  toward 
the  Capitol,  the  statues  rolling  down  from  their 
pedestals,  the  flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minis- 
ter running  to  see  him  dragged  with  a hook 
through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a kick  at  his 
carcass  before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It 
must  be  owned,  too,  that  in  the  concluding  pas- 
sage the  Christian  moralist  has  not  made  the 
most  of  his  advantages,  and  has  fallen  decided- 
ly short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  pagan  modeL 
On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal’s  Hannibal  must 
yield  to  Johnson’s  Charles ; and  Johnson’s  vig- 
orous and  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  miseries 
of  a literary  life  must  be  allowed  to  be  superior 
to  Juvenal’s  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  Johnson  received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem, 
his  tragedy,  begun  many  years  before,  was 
brought  on  the  stage.  His  pupil,  David  Gar- 
rick, had,  in  1741,  made  his  appearance  on  a 
humble  stage  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  had  at  once 
risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors,  and  was 
now,  after  several  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
relation  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was 
of  a very  singular  kind.  They  repelled  each 
other  strongly,  and  yet  attracted  each  other 
strongly.  Nature  had  made  them  of  very  dif- 
ferent clay ; and  circumstances  had  fully  brought 
out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden 
prosperity  had  turned  Garrick’s  head.  Contin- 
ued adversity  had  soured  Johnson’s  temper. 
Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so 
great  a man  the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the 
Brussels  carpet,  which  the  little  mimic  had  got 
by  repenting,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
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what  wiser  men  had  written ; and  the  exquis- 
itely sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled  by 
the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one 
morose  cynic,  whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to 
despise,  scarcely  any  compliment  not  acidulated 
with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lichfield  men  had  so 
many  early  recollections  in  common,  and  sym- 
pathized with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on 
which  they  sympathized  with  nobody  else  in  the 
vast  population  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the 
master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like 
impertinence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the 
bearish  rudeness  of  the  master,  they  remained 
friends  till  they  were  parted  by  death.  Garrick 
now  brought  Irene  out,  with  alterations  suf- 
ficient to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
The  public,  however,  listened,  with  little  emo- 
tion, but  with  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of  mo- 
notonous declamation.  After  nine  representa- 
tions the  play  was  withdrawn.  It  is,  indeed, 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage,  and,  even 
when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  be  found  hard- 
ly worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  what  blank  verse  should  be.  A 
change  in  the  last  syllable  of  every  other  line 
would  make  the  versification  of  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  closely  resemble  the  versifica- 
tion of  Irene.  The  poet,  however,  cleared,  by 
his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  tragedy,  about  three  hundred  pounds, 
then  a great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a year  after  the  representation  of  Irene, 
he  began  to  publish  a series  of  short  essays  on 
morals,  manners,  and  literature.  This  species 
of  Composition  had  been  brought  into  fashion 
by  the  success  of  the  Tatler,  and  by  the  still 
more  brilliant  success  of  the  Spectator.  A 
crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  attempted  to 
rival  Addison.  The  Lay  Monastery,  the  Cen- 
sor, the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Champion,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
had  had  their  short  day.  None  of  them  had  ob- 
tained a permanent  place  in  our  literature  ; and 
they  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries 
of  the  curious.  At  length  Johnson  undertook 
the  adventure  in  which  so  many  aspirants  had 
failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From 
March  1 750  to  March  1752,  this  paper  continued 
to  come  out  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastic- 
ally admired  by  a few  eminent  men.  Richard- 
son, when  only  five  numbers  had  appeared,  pro- 
nounced it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Specta- 
tor. Young  and  Hartley  expressed  their  ap- 
probation not  less  warmly.  Bubb  Dodington, 
among  whose  many  faults  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  genius  and  learning  can  not  be  reck- 
oned, solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer. 
In  consequence  probably  of  the  good  offices 
of  Dodington,  who  was  then  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Prince  Frederic,  two  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  gentlemen  carried  a gracious  mes- 


sage to  the  printing-office,  and  ordered  seven 
copies  for  Leicester  house.  But  these  overtures 
seem  to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  John- 
son had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the 
great  to  last  him  all  his  life,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  haunt  any  other  door  as  he  had  haunt- 
ed the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first  very 
coldly  received.  Though  the  price  of  a^  num- 
ber was  only  twopence,  the  sale  did  not  amount 
to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were  therefore 
very  small.  But  as  soon  as  the  flying  leaves 
were  collected  and  reprinted,  they  became  pop- 
ular. The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen  thou- 
sand copies  Bpread  over  England  alone.  Sepa- 
rate editions  were  published  for  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  markets.  A large  party  pronounced  the 
stylo  perfect,  so  absolutely  perfect  that  in  some 
essays  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  him- 
self to  alter  a single  word  for  the  better.  An- 
other party,  not  less  numerous,  vehemently  ac- 
cused him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that 
his  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously 
artificial,  and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  ab- 
surdity. But  they  did  justice  to  the  acuteness 
of  his  observations  on  morals  and  manners,  to 
the  constant  precision  and  frequent  brilliancy 
of  his  language,  to  the  weighty  and  magnificent 
eloquence  of  many  serious  passages,  and  to  the 
solemn  yet  pleasing  humor  of  some  of  the  lighter 
papers.  On  the  question  of  precedence  between 
Addison  and  Johnson,  a question  which,  sev- 
enty years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity 
has  pronounced  a decision  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain  and  his 
butler,  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb,  the 
Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Journal  of  the  Retired  Cit- 
izen, the  Everlasting  Club,  the  Dunmow  Flitch, 
the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum,  the  Visit  to 
the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey,  are 
known  to  every  body.  But  many  men  and  wo- 
men, even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  un- 
acquainted with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy, 
Quisquilius  and  Venustulus,  the  Allegory  of 
Wit  and  Learning,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Revo- 
lutions of  a Garret,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Anin- 
gait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a sad  and 
gloomy  hoar.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given 
over  by  the  physicians.  Three  days  later  she 
died.  She  left  her  husband  almost  broken- 
hearted. Many  people  had  been  surprised  to 
Bee  a man  of  his  genius  and  learning  stooping 
to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
silly,  affected  old  woman  with  superfluities, 
which  she  accepted  with  but  little  gratitude. 
But  all  his  affectidn  had  been  concentrated  on 
her.  He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  neither 
son  nor  daughter.  To  him  she  was  beautiful  as 
the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady  Mary.  Her 
opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  important  to 
him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. The  chief  support  which  had  sustained 
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him  through  the  most  arduous  labor  of  his  life 
was  the  hope  that  she  would  enjoy  the  fame  and 
the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from  his  Dic- 
tionary. She  was  gone ; and,  in  that  vast  laby- 
rinth of  streets,  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  labori- 
ous years,  the  Dictionary  was  at  length  com- 
plete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this 
great  work  would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent 
and  accomplished  nobleman  to  whom  the  Pro- 
spectus had  been  addressed.  He  well  knew  the 
value  of  such  a compliment;  and  therefore, 
when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  soothe,  by  a show  of  zealous  and 
at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kind- 
ness, the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded. 
Since  the  Ramblers  had  ceased  to  appear,  the 
town  had  been  entertained  by  a journal  called 
The  World,  to  which  many  men  of  high  rank 
and  fashion  contributed.  In  two  successive 
numbers  of  the  World,  the  Dictionary  was,  to 
use  the  modern  phrase,  puffed  with  wonderful 
skill.  The  writings  of  Johnson  were  warmly 
praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a Dictator,  nay,  of 
a Pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decis- 
ions about  the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of 
words  should  be  received  as  final.  His  two  fo- 
lios, it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bought  by 
every  body  who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It 
was  soon  known  that  these  papers  were  written 
by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  resentment  of 
Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a let- 
ter written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of 
thought  and  language,  he  repelled  the  tardy 
advances  of  his  patron.  The  Dictionary  came 
forth  without  a dedication.  In  the  preface  the 
author  truly  declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to 
the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly 
and  pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  ma- 
levolent of  all  the  enemies  of  his  fame,  Horne 
Tooke,  never  could  rea<J  that  passage  without 
tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson 
full  justice,  and  something  more  than  justice. 
The  best  lexicographer  may  well  be  content  if 
his  productions  are  received  by  the  world  with 
cold  esteem.  But  Johnson’s  Dictionary  was 
hailed  with  nn  enthusiasm  9uch  as  no  similar 
work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed  the  first 
dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of 
thought  and  command  of  language,  and  the  pas-  j 
sages  quoted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philoso- 
phers, are  so  skillfully  selected  that  a leisure 
hour  may  always  be  very  agreeably  spent  in  i 
turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  j 
resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  one ' 
great  fault.  Johnson  was  a wretched  etymolo-  j 
gist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Ten-  | 
tonic  language  except  English,  which  indeed, 
as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a Teutonic  language ; 


and  thus  he  waB  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson’s 
fame,  added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means. 
The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which  the  book- 
sellers had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced 
and  spent  before  the  last  sheets  issued  from  the 
press.  It  i9  painful  to  relate  that,  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  this  great  work,  he  was  arrested  and  car- 
ried to  spunging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend 
Richardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man 
who  had  been  formally  sainted  by  the  highest 
authority  as  Dictator  of  the  English  language  to 
supply  his  wants  by  constant  toil.  He  abridged 
his  Dictionary.  He  proposed  to  bring  out  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  by  subscription ; and  many 
subscribers  sent  in  their  names,  and  laid  down 
their  money ; but  he  soon  found  the  task  so  lit- 
tle to  his  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  attractive 
employments.  He  contributed  many  papers  to 
a new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the 
Literary  Magazine.  Few  of  these  papers  have 
much  interest ; but  among  them  was  the  very 
best  thing  that  he  ever  wrote,  a masterpiece 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the 
review  of  Jenyns’s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the 
first  of  a series  of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler. 
During  two  years  these  essays  continued  to  ap- 
pear weekly.  They  were  eagerly  read,  widely 
circulated,  and,  indeed,  impudently  pirated  whilo 
they  were  still  in  the  original  form,  and  had  a 
large  sale  when  collected  into  volumes.  The 
Idler  may  be  described  as  a second  part  of  the 
Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weak- 
er than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers, 
his  mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth 
year,  died  at  Lichfield.  It  was  long  since  he 
had  seen  her ; but  he  had  not  failed  to  contrib- 
ute largely  out  of  his  small  means,  to  her  com- 
fort. In  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  her  fu- 
neral, and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had  left, 
he  wrote  a little  book  in  a single  week,  and  sent 
off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without  reading  them 
over.  A hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for  the 
copyright ; and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause 
to  be  pleased  with  their  bargain ; for  the  book 
was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though 
such  ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have 
been  grievously  disappointed  when  they  found 
that  the  new  volume  from  the  circulating  library 
was  little  more  than  a dissertation  on  the  au- 
thor's favorite  theme,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes ; that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  was  with- 
out a mistress,  and  the  Princess  without  a lover ; 
and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up.  The 
style  was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy. 
The  Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review 
took  different  sides.  Many  readers  pronounced 
the  writer  a pompons  pedant,  who  would  never 
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use  a word  of  two  syllables  where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  use  a word  of  six,  and  who  coaid  not 
make  a waiting  woman  relate  her  adventures 
without  balancing  every  noun  with  another 
noun,  and  every  epithet  with  another  epithet. 
Another  party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with  de- 
light numerous  passages  in  which  weighty  mean- 
ing was  expressed  with  accuracy  and  illustrated 
with  splendor.  And  both  the  censure  and  the 
praise  were  merited. 

About  the  plan  of  Rasselas  little  was  said  by 
the  critics ; and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might 
seem  to  invite  severe  criticism.  Johnson  has 
frequently  blamed  Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascribing 
to  one  age  or  nation  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  another.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  not  sinned  in 
this  way  more  grievously  than  Johnson.  Ras- 
selas and  Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  Abyssinans  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes 
is  the  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century ; and 
the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly 
of  that  law  of  gravitation  which  Newton  discov- 
ered, and  which  was  not  fully  received  even  at 
Cambridge  till  the  eighteenth  century.  What 
a real  company  of  Abyssians  would  have  been 
may  be  learned  from  Bruce’s  Travels.  But 
Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  filthy  sav- 
ages, ignorant  of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with 
raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows,  into  philoso- 
phers as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as  himself  or 
his  friend  Burke,  and  into  ladies  &b  highly  ac- 
complished as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of  En- 
gland to  Egypt.  Into  a land  of  harems,  a land 
of  polygamy,  a land  where  women  are  married 
without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirt- 
ations and  jealousies  of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a 
land  where  there  is  boundless  liberty  of  divorce, 
wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact. 
“ A youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or 
baonght  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances, 
reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of 
each  other.  Such,”  says  Rasselas,  “ is  the  com- 
mon process  of  marriage.”  Such  it  may  have 
been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assured- 
ly not  at  Cairo.  A writer  who  was  guilty  of 
such  improprieties  had  little  right  to  blame  the 
poet  who  made  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  and  rep- 
resented Julio  Romano  as  flourishing  in  the  days 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi^ 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described, 
Johnson  supported  himself  till  the  year  1762. 
In  that  year  a great  change  in  his  circumstan- 
ces took  place.  He  had  from  a child  been  an 
enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite 
prejudices  had  been  exhibited  with  little  dis- 
guise both  in  his  works  and  in  his  conversation. 
Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary,  he 
had,  with  a strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment, 
inserted  bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on 
the  Whig  party.  The  excise,  which  was  a fa- 
vorite resource  of  Whig  financiers,  ho  had  des- 
ignated as  a hateful  tax.  He  had  railed  against 
the  commissioners  of  excise  in  language  so  ooane  | 


that  they  had  seriously  thought  of  prosecuting 
him.  He  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented 
from  holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name 
as  an  example  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ren- 
egade.” A pension  he  had  defined  as  pay  given 
to  a state  hireling  to  betray  his  country ; a pen- 
sioner as  a slave  of  state  hired  by  a stipend  to 
obey  a master.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  au- 
thor of  these  definitions  would  himself  be  pen- 
sioned. But  that  was  a time  of  wonders.  George 
the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne ; and  had, 
in  the  course  of  a few  months,  disgusted  many 
of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of  the 
old  enemies  of  his  house.  The  city  was  becom- 
ing mutinous.  Oxford  was  becoming  loyaL 
Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were  murmuring. 
Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to 
kiss  hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a Tory,  and  could  have  no 
objection  to  Johnson’s  Toryism.  Bute  wished 
to  be  thought  a patron  of  men  of  letters ; and 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  one 
of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  A 
pension  of  three  hundred  a year  was  graciously 
offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a change  m Johnson’s 
; whole  way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
boyhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urg- 
ing him  to  the  daily  toil.  He  was  at  liberty, 
after  thirty  years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  in- 
dulge his  constitutional  indolence,  to  lie  in  bed 
till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up  talking, 
till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either 
the  printer’s  devil  or  the  sheriff’s  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  him- 
self to  perform.  He  had  received  large  sub- 
scriptions for  his  promised  edition  of  Shako- 
peare  ; he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  dur- 
ing some  years ; and  he  could  not  without  dis- 
grace omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 
His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make 
an  effort ; and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his 
resolutions,  month  followed  month,  year  fol- 
lowed year,  and  nothing  was  done.  He  prayed 
fervently  against  his  idleness;  he  determined, 
as  often  as  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  lie 
would  no  longer  doze  away  and  trifle  away  his 
time ; but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay  resisted 
prayer  and  sacrament.  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  made  up  of  self-reproaches.  “My 
indolence,”  ho  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1764, 
“ has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness.  A kind 
of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that 
I know  not  what  has  become  of  the  last  year. " 
Easter  1765  came,  and  found  him  still  in  the 
same  state.  “My  time,”  he  wrote,  “ has  been 
unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a dream  that 
has  left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows 
confused,  and  I know  not  how  the  days  pass 
over  me.”  Happily  for  his  honor,  the  charm 
w hich  held  him  captive  was  at  length  broken  by 
no  gentle  or  friendly  hand.  He  had  been  weak 
enough  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a story  about 
a ghost  which  haunted  a house  in  Cock  Lane, 
and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his 
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friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a communication  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But 
the  spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity, 
remained  obstinately  silent;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  a naughty  girl  of  eleven  had  been 
amusing  herself  by  making  fools  of  so  many  phi- 
losophers. Churchill,  who,  confident  in  his 
powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning  with 
party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  estab- 
lished fame  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  cele- 
brated the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  cantons, 
nicknamed  Johnson  Pomposo,  asked  where  the 
book  was  which  had  been  so  long  promised  and 
so  liberally  paid  for,  and  directly  accused  the 
great  moralist  of  cheating.  This  terrible  word 
proved  effectual ; and  in  October  1765  appeared, 
after  a delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of 
Shakspeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson’s  character 
for  honesty,  but  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of 
his  abilities  and  learning.  The  preface,  though 
it  contains  some  good  passages,  is  not  in  his  best 
manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  are  those  in 
which  ho  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
attentively  ho  had  during  many  years  observed 
human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best  speci- 
men is  tho  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhelm 
Meister’s  admirable  examination  of  Hamlet. 
But  here  praise  must  end.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a more  slovenly,  a more  worthless 
edition  of  any  great  classic.  The  reader  may 
turn  over  play  after  play  without  finding  one 
happy  conjectural  emendation,  or  one  ingenious 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a passage  which 
had  baffled  preceding  commentators.  Johnson 
had,  in  his  Prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken,  because  he  had,  os  a lexicographer, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a wider  view 
of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. That  his  knowledge  of  our  literature 
was  extensive  is  indisputable.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  altogether  neglected  that  very 
part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  should  be 
conversant  It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a nega- 
tive. Yet  little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion, 
that  in  the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  English 
Dictionary  there  is  not  a single  passage  quoted 
from  any  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  ex- 
cept Shakspeare  and  Ben..  Even  from  Ben  the 
quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might  easily,  in  a 
few  months,  have  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this 
was  a necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken.  He  would  doubtless  have 
admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurd- 
ity in  a man  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having 
ever  in  his  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read 
a single  sdbne  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Web- 


ster, Marlow,  Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  His  de- 
tractors were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  Those  who 
most  loved  and  honored  him  had  little  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duty  of  a commentator.  He  had,  however, 
acquitted  himself  of  a debt  which  had  long  lain 
heavy  on  his  conscience,  and  he  sank  back  into 
the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
roused  him.  He  long  continued  to  live  upon 
the  fame  which  he  had  already  won.  lie  was 
honored  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a 
Doctor’s  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a 
professorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an  inter- 
view, in  which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  so  excellent  a writer  would 
not  cease  to  write.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  1765  and  1775  Johnson  published  only 
two  or  three  political  tracts,  the  longest  of  which 
he  could  have  produced  in  forty-eight  hours,  if 
he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on  the  Life  of  Sav- 
age and  on  liasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue 
was  active.  The  influence  exercised  by  his 
conversation,  directly  upon  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world, 
was  altogether  without  a parallel.  His  collo- 
quial talents  were  indeed  of  the  highest  order. 
He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discernment,  wit, 
humor,  immense  knowledge  of  literature  and  of 
life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he 
wrote.  Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his 
lips  was  as  correct  in  structure  as  the  most 
nicely  balanced  period  of  the  Rambler.  But  in 
his  talk  there  were  no  pompous  triads,  and  little 
more  than  a fair  proportion  of  words  in  oxify 
and  ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigor. 
He  uttered  his  short,  w eighty,  and  pointed  sen- 
tences with  a power  of  voice,  and  a justness  and 
energy  of  emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rollings 
of  his  huge  form,  and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings 
and  puffings  in  which  the  peals  of  his  eloquence 
generally  ended.  Nor  did  the  laziness  w hich 
made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk 
prevent  him  from  giving  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste, 
of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact 
and  so  forcible  that  it  might  have  been  printed 
without  the  alteration  of  a word,  w as  to  him  no 
exertion,  but  & pleasure.  He  loved,  as  he  said, 
to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out.  He  was 
ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind 
on  any  body  who  would  start  a subject,  on  a 
fellow-passenger  in  a stage  coach,  or  on  the 
person  who  sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in 
an  eating-house.  But  his  conversation  was  no- 
w'here  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  a few  friends,  whose  abilities  and 
knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he  once  expressed 
it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that  he  threw. 
Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves  into 
a club,  which  gradually  became  a formidable 
power  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  The 
verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new 
books  were  speedily  known  over  all  London, 
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mod  were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a whole  edition  in 
a day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service 
of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook.  Nor 
shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider 
what  great  and  various  talents  and  acquire- 
ments met  in  the  little  fraternity.  Goldsmith 
was  the  representative  of  poetry  and  light  liter- 
ature, Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political 
eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and 
Jones,  the  greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Gar- 
rick brought  to  the  meeting  his  inexhaustible 
pleasantry,  his  incomparable  mimiciy,  and  his 
consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect  Among 
the  most  constant  attendants  were  two  high- 
born and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound 
together  by  friendship,  but  of  widely  different 
characters  and  habits : Bennet  Langton,  distin- 
guished by  his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  tho 
orthodoxy  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  life ; and  Topham  Beauclerk,  renowned 
for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay  world, 
his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To 
predominate  over  such  a society  was  not  easy. 
Yet  even  over  such  a society  Johnson  predomin- 
ated. Burke  might  indeed  have  disputed  the 
supremacy  to  which  others  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting.  But  Burke,  though  not 
generally  a very  patient  listener,  was  content  to 
take  the  second  part  when  Johnson  was  present ; 
and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many  emi- 
nent men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as 
Johnson’s  club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body 
was  one  to  whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part 
of  its  celebrity,  yet  who  was  regarded  with  little 
respect  by  his  brethren,  and  had  not  without 
difficulty  obtained  a seat  among  them.  This 
was  James  Boswell,  a young  Scotch  lawyer, 
„ heir  to  an  honorable  name  and  a fair  estate. 
That  he  was  a coxcomb  and  a bore,  weak,  vain, 
pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could 
not  reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humor,  no 
eloquence,  is  apparent  from  his  writings.  And 
yet  his  writings  are  read  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  are  likely  to 
be  read  as  long  as  the  English  exists,  either  as  a 
living  or  as  a dead  language . Nature  had  made 
him  a slave  and  an  idolater.  His  mind  resem- 
bled those  creepers  which  the  botanists  call 
parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  cling- 
ing round  the  stems  and  imbibing  the  juices  of 
stronger  plants.  He  must  have  fastened  him- 
self on  somebody.  He  might  have  fastened 
himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have  become  the  fiercest 
patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society.  He  might 
have  fastened  himself  on  Whitfield,  and  have 
become  the  loudest  field  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  a happy  hour  he 
fastened  himself  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might 
seem  ill  matched.  For  Johnson  had  early  been 
prejudiced  against  Boswell’s  country.  To  a 
man  of  Johnson’s  strong  understanding  and  irri- 
table temper,  the  silly  egotism  and  adulation  of 
Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing  as  rlic  con- 
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stant  buzz  of  a fly.  Johnson  hated  to  be  ques- 
tioned ; and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising 
him  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  pro- 
pounded such  questions  as,  “What  would  you 
do,  Sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a tower  with  a 
baby  ?”  Johnson  was  a water  drinker  and  Bos- 
well was  a winebibber,  and  indeed  little  better 
than  a habitual  sot.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between  two 
such  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was 
sometimes  provoked  into  fits  of  passion,  in  which 
he  said  things  which  the  small  man,  during  a 
few  hours,  seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel, 
however,  was  soon  made  up.  During  twenty 
years  the  disciple  continued  to  worship  the 
master : the  master  continued  to  scold  the  dis- 
ciple, to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The 
two  friends  ordinarily  resided  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Boswell  practiced  in 
the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could 
pay  only  occasional  visits  to  London.  During 
those  visits  his  chief  business  was  to  watch  John- 
son, to  discover  all  Johnson’s  habits,  to  turn  die 
conversation  to  subjects  about  which  Johnson 
was  likely  to  say  something  remarkable,  and  to 
fill  quarto  note-books  with  minutes  of  what 
Johnson  had  said.  In  this  way  were  gathered 
the  materials,  out  of  which  was  afterward  con- 
structed the  most  interesting  biographical  work 
in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson 
formed  a connection  less  important  indeed  to  his 
fame,  but  much  more  important  to  his  happi- 
ness, than  his  connection  with  Boswell.  Heniy 
Thrale,  one  of  the  most  opulent  brewers  in  the 
kingdom,  a man  of  sound  and  cultivated  under- 
standing, rigid  principles,  and  liberal  spirit,  was 
married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert,  young  women,  who  are 
perpetually  doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly 
right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they  may,  are* 
always  agreeable.  In  1 765  the  Thrales  became’ 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  and  the  acquaintance* 
ripened  fast  into  friendship.  They  were  aston- 
ished and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation. They  were  flattered  by  finding  that 
a man  so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house* 
to  any  other  in  London.  Even  the  peculiari- 
ties which  seemed  to  unfit  him  for  civilised  so- 
ciety, his  gesticulations,  his  rollings,  his  puff- 
ings, his  mutterings,  tho  strange  way  in  which' 
he  put  on  his  clothe^  « >■  • ravenous  eagerness* 
with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rude- 
ness, his  occasional  ferocity,  increased  the  in- 
terest which  his  new  associates  took  in  him. 
For  these  things  were  the  crnel  marks  left  be- 
hind by  a life  which  had  been  one  long  conflict 
with  disease  and  with  adversity.  In  a vulgar 
hack  writer,  such  oddities  would  have  excited 
only  disgust.  But  in  a man  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  virtue,  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to 
admiration  and  esteem.  Johnson  soon  had  an 
apartment  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark,  and  a 
still  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the  villa  of  his 
friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A large  part 
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of  every  year  he  passed  in  those  abodes,  abodes 
which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxu- 
rious indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in 
which  he  had  generally  been  lodged.  But  his 
chief  pleasures  were  derived  from  what  the  as- 
tronomer of  his  Abyssinian  tale  called  “the  en- 
dearing elegance  of  female  friendship.”  Mrs. 
Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him,  coaxed  him, 
and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by  her 
flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to 
his  reproofs  with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper. 
When  he  was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind, 
she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.  No  com- 
fort that  wealth  could  purchase,  no  contrivance 
that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to  work  by  woman- 
ly compassion,  could  devise  was  wanting  to  his 
sick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an 
affection  pure  as  the  affection  of  a father,  yet 
delicately  tinged  with  a gallantry,  which,  though 
awkward,  must  have  been  more  flattering  than 
the  attentions  of  a crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried 
in  the  names,  now  obsolete,  of  Buck  and  Mac- 
caroni.  It  should  seem  that  a full  half  of  John- 
son’s life,  during  about  sixteen  years,  was  passed 
under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He  accompanied 
the  family  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  sometimes 
to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to  Paris. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a house  in  one  of 
the  narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of 
Fleet  Street.  In  the  garrets  was  his  library,  a 
f large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  books, 
falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with  dust  On 
a lower  floor  he  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  re- 
galed a friend  with  a plain  dinner,  a veal  pie, 
or  a leg  of  lamb  and  spinage,  and  a rice  pud- 
ding. Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  dur- 
ing his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that 
ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of  the 
establishment  Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady 
named  Williams,  whose  chief  recommendations 
were  her  blindness  and  her  poverty.  But,  in 
spite  of  her  murmurs  and  reproaches,  he  gave 
an  asylum  to  another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as 
herself,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose  family  he  had 
known  many  years  before  in  Staffordshire.  Room 
was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
and  for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  gen- 
erally addressed  as  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom 
her  generous  host  called  Polly.  An  old  quack 
doctor  named  Levett,  who  bled  and  dosed  coal- 
heavers  and  hackney  coachmen,  and  received 
fpr  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon,  glasses 
of  gin,  and  sometimes  a little  copper,  completed 
this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and 
with  Johnson’s  negro  servant  Frank.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  transferred  their  hostilities 
from  the  servant  to  the  master,  complained  that 
a better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and  railed 
or  maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to 
make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the 
* haughtiest  and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who 
was  but  too  prompt  to  resent  any  thing  which 
.looked  like  a slight  on  the  part  of  a purse-proud 


bookseller,  or  of  a noble  and  powerful  patron, 
bore  patiently  from  mendicants,  who,  but  for 
his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the  workhouse, 
insults  more  provoking  than  those  for  which  he 
had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance 
to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Polly  and  Levett,  con- 
tinued to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described 
was  interrupted  in  Johnson’s  sixty-fourth  year 
by  an  important  event.  He  had  early  read  an 
account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near 
him  a land  peopled  by  a race  which  was  still  as 
rude  and  simple  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A wish 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a state  of 
society  so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he  had  ever 
seen  frequently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome 
his  habitual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the 
smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  had 
not  Boswell  importuned  him  to  attempt  the  ad- 
venture, and  offered  to  be  his  squire.  At  length, 
in  August,  1773,  Johnson  crossed  the  Highland 
line,  and  plunged  courageously  into  what  was 
then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a 
dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wander- 
ing about  two  months  through  the  Celtic  region, 
sometimes  in  rude  boats  which  did  not  protect 
him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shag- 
gy poneys  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight, 
he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a mind  full 
of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During  the 
following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775, 
his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and 
was,  during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  literature.  The  book  is  still 
| read  with  pleasure.  The  narrative  is  entertain- 
ing; the  speculations,  whether  sound  or  un- 
sound, are  always  ingenious ; and  the  ityle, 
though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat 
easier  and  more  graceful  than  that  of  his  early 
writings.  His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  had 
at  length  become  little  more  than  matter  of 
jest;  and  whatever  remained  of  the  old  feel* 
ing  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind 
and  respectful  hospitality  with  which  he  had 
been  received  in  every  part  of  Scotland.  It 
was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian 
polity  and  ritual,  or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to 
I the  hedgerows  and  parks  of  England  should  not 
! be  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and 
i East  Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson’s 
; tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The  most  enlightened 
Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their  head, 
were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  igno- 
rant Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a' little 
unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  much 
eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to 
consider  as  the  enemy  of  their  country  with 
libels  much  more  dishonorable  to  their  country 
than  any  thing  that  he  had  ever  said  or  written. 
They  published  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers, 
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articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny  pamphlets, 
five-shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused  John- 
son for  being  blear-eyed ; another  for  being  a 
pensioner;  a third  informed  the  world  that  one 
of  the  Doctor’s  ancles  had  been  convicted  of 
felony  in  Scotland,  and  had  fonnd  that  there 
was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpher- 
son,  whose  Fingal  had  been  proved  in  the  Jour- 
ney to  be  an  impudent  forgery,  threatened  to 
take  vengeance  with  a cane.  The  only  effect 
of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some  time, 
with  a cudgel,  which,  if  the  impostor  had  not 
been  too  wise  to  encounter  it,  would  assuredly 
have  descended  upon  him,  to  borrow  the  sublime 
language  of  his  own  epic  poem,  “ like  a ham- 
mer on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace.” 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice 
whatever.  He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be 
drawn  into  controversy ; and  he  adhered  to  his 
resolution  with  a steadfastness  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary  because  he  was,  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  of  the  stuff  of  which  con- 
troversialists are  made.  In  conversation  he  was 
a singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dis- 
putant. When  at  a loss  for  good  reasons,  he 
had  recourse  to  sophistry ; and  when  heated  by 
altercation,  he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm 
and  invective.  But  when  he  took  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  his  whole  character  seemed  to  be  changed. 
A hundred  bad  writers  misrepresented  him  and 
reviled  him ; but  not  one  of  the  hundred  could 
boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him  worthy 
of  a refutation,  or  even  of  a retort.  The  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  MacNichols,  and  Hendersons 
did  their  best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  give  them  importance  by  answering 
them.  But  the  reader  will  in  vain  search  his 
works  for  any  allusion  to  Kenrick  or  Campbell, 
to  MacNichol  or  Henderson.  One  Scotchman, 
bent  on  vindicating  the  fame  of  Scotch  learn- 
ing, defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a detestable 
Latin  hexameter. 

44  Maxime,  si  to  vis,  cnplo  contendere  tecum.” 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge. 
He  had  learned,  both  from  his  own  observation 
and  from  literary  history,  in  which  he  was  deep- 
ly read,  that  the  place  of  books  in  the  public  es- 
timation is  fixed,  not  by  what  is  written  about 
them,  but  by  what  is  written  in  them ; and  that 
an  author  whose  works  are  likely  to  live  is  very 
unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detractors 
whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always 
maintained  that  fame  was  a shuttle-cock,  which 
could  be  kept  up  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as 
well  as  beaten  forward,  and  which  would  soon 
fell  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No  say- 
ing was  oftener  in  his  month  than  that  fine  apo- 
thegm of  Bentley,  that  no  man  was  ever  written 
down  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a few  months  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson 
did  what  none  of  his  envious  assailants  could 
have  done,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  succeeded 


in  writing  himself  down.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies  had  reached 
a point  at  which  no  amicable  adjustment  was 
possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  impending; 
and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
eloquence  of  Johnson  might,  with  advantage,  be 
employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  op- 
position here,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  He  had  already  written  two  or  three 
tracts  in  defense  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy of  the  government ; and  those  tracts,  thongh 
hardly  worthy  of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the 
crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  ou  the  counters 
of  Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  taxation 
No  Tyranny  was  a pitiable  failure.  The  very 
title  was  a silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been 
recommended  to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a 
jingling  alliteration  which  he  ought  to  have  de- 
spised. The  arguments  were  such  as  boys  use 
in  debating  societies.  The  pleasantry  was  as 
awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a hippopotamus. 
Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that,  in  this 
unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of 
his  master’s  powers.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  the  strong  faculties  which  had  produced  the 
Dictionary  and  the  Rambler  were  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of  disease,  and  that 
the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by 
writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a great  mistake.  Johnson  had 
failed,  not  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous 
than  when  he  wrote  Rosselas  in  the  evenings 
of  a week,  bnt  because  he  had  foolishly  chosen, 
or  suffered  othere  to  choose  for  him,  a subject 
such  os  he  would  at  no  time  have  been  compe- 
tent to  treat.  He  was  in  no  sense  a statesman. 
He  never  willingly  read,  or  thought,  or  talked 
about  affaire  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  lit- 
erary histoiy,  the  history  of  manners ; but  po- 
litical history  was  positively  distasteful  to  him. 
The  question  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  was  a question  about  which 
he  had  really  nothing  to  say.  He  failed,  there- 
fore, as  the  greatest  men  most  fail  when  they 
attempt  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  unfit ; as 
Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to 
write  comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan ; as  Rey- 
nolds would  have  failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to 
paint  landscapes  like  those  of  Wilson.  Happi- 
ly, Johnson  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
most  signally  that  his  failure  was  not  to  he  as- 
scribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  eve,  1777,  some  persons,  deputed 
by  a meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the 
first  booksellers  in  Londqn,  called  upon  him. 
Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing  .bus- 
iness at  that  season,  he  received  his  visitors 
with  much  civility.  They  came  to  inform  him 
that  a new  edition  of  the  English  poets,  from 
Cowley  downward,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to 
ask  him  to  furnish  short  biographical  prefaces. 
He  readily  undertook  the  task,  a task  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge 
of  the  literary  history  of  England  since  the  Res- 
toration was  unrivaled.  That  knowledge  he 
had  derived  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from 
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sources  which  had  long  been  closed ; from  old 
Grub  Street  traditions ; from  the  talk  of  forgot- 
ten poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who  had  long 
been  lying  in  parish  vaults ; from  the  recollec- 
tions of  such  men  as  Gilbert  Walmesley,  who 
had  conversed  with  the  wits  of  Button ; Cibber, 
who  had  mutilated  the  plays  of  two  generations 
of  dramatists ; Orrery,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  society  of  Swift ; and  Savage,  who  had 
rendered  services  of  no  very  honorable  kind  to 
Pope.  The  biographer,  therefore,  sate  down  to 
his  task  with  a mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a paragraph  to 
every  minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages 
to  the  greatest  name.  But  the  flood  of  anec- 
dote and  criticism  overflowed  the  narrow  chan- 
nel The  work,  which  was  originally  meant  to 
consist  only  of  a few  sheets,  swelled  into  ten  vol- 
umes— small  volumes,  it  is  true,  and  not  closely 
printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  of  Johnson’s  works.  The  narratives  are  as 
entertaining  as  any  novel.  The  remarks  on  life 
and  on  human  nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and 
profound.  The  criticisms  are  often  excellent, 
and,  even  when  grossly  and  provokingly  unjust, 
well  deserve  to  be  studied ; for,  however  erro- 
neous they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly.  They 
are  the  judgments  of  a mind  trammeled  by  prej- 
udice and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous 
and  acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a 
portion  of  valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be 
separated  from  the  alloy ; and,  at  the  very  worst, 
they  mean  something,  a praise  to  which  much 
of  what  is  called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no 
pretensions. 

Savage’s  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it 
had  appeared  in  1744.  Whoever,  after  read- 
ing that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  lives,  will  be 
struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since  Johnson 
had  been  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  he  had 
written  little  and  had  talked  much.  When, 
therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed 
his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contract- 
ed while  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elabo- 
rate composition  was  less  perceptible  than  for- 
merly; and  his  diction  frequently  had  a collo- 
quial ease  which  it  had  formerly  wanted.  The 
improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a skillful 
oritic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is*  so  obvious  that  it  can 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  Lives  the  best  are  perhaps  those 
of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust 
•ensure:  but  even  those  who  were  loudest  in 
blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Malone  computed  the  gains  of  the 
publishers  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  But 
the  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  In- 
tending at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he 
had  stipulated  for  only  two  hundred  guineas. 
The  booksellers,  when  they  saw  how  far  his  per- 


formance had  surpassed  his  promise,  added  onlj 
another  hundred.  Indeed,  Johnson,  though  he 
did  not  despise,  or  affect  to  despise  money,  ind 
though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experience 
ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect  his  own 
interests,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unskill- 
ful and  unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He 
was  generally  reputed  the  first  English  writer 
of  his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time 
sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such  as  he  never 
ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a single  instance, 
Robertson  received  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  History  of  Charles  V. ; and  it  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to 
say  that  the  History  of  Charles  V.  is  both  a less 
valuable  and  less  amusing  book  than  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
The  infirmities  of  age  were  coming  fast  upon 
him.  That  inevitable  event,  of  which  he  never 
thought  without  horror,  was  brought  near  to 
him ; and  his  whole  life  was  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  death.  He  had  often  to  pay  the 
cruel  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he  lost 
what  could  never  be  replaced.  The  strange 
dependents  to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and 
to  whom,  in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strong- 
ly attached  by  habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ; 
and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  he  regretted 
even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The 
kind  and  gencrons  Thrale  was  no  more ; and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had  been  laid 
beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to 
draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had 
loved  her  beyond  any  thing  in  the  world,  tears 
far  more  bitter  than  he  would  have  shed  over 
her  grave.  With  some  estimable,  and  many 
agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made  to  be  in- 
dependent. The  control  of  a mind  more  stead- 
fast than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respect- 
ability. While  she  was  restrained  by  her  hus- 
band, a man  of  sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to 
her  taste  in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed 
master  of  his  house,  her  worst  offenses  had  been 
impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and  short  fits  of 
pettishness  ending  in  sunny  good-humor.  But 
he  was  gone ; and  she  was  left  an  opulent  wid- 
ow of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  fan- 
cy, and  slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love 
with  a music-master  from  Brescia,  in  whom 
nobody  but  herself  could  discover  any  thing  to 
admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps  some  better 
feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  degrading 
passion.  Bnt  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves, 
soured  her  temper,  and  at  length  endangered 
her  health.  Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one 
which  Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became 
desirous  to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
manner  toward  him  changed.  She  was  some' 
times  cold  and  sometimes  petulant.  She  did 
not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left  Streatham: 
she  never  pressed  him  to  return;  and,  if  he 
came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a fnanner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
welcome  guest.  He  took  the  very  intelligible 
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hints  which  she  gave.  He  read,  for  the  last 
time,  a chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the 
library  which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In 
a solemn  and  tender  prayer  he  commended  the 
house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protection, 
and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice  and 
convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  forever  that 
beloved  home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house 
behind  Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days 
which  still  remained  to  him  were  to  run  out. 
Here,  in  June,  1783,  he  had  a paralytic  stroke, 
from  which,  however,  he  recovered,  and  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  impaired  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  But  other  maladies  came  thick 
upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day  and 
night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance. While  sinking  under  a complication  of 
diseases,  he  heard  that  the  woman  whose  friend- 
ship had  been  the  chief  happiness  of  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  had  married  an  Italian  fiddler; 
that  all  London  was  crying  shame  upon  her; 
and  that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
filled  with  allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron 
and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He  vehe- 
mently said  that  he  would  try  to  forget  her  ex- 
istence. He  never  uttered  her  name.  Every 
memorial  of  her  which  met  his  eye  he  flung  into 
the  fire.  She,  meanwhile,  fled  from  the  laugh- 
ter and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women to  a land  where  she  was  unknown,  hast- 
ened across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while 
passing  a merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lem- 
onade parties  at  Milan,  that  the  great  man,  with 
whose  name  hers  is  inseparably  associated,  had 
eeased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  much 
bodily  affliction,  clung  vehemently  to  life.  The 
feeling  described  in  that  fine  but  gloomy  pa- 
per which  closes  the  series  of  his  Idlers  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his  last  hour  drew 
near.  He  fancied  that  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a southern  cli- 
mate, and  would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome 
and  Naples  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of 
the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he  had  the 
means  of  defraying ; for  he  had  laid  up  about 
two  thousand  pounds,  the  fhiit  of  labors  which 
had  made  the  fortune  of  several  publishers. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  this 
hoard,  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to 
keep  its  existence  a secret.  Some  of  his  friends 
hoped  that  the  government  might  be  induced 
to  increase  his  pension  to  six  hundred  pounds 
a year,  but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and 
he  resolved  to  stand  one  English  winter  more. 
That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew  weak- 
er ; his  breath  grew  shorter ; the  fatal  water 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he, 
courageous  against  pain,  but  timid  against  death, 
urged  his  surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deep- 
er. Though  the  tender  care  which  had  mit- 
igated his  sufferings  during  months  of  sick- 
ness at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not 
left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  sur- 
geons attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees 
from  him.  Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep 


emotion.  Windham  sate  much  in  the  sick  room, 
arranged  the  pillows,  and  sent  his  own  servant 
to  watch  at  night  by  die  bed.  Frances  Burney, 
whom  the  old  man  had  cherished  with  father- 
ly kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; while 
Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him 
to  be  an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a time, 
received  the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand 
within.  When  at  length  the  moment,  dreaded 
through  so  many  years,  came  close,  the  dark 
cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's  mind.  His 
temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gentle ; 
he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  death ; and  he  spoke 
much  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitia- 
tion of  Christ.  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind 
he  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1784.  He 
was  laid,  a week  later,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  historian — Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden 
and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works — 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  excepted — has  greatly  di- 
minished. His  Dictionary  has  been  altered  by 
editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be  called  his.  An 
allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  his  Idler  is  not  readily 
apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The  fame  even 
of  Basse  las  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But 
though  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have 
declined,  the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to 
say,  is  as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has 
done  for  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  books 
could  do.  The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept 
alive  by  their  works.  But  the  memory  of  John- 
son keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.  The  old 
philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat 
with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt  which  ought 
to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  rolling  his  head, 
drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like 
a tiger,  and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No 
human  being  who  has  been  more  than  seventy 
years  in  the  grave  is  so  well  known  to  us.  And 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  what  he  would  himself  have  called  the 
anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  temper, 
serves  only  to  strengtheri  our  conviction  that  he 
was  both  a great  and  a good  man. 


BORN  AGAIN. 

HASTINGS,  the  lithographist,  could  not  have 
planned  St.  Peter’s,  nor  stood  up  as  /?a- 
phaefs  rival  in-  the  Sistine  chapel ; but  te  was 
himself,  in  his  own  little  way.  Shopmen  es- 
teemed his  prints,  and  people  of  moderate  means 
were  well  content  to  hang  upon  their  walls  any 
one  of  his  unpretending  works.  No  one  ever 
felt  ashamed  for  him  that  he  had  taken  graver 
in  his  hand.  His  drawings  never  were  re- 
nowned ; but  they  were  faultless  after  their  own 
fashion,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  There  was  a cer- 
tain sameness  about  them  that  made  a room 
full  of  his  publications  undesirable.  I would 
not  care  to  have  a garden  full  of  violets,  but  a 
violet  root  is  precious  to  my  soul;  and  on  the 
same  principle  I would  like  nothing  better  than 
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a modest  portfolio  of  Hastings’s  executions  and 
designs. 

He  was  city  born  and  bred,  if  he  could  be  said 
to  have  had  any  breeding — which  might  well  be 
disputed.  He  had  been  a boot-black,  a porter’s 
boy,  a news-boy,  a waiter  in  a hotel,  a u plaster- 
parish  image  boy,”  every  thing  and  nothing 
through  his  youth,  always  prolific  in  designs,  as 
his  continued  change  of  occupation  proved.  He 
used  to  calculate  that,  if  all  the  people  he  had 
waited  on  and  served  in  his  time  would  only 
buy  his  prints,  he  Bhould  be  a rich  man  soon. 
That  was  in  his  dreamy  speculative  moods,  not 
in  his  hours  of  work.  He  was  then  too  much 
absorbed  in  actual  doing  to  indulge  in  such  idle- 
ness as  dreaming. 

That  he  had  odd  habits  of  labor  I need  not 
say.  He  used  to  sketch  with  a coal  upon  the 
walls  of  houses,  when  he  could  do  so  with  im- 
punity ; or  on  the  pavement,  with  a bit  of  chalk 
or  stone,  or  with  a pin  sometimes,  when  his  idea 
was  specially  elaborate.  He  thus  made  copies 
of  pictures  from  the  newspapers ; and  it  was  his 
habit  also  to  carry  about  with  him,  day  after  day, 
some  face,  form,  or  attitude,  caught  in  the  street, 
or  from  prints  exhibited  in  shop  windows,  until 
what  he  desired  to  copy  had  transferred  itself 
wholly  to  his  mind,  when  he  would  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a sketch  of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  all  his  experi- 
ences. It  is  the  result,  the  result  in  little  things 
as  well  as  great,  that  we  of  this  ago  are  con- 
stantly demanding.  Who  cares  for  cause  or 
process?  Thus  we  have  come  by  our  prophets 
of  millennium,  from  Widow  Wakeman  up  to 
Doctor  Cumming.  Demand  creates  supply. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  how  it  happened,  so  it 
did  happen,  that  into  Cass  Hastings’s  brain  a 
thought  entered ; how  it  made  its  abode  there 
and  grew  into  freedom,  repeating  its  own  an- 
nouncements, until  he  began  to  understand  them, 
and  then  to  starve  himself,  and  pinch  himself, 
not  deliberately,  but  unavoidably,  in  carrying 
out  his  resolution. 

It  was  now  a good  many  years  since  he  had 
gone  from  his  master’s  shop  to  work  on  his  own 
account.  He  had  never  found  a patron  from 
that  day  to  this ; never  had  he  sought  one.  Full 
of  expedients  as  his  mind  had  always  been,  it 
was  now  at  rest.  He  had  anticipated  for  the 
present  certainly  nothing  beyond  a continuance 
of  his  labors,  and  he  desired  nothing  more. 

He  was  a short,  heavy-built  person,  and  had 
a stunted  look,  as  if  he  might  and  would  have 
grown  into  a large  and  handsome  man  had  his 
condition  not  opposed  itself  to  his  nature.  His 
features  said  something  for  the  generosity  and 
freedom  of  his  spirit.  They  were  large  and 
well-defined,  and  said  for  him,  clearly  as  feat- 
ures can,  that  he  was  bis  own  master. 

He  was  always  the  copyist  of  nature.  Life  in 
the  city  streets  had  many  an  illustration  at  his 
hands,  which  found  a popularity  among  the  peo- 
ple who  could  best  appreciate  the  truthfulness 
of  points  which  had  before  their  eyes  a daily  ex- 
position. In  many  a garret,  suspended  by  a pin, 


those  shilling  bits  of  paper,  bearing  evidence  of 
the  graphic  working  of  his  hand,  might  have  been 
found.  Beggars,  and  chimney-sweeps,  news- 
boys, and  dog-fights,  street-musicians,  found 
their  artist  in  him.  And  he  was  satisfied  when 
he  saw  the  group  of  boys  and  women  that  would 
halt  before  the  fourth- rate  shop  window  where 
any  one  of  these  prints  was  set  up  for  exhibi- 
tion. Well  might  he  have  been.  Had  he  but 
known  what  goes  on  among  artists  who  stood 
half  way  between  him  and  real  greatness  1 He 
never  thought  to  go  beyond  these  things;  to 
copy  what  his  eyes  saw,  with  faithfulness ; to 
hear  a favorable  verdict  from  those  whom  he 
had  taken  for  models,  as  he  stood  among  them 
in  the  street,  that  satisfied  him.  His  imagina- 
tion was  of  course  never  called  on  for  tribute  in 
these  works ; it  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
He  was  only  a copyist. 

So  he  went  on  from  year  to  year,  making  his 
small  sums  of  money — for  he  was  not  the  man 
ever  by  any  chance  to  make  a good  bargain  for 
himself— went  on  living  in  comfort,  up  four  pair  of 
stairs,  in  an  attic  chamber,  congratulating  him- 
self, when  his  thoughts  turned  inward  so  far,  on 
the  great  change  in  his  circumstances  since  he 
was  a lad ; and  so  on.  He  did  not  know  a great 
deal  in  his  profession,  but  as  much  as  could  have 
been  expected,  perhaps,  and  he  was  industrious, 
contented,  generous.  Copies  of  his  productions, 
from  the  first  that  had  been  issued,  hung  round 
his  walls,  in  cheap  frames,  and  he  regarded  them 
with  the  true  spirit  of  paternal  pride  and  fond- 
ness. But  no  selfishness  was  in  that  spirit. 
Winter  and  summer  he  was  always  at  his  work ; 
and  not  a day  passed  that  did  not  bring  its  vis- 
itors to  that  studio.  Not  the  most  distinguished 
critics  indeed,  nor  the  most  fashionable  idlers, 
nor  the  most  stupid  patrons  ; but  they  were  such 
visitors  and  critics  as  came  without  pomp,  and 
were  received  without  ceremony.  They  were 
such  as  could  not  confer  on  him  any  great  profit 
or  distinction,  but  they  enlivened  the  day’s  dull- 
ness, and  were  always  sure  of  welcome.  Their 
praise  was  precious  to  him.  Children  for  the 
most  part  were  they  who  watched  the  motions 
of  his  pencils,  sometimes  in  silence,  or  wonder- 
ing observation,  or  bnsy  talk,  and  each  mood  of 
theirs  pleased  him  equally. 

With  his  neighbors  in  the  house  where  he 
lodged  he  had  not  much  to  do.  The  tenants 
came  and  went  as  suited  them,  and  he  was  not 
disturbed.  u A man  of  his  own  march”  was 
he,  industriously  intent  on  minding  his  own  bus- 
iness. 

Snch  was  the  man,  such  his  pursuits,  charac- 
ter, and  habit,  up  to  the  hour  when  the  clock 
struck  nine. 

One  Saturday  morning  he  was  in  his  usual 
place  at  work,  when  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
summer  shower,  descending  on  the  roof  just  over 
head,  was  lost  suddenly  in  another  sound,  that 
of  a voice  singing  in  the  room  adjoining  his. 
Between  these  rooms  there  was  the  lightest  pos- 
sible division  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  every  step 
in  one  apartment  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
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other.  Yesterday  a newspaper  reporter  lodged 
there — not  a very  peaceable  neighbor — and  this 
sound  of  the  singing  voice  was  the  first  intima- 
tion Cass  had  received  of  the  change  in  the  ten- 
ants of  the  chamber.  It  startled  him  so  much 
that  he  dropped  his  pencil  and  looked  around 
him  with  a face  full  of  wonder  and  questioning ; 
but  he  made  no  other  than  this  voiceless  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  and  the  voice  went  on  singing. 

The  person  was  practicing,  as  was  shown  by 
her  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  strain. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  fear  Hastings  felt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  song  that  she  would  not  be- 
gin again,  for  she  sang  all  the  morning,  and  all 
that  while  he  sat  idle,  listening.  At  noon  he 
heard  footsteps  in  the  room,  the  singer  walking 
about,  preparing  to  go  out,  may  be.  Yes,  it  was 
that.  Hastings  heard  her  go  out,  fasten  the 
door  behind  her,  and  pass  with  a rapid  step  down 
the  stairway,  humming.  He  sat  there  still  idle 
when  she  had  gone,  until  brought  back  to  his 
senses  and  his  work  by  the  recollection  of  the 
task  appointed  to  himself  that  day.  He  always 
fulfilled  his  own  demands,  no  matter  what  the 
event  might  be;  so  all  that  afternoon\ beheld 
him  working  at  his  picture  with  a flying  hand. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  boy  that  came  in 
and  watched  his  work,  but  sat  with  firm-set  lips, 
and  untiring  hand,  laboring  as  countless  thou- 
sands do,  day  after  day,  as  if  for  life.  When  it 
was  dark  he  lighted  his  lamp  and  set  to  work 
again,  whistling  now  a lively  strain,  for  the  mo- 
ment of  rest  was  at  hand,  and  the  week  of  toil 
ending. 

When  his  work  was  done  he  went  strolling 
about  the  street,  according  to  his  custom,  and 
a new  thought  was  busy  in  his  brain,  active  as 
though  not  a stranger  and  foreigner  there. 

Whence  had  it  come  ? And  how  was  it  that 
he  should  find  himself  walking  into  a green- 
house, a public  conservatory,  that  same  even- 
ing? Looking  about  among  the  fragrant  ex- 
otics, observing  the  various  blossoms,  and  at 
length  actually  purchasing  a small  glass  jar  of 
blooming  pink  hyacinths,  and  another  of  white? 
How  can  I tell  ? He  had  never  entered  such  a 
place  before.  His  window-sill  had  never  been 
the  home  of  flower-pot  before. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  softness  of  the  evening, 
or,  it  may  have  been  the  song  of  his  neighbor 
that  had  something  to  do  with  the  purchase  ; it 
must,  obviously,  have  originated  in  some  long- 
ing. 

If  Cass  had  attempted  to  do  any  work  that 
night,  when  he  sat  down  on  his  work-bench  and 
took  his  graver  in  his  hand,  he  would  inevitably 
have  produced  chaos.  But  instead  of  working 
he  remembered,  with  a satisfaction  which  every 
Sabbath-keeping  worker  understands,  that  it 
was  Saturday  night,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  rest  till  Monday  morning. 

Sitting  there  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his 
work-stand,  with  the  hyacinths  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  he  would  not  have  chosen  that  his 
visitors,  the  children  of  that  region,  should  visit 
him  just  then. 


I have  said  that  Hastings  never  attempted 
works  of  imagination.  Well,  but  what  was  he 
doing  now  ? He  perhaps  knew  not,  but  we  can 
perceive.  He  was,  by  no  mechanical  or  delib- 
erate process,  ascertaining  the  connection  that 
existed  between  that  woman's  songs  and  the 
pink  and  white  hyacinths,  those  perfect,  fragrant 
flowers.  To  do  so  must  he  not  create  a heaven 
and  earth  dissimilar  to  that  of  which  he  had 
been  heretofore  a habitant?  And  if  he  could 
accomplish  so  much,  was  he  not  a genius,  an  in- 
ventor, a creator  indeed  ? 

Not  that  night  did  the  shadows  brooding  over 
chaos  roll  away.  Cass  went  to  bed,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  pallet  in  the  corner  of  his  room, 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  just  beyond  these  the  voice.  What 
influences  to  surround  a man ; I mean,  a man 
like  him ! 

It  was  long  after  his  first  nap  that  Hastings 
heard  the  door  of  the  next  chamber  dose. 
Then — for  be  listened,  breathing  more  softly 
there  upon  his  bed — then  steps  going  to  and  fro. 
Then — for  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction 
— then  he  saw  a ray  of  light  flash  through  a 
crack  in  the  partition.  Presen  tly  it  disappeared 
again,  and  deep  silence  followed. 

The  next  morning  he  lingered  about  his  room, 
hoping  to  hear  the  voice  again;  but  all  was 
still  beyond  there — not  a footstep,  not  a mo- 
tion, much  less  a song.  And  at  length,  be- 
coming aware  of  his  foolishness  in  wasting  the 
bright  day,  he  went  out  to  take  his  customary 
Sunday  walk  along  the  river  side ; and  he  might 
go  to  the  Island.  The  sun  invited  him,  the 
flowers  urged  him  to  accept  the  invitation. 
But  before  he  went  out  his  eyes  looked  down 
upon  them,  down  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
flowers,  as  they  had  never  looked  on  any  other 
thing,  and  all  unconsciously  he  descended  those 
many  flights  of  stairs,  and  stepped  out  on  a new 
earth,  a new  man  under  a new  heaven.  * 

Many  a mile  he  walked  before  he  turned  his 
face  homeward.  Out  in  the  country  he  sat 
down  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  a field  where  green 
wheat  was  waving  in  the  warm  breeze.  Was 
not  that  a situation?  There  were  flocks  of 
birds,  and  solitary  singers  passing  now  and 
then ; their  songs  floated  around  them,  and  their 
joyous  atmosphere  of  music  included  the  listen- 
ing man.  For  he  heard  the  songs,  and  rejoiced 
with  the  singers,  and  therefore  was  included. 
He  saw,  moreover,  the  red  cockle  flowers  where 
they  had  grown  up  among  the  wheat,  and  his 
honest  heart  was  like  the  heart  of  happy  child- 
hood, content  to  sit  peaceful  in  the  sunshine, 
regardless  of  the  heat,  all  undisturbed  and  tran- 
quil. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  be  turned  his  steps 
homeward.  Willingly  he  went,  as  if  something 
waited  for  him  in  the  west — something  besides 
work,  which  could  not  be  wrought  till  to-morrow. 
Was  it  the  flowers  in  his  window?  Whatever 
the  cause  might  be  he  left  the  waving  field  of 
grain,  the  bright  river,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
wild  cockle  flowers,  with  less  regret  than  he 
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had  ever  done— as  though  knowing  that  he  went 
from  much,  but  aware  also  that  he  went  to 
more. 

He  saw  his  neighbor  as  he  went  up  to  his 
room,  it  happened.  He  saw  her  coming  down 
the  street,  from  the  direction  opposite  to  him. 
She  entered  the  passage-way  a dozen  steps  in 
his  advance,  but  he  was  sure,  before  she  entered 
the  common  passage-way,  that  this  was  she. 
Going  up  the  stairs  behind  her,  every  step  she 
took  he  heard,  and  with  every  step  he  hastened, 
in  the  heat  of  his  unprecedented  curiosity,  until 
gaining  the  uppermost  landing,  much  in  the 
manner  of  one  in  pursuit,  he  6aw  her  turn  full 
toward  him,  and  survey  him  from  head  to  foot 
in  a manner  that  precluded  any  such  observa- 
tion of  her  on  his  part.  And  while  she  care- 
lessly swung  the  key  of  her  chamber  on  her  fin- 
ger, he  made  a hasty  retreat  within  his  own 
door,  and  sat  down  to  recover  himself  from  his 
confusion  at  his  leisure. 

But  he  had  seen  her  face ; and  he  remem- 
bered that  when  his  chase  up  the  stairs  and  its 
termination  had  passed  from  his  mind.  It  was 
not  a particularly  striking  countenance;  not 
striking  at  least  on  account  of  its  beauty:  it 
had  too  worn  a look,  too  haggard  an  expression, 
to  convey  any  great  pleasure  to  an  observer’s 
eye ; but  the  whole  bearing  of  the  figure  was  fine, 
and  you  might  have  admired  the  eyes,  had  they 
not  at  first  startled  ^ou  so  much  by  their  wild- 
ness and  sorrowfulness. 

The  face  agreed  well  with  the  voice,  thought 
Cass,  .and  did  not,  to  his  view,  conflict  with 
those  hyacinths  upon  the  window-sill,  nor  with 
the  field  of  wheat  that  waved  under  the  sunny 
sky,  with  cockle  flowers  blooming  in  among  the 
ripening  grain.  To  his  view  it  did  not  conflict 
with  these  1 — a philosopher  would  have  seen  at 
a glance  that  there  was  an  eternity  between 
them. 

When  he  went  into  his  room  in  such  haste 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  bench  he  took  up 
his  pencil  carelessly,  feeling  something  like 
composure  instantly  in  view  of  his  security. 
His  brain  was  teeming  with  confusion,  yet  there 
was  some  order  running  through  it  all,  else  how 
had  he  beat  time,  with  his  pencil,  so  perfectly 
to  the  gay  air  that  was  running  through  his 
mind,  as  it  had  been,  all  day  ? He  had  never 
heard  that  air  but  once  before,  aud  that  was  the 
last  evening. 

Now  his  imagination  was  at  work.  What 
was  it  he  beheld  ? Under  the  steady  beam- 
ing of  the  sun  the  waving  grain  had  goldened ; 
still  higher  rose  the  misty  obscuration,  rolling 
ever  away,  and  making  the  horizon  clearer. 
With  a sickle  in  her  hand  stood  a young  reap- 
er on  the  border  of  the  field,  waiting  while  an 
old  man  sharpened  his  scythe  and  made  ready 
to  go  in.  Clearer  and  clearer  he  beheld  it. 
Whose  was  the  fair  young  face  shining  in  that 
summer  light  ? 

He  rose  from  his  bench  after  long  musing 
and  took  up  his  pencil,  stopped,  and  tried  it 
against  the  stone,  then  dropped  it  and  turned 


away  to  his  window  and  the. hyacinths.  Just 
then  the  voice  in  the  next  room  broke  out  into 
a song — brief,  gay ; aud  when  it  ended  she  sang 
no  more. 

Then  Cass  went  to  bed.  But  he  was  up  by 
daybreak,  and  at  work  long  before  the  sun  rose, 
laboring  as  his  fancy  would  have  had  him  la- 
bor last  night  when  he  came  in  from  the  coun- 
try. He  was  to  represent  the  field  of  waving 
grain,  the  full  grain  in  the  ear,  “ the  bearded 
grain,”  the  birds,  the  cockle  flowers,  the  old 
reaper,  and  the  young  girl  with  the  sickle  in 
her  hand. 

All  the  week  long  he  lingered  carefully,  pa- 
tiently, anxiously,  over  the  figure  of  that  girL 
His  work  was  more  difficult  to  do  than  he  had 
apprehended  in  the  heat  of  resolution.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  work  harder,  and  with 
less  satisfaction,  about  this  face  and  figure  than 
he  had  ever  done  before ; that  he  should  ex- 
perience more  anxiety,  that  a desponding  sense 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
to  do  with  such  delight,  should  overwhelm  him. 
But  it  was  quite  as  natural  that  his  resolution 
should  lift  him  above  the  dependence,  high  above 
it  as  he  had  been  cast  down.  Three  times 
he  erased  his  work ; but  four  times  he  began 
it,  and  each  time  with  a better  success  and  a 
heartier  satisfaction.  With  each  progress  that 
he  made  a multitude  of  similar  themes  engaged 
his  thoughts ; he  should  never  be  at  a loss  again 
when  he  sat  down  to  labor. 

To  depict  his  imaginings,  then,  he  turned  for- 
ever from  copying  the  city  streets  and  sights; 
old  things  had  passed  away  and  all  to  him  was 
new. 

But  even  when  he  completed  this  new  task, 
and  was  in  a measure  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  adventurous  flight — adventurous  in  re- 
spect of  his  powers  as  Leonardo’s  greatest  in  re- 
spect to  his— Cass  Hastings  was  not  greatly  suc- 
cessful ; only  very  moderately  so.  And  to  this 
effect  his  employers  did  not  hesitate  to  inform 
him.  There  were  many  that  surpassed  him 
who  were  not  able  to  find  better  employers  than 
he.  The  dealers  contrasted  his  work  with  theirs, 
to  his  discomfiture  it  must  be  owned  ; and,  like 
true  friends,  they  advised  him  to  keep  to  his 
graphic  sketches.  But  what  are  counsel  and 
warning  to  a man  when  he  has  determined? 
Who  ever  takes  advice  when  it  conflicts  with 
his  own  convictions  and  his  pleasure  ? Cam 
looked  at  the  maiden  face  he  had  drawn,  and 
felt  in  his  heart  there  was  no  failure  there ; and 
be  felt  sustained  by  the  rare  purity,  the  inno- 
cence, and  courage  that  smiled  upon  him  from 
the  beautiful,  hopeful  countenance  he  had  de- 
picted. His  own  success,  as  he  beheld  it,  was 
his  surety  that  he  was  in  the  right  way. 

He  went  to  work  again.  It  was  on  this  new 
and  fertile  theme  of  the  countiy  that  he  lavish- 
ed his  time  and  labor.  This  was  the  absorbing 
subject  to  him  now.  He  opened  his  heart  to 
any,  to  all  its  influences.  His  dream  of  it  was 
to  him  better  than  the  reality  to  many  another 
man.  The  hyacinths  were  prairies  of  blossoms, 
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wildernesses  of  perfume;  and  the  singing  voice 
brought  with  it  every  other  tone,  of  wind,  or 
bird,  or  water. 

These  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration — his 
neighbors  and  the  hyacinths!  Of  course,  he 
grew  poorer  day  by  day,  clinging  to  his  one 
idea.  Greater  men  have  done  the  same.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Haydon.  And  all  his  women 
had  one  face ; so  had  all  the  women  that  sprang 
forth  at  the  call  of  Andrea  del  Sarto’0  genius. 

Meantime,  what  was  going  on  next  door  ? A 
busy  life  as  well.  Hastings  had  no  need  of  an 
assurance  to  that  effect ; but  he  was  curious  to 
know  farther,  and  he  was  more  excusable  than 
many  others  would  have  been  in  the  act  to  which 
his  curiosity  led  him  one  day,  when  he  heard 
her  rise  up  suddenly  and  run  out  of  her  room, 
leaving  her  door  wide  open  after  her.  He  might 
find  excuse  for  himself,  but  it  was  actually  no- 
thingless or  better  than  curiosity,  and  a hope  that 
the  occasion  could  gratify  it,  that  led  him  from 
his  room  the  moment  after  to  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  The  door  stood  wide  open  as  she 
had  left  it.  A glance  revealed  to  him  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  room.  It  was  a poorer  place 
than  his  for  habitation,  smaller,  had  less  light, 
and  nothing  to  redeem  its  cheerlessness.  The 
old  table  by  the  window  covered  with  gay  bits 
of  vari-colored  muslin,  and  the  box  of  artificial 
flowers,  told  him  his  neighbor’s  trade ; and  on 
this  he  meditated  when,  after  a momentary  ob- 
servation, he  returned  to  his  room,  harried  by 
the  sound  he  heard  of  her  feet  again  on  the 
stair. 

With  the  information  thus  acquired,  Cass  sat 
down  to  his  own  labor  more  composedly.  But 
now  and  then  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
around  his  room,  and  invariably  his  observation 
of  this  or  that  work  of  his  hands,  was  cut  short 
by  the  hyacinth  upon  the  window.  Many  times 
he  passed  through  this  manner  of  observation 
before  he  understood  himself ; but  at  last  he  did 
understand,  and  a smile,  in  token  of  the  fact, 
passed  over  his  face,  and  then  he  went  on  with 
his  work  more  industriously  than  before.  But 
again  he  paused  in  it,  and  taking  down  one  of 
his  pictures,  placed  it  by  the  jar  of  hyacinths,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  working.  At  this  work  | 
he  now  continued  without  interruption  until 
night  came  on,  and  he  waited  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  until  she  had  gone  out,  as  she  did  al- 
most every  evening,  then  he  hastened  with  the 
pot  of  white  hyacinths  and  one  of  his  pictures, 
and  left  them  beside  her  door. 

He  went  to  bed  shortly  after,  for  his  mind 
was  wandering  from  his  work,  and  his  hand  was 
not  steady ; he  must  havo  a night  of  rest.  He 
did  not  hear  his  neighbor  when  she  returned ; 
but  in  the  morning  when  he  looked  out  of  his 
door,  there  stood  his  gifts,  but  nearer  his  own 
door  than  hers — -not  in  the  place  that  he  had 
left  them.  So  they  had  been  rejected ! 

Disappointed  and  mortified,  Cass  took  them 
np  in  his  arms  and  carried  flower  and  picture 
into  his  room.  The  hyacinth  he  placed  again 
upon  the  window,  the  picture  he  hung  upon  the 


wall,  and  some  angry,  disagreeable,  proud  re- 
flections, such  as  be  had  never  indulged  in  be- 
fore, disturbed  his  mind,  his  heart.  But  in  list- 
ening for  the  sounds  of  the  next  chamber,  these 
emotions  and  reflections  passed  away  unobserved 
and  were  forgotten ; and  when,  by-and-by,  the 
tenant  of  the  little  cheerless  chamber  began  to 
sing,  he  knew  that  she  must  be  sitting  by  her 
window  working  at  her  artificials,  and  without 
stopping  to  consider  any  thing  farther  about  it, 
he  took  down  the  rejected  picture,  took  up  the 
rejected  pot  of  hyacinths,  went  to  her  door  and 
knocked. 

She  came  and  opened  it,  as  he  anticipated, 
and  for  the  first  time  stood  full  and  fairly  be- 
fore him.  That  was  not  as  young  a face  as  he 
had  fancied,  and  it  would  never  be  young  again. 
This  ho  perceived  as  he  stood  looking  at  her  an 
instant  before  he  spoke,  llis  gaze  did  not  please 
her,  it  seemed,  for  during  its  continuance,  brief 
as  it  was,  she  smiled,  nodded,  and  shut  the  door 
between  them. 

“But  I want  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Hastings, 
astonished  into  sudden  speech  by  this  unexpect- 
ed treatment. 

“Why  didn’t  you  speak,  then ? I’ve  no  time 
to  waste,”  said  the  voice  from  within,  speaking 
quickly,  but  with  unquestionable  good-humor. 
The  tone  of  voice  emboldened  Hastings — reas- 
sured him. 

“ I’m  coming  then,”  said  he,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing,-and  he  opened  the  door.  “Here  are  some 
flowers,  and  a picture  for  you ; to  show  my  good- 
will to  you,  being  your  neighbor,”  said  he,  with 
a bow,  going  in. 

“Iam  glad  of  your  good-will,”  she  answered, 
with  a prompt,  clear  voice.  “But  what  do  you 
think  I can  want  of  any  more  flowers  ? I never 
shall  find  time  to  take  care  of  that.  But  thank 
you  all  the  same.  It’s  very  pretty — too  pretty 
to  come  here  to  die  on  my  hands.”  She  sur- 
veyed it  a moment,  only  a*  moment,  and  went 
on  with  work  ; so  fast  she  worked,  clipping  and 
shaping  the  many-colored  bits  of  muslin,  silk, 
and  satin,  that  her  fingers  seemed  to  fly. 

“It  only  wants  the  window,  and  a drop  of 
water  in  the  morning,”  said  Hastings,  as  if 
apologizing  for  the  trouble  be  was  bringing  on 
her  by  his  gift.  “You  have  a garden  of  them, 
though,”  he  added,  as  if  preparing  himself  for 
another  refusal  to  receive  the  present. 

“ Such  as  they  are,”  she  answered,  indiffer- 
ently. “What  have  you  there  in  your  hand? 
a picture,  did  you  say  ?” 

“Something  I’m  afraid  to  show,  now  I’ve 
brought  it,”  said  Hastings,  actually  blushing 
before  such  scrutiny  as  he  felt  was  in  those  eyes. 

“Turn  it  this  way,  so  that  I can  see,”  said 
she,  making  little  of  his  embarrassment,  speak- 
ing as  one  whose  moments  are  precious,  and 
who  is  impatient  of  delay. 

At  this  Cass  Hastings  came  nearer  to  her — 
close  to  her  work-table,  where  he  rested  the 
frame,  the  picture  facing  her ; and  having  now 
recovered  himself  sufficiently,  while  she  waa 
Surveying  his  work  he  made  such  a study  of  her 
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face  as  he  had  never  made  of  human  counte- 
nance before. 

There  was  much  in  it  that  pleased  him; 
something  that  did  not  please  him.  He  had 
fancied  in  all  his  recent  work  that  it  was  her 
face  he  was  portraying;  he  might  have  seen 
now,  and  he  did  see,  how  much  after  all  he  had 
been  indebted  to  his  imagination  in  making  the 
design.  But  the  effect  of  his  work  on  the  wo- 
man seemed  extraordinary.  For  a long  time 
she  looked  at  the  young  gleaner  without  speak- 
ing ; then  she  asked,  with  more  mildness  than 
she  had  before  used, 

“I  knew  a child  like  that  once;  where  did 
you  see  her?” 

“ I never  saw  her,”  answered  Hastings,  con- 
fused. But  she  did  not  perceive  the  effect  of 
her  words  on  him. 

“That  is  strange,”  she  continued;  “where 
did  you  find  the  face  then  ?” 

“I  drew  it  with  my  hand  from  the  stone,” 
said  he. 

“ Oh,  very  well;  did  you  mean  me  to  keep 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Thank  you ; that  will  not  make  more  work 
for  me.  May  be  I shall  like  to  look  at  it  some- 
times. It  will  do  me  good  to  see  it ; to  remem- 
ber. You  never  saw  a face  like  that,  then  ?” 

“Not  quite.” 

“ Not  quite,”  she  repeated,  hurriedly.  “But 
then  something  like  it,  where  ?” 

“Nowhere;  never,  I really  think,”  replied 
he,  honestly.  For  less  and  less  resemblance 
could  he  trace  between  her  and  the  imagination 
he  had  cherished. 

“ Do  you  work  at  this  trade  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ This  must  be  worth  something  to  you,  then. 
Take  it  away.  Yes.  Do  you  hear  P It  must 
be  worth  something.  We  poor  people  have  no 
right  to  be  making  such  presents.” 

“ It  is  worth  a song  to  me ; if  you  will  pay 
that,”  said  Hastings,  not  embarrassed  now,  but 
self-possessed,  and  serious  in  his  speech. 

“A  song,”  repeated  she,  as  if  meditating  on 
that  proposition  ; and  taking  up  her  work  again 
die  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  she  threw 
down  the  work  and  sang,  but  not  as  he  had 
heard  her  sing  before.  This  sad  strain  seemed 
to  come  from  her  heart,  expressing  what  he  had 
not  heard  expressed  before ; it  was  a low  and 
plaintive  melody ; a song  sad  enough  for  Moth- 
erwell to  have  written. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed;  “you  see  what 
your  picture  has  done  for  me.  You  had  better 
take  it  away,  or  I shall  be  ruined.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  sing  such  songs  as  that,  but  I 
shall  forget  how  to  sing  any  other.  Take  it 
away.” 

“ Let  me  leave  the  flowers,  then.” 

“Well,  leave  them.  Leave  the  picture  too,” 
she  said,  with  an  abruptness  that  told  how  sud- 
denly her  purpose  changed.  “Who  knows? 
Do  I disturb  you  in  my  room  with  my  practice?” 
she  asked,  looking  at  Hastings  with  the  look  of 


one  who  has  grown  suspicious  of  all  the  world, 
and  whd  would  yet  fain  trust. 

“I’d  like  to  be  disturbed  that  way  from 
morning  till  night,”  said  he. 

“Oh ! you  don’t  know  much  about  it,  then,” 
replied  she,  not  quite  with  scorn,  and  yet  with 
no  evident  appreciation  of  his  judgment. 

“I  would,  though,”  he  repeated. 

“I  suppose  you  mean  it,” she  answered,  more 
gently,  as  if  with  less  resolution  she  might  have 
given  way  to  tears. 

“ Keep  both,  then,”  said  he,  leaving  the  pic- 
ture- frame  against  the  wall,  and  placing  the 
hyacinths  upon  the  window. 

“Very  well,”  said  she;  “and  thank  you,” 
she  added,  “you  are  very  kind.” 

He  wished  he  could  be  kind  to  her,  he  thought, 
when  he  went  back  to  his  room.  For  some  rea- 
son he  was  both  sod  and  pitiful  on  his  return ; 
yet  she  seemed  a spirited,  industrious  young 
woman,  and  she  had  a trade  by  which  .to  sup- 
port herself  as  well  as  he. 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  while  Hastings 
was  at  work  still  embodying,  and  since  that 
visit,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  constantly 
more  success,  that  one  idea  of  female  beauty 
by  which  he  was  haunted,  he  heard  her  come 
from  her  room  hastily  and  knock  upon  his  door. 

With  a bound  he  stood  before  her,  the  door 
flung  wide  open  for  her  entrance.  Would  she 
enter  ? what  would  she  have  ? would  she  not 
come  in?  There  she  stood  facing  him  with  the 
jar  of  hyacinths  in  her  hand.  They  were,  or 
seemed  to  be,  in  a dying  state — yellow,  with- 
ered, sapless,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  had 
altogether  passed  away. 

“There,”  said  she,  “I  knew  what  would 
happen,  and  it  has.” 

“ You  have  forgotten  to  water  it,”  said  Hast- 
ings, almost  reproachfully,  taking  it  from  her, 
and  rubbing  up  the  dry  dust  with  his  fingers. 

“I  knew  it  would  die,  but  you  would  leave 
it.”  she  repeated. 

“ My  window  has  a better  light,”  said  he, 
moved  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  “ It  will  do 
well  here — never  mind,”  and  with  his  hearty, 
good-natured  smile,  he  bestowed  on  the  plant  a 
look  that  might  almost  of  itself  have  revived  it. 

“ Are  all  these  your  works?”  said  she,  cast- 
ing now  a glance  around  the  room,  and  he  could 
see  that  the  glance  was  not  without  admiration ; 
and  also  he  came  very  near  to  a perception  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  desirous  of  instantly  drop- 
ping the  subject  of  the  hyacinth. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “will  you  look  at  them? 
I am  busy  just  now.”  This  was  the  truth. 
Cass  was  very  busy,  and  he  was  moreover  anx- 
ious, for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  leave  his  guest 
alone  to  her  observations. 

“But  the  faces  are  all  alike,”  said  she,  as 
she  went  from  one  to  another;  she  turned  from 
all  the  pictures,  and,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  looked  wonderingly  at  Cass  as  she 
made  this  observation. 

“It  is  the  same  face,”  said  he,  without  lift- 
ing his  eyes  or  pausing  in  his  work. 
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44  Is  It  a copy  ?”  asked  she. 

44 No;”  he  hesitated.  It  was,  and  yet  was 
not.  It  was  herself,  yet  not  herself.  How 
could  he  explain  to  her  that  which  as  yet  was 
barely  apparent  to  his  own  eyes  ? Therefore, 
he  answered,  hesitating,  44  No.” 

44  Yon  hare  tired  in  the  country,  then  ?”  said 
she. 

44  No,”  he  answered  again. 

44  Bat  that  sketch  is  from  Nature.  I hare 
seen  the  like  of  it  a thousand  times.” 

44  A wheat-field  is  nothing  so  very  rare,”  re- 
marked he,  adopting  her  own  manner  of  speech. 

44  It  seems  to  me  so  rare  that  if  I were  to 
travel  forever  and  ever,  I should  not  come  to 
one  again.” 

44 1 know  of  one  not  half  a mile  off,”  said 
Hastings,  clinging  to  his  pencil  as  he  spoke  as 
if  it  were  for  life ; and  he  thrust  his  head  down 
by  a violent  effort  nearer  to  his  work,  because  it 
was  his  impulse  to  look  upon  her  while  she  was 
speaking  thus,  and  because  his  heart  bade  him 
for  pity’s  sake  not  look. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  asked  in 
different  tone,  44  How  do  you  get  on  in  your 
work  ? Is  it  easy  ?” 

44  Jogging  on  from  morning  till  night,”  he 
replied. 

44  Nobody  to  hinder  yon  ?” 

44  Why,  no.” 

44  Nothing  to  do  but  finish  your  work  and 
take  the  pay  ?” 

44  When  I can  get  it,”  said  he,  with  a laugh. 
44 That's  the  most  there  is  to  do,  as  you  say,” 
he  added,  more  gravely. 

“You  don't  have  any  difficulties? — with 
yourself,  I mean.  Ain't  troubled  wanting  to  do 
better  than  you  ever  can  do?” 

“May  be,”  said  he,  laying  down  his  graver; 
speaking  in  an  uncertain  way,  as  also  he  looked 
at  her.  44  I'm  getting  nearer  to  it — to  what  I 
want— every  time.  I shall  have  it  by-and-by.” 

His  face  was  so  bright,  so  hopeful,  so  honest, 
as  he  looked  at  the  young  woman,  that  she  could 
but  smile,  though  it  was  with  but  a doleful  sort 
of  smile  indeed. 

44  You  never  find  yourself  lamenting  the  day 
that  you  learned  to  hold  the  tools ; cursing  the 
day  you  first  took  them  in  hand  ?”  Oh ! what 
bitterness  and  desperation  in  the  woman's  voice. 

44 No,  no,”  answered  Hastings;  speaking  as 
if  he  would  like  to  stop  his  ears  or  run  away. 
44 1 never  thought  of  doing  the  like  of  that.  I'm 
satisfied  just  as  soon  as  I get  the  face.” 

44  You’ll  never  get  it — yes  you  will,”  said  she, 
vehemently,  contradicting  herself;  and  then — 
44 1 want  to  tell  you  something.” 

44  Sit  down,”  said  Hastings,  starting  from  his 
work  bench,  44  sit  down ;”  he  pointed  to  the  seat 
made  vacant  thus.  44  What  do  you  want  to  tell 
me  ?”  and  then,  abashed  by  his  own  speech,  he 
said  more  gently,  44 1 am  sure  I shall  be  glad  to 
hear  any  thing  you  want  to  say.  We  onght  to 
be  good,  trusty  friends,  being  such  near  neighr 
hors.  Can  I help  you  any  way?” 

44 No;  no  more  than  you  have.  You  have 


helped  me  some — more  than  you  think.  It 
isn’t  thrown  away  and  gone  to  the  winds.  I 
want  to  talk.” 

44  Talk  to  me,”  said  Cass,  very  kindly. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  on  either  of  their  faces,  but  a deep  serious- 
ness and  anxiety  on  both,  when  the  girl  con- 
tinued thus : 

44  What  if  you  had  been  a wonderful  genius 
when  you  were  a child,  and  every  body  had 
thought  you  were,  and  called  you  so— and  you 
had  been  exhibited  till  you  had  worn  out  your 
voice,  or  whatever  it  was  you  had  that  made 
you  a wonder — and  you  had  grown  up  in  that 
way,  looking  for  what  you  had  lost  to  come  back, 
when  it  never  could  come  back  because  it  was 
worn  out,  until  every  one  stopped  looking  for  it, 
and  never  expected  it  any  more — and  then  you 
had  gone  on  growing  old  in  misfortunes,  sinking 
and  sinking,  the  older  you  grew,  when  you  could 
feel  it  most,  having  more  and  more  to  feel — un- 
derstanding all  you  wanted  to  do,  feeling  you 
could  do  it  if  you  only  had — had  something 
which  was  gone  never  to  come  back — taking 
the  lowest  parts  always,  when  you  knew  only 
one  thing  hindered  from  taking  a high — and 
seeing  younger  ones,  babes  when  you  were  draw- 
ing full  houses  night  after  night,  such  ones  com- 
ing on  and  taking  the  parts  you  meant  to  fill 
— and  then  you  getting  lower  and  lower,  and 
every  body  thinking  so,  a kind  of  hanger-on, 
some  one  to  fill  up— bow  would  you  like  that?” 

While  she  spoke,  Hastings  stood  looking  at 
the  woman.  Rapid  and  strange  were  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  expression  of  that  honest 
face  of  his — the  wonder  and  doubt  that  came  and 
disappeared,  and  then  the  pity  that  shone  through 
and  softened  every  feature,  and  seemed  to  soft- 
en the  whole  aspect  of  the  room,  till  even  the 
face  of  the  excited  woman  seemed  almost  sub- 
dued in  the  mild  tight. 

44  It  is  a hard  case  to  think  of,”  said  he,  with 
a generous  sympathy  in  his  voice,  which  the 
woman  felt  at  once. 

44  It's  mine,”  said  she. 

44  Oh  no,  I hope  not,”  he  was  quick  to  ex- 
claim. 

44 It  is,”  repeated  she.  44  It’s  what  I’ve  been 
going  through  year  after  year;  and  now  I am 
thinking  I'll  not  look  any  longer  for  a miracle 
to  happen.” 

44  But  you've  got  the  sweetest  voice  I ever 
heard,”  said  Cass  Hastings,  quickly,  and  in  so- 
ber earnest. 

| “Is  it  ?”  she  asked,  looking  at  him  incredu- 
lously. Then  a sudden  confidence  seemed  to 
rise  from  her  heart  toward  him,  and  her  eyes, 
steadfastly  fixed  on  him,  were  full  of  grateful- 
ness. But  the  confidence  and  gratitude  gave 
way  again  to  a deep  sadness. 

“There’s  no  one  else  would  say  so,”  she 
said ; 44  you  wouldn't  say  it  if  you  knew  better. 
I don’t  mean  any  thing  by  that.  Only  perhaps 
you  don't  understand  music  as  well  as  some.  I 
can  talk  about  it  to  you,”  she  continued  with  a 
sigh ; 44  but  the  most  of  people,  those  I know, 
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don't  feel  mneh  in  such  a case.  Either  they've  She  was  not  altogether  such  a woman  as  we 
never  had  snch  hopes  as  I’ve  had,  and  can’t  un-  might  have  chosen  for  Cass  Hastings.  She  had 
derstand  what  it  is  to  lose  them,  or  else  they  are  not  his  guilclessness  of  heart,  his  singleness  of 
pushing  on  in  their  own  way,  and  have  no  time  purpose,  his  simplicity  of  character.  But  she 
to  think  of  wrhat  don’t  concern  themselves.  See  understood  the  world  better  than  he  did,  and 
how  foolish  I am.  I did  not  forget  your  hya-  had  many  thoughts  and  fancies  worthy  of  an 
cinth.  There’s  nobody  would  watch  it  as  I have,  artist's  contemplation.  She  had  figured  on  the 
But  I said,  if  it  lives  the  week  out  without  wa-  stage  so  long  that  she  had  a good  understand- 


ter,  I shall  triumph  yet  But  if  it  fades,  then 
I will  quit  singing  and  make  more  artificials, 
and  get  through  the  world  as  soon  as  I can. 
There’s  nobody  to  feel  it  now  but  me.” 

44  Yes,  there  is ; I’d  feel  it!”  exclaimed  Cass, 
quite  in  desperation,  in  such  desperate  earnest- 
ness the  poor  young  woman  talked.  “ Every 
body  would  feel  it  that  ever  heard  you  sing.” 

44  You're  veiy  kind  to  say  so,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I have  tried  it  all,  and  I know.” 

“The  week  isn’t  up  yet  either  since  you 
had  the  hyacinth;  who  knows — ” said  Hast' 
ings,  bent  upon  comforting  her.  What  he  in- 
tended he  did  not  utter  very  clearly ; he  had, 
in  fact,  not  the  most  clear  perception  himself 
of  what  he  would  speak.  He  only  wanted  to 
console  her  for  the  past,  and  find  some  hope  for 
her  in  the  future.  And  it  was  no  easy  work  to 
do. 

44 1 know  it,”  said  she.  44  To-day  I could  not 
bear  to  see  it  dying  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
brought  it  back.  You  say  my  voice  is  sweet. 
Every  body  said  so  once.  I can  remember  the 
time.  I thank  you  very  much  for  saying  it.  I 
am  glad  it  sounds  sweet  to  you.  But  I only  sing 
in  choruses  now.” 

44  Oh,  on  the  stage !”  said  Cass,  as  if  the  fact 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 

“Why,  yes,”  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
surprised,  and  almost  smiling  at  his  dullness. 

“And  that’s  where  you  are  of  nights,  when 
you  go  out  ?”  he  continued,  apparently  relieved, 
greatly  relieved  by  the  intelligence. 

44  Yes,  at  the  theatre.” 

44  That’s  what  you  have  the  fine  dress  for  I 
saw  hanging  on  your  wall  ?” 

44  Why,  yes,”  she  answered  again,  not  impa- 
tiently, not  angrily,  but  apparently  glad  to  tell 
him,  since  he  did  not  know,  and  had  evidently 
thought  about  it  Then  she  added,  more  grave- 
ly, 44 But  a long  time  ago  it  was  different;  I 
was  a child,  and  I lived  in  the  country.” 

44  You  did!”  exclaimed  Cass,  looking  at  her 
with  a grand  smile,  in  which,  indeed,  he  seem- 
ed to  stand  transfigured.  44 1 always  thought 
so.” 

44  You  thought  so  in  the  picture,”  she  said, 
looking  at  him  half  inquiringly.  Then  her 
eyes  lifted,  they  went  wandering  around  the 
wall,  gazing  at  the  poor  little  evidences  of  the 
work  of  Hastings’s  hands.  For  one  moment  she 
answered  wholly,  entirely,  to  that  imagining  he 
had  endeavored  to  portray ; the  look  was  in  her 
eyes,  the  expression  on  all  her  features,  which  ! 
he  had  tried  to  convey  in  his  pictures  through 
the  young  maiden’s  face.  He  looked  at  her 
astonished,  and  he  loved  her  from  that  moment 
entirely  and  forever. 
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ing  of  “effects,”  and  could  manage  drapery 
which  he  never— of  himself— never  could  have 
learned  to  do.  The  sympathy  of  a good  heart 
could  alone  make  another  woman  of  her,  and 
the  reader  has  seen  how  grateful  she  could  be 
for  such  honest  tribute  as  Cass  Hastings  ren- 
dered. 

Of  course  the  young  woman  married  him  and 
he  her ; but  not  on  that  day,  nor  for  many  that 
succeeded. 

Night  after  night,  month  after  month,  she 
went  on,  vacillating  between  hope  and  despond- 
ency, but  constantly  encouraged  by  Hastings’s 
assurances  of  the  sweetness  of  her  voice — as- 
surances which  were  never  uttered  for  encour- 
agement such  as  it  proved  to  be,  yet  still  hon- 
estly uttered — appearing  in  her  old  character, 
a chorus  6inger  still.  But  the  night  never  came 
to  her,  as  it  did  to  Jenny  Lind,  when  she  felt 
her  voice  returning.  There  was  nothing  to  re- 
turn. The  voice  was  gone  forever.  Still  she 
persisted  in  her  hope  and  her  endeavor  until  a 
violent  cold  disabled  her  from  filling  her  subor- 
dinate part,  and  then  she  retired  to  her  garret- 
chamber,  as  she  believed,  to  die. 

But  the  good  Samaritan  was  near — the 44  neigh- 
bor” at  hand.  For  six  weeks  Cass  Hastings  stood 
on  the  watch ; ever  within  call,  seeing  that  her 
fire  never  went  out,  that  she  never  suffered  for 
want  of  food,  or  medicine,  or  light.  One  by 
one  he  transferred  his  pictures  to  her  wall; 
then  he  brought  the  hyacinths,  and  he  worked 
— never  in  his  life  had  he  so  worked  before ; for, 
in  procuring  comforts  for  this  disabled  neighbor 
of  his,  he  soon  came  to  the  end  of  her  slender 
resources ; and  he  could  never  see  a woman — 
and  that  woman  of  all  women — want  for  any 
thing.  He  had  her  to  support  as  well  as  him- 
self. 

That  imperative  necessity  of  suspending  all 
labor  was,  to  the  poor  singer,  a blessed  neces- 
sity. During  her  weeks  of  sickness,  the  har- 
rowed spirit  which  had  been  so  sharpened  by 
struggle,  rivalry,  defeat,  renewed  its  youth  again. 
The  spirit  of  childhood  returned  to  her  once  more ; 
and  in  those  days  the  pencil  of  Hastings  for  the 
first  time  became  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and 
whatever  his  work  may  have  been  to  others, 
thenceforth  it  was  marvelous  in  his  own  eyes. 

All  that  had  been  given  her  through  life  to 
sweeten  her  cup  of  bitterness  the  singer  remem- 
bered on  her  bed.  The  old  applause,  so  dear 
to  her,  for  whose  renewal  she  had  been  content 
44  to  labor  and  to  wait,”  she  could  fondly  recall. 
But  more  precious  still  was  the  assurance  of 
Hastings  that  her  voice,  to  him,  was  the  sweet- 
est ever  heard.  The  heart-burning,  the  an- 
guish, the  despair,  the  impatience  for  recovery, 
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that  she  might  return  to  her  labors,  were  with 
her  many  a dreaiy  day,  and  Hastings  believed 
that  she  would  die  in  that  despair.  And  It  was 
• a desperate  work  with  him  when  he  attempted 
to  encourage  and  console  her.  But  in  her  re- 
covery it  was  of  other  things  she  thought ; she 
was  no  longer  desperate ; she  remembered — re- 
membered better  joys  than  old  successes.  She 
smiled  on  Hastings  when  he  came  to  her  as 
though  he  had  delivered  her  from  death — as 
though  he  had  made  life  dear  to  her;  and  the 
weariness  of  those  listless  days  of  her  recovery, 
when  he  forbade  her  attempting  work  of  any 
kind,  was  beguiled  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  near  and  always  within  call. 

Still,  it  was  her  purpose  to  go  upon  the  stage 
again,  to  resume  her  humble  place;  and  no 
doubt  she  would  have  done  so  had  not  that  place 
been  supplied  by  a stronger  voice  than  hers,  so 
that  really  there  was  nowhere  room  for  her  ex- 
cept in  Hastings's  heart. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  these  persons  found 
an  appreciating  audience  and  crown.  The  face 
of  Cass  Hastings's  wife  very  likely  looks  down 
upon  you  from  your  wall ; they  have  both  their 
public,  finally,  which  probably  alone  neither 
would  have  found. 

I remark  that  people  usually  discover  what 
they  most  vigilantly  seek  for  in  this  world, 
whether  it  be  a flaw  in  a neighbor’s  character, 
or  an  estate  but  little  lower  than  that  of  the  an- 
gels. We  have  all  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  the 
good  that  it  will  do  us  depends  upon  our  rub- 
bing. 

MY  VALENTINE. 

CREAM-LAID,  gilt-edged,  and  superfine, 
And  spiced  with  scent  of  sandal-wood, 

A billet,  faintly  amber-hued. 

Came,  franked  by  good  Saint  Valentine. 

It  6&id — in  sweetest  woman's  hand — 

“ I love  you,  haughty  Harry  Gray ! 

Yes ! you  have  wiled  my  heart  away 
Who  was  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

You  will  not — and  I can  not — speak ; 

And  so  perchance  you  ne'er  will  know 
The  name  of  her  who  loves  you  so — 

He  finds  not,  who  disdains  to  seek. 

But  yet,  are  you — the  master  mind — 

So  badly  read  in  woman's  eyes 
As  not  to  know,  through  all  disguise, 

Whose  shadow  flits  across  the  blind  ? 

Can  you  not  see  the  stranger  guest 
That  peeps  behind  the  window  shade ; 

Who — trembling  lest  he  be  betrayed — 

By  some  rash  motion,  stands  confessed  ? 

Are  there  no  tokens  for  the  seer  ? 

No  sudden  flushing  of  the  cheek 
That  quicker  says,  than  lips  can  speak, 

‘He  whom  I love  is  standing  near?* 

No  fluttering  of  the  hand  whose  clasp 
Leans,  trembling,  on  your  stalwart  arm, 

As  if  it  longed  for  some  alarm 
That  it  may  cling  with  firmer  grasp? 


Ah ! Harry  Gray ! your  blue  eyes  shine 
As  clear  as  Heaven — and  yet  they  see 
No  tokens  of  the  love  in  me 
That  makes  me  bow  to  Valentine !" 

And  this  was  all.  There  was  no  name ; 

No  guessing  from  internal  signs — 

Save  in  the  finish  of  the  lines 
All  women’s  writing  is  the  same. 

Who  can  it  be  ? Not  Maiy  Jones  ? 

She's  clever,  but — as  Gibus  swore — 

'Twould  take  a Papist  to  adore 
So  great  a heap  of  blessed  bones. 

’Tis  not  the  vocal  Harriett  Faye  ? — 

She's  cut  me  since  the  night  I said, 

I wished  she  was  like  Memnon's  head 
Which  only  sang  one  song  a day. 

And  Sappho  Sherley's  in  such  haste 
To  cull  a bay- wreath  off  her  twig 
(Tis  cheaper  than  a first-class  wig), 

I know  she*s  got  no  verse  to  waste. 

Who  can  it  be  ? My  brain  I racked, 

And  read  the  letter  twenty  times, 

Until  at  last  the  very  rhymes, 

Like  mill-wheels,  dully  clicked  and  clacked. 

And  then  I thought  of  that  sweet  night 
When,  by  the  beach  at  Babylon, 

I walked  the  sand  for  hours  with  one 
Whose  presence  filled  me  with  delight. 

What  joy  it  was  with  her  to  be ! 

To  watch  her  graceful,  girlish  fears, 

When  waves,  like  ancient  buccaneers, 

Came  sailing  grandly  in  from  sea ! 

0 Alice  Lowe ! If  then  I had 

The  courage  which  I scarce  have  yet, 

Not  all  in  Yain  might  we  have  met, 

Nor  when  we  parted  been  so  sad ! 

Yet  now  conviction  seemed  to  grow 
More  clear,  os  I the  letter  scanned, 

That  something  in  the  dainty  hand 
Breathed  of  that  self-same  Alice  Lowe. 

1 took  my  hat,  my  Jouvin  gloves, 

Gave  one  last  furbish  to  my  head ; 

“So  now  or  never,”  boldly  said, 

“To  test  how  far  the  maiden  loves.” 

She  was  at  home ; the  drawing-room 
In  which  she  sat  admitted  day 
By  one  huge  window,  whose  deep  bay 
Embowered  with  plants  made  sweet  the  gloom. 

At  first  we  talked  of  trivial  things ; 

Of  music,  novels,  and  the  arts, 

'Till  after  some  deceptive  starts, 

My  heart  at  last  outspread  its  wings. 

And  sudden,  to  her  wonder,  soared 
To  highest  flights  of  eloquence, 

So  high,  indeed,  that  common  sense, 

I fear  me  much,  was  quite  ignored. 

“No  eye  can  mark  the  flow'rets  grow,” 

I said — “ the  dews  invisibly 
Arise  to  Heaven,  so  thus  in  me 
Love  grew  in  secret,  Alice  Lowe ! 
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I love  you  better  than  my  soul I” 

— I’d  nearly  said  “my  left  mustache;” 

“Yet  ne’er  did  hopes,  however  rash. 

E’er  compass  such  ecstatic  whole ! 

This  letter  does  not  tell  by  half—” 

She  started  as  I showed  the  note, 

And  something  bubbled  in  her  throat. 

That  seemed  so  deuced  like  a laugh ! 

“ This  letter  all  to  me  revealed. 

Your  love  is  matched  by  mine — ’*  she  tore 
The  billet  from  me — looked  it  o’er, 

And  into  long,  loud  laughter  pealed. 

The  marrow  blushed  within  my  bones, 

I felt  my  whiskers  turning  red. 

As  she  through  broken  laughter  said, 

“ This  letter’s  writ  by  Mary  Jones !” 

By  Mary  Jones  l A human  trap, 

Without  the  man-trap’s  perfect  teeth ! 

A hoop,  with  nothing  underneath — 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  mishap  ? 

At  first  I thought  I’d  run  away, 

And  next  I swore  I’d  cut  my  throat, 

Or  leap  from  some  late  ferry-boat — 

And  then  I thought  I’d  better  stay. 

So  stay  I did,  and  braved  it  out, 

And  laughed  with  Alice  at  myself — 

The  dear,  delicious,  wicked  elf! — 

And  then,  somehow,  it  came  about 
We  talked  no  more  of  Valentine, 

And  sudden  silence  on  us  fell. 

And  then — the  how  I can  not  tell — 

I found  her  little  hand  in  mine. 

And  then  her  low  words,  like  the  scent 
Escaping  from  some  opening  rose, 

Stole  from  her  mouth,  and  at  the  close, 

One  long  kiss  sealed  our  sweet  content. 

CARAVAN  JOURNEYS  THROUGH  CEN- 
TRAL ASIA. 

FT  the  month  of  March,  1845,  a caravan  of 
some  seven  hundred  persons,  mostly  Persian 
pilgrims,  with  a few  merchants  and  some  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  attendant  upon  the  aunt  of 
the  Shah,  issued  from  the  holy  city  of  Bagdad, 
and  took  the  road  leading  toward  the  Persian 
capital.  One  of  the  mules  of  the  caravan  bore 
a tall,  handsome  man,  with  a long  black  beard, 
and  a pair  of  very  sharp  eyes ; he  was  dressed 
in  a light  Arab  dress,  bore  the  name  of  Yussuf, 
and  was  understood  to  be  a Greek  merchant  from 
Mosul.  He  was,  in  fact,  a French  officer,  Gen- 
eral Ferrier,  who,  having  served  the  Shah  for 
Borne  years  and  lost  his  post  in  consequence  of 
his  antagonism  to  the  Russians,  was  now  com- 
mencing a journey  to  Lahore,  in  order  to  seek 
service  under  Runjcet  Singh. 

The  usual  mode  of  traveling  through  Persia 
— for  foreigners — is  by  posting.  The  traveler 
may  have  his  own  horses,  or  hire  horses  or  mules, 
or  obtain  them  from  the  villagers  by  requisition ; 
but  to  proceed  by  any  of  these  modes  involves 
the  necessity  of  a passport,  and  usually  a courier, 
detailed  on  special  duty  by  the  Persian  authori- 
ties* None  but  foreign  embassadors  c*n  exact 
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cattle  by  requisition  for  their  journeys,  and  they 
must  have  a special  permission  from  the  Shah. 
General  Ferrier,  being  an  outlaw  in  Persia,  could 
not  of  course  obtain  a passport ; he  had  no  choice  • 
but  to  journey  like  the  natives,  with  a caravan, 
and  in  disguise.  This  is  a very  unpleasant  style 
of  traveling.  It  is  slow,  the  average  rate  being 
less  than  25  miles  per  day  on  a fair  road ; the 
muleteers,  at  whose  mercy  the  traveler  soon  finds 
himself,  are  lazy,  thievish,  noisy,  and  dirty ; rob- 
bers must  be  constantly  expected,  and  unless 
the  advantage  of  numbero  and  position  be  ob- 
viously on  the  side  of  the  caravan,  the  muleteers 
will  run,  leaving  the  travelers  and  merchandise 
to  protect  themselves.  Christians  are  pecu- 
liarly inconvenienced  in  caravans.  Though  the 
Mussulman  pilgrims  anoint  themselves  with  ran- 
cid butter  till  their  presence  is  almost  suffoca- 
ting, they  will  run  half  a mile  rather  than  let  a 
Christian  be  to  windward  of  them  for  fear  the 
air,  tainted  by  his  infidel  breath,  should  be  blown 
upon  their  persons.  Five  times  a day  the  cara- 
van stops  for  prayer;  at  which  times,  if  the 
Christian  remains  conscientiously  aloo£  he  is 
sure  to  be  insulted,  scowled  upon,  and  some- 
times maltreated. 

General  Ferrier  experienced  the  ill-will  of  his 
Mussulman  companions  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
journey ; but  he  had  no  choice  but  to  submit. 
The.  only  person  who  treated  him  with  civility 
was  a fat,  rosy-cheeked  Mollah,  the  straitest  of 
the  strict  among  the  Mussulmans,  but  a cheer- 
ful, jolly  fellow  in  private  withY ussuf.  4 4 Though 
I am  a Mussulman,  and  the  Mussulmans  look 
upon  you  as  an  impure  dog,”  6aid  this  Persian 
Rabelais  to  the  disguised  Frenchman,  “ I have 
a great  esteem  for  you,  and  to  prove  it,  I will 
mess  with  you.”  The  meaning  of  this  was,  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  taste  the  Christian's  wine 
and  brandy,  and  even  to  gulp  a sausage  or  two. 
“Where  is  the  sin,”  said  the  pious  man,  44  if  one 
eats  a sausage  on  a journey  where  the  privations 
are  so  great?”  The  Mollah  was  monstrously 
valiant  in  his  talk;  he  constantly  boasted  that 
no  dog  of  a robber  dare  face  the  edge  of  his  sa- 
bre, and  entreated  his  friend  to  place  himself 
under  his  protection,  and  fear  nothing.  When 
a band  of  Bilber  highwaymen  attacked  the  car- 
avan, however,  General  Ferrier  found  his  pious 
friend  in  the  litter  of  one  of  the  women  between 
two  bales  of  cloth,  and  speechless  from  terror. 
Bobadil,  we  see,  is  a cosmopolite. 

The  caravan,  on  its  route  to  Teheran,  passed 
the  town  of  Karund,  which,  though  nominally 
subject  to  Persia,  is  practically  independent,  and 
almost  always  in  a state  of  semi-insurrection  or 
warfare  against  the  Shah.  The  affair  of  1842, 
which  at  the  time  made  the  name  of  Karund 
familiar  to  the  world,  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Persian  government. 

The  Karundians  had  refused  to  pay  the  usual 
tribute.  A Persian  officer,  Hadji  Khan,  marched 
against  the  place,  and  occupied  it  with  300  Gou- 
lams  (who  speak  the  Turkish  tongue)  and  500 
Persians.  He  began  immediately  to  levy  the 
tribute  with  every  circumstance  of  brutality. 
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His  officers  followed  the  example ; the  Korun  d- 
ians  saw  themselves  robbed  on  every  side.  At 
last  Hadji  sent  a soldier  for  a beautiful  Karund- 
ian  girl,  whom  he  had  happened  to  see;  her 
father  implored  the  soldier  to  leave  her,  he  re- 
fused, and  the  indignant  father  struck  him  dead 
on  the  place.  Hadji  instantly  had  the  old  man 
brought  before  him,  and  with  his  own  hand  gave 
him  twenty  wounds  with  his  dagger ; promising, 
with  an  oath,  to  finish  him  and  his  cduntiymen 
too  in  the  morning.  But  the  news  had  spread. 
The  Karundians  met  at  midnight  in  the  public 
square,  and  with  the  suddenness  of  fury,  fell 
upon  the  Gouloms  and  massacred  them  all. 
Hadji  Khan,  besieged  in  the  fort,  fought  till  it 
was  fired,  then  rushed  out,  and  fell  riddled  by 
balls. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Persia  was  sent  to  Ka- 
rund  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  He 
made  a report,  which  is  part  of  the  public  Per- 
sian archives,  in  which  not  a word  is  said  about 
Hadji  Khan's  brutality,  and  the  attack  is  im- 
puted solely  to  the  innate  treachery  of  the  Ka- 
rundians. The  sequel  caps  the  story.  On  re- 
ceiving the  report,  and  by  the  advice  of  its  au- 
thor, the  Shah  decided,  as  the  Karundians  had 
proved  themselves  lawless  and  disorderly,  that 
they  should  in  future  be  released  from  tribute  ! 

At  Bagdad,  General  Fcrrier  had  engaged  an 
Armenian  servant,  whose  only  good  quality  was 
bodily  strength,  and  whose  moral  character  was 
a compound  of  all  the  vices  that  mark  the  bad 
Asiatic.  After  the  caravan  had  been  some  ten 
or  twelve  days  on  the  march,  the  Frenchman  was 
attacked  by  diarrhea.  In  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  unable  to  stand.  At  first  he  ascribed  it  to 
some  imprudence  in  eating.  But  the  peculiar 
symptoms  he  experienced  soon  showed  him  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  His  servant  Ivan,  who 
had  plundered  him  from  day  to  day  ever  since 
their  departure,  now  wanted  to  make  a whole- 
sale grab,  and  had  given  him,  in  his  food,  some 
of  that  subtle  vegetable  poison  of  which  the 
ladies  of  the  harems  are  said  to  make  such  ex- 
tensive use.  Happily,  the  dose  had  not  been 
large  enough.  It  only  half  killed  the  general. 
He  had  just  strength  to  bestride  his  mule  as  far 
as  Hamadan,  where  he  lay  quiet  for  a fortnight 
to  recruit.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  he  “at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  discharge  Ivan,”  who 
robbed  his  master  of  twenty  dollars,  and  boasted 
of  having  nearly  rid  the  world  of  a dog  of  an 
infidel. 

Teheran,  the  Persian  capital  was  no  place 
for  an  outlaw  who  had  been  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Persian  army.  General  Ferrier  was 
obliged  to  take  it  on  his  route  eastward,  but  he 
staid  there  no  longer  than  he  could  help,  de- 
parting with  a large  caravan  of  pilgrims  for 
Meshed,  and  omitting  in  his  haste  to  provide 
himself  with  a servant.  He  expected  that  he 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
the  poorer  pilgrims  for  a compensation.  But 
he  was  mistaken.  The  very  first  day  he  was 
told  by  men  in  rags  and  half  starving,  that 
money  would  not  tempt  them  to  carry  water  or 
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cook  for  an  impure  son  of  the  devil.  Next  day 
he  was  attacked  by  fever.  The  sun  was  high 
and  hot.  Not  one  of  the  pilgrims  would  admit 
him  to  their  tent,  or  let  him  lie  in  its  shade. 
He  lay,  covered  with  perspiration  and  flies, 
groaning  for  water.  At  last,  a very  poor  pil- 
grim consented  to  fetch  him  a jugful  from  a 
stream  near  by,  for  a silver  piece.  The  water 
brought,  the  other  pilgrims  exclaimed  at  so  sin- 
ful an  act,  and  insisted  that  the  infidel  should 
profess  the  faith  of  Islam  before  he  drank.  Fer- 
rier, choking  with  thirst,  snatched  at  the  jug, 
but  spilt  it — which,  of  course,  was  regarded  as  a 
judgment  from  Heaven.  He  would  have  died, 
he  thinks,  but  for  a peasant  who  passed  that  way 
and  agreed  for  high  wages  to  serve  him,  on  con- 
dition that  they  were  not  to  eat  together. 

The  intolerance  of  the  Persians  seems  to 
throw  that  of  the  Turks  into  the  shade.  At 
Semnoon,  a town  of  some  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  General  Ferrier  entered  a 
cook-shop,  and  sat  down  to  eat.  No  one,  it 
seems,  detected  his  infidelity,  and  several  good 
Mussulmans  sat  beside  him,  and  drank  from  the 
same  cup.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  meal,  one  of 
the  caravan  pilgrims,  passing  the  shop  door,  saw 
him,  and  denounced  him.  Instantly  the  Mussul- 
mans sprang  to  their  feet,  the  master  of  the  house 
joined  them,  and  all  began  to  abuse  him  in  the 
roundest  terms.  “Spit  upon  his  beard!”  “Strike 
him  with  your  shoe!”  “Throwhimto  thedogs!” 
were  some  of  the  polite  hints  thrown  out  by  the 
infuriated  believers.  Ferrier,  knowing  well 
how  to  deal  with  Persians,  flourished  his  stick 
unpleasantly  near  the  heads  of  the  most  noisy 
of  his  assailants,  and  shouting  that  he  was  a 
Georgian,  bade  them  beware  the  vengeance  of 
the  Russian  minister.  The  word  was  a talis- 
man. Guests  instantly  vanished,  and  the  cook 
roared  after  them,  “ What  do  you  want,  rascals? 
Do  you  mean  to  ruin  my  business,  vipers  ? Go 
to  the  devil  I Sir,  I am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant ; this  shop  is  yours,  and  every  thing  in  it ; 
do  with  it  as  you  will.” 

The  pilgrims’  road  to  Meshed  lay  through  the 
country  infested  by  the  Toorkomans,  the  free- 
booters of  Central  Asia.  This  singular  people, 
not  numbering  over  75,000  families,  which  are 
scattered  over  a line  stretching  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Mourghab,  full  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  have  been  for  centuries  the  scourge  of  the 
road  from  Teheran  to  Meshed.  They  are  per- 
haps the  only  surviving  members  of  the  primi- 
tive Turks.  A sheep-skin  cap,  coarse  linen 
trowsers  and  shirt,  and  a loose  woolen  dress ; a 
handful  of  maize  or  corn,  millet,  and  a cup  of 
milk ; these  are  all  the  Toorkoman’s  wants. 
His  tools  in  trade — his  gun,  sword  and  horse — 
he  inherits.  If  he  steals  money  on  his  forays, 
he  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and  might  as  well  have 
left  it  with  its  owner  for  any  benefit  he  derives 
from  it.  The  little  garden  round  his  tent  is 
cultivated  by  his  wife  and  children  ; he  does  no 
work  but  train  his  horse  and  forage. 

When  a tribe  of  Toorkomans  decide  upon  a 
foray,  the  chief  holds  a council,  and  usually  fixes 
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a day  for  the  departure  one  month  in  advance ; 
this  month  is  spent  in  training  the  cattle.  Six 
pounds  of  hay,  and  three  pounds  of  barley,  or 
half  the  usual  feed  of  corn,  are  all  they  have  in 
the  twenty-four  hours ; for  half  an  hour  each 
day  they  are  put  on  their  speed ; they  are  al- 
lowed but  very  little  watef.  This  training  re- 
duces them  in  flesh  and  prepares  them  for  their 
severe  journey.  On  the  day  fixed,  each  Toork- 
oman  starts  with  two  horses — a charger,  and  a 
beast  of  burden  which  carries  his  master  to  the 
Persian  line.  At  the  line  the  inferior  animals 
are  sent  home  and  the  charger’s  forage  is 
changed.  No  hay  or  straw  is  given  him ; but 
4i  pounds  of  barley  flour,  2 pounds  of  maize 
flour,  and  2 pounds  of  raw  sheep’s  tail  fat,  are 
chopped  up  together,  and  given  in  balls.  After 
four  days  of  this  regime,  the  horse  is  fit  for 
duty,  and  his  master  mounts  him.  Scouts  have 
brought  the  chief  information  respecting  the 
caravan  or  the  village  to  be  attacked ; the  descent 
is  made  at  night.  Measures  are  usually  so  well 
taken  that  the  struggle  is  brief,  and  soon  over. 
Merchandise,  cattle,  money,  men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  carried  off  by  the  ruthless  captors, 
who  usually,  in  the  case  of  a village,  conclude 
the  razzia  by  firing  the  place.  The  word  is  then 
given  to  fly,  and  it  is  then  that  the  Toorkoman 
horse  is  put  on  his  mettle.  A hundred,  or  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  without  a halt  are  frequent- 
ly accomplished  when  pursuit  is  apprehended. 
The  captives  are  mounted  on  the  stolen  cattle. 
When  they  break  down,  the  prisoners  are  made 
fast  with  a string  to  the  bow  of  the  Toorkoman 
saddle ; if  they  flag,  a thrust  from  the  Toorko- 
man spear  arouses  them ; if  they  give  way  alto- 
gether, they  are  invariably  killed  on  the  place. 
A Toorkoman  has  no  idea  of  pity.  He  views 
a Persian  in  the  light  of  a commodity ; if  he 
can  save  him,  he  is  worth  so  much , if  he  can 
not  carry  him  off,  it  is  so  much  lost,  and  he  must 
be  killed  at  once,  for  fear  he  should  give  the 
alarm.  One-third,  it  seems,  is  a large  average 
of  the  total  number  taken  to  be  conveyed  safely 
to  market , and  the  price  is  low.  A full-grown 
man  is  not  worth  more  than  sixty  dollars  of  our 
money ; but  a boy  of  ten  or  twelve  will  sell 
for  ninety. 

For  the  benefit  of  lovers  of  horse-flesh,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  Toorkoman  horse  is  said  to 
have  been  crossed  at  some  remote  period  with 
the  Arabian.  In  appearance  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other.  The  Arabian  is  a model 
of  symmetry.  The  Toorkoman  horse  is  long- 
legged,  long-necked,  and  narrow-chested ; his 
head,  too,  is  long  and  thin;  although  he  re- 
sembles some  of  our  racers.  But  in  pace  he 
equals  the  Arabian.  Abdel  Kader  said  that  he 
had  known  Arab  horses  to  travel  64  miles  a day, 
for  three  months,  without  a single  day’s  rest. 
General  Ferrier  has  known  Toorkoman  horses 
to  perform  a journey  of  450  miles  in  nine  days  ; 
and  the  natives  assert  that  their  best  animals 
can  travel  a hundred  miles  a day,  for  a week. 

Meshed,  the  terminus  of  the  caravan  journey, 
is  the  Holy  City,  where  the  remains  of  the 


Imaum  Reza  repose.  The  famous  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid,  of  Arabian  Nights’  memory,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  buried  there ; but  his 
glory  is  eclipsed  by  the  greater  effulgence  of  the 
Imaum.  Persians  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom make  a pilgrimage  to  Meshed  to  pray  on 
his  tomb ; like  Bagdad  in  the  west,  it  is  a good 
place  to  be  buried  in,  for  when  the  last  day 
comes,  the  Imaum  Reza  is  certain  to  take  his 
neighbors  with  him  to  Heaven  for  old  acquaint- 
ance’ sake — so  say  the  pious  men  of  Khorassan 
and  the  vicinity.  Once  upon  a time,  in  the 
days  of  Oriental  splendor,  Meshed  counted  its 
inhabitants  by  the  hundred  thousand.  It  now 
contains  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand,  one- 
fourty  of  whom  are  pilgrim  sojourners ; the 
wall  is  falling  into  decay,  the  wet  ditch  is  a 
joke  ; there  is  little  left  of  the  old  greatness  of 
Meshed  but  the  mosque  which  covers  the  Imaum 
Reza. 

General  Ferrier  had  many  acquaintances  there, 
and  freely  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  his  journey  eastward.  One  and  all  advised 
him  not  to  proceed.  The  English  had  just  been 
driven  out  of  Cabul ; the  worst  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  foreigners  pervaded  Affghanistan ; the 
Emir  of  Bokhara  was  at  the  very  time  murder- 
ing the  luckless  British  officers,  Stoddart  and 
Conolly,  who  had  unwisely  adventured  them- 
selves into  his  power.  Persians  and  Feringhees 
alike  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  Frenchman 
from  trusting  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  sava- 
ges west  of  the  Mourghab  or  south  of  Meshed. 
They  assured  him  that  nothing  could  prevent 
his  throat  being  cut.  Full  of  confidence  in  his 
star,  General  Ferrier  derided  their  apprehen- 
sions and  made  arrangements  for  his  departure. 
From  the  Governor  of  Meshed,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, he  obtained  a letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Toorbut — a town  midway  to  Herat — recom- 
mending ‘‘Ferrier  Sahib,  the  companion  of 
honor,  the  possessor  of  courage,  and  the  cream 
of  Christians,”  to  his  protection ; and  thus  arm- 
ed, he  chartered  two  camels,  and  set  out  with  a 
caravan  for  Herat. 

The  journey  to  that  famous  city  was  perform- 
ed without  incident.  Yar  Mohammed  was  sov- 
ereign of  Herat  at  the  time ; and  though  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  that  Ferrier  was  any 
thing  but  an  Englishman,  and  kept  him  in  a 
sort  of  civil  confinement  for  ten  days,  he  treated 
him  well  on  the  whole,  and  gave  him  good  ad- 
vice when  he  left,  cautioning  him  against  dis- 
closing the  secret  of  his  nationality  before  he 
reached  Cabul. 

General  Ferrier  had  not  left  the  city  of  Herat 
before  he  found  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Yar  Mohammed.  In  passing  through  a ba- 
zar in  the  outskirts,  he  saw  a wretched  man  with 
bloody  head  and  person,  hanging  by  a hook 
passed  through  his  chin.  A murder  had  been 
committed,  and  the  murderer  had  escaped.  Yar 
Mohammed  had  had  some  twenty  persons  arrest- 
ed on  suspicion  and  put  to  the  torture.  This 
failing  to  elicit  any  evidence,  he  had  them  all 
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scalped.  Under  the  agony  of  this  torture  some 
of  the  prisoners  let  fall  hints  which  directed  sus- 
picion against  a well-known  individual.  With- 
out hesitation  Yar  Mohammed  had  him  arrested, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  ripped  up,  then  hung 
by  the  chin  till  he  died.  This  was  the  unhappy 
creature  whose  last  moments  Ferrier  had  the 
misfortune  to  witness. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Governor  of 
Toorbut,  the  traveler  had  obtained  two  couriers, 
Hazarahs,  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey ; 
men  who  knew  not  only  the  road,  but  the  peo- 
ple far  and  wide,  and  who  promised  to  be  faith- 
ful and  true.  With  them  he  set  out  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  traversed  the  dominions 
of  the  savage  Emir  of  Bokhara  without  acci- 
dent. His  guides  would  not  allow  him  to  visit 
the  city  of  Balkh — the  mother  of  cities — which 
was  a flourishing  metropolis  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  which  the  eternal  wars  between 
its  neighbors  of  Bokhara  and  Khulm  have  not 
been  able  to  destroy.  The  party  prudently  en- 
camped at  a distance  from  the  walls,  and  pur- 
sued their  journey  toward  Khulm  before  day- 
break. There  they  learned  an  alarming  piece 
of  news.  In  some  skirmish,  Akbar  Khan,  son 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  of  Cabul,  had  seen  a lovely 
female  slave  who  belonged  to  Mir  Wali,  sove- 
reign of  Khulm  ; and  had  carried  her  off.  The 
young  beauty,  being  either  attached  to  Mir 
Wali  or  resentful  toward  her  captor,  made  her 
escape  and  returned  to  Khulm.  Akbar  de- 
manded her  restitution,  which  being  indignant- 
ly refused,  he  persuaded  his  father,  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, to  declare  war  against  Mir  Wali.  The 
war  was  raging  furiously,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  pursue  the  journey  by  the  route  pro- 
posed. This  was  a cruel  blow  to  the  French- 
man, whoso  means  were  sinking  very  low ; but 
the  mishap  was  irremediable,  and  with  a very 
heavy  heart — after  penetrating  as  far  as  Korram, 
not  much  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Cabul — General  Ferrier  turned  about  and  jour- 
neyed westward  to  Sirpool. 

Hitherto,  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
comfort, vexation,  hardship,  insult,  and  disap- 
pointment ; a wonderful  change  now  took  place 
in  his  fortunes.  The  Ruler  of  Sirpool,  a half- 
breed  between  the  Tartar  and  Persian,  by  name 
Mahmood,  happened  to  be  a hearty,  good  fellow, 
who  welcomed  Ferrier  with  true  Tartar  hospi- 
tality. Moreover,  having  heard  that  the  En- 
glish were  in  the  habit  of  paying  subventions  to 
native  monarchs  for  the  benefit  of  their  alliance, 
and  being  unable  to  realize  that  a man  could  be 
a Feringhee  (European)  without  being  an  En- 
glishman, Mahmood  persuaded  himself  that  Fer- 
rier would  negotiate  a treaty  for  him  with  the 
government  at  Calcutta,  and  treated  him  like 
a prince.  When  Ferrier  told  him  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Cabul,  Mohammed  pointed  out  the  road 
by  Candahar  as  the  safest ; gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Khans  and  Chiefs  on  the 
way,  provided  him  with  cattle,  and  assured  him 
that  he  should  “ be  wafted  to  Candahar  as  if  in 
his  bed — the  journey  should  seem  like  a dclight- 
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ful  dream."  Nor  was  this  altogether  Oriental 
hyperbole.  At  Div  Hissar,  three  days’  journey 
from  Sirpool,  General  Ferrier  had  no  sooner  set 
foot  on  the  ground  than  a pretty  female  slave 
bade  him  to  a feast  given  by  the  chief  of  the 
place,  Tiraour  Beg ; he  obeyed,  and  sat  down 
to  a perfectly  Homeric  repast ; after  which  the 
ladies  of  the  household  accompanied  him  to  his 
chamber,  washed  his  feet  and  shampooed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  exerting  themselves  with  such 
ardor  to  discharge  what  they  understand  to  be 
rites  of  hospitality,  that  the  gallant  Frenchman 
was  obliged  to  beg  for  grace  on  the  ground  that 
he  required  repose. 

He  met  with  a check  a few  days  afterward 
by  a sort  of  feudal  dependent  of  Yar  Mohammed, 
who  insisted  on  his  returning  to  Herat  to  obtain 
a formal  written  permission  to  travel  from  the 
redoubtable  Yar ; but  it  appeared  that  even  this 
might  prove  an  advantage,  for  the  sovereign  of 
Herat  went  out  of  his  way  to  oblige  him.  He 
gave  him  letters  to  Dost  Mohammed  at  Cabul, 
and  to  his  own  son-in-law  the  Khan  of  Canda- 
har, requesting  them  to  “make  every  effort  to 
observe  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  toward 
the  sublime  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
General  Ferrier,"  and  desiring  them  to  put  the 
traveler  in  the  way  of  reaching  Lahore. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  in  GenmJ 
Ferricr’s  fortunes ; the  remainder  of  his  story  is 
of  a very  different  hue. 

Yar  Mohammed  had  supplied  him  with  three 
attendants,  a guide,  a groom,  and  a cook.  All 
three  were  unmitigated  villains,  and  from  the 
first  preyed  upon  their  unfortunate  master  like 
veiy  vultures.  Two  days  after  their  departure, 
these  fellows  made  known  to  the  Affghans  that 
the  General  was  a Feringhee.  The  whole  tribe 
forthwith  invaded  his  tent  and  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  his  person  and  his  luggage.  A 
score  sat  round  him  while  he  ate ; he  was  obliged 
to  hold  his  plate  on  a level  with  his  nose  or  the 
fellows  would  have  had  their  dirty  fists  and  noses 
in  it.  The  fighting  men  brandished  their  weap- 
ons in  his  face,  boasting  of  the  number  of  En- 
glishmen they  had  killed.  His  servants  rather 
sided  with  them.  When  the  visitors  had  dis- 
persed, these  three  scoundrels  coolly  informed 
Ferrier  that  they  could  travel  no  further  unless 
he  paid  for  their  forage.  He  had  not  the  means 
of  doing  so,  and  told  them  as  much ; whereupon 
they  made  ready  to  leave  him.  Rather  than 
fail  in  his  undertaking,  ho  compromised  with, 
them.  Next  day,  the  groom  demanded,  under 
the  same  threat,  the  Affghan  robe  which  Ferrier 
wore.  The  latter,  outraged  beyond  measure, 
called  his  guide,  who  had  been  directed  to  serve 
him  as  escort,  and  bade  him  dismiss  the  groom. 

The  guide  retorted  by  demanding  Ferrier  s boots 
for  himself  and  his  turban  for  the  cook.  Again 
the  Frenchman  compromised  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  journey.  Thus  encouraged,  the  ban- 
dits  stopped  at  nothing.  At  night  they  slept 
soundly,  leaving  Ferrier  to  guard  the  baggage.. 

They  made  him  cook  for  them,  and  ate  three- 
fourths  of  the  food.  He  had  brought  a store  of 
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rice ; when  he  went  ont  to  shoot,  they  devoured 
it,  and  told  him  a long  story  about  its  having 
been  eaten  by  some  Affghans,  when  the  rascals’ 
beards  were  full  of  grains  which  had  dropped 
from  their  mouths  in  the  haste  of  their  meal. 
One  very  hot  day,  their  water  bag  was  torn  by 
accident ; Ferrier  was  only  able  to  save  a small 
basin  full,  of  which  he  took  the  greatest  care, 
lest  one  of  them  should  receive  a sun  stroke ; 
on  the  road,  in  alighting,  his  horse  knocked  him 
down  with  a kick.  While  he  lay,  writhing  in 
agony,  the  gui<jta  drank  the  water.  When  Fer- 
rier recovered  sufficiently  to  Bpeak,  he  asked  for 
some  water.  * ‘ W ater,  ” cried  the  guide,  sneer- 
ingly,  * 4 is  the  drink  of  Mussulmans ; infidels  like 
yon  drink  wine.  I had  only  enough  to  wet  my 
mustache;  so  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it.” 
With  a sigh,  the  poor  Frenchman  submitted. 

In  the  plain  of  Bukwa,  midway  between  Herat 
and  Candahar,  the  impertinence  of  the  Affghans 
and  the  perils  of  the  road  from  robbers  became 
almost  intolerable.  The  sufferings  of  the  early 
African  travelers  were  light  compared  to  Fer- 
rier’s.  When  he  encamped,  the  Affghans  would 
invade  his  tent  in  swarms,  all  in  a state  of  in- 
describable filth.  They  would  hang  round  him 
when  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  dressed ; snatch- 
ing the  food  out  of  his  hands  and  almost  out  of 
his  mouth,  feeling  his  face,  hands,  and  person, 
and  keeping  up  a steady  fire  of  questions  which 
he  could  not  have  answered  truly  with  safety. 
His  three  servants  rather  enjoyed  the  scene. 
Then  the  robbers — of  whom  the  most  dangerous 
are  the  Beloochees  from  the  bank  of  the  Hel- 
mund — did  their  best  to  scare  the  traveler. 
One  fellow  assured  him  that  were  it  not  for  fear 
of  Yar  Mohammed  he  would  soon  know  what 
“those saddle-bags” contained.  Another, whose 
sense  of  hospitality  was  fine,  said,  on  opening 
his  tent  to  Ferrier,  “You  are  my  guest,  may 
Allah  shed  his  blessings  on  you  ! But  if  I had 
met  you  half  a parasang  from  this  place,  those 
pistols,  that  gun,  and  that  sword  would  have 
soon  hung  in  my  divan !”  One  party  of  ban- 
dits did  actually  attack  the  travelers,  but  being 
firmly  met,  retreated  after  a few  shots.  The 
Beloochees  have  a most  unpleasant  mode  of 
proceeding  on  their  forays.  Unlike  the  Toorko- 
mans,  they  forage  in  parties  of  two  or  three. 
When  they  find  a traveler  asleep,  one  of  them 
oreeps  to  his  feet,  and  with  a sudden  movement 
draws  a very  sharp  knife  across  the  soles  so  as 
to  divide  the  tendons  and  disable  the  victim ; 
the  others  seize  his  saddle-bags,  or  wallet,  and 
make  off  at  full  speed. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mahmoodabad,  the  General 
found  that  the  Sirdar  or  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Girishkt,  the  son  of  Kohendil,  Khan 
of  Candahar,  was  stopping  there ; and  lost  no 
time  in  sending  him  Yar  Mohammed’s  letter. 
The  result  rather  astonished  him.  He  was 
•dragged  into  a cave,  in  whiph  he  found  the 
Sirdar,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cabul 
insurrection,  men  whose  hands  were  yet  red 
with  British  blood.  He  was  received  in  solemn 
silence,  and  after  a pause,  the  Sirdar  sternly 


let  him  know  that  the  letter  from  Yar  Moham- 
med appeared  to  him  to  be  a foigery ; but  that 
were  it  genuine,  he  should  treat  it  as  the  letter 
of  a deadly  foe  to  his  house.  “All  these  visits 
of  you  Feringhees  to  our  country,  ” said  he, 
“are  very  extraordinary,  and  we  mean  to  put 
a stop  to  them.  Where  are  your  notes?”  A 
threat  of  the  bastinado  compelled  Ferrier  to  sur- 
render his  note-book  which  the  Sirdar  examined 
with  care.  The  audience  over,  the  Sirdar  took 
Ferrier  aside,  and  avowed  to  him  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  tone  was  assumed  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  fanaticism  of  his  people ; that  he  really  felt 
great  friendship  for  his  visitor,  who,  he  was  cer- 
tain, was  an  Englishman ; and  that  if  Ferrier 
would  become  his  advocate  with  the  court  at 
Calcutta,  and  assist  him  either  in  dethroning  or 
in  securing  the  succession  of  his  father  at  Canda- 
har, nothing  would  be  too  great  to  expect  as  his 
reward. 

What  measure  of  sincerity  there  may  hare 
been  in  this  speech  of  the  Sirdar,  General  Fer- 
rier cannot  say,  nor  can  we.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  treacherous  Affghnn  only  sought  to  be- 
tray Ferrier  into  an  admission  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  For  a more  despicable  wretch 
than  the  Sirdar  Mohammed  Sedik  does  not  lire 
in  Asia.  He  sent  Ferrier  to  live  in  a hovel  not 
fit  for  a decent  horse ; he  fed  him  worse  than 
his  dogs;  he  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out; 
he  surrounded  him  with  guards  who  heaped 
upon  him  outrages  such  as  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  offer  to  the  lowest  pariahs.  One  day 
the  Sirdar  called  upon  him,  and  carried  off  his 
pistols;  the  next,  he  came  and  stole  his  tele- 
scope, his  compass,  his  thermometer;  on  an- 
other occasion  he  helped  himself  to  what  loose 
money  he  had  about  him.  Sometimes  he  would 
send  Ferrier  a dish  from  his  table ; but  for  thir- 
ty-six hours  afterward  ho  would  leave  him  with- 
out food.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  coarse  bread 
was  a fair  average  of  his  daily  rations.  One 
day,  being  absolutely  crazed  by  hunger,  he  gave 
a rupee  which  he  had  concealed  to  a sympathet- 
ic-looking Affghan  to  buy  him  some  melons,  an 
ass-load  of  which  stood  at  the  door.  He  soon 
returned  with  an  armful,  but  the  guards  ate 
them  all,  and  threw  the  rinds  derisively  at  the 
prisoner.  When  he  complained  of  thirst,  they 
threw  jugs  of  dirty  water  over  him ; and  amused 
themselves  by  giving  him  to  understand  by  signs 
that  he  was  going  to  have  his  throat  cut. 

After  sixteen  days  he  was  removed  to  the 
prison  at  Girishk,  and  placed  under  charge  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Sirdar.  This  fellow  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  arrival  than  he  went  to  see  him, 
and  after  gazing  at  him  for  some  time,  ex- 
claimed : “If  I were  not  afraid  of  the  Sirdar, 
I would  have  your  throat  cut  in  five  minutes.” 
Forgetting  prudence,  in  the  rage  of  the  moment, 
Ferrier  sprang  upon  his  throat,  threw  him,  and 
kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  He  returned  in- 
stantly with  six  soldiers,  who  beat  Ferrier  till 
he  was  half  dead,  then  left  him  twenty-four 
honn  without  food  in  order  to  subdue  his  proud 
spirit.  At  Girishk  he  endured  sufferings  mt 
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less  than  those  he  had  undergone  at  Mahmood- 
abad,  bat  felt  as  though  all  his  troubles  were 
ended  when  he  was  ordered  to  depart  for  Can- 
dahar. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  that  Can- 
dahar  is  in  the  possession  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
the  sovereign  of  Cabul.  In  1 845,  when  Gene- 
ral Ferrier  was  there,  it  was  a sort  of  feudal  de- 
pendency of  Cabul,  with  an  independent  sover- 
eign, Kohendil  Khan,  brother  of  Dost.  The 
town  itself,  which  had  once  contained  a popu- 
lation of  60,000,  had  shrunk  to  half  that  num- 
ber, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  war  by  which 
the  English  were  expelled. 

General  Ferrier  was  delighted  to  perceive  a 
marked  change  in  his  treatment.  He  was  lodged 
in  a superb  house,  well  fed,  well  attended,  and 
well  guarded ; the  only  drawbacks  to  his  hap- 
piness were,  that  he  was  still  a prisoner,  that  he 
had  dirty  water  to  drink,  and  that  in  the  court- 
yard under  his  window  lay  .the  corpse  of  the  lost 
owner  of  the  house,  whom  Sedik  had  murdered 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  residence. 
These  trifles  apart,  the  Frenchman  prospered 
better  than  he  had  done  for  some  time.  After 
a short  delay  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  Sirdar  Kohendil  Khan:  a mild-faced 
man,  he  describes  him,  with  a wicked  eye  how- 
ever, and  implacable  in  his  hatred  of  the  En- 
glish. As  to  himself,  the  Sirdar  informed  him 
that  he  had  written  to  Dost  Mohammed  for  his 
advice  how  to  dispose  of  him ; meanwhile  he 
might  consider  himself  safe. 

The  most  curious  part  of  their  conversation 
related  to  the  principles  of  government.  Ko- 
hendil could  not  comprehend  how  the  European 
monarchs  contrived  to  reign  peacefully.  “For 
my  part,”  said  he,  “I  have  confiscated,  basti- 
nadoed, tortured,  and  Cut  heads  off,  but  I have 
never  been  able  to  bring  my  savage  Affghans  to 
submit  to  my  decrees.  There  is  not  a Sirdar 
in  my  principality,  not  excepting  my  own  broth- 
ers, sons,  and  nephews,  who  would  not  seize 
with  joy  an  opportunity  of  wresting  the  sover- 
eign power  from  my  grasp.  Why  is  it  other- 
wise in  Europe  ?” 

“It  is,”  said  the  Frenchman,  who  may  be 
pardoned  for  a little  patriotic  hyperbole,  “be- 
cause with  us  governments  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.” 

“But,”  replied  the  Khan,  “what  is  the  use 
of  power  if  it  does  not  enable  one  to  get  rich  ? 
What  is  a king  who  can  not  when  he  pleases  bas- 
tinado one  of  his  subjects  and  cut  off  his  head  ? 
Your  plan  must  be  anarchy ; I think  despotism 
the  best  form  of  government  for  doing  good.” 

One  seldom  finds  the  despotic  principle  so 
neatly  laid  down.  European  despots  are  not  so 
candid. 

While  Kohendil  was  waiting  for  the  answer 
from  Dost  Mohammed,  the  cholera  broke  out 
with  fearful  vehemence  at  Candahar.  Five  and 
six  hundred  persons  died  in  a day,  out  of  thirty 
thousand.  A panic  overwhelmed  the  people. 
The  Doctors  and  the  Mollahs  had  been  three 
days  in  prayer  and  consultation  without  discov- 


I ering  the  secret  of  the  calamity,  or  devising  a 
remedy.  At  last,  a very  pious  ulema  announced, 
in  a solemn  voice,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  him  on  the  previous  night  and  in- 
formed him  that,  “ so  long  as  Candahar  was 
sullied  by  the  presence  of  an  infidel,  the  enemy 
of  God  and  man,  there  would  be  no  cessation 
of  the  plague.”  This  happy  idea  was  received 
with  applause.  Eight  leading  Mollahs  instant- 
ly waited  upon  Kohendil  Khan  with  a request 
| for  Ferrier’ s head.  The  Sirdar  locked  them 
up.  On  this  the  populace  burst  into  revolt. 

| They  hoisted  a Koran  on  a pole  as  a standard, 
and  with  one  voice  swore  by  this  venerated  sym- 
bol, not  to  eat,  drink,  or  bathe,  till  they  had  cut 
the  infidel  in  pieces,  and  seen  the  pieces  eaten 
by  dogs. 

The  Frenchman’s  agony  at  this  turn  in  af- 
fairs may  be  conceived.  He  prepared  to  die, 
resolved  to  show  that  a Frenchman  could  per- 
ish as  bravely  as  the  Englishmen,  Conolly  and 
Stoddart,  had  died  the  year  before.  His  guards 
who  had  uniformly  insulted  him  in  consequence 
of  his  religion,  he  took  for  granted  would  join 
the  insurgents. 

Greatly  to  his  amazement,  at  the  first  word 
from  Kohendil  Khan,  they  barricaded  the  house 
and  received  the  mob  with  a volley  which  sent 
them  flying.  Hastening  to  their  prisoner,  they 
asked  him  if  he  was  n soldier,  and  on  receiving 
a reply  in  the  affirmative,  they  begged  him  to 
assume  the  command.  With  a pleasure  that 
can  be  well  realized,  Ferrier  disposed  his  forces 
to  repel  the  attack ; when  the  mob  besieged  the 
place  the  little  garrison  received  them  warmly. 
For  two  days  and  nights  the  attack  continued, 
the  advantage  being  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
besieged : but  on  the  third  day  the  mob  obtain- 
ed a footing  on  the  roof  of  a house  wdiich  com- 
manded Ferrier's  prison,  and  began  to  fire  ef- 
fectively. In  a few  minutes  seven  guards  were 
killed  and  more  than  fifteen  wounded ; they 
could  not  have  held  out  half  an  hour,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  sharp  file-firing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town . Kohendil  Khan,  having  only  a 
handful  of  troops  with  him  when  the  emeute  be- 
gan, had  remained  inactive ; but  he  had  sent 
into  the  country  for  a squadron  of  cavalry.  The 
moment  these  arrived  he  attacked  the  rioters  in 
the  rear,  discomfited  them  easily  and  restored 
peace  to  the  city. 

Dost  Mohammed's  opinion  was  that  the  Fe- 
ringhee  should  be  sent  back  whence  he  came, 
namely,  to  Herat.  Kohendil  rather  wished  to 
send  him  the  other  way — to  British  India ; but 
his  principal  officers  insisting  ou  carrying  out 
the  views  of  the  Cabul  chief,  Ferrier  was  re- 
leased and  dispatched  on  his  way. 

On  his  arrival  at  Girishk,  he  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  villain  Mohammed  Sedik,  who 
shut  him  up  in  his  old  prison,  notwithstanding 
the  Sirdar’s  order  that  he  must  not  be  delayed 
on  his  route.  No  doubt  Sedik  had  heard  from 
his  father  on  the  subject  of  his  robberies ; for  on 
the  first  day  of  Ferrier’s  confinement,  he  visited 
him  in  presence  of  a number  of  dignitaries,  bade 
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him  set  a price  on  the  articles  Sedik  had  taken, 
and  paid  him  over  that  price  in  shawls  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  presence  of  the  witnesses.  But, 
a short  while  after,  when  the  witnesses  had  re- 
tired, this  princely  thief  returned  and  carried 
away  the  shawls  and  precious  stones,  observing, 
with  inimitable  humor;  “Do  not  regret  these 
trifles,  which  are  quite  useless  to  a traveler.  God 
is  merciful,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  arrive  safely 
at  your  journey’s  end." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Next  day  Mohammed 
Sedik  actually  asked  Ferrier  to  sign  a receipt 
for  the  shawls  and  precious  stones,  and  a certi- 
ficate of  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Sirdar. 
The  Frenchman,  infuriated  beyond  measure, 
bluntly  refused.  The  Sirdar  led  him  into  the 
courtyard  and  tied  him  bareheaded  to  a post  un- 
der the  burning  sun ; then  bade  the  soldiers  insult 
him;  they  reviled  him;  they  threw  dirt  at  him;  | 
they  outraged  him  as  most  brutally  they  could. 
At  the  end  of  five  hours,  the  Frenchman  being 
firm,  the  Sirdar  bade  heated  irons  and  boiling 
oil  be  brought.  This,  however,  was  only  a men- 
ace. But  he  deprived  Ferrier  of  sleep  and  of 
food,  and  tormented  him  so  cruelly,  that  after 
two  or  three  days*  endurance,  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman  could  resist  no  longer,  and  he  sign- 
ed receipt  and  certificate. 

One  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suspect  our 
French  friend  of  romancing  when  he  describes 
these  adventures  of  his,  but  that  he  appears  in 
pnblic  with  the  highest  indorsation  from  the  best 
Indian  authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Affghans  are  an  extraordinarily  igno- 
rant and  savage  race.  Excuses  may  be  made 
for  their  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  soil. 
Vastly  superior  as  the  British  government  was 
to  theirs,  the  Feringhees  had  clearly  no  right  to 
despoil  them  as  they  were  doing ; and  the  dis- 
astrous war  in  Afghanistan  was  but  the  natural 
recoil  of  a long  series  of  arbitrary  and  unjust 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
in  India.  But,  apart  from  patriotic  considera- 
tions, the  Affghans  have  constantly  shown  them- 
selves to  be  mere  savages.  Not  many  years  since, 
an  English  doctor  paid  a visit  to  a Beloochee 
chief  on  the  Helmund.  The  chiefs  believing, 
as  nearly  all  the  people  of  Central  Asia  do,  that 
the  English  have  found  the  philosopher's  stone, 
solicited  his  visitor  to  make  some  gold  for  him. 
The  doctor  protested  his  inability.  But  the 
chief,  satisfied  that  gold  was  to  be  had  out  of  the 
Englishman,  killed  him  as  he  slept,  cut  his  body 
into  fifteen  pieces  and  hung  it  up  before  his 
house.  “ You  will  see,"  said  he  to  his  friends, 
“ that  this  dog  of  an  infidel  will  at  last  be  trans- 
formed into  good  ducats.”  No  transformation 
taking  place,  he  boiled  the  pieces.  Finding  no 
gold  in  the  pot,  he  then  bethought  himself  that 
the  doctor,  to  spite  him,  might  have  transferred 
the  transmuting  power  to  his  clothes.  So  he 
eat  these  into  shreds,  mixed  them  with  mortar, 
and  plastered  his  house  with  them;  assuring 
every  body,  and  believing  himself  that  in  course 
of  time  the  front  of  his  honse  would  be  covered 
with  a plate  of  solid  gold. 
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Our  traveler,  General  Ferrier,  arrived  safely, 
after  many  adventures,  at  Herat,  where  Yar 
Mohammed  received  him  more  kindly  than  ever. 

From  thence  he  gravitated,  by  a process  of  which 
we  are  uninformed,  to  the  French  settlement  at 
Pondicherry,  where  he  now  fills  a government 
appointment. 

His  travels,  of  which  we  have  given  a sketch, 
are  the  latest  by  a European  between  Herat  and 
Candahar ; should  the  war  now  impending,  in 
relation  to  the  succession  of  Yar  Mohammed, 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  his  descriptions  will 
possess  general  interest. 

THE  ISLE  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

I NEVER  visit  the  shore  country  between 
Boston  and  Salem  without  hearing  some- 
thing of  the  spectral  island  which  haunts  that 
neighborhood  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  shades  of  ancient  Puri- 
tans ; and  questionless  the  report  comes  to  ns 
vested  with  every  right  of  grave  credibility ; for 
what  other  ghostly  race  would  dare  to  invade 
waters  consecrated  by  the  pilgrim  keel  of  the 
Mayflower  t Manifold  are  the  adventures,  the 
sights,  the  sounds,  which  are  told  of  in  connec- 
tion with  this  demesne  of  mysteiy.  Through 
the  gloom  of  night,  through  the  gray  sea-mists 
of  autumn,  the  fishermen  and  coasters  have 
heard  solemn  bells  slowly  vibrating  as  if  from 
belfries  that  rocked  on  the  long  swell  of  the 
billows.  In  hours  of  tempest,  majestic  hymns 
come  out  of  the  foaming  distances,  mingling 
with  the  symphonies  of  the  wind,  and  rising  vic- 
toriously above  the  sublime  wailing  despair  of 
ocean.  Spectral  sails,  too,  are  seen  occasionally, 
now  gliding  silently  up  fog-covered  rivers  ; now 
shooting  out  from  behind  a hazy  headland ; then 
vanishing  as  they  reach  some  ripply  tract  of 
sunshine  ; and  again  reappearing,  suspended  in 
the  air  above  the  vague  extreme  horizon.  What 
can  be  the  errand  of  these  ghostly  pinnaces,  un- 
less to  sustain  or  receive  the  spirits  of  pure  ones 
who  are  about  to  pass  away  from  earth  ? 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  the  coast  folk 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Some 
imagine  that  as  Salem  is  near  by,  they  must  be 
the  spectres  of  those  who,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty years  ago,  were  executed  for  witchcraft; 
others  believe  that  they  are  the  persecutors  of 
those  same  unfortunates,  condemned  to  remain 
forever  in  view  of  the  scenes  of  their  own  wick- 
ed folly.  But,  in  general,  it  is  held  that  here 
abide,  for  some  good  end,  the  loftiest  and  holi- 
est souls  of  ancient  Puritanism. 

The  stories  relating  to  these  visionary  people 
are  sufficiently  diverse ; most  of  them,  natural- 
ly, of  a weird,  supernatural  character ; others 
quaint,  and  even  whimsically  ludicrous.  The 
earthly  hero  of  one  of  this  latter  class  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  This  gentleman  is  described  as  posi- 
| tive,  loud,  and  overbearing  in  his  manners,  like 
most  lawyers;  but  much  respected,  notwith- 
| standing,  for  his  energy,  generosity,  and  pnblic 
, spirit.  One  day,  about  fifteen  yean  ago,  he 
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was  returning  home  b y stage  from  a court  which 
had  been  holden  in  Salem.  Having  discover- 
ed some  particularly  fine  potatoes  in  the  Salem 
market,  he  had  bought  four  quarts  of  them  for 
seed,  and  was  carrying  them  along  in  a paper 
parcel.  The  stage  halted  for  dinner  in  a small 
coast  town,  moderately  full  of  loafers ; and  the 
Judge  consulted  the  safety  of  his  esculents  by 
taking  them  into  the  tavern  and  depositing  them 
on  a chair  in  the  parlor.  By  the  fire  sat  an- 
other traveler,  a wild-looking  man,  with  a long 
beard,  dressed  in  clothes  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  for  somebody  else.  The  only  part 
of  his  accoutrements  which  fitted  him  was  a 
pair  of  stupendous  boots,  mouldy  with  antiqui- 
ty, expanding  like  funnels  outside  of  his  gray 
worsted  stockings. 

44  What  have  you  got  in  your  parcel  ?”  asked 
this  remarkable  individual  in  a loud,  domineer- 
ing tone. 

“ Potatoes, ” meekly  replied  the  Judge,  taken 
by  surprise  at  finding  himself  thus  sternly  cate- 
chised. 

44 They  are  a scandalous  vegetable,”  said  the 
stranger.  “Every  worthy  man  despises  them 
and  hates  them.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Sir,”  said  the  Judge, 
firmly ; for  he  was  very  fond  of  potatoes,  and, 
moreover,  had  now  regained  his  self-possession. 
44  They  are  one  of  the  most  excellent  roots  in 
the  world.” 

44  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  ” returned  the  stranger,  fiercely.  44 1 do . 
I know  all  about  it.  They  came  over  with  to- 
bacco, and  are  twice  as  villainous.  They  are 
windy,  too,  and  blow  people  up  with  false  doc- 
trines savoring  of  the  devil.  I never  knew  a 
man  who  loved  potatoes  but  he  was  an  Irish  Pa- 
pist or  a rascally  Episcopalian.” 

. Now  the  Judge  was  himself  a most  vehement 
Episcopalian,  and  had  maintained  many  a fierce 
argument  for  the  honor  of  the  Church  with  the 
willful  Congregationalists  of  Essex  County.  He 
therefore  replied  in  great  wrath:  “A  rascally 
Episcopalian,  Sir  ! I consider  it  a glory  to  be 
an  Episcopalian.  I have  been  an  Episcopalian 
myself  ever  since  1 was  born ; and  I mean  to 
be  one  till  I die,  Sir.” 

44  You  won’t  be  one  long,  then roared  the 
other.  44  You’ll  die  before  the  day  is  out.” 

44 1 don’t  believe  a word  you  say,  Sir,”  thun- 
dered the  unterrified  Judge.  “It's  ray  opinion 
you  are  a dangerous  vagrant,  and  ought  to  be 
committed  to  jail.” 

44 Committed  to  jail!”  repeated  the  stranger 
with  an  awful  laugh.  44 1 defy  you.  I have 
been  in  your  devilish  jails,  and  have  escaped  as 
often.” 

44 1 thought  so,”  said  the  Judge,  with  a sneer, 
loftily  surveying  the  other’s  extraordinary  gar- 
ments. 4 4 But  once  come  in  my  way,  and  I’ll 
have  you  where  you  won’t  escape  so  easily.” 

“No  you  won’t!”  shouted  the  stranger. 
44  You  can't  do  it,  you  old  potato-planting  ras- 
cal! What  are  you  carrying  potatoes  about 
the  country  for,  to  debauch  the  minds  and  spoil 


the  stomachs  of  your  fellow-creatures  ? There 
go  your  potatoes,  you  old  Bcoundrel ! ” 

With  one  kick  of  his  mighty  boot  he  scattered 
the  potatoes  out  of  their  paper  asylum,  and  then 
proceeded  to  trample  them  furiously  all  about 
the  parlor  and  entries.  After  that  he  brushed 
off  the  scuffling  Judge,  as  if  he  were  an  insect; 
and,  stamping  out  of  doors,  marched  away  with 
great  strides  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-shore. 

4 4 Stop,  you  vagabond ! What’s  your  name  ?” 
called  the  Judge  hoarsely  from  the  doorway t 

44 Goff,”  replied  the  other,  turning  his  long 
beard  over  his  shoulder. 

“Goff?”  repeated  the  Judge,  unable  to  re- 
member any  family  in  Essex  County  thus  en- 
titled. 44  Where  do  you  live,  you  vagabond  ?” 

44  In  the  Isle  of  the  Puritans,”  responded  the 
stranger. 

44  You  lie ! There’s  no  such  island,”  shouted 
the  Judge ; but  his  interlocutor  was  gone,  hav- 
ing vanished,  no  one  saw  whither. 

Various  were  the  surmises  of  the  by-standert 
on  the  character  of  this  singular  personage. 
“For  my  part,”  said  the  shuffling,  red-nosed 
landlord,  44 1 think  he’s  a kinder  mad  foliar,  got 
out  of  some  bedlam  or  another.” 

Such,  doubtless,  might  have  become  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  the  story  would  have  been 
humorous  enough,  had  not  the  stage  overset 
a mile  after  leaving  the  inn,  dislocating  the 
Judge’s  neck  and  killing  him  instantly. 

A circumstance  more  gravely  supernatural 
than  this  occurred  subsequently  in  the  City  of 
Salem.  There  is  a belief  current  that  certain 
families  of  old  Puritanic  fame  receive  visits  on 
the  occasion  of  any  extraordinary  household 
event  from  the  denizens  of  the  ghostly  island. 
Five  years  ago  the  name  of  Dixwell  perished 
from  Salem,  by  the  death  of  an  elderly  physi- 
cian, said  to  be  of  the  blood  which  beat  in  the 
veins  of  the  old  regicide.  Doctor  Dixwell  lived 
in  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  the  town-; 
a house  notorious  for  the  murderous  trials  which 
took  place  in  it  during  the  witchcraft  horror; 
vocal,  it  is  said,  with  nightly  moans  and  sob- 
bings that  have  lingered  for  a hundred  and  sixty 
years  about  its  passages,  and  windows,  and  ga- 
bles. Besides  the  aged  owner,  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  dwelling  were  his  daughter,  her  hus- 
band a clergyman  named  Mather,  and  two  serv- 
ants. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  burial  morn- 
ing, Doctor  Dixwell  lay  in  his  coffin  in  the  front 
parlor.  The  doors  of  the  house  had  been  open 
all  day  to  friends  who  wished  to  take  their  last 
look  at  the  dead.  All  such,  however,  had  re- 
tired, for  twilight  had  come  with  its  duties  and 
its  melancholy ; and  Mrs.  Mather  stood  alone, 
gazing  at  the  coffin  as  it  seemed  to  sail  farther 
and  far  away  into  eternal  shadows.  Presently 
some  one  passed  in  at  the  half-open  door,  and 
advanced  noiselessly  to  the  dead.  There  had 
been  so  many  such  entrances  during  the  day, 
that  she  did  not  at  first  turn  her  eyes  toward 
the  visitor.  When  she  did  so,  he  had  paused  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  his  hat  off,  his  face  bent 
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low,  and  hi s arms  apparently  folded  under  a 
cloak  which  draped  him  to  the  ankles.  She 
started,  for  she  almost  thought  that  it  was  her 
father  risen  to  life  again,  so  marked  was  the 
family  resemblance  in  feature.  Yet  there  was 
something  very  different  in  expression ; some- 
thing sublimed,  and  repellant  of  familiarity,  yet 
singularly  gentle ; a supernatural  expression,  she 
thought,  although  she  may  have  been  deceived 
by  an  effect  of  twilight. 

Her  second  idea  was  that  he  must  be  some 
distant  and  forgotten  relative  of  the  family,  who 
had  heard  of  her  father’s  decease,  and  had  come 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral.  So  strong  was  this 
impression,  that  she  stepped  forward  with  the 
intention  of  addressing  him  and  offering  him  the 
hospitalities  of  the  house.  He  did  not  look  up, 
however,  and  an  awe  came  over  her,  so  that  she 
glided  by  him  and  hastened  through  the  entries 
to  call  her  husband.  He  came,  but  the  visitor 
had  disappeared  without  the  sound  of  a door  or 
footstep. 

Several  hours  afterward,  near  midnight,  she 
sat  alone  by  a fire  in  the  dining-room.  Doors 
were  open,  and  lights  were  burning  in  various 
rooms,  so  that  she  commanded  a view  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  floor.  Presently 
die  was  started  from  a reverie  by  one  of  those 
weird  sighs  which  haunted  the  old  mansion  ; 
and,  looking  aslant  through  the  long  front  pas- 
sage, she  saw  in  the  library  the  funeral  visitor 
of  the  twilight.  He  sat  enveloped  in  his  cloak, 
his  head  bare  as  before,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  and  his  arms  resting  on  a writing-table 
which  had  been  much  used  by  her  father.  She 
started  up,  trembling,  but  moved  toward  him, 
for  a command  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  her. 
As  she  advanced,  he  rose  and  retreated,  floating 
toward  a picture  representing  some  combat  be- 
tween Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  which  he  seemed 
to  enter,  fighting  one  moment  with  victorious  fury 
on  the  sombre  canvas,  then  vanishing  amidst 
a charge  of  horsemen  who  were  rushing  toward 
t fie  painted  distance.  Mrs.  Mather  paused,  more 
in  astonishment  and  doubt  than  in  terror;  for 
she  began  to  question  her  own  sanity.  Looking 
at  the  table,  she  noticed  a volume  on  it  called 
“The  Lives  of  the  Regicides,”  lying  open  at  the 
portrait  of  Colonel  John  Dixwcll.  Here  was 
the  same  face,  the  very  features  that  she  had 
seen,  first  bent  solemnly  over  the  coffin  of  her 
father  and  now  mingling  in  the  representation 
of  that  by-gone  battle.  She  called  up  her  hus- 
band, and  asked  him  how  the  book  came  there. 
He  said  that  he  recollected  distinctly  having 
taken  it  down  during  the  afternoon,  but  he  was 
equally  positive  that  he  hud  almost  immediately 
restored  it  to  its  place  on  the  shelves. 

“Does  that  portrait  look  like  my  father?*' 
she  asked. 

“I  don't  see  that  it  does,”  he  replied. 

“Nor  I,  neither,”  she  said;  “and  yet  there 
must  be  some  resemblance.” 

In  extreme  agitation,  Mrs.  Mather  next  morn- 
ing attended  the  f uneral.  But  notwithstanding 
her  feverish  expectation,  every  thing  passed  in 


a natural  manner,  until  the  service  was  over  and 
the  earth  had  found  its  resting-place  on  the  cof- 
fin. At  that  moment,  turning  to  leave  the  grave, 
she  saw  directly  before  her  the  same  mysterious 
figure — the  visitor  of  the  death-chamber  and  li- 
brary— its  back  toward  her,  and  its  outline  on 
the  point  of  being  lost  among  the  dispersing 
spectators.  She  reeled  with  a dizzy  feeling  at 
the  sight,  and  her  husband  had  to  lift  her  into 
his  carriage.  When  she  looked  around  once 
more,  none  were  visible  but  living  men. 

Another  tableau  from  this  haunted  shore  is 
more  picturesque,  by  its  strange  union  of  a su- 
pernatural background  and  shadow  with  the 
most  commonplace  figures  and  sordid  interests 
of  earthly  life.  On  the  headland  now  occupied 
by  the  merry  hotels  of  Nahant  once  lived  a 
family  named  Umberfield — a family  long  ago 
ingrafted  obscurely  into  New  England  exist- 
ence— attainted  of  witchcraft  as  far  back  as  the 
boyhood  of  Cotton  Mather,  harried  and  smitten 
years  before  that  by  the  tomahawk  of  King 
Philip.  Not  very  long  since  it  consisted  of  the 
father  and  mother,  a son  named  Luke,  the  son's 
wife,  and  two  twin  daughters,  of  about  eighteen, 
called  Martha  and  Maiy.  Father  Umberfield, 
a well-to-do  fanner,  wras,  at  sixty-five,  already 
broken  down  by  the  rheumatism.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Luke  Umberfield,  then  about  thirty-five, 
came  back  to  the  homestead,  and  was  installed 
as  chief  manager.  Mrs.  Luke  soon  showed  her- 
self to  be  a veteran  campaigner.  She  was  five 
years  older  than  her  husband,  and  governed  him  * 
as  if  she  had  three  times  that  advantage ; she 
snubbed  the  old  lady,  wheedled  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  put  down  the  daughters.  One  article 
of  furniture  after  another  found  its  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  into  Mrs.  Luke's  two  front 
chambers.  Mother  Umberfield  sometimes  re- 
monstrated with  her  husband  on  these  one-sided 
dispensations  of  the  family  valuables. 

“Well,”  the  old  man  would  respond,  with  a 
pitiful,  helpless  look;  “you  know  Luke's  wife 
must  have  it  so.” 

Luke's  wife  had  it  this  way  and  that  way  un- 
til the  elder  Mrs.  Umberfield  died,  as  it  were,  in 
disgust.  Then  the  rule  of  the  daughter-in-law 
became  surer,  and  her  yoke  weightier  than  ever. 
Her  tyranny  was  the  more  harassing  because 
she  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a kind  of  sly,  un- 
easy, tireless  omnipresence.  She  was  capable 
of  doing  all  the  work,  listening  at  all  the  key- 
holes, lying  at  ambush  in  all  the  passages,  and 
guessing  or  prying  out  all  the  secrets  in  the 
house.  More  than  one  complaint  which  the  old 
man  or  liis  daughters  had  made  to  each  other, 
as  they  thought,  in  the  strictest  privacy,  was 
brought  out  and  flung  in  their  faces  at  table,  as 
mildly  as  if  it  were  a dose  of  vitriol.  There  was 
something  witch-like  about  the  woman  ; as  if 
she  peered  and  listened  through  the  w alls  by  a 
supernatural  power;  as  if  Goody  Umberfield  had 
got  out  of  her  grave,  under  the  gallows,  and  re- 
entered the  family.  Then  her  meanness  of  soul 
was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  uncommon.  She 
was  up  to  shearing  a pumpkin,  as  an  agricultural 
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neighbor  phrased  it;  and  took  thorough  care 
that  not  even  her  husband  should  dress  too 
handsomely,  or  slyly  overfeed  himself.  She 
was  as  serious,  also,  as  Mrs.  Nesbit ; as  full  of 
improving  remarks  as  Sancho  Panza  of  prov- 
erbs; punctual  at  church,  and  perfectly  exem- 
plary in  the  pious  pucker  of  her  thin  lips.  Be- 
tween these  two  mill-stones  of  stinginess  and 
sanctimoniousness,  old  Mr.  Umberfield  was  very 
soon  ground  up,  and  ready  to  be  bolted  into  the 
otter  world.  Mrs.  Luke  would  not  permit  him 
to  depart,  however,  until  he  had  made  lus  will. 
He  completed  it  once,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
passably  good-natured  son  ; but  Mrs.  Luke,  out- 
rageously discontented,  held  fast  to  him  until  he 
should  alter  it.  Never  was  a more  hateful  week 
passed  in  a New  England  farm-house  than  the 
one  which  followed  the  fabrication  of. that  unac- 
ceptable testament.  Eather  Umberfield  at  lost 
summoned  the  remains  of  his  life  about  him, 
and,  again  calling  in  a lawyer,  dictated  a new 
will  on  Mrs.  Luke’s  own  terms.  She  had  a pri- 
vate reading  of  it,  handed  it  over  to  her  hus- 
band, and  told  him  that  he  had  better  not  let 
his  father  trouble  himself  about  it  again.  Um- 
berfield senior  gave  himself  very  little  more 
trouble  about  any  thing  in  this  life,  for  he  died 
before  long,  in  a small  back-chamber,  to  which 
he  had  been  removed  from  the  4 ‘ parlor  bed- 
room,” his  daughter-in-law  observing,  severely, 
in  answer  to  some  remonstrance  of  the  girls, 
that  the  room  was  just  as  near  heaven  as  any 
other  in  the  house.  Very  near  heaven  it  ap- 
peared that  night;  for  a thunder-storm  shook 
the  old  farm-house,  and  fiery  faces  seemed  peer- 
ing in  at  the  clattering  windows. 

Admirable,  indeed,  was  the  pious  countenance 
which  Mrs.  Luke  stitched  up  to  wear  at  the 
funeral.  In  equal  composure  and  solemnity  she 
folded  her  hands  and  rolled  her  eyes  during  the 
reading  of  the  will.  The  document  contained 
some  erasures  and  interlineations  which  puzzled 
the  lawyer ; but  he  made  out  that  the  home- 
stead and  entire  property  had  gone  to  Luke 
Umberfield,  excepting  only  one  chamber,  and  a 
right  of  way  through  the  house,  which  had  been 
accorded  to  the  daughters.  This  unequal  dis- 
tribution seemed  particularly  strange,  when 
coupled  with  the  old  man’s  dying  declaration 
to  a kindly  neighbor  that  he  had  4 4 done  well 
by  the  girls.’* 

Now  came  upon  the  sisters  a wearing  monot- 
ony of  miserly  and  pettish  persecution.  Just 
Imagine  the  plagues  of  two  helpless,  unwarlike 
young  women,  bound  to  the  presence  of  a tire- 
less, watchful,  dissatisfied,  vindictive,  stingy, 
bilious,  hypocritical  sorceress  like  Mrs.  Luke. 
Mary,  a healthy,  rosy,  sprightly  creature,  could 
bear  such  torment  more  easily  than  most,  and 
was,  besides,  engaged  to  be  married.  But  Mar- 
tha was  an  invalid,  made  sensitive  by  a nervous 
disease,  and  confined  a great  deal  to  the  cham- 
ber which  was  her  sole  property.  Soon  another 
affliction  fell,  weightier  than  all  that  had  fallen 
hitherto.  Mary,  her  darling  sister,  her  kind  sis- 
ter, her  companion  and  nurse  at  every  leisure 


moment,  was  stricken  by  a fever,  and  died  in 
that  same  chamber. 

What  wonder  that  the  sick  girl  now  began  to 
lose  sight  of  earth,  and  to  commune  with  exist- 
ences invisible  and  inaudible  to  the  sordid  be- 
ings around  her ! By  the  deud  body  on  its  pal- 
let, by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  she  saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
The  forms  came,  like  a revelation,  suddenly  and 
with  power,  but  lightening  the  air  and  not  dark- 
ening it.  Nor  did  they  move  her  to  bitterness 
and  malediction.  4 4 These  are  people,  ” she  said 
to  herself,  44  who  have  suffered  similar  and  worse 
sorrows.  These  people  have  faces  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  gladness,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  once  persecuted.  I will  try  to  make  my 
face  like  theirs ; and  some  day  my  heart  shall 
be  like  theirs  also.” 

Strange  to  say,  her  health  improved  now. 
Besides  helping  about  the  house,  she  got  work 
in  braiding  hats,  saving  all  the  money  so  earn- 
ed to  repurchase  a locket  of  her  father’s  and 
mother’s  hair,  which  had  been  sold  by  her  broth- 
er to  pay  Mary’s  funeral  expenses.  Every  day, 
also,  sunset  found  her  at  the  church-yard,  deck- 
ing those  dear  graves,  especially  Alary’s,  with 
fresh  flowers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Umberfield  were 
tolerably  satisfied,  except  with  her  prolonged 
evening  absences ; for,  in  fine  weather,  she  set- 
dom  came  home  from  the  grave-yard  before  nine 
in  the  evening.  Once,  when  her  brother  lock- 
ed her  out,  she  walked  away  without  demanding 
admission,  and  he  thought  he  saw  her  go  down 
to  the  beach,  get  into  a boat,  and  sail  far  out 
over  the  moonlit  bay.  The  next  morning  she 
reappeared  quietly  at  breakfast,  making  no  com- 
plaint, offering  no  explanation,  and  listening  in 
silence  to  his  upbraiding. 

4 4 Let  her  sail  as  much  os  she’s  a mind  to,** 
snarled  Mrs.  Umberfield,  looking  as  if  the  devil 
had  whispered  to  her  that  the  boat  might  up- 
set and  the  ocean  w as  deep. 

Henceforward  Martha  made  her  expeditions 
in  the  afternoon,  to  avoid  tho  reproach  of  being 
out  at  unseemly  hours.  She  went  always,  how- 
ever, were  it  storm  or  shine ; nor  was  she  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  by  seeking  her  in  the  grave- 
yard, for  some  had  caught  glimpses  of  her 
through  heavy  rain,  sailing  far  out  from  land ; 
others  had  beheld  her  walking  by  the  sea-side 
at  twilight  in  company  with  women  strangely 
appareled. 

Meantime  matters  were  constantly  growing 
worse  for  her  at  the  house.  Her  brother’s  son 
came  home  from  school,  and  she  wras  called  on  to 
give  up  her  room  to  him.  Vainly  did  she  rebel, 
declaring  that  it  was  her  own,  and  all  her  own. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Umberfield,  44 it  in  yours, 
and  you  may  keep  it.  But  you  just  look  out 
for  board  somewhere  else.  Not  a bit  more  do 
you  eat  in  this  house.” 

Starved  into  submission,  Martha  retreated 
out  of  her  chamber,  and  was  turned  into  a pen 
fitted  up  expressly  for  her  in  a damp  basement 
It  was  gloomy  at  all  times,  and  miserably  cold 
in  winter ; yet  they  allowed  her  no  candles  but 
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such  as  she  bought  herself,  and  they  purposely 
cut  her  wood  too  long  for  the  stove,  in  order  to 
* keep  the  door  always  open  and  diminish  the 
draft.  All  these  things,  be  it  observed,  arose, 
not  from  downright  cruelty,  but  from  Mrs. 
Luke’s  almost  fiendish  instinct  of  economy. 
All  this,  too,  wore  deeply  on  the  young  woman’s 
frame,  but  rarely  harassed  her  spirit  very  harsh- 
ly, withdrawn,  as  she  often  was,  into  a mystic 
communion,  over  which  her  sordid  relatives  had 
no  power.  Still  her  health  failed  slowly,  until 
she  again  became  invalided.  The  neighborhood 
almost  forgot  her,  and  children  were  surprised  to 
see  such  a form  steal  into  the  evening  prayer- 
meetings,  which  were  held  at  Luke  Umberfield’s. 
The  new  minister  was  startled  by  her  mild,  un- 
earthly look.  He  perpetually  intended  to  ask 
about  her — to  speak  to  her ; but  she  always  dis- 
appointed him  by  retiring  the  instant  the  serv- 
ice was  over,  vanishing  noiselessly,  unobserved, 
as  if  she  were  already  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  bland. 

Whispers  at  last  began  to  creep  about  the 
village  that  this  strange  sick  Martha  Umber- 
. field  was  shamefully  neglected  and  abused  by 
her  brother’s  family;  and  the  story  caused  all 
the  more  excitement  because  this  brother  had 
lately  been  chosen  deacon,  and  so  was  expected 
to  be  a more  than  ordinarily  good  Christian. 
While  the  minister  and  other  deacons  were  still 
consulting  on  the  matter,  additional  news  came 
that  Martha  had  disappeared.  Now  rose  the 
agitation  to  a vague  anger,  beating  about  the 
guilty  man’s  ears  like  the  clamor  of  a breaker 
over  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.  People 
ran  hither  and  thither ; some  through  the  dea- 
con’s house,  filling  it  with  wild,  harsh  inquiries, 
and  visiting  with  scowls  of  wrath  and  contempt 
the  miserable  basement ; others  rushingalong  the 
neighboring  shore,  searching  the  reeds  and  mud, 
or  peering  into  the  windy  mist  which  writhed 
and  eddied  over  the  foaming  waters.  It  was  an 
autumn  sunset,  black  and  troubled,  on  the  heels 
of  which,  sweeping  from  east  to  west,  came  a 
mighty  threatening  of  tempest.  In  the  agita- 
tion of  nature  and  humanity  people  were  ready 
to  see  any  thing,  hear  any  thing,  imagine  any 
thing.  One  man  caught  sight  of  Martha  far 
out  in  the  bay,  waving  her  hand  frantically  over 
a combing  wave.  Another  heard  a shriek  wail- 
ing at  intervals  from  the  wandering  wraste  of 
tossing,  foaming  white-caps.  Boys  halted,  and 
questioned  whether  they  had  better  dig  at  every 
spot  of  freshly-turned  earth  in  the  fields  and 
garden.  Then  a shivering  unsteady  form  would 
be  visible  a moment  on  the  edge  of  some  dis- 
sant  sea-side  hillock,  and  vanish  at  the  approach 
of  hasty  pursuers. 

“What  does  this  mean?  Mrs.  Umberfield, 
for  Heaven’s  sake  try  to  explain  this !”  exclaimed 
the  minister,  repeatedly. 

44  The  Lord  knows.  Oh,  the  Lord  knows  I’m 
innocent!”  mumbled  the  deacon,  now  miserably 
cowed  and  agitated.  44  I’ll  go  and  look  for  her. 
I’ll  go  out  into  the  bav  for  her,  though  it’s  sure 
death.”  ! 


44  Don’t  you  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Umber- 
( field,”  put  in  his  wife,  sharply.  4 4 It’s  the  croe- 
tur’s  own  doing.  It’s  none  of  our  fault.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  you  people, 
to  attack  a poor  man  because  his  sister's  gone 
and  lost  herself.  Who  knows  what  company 
she’s  in  all  this  time !” 

In  spite  of  her  dissuasions,  and  even  as  if 
anxious  to  escape  the  sound  of  her  jarring  voice, 
which  perhaps  intoned  upon  him  now  like  an 
accusing  conscience,  Umberfield  rushed  down  to 
the  beach  and  unmoored  a sail-boat  from  its  lit- 
tle cove.  His  son  aided  him,  without  a ques- 
tion ; and  a stout  old  Nahant  fisherman  leaped 
recklessly  after  them  into  the  frail  shallop.  They 
ran  up  the  small  mainsail,  and  spun  out  into 
the  bay  with  a reeling,  tremulous  swiftness. 

“What  are  you  heading  for?”  screamed  the 
fisherman  through  the  hoarse  wind. 

44  Don’t  you  hear  her  ?”  shouted  Deacon  Um- 
berfield, pointing  frantically  out  among  the  col- 
umns of  rain  which  rushed  toward  them  from 
seaward  with  the  speed  of  desert  sand-whirls. 
Leaping,  writhing,  reeling,  plunging,  rebound- 
ing, covered  to  its  topmast  with  spray,  cleaving 
like  a warrior  through  the  crested  foreheads  of 
its  billowy  enemies,  the  sail-boat  flew  on,  seek- 
ing the  densest  strength  and  gloomiest  centre 
of  the  tempest.  Every  moment  the  fisherman 
looked  for  its  final  lurch  to  leeward,  while  the 
younger  Umberfield  kneeled  ghastly  among  the 
ballast,  and  the  elder,  with  bended  head,  steered 
his  mad  course  toward  the  outer  ocean. 

4 4 Round  with  her!”  shrieked  the  fisherman, 
suddenly;  and  even  in  that  moment  while  be 
spoke,  broad  spectral  sails  bellied  above  them ; 
in  th.e  next  they  went  down  with  a feeble  crash 
among  the  yeast  of  breakers. 

Hours  afterward,  toward  morning,  the  peo- 
ple who  still  kept  watch  in  the  Deacon’s  house 
were  astonished  by  the  entrance  of  the  fisher- 
man, drenched,  white,  and  almost  speechless. 

44  Where  are  the  Umberfields  ?”  gasped  every 
one. 

44 Gone  down,”  said  he.  “Run  down  bv 
such  a craft  as  you  never  saw. 

4 4 What  craft  ? What  was  it  ? What  did  it 
look  like?” 

“Like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  boys.  I saw 
Martha  on  the  bow  s just  as  she  struck  us.  Yon 
may  believe  that,  for  the  Umberfields  are  gone, 
though  the  booty  floated  ashore.  Bear  me  a 
hand,  boys!” 

And  the  old  fellow  fainted  dead  away  with 
exhaustion,  and  perhaps  terror  at  his  ghostly 
recollections. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  story ; vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  certainly,  but  elastic,  I think, 
beyond  its  apparent  boundaries ; at  all  events, 
clinging  around  the  mystic  isle  for  its  centre  as 
a cloud  hangs  and  sways  about  a mountain. 

As  from  the  general  impression  to  bo  drawn 
from  these  tales  concerning  the  island,  I think 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  a real  territory, 
unchangeable  in  locality,  and  inhabited  by 
j creatures  discoverable  to  all  men.  This,  on 
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the  contrary,  seems  to  be  the  true  ideal  of  the 
island.  Its  being  is  shadowy,  and  its  position 
transitory.  It  is  not  always  visible  from  the 
land,  nor  is  it  ever  visible  to  many  eyes. 
It  often  rises  in  distinct  greenness  a few  miles 
from  the  headland  of  Nahant ; yet  out  of  the 
thousands  who  yearly  crowd  that  fashionable 
resort,  few  have  ever  seen  it,  or  could  see  it. 
Only  the  spirit  that  has  been  purified,  only  the 
spirit  that  has  been  heated  white  hot  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  and  then  quenched  in  heaven- 
ly resignation,  can  perceive  the  serene  outline 
of  its  verdure  starting  from  the  steely  light  of 
ocean.  Men  with  other  spirits  than  this,  and 
women  cased  in  the  enamel  of  the  world,  have 
ridden  daily,  in  vain  curiosity,  up  and  down  the 
opposite  beaches  without  gaining  one  glimpse  of 
its  glorified  existence.  Not  in  the  flash  of  noon- 
tide, either,  nor  in  the  golden  calms  of  summer 
afternoons,  is  it  chiefly  visible.  Those  see  it 
best  who  see  it  through  the  frail  mists  of  sunrise, 
or  in  the  lulls  of  driving  showers  that  sweep 
with  long  slanting  wings  from  the  outer  ocean 
to  the  shore. 

A few  have  beheld  it,  and  there  has  been  one 
at  least  in  our  later  days  who  is  believed  to  have 
visited  it.  When  Summerfield  was  on  earth, 
he  went  thither,  easily,  without  effort,  directed 
perhaps  by  his  heavenly  desire,  and  the  trac- 
tive sympathy  of  faith  While  on  one  of  his 
circuits  near  Nahant,  he  used  to  sail  often  alone 
in  & little  boat  to  calm  his  nerves,  which  were 
sometimes  excited  almost  to  delirium  by  the 
ardency  of  his  labors.  The  sail  was  drawing 
noiselessly,  and  he  sat  holding  the  tiller,  when 
his  eye  fell  surprised  on  the  island.  It  seemed 
to  have  risen  before  him  from  the  ocean,  so 
sudden  was  its  appearance:  one  of  the  Happy 
Islands  which  rose  on  the  vision  of  Tasso  from 
the  dark  sea  of  his  imprisonment:  pastures  of 
emerald  sweeping  from  the  water’s  edge  up  to 
mountains  which  w'ore  long  pinions  of  cloudy 
whiteness:  human  dwellings  everlastingly  with- 
drawn from  crime  and  sorrow:  belfries  which 
rang  no  other  chimes  than  hymns  of  Paradise. 
On  the  shore  flo  receive  him  stood  men  whose 
faces  were  glorious  with  supreme  peace,  and 
had  been  unstained  by  tears  for  centuries.  It 
must  have  been  a wonderful  spectacle  to  see 
this  young  man,  with  no  fear  in  his  blue  eyes, 
and  with  fervent  longing  in  his  fair  countenance, 
preparing  to  meet  those  his  brethren  who  had 
come  and  gone  so  long  before  him.  He  must 
have  known  by  his  delicate  spiritual  instinct 
that  this  landing  was  but  a symbol  of  his  near 
passage  across  the  river  into  the  Holy  City. 
“These,”  he  must  have  said  to  himself,  “these 
are  the  martyrs  and  saints  of  Puritanism;  these 
are  they  who  chose  to  die  in  banishment  rather 
than  wrong  the  truth ; these  are  they  who  went 
up  visibly  to  heaven  in  chariots  of  fire.  ” 

As  the  boat  touched  the  shore  with  soundless 
prow,  one  of  those  who  stood  there  took  Sum- 
merfield by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  to  the  soft 
turf.  “Of  the  earth,”  he  said;  “but  hence- 
forth thou  art  not  quite  earthly.  Of  life ; but 


thou  shalt  see  and  hear  more  than  the  liv- 
ing.” 

“Now  the  boundaries  of  worldly  things  van- 
ish,'* replied  Summerfield.  “I,  who  was  a 
Methodist,  am  a Methodist  no  more ; as  ye, 
who  were  Puritans,  are  Puritans  no  more.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  the  supreme  change.” 

“ No,”  said  the  other;  “ even  this  is  not  the 
supreme  change ; for  that  must  not  be  seen  till 
the  flesh  has  fallen  from  the  spirit.  This  island 
is  a symbol,  showing  what  earth  might  be  were 
men  worthy.  This  is  not  heaven.  Oh,  far  dif- 
ferent is  heaven ! But  we  have  left  it  willing- 
ly ; yes,  with  gladness  unutterable,  for  seraphic 
is  our  mission.” 

“What  was  your  name?”  asked  Summer- 
field. 

“I  was  Henry  Vane,”  said  the  other;  “he 
of  whom  men  said  that  he  went  to  his  death 
like  a king.  Well  might  I die  like  a king,  for 
the  King  of  Kings  had  died  before  me,  and  even 
then  walked  beside  me.  This  King  of  Kings 
has  walked  beside  many  who  have  gone  to 
stakes  and  scaffolds.  When  Charles,  who  was 
our  enemy  for  a brief  time,  had  parted  from  his 
children,  He  came  to  him,  and  left  him  no  more 
forever.  That  was  strange  to  us,  incredible 
even ; and  we  received  it  not  until  we  also  had 
parted  from  earth.  It  is  through  thick  dark- 
ness indeed  that  the  saints  grope  toward  the 
eternal  splendor;  through  darkness  so  thick 
that  they  mistake  each  other  often  for  the  bit- 
terest and  most  everlasting  enemies.” 

“That  is  the  land  of  my  labors,”  said  Sum- 
merfield, pointing  to  the  low,  green,  American 
shore,  as  it  lay  opposite  them. 

“ And  that  was  the  land  of  my  refuge,”  re- 
plied one  of  the  Puritans.  “My  name  was 
Edward  Whalley,  and  I wrote  it  in  all  good 
conscience  under  the  death-warrant  of  Charles. 
I remember  well  the  red  hills  of  New  Haven, 
and  the  cave  where  I found  shelter  with  my 
comrade.  Pursuers  sometimes  came  over  the 
little  plain,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  cliff; 
but  we  saw  them  always  return  in  slow  disap- 
pointment to  the  sea-side.  We  watched  the 
white  sails  beneath  which  they  came  and  went ; 
and  those  Bails  led  our  thoughts  away  to  the 
dear  old  England  which  had  driven  us  forth 
into  the  desert;  led  them  away  to  the  white 
wings  which  ascend  and  descend  between  this 
earth  and  the  gates  of  pearly  whiteness.” 

They  turned  and  went  upward  over  turfy 
slopes,  until  they  entered  what  seemed  a town 
or  village.  Summerfield  says  nothing  more  of 
it  in  his  letters  than  that  the  houses  were  of 
ancient  architecture,  gabled,  and  with  latticed 
windows.  Many  persons  Bwept  out  to  welcome 
them ; people  in  antique  vesture,  yet  with  faces 
of  everlasting  youth;  men  whose  brows  wore 
halos,  not  of  actual  light,  but  of  glorified  ex- 
pression ; women  of  beautiful  saintliness,  and 
children  like  the  cherubs  of  Raphael. 

“ See  that  tabernacle,”  said  one.  “ It  is  the 
image  of  that  in  which  my  father  labored  dur- 
ing many  years  of  earthly  sorrow,  and  more  than. 
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earthly  gladness.  Sometimes  soldiers  filled  its  I 
walls  with  blasphemy,  beating  and  trampling 
underfoot  the  helpless  worshipers.  At  other 
times  it  was  closed  for  years,  its  windows  broken, 
a mark  for  wicked  laughter,  but  a silent,  terrible 
witness,  also,  against  the  tyranny  which  oppressed 
us.  I remember  one  summer  morning,  when 
the  cloudless  sky  preached  peace  and  love  to 
humanity,  but  a band  of  troopers  watched  with 
obscene  jests  and  curses  about  our  dwelling. 
Heavy  feet  burst  in  our  doors,  and  a man  with 
the  flushed  face  of  drunken  brutality  demanded 
my  father.  My  mother  made  no  answer,  and 
sat  bending  over  the  family  Bible  until  her 
bruised  head  fell  senselessly  between  its  holy 
leaves,  not  ever  to  be  lifted  again  until  a white 
crown  should  adorn  it.  Then,  while  I was 
borne  away  by  an  elder  sister,  I heard  shouts  of 
swage  fury  from  an  upper  chamber,  mingled 
with  a voice  which  said,  * Lord,  receive  my  spir- 
it !’  When  ray  sister  and  I returned,  trembling 
and  weeping,  at  night,  surrounded  by  other 
trembling  and  weeping  ones,  there  were  gray 
hairs  on  the  hearth-stone,  gray  hairs  on  the 
door-posts,  gray  hairs  clotted  with  gore  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  marks  of  bloody 
fingers  on  the  chairs  and  bed-curtains.  And 
on  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  whereby  he  had 
so  often  gone  up  into  the  supreme  presence, 
lay  my  earthly  father,  now  ascended  once  and 
forever.  Yet  during  all  this  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther had  not  forgotten,  nor  forgot  us  there- 
after.” 

“ Some  of  us,”  said  another,  “found  quick 
refuge  beyond  the  Sea  of  Death ; others  fled 
away  through  storms,  over  the  sea  which  lies 
before  us.  I stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower 
when  it  anchored  off  the  coast  of  our  New  En- 
gland, then  icy  and  boisterous  with  winter. 
The  snow  drove  in  our  faces  as  we  landed,  and 
we  wandered  through  it  wearily,  seeing  vague 
savage  forms  flit  through  the  forests,  and  hear- 
ing funeral  hymns  in  the  pine  branches,  but 
responding  with  other  hymns  of  godly  cheerful- 
ness. That  was  a terrible  fast  that  we  held 
there  through  months  of  cold,  sickness,  and 
watching.  When  the  spring  came,  its  flowers 
opened  above  the  graves  of  near  half  our 
company ; and  I,  still  living,  bore,  like  many 
others,  the  seeds  of  a death  which  blossomed 
early.” 

“Let  us  go  onward,”  said  a venerable  man, 
with  serene,  triumphant  eyes,  addressing  Sum- 
merfield.  They  walked  forward,  the  mortal  and 
the  immortal  together ; but  what  the  young  min- 
ister saw  or  heard  further,  he  never  told  any 
one.  He  alludes  repeatedly  in  his  letters  to 
mysterious,  inconceivable  revelations  beyond  the 
powers  of  language,  and  sights  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  tongue  to  describe.  But  this  was 
all  that  he  apparently  dared  say  of  his  strange 
voyage ; he  allowed  it  to  appear,  even  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  like  a delirium  or  a dream ; 
and  in  silent  patience  he  waited  until  an  early 
death  bore  him  away  to  witness  that  dream's 
eternal  realization. 


UNCLE  AND  NEPHEW. 

I. 

I AM  sure  you  must  have  passed  twenty  times 
by  the  establishment  of  Doctor  Auvray  with- 
out suspecting  that  miracles  are  performed  there. 
It  is  a modest  building,  almost  hidden  from 
the  street ; even  the  yellow-lettered  inscription, 
Maison  de  Santt,  ordinarily  displayed  above  the 
entrance  of  such  establishments,  is  not  to  be  seen 
here.  It  is  situated  toward  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  between 
the  Gothic  palace  of  Prince  Soltykoff  and  That's 
gymnasium.  An  iron  gate,  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  bronze,  opens  on  a little  garden  stocked 
with  lilacs  and  roses.  The  porter's  lodge  is  at 
the  right;  the  pavilion  to  the  left  is  occupied 
by  the  Doctor's  office  and  the  apartments  of  his 
family,  which  is  composed  of  a wife  and  daugh- 
ter. The  main  building  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
garden,  and  fronts  to  the  southeast,  all  its  win- 
dows looking  on  to  a small  pare  well  planted 
with  horse-chestnuts  and  lindens.  It  is  there 
that  the  Doctor  takes  care  of  and  often  heals 
persons  afflicted  with  insanity.  I would  not  in- 
troduce you  to  the  house  if  there  were  danger 
of  meeting  all  sorts  of  insanity  there;  but  do 
not  hesitate,  you  will  not  be  pained  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  hopeless  imbecility  or  of  raving  mad- 
ness, or  even  of  any  complete  wreck  of  mind. 
M.  Auvray  has  made  a specialty  of  monomania. 
He  is  an  excellent  man,  full  of  knowledge  and 
of  intelligence,  half  physician,  half  philosopher, 
a disciple  of  Esquirol  and  of  Laromigui&re.  If 
you  should  ever  chance  to  meet  him  with  his 
bald  head,  his  smooth-shaved  chin,  his  black 
clothes,  and  his  fatherly  look,  you  would  not 
know  whether  to  set  him  down  for  a physician, 
a professor,  or  a priest.  When  he  opens  his 
thick  lips  you  fancy  he  is  going  to  say,  “My 
child,”  to  you. 

The  vocation  of  M.  Auvray  was  decided  while 
he  was  an  assistant  at  the  SalpGtrifcre.  He  stu- 
diously applied  himself  there  to  the  observation 
of  mnnuuunia,  that  curious  disease  of  the  men- 
tal laculty  which  is  rarely  explicable  by  a phys- 
ical cause,  which  corresponds  with  no  visible 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  is  healed, 
if  at  all,  by  moral  treatment.  He  was  aided  in 
his  observations  by  a young  nurse  of  the  division 
Pinel,  who  was  rather  pretty  and  very  well  bred. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  doctor,  married  her.  It  was  starting  in 
life  modestly.  However,  he  had  a little  prop- 
erty which  he  spent  in  founding  the  establish- 
ment we  are  speaking  of.  With  a little  charla- 
tanism he  might  have  made  a fortune  by  it ; 
he  preferred  to  cover  his  annual  expenses  by  it. 
He  is  not  fond  of  noise,  and,  when  he  has  ef- 
fected a wonderful  cure,  does  not  go  to  the 
house-tops  to  proclaim  it.  His  reputation  has 
grown  up  of  itself,  quietly  as  it  were,  without  his 
knowledge.  To  give  you  a proof  of  it.  His 
treatise  on  La  Monomanie  Raisonnante^  pub- 
lished by  Baillifere  in  1842,  is  now  in  its  sixth 
edition,  though  the  author  never  sent  a copy  of 
it  to  the  newspapers. 
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Modesty  is  surely  a good  thing  in  itself,  but  j 
it  ought  not  to  be  pushed  to  excess.  Mademoi- 
selle Auvray  has  not  more  than  twenty  thousand 
francs  for  her  dowry,  and  she  will  be  twenty- 
two  on  the  30th  of  April. 

About  two  weeks  ago  (I  think  it  was  Thurs- 
day, December  15),  a coupt  de  louage  stopped 
before  the  iron  gate  of  M.  Auvray.  The  gate 
opened  at  the  coachman’s  “Porte,  a'il  vovs 
plait  /”  the  carriage  drove  on  to  the  pavilion, 
when  two  men  alighted  and  hurried  into  the 
Doctor’s  office.  The  domestic  offered  them 
chairs,  and  begged  them  to  wait  till  her  master 
had  finished  his  morning  round  among  the  pa- 
tients. It  was  ten  o'clock. 

One  of  the  two  visitors  was  a man  of  fifty, 
tall,  black  hair,  sanguine  complexion ; large 
projecting  ears,  thick  clumsy  hands,  enormous 
thumbs ; a coarsely  organized  man — not  made 
of  the  finer  clay.  This  was  M.  Morlot. 

His  nephew,  Francois  Thomas,  is  a young 
man  of  twenty-three.  The  description  of  his 
person  is  difficult,  for  it  has  no  salient  points. 
He  is  neither  tall  nor  short,  handsome  nor  ugly ; 
he  has  not  the  proportions  of  Hercules  nor  the 
contour  of  a dandy.  He  is  non-eccentric,  mod- 
est from  head  to  foot.  The  color  of  his  hair 
and  of  his  coat  was  a sort  of  neutral  brown ; the 
turn  of  his  features  and  mind  what  the  passports 
would  call  “medium.”  When  he  entered  the 
office  he  seemed  much  agitated ; he  walked  to 
and  fro  with  a sort  of  violence  in  his  move- 
ments, never  standing  still,  looking  at  twenty 
things  at  once,  all  of  which  he  would  have  taken 
hold  of  with  his  hands  if  they  had  not  been 
bound. 

“Try  to  be  quiet  now,”  said  his  uncle; 
44  what  I am  doing  is  for  your  good.  You  will 
be  happy  here,  and  the  Doctor  is  going  to  cure 
you.” 

“I  am  not  ill.  What  have  you  tied  my 
hands  for?” 

44  Because  you  would  have  thrown  me  out  of 
the  window  if  I had  not.  You  have  lost  your 
reason,  my  poor  Francis ; M.  Auvray  will  re- 
store it.” 

44  Uncle,  I reason  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I do 
not  understand  what  you  mean.  I have  a sound 
mind,  a calm  judgment,  and  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. Shall  I recite  some  verses  to  you,  or  trans- 
late a Latin  sentence  ? There  is  a Tacitus  in 
the  bookcase . If  you  want  other  kinds  of  proof, 

I will  solve  you  a problem  in  arithmetic  or  ge- 
ometiy.  You  shake  your  head  ? Well,  then, 
let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done  this  morn- 
ing. You  came  at  eight  o’clock — not  to  wake 
me,  for  I was  not  asleep,  but  to  force  me  out  of 
bed.  I dressed  myself  without  the  help  of  Ger- 
main ; you  urged  me  to  go  with  you  to  Doctor 
Auvray ’s,  and  I refused ; you  insisted,  I be- 
came angry,  and  you  bound  my  hands  with  the 
assistance  of  Germain.  I will  dismiss  him  this 
evening.  I owe  him  thirteen  days’  wages,  that 
is  thirteen  francs,  for  I hired  him  at  thirty  francs 
a month.  You  will  owe  him  something,  for  it 
is  through  you  that  he  loses  his  New  Year’s 


| present.  There,  does  that  hold  together  ? is 
that  rational?  And  you  still  think  you  can 
make  me  pass  for  an  insane  man  ? Ah ! my 
dear  uncle,  treat  roe  better  than  this ! remem- 
ber that  my  mother  was  your  sister  I What 
would  my  poor  mother  say  if  she  could  see  roe 
here!  I am  not  angry  with  you,  the  matter 
can  be  arranged  without  quarrel.  You  have  a 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Claire  Morlot.” 

44  Hah  ! I have  caught  you  now.  You  see 
yourself  that  you  have  lost  your  wits.  I have 
a daughter — I ? Why,  I am  a bachelor — very , 
even  I” 

44  You  have  a daughter,”  repeated  Francois, 
mechanically. 

44  My  poor  nephew  l Come  now',  just  pay  at- 
tention. Have  you  a cousin?” 

44 A cousin?  No,  I have  no  cousin.  Oh, 
you  will  not  catch  me  tripping.  I have  no 
cousin,  male  or  female.” 

44 1 am  your  uncle,  am  I not  ?” 

44  Yes,  you  are  my  uncle ; although  you  have 
not  behaved  like  one  this  morning.” 

4 4 If  I had  a daughter,  she  would  be  your 
cousin  \ but  you  have  no  cousin,  then  I have 
not  a daughter.” 

44  You  are  quite  right.  I hod  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  this  summer  at  Ems  with  her 
mother.  I love  her;  I have  reason  to  think 
that  I am  not  indifferent  to  her,  and  I have  the 
honor  of  asking  you  for  her  hand.” 

“Whose  hand?” 

44  The  hand  of  mademoiselle,  your  daugh- 
ter.” 

4 4 Really,”  said  Uncle  Morlot  to  himself, 
44  M.  Auvray  must  be  skillful,  indeed,  if  he 
cures  him.  I shall  pay  six  thousand  francs  for 
the  yearly  board  out  of  my  nephew’s  income. 
Six  out  of  thirty  leaves  twenty-four.  I shall 
be  rich.  Poor  Francois !” 

He  sat  down  and  opened  the  first  book  that 
came  under  his  hand. 

44  Take  that  chair,”  he  said  to  Francois;  44 1 
am  going  to  read  to  you.  Try  to  listen : that 
will  quiet  you.” 

He  began : 

44  Monomania  la  tho  persistence  of  one  idea,  the  exclus- 
ive dominion  of  one  passion.  Its  seat  is  in  the  emotion- 
al part  of  our  nature ; It  is  there  where  we  must  seek 
It  and  cure  it.  Its  causes  are  love,  fear,  vanity,  ambition, 
remorse.  It  reveals  itself  by  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
passion ; sometimes  by  joy,  gayety,  boldness,  and  noise ; 
sometimes  by  timidity,  sadness,  and  silence.” 

While  the  reading  was  going  on,  Francois 
seemed  to  grow  calm  and  fall  into  a doze.  The 
room  was  warm. 

“Bravo !”  said  M.  Morlot  to  himself.  4 4 Here 
is  a wonder  performed  by  medicine  already : it 
puts  a man  to  sleep  who  is  neither  hungry  nor 
drowsy.” 

Francois  was  not  asleep,  but  he  imitated  the 
appearances  of  it  to  perfection.  He  gradually 
sank  his  head,  and  regulated  his  respiration  with 
mathematical  monotony.  The  uncle  was  com- 
pletely deceived.  He  continued  his  reading 
for  a while  in  a low  tone,  then  he  yawned,  then 
he  stopped,  then  he  let  the  book  slip  out  of  his 
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hands,  then  closed  his  eyes,  then  fell  away  into 
a bona  fide  slumber,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
his  nephew,  who  was  maliciously  watching  him 
from  under  his  eyelashes. 

Francis  now  began  by  moving  his  chair. 
M.  Morlot  remained  quiet  as  a post.  Francis 
walked  a little,  making  his  boots  creak  on  the 
polished  floor : M.  Morlot  fell  to  Bnoring.  The 
lunatic  then  went  to  the  Doctor’s  desk,  where  he 
found  a knife,  the  handle  of  which  he  managed 
to  push  fast  into  a comer,  and  then  rubbing  the 
cord  against  the  blade,  soon  severed  it. 

On  recovering  the  use  of  his  hands  he  was 
tempted  to  utter  a cry  of  joy ; but  restraining 
himself,  he  softly  approached  his  uncle.  In 
two  minutes  M.  Morlot  was  effectively  mana- 
cled ; but  with  such  delicacy  was  the  operation 
performed  that  his  slumbers  were  not  disturbed. 

After  admiring  his  work,  Francois  picked  up 
the  book  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  It  was 
the  last  edition  of  the  Monomanie  RaUonnante. 
He  took  a seat  in  a comer  of  the  room,  and  fell 
to  reading  like  a sage  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Doctor. 

n. 

It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  something 
of  the  previous  life  of  Francois  and  his  uncle. 
Francois  was  the  only  son  of  a toy-merchant  of 
the  Passage  Saumar,  named  Thomas.  The 
toy-trade  is  a good  business : there  is  a hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit  on  almost  all  the  articles. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Francis  en- 
joyed a clean  income — doubtless  so  called  be- 
cause it  saves  one  from  dirty  actions — of  thirty 
thousand  francs  a year. 

His  tastes,  as  I have  already  intimated,  I be- 
lieve, were  very  simple.  He  preferred  whatever 
was  not  striking,  and  naturally  chose  his  gloves, 
waistcoats,  and  paletots  within  that  range  of 
quiet  colors  which  lies  between  maroon  and 
black.  Even  in  his  tenderest  infancy  he  had 
no  recollection  of  having  dreamed  of  military 
uniforms,  and  those  honorary  ribbons,  for  which 
most  of  us  are  so  ambitious,  never  disturbed  his 
slumbers.  He  did  not  wear  a quizzing-glass,  be- 
cause, he  said,  his  eyesight  was  good ; nor  a 
pin  in  his  cravat,  because  his  cravat  kept  its 
place  very  well  without  one ; but  the  real  cause 
was  that  he  was  afraid  of  attracting  observa- 
tion. His  varnished  leather  boots  dazzled  him. 
He  would  have  been  sorely  troubled  if  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  had  imposed  upon  him  a remark- 
able name.  If,  to  complete  it,  he  had  been 
christened  Amdric  or  Fernand,  he  would  never 
in  the  world  have  signed  in  full.  Happily,  his 
names  were  as  unpretentious  as  if  he  had  chosen 
them  himself. 

His  timidity  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  any  profession.  After  having  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  baccalaureate,  he  stopped  at  the 
great  door  which  opens  on  active  life,  where  he 
remained  contemplating  the  seven  or  eight  roads 
that  lay  before  him.  The  bar  seemed  to  him 
too  noisy,  medicine  too  bustling,  a professor- 
ship too  imposing,  commerce  too  complicated, 
an  administrative  career  too  confining.  As  for 


the  army,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of— not  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  enemy,  but  he  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  a uniform.  He  kept,  then,  to  hit 
first  trade,  not  because  it  was  the  easiest,  but 
because  it  was  the  quietest : he  lived  on  his  in- 
come. 

As  he  had  not  earned  his  own  money,  he 
readily  lent  it.  In  reward  of  so  rare  a virtue, 
Heaven  sent  him  many  friends.  He  loved  them 
all  sincerely,  and  cheerfully  yielded  to  their 
wishes.  When  he  met  one  of  them  on  the 
Boulevard,  he  always  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  by  the  arm,  turned  about,  and  followed 
the  route  that  was  proposed.  Do  not  under* 
stand  that  he  was  stupid,  or  weak,  or  ill-in- 
formed* He  knew  three  or  four  living  lan- 
guages, with  as  much  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  are  studied  at 
school ; he  had  certain  notions  about  commerce, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  literature,  and 
eould  pass  a sound  judgment  upon  a book  if 
nobody  was  by  to  hear  him. 

But  his  weakness  appeared  in  all  its  strength 
in  his  relations  with  the  better  sex.  He  needed 
to  be  always  in  love  with  some  of  their  number, 
and  if  on  waking  he  had  not  some  object  of 
love  for  his  thoughts  to  turn  to,  he  rose  dis- 
spirited,  and  was  seen  to  put  on  his  stockings 
wrong  side  out.  If  he  went  to  a concert  or  to 
the  theatre,  the  first  thing  was  to  look  over  the 
house  in  search  of  a face  to  please  him ; if  he 
found  one,  he  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  the  con- 
cert was  charming,  the  play  admirable ; if  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  search,  then  every  one 
sang  out  of  tune,  and  the  actors  murdered  their 
parts.  His  heart  had  such  an  abhorrence  of 
vacuum,  that  in  presence  of  a moderate  beauty 
he  went  to  extravagant  expense  of  imagination 
to  perfect  her  charms.  As  you  might  guess 
without  my  saying  it,  this  universal  tenderness 
was  absolutely  innocent.  He  was  in  love  with 
all  the  women  without  avowing  it  to  them,  for 
he  had  never  dared  to  speak  to  a single  one. 
He  was  the  purest,  the  most  harmless  of  deb- 
auchees ; a Don  Juan,  if  you  choose,  but  before 
Donna  Julia. 

When  he  was  in  love,  he  was  always  editing 
to  himself  bold  declarations  which  he  could 
never  get  his  lips  to  publish.  And  so  he  would 
compose  his  whole  courtship ; reveal  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  his  breast;  carry  on  long  con- 
versations for  which  he  furnished  both  questions 
and  answers ; devise  speeches  so  touching,  so 
ardent,  they  might  have  softened  rocks  and 
melted  ice.  But  no  woman  gratefully  recog- 
nized these  mute  aspirations.  “Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady.”  There  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  wishing  and  willing 

However,  last  August,  four  months  before 
tying  his  uncle’s  hands,  he  dared  to  love  openly. 
At  Ems  he  met,  this  summer,  a young  lady  al- 
most as  shy  as  himself,  whose  sensitive*  timidity 
gave  him  courage.  She  was  a Parisian,  frail, 
delicate,  and  pale  at  fruit  ripened  in  the  shade. 
You  could  see  the  blood  flow  through  the  blue 
veins  under  her  transparent  skin.  She  was 
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there  as  companion  for  her  mother,  whom  a 
chronic  malady  (I  think  it  was  some  affection 
of  the  throat)  led  to  use  the  waters  of  Ems. 
Mother  and  daughter  seemed  to  have  lived  little 
in  the  world,  to  judge  from  the  wondering  looks 
they  cast  upon  the  noisy  crowd  of  guests  at  the 
Springs.  Francis  was  presented  to  them  one 
day,  without  ceremony,  by  a friend  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Italy.  He  saw  them  constantly  for 
a month,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  their  only  so- 
ciety. For  sensitive  temperaments  a crowd  is 
a great  solitude,  and  the  more  noise  the  world 
makes  around  them,  the  more  they  incline  to 
withdraw  into  a corner  to  whisper  with  each 
other.  The  young  Parisian  and  her  mother 
entered  into  full  possession  of  Francois’  heart 
at  the  outset,  and  were  not  displeased  with  their 
quarters.  Like  the  first  navigator  who  set  foot 
in  America,  they  explored  with  delight  this  vir- 
gin and  mysterious  country,  and  every  day  dis- 
covered new  treasures  there.  They  never  in- 
quired whether  he  were  rich  or  poor.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  know  that  he  was  good,  and 
no  treasure  they  could  have  found  would  have 
been  more  precious  for  them  than  that  of  this 
heart  of  gold. 

On  his  side,  Francis  was  delighted  with  his 
metamorphosis.  You  have  heard  or  read  how 
the  spring  breaks  out  in  the  gardens  of  Russia. 
Yesterday  every  thing  was  covered  with  snow ; 
to-day  comes  a sunbeam  that  puts  winter  to 
flight.  At  noon  the  trees  are  in  blow ; at  night 
they  are  thick  with  leaves ; on  the  morrow,  al- 
most, they  bear  fruits.  So  did  Francois’s  love 
bloom  and  fructify.  His  coldness  of  exterior 
and  his  awkwardness  were  carried  away  like 
ice-cakes  by  a flood.  The  embarrassed,  shame- 
faced boy  became  a man  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  I do  not  know  which  one  of  the  party 
first  uttered  the  word  marriage . But  what  does 
that  matter?  It  is  always  understood  when 
two  pure  natures  tAlk  of  love. 

Francois  was  of  age  and  his  own  master,  but 
the  object  of  his  affections  could  not  dispose  of 
her  hand  without  first  asking  and  obtaining  the 
consent  of  her  father.  And  here  the  timidity 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  regained  the  upper 
hand.  It  was  in  vain  that  Claire  said  to  him : 
44  Write  frankly ; my  father  has  already  been 
Informed  of  the  nature  of  our  relations;  you 
will  receive  his  consent  by  return  mail.”  He 
wrote  and  rewrote  his  letter  a hundred  times, 
hat  Could  not  muster  resolution  to  send  it.  And 
yet  the  task  was  an  easy  one,  which  the  most 
commonplace  mind  would  have  accomplished 
successfully.  He  knew  the  name,  position,  for- 
tune, and  even  the  disposition  of  his  future  fa- 
ther-in-law. He  had  been  let  into  all  the  secrets 
of  the  family ; he  was  almost  become  a member 
of  it  He  had  only  to  write  in  two  words  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  had ; there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  answer.  He  hesitated,  how- 
ever, so  long,  that  at  the  end  of  a month  Claire 
and  her  mother  could  not  repress  some  rising 
donbts.  Still,  they  might  have  patiently  waited 
a fortnight  longer,  hud  it  not  been  for  paternal 


prudence.  If  Claire  was  in  love,  and  if  her 
lover  was  not  ready  to  declare  his  intentions 
officially,  the  only  course  to  pursue  was  to  put 
her,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a place  of  safety  at 
Paris.  Then,  jierhaps,  M.  Francois  Thomas 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  come  and  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage ; he  would  know  where  to 
find  her. 

One  morning  when  Francis  called  for  the 
ladies  to  take  them  to  walk,  the  hotel-keeper 
informed  him  that  they  had  left  for  Paris.  Their 
apartment  was  already  occupied  by  an  English 
family.  So  rude  a blow  falling  suddenly  on  so 
weak  a head  disturbed  his  reason.  He  left  the 
hotel  in  a state  verging  on  frenzy,  and  went 
looking  for  Claire  in  all  the  places  where  be 
used  to  walk  with  her.  On  coming  back  to  his 
room  he  had  a violent  headache,  which  he 
treated  in  the  most  violent  manner.  He  was 
bled,  he  took  scalding  hot  baths,  he  wrapped  his 
feet  in  great  sinapisms.  He  would  avenge  his 
moral  sufferings  on  his  body.  When  he  thought 
himself  cured  he  set  out  for  France,  determined 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Claire  immediately  on 
arriving  at  Paris;  he  would  not  stop  even  to 
change  his  coat.  On  reaching  the  city,  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  rail-car,  leaving  his  baggage  to 
take  care  of  itself,  jumped  into  a fiacre,  and  cried 
out  to  the  coachman, 

“ To  her  house,  at  a gallop  1” 

44  And  where  is  that,  Sir?” 

44  She  is  at  her  father’s,  Monsieur , Rue 

. Ah!  I can’t  think  now.” 

He  had  forgotten  both  name  and  address. 

44 1 must  go  to  my  room,”  he  said  to  him- 
self ; 44 1 shall  recover  Claire’s  name  when  this 
agitation  is  over.”  He  handed  his  card  to  the 
coachman,  and  was  driven  home* 

His  concierge , a childless  old  man,  named 
Emmanuel,  came  out  to  meet  him.  Francois 
made  a profound  bow,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows : “ Sir,  you  have  a daughter,  Mademoi- 
selle Claire  Emmanuel.  I wished  to  ask  her 
hand  of  you  by  letter,  but  I thought  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  make  this  request  in  person.” 

It  was  evident  that  bis  brain  was  turned,  and 
his  uncle  Morlot,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
was  sent  for  with  all  speed. 

This  Uncle  Morlot  was  the  honestest  man  in 
the  Rue  de  Charonnc,  which  is  one  of  the  long- 
est streets  in  Paris.  He  manufactured  antique 
furniture  with  ordinary  skill  and  extraordinary 
conscientiousness.  He  never  sold  stained  pear- 
tree  wood  for  ebony,  nor  a chest-of-drawers  of 
his  own  make  for  a relic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  possessed  the  art  of  imitating  venerable 
cracks  and  worm-holes  in  new  wood  as  well  as 
any  of  his  brethren  of  the  trade  ; but  with  him 
it  was  a principle  and  a law  to  do  wrong  to  no 
one.  From  a spirit  of  moderation  that  seems 
almost  absurd  in  trades  that  serve  the  calls  of 
luxury  only,  he  limited  his  net  profits  to  five  per 
cent.  He  had  consequently  gained  more  esteem 
than  money  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade.  He 
never  made  out  a bill  that  he  did  not  add  up 
the  items  three  times  over,  such  was  his  fear 
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of  committing  an  error  to  his  own  advant- 
age. 

After  being  in  business  thirty  years,  he  was 
hardly  better  off  in  worldly  goods  than  when  he 
completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  tie  had 
earned  his  living  like  the  humblest  of  his  work- 
men, and  he  used  to  ask  himself,  with  a little 
jealousy  of  his  brother-in-law,  how  the  latter 
had  gone  to  work  to  amass  his  wealth  ? If  M. 
Thomas  assumed  toward  him  a certain  air  of 
superiority,  such  as  accords  with  the  vanity  of 
a parvenu,  he  in  return  took  an  air  of  yet  higher 
superiority,  such  as  accords  with  the  pride  of  a 
man  who  is  above  using  certain  means  of  suc- 
cess. He  gloried  in  his  very  mediocrity  of  for- 
tune. 4 4 At  least,  ” he  would  say,  44  it  is  honestly 
earned,  and  is  all  my  own.** 

Man  is  a strange  animal.  I do  not  claim  the 
observation  as  original.  This  worthy  M.  Mor- 
lot,  whose  scrupulous  honesty  was  the  jest  of  the 
whole  faubourg,  felt  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
a something  like  an  agreeable  titillating  sensa- 
tion when  he  was  told  of  the  malady  of  his  neph- 
ew. He  heard  a soft,  insinuating  little  voice 
that  whispered : “If  Francis  is  insane,  you 
will  be  his  guardian.”  Probity  immediately  re- 
plied : 44  We  shall  be  none  the  richer  for  that.” 
“What!”  returned  the  voice  ; “the  board  and 
lodging  of  a lunatic  does  not  cost  thirty  thousand 
francs  a year.  And  besides,  we  shall  be  put  to 
a deal  of  trouble ; shall  be  obliged  to  neglect 
our  own  affairs;  we  deserve  some  compensa- 
tion for  all  that,  and  there  we  wrong  no  one.” 
“But,”  resumed  Disinterestedness,  “one  should 
give  his  services  gratis  to  one’s  own  family.” 
“Really!”  grumbled  the  voice.  “Then,  why 
has  our  family  never  done  any  thing  for  us?  We 
have  seen  hard  times ; notes  coming  due,  and 
bills  not  paid;  but  neither  nephew  Francois, 
nor  his  father  before  him,  ever  thought  of  lend- 
ing a helping  hand.”  “ Poh  !”  cried  Good  Na- 
ture, “all  this  will  come  to  nothing ; it  is  a false 
alarm.  Frank  will  be  w'ell,  we  hope,  before  the 
week  is  over.  ” 4 4 But,  perhaps,  ” continued  the 

obstinate  little  voice,  44  the  disease  will  kill  the 
patient,  and  we  shall  receive  the  inheritance 
without  doing  any  one  wrong.  W e have  worked 
hard  these  thirty  years,  and  here  we  are.  Who 
knows  but  an  accident  at  last  may  make  our 
fortune?” 

The  good  man  stopped  his  ears,  but  they  were 
so  large,  so  ample,  they  flared  out  so  grandly 
like  great  sea-shells,  that  the  subtle,  persevering 
little  voice  still  found  entrance  in  spite  of  him. 
He  left  the  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  Cha- 
ronne  in  charge  of  the  foreman,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  handsome  apartments  of 
his  nephew.  He  slept  in  a good  bed,  and  found 
himself  the  better  for  it.  He  sat  at  an  excel- 
lent table,  and  was  suddenly  cured  of  the  cramps 
in  his  stomach  with  which  he  had  been  troubled 
for  a number  of  years.  He  soon  accustomed 
himself  to  the  services  of  Germnin,  his  nephew’s 
valet.  Gradually  he  reconciled  himself  with 
the  condition  of  Francis ; he  accepted  the  no- 
tion that  perhaps  he  would  never  be  cured. 


Occasionally,  indeed,  as  if  to  pay  a debt  to  con- 
science, he  would  repeat  to  himself  44  In  any 
case,  I am  not  harming  any  one.” 

By  the  end  of  three  months  he  grew  tired  of 
having  a crazy  man  in  the  house ; for  he  had 
come  to  consider  himself  at  home  there.  Fran- 
cois’s senseless  talk,  and  his  mania  of  demanding 
Claire  in  marriage  of  every  one  he  met,  became 
quite  insupportable.  He  resolved  to  clear  the 
house  of  him,  and  send  him  for  treatment  to 
Dr.  Auvray.  “After  all,”  thought  he,  44 my 
nephew  will  be  better  cared  for,  and  I shall  be 
more  at  my  ease.  Science  tells  us  that  change 
of  scene  is  beneficial  to  the  insane.  I must  do 
my  duty.” 

With  such  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  when  Francis  conceived 
the  idea  of  binding  his  hands. 

HI. 

The  Doctor  entered,  making  his  excuses. 
Francois  rose,  laid  aside  his  book,  and  explain- 
ed the  affair  with  extreme  volubility,  as  he  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  room. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “I  have  brought  here  my 
maternal  uncle  to  commit  to  your  care.  You 
see  he  is  a man  between  forty-five  and  fifty, 
hardened  by  manual  labor  and  the  trials  of  a la- 
borious life.  He  was  born  of  healthy  parents, 
in  a family  where  there  has  never  before  been 
a case  of  mental  alienation.  So  you  will  not 
have  an  hereditary  insanity  to  struggle  with. 
His  malady  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  curious 
monomanias  that  your  wide  experience  has  ever 
observed.  He  passes,  with  an  incredible  rapid- 
ity, from  the  extreme  of  cheerfulness  to  the  ex- 
treme of  sadness;  it  is  a strange  mixture  of 
monomania,  properly  so  called,  and  of  melan- 
choly.” 

“ He  has  not,  then,  entirely  lost  his  mind  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; he  is  mad  only  on  one  point,  and 
belongs  properly  to  your  specialty.” 

“ What  is  the  character  of  his  malady  ?” 

“Alas ! Sir,  it  is  the  character  of  our  times — 
cupidity ! The  poor  man  is  truly  a type  of  his 
age.  After  having  labored  from  childhood  up, 
he  finds  himself  without  fortune.  My  father, 
beginning  when  he  did,  left  me  a handsome  es- 
tate. My  dear  uncle  began  by  being  envious ; 
then  he  thought  that,  being  my  only  relative,  he 
would  become  my  heir  in  case  of  my  death,  and 
my  guardian  in  case  of  insanity ; and  as  a fee- 
ble mind  easily  believes  what  it  desires,  the  un- 
happy man  persuaded  himself  that  I had  lost 
my  senses.  He  said  so  to  every  one — he  will 
tell  you  so.  In  the  carriage,  on  our  way  here, 
though  his  hands  were  tied,  he  thought  it  was 
he  who  was  bringing  me  to  you.” 

“When  was  he  first  taken?” 

44  About  three  months  ago.  He  came  into 
my  porter’s  lodge  and  said  to  him,  with  a wild 
air,  4M.  Emmanuel,  you  have  a daughter — 
leave  her  in  the  lodge  and  come  help  me  bind 
my  nephew.*  ” 

44  Does  he  at  all  comprehend  his  condition  ? 
Does  he  know  that  he  is  in  an  unsound  state  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; and  I think  that  is  a good  sign. 
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I should  also  tell  you  that  his  physical  functions 
are  somewhat  deranged,  that  he  has  loBt  his  ap- 
petite, and  is  subject  to  wakefulness.” 

“So  much  the  better!  An  insane  person 
who  sleeps  and  eats  regularly  is  nearly  incura- 
ble. Permit  me  to  waken  him.”  * 

M.  Auvray  gently  shook  the  shoulder  of  tlje 
sleeper,  who  started  to  his  feet.  His  first  move- 
ment was  to  rub  his  eyes.  When  he  found  that 
his  hands  were  bound  he  guessed  what  had 
passed  during  his  sleep,  and  broke  out  into  loud 
laughter,  exclaiming, 

“ This  is  a good  joke !” 

“You  see,”  said  Francois,  in  a whisper,  to 
the  Doctor;  “in  five  minutes  he  will  be  furi- 
ous.” 

“I  will  manage  him,”  replied  the  Doctor; 
and  smiling  on  the  patient  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child  that  he  wished  to  amuse,  he  said, 

“My  friend,  you  awake  betimes;  have  you 
had  pleasant  dreams  ?” 

“ I ! I have  not  dreamed  at  all.  I was 
laughing  to  Bee  myself  tied — tied  up  like  a fagot 
of  kindling-wood.  One  would  say  that  I was 
the  madman.” 

“ You  see !”  said  Francois. 

“ Have  the  kindness  to  relieve  me,  Doctor ; 
I can  explain  better  when  I am  at  my  ease.” 

“ I will  unbind  you,  my  friend;  but  then  you 
must  promise  to  be  quiet  ?” 

“ Really,  now,  Doctor,  do  you  take  me  for  a 
crazy  man?” 

“ Not  at  all ; but  you  are  not  well.  We  will 
nurse  you  and  cure  you.  There,  your  hands 
are  free,  but  do  not  do  any  mischief.” 

“ What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? I brought 
you  my  nephew — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Doctor,  “we  will  talk 
about  that  presently.  I found  you  asleep;  do 
you  often  sleep  in  the  daytime  ?” 

“ Never ! It  is  that  stupid  book — ” 

Aha ! thought  the  author,  the  case  is  a grave 
one. 

“And  so  you  think  your  nephew  is  insane  ?” 

“ To  be  sure  he  is,  Sir ; and  the  proof  of  it 
is  that  I had  to  tie  his  hands  with  this  cord.” 

“But  it  is  you  who  had  your  hands  tied. 
Don’t  you  remember  that  I released  you  this 
very  minute  ?” 

4 4 That  was  I ! *Twas  he ! Ah,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  whole  matter.” 

“ Softly,  my  friend,  you  are  getting  excited, 
you  are  veiy  red ; I don’t  want  to  fatigue  you. 
Only  answer  my  questions.  You  say  your 
nephew  is  diseased  ?” 

“Insane,  crazy,  mad.” 

“ And  you  are  content  to  see  him  mad?” 

“What,  I?” 

“Answer  me  frankly.  You  don’t  want  he 
should  get  well,  do  you  ?” 

“ Why  not?” 

44  So  that  his  fortune  may  remain  in  your 
hands.  You  want  to  be  rich,  do  you  not? 
You  are  tired  with  working  for  a whole  lifetime 
without  making  a fortune,  are  you  not  ? And 
you  think  your  time  has  come  at  last,  eh?” 


M.  Morlot  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  floor.  He  asked  himself  whether 
he  were  dreaming  an  ugly  dream  ; and  he  was 
confused  with  this  binding  of  hands,  and  this 
questioning,  and  this  inquisitor,  who  seemed  to 
read  in  his  conscience  as  in  an  open  book. 

“ Does  he  hear  voices  ?”  asked  the  Doctor  of 
the  nephew.  The  poor  uncle  felt  his  hair  rise 
on  end.  He  recalled  that  obstinate  voice  that 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  answered  mechanic- 
ally, 

“ Sometimes.” 

I “Ah  ! it  is  a case  of  hallucination.” 

“No,  no,  I am  not  mad.  For  Heaven’s  sake 
let  me  go  out : I shall  lose  my  senses  here.  Ask 
any  of  my  friends,  they  will  tell  you  that  I am 
of  sound  mind.  Feel  my  pulse ; you  will  see 
that  I have  no  fever.” 

“ My  poor  uncle !”  said  Francois.  “ He  does 
not  know  that  insanity  is  a delirium  without  fe- 
ver.” 

44 If,  Sir,”  added  the  Doctor,  “we  could  give 
our  patients  a fever,  we  could  heal  the  whole  of 
them.” 

M.  Morlot  threw  himself  in  a sort  of  despera- 
tion on  the  sofa. 

“M.  Auvray,”  said  Francois,  always  keeping 
up  his  rapid  march  across  the  room,  “lam  pro- 
foundly pained  with  the  misfortune  of  my  un- 
cle, but  it  is  a great  consolation  for  me  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  care  of  a person  like  yourself. 

I have  read  your  admirable  work  Ixt  Monoma- 
nia Rcnsonnante ; nothing  equal  to  it  has  been 
written  since  the  admirable  Trait e des  Maladies 
Mentales  of  the  great  Esquirol.  Some  days 
ago  I breakfasted  with  the  internes  at  the  SaJ- 
p&rifcre.  One  of  them  is  an  old  college  friend, 

M.  Ravin.  You  may  know  him.” 

44 1 have  heard  of  him  as  a young  physician 
of  extraordinary  promise.” 

“They  all  told  me  that  if  my  uncle  could  be 
cured,  it  would  be  by  you,  Sir.  I know  your 
kindness  for  your  patients,  and  will  not  offend 
you  by  a special  recommendation  to  your  atten- 
tion of  my  uncle.  As  for  the  price  of  his  board, 

I leave  that  entirely  with  you  ;”  and  here  Fran- 
cis quietly  drew  a bank-note  for  a thousand 
francs  from  his  pocket-book  and  laid  it  on  the 
mantle-piece.  “I  shall  have  the  honor  of  call- 
ing here  in  the  course  of  next  week.  At  what 
hour  is  it  permitted  to  visit  the  patients  ?” 

“ From  twelve  to  two  o’clock.  For  myself, 

I am  always  at  home.  Good-day,  Sir.” 

“Stop  him!”  cried  the  uncle;  “don’t  you 
let  him  go!  It  is  he  that  is  crazy!  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  his  insanity.” 

“Pray  be  quiet,  my  dear  uncle,”  said  Fran- 
cois, retiring ; 44 1 leave  you  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Auvray ; he  will  take  the  best  care  of  you.” 

M.  Morlot  started  to  run  after  his  nephew, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  Doctor. 

“The  deuce  is  in  it, ” exclaimed  the  poor  un- 
cle ; “ was  there  ever  such  luck ! He  won’t 
say  the  first  bit  of  nonsense ! If  be  would  only 
once  begin,  yon  would  see  that  it  is  not  I who 
am  the  madman.” 
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Francis  already  had  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle. Suddenly  he  turned  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  coming  straight  up  to 
the  Doctor,  said:  v“Sir,  the  malady  of  my  un- 
cle is  not  the  sole  cause  of  my  visit.” 

“Aha!”  murmured  M.  Morlot,  who  saw  a 
ray  of  hope  in  the  speech. 

The  young  man  continued. 

44  You  have  a daughter.” 

Here  the  poor  uncle  could  no  longer  contain 
himself;  “You  hear  what  he  says:  you  have 
a daughter?” 

The  Doctor,  replying  to  Francis ; 4 4 Yes,  Sir ; 
but  please  tell  me  how — ” 

“You  have  a daughter,  Mile.  Claire  Auvray.” 

“There  ! there!  I told  you  so,”  exclaimed 
the  uncle. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“ She  was  at  Ems  three  months  ago  with  her 
mother.” 

“ Bravo ! bravo !”  shouted  M.  Morlot. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  replied  M.  Auvray. 

M.  Morlot  ran  up  to  the  Doctor  and  said, 
“You  are  not  the  Doctor ; you  are  one  of  the 
patients  of  the  house.” 

“My  friend,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “if  you 
are  not  quiet,  we  shall  have  to  give  you  a 
douche.” 

M.  Morlot  retired  in  alarm.  His  nephew 
continued. 

“ Sir,  I love  mademoiselle,  your  daughter.  I 
have  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  sentiment 
is  reciprocated,  and  if  her  sentiments  have 
not  changed  since  the  month  of  September 
last,  I have  the  honor  of  asking  her  hand  from 
you.” 

The  Doctor  replied,  “It  is,  then,  M.  Francois 
Thomas  to  whom  I have  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing?” 

“ The  same,  §ir ; I should  have  given  you 
my  name  at  the  outset.” 

“Permit  me  to  remark,  Sir,  that  you  have 
been  somewhat  dilatory  in  your  movements.” 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  Doctor 
was  attracted  by  M.  Morlot,  who  was  rubbing 
his  hands  with  a 6ort  of  fury.  “What  is  the 
matter,  my  friend  ?”  he  asked  with  his  mild,  fa- 
therly voice. 

“Oh,  nothing,  nothing!  I was  rubbing  my 
hands.” 

( 4 And  what  are  you  rubbing  your  hands  for  ?” 

4 4 There  is  something  sticks  to  them.” 

44  Show  me ; I do  not  see  any  thing.” 

“You  do  not  see!  Why,  there,  there,  be- 
tween the  fingers  ; I see  it  plain  enough!” 

44  What  do  you  see  ?” 

“ My  nephew’s  fortune.  Take  it  off,  Doctor. 
I am  an  honest  man ; I wish  ill  to  no  one.” 

While  the  Doctor  was  listening  attentively  to 
the  wild  talk  of  M.  Morlot,  a strange  revolution 
was  going  on  in  the  person  of  Francois.  He 
grew  pale,  he  trembled,  his  teeth  chattered. 
M.  Auvray  turned  toward  him  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter. 

“Nothing,”  he  replied:  “she  is  coming,  I 
hear  her,  it  is  the  delight — , but  it  is  too  much 


for  me.  Happiness  falls  on  me  like  the  snow. 
It  will  be  a hard  winter  for  lovers.  Pray  see, 
Doctor,  what  I have  in  my  head.” 

M.  Morlot  ran  up  to  him,  crying  out:  “That’s 
enough ! don’t  go  on  in  that  way ! I do  not 
want  you  should  be  mad  any  longer.  They 
would  say  that  it  is  I who  have  robbed  you  of 
your  reason.  I am  an  honest  man.  Doctor, 
look  at  my  hands ; feel  in  my  pockets ; send  to 
my  house  in  the  Rue  de  Charonne,  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine ; open  all  the  drawers ; you  will  see 
that  I have  nothing  belonging  to  other  people.” 

The  Doctor  was  becoming  embarrassed  be- 
tween his  two  patients,  when  a door  opened,  and 
Claire  came  to  tell  her  father  that  breakfast  was 
on  the  table. 

Francis  started  toward  her  with  a convulsive 
movement.  But  his  physical  forces  seemed  to 
fail  the  purposes  of  his  will.  He  fell  back  heavily 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  could  hardly  stammer 
out,  “Claire,  it  is  I ; I love  you.  Will  you — ” 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead.  His 
pale  face  flushed  hot  and  red.  His  temples 
beat  violently,  he  felt  a strange  compression  in 
the  head.  Claire,  almost  beside  herself  with 
contending  emotions,  took  his  hands  in  hers ; his 
skin  was  dry,  and  the  pulse  beat  so  violently  as  to 
alarm  the  poor  girl.  It  was  not  thus  that  she  had 
hoped  to  meet  him.  In  a few  minutes  the  symj>- 
toms  of  a violent  bilious  fever  showed  them- 
selves. “What  a pity,”  said  Doctor  Auvray, 
44  that  this  fever  had  not  attacked  his  uncle ; it 
would  have  cured  him  I” 

He  rang  ; a servant  came  and  Madame  Au- 
vray entered,  whom  Francois  hardly  recognized, 
so  much  was  he  overcome  by  the  fever.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  him  to  bed  without  delay. 
Claire  offered  her  chamber.  It  was  a pretty 
little  room,  with  a bed  with  white  curtains,  and 
a few  simple  ornaments ; on  the  mantle-piece 
was  an  onyx  vase,  the  only  present  that  Claire 
had  accepted  from  her  lover. 

While  they  were  giving  the  first  cares  to 
Francois,  his  uncle  in  a high  state  of  excite- 
ment bustled  about  in  the  room,  embracing  his 
nephew,  seizing  Madame  Auvray  by  the  hand, 
and  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ Save 
him,  save  him,  quick!  I do  not  want  he  should 
die ; I shall  make  objections  to  his  death ; I am 
his  guardian  ; I have  the  right  to  protest ; I am 
his  uncle,  his  guardian ! If  you  don’t  cure  him, 
they  will  say  it  is  I that  have  killed  him.  But 
I take  you  to  witness  that  I do  not  ask  for  his 
inheritance.  I give  all  his  estate  to  the  poor. 
A glass  of  water,  if  you  please,  to  wash  my 
hands!” 

They  transferred  him  to  the  Infirmary.  There 
he  became  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  on  the  strait  waistcoat. 

Madame  Auvray  and  her  daughter  devoted 
themselves  to  the  care  of  Francois.  You  may 
tell  me  if  you  will,  that  these  two  women  saw  in 
him,  the  one  a son-in-law,  the  other  a husband, 
but  I believe  that  if  he  had  been  a stranger,  he 
would  have  been  nursed  with  equal  care.  Si. 
Vincent  de  Paul  only  invented  a uniform ; there 
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are  sisters  of  charity  in  all  ranks  and  all  ages 
of  women. 

Seated  night  and  day  in  the  sick  room,  mother 
and  daughter  gave  their  spare  moments  to  whis- 
pered conversation  on  their  recollections  and 
their  hopes.  They  could  not  explain  either  the 
long  silence  of  Francis,  nor  his  sudden  return, 
nor  the  occasion  that  had  led  him  to  tho  Avenue 
Montaigne.  If  he  loved  Claire,  why  had  he 
waited  three  months  ? Did  he  need  the  malady 
of  his  uncle  to  introduce  himself  to  M.  Auvray  ? 
If  he  had  forgotten  his  love,  however,  why  not 
take  his  uncle  to  some  other  physician?  There 
are  enough  of  them  at  Paris.  Perhaps  he 
thought  himself  healed  of  his  passion  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  sight  of  Claire — but  no ; for  he 
had  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  before  seeing 
her. 

To  all  their  questions  Francois  in  his  deliri- 
um gave  answer.  Claire,  hanging  over  his  lips, 
gathered  up  his  least  words;  she  commented 
upon  them  with  her  mother  and  with  the  Doctor, 
who  soon  began  to  see  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
For  a man  practiced  in  unraveling  the  most  con- 
fused ideas,  and  reading  in  the  minds  of  insane 
persons  as  in  a blotted  book,  tho  ravings  of  a fever- 
ish brain  are  an  intelligible  language.  He  com- 
prehended how  his  patient  had  lost  in  part  his  rea- 
son, and  how  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  insanity  of  his  uncle. 

Then  began  for  Mademoiselle  Auvray  a new 
series  of  fears.  Francois  had  been  insane.  Would 
the  crisis  that  she  had  unconsciously  provoked 
heal  the  patient  ? The  Doctor  declared  that  the 
fever  had  the  privilege  of  judging,  that  is,  of  term- 
inating insanity:  there  are,  however,  no  rules 
without  exception ; above  all,  in  medicine.  And 
supposing  him  fully  recovered,  were  not  relapses 
to  be  feared?  Would  M.  Auvray  consent  to 
give  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  patients ? “ For 

myself,"  said  Claire,  smiling  sadly,  “lam  not 
afraid:  I would  take  the  risk.  It  is  I who 
have  caused  all  his  misfortunes — ought  I not  to 
console  him  ? After  all,  the  sum  of  his  mad- 
ness consisted  in  asking  for  my  hand — he  will 
have  nothing  to  ask  for  the  day  when  I shall  be 
his  wife — then  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  poor  boy  was  sick  only  from  an  excess  of 
love : cure  him  of  that,  dear  father,  but  not  en- 
tirely. Let  him  remain  mad  enough  to  love 
me  as  I love  him !” 

“We  shall  see, ” replied  M.  Auvray.  * ‘ Wait 
till  the  fever  is  over.  If  he  is  ashamed  or  vex- 
ed at  having  been  ill ; if  I see  him  sad  or  mel- 
ancholy after  his  recovery,  I will  not  answer  for 
him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  recollects  his 
malady  without  shame  or  regret,  if  he  speaks 
of  it  calmly,  if  he  feels  no  repugnance  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  attended  upon  him  during 
his  illness,  then  I have  no  fear  of  relapses." 

“ And  why,  dear  father,  should  he  be  ashamed 
of  having  loved  to  excess?  It  is  a noble  and  gen- 
erous frenzy  that  never  enters  into  little  souls. 
And  why  should  he  feel  repugnance  at  the  sight 
of  those  who  nursed  him  during  his  illness? 
It  is  mother  and  I who  have  nursed  him." 
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After  six  days  of  delirium,  an  abundant  per- 
spiration carried  oft  the  fever,  and  the  patient  en- 
tered on  his  convalescence.  When  he  discovered 
himself  in  a strange  chamber,  between  Madamo 
and  Mademoiselle  Auvray,  his  first  idea  was  that 
he  was  at  the  hotel  of  the  Quatre  Saisons  in  the 
main  street  of  Ems.  His  weakness,  his  emacia- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  the  Doctor  corrected 
the  first  impression : he  recollected  himself,  but 
vaguely.  The  Doctor  came  to  his  assistance.  He 
administered  to  him  the  truth,  but  with  prudence, 
as  he  would  have  measured  out  corporeal  nour- 
ishment to  an  enfeebled  body.  Francois  com- 
menced by  listening  to  his  -own  story  as  to  a 
romance  in  which  he  played  no  part:  he  was 
I another  man,  an  entirely  new  man,  and  he  came 
j out  from  his  fever  as  from  a tomb.  Gradually 
| the  gaps  in  his  memory  filled  up.  His  brain 
was  full  of  empty  cases,  which  one  by  one  seem- 
ed to  receive  their  appropriate  contents.  Soon 
he  becamq  master  of  his  mind,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  the  past.  This  cure  was  a work 
of  science,  and,  more  than  that,  of  patience. 
Here  was  the  admirable  quality  of  M.  Auvray’s 
paternal  cares.  The  excellent  man  had  the 
veiy  genius  of  greatness.  The  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  Francois,  Bitting  up  in  bed, 
propped  by  a chicken  broth  and  the  half  of  an 
egg,  related  clearly,  distinctly,  without  wander- 
ing, and  without  embarrassment,  with  no  other 
emotion  than  that  of  a tranquil  joy,  his  story  for 
the  past  three  months.  Claire  and  Madame 
Auvray  wept  as  they  listened.  The  Doctor  pre- 
tended to  be  taking  notes,  but  something  else 
than  ink  fell  upon  the  paper. 

When  the  story  was  finished,  the  convales- 
cent added,  by  way  of  conclusion:  “To-day, 
December  25,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I said  to  my  excellent  Doctor,  my  honored  fa- 
ther, M.  Auvray,  whose  street  and  number  X 
shall  never  again  forget,  ‘Sir,  you  have  a 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Claire  Auvray.  I met 
her  this  summer  at  Ems  with  her  mother:  I 
love  her-^-she  has  given  me  proof  that  she  loves 
me;  and,  if  you  are  not  afraid  that  I should, 
again  become  insane,  I have  the  honor  of  ask- 
ing her  hand  from  you.* " 

The  Doctor  nodded  slightly,  but  Claire  put 
her  arms  round  the  sick  man’s  neck,  and  kissed, 
him  on  the  forehead. 

The  same  day  M.  Morlot,  growing  more 
calm,  and  freed  from  his  strait  waistcoat,  rose 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  On  getting 
out  of  bed,  he  took  his  slippers,  turned  them 
inside  out,  examined  them  carefully,  and  then 
passed  them  over  to  the  attendant,  begging  him 
to  see  if  they  did  not  contain  thirty  thousand 
francs  of  yearly  income.  It  was  only  after  re- 
ceiving an  assurance  in  the  negative  that  he 
would  consent  to  put  them  on.  He  combed 
himself  during  a full  half  hour,  constantly  re- 
peating that  he  did  not  wish  it  should  be  said 
that  his  nephew’s  fortune  had  passed  upon  his 
head.  He  then  shook  every  article  of  clothing 
out  of  the  window,  having  first  carefully  search- 
ed all  the  pockets  before  he*  would  put  it  on. 
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Being  finally  dressed,  he  asked  for  a piece  of 
chalk,  with  which  he  wrote  in  capital  letters  on 
the  walls  of  his  room : Thou  shalt  hot  covet 

THY  NEIGHBOR’S  GOODS. 

Then  he  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  incredi- 
ble vivacity,  to  convince  himself  that  the  prop- 
erty of  Francois  had  not  stuck  to  them.  He 
then  carefully  scratched  his  fingers,  counting 
them  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  for  fear  he 
should  forget  one  of  them.  When  M.  Auvray 
made  him  his  daily  visit,  he  thought  he  was  be- 
fore a magistrate,  and  immediately  requested 
to  be  searched.  The  Doctor  informed  him  that 
Francois  was  cured.  The  poor  man  asked  if 
the  money  had  been  found?  “If  my  nephew 
is  going  to  leave  the  house,  he  will  want  his 
money.  Where  is  it?  1 have  not  got  it,  un- 
less it  is  in  my  bed !”  And  forthwith  he  turned 
his  bed  upside  down  before  any  one  could  stop 
him.  The  Doctor  shook  him  by  the  hand  as  he 
went  out.  This  hand  he  rubbed  with  scrupulous 
care.  When  they  brought  him  his  breakfast,  he 
began  by  examining  the  napkin,  the  glass,  the 
knife,  the  plate,  constantly  repeating  that  he 
did  not  want  to  eat  up  his  nephew’s  estate. 
When  he  finished  his  meal  he  washed  his  hands 
with  care.  4 4 The  fork  was  silver, " he  said ; “ I 
do  not  want  any  of  that  sticking  to  my  hands.” 

M.  Auvray,  however,  does  not  despair  of 
curing  him  with  time.  Such  maladies  are  most 
apt  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  science  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  months. 


PATRICK’S  DAY  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  March  wind  shook  the  withered  grass 
Along  the  lonesome  prairie, 

As  Dermod  drank  his  cheerful  glass 
And  talked  with  Irish  Mary. 

“Six  years  ago,”  he  said,  “we  fled 
Across  tho  western  ocean; 

My  purse  was  light — my  heart  was  lead ; 
Naught  left  but  thy  devotion. 

-“We  fled  because  we  saw  our  land 
•One  .scene  of  devastation, 

When  Famine’s  cold  and  bony  hand 
Descended  on  the  nation. 

44  The  crimson  flames  enwrapt  our  home, 

The  signals  of  eviction; 

The  landlord  stood  and  scoffed  like  some 
Incarnate  malediction. 

“ The  thick  smoke  vailed  that  poor  abode, 
Beloved  by  us,  though  humble ; 

And  weeping  in  the  wintry  road, 

We  heard  our  roof-tree  tumble. 

“And  then  we  fled — but  as  the  ship 
From  our  dear  island  bore  us, 

There  was  a tremor  in  each  lip, 

And  women  wailed  in  chorus. 

“ We  fled,  nor  staid  till  the  Great  West 
In  its  wide  arms  received  us, 

And  on  its  tender  giant  breast 
We  half  forgot  what  grieved  us. 


“ The  land  we  tread  on  is  our  own ; 

Our  own  the  roof  that  covers ; 

And  though  our  heads  have  older  grown, 
We’ve  ceased  not  to  be  lovers. 

44 For  on  the  soil  that  freemen  till 
More  grows  than  what  is  planted, 

And  Love  and  Truth  and  Virtue  fill 
The  land  with  flowers  enchanted. 

“So  here  on  Patrick’s  natal  day 
I drink  my  Becond  mother ; 

Yet  let  no  man  presumptuous  say 
That  I forget  the  other!” 

So  while  the  March  wind  bent  the  grass 
Upon  the  lonesome  prairie, 

Did  Dermod  drink  his  cheerful  glass 
And  talk  with  Irish  Mary. 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BY  CH1BLBB  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  LI.  — NO  JUST  CAUSE  OR  IMPEDI- 
MENT WHY  THESE  TWO  PERSONS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  JOINED  TOGETHER. 

MR.  DORRIT,  on  being  informed  by  his  eider 
daughter  that  she  had  accepted  matrimonial 
overtures  from  Mr.  Sparkler,  to  whom  she  had 
plighted  her  troth,  received  the  communication 
at  once  with  great  dignity  and  with  a large  dis- 
play of  parental  pride ; his  dignity  dilating  with 
the  widened  prospect  of  advantageous  ground 
from  which  to  make  acquaintances,  and  his  pa- 
rental pride  being  developed  by  Miss  Fanny’s 
ready  sympathy  with  that  great  object  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  gave  her  to  understand  that  her 
noble  ambition  found  harmonious  echoes  in  his 
heart,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  on  her,  as  a 
child  brimful  of  duty  and  good  principle,  self- 
devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family 
name. 

To  Mr.  Sparkler,  when  Miss  Fanny  permit- 
ted him  to  appear,  Mr.  Dorrit  said  he  would 
not  disguise  that  the  alliance  Mr.  Sparkler  did 
him  the  honor  to  propose  was  highly  congenial 
to  his  feelings  ; both  as  being  in  unison  with  the 
spontaneous  affections  of  his  daughter  Fanny, 
and  as  opening  a family  connection  of  a gratify- 
ing nature  with  Mr.  Merdle,  the  master-spirit 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Merdle  also,  as  a leading  lady 
rich  in  distinction,  elegance,  grace,  and  beauty, 
he  mentioned  in  very  laudatory  terms.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  remark  (he  was  sure  a gentleman 
of  Mr.  Sparkler’s  fine  sense  would  interpret  him 
with  all  delicacy),  that  he  could  not  consider 
this  proposal  definitively  determined  on,  until 
ho  should  have  had  the  privilege  of  holding 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Merdle ; and  of 
ascertainipg  it  to  be  so  far  accordant  with  the 
views  of  that  eminent  gentleman,  as  that  his 
(Mr.  Dorrit’s)  daughter  would  be  received  on 
that  footing  which  her  station  in  life  and  her 
dowry  and  expectations  warranted  him  in  re- 
quiring that  she  should  maintain  in  what  he 
trusted  he  might  be  allowed,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  mercenary,  to  call  the  Eye  of 
the  Great  World.  While  saying  this,  which  his 
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character  as  a gentleman  of  some  little  station, 
and  his  character  as  a father,  equally  demand- 
ed  of  him,  he  would  not  be  so  diplomatic  as  to 
conceal  that  the  proposal  remained  in  hopeful 
abeyance,  and  under  conditional  acceptance, 
and  that  he  thanked  Mr.  Sparkler  for  the  com- 
pliment rendered  to  himself  and  to  his  family. 
He  concluded  with  some  further  and  more  gen- 
eral observations  on  the — ha— character  of  an 
independent  gentleman,  and  the — hum— char- 
acter of  a possibly  too  partial  and  admiring  pa- 
rent. To  sum  the  whole  up  shortly,  he  received 
Mr.  Sparkler's  offer  very  much  as  he  would  have 
received  three  or  four  half-crowns  from  him  in 
the  days  that  were  gone. 

Mr.  Sparkler,  finding  himself  stunned  by  the 
words  thus  heaped  upon  his  inoffensive  head, 
made  a brief  though  pertinent  rejoinder;  the 
same  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  he 
had  long  perceived  Miss  Fanny  to  have  no  non- 
sense about  her,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
its  being  all  right  with  his  Governor.  At  that 
point,  the  object  of  his  affections  shut  him  up 
like  a box  with  a spring  lid,  and  sent  him  away. 

Proceeding  shortly  afterward  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  Bosom,  Mr.  Dorrit  was  received  by 
it  with  great  consideration.  Mrs.  Merdle  had 
heard  of  this  affair  from  Edmund.  She  had 
been  surprised  at  first,  because  she  had  not 
thought  Edmund  a marrying  man.  Society  had 
not  thought  Edmund  a marrying  man.  Still, 
of  course  she  had  seen,  as  a woman  (we  women 
did  instinctively  see  these  things,  Mr.  Dorrit !), 
that  Edmund  had  been  immensely  captivated 
by  Miss  Dorrit,  and  she  had  openly  said  that 
Mr.  Dorrit  had  much  to  answer  for  in  bringing 
so  charming  a girl  abroad  to  turn  the  heads  of 
his  countrymen. 

44  Have  I the  honor  to  conclude,  Madam,*  * 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  44  that  the  direction  which  Mr. 
Sparkler’s  affections  have  taken,  is — ha — ap- 
proved of  by  you  ?” 

44  I assure  you,  Mr.  Dorrit,”  returned  the  lady, 
44  that,  personally,  I am  charmed.” 

That  was  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Dorrit. 

14  Personally,”  repeated  Mrs.  Merdle,  “charm- 
ed.” 

This  casual  repetition  of  the  word  personally, 
moved  Mr.  Dorrit  to  express  his  hope  that  Mr. 
Merdle’s  approval,  too,  would  not  be  want- 
ing. 

44 1 can  not,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  44  take  upon 
myself  to  answer  positively  for  Mr.  Merdle; 
gentlemen,  especially  gentlemen  who  are  what 
Society  calls  capitalists,  having  their  own  ideas 
of  these  matters.  But  I should  think — merely 
giving  an  opinion,  Mr.  Dorrit — I should  think 
Mr.  Merdle  would  be,  upon  the  whole — ” here 
she  held  a review  of  herself  before  adding,  at 
her  leisure,  44  quite  charmed.” 

At  the  mention  of  gentlemen  whom  Society 
called  capitalists,  Mr.  Dorrit  had  coughed,  as  if 
some  internal  demur  were  breaking  out  of  him. 
Mrs.  Merdle  had  observed  it,  and  went  on  to 
take  up  the  cue. 


44  Though,  indeed,  Mr.  Dorrit,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  make  that  remark,  except 
in  the  mere  openness  of  saying  what  is  upper- 
most to  one  whom  I so  highly  regard,  and  with 
whom  I hope  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
brought  into  still  more  agreeable  relations.  For, 
one  can  not  but  see  the  great  probability  of  your 
considering  such  things  from  Mr.  Merdle’s  own 
point  of  view,  except  indeed  that  circumstances 
have  made  it  Mr.  Merdle’s  accidental  fortune, 
or  misfortune,  to  be  engaged  in  business  trans- 
actions, and  that  they,  however  vast,  may  a little 
cramp  his  horizon.  I am  a very  child  as  to  hav- 
ing any  notion  of  business,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle ; 
44  but,  I am  afraid,  Mr.  Dorrit,  it  may  have  that 
tendency.” 

This  skillful  see-saw  of  Mr.  Dorrit  and  Mr. 
Merdle,  so  that  each  of  them  sent  the  other  up, 
and  each  of  them  sent  the  other  down,  and  nei- 
ther had  the  advantage,  acted  as  a sedative  on 
Mr.  Dorrit’s  cough.  He  remarked,  with  his  ut- 
most politeness,  that  he  must  beg  to  protest 
against  its  being  supposed,  even  by  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, the  accomplished  and  graceful  (to  which 
compliment  she  bent  herself),  that  such  enter- 
prises as  Mr.  Merdle’s,  apart  as  they  were  from 
the  puny  undertakings  of  the  rest  of  men,  had 
any  lower  tendency  than  to  enlarge  and  expand 
the  genius  in  which  they  were  conceived.  44  You 
are  generosity  itself,”  said  Mrs.  Merdle  in  re- 
turn, smiling  her  best  smile ; 44  let  us  hope  so. 
But  I confess  I am  almost  superstitious  in  my 
ideas  about  business.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  threw  in  another  compliment  here, 
to  the  effect  that  business,  like  the  time  which 
was  precious  in  it,  was  made  for  slaves ; and 
that  it  was  not  for  Mrs.  Merdle,  who  ruled  all 
hearts  at  her  supreme  pleasure,  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Mrs.  Merdle  laughed,  and 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Dorrit  an  idea  that  the  Bosom 
fiushed — which  was  one  of  her  best  effects. 

44 1 say  so  much,”  she  then  explained, 44  mere- 
ly because  Mr.  Merdle  has  always  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  Edmund,  and  has  always 
expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  advance  his 
prospects.  Edmund’s  public  position  I think 
you  know.  His  private  position  rests  wholly 
with  Mr.  Merdle.  In  my  foolish  incapacity  for 
business,  I assure  you  I know  no  more.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  again  expressed,  in  his  own  way, 
the  sentiment  that  business  was  below  the  ken 
of  enslavers  and  enchantresses.  He  then  men- 
tioned his  intention,  as  a gentleman  and  a pa- 
rent, of  writing  to  Mr.  Merdle.  Mrs.  Merdle 
concurred  with  all  her  heart— or  with  all  her 
art,  which  was  exactly  the  same  thing — and 
herself  dispatched  a preparatory  letter  by  the 
next  post,  to  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

In  his  epistolary  communication,  as  in  his  dia- 
logues and  discourses  on  the  great  question  to 
which  it  related,  Mr.  Dorrit  surrounded  the  sub- 
ject with  flourishes,  os  writing-masters  embel- 
lish copy-books  and  ciphering-books:  where  the 
titles  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  di- 
) verge  into  swans,  eagles,  griffins,  and  other  cal- 
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igraphic  recreations,  and  where  the  capital  let- 
ters go  out  of  their  minds  and  bodies  into  ecsta- 
sies of  pen  andvink.  Nevertheless,  he  did  ren- 
der the  purport  of  his  letter  sufficiently  clear, 
to  enable  Mr.  Merdle  to  make  a decent  pretense 
of  having  learned  it  from  that  source.  Mr.  Mer- 
dle replied  to  it,  accordingly.  Mr.  Dorrit  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Merdle ; Mr.  Merdle  replied  to  Mr. 
Dorrit ; and  it  was  soon  announced  that  the  cor- 
responding powers  had  come  to  a satisfactory 
understanding. 

Now,  and  not  before,  Miss  Fagny  burst  upon 
the  scene,  completely  arrayed  for  her  new  part. 
Now,  and  not  before,  she  wholly  absorbed  Mr. 
Sparkler  in  her  light,  and  shone  for  both  and 
twenty  more.  No  longer  feeling  that  want  of  a 
defined  place  and  character  which  had  caused 
her  so  much  trouble,  this  fair  ship  began  to  steer 
steadily  on  a shaped  course,  and  to  swim  with  a 
weight  and  balance  that  developed  her  sailing 
qualities. 

44  The  preliminaries  being  so  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, I think  I will  now,  my  dear,”  said  Mr. 
Dorrit,  “ announce — ha — formally,  to  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral— ” 

“Papa,”  returned  Fanny,  taking  him  up  short, 
upon  that  name,  44  I don’t  see  what  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral has  got  to  do  with  it.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “it  will  be  an 
act  of  courtesy  to — hum — a lady,  well  bred  and 
refined — ” 

“ Oh ! Iam  sick  of  Mrs.  General’ j good  breed- 
ing and  refinement,  papa,”  said  Fanny.  44  I am 
tired  of  Mrs.  General.” 

“Tired,”  repeated  Mr.  Dorrit,  in  reproachful 
astonishment,  “of — ha — Mrs.  General!” 

“ Quite  disgusted  with  her,  papa,”  said  Fan- 
ny. “ I really  don’t  see  what  she  has  to  do  with 
my  marriage.  Let  her  keep  to  her  own  matri- 
monial projects — if  she  has  any.” 

“Fanny,”  returned  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  a grave 
and  weighty  slowness  upon  him,  contrasting 
strongly  with  his  daughter’s  levity : “ I beg  the 
favor  of  your  explaining — ha — what  it  is  you 
mean.” 

“I  mean,  papa,”  said  Fanny,  “that  if  Mrs. 
General  should  happen  to  have  any  matrimonial 
projects  of  her  own,  I dare  say  they  are  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her  spare  time.  And  that  if 
she  has  not,  so  much  the  better;  but  still  I don’t 
wish  to  have  the  honor  of  making  announce- 
ments to  her.” 

“Permit  mo  to  ask  you,  Fanny,”  Baid  Mr. 
Dorrit,  “ why  not?” 

“Because  she  can  find  my  engagement  out 
for  herself,  papa,”  retorted  Fanny.  “She  is 
watchful  enough,  I dure  say.  I think  I have 
seen  her  so.  Let  her  find  it  out  for  herself.  If 
she  should  not  find  it  out  for  herself,  she  will 
know  it  when  I am  married.  And  I hop©  you 
will  not  consider  me  wanting  in  affection  for 
you,  papa,  if  I say  it  strikes  me  that  will  be 
quite  time  enough  for  Mrs.  General.” 

“ Fanny,  ” returned  Mr.  Dorrit, 14 1 am  amazed, 
I am  displeased,  by  this — hum — this  capricious 


and  unintelligible  display  of  animosity  toward — 
ha — Mrs.  General.” 

“ Do  not,  if  you  please,  papa,”  urged  Fanny, 
“call  it  animosity,  because  I assure  you  I do 
not  consider  Mrs.  General  worth  my  animos- 
ity.” 

At  this,  Mr.  Dorrit  rose  from  his  chair  with 
a fixed  look  of  severe  reproof,  and  remained 
standing  in  his  dignity  before  his  daughter. 
His  daughter,  turning  the  bracelet  on  her  arm, 
and  now  looking  at  him,  and  now  looking  from 
him,  said,  “ Very  well,  papa.  I am  truly  sorry 
if  you  don’t  like  it;  but  I can’t  help  it.  I am 
not  a child,  and  I am  not  Amy,  and  I must 
speak.” 

4 4 Fanny,”  gasped  Mr.  Dorrit,  after  a majestic 
silence,  44  if  I request  you  to  remain  here,  while 
I formally  announce  to  Mrs.  General,  as  an  ex- 
emplary lady  who  is — hum — a trusted  member 
of  this  family,  the — ha — the  change  that  is  con- 
templated among  us;  if  I — ha — not  only  re- 
quest it,  but — hum — insist  upon  it — ” 

“Oh,  papa,”  Fanny  broke  in  with  pointed 
significance,  “ if  you  make  so  much  of  it  as  that, 
I have  in  duty  nothing  to  do  but  comply.  I 
hope  I may  have  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject, 
however,  for  I really  can  not  help  it  under  the 
circumstances.”  So  Fanny  sat  down  with  a 
meekness  which,  in  the  junction  of  extremes, 
became  defiance;  and  her  father,  either  not 
deigning  to  answer,  or  npt  knowing  what  to  an- 
swer, summoned  Mr.  Tinkler  into  his  presence. 

44  Mrs.  General.” 

Mr.  Tinkler,  unused  to  receive  such  short 
orders  in  connection  with  the  fair  vamisher, 
paused.  Mr.  Dorrit,  seeing  the  whole  Marshal- 
sea  and  all  its  Testimonials  in  the  pause,  in- 
stantly flew  at  him  with,  44  How  dare  you,  Sir?” 
What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  pleaded  Mr.  Tink- 
ler, 44 1 was  wishful  to  know — ” 

44  You  wished  to  know  nothing,  -Sir,”  cried 
Mr.  Dorrit,  highly  flushed.  44  Don’t  tell  me  you 
did.  Ha.  You  didn’t.  You  are  guilty  of  mock- 
ery, Sir.” 

44 1 assure  you,  Sir — ” Mr.  Tinkler  began. 

“Don’t  assure  me!”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  44 1 
will  not  be  assured  by  a domestic.  You  are 
guilty  of  mockery.  You  shall  leave  me — hum 
— the  whole  establishment  shall  leave  me. 
What  are  you  waiting  for?” 

44  Only  for  my  orders,  Sir.” 

“It’s  false,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit ; 44  you  have  your 
orders.  Ha — hum.  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
General,  and  I beg  the  favor  of  her  coming  to 
me,  if  quite  convenient,  for  a few  minutes. 
Those  are  your  orders.” 

In  his  execution  of  this  mission,  Mir.  Tinkler 
perhaps  expressed  that  Mr.  Dorrit  was  m a rag- 
ing fume.  However  that  was,  Mrs.  General’s 
skirts  were  very  speedily  heard  outside  coming 
along-— one  might  almost  have  said  bouncing 
along — with  unusual  expedition.  Albeit,  they 
settled  down  at  the  door  and  swept  into  the 
room  with  their  customary  coolness. 
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“Mrs.  General,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “take  a 
chair.” 

Mrs.  General,  with  a graceful  curve  of  ac- 
knowledgment, descended  into  the  chair  which 
Mr.  Dorrit  offered. 

“ Madam,”  pursued  that  gentleman,  “ as  you 
have  had  the  kindness  to  undertake  the — hum 
— formation  of  my  daughters,  and  as  I am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  nearly  affecting  them  can 
— ha — be  indifferent  to  you — ” 

“ Wholly  impossible,”  said  Mrs.  General,  in 
the  calmest  of  ways. 

“ — I therefore  wish  to  announce  to  you,  mad- 
am, that  my  daughter  now  present — ” 

Mrs.  General  made  a slight  inclination  of 
her  head  to  Fanny,  who  made  a very  low  inclin- 
ation of  her  head  to  Mrs.  General,  and  came 
loftily  upright  again. 

“ — That  my  daughter  Fanny  is — ha— con- 
tracted to  be  married  to  Mr.  Sparkler,  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted.  Hence,  madam,  you  will 
be  relieved  of  half  your  difficult  charge — ha — 
difficult  charge.”  Mr.  Dorrit  repeated  it  with 
his  angry  eye  on  Fanny.  “ But  not,  I hope,  to 
the — hum— diminution  of  any  other  portion,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  of  the  footing  you  have  at  pres- 
ent the  kindness  to  occupy  in  my  family.” 

“Mr.  Dorrit,”  returned  Mrs.  General,  with 
her  gloved  hands  resting  on  one  another  in  ex- 
emplary repose,  “is  ever  considerate,  and  ever 
but  too  appreciative  of  my  friendly  services.” 

(Miss  Fanny  coughed,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“You  are  right”) 

“Miss  Dorrit  has  no  doubt  exercised  the 
soundest  discretion  of  which  the  circumstances 
admitted,  and  I trust  will  allow  me  to  offer  her 
my  sincere  congratulations.  When  free  from 
the  trammels  of  passion,”  Mrs.  General  closed 
her  eyes  at  the  word,  os  if  she  could  not  utter 
it,  and  see  any  body ; “ when  occurring  with  the 
approbation  of  near  relatives,  and  when  cement- 
ing the  proud  structure  of  a family  edifice,  these 
are  usually  auspicious  events.  I trust  Miss  Dor- 
rit will  allow  me  to  offer  her  my  best  congratu- 
lations.” j 

Here  Mrs.  General  stopped,  and  added,  inter- 
nally, for  the  setting  of  her  face,  “ Papa,  pota- 
toes, poultry,  prunes,  and  prism.” 

“ Mr.  Dorrit,” she  superadded,  aloud,  “is  ever 
most  obliging ; and  for  the  attention,  and  I will 
add  distinction,  of  having  this  confidence  im- 
parted to  me  by  himself  and  Miss  Dorrit  at  this 
early  time,  I beg  to  offer  the  tribute  of  my  thanks. 
My  thanks,  and  my  congratulations,  are  equally 
the  meed  of  Mr.  Dorrit  and  of  Miss  Dorrit.” 

“To  me,”  observed  Miss  Fanny,  “they  are 
excessively  gratifying — inexpressibly  so.  The 
relief  of  finding  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
make,  Mrs.  General,  quite  takes  a load  off  my 
mind,  I am  sure.  I hardly  know  what  I should 
have  done,”  said  Fanny,  “if  you  had  interposed 
any  objection,  Mrs.  General.” 

Mrs.  General  changed  her  gloves,  as  to  the 
right  glove  being  uppermost  and  the  left  under- 
most, with  a Prunes  and  Prism  smile. 


“To  preserve  your  approbation,  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral,” said  Fanny,  returning  the  smile  with  one 
in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  those  ingredients, 
“ will  of  course  be  the  highest  object  of  my  mar- 
ried life;  to  lose  it,  would  of  course  be  perfect 
wretchedness.  I am  sure  your  great  kindness  * 
will  not  object,  and  1 hope  papa  will  not  object, 
to  my  correcting  a small  mistake  you  have  made, 
however.  The  best  of  us  are  so  liable  to  mis- 
takes, that  even  you,  Mrs.  General,  have  fallen 
into  a little  error.  The  attention  and  distinc- 
tion you  have  so  impressively  mentioned,  Mrs. 
General,  as  attaching  to  this  confidence,  are,  I 
have  no  doubt,  of  the  most  complimentary  and 
gratifying  description ; but  they  don’t  at  all  pro- 
ceed from  me.  The  merit  of  having  consulted 
you  on  the  subject  would  have  been  so  great  in 
me,  that  I feel  I must  not  lay  claim  to  it  when 
it  really  is  not  mine.  It  is  wholly  papa’s.  I 
am  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  your  encourage- 
ment and  patronage,  but  it  was  papa  who  asked 
for  it.  I have  to  thank  you,  Mrs.  General,  for 
relieving  my  breast  of  a great  weight  by  so  hand- 
somely giving  your  consent  to  my  engagement, 
but  you  have  really  nothing  to  thank  me  for.  I 
hope  you  will  always  approve  of  my  proceed- 
ings after  I have  left  home,  and  that  my  sister 
also  may  long  remain  the  favored  object  of  your 
condescension,  Mrs.  General.” 

With  this  address,  which  was  delivered  in  her 
politest  manner,  Fanny  left  the  room  with  an 
elegant  and  cheerful  air,  to  tear  up  stairs  with 
a flushed  face  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  hearing, 
pounce  in  upon  her  sister,  call  her  a little  Dor- 
mouse, shake  her  for  the  better  opening  of  her 
eyes,  tell  her  what  had  passed  below,  and  ask 
her  what  she  thought  about  Pa  now  ? 

Toward  Mrs.  Merdle,  the  young  lady  com- 
ported herself  with  great  independence  and  self- 
possession  ; but  not  as  yet  with  any  more  decided 
opening  of  hostilities.  Occasionally  they  had 
a slight  skirmish,  as  when  Fanny  considered 
herself  patted  on  the  back  by  that  lady,  or  as 
when  Mrs.  Merdle  looked  particularly  young 
and  well;  but  Mrs.  Merdle  always  soon  term- 
inated those  passages  of  arms  by  sinking  among 
her  cushions  with  the  gracefulest  indifference, 
and  finding  her  attention  otherwise  engaged. 
Society  (for  that  mysterious  creature  sat  upon 
the  Seven  Hills  too)  found  Miss  Fanny  vastly 
improved  by  her  engagement.  She  was  much 
more  accessible,  much  more  free  and  engag- 
ing, much  less  exacting;  insomuch  that  she 
now  entertained  a host  of  followers  and  admir- 
ers, to  the  bitter  indignation  of  ladies  with 
daughters  to  marry,  who  were  to  be  regarded 
as  having  revolted  from  Society  on  the  Miss 
Dorrit  grievance,  and  erected  a rebellious  stand- 
ard. Enjoying  the  flutter  she  caused,  Miss  Dor- 
rit not  only  haughtily  moved  through  it  in  her 
own  proper  person,  but  haughtily,  even  ostenta- 
tiously, led  Mr.  Sparkler  through  it  too : seem- 
ing to  say  to  them  all,  “ If  I think  proper  to 
march  among  you  in  triumphal  procession,  attend- 
ed by  this  weak  captive  in  bonds  rather  than  a 
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stronger  one,  that  is  my  business.  Enough  that 
I choose  to  do  it !”  Mr.  Sparkler,  for  his  part, 
questioned  nothing;  but  went  wherever  he  was 
token,  did  whatever  he  was  told,  felt  that  for 
his  bride-elect  to  be  distinguished  was  for  him 
to  be  distinguished  on  the  easiest  terms,  and 
was  truly  grateful  for  being  so  openly  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  winter  passing  on  toward  the  spring  while 
this  condition  of  affairs  prevailed,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Sparkler  to  repair  to  England, 
and  take  his  appointed  part  in  the  expression 
and  direction  of  its  genius,  learning,  commerce, 
spirit,  and  sense.  The  land  of  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Watt,  the  land  of  a host 
of  past  and  present  abstract  philosophers,  natural 
philosophers,  and  subduers  of  Nature  and  Art 
in  their  myriad  forms,  called  to  Mr.  Sparkler  to 
come  and  take  care  of  it,  lest  it  should  perish. 
Mr.  Sparkler,  unable  to  resist  the  agonized  cry 
from  the  depths  of  his  country’s  soul,  declared 
that  he  must  go. 

It  followed  that  the  question  was  rendered 
pressing  when,  where,  and  how,  Mr.  Sparkler 
should  be  married  to  the  foremost  girl  in  all 
this  world  with  no  nonsense  about  her.  Its  so- 
lution, after  some  little  mystery  and  secrecy, 
Miss  Fanny  herself  announced  to  her  sister. 

“Now,  my  child,”  said  she,  seeking  her  out 
one  day,  “lam  going  to  tell  you  something.  It 
is  only  this  moment  broached ; and  naturally  I 
hurry  to  you  the  moment  it  is  broached.” 

“ Your  marriage,  Fanny  ?” 

“ My  precious  child,”  said  Fanny,  “ don’t  an- 
ticipate me.  Let  me  impart  my  confidence  to 
you,  you  flurried  little  thing,  in  my  own  way. 
As  to  your  guess,  if  I answered  it  literally,  I 
should  answer  no.  For  really  it  is  not  my  mar- 
riage that  is  in  question,  half  as  much  as  it  is 
Edmund’s.” 

Little  Dorrit  looked,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  cause,  somewhat  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand this  fine  distinction. 

“I  am  in  no  difficulty,”  exclaimed  Fanny, 
“ and  in  no  hurry.  I am  not  wanted  at  any 
public  office,  or  to  give  any  vote  any  where  else. 
But  Edmund  is.  And  Edmund  is  deeply  de- 
jected at  the  idea  of  going  away  by  himself,  and, 
indeed,  I don’t  like  that  he  should  be  trusted  by 
himself.  For,  if  it’s  possible — and  it  generally 
is — to  do  a foolish  thing,  he  is  sure  to  do  it.” 

As  she  concluded  this  impartial  summary  of 
the  reliance  that  might  be  safely  placed  upon 
her  future  husband,  she  took  off,  with  an  air  of 
business,  the  bonnet  she  wore,  and  dangled  it 
by  its  strings  upon  the  ground. 

“ It  is  far  more  Edmund’s  question,  therefore, 
than  mine.  However,  we  need  say  no  more 
about  that.  That  is  self-evident  on  the  face  of 
it.  Well,  my  dearest  Amy ! The  point  arising, 
is  he  to  go  by  himself,  or  is  he  not  to  go  by 
himself,  this  other  point  arises,  are  we  to  be 
married  here  and  shortly,  or  are  we  to  be  mar- 
ried at  home  months  hence  ?” 

“ I see  I am  going  to  lose  you,  Fanny.” 


“ What  a little  thing  you  are,”  cried  Fanny, 
half  tolerant  and  half  impatient,  “ for  anticipat- 
ing one ! Pray,  my  darling,  hear  me  out.  That 
woman,”  she  spoke  of  Mrs.  Merdle,  of  course, 
“remains  here  until  after  Easter;  so,  in  the 
case  of  my  being  married  here  and  going  to 
London  with  Edmund,  I should  have  the  start 
of  her.  That  is  something.  Further,  Amy. 
That  woman  being  out  of  the  way,  I don’t  know 
that  I greatly  object  to  Mr.  Merdle’s  proposal  to 
Pa  that  Edmund  and  I should  take  up  our  abode 
in  that  house — you  know — where  you  once  went 
with  a dancer,  my  dear — until  our  own  house 
can  be  chosen  and  fitted  up.  Further  still,  Amy. 
Papa  having  always  intended  to  go  to  town  him- 
self, in  the  spring — you  see,  if  Edmund  and  I 
were  married  here,  we  might  go  off  to  Florence, 
where  Papa  might  join  us,  and  we  might  all 
three  travel  home  together.  Mr.  Merdle  has 
entreated  Pa  to  stay  with  him  in  that  same 
mansion  I have  mentioned,  and  I suppose  he 
will.  But  he  is  master  of  his  own  actions ; and 
upon  that  point  (which  is  not  at  all  material),  I 
can't  speak  positively.” 

The  difference  between  papa’s  being  master  of 
his  own  actions  and  Mr.  Sparkler’s  being  nothing 
of  the  sort,  was  forcibly  expressed  by  Fanny  in 
her  manner  of  stating  the  case.  Not  that  her  sis- 
ter noticed  it ; for  she  was  divided  between  regret 
at  the  coming  separation,  and  a lingering  wish 
that  she  had  been  included  in  the  plans  for  vis- 
iting England. 

“And  these  are  the  arrangements,  Fanny 
dear?” 

“ Arrangements !”  repeated  Fanny.  “ Now, 
really,  child,  you  are  a little  trying.  You  know 
I particularly  guarded  myself  against  laying  my 
words  open  to  any  such  construction.  What  I 
said  was,  that  certain  questions  present  them- 
selves ; and  these  are  the  questions.” 

Little  Dorrit '8  thoughtful  eyes  met  hers,  ten- 
derly and  quietly.  • 

“Now,  my  own  sweet  girl,”  said  Fanny, 
weighing  her  bonnet  by  the  strings  with  con- 
siderable impatience,  “it’s  no  use  staring.  A 
little  owl  could  stare.  I look  to  you  for  advice. 
Amy.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?” 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  Little  Dorrit,  per- 
suasively, after  a short  hesitation,  “ do  you 
think,  Fanny,  that  if  you  were  to  put  it  off  for 
a few  months,  it  might  be,  considering  all  things, 
best  ?” 

“No,  little  Tortoise,”  retorted  Fanny,  with 
exceeding  sharpness.  “I  don’t  think  any  thing 
of  the  kind.” 

Here,  she  threw  her  bonnet  from  her  alto- 
gether, and  flounced  into  a chair.  But,  becom- 
ing affectionate  almost  immediately,  she  flounced 
out  of  it  again,  and  kneeled  down  on  the  floor 
to  take  her  sister,  chair  and  all,  in  her  arms. 

“Don’t  suppose  I am  hasty  or  unkind,  dar- 
ling, because  I really  am  not  But  you  arc  such 
a little  oddity ! You  make  one  bite  your  head 
off,  when  one  wants  to  be  soothing  beyond  every 
thing.  Didn’t  I tell  you,  you  dearest  baby,  that 
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Edmund  can't  be  trusted  by  himself?  And 
don’t  you  know  that  he  can’t  ?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  Fanny.  You  said  so,  I know.” 

44  And  you  know  it,  I know,”  retorted  Fanny. 
44  Well,  my  precious  child ! If  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  by  himself,  it  follows,  I suppose,  that  I 
should  go  with  him  ?” 

44  It — seems  so,  love,”  said  Little  Dorrit. 

44  Therefore,  having  heard  the  arrangements 
that  are  feasible  to  carry  out  that  object,  am  I 
to  understand,  dearest  Amy,  that  on  the  whole 
you  advise  me  to  make  them  ?** 

44  It — seems  so,  love,  ” said  Little  Dorrit  again. 
44  Very  well  I”  cried  Fanny,  with  an  air  of  res- 
ignation, 44  then  I suppose  it  must  be  done!  I 
came  to  you,  my  sweet,  the  moment  I saw  the 
doubt,  and  the  necessity  of  deciding.  I have 
now  decided.  So  let  it  be  I” 

After  yielding  herself  up,  in  this  pattern  man- 
ner, to  sisterly  advice  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, Fanny  became  quite  benignant : as  one 
who  had  laid  her  own  inclinations  at  the  feet  of 
her  dearest  friend,  and  felt  a glow  of  conscience 
in  having  made  the  sacrifice.  44  After  all,  my 
Amy,”  she  said  to  her  sister,  44  you  are  the  best 
of  small  creatures,  and  full  of  good  sense ; and 
I don’t  know  what  I shall  ever  do  without  you  1” 
With  which  words  she  folded  her  in  a closer 
embrace,  and  a really  fond  one. 

44  Not  that  I contemplate  doing  without  you, 
Amy,  by  any  means,  for  I hope  we  shall  ever  be 
next  to  inseparable.  And  now,  my  pet,  I am 
going  to  give  you  a word  of  advice.  WTien  you 
are  left  alone  here  with  Mrs.  General — ” 

44 1 am  to  be  left  alone  here,  with  Mrs.  Gener- 
al Y*  said  Little  Dorrit,  quietly. 

44  Why,  of  course,  my  precious,  till  papa  comes 
back ! Unless  you  call  Edward  company,  which 
he  certainly  is  not,  even  when  he  is  here,  and 
Btill  more  certainly  is  not  when  he  is  away  at 
Naples  or  in  Sicily.  I was  going  to  say — but 
you  are  such  a beloved  little  Marplot  for  putting 
one  out — when  you  are  left  alone  here  with  Mrs. 
General,  Amy,  don’t  you  let  her  slide  into  any 
sort  of  artful  understanding  with  you  that  she  is 
looking  after  Pa,  or  that  Pa  is  looking  after  her. 
She  will,  if  she  can.  1 know  her  6ly  manner  of 
feeling  her  way  with  those  gloves  of  hers.  But 
don’t  you  comprehend  her  on  any  account.  And 
if  Pa  should  tell  you  when  he  comes  back,  that 
he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  make  Mrs.  Gener- 
al your  momma  (which  is  not  the  less  likely  be- 
cause I am  going  awAy),  my  advice  to  you  is, 
that  you  say  at  once,  4 Papa,  I beg  to  object  most 
strongly.  Fanny  cautioned  me  about  this,  and 
she  objected,  and  I object.'  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  any  objection  from  you,  Amy,  is  likely  to 
be  of  the  smallest  effect,  or  that  I think  you 
likely  to  make  it  with  any  degree  of  firmness. 
But  there  is  a principle  involved — a filial  prin- 
ciple— and  I implore  you  not  to  submit  to  be 
jnother-in-lawed  by  Mrs.  General,  without  assert- 
ing it  in  making  every  one  about  you  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible.  I don’t  expect  you  to  stand 
by  it— indeed,  I know  you  won’t,  Pa  being  con- 


cerned— but  I wish  to  rouse  you  to  a sense  of 
duty.  As  to  any  help  from  me,  or  as  to  any  op- 
position that  I can  offer  to  such  a match,  you 
shall  not  be  left  in  the  lurch,  my  love.  What- 
ever weight  I may  derive  from  my  position  as  a 
married  girl  not  wholly  devoid  of  attractions — 
used,  as  that  position  always  shall  be,  to  oppose 
that  woman — I will  bring  to  bear,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  on  the  head  and  false  hair  (for  I 
am  confident  it’s  not  all  real,  ugly  as  it  is,  and 
unlikely  as  it  appears  that  any  one  in  their  senses 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  it)  of  Mrs. 
General  1” 

Little  Dorrit  received  this  counsel  without 
venturing  to  oppose  it,  but  without  giving  Fanny 
any  reason  to  believe  that  she  intended  to  act 
upon  it.  Having  now,  as  it  were,  formally 
wound  up  her  single  life  and  arranged  her 
worldly  affairs,  Fanny  proceeded,  with  charac- 
teristic ardor,  to  prepare  for  the  serious  change 
in  her  condition. 

The  preparation  consisted  in  the  dispatch  of 
her  maid  to  Paris  under  the  protection  of  the 
Courier,  for  the  purchase  of  that  outfit  for  a 
bride  on  which  it  would  be  extremely  low,  in 
the  present  narrative,  to  bestow  an  English  name, 
but  to  which  (on  a vulgar  principle  it  observes 
of  adhering  to  the  language  in  which  it  profess- 
es to  have  been  written)  it  declines  to  give  a 
French  one.  The  rich  and  beautiful  wardrobe 
purchased  by  these  agents,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  made  its  way  through  the  intervening 
country,  bristling  with  custom-houses,  garrison- 
ed by  an  i*nmense  army  of  shabby  mendicants 
in  uniform,  who  incessantly  repeated  the  Beg- 
gar’s Petition  over  it,  as  if  every  individual  war- 
rior among  them  was  the  ancient  Belisarius: 
and  of  whom  there  were  so  many  LegionB,  that 
unless  the  Courier  had  expended  just  one  bush- 
el and  a half  of  silver  money  in  relieving  their 
distresses,  they  would  have  worn  the  wardrobe 
out  before  it  got  to  Rome,  by  turning  it  over  and 
over.  Through  all  such  dangers,  however,  it 
was  triumphantly  brought,  inch  by  inch,  and  ar- 
rived at  its  journey's  end  m fine  condition. 

There  it  was  exhibited  to  select  companies  of 
female  viewers,  in  whose  gentle  bosoms  it  awak- 
ened implacable  feelings.  Concurrently,  active 
preparations  were  made  for  the  day  on  which 
some  of  its  treasures  were  to  be  publicly  dis- 
played. Cards  of  breakfast-invitation  were  sent 
out  to  half  the  English  in  the  city  of  Romulus ; 
the  other  half  made  arrangements  to  be  under 
arms,  as  criticising  volunteers,  at  various  outer 
points  of  the  solemnity.  The  most  high  and  il- 
lustrious English  Signor  Edgardo  Dorrit  came 
post  through  the  deep  mud  and  ruts  (from  form- 
ing a surface  under  the  improving  Neapolitan 
nobility)  to  grace  the  occasion.  The  best  hotel, 
and  all  its  culinary  myrmidons,  were  set  to  work 
to  prepare  the  feast.  The  drafts  of  Mr.  Dorrit 
almost  constituted  a run  on  the  Torlonia  Bank. 
The  British  Consul  hadn’t  had  such  a marriage 
in  the  whole  of  his  Consularity. 

The  day  came,  and  the  She-Wolf  in  the  Chp- 
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itol  might  have  snarled  with  envy  to  see  how 
the  Island  Savages  contrived  these  things  now- 
adays. The  murderous-headed  statues  of  the 
wicked  Emperors  of  the  Soldieiy,  whom  sculp- 
tors had  not  been  able  to  flatter  out  of  their  vil- 
lainous hideousness,  might  have  come  off  their 
pedestals  to  run  away  with  the  Bride.  The 
choked  old  fountain,  where  erst  the  Gladiators 
washed,  might  have  leaped  into  life  again  to 
honor  the  ceremony.  • The  Temple  of  Vesta 
might  have  sprung  up  anew  from  its  ruins,  ex- 
pressly to  lend  its  countenance  to  the  occasion. 
Might  have  done,  but  did  not.  Like  sentient 
things — even  like  the  lords  and  ladies  of  crea- 
tion sometimes  — might  have  done  much,  but 
did  nothing.  The  celebration  went  off  with  ad- 
mirable pomp  : monks  in  black  robes,  white 
robes,  and  russet  robes  stopped  to  look  after  the 
carriages ; wandering  peasants,  in  fleeces  of 
sheep,  begged  and  piped  under  the  house-win- 
dows; the  English  volunteers  defiled;  the  day 
wore  on  to  the  hour  of  vespers : the  festival  wore 
away ; the  thousand  churches  rang  their  bells 
without  any  reference  to  it;  and  Saint  Peter 
denied  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

But,  by  that  time  the  Bride  was  near  the  end 
of  the  first  day’s  journey  toward  Florence.  It 
was  the  peculiarity  of  these  nuptials  that  they 
were  all  Bride.  Nobody  noticed  the  Bride- 
groom. Nobody  noticed  the  first  Bridesmaid. 
Few  could  have  seen  Little  Dorrit  (who  held 
that  post)  for  the  glare,  even  supposing  many 
to  have  sought  her.  So,  the  Bride  had  mount- 
ed into  her  handsome  chariot,  incidentally  ac- 
companied by  the  Bridegroom ; and  after  rolling 
for  a few  minutes  smoothly  over  a fair  pave- 
ment, had  begun  to  jolt  through  a Slough  of 
Despond,  and  through  a long,  long  avenue  of 
wrack  and  ruin.  Other  nuptial  carriages  are 
said  to  have  gone  the  same  road,  before  and 
since. 

If  Little  Dorrit  found  herself  left  a little  lone- 
ly and  a little  low  that  night,  nothing  would 
have  done  so  much  against  her  feeling  of  de- 
pression as  the  being  able  to  Bit  at  work  by  her 
father  as  in  the  old  time,  and  help  him  to  his 
supper  and  his  rest.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  now,  when  they  sat  in  the  state- 
equipage  with  Mrs.  General  on  the  coach-box. 
And  as  to  supper ! If  Mr.  Dorrit  had  wanted 
supper,  there  was  an  Italian  cook  and  there  was 
a Swiss  confectioner,  who  must  have  put  on 
caps  as  high  as  the  Pope’s  Mitre,  and  have  per- 
formed the  mysteries  of  Alchemists  in  a copper- 
saucepaned  laboratory  below,  before  he  could 
have  got  it. 

He  was  sententious  and  didactic  that  night. 
If  he  had  been  simply  loving,  he  would  have 
done  Little  Dorrit  more  good ; but  she  accepted 
him  as  he  was — when  had  she  not  accepted  him 
as  he  wag! — and  made  the  most  and  best  of 
him.  Mrs.  General  at  length  retired.  Her  re- 
tirement for  the  night  was  always  her  frostiest 
ceremony ; as  if  she  felt  it  necessary  that  the 
human  imagination  should  be  chilled  into  stone 


to  prevent  its  following  her.  When  she  had 
gone  through  her  rigid  preliminaries,  amount- 
ing to  a sort  of  genteel  platoon-exercise,  she 
withdrew.  Little  Dorrit  then  put  her  arm  round 
her  father’s  neck  to  bid  him  good-night. 

“Amy,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  “ this  is  the  close  of  a day, 
that  has — ha — greatly  impressed  and  gratified 
me.” 

“A  little  tired  you,  dear,  too?” 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “ no : I am  not  sensible 
of  fatigue  when  it  arises  from  an  occasion  so— 
hum — replete  with  gratification  of  the  purest 
kind.” 

Little  Dorrit  was  glad  to  find  him  in  such 
heart,  and  smiled  from  her  own  heart 

“ My  dear,”  he  continued.  “ This  is  an  occa- 
sion— ha — teeming  with  a good  example.  With 
a good  example,  my  favorite  and  attached  child 
— hum — to  you.” 

Little  Dorrit,  fluttered  by  his  words,  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  though  he  stopped  as  if  he 
expected  her  to  say  something. 

“ Amy,”  he  resumed ; “ your  dear  sister,  our 
Fanny,  has  contracted — ha  hum — a marriage 
eminently  calculated  to  extend  the  basis  of  our 
— ha — connection,  and  to — hum— consolidate 
our  social  relations.  My  love,  I trust  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  some— ha— eligible 
partner  may  be  found  for  you.” 

“ Oh  no ! Let  me  stay  with  you.  I beg  and 
pray  that  I may  stay  with  you ! I want  nothing 
but  to  stay  and  take  care  of  you  P 

She  said  it  like  one  in  sudden  alarm. 

“Nay,  Amy,  Amy,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  “This 
is  weak  and  foolish,  weak  and  foolish.  You 
have  a — ha — responsibility  imposed  upon  you 
by  your  position.  It  is  to  develop  that  position, 
and  be — hum — worthy  of  that  position.  As  to 
taking  care  of  me,  I can— ha — take  care  of  my- 
self. Or,”  he  added,  after  a moment,  “if  I 
should  need  to  be  taken  care  of,  I — l\um— can, 
with  the — ha — blessing  of  Providence,  be  taken 
care  of.  I — ha  hum — I can  not,  my  dear  child, 
think  of  engrossing,  and — ha — as  it  were,  sacri- 
ficing you.” 

Oh  what  a time  of  day  at  which  to  begin  that 
profession  of  self-denial ; at  which  to  make  it, 
with  an  air  of  taking  credit  for  it ; at  which  to 
believe  it,  if  such  a thing  could  be ! 

“ Don’t  speak,  Amy.  I positively  say  I can 
not  do  it.  I — ha — must  not  do  it.  My — hum 
— conscience  would  not  allow  it.  I therefore, 
my  love,  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
gratifying  and  impressive  occasion  of — ha — sol- 
emnly remarking,  that  it  is  now  a cherished 
wish  and  purpose  of  mine  to  see  you — ha — 
eligibly  (I  repeat,  eligibly)  married.” 

“ Oh  no,  dear ! Pray !” 

“Amy,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “I  am  well  per- 
suaded that  if  the  topic  were  referred  to  any 
person  of  superior  social  knowledge,  of  superior 
delicacy  and  sense — let  us  say,  for  instance,  to 
— ha — Mrs.  General — that  there  would  not  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the — hum — affectionate  char* 
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acter  and  propriety  of  my  sentiments.  But,  as  I 
know  your  loving  and  dutiful  nature  from — hum 
— from  experience,  I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  no  more.  I have — hum — no 
husband  to  propose  at  present,  my  dear ; I have 
not  even  one  in  view.  I merely  wish  that  we 
should — ha — understand  each  other.  Hum. 
Good-night,  my  dear  and  sole  remaining  daugh- 
ter. Good-night.  God  bless'you!” 

If  the  thought  ever  entered  Little  Dorrit’s 
head  that  night  that  he  could  give  her  up 
lightly  now,  in  his  prosperity,  and  when  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  to  replace  her  with  a second  wife, 
6he  drove  it  away.  Faithful  to  him  still,  as  in 
the  worst  times  through  which  she  had  borne 
him  single-handed,  she  drove  the  thought  away ; 
and  entertained  no  harder  reflection  in  her  tear- 
ful unrest  than  that  he  now  saw  eveiy  thing 
through  their  wealth,  and  through  the  care  he 
always  had  upon  him  that  they  should  continue 
rich,  and  grow  richer. 

They  sat  in  their  equipage  of  state,  with  Mrs. 
General  on  the  box,  for  three  weeks  longer,  and 
then  he  started  for  Florence  to  join  Fanny. 
Little  Dorrit  would  have  been  glad  to  bear  him 
company  so  far,  only  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
love,  and  then  to  have  turned  back  alone,  think- 
ing of  dear  England.  But  though  the  Courier 
had  gone  on  with  the  Bride,  the  Valet  was  next 
in  the  line ; and  the  succession  would  not  have 
come  to  her,  as  long  as  any  one  could  be  got  for 
money. 

Mrs.  General  took  life  easily — as  easily,  that 
is,  as  she  could  take  any  thing — when  the  Ro- 
man establishment  remained  in  their  sole  occu- 
pation ; and  Little  Dorrit  would  often  ride  out 
in  a hired  carriage  that  was  left  them,  and  alight 
alone  and  wander  among  the  ruins  of  old  Rome. 
The  ruins  of  the  vast  old  Amphitheatre,  of  the 
old  Temples,  of  the  old  commemorative  Arches, 
of  the  old  trodden  highways,  of  the  old  tombs, 
besides  beipg  what  tuey  were,  to  her,  were  mins 
of  the  old  Marshalsea — mins  of  her  own  old 
life — rains  of  the  faces  and  forms  that  of  old 
peopled  it — ruins  of  its  loves,  hopes,  cares,  and 
joys.  Two  ruined  spheres  of  action  and  suffer- 
ing were  before  the  solitary  girl  often  sitting 
on  some  broken  fragment;  and  in  the  lonely 
places,  under  the  blue  sky,  she  saw  them  both 
together. 

Up,  then,  would  come  Mrs.  General : taking 
all  the  color  out  of  every  thing,  as  Nature  and 
Art  had  taken  it  out  of  herself ; writing  Prunes 
and  Prism,  in  Mr.  Eustace’s  text,  wherever  she 
could  lay  a hand ; looking  every  where  for  Mr. 
Eustace  and  company,  and  seeing  nothing  else; 
scratching  up  the  driest  little  bones  of  antiquity, 
and  bolting  them  whole  without  any  human 
visitings — like  a Ghoul  in  gloves. 


CHAPTER  HI. — GETTING  ON. 

The  newly-married  pair,  on  their  arrival 
in  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London, 
were  received  by  the  Chief  Butler.  That  great 
man  was  not  interested  in  them,  but  on  the 


whole  endured  them.  People  must  continue  to 
be  married  and  given  in  marriage,  or  Chief 
Butlers  would  not  be  wanted.  As  nations  are 
made  to  be  taxed,  so  families  arc  made  to  be 
butlered.  The  Chief  Butler,  no  doubt,  reflected 
that  the  course  of  nature  required  the  wealthy 
population  to  be  kept  up,  on  his  account. 

He  therefore  condescended  to  look  at  the  car- 
riage from  the  hall-door  without  frowning  at  it, 
and  said,  in  a very  handsome  way,  to  one  of  his 
men,  “Thomas,  help  with  the  luggage.”  He 
even  escorted  the  Bride  up  stairs  into  Mr.  Mer- 
dle’s  presence ; but,  this  must  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  sex  (of  which  he  was 
an  admirer,  being  notoriously  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  a certain  Duchess),  and  not  as  a com- 
mittal of  himself  with  the  family. 

Mr.  Merdle  was  slinking  about  the  hearth-rug, 
waiting  to  welcome  Mrs.  Sparkler.  His  hand 
seemed  to  retreat  up  his  sleeve  as  he  advanced 
to  do  so,  and  ho  gave  her  such  a superfluity  of 
coat-cuff  that  it  was  like  being  received  by  the 
popular  conception  of  Guy  Fawkes.  When  he 
put  his  lips  to  hers,  besides,  he  took  himself  into 
custody  by  the  wrists,  and  backed  himself  among 
the  ottomans  and  chairs  and  tables,  as  if  he  were 
his  own  Police  officer,  saying  to  himself  u Now, 
none  of  that  1 Come ! I’ve  got  you,  you  know, 
and  you  go  quietly  along  with  me !” 

Mrs.  Sparkler,  installed  in  the  rooms  of  state 
— the  innermost  Banctuaiy  of  down,  silk,  chintz, 
and  fine  linen — felt  that  so  far  her  triumph  waa 
good,  and  her  way  made,  step  by  step.  On  the 
day  before  her  marriage,  she  had  bestowed  on 
Mrs.  Merdle’s  maid,  w ith  an  air  of  gracious  in- 
difference, in  Mrs.  Merdle’s  presence,  a trifling 
little  keepBake  (bracelet,  bonnet,  and  two  dresses, 
all  new),  about  four  times  as  valuable  as  the 
present  formerly  made  by  Mrs.  Merdle  to  her. 
She  was  now  established  in  Mrs.  Merdle’s  own 
rooms,  to  which  some  extra  touches  had  been 
given  to  render  them  more  worthy  of  her  occu- 
pation. In  her  mind’s  eye,  as  she  lounged  there, 
surrounded  by  every  luxurious  accessory  that 
wealth  could  obtain  or  invention  devise,  she  saw 
the  fair  bosom  that  beat  in  unison  with  the  ex- 
ultation of  her  thoughts,  competing  w'ith  the 
Bosom  that  had  been  famous  so  long,  outshining 
it,  and  deposing  it.  Happy  ? Fanny  must  have 
been  happy.  No  more  wishing  one’s  self  dead 
now. 

The  Courier  had  not  approved  of  Mr.  Dorrit’s 
staying  in  the  house  of  a friend,  and  had  pre- 
ferred to  take  him  to  a hotel  in  Brook  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square.  Mr.  Merdle  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  wait  upon  Mr.  Dorrit  immediately  after 
breakfast. 

Bright  the  carriage  looked,  sleek  the  horses 
looked,  gleaming  the  harness  looked,  luscious 
and  lasting  the  liveries  looked.  A rich,  respon- 
sible turn-out.  An  equipage  for  a Merdle. 
Early  people  looked  after  it  as  it  rattled  along 
the  streets,  and  said,  with  awe  in  their  breath, 
“ There  he  goes !" 
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There  he  went,  until  Brook  Street  stopped 
him.  Then,  forth  from  its  magnificent  case 
came  the  jewel ; not  lustrous  in  itself,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

Commotion  in  the  office  of  the  hotel.  Mer- 
dle!  The  landlord,  though  a gentleman  of  a 
haughty  spirit  who  had  just  driven  a pair  of 
thorough-bred  horses  into  town,  turned  out  to 
show  him  up  stairs.  The  clerks  and  servants 
cut  him  off  by  back-passages,  and  were  found 
accidentally  hovering  in  door- ways  and  angles, 
that  they  might  look  upon  him.  Merdle!  O 
ye  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  great  man!  The 
rich  man,  who  had  in  a manner  revised  the  New 
Testament,  and  already  entered  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  The  man  who  could  have  any 
one  he  chose  to  dine  with  him,  and  who  had 
made  the  money ! As  he  went  up  the  stairs, 
people  were  already  posted  on  the  lower  stairs, 
that  his  shadow  might  fall  upon  them  when  he 
came  down.  So  were  the  sick  brought  out  and 
laid  in  the  track  of  the  Apostle — who  had  not 
got  into  the  good  society,  and  had  not  made  the 
money. 

Mr.  Dorrit,  dressing-gowned  and  newspapered, 
was  at  his  breakfast.  The  Courier,  with  agita- 
tion in  his  voice,  announced  “ Miss’  Mairdale I” 
Mr.  Dorrit’s  overwrought  heart  bounded  as  he 
leaped  up. 

“ Mr.  Merdle,  this  is — ha — indeed  an  honor. 
Permit  me  to  express  the — hum — sense,  the 
high  sense,  I entertain  of  this — ha  hum — highly 
gratifying  act  of  attention.  I am  well  aware, 
Sir,  of  the  many  demands  upon  your  time,  and 
its — ha — enormous  value.”  Mr.  Dorrit  could 
not  say  enormous  roundly  enough  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  “That  you  should — ha — at  this 
early  hour,  bestow  any  of  your  priceless  time 
upon  me,  is — ha — a compliment  that  I acknowl- 
edge with  the  greatest  esteem.”  Mr.  Dorrit 
positively  trembled  in  addressing  the  great  man. 

Mr.  Merdle  uttered,  in  his  subdued,  inward, 
hesitating  voice,  a few  sounds  that  were  to  no 
purpose  whatever,  and  finally  said,  “lam  glad 
to  see  you,  Sir.” 

44  You  are  very  kind,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 
44  Truly  kind.”  By  this  time  the  visitor  was 
seated,  and  was  passing  his  great  hand  over  his 
exhausted  forehead.  44  You  are  well,  I hope, 
Mr.  Merdle  ?” 

44 1 am  as  well  as  I — yes,  I am  as  well  as  I 
usually  am,”  said  Mr.  Merdle. 

44  Your  occupations  must  be  immense.” 

“Tolerably  so.  But — Oh  dear  no,  there’s 
not  much  the  matter  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Merdle, 
looking  round  the  room. 

44  A little  dyspeptic  ?”  Mr.  Dorrit  hinted. 

44  Very  likely.  But  I — Oh,  I am  well  enough,” 
said  Mr.  Merdle. 

There  were  black  traces  on  his  lips  where 
they  met,  as  if  a little  train  of  gunpowder  had 
been  fired  there ; and  he  looked  like  a man  who, 
if  his  natural  temperament  had  been  quicker, 
would  have  been  very  feverish  that  morning. 
This,  and  his  heavy  way  of  passing  his  hand 


over  his  forehead,  had  prompted  Mr.  Dorrit’s 
solicitous  inquiries. 

44  Mrs.  Merdle,”  Mr.  Dorrit  insinuatingly  pur- 
sued, 44 1 left,  as  you  will  be  prepared  to  hear, 
the — ha — observed  of  all  observers,  the — hum- 
admired  of  all  admirers,  the  leading  fascination 
and  charm  of  Society  in  Rome.  She  was  look- 
ing wonderfully  well  when  I quitted  it.” 

44  Mrs.  Merdle,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44  is  gener- 
ally considered  a very  attractive  woman.  And 
she  is,  no  doubt.  I am  sensible  of  her  being  so.” 

44 Who  can  be  otherwise?”  responded  Mr. 
Dorrit. 

Mr.  Merdle  turned  his  tongue  in  his  closed 
mouth — it  seemed  rather  a stiff  and  unmanage- 
able tongue  — moistened  his  lips,  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  again,  and  looked  all 
round  the  room  again,  principally  under  the 
chairs. 

44  But,”  he  said,  looking  Mr.  Dorrit  in  the 
face  for  the  first  time,  and  immediately  after- 
ward dropping  his  eyes  to  the  buttons  of  Mr. 
Dorrit’s  waistcoat ; 44  if  we  speak  of  attractions, 
your  daughter  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
conversation.  She  is  extremely  beautiful.  Both 
in  face  and  figure  she  is  quite  uncommon. 
When  the  young  people  arrived  last  night,  I was 
really  surprised  to  see  such  charms.” 

Mr.  Dorrit’s  gratification  was  such  that  he 
said — ha — he  could  not  refrain  from  telling  Mr. 
Merdle  verbally,  as  he  had  already  done  by  let- 
ter, what  honor  and  happiness  he  felt  in  this 
union  of  their  families.  And  he  offered  his 
hand.  Mr.  Merdle  looked  at  the  hand  for  a 
little  while,  took  it  on  his  for  a moment  as  if 
his  were  a yellow  salver  or  fish-slice,  and  then 
returned  it  to  Mr.  Dorrit.  * 

44 1 thought  I would  drive  round  the  first 
thing,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44  to  offer  my  services, 
in  case  I can  do  any  thing  for  you  ; and  to  say 
that  I hope  you  will  at  least  do  me  the  honor  of 
dining  with  me  to-day,  and  every  day  when  you 
are  not  better  engaged,  during  your  stay  in 
town.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  enraptured  by  these  attentions. 

44  Do  you  stay  long,  Sir  ?” 

44 1 have  not  at  present  the  intention,”  said 
Mr.  Dorrit,  44  of— ha — exceeding  a fortnight.” 

44  That’s  a veiy  short  stay,  after  so  long  a 
journey,”  returned  Mr.  Merdle. 

44  Hum.  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  44  But  the 
truth  is — ha — my  dear  Mr.  Merdle,  that  I find 
a foreign  life  so  well  suited  to  my  health  and 
taste,  that  I — hum — have  but  two  objects  in  my 
present  visit  to  London.  First,  the — ha — the 
distinguished  happiness  and  — ha  — privilege 
which  I now  enjoy  and  appreciate ; secondly, 
the  arrangement — hum — the  laying  out,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  best  way  of— ha  hum — my  money.” 

44  Well,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  after  turning 
his  tongue  again, 44  if  I can  be  of  any  use  to  you 
in  that  respect,  you  may  command  me.” 

Mr.  Dorrit’s  speech  had  had  more  hesitation 
in  it  than  usual,  as  he  approached  the  ticklish 
topic,  for  he  was  not  perfectly  clear  how  so  ex- 
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alted  a potentate  might  take  it.  He  had  doubts 
whether  reference  to  any  individual  capital,  or 
fortune,  might  not  seem  a wretchedly  retail  af- 
fair to  so  wholesale  a dealer.  Greatly  relieved 
by  Mr.  Merdle’s  affable  offer  of  assistance,  he 
caught  at  it  directly,  and  heaped  acknowledg- 
ments upon  him. 

“I  scarcely — ha — dared,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit, 
44  I assure  you,  to  hope  for  so — hum — vast  an 
advantage  as  your  direct  advice  and  assistance. 
Though  of  course  I should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, like  the — ha  hum — rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  have  followed  in  Mr.  Merdle’s  train.’* 

44  You  know  we  may  almost  say  we  are  re- 
lated, Sir,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  curiously  interest- 
ed in  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  “ and,  therefore, 
you  may  consider  me  at  your  service.” 

44  Ha.  Very  handsome,  indeed  1”  cried  Mr. 
Dorrit.  44  Ha.  Most  handsome !” 

44  It  would  not,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44  be  at  the 
present  moment  easy  for  what  I may  call  a mere 
outsider  to  come  into  any  of  the  good  things — 
of  course  I speak  of  my  own  good  things — ” 

44  Of  course,  of  course  1”  cried  Mr.  Dorrit,  in 
a tone  implying  that  there  were  no  other  good 
things. 

44  — Unless  at  a high  price.  At  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  term  a very  long  figure.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  laughed  in  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirit.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! Long  figure.  Good.  Ha. 
Very  expressive,  to  be  sure ! 

44  However,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44 1 do  gener- 
ally retain  in  my  own  hands  the  power  of  exer- 
cising some  preference — people  in  general  would 
be  pleased  to  call  it  favor — as  a sort  of  compli- 
ment fcjr  my  care  and  trouble.” 

44  And  public  spirit  and  genius,”  Mr.  Dorrit 
suggested. 

Mr.  Merdle,  with  a dry,  swallowing  action, 
seemed  to  dispose  of  those  qualities  like  a bolus ; 
then  added,  44  As  a sort  of  return  for  it.  I will 
see,  if  you  please,  how  I can  exert  this  limited 
power  (for  people  are  jealous,  and  it  is  limited) 
to  your  advantage.” 

44  You  are  very  good,”  replied  Mr.  Dorrit. 
44  You  are  very  good.” 

44  Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44  there  must  be 
the  strictest  integrity  and  uprightness  in  these 
transactions ; there  must  be  the  purest  faith  be- 
tween man  and  man ; there  must  be  unimpeach- 
ed and  unimpeachable  confidence,  or  business 
could  not  be  carried  on.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  hailed  these  generous  sentiments 
with  fervor. 

“Therefore,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  44 1 can  only 
give  you  a preference  to  a certain  extent.” 

44 1 perceive.  To  a defined  extent,”  observed 
Mr.  Dorrit 

44  Defined  extent  And  perfectly  above  board. 
^As  to  my  advice,  however,”  said  Mr.  Merdle, 
44  that  is  another  matter.  That,  such  as  it  is — ” 

Oh ! Such  as  it  was ! (Mr.  Dorrit  could  not 
bear  the  faintest  appearance  of  its  being  depre- 
ciated, even  by  Mr.  Merdle  himself.) 

41 — That,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bonds  of 


spotless  honor  between  myself  and  my  fellow- 
man  to  prevent  my  parting  with,  if  I choose. 
And  that,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  now  deeply  intent 
upon  a dust-cart  that  was  passing  the  windows, 
44  shall  be  at  your  command  whenever  you  think 
proper.” 

New  acknowledgments  from  Mr.  Dorrit.  New 
passages  of  Mr.  Merdle’s  hand  over  his  forehead. 
Calm  and  silence.  Contemplation  of  Mr.  Dor- 
rit’s  waistcoat-buttons,  by  Mr.  Merdle. 

44  My  time  being  rather  precious,”  said  Mr. 
Merdle,  suddenly  getting  up,  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  in  the  interval  for  his  legs,  and  they  had 
just  come, 44 1 must  be  moving  toward  the  City. 
Can  I take  you  any  where,  Sir?  I shall  be  hap- 
py to  set  you  down,  or  send  you  on.  My  car- 
riage is  at  your  disposal.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  bethought  himself  that  he  had  bus- 
iness at  his  banker’s.  His  banker’s  was  in  the 
City.  That  was  fortunate ; Mr.  Merdle  would 
take  him  into  the  City.  But  surely  he  might 
not  detain  Mr.  Merdle  while  he  assumed  his 
coat?  Yes,  he  might,  and  must;  Mr.  Merdle 
insisted  on  it.  So  Mr.  Dorrit,  retiring  into  the 
next  room,  put  himself  under  the  hands  of  his 
valet,  and  in  five  minutes  came  back,  glorious. 

Then,  said  Mr.  Merdle, 44  Allow  me,  Sir.  Take 
my  arm !”  Then,  leaning  on  Mr.  Merdle’s  arm, 
did  Mr.  Dorrit  descend  the  staircase,  seeing  the 
worshipers  on  the  steps,  and  feeling  that  the 
light  of  Mr.  Merdle  shone  by  reflection  in  him- 
self. Then,  the  carriage,  and  the  ride  into  the 
City ; and  the  people  who  looked  at  them ; and 
the  hats  that  flew  off  gray  heads ; and  the  gen- 
eral bowing  and  crouching  before  this  wonder- 
ful mortal,  the  like  of  which  prostration  of  spir- 
it was  not  to  be  seen — no,  by  high  Heaven,  no ! 
It  may  be  worth  thinking  of  by  Fawners  of  all  de- 
nominations— in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral  put  together,  on  any  Sunday  in 
tbe  year.  It  was  a rapturous  dream  to  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, to  find  himself  set  aloft  in  this  public  car  of 
triumph,  making  a magnificent  progress  to  that 
befitting  destination,  the  golden  Street  of  the 
Lombards. 

There,  Mr.  Merdle  insisted  on  alighting  and 
going  his  way  a-foot,  and  leaving  his  poor  equi- 
page at  Mr.  Dorrit's  disposition.  So  the  dream 
increased  in  rapture  when  Mr.  Dorrit  came  out 
of  the  bank  alone,  and  people  looked  at  him  in 
default  of  Mr.  Merdle,  and  when,  with  the  ears 
of  his  mind,  he  heard  the  frequent  exclamation 
as  he  rolled  glibly  along, 44  A wonderful  man  to 
be  Mr.  Merdle’s  friend !” 

At  dinner  that  day,  although  the  occasion  was 
not  foreseen  and  provided  for,  a brilliant  com- 
pany of  such  as  are  not  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  but  of  some  superior  article  for  the  pres- 
ent unknown,  shed  their  lustrous  benediction 
upon  Mr.  Dorrit’s  daughter’s  marriage.  And 
Mr.  Dorrit’s  daughter  that  day  began,  in  earnest, 
her  competition  with  that  woman  not  present ; 
and  began  it  so  well,  that  Mr.  Dorrit  could  all 
but  have  taken  his  affidavit,  if  required,  that 
Mrs.  Sparkler  had  all  her  life  been  lying  at  full 
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length  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  had  never  heard 
of  such  a rough  word  in  the  English  tongue  as 
Marshalsea. 

Next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  every  day, 
all  graced  by  more  dinner  company,  cards  de- 
scended on  Mr.  Dorrit  like  theatrical  snow.  As 
the  friend  and  relative  by  marriage  of  the  illus- 
trious Merdle,  Bar,  Bishop,  Treasury,  Chorus, 
Everybody,  wanted  to  make  or  improve  Mr.  Dor- 
rit’s  acquaintance.  In  Mr.  Merdle’s  heaps  of 
offices  in  the  City,  when  Mr.  Dorrit  appeared  at 
any  of  them  on  his  business  taking  him  East- 
ward (which  it  frequently  did,  for  it  throve  amaz- 
ingly),  the  name  of  Dorrit  was  always  a pass- 
port to  the  great  presence  of  Merdle.  So  the 
dream  increased  in  rapture  every  hour,  as  Mr. 
Dorrit  felt  increasingly  sensible  that  this  con- 
nection had  brought  him  forward  indeed. 

Only  one  thing  sat  otherwise  than  anriferous- 
ly,  and  at  the  same  time  lightly,  on  Mr.  Dor- 
rit’s  mind.  It  was  the  Chief  Butler.  That  stu- 
pendous character  looked  at  him,  in  the  course 
of  his  official  looking  at  the  dinners,  in  a man- 
ner that  Mr.  Dorrit  considered  questionable.  He 
looked  at  him,  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  and 
up  the  staircase,  going  to  dinner,  with  a glazed 
fixedness  that  Mr.  Dorrit  did  not  like.  Seat- 
ed at  table  in  the  act  of  drinking,  Mr.  Dorrit 
still  saw  him  through  his  wine-glass,  regarding 
him  with  a cold  and  ghostly  eye.  It  misgave 
him  that  the  Chief  Butler  must  have  known  a 
Collegian,  and  must  have  seen  him  in  the  Col- 
lege— perhaps  had  been  presented  to  him.  He 
looked  as  closely  at  the  Chief  Butler  as  such  a 
man  could  be  looked  at,  and  yet  he  did  not  re- 
call that  he  had  ever  seen  him  elsewhere.  Ul- 
timately he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
no  reverence  in  the  man,  no  sentiment  in  the 
great  creature.  But,  he  was  not  relieved  by  that ; 
for,  let  him  think  what  he  would,  the  Chief  But- 
ler had  him  in  his  supercilious  eye,  even  when 
that  eye  was  on  the  plate  and  other  table-gar- 
niture ; and  he  never  let  him  out  of  it.  To  hint 
to  him  that  this  confinement  in  his  eye  was  dis- 
agreeable, or  to  ask  him  what  he  meant,  was  an 
act  too  daring  to  venture  upon;  his  severity 
with  his  employers  and  their  visitors  being  ter- 
rific, and  he  never  permitting  himself  to  be  ap- 
proached with  the  slightest  liberty. 


CHAPTER  LIIL— MISSING. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Dorrit ’s  visit  was  within  two 
days  of  being  out,  and  he  was  about  to  dress  for 
another  inspection  by  the  Chief  Butler  (whose 
victims  were  always  dressed  expressly  for  him), 
when  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel  presented 
himself  bearing  a card.  Mr.  Dorrit,  taking  it, 
read: 

“ Mrs.  Finching.” 

The  servant  waited  in  speechless  deference. 

“ Man,  man,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  turning  upon 
him  with  grievous  indignation,  “ explain  your 
motive  in  bringing  mo  this  ridiculous  name.  I 
am  wholly  unacquainted  with  it.  Finching,  Sir  ?” 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  perhaps  avenging  himself  on  the 


Chief  Butler  by  Substitute.  “ Ha ! What  do 
you  mean  by  Finching?” 

The  man,  man,  seemed  to  mean  Flinching  as 
much  as  any  thing  else,  for  he  backed  away  from 
Mr.  Dorrit’s  severe  regard,  as  he  replied,  “A 
lady,  Sir.” 

“ I know  no  such  lady,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 
“ Take  this  card  away.  I know  no  Finching,  of 
either  sex.” 

“Ask  your  pardon,  Sir.  The  lady  said  she 
was  aware  she  might  be  unknown  by  name.  But 
she  begged  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  she  had  former- 
ly the  honor  of  being  acquainted  with  Miss  Dor- 
rit. The  lady  said,  Sir,  the  youngest  Miss  Dor- 
rit.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  knitted  his  brows,  and  rejoined, 
after  a moment  or  two,  “ Inform  Mrs.  Finching, 
Sir,’*  emphasizing  the  name  as  if  the  innocent 
man  were  solely  responsible  for  it,  “that  she 
can  come  up.” 

He  had  reflected,  in  his  momentary  pause,  that 
unless  she  were  admitted  she  might  leave  some 
message,  or  might  say  something  below,  having 
a disgraceful  reference  to  that  former  state  of 
existence.  Hence  the  concession,  and  hence 
the  appearance  of  Flora,  piloted  in  by  the  man, 
man. 

“I  have  not  the  pleasure,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit, 
standing,  with  the  card  in  his  hand,  and  with  an 
air  which  imported  that  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  a first-class  pleasure  if  he  had  had  it,  “ of 
knowing  either  this  name,  or  yourself,  madam. 
Place  a chair,  Sir.” 

The  responsible  man,  with  a start,  obeyed,  and 
went  out  on  tiptoe.  Flora,  putting  aside  her 
vail  with  a bashful  tremor  upon  her,  preceded 
to  introduce  herself.  At  the  same  time  a singu- 
lar combkiation  of  perfumes  wTas  diffused  through 
the  room,  as  if  some  brandy  had  been  put  by 
mistake  in  a lavender-water  bottle,  or  as  if  some 
lavender-water  had  been  put  by  mistake  in  a 
brandy  bottle. 

“I  beg  Mr. Dorrit  to  offer  a thousand  apolo- 
gies and  indeed  they  would  be  far  too  few  for 
such  an  intrusion  which  I know  must  appear  ex- 
tremely bold  in  a lady  and  alone  too  but  I thought 
it  best  upon  the  whole  however  difficult  and 
even  apparently  improper  though  Mr.F.’s  Aunt 
would  have  willingly  accompanied  me  and  as  a 
character  of  great  force  and  spirit  would  prob- 
ably have  struck  one  possessed  of  such  a knowl- 
edge of  life  as  no  doubt  with  so  many  changes 
must  have  been  acquired,  for  Mr.  F.  himself  said 
frequently  that  although  well  educated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blackheath  at  as  high  as  eighty 
guineas  which  is  a good  deal  for  parents  and  the 
plate  kept  back  too  on  going  away  but  that  is 
more  a meanness  than  its  value  that  he  had 
learned  more  in  his  first  year  as  a commercial 
traveler  with  a large  commission  on  the  sale  of 
an  article  that  nobody  would  hear  of  much  less 
buy  which  preceded  the  wine  trade  a long  time 
than  in  the  whole  six  years  in  that  academy 
conducted  by  a college  Bachelor,  though  why  a 
Bachelor  more  clever  than  a married  man  I do 
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not  see  and  never  did  bat  pray  excuse  me  that 
is  not  the  point.** 

Mr.  Dorrit  stood  rooted  to  the  carpet,  a statue 
of  mystification. 

“I  must  openly  admit  that  I have  no  preten- 
sions,” said  Flora,  “ but  having  known  the  dear 
little  thing  which  under  altered  circumstances 
appears  a liberty  but  is  not  so  intended  and  Good- 
ness knows  there  was  no  favor  in  half  a crown 
a day  to  such  a needle  as  herself  but  quite  the 
other  way  and  as  to  any  thing  lowering  in  it  far 
from  it  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  I 
am  sure  I only  wish  he  got  it  oftener  and  more 
animal  food  and  less  rheumatism  in  the  back 
and  legs  poor  soul.” 

“Madam,**  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  recovering  his 
breath  by  a great  effort,  as  the  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Finching  stopped  to  take  hers ; “ madam,*’ 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  very  ted  in  the  face,  “ if  I un- 
derstand you  to  refer  to — ha — to  any  thing  in 
the  antecedents  of— hum — a daughter  of  mine, 
involving — ha  hum — daily  compensation,  mad- 
am, I beg  to  observe  that  the — ha — fact,  assum- 
ing it — ha — to  be  fact,  never  was  within  my 
knowledge.  Hum.  I should  not  have  permit- 
ted it.  Ha.  Never ! Never !” 

“ Unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject,”  return- 
ed Flora,  “ and  would  not  have  mentioned  it  on 
any  account  except  as  supposing  it  a favorable 
and  only  letter  of  introduction  but  as  to  being 
fact  no  doubt  whatever  and  you  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest  for  the  very  dress  I have  on  now 
can  prove  it  and  sweetly  made  though  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  would  tell  better  on  a better 
figure  for  my  own  is  much  too  fat  though  how 
to  bring  it  down  I know  not,  pray  excuse  me  I 
am  roving  off  again.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  backed  to  his  chair  in  a stgny  way, 
and  seated  himself,  as  Flora  gave  him  a soften- 
ing look  and  played  with  her  parasol. 

“ The  dear  little  thing,”  said  Flora,  “ having 
gone  off  perfectly  limp  and  wdrite  and  cold  in 
my  own  house  or  at  least  papa’s  for  though  not 
a freehold  still  a long  lease  at  a peppercorn  on 
the  morning  when  Arthur — foolish  habit  of  our 
youthful  days  and  Mr.  Clqnnam  far  more  adapt- 
ed to  existing  circumstances  particularly  ad- 
dressing a stranger  and  that  stranger  a gentle- 
man in  an  elevated  station — communicated  the 
glad  tidings  imparted  by  a person  of  the  name 
of  Pancks  emboldens  me.” 

At  the  mention  of  these  two  names,  Mr.  Dor- 
rit frowned,  stared,  frowned  again,  hesitated 
with  his  fingers  at  his  lips,  as  he  had  hesitated 
long  ago,  and  said,  “ Do  me  the  favor  to — ha — 
state  your  pleasure,  madam.” 

“ Mr.  Dorrit,”  said  Flora,  “ you  are  very  kind 
in  giving  me  permission  and  highly  natural  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  should  be  kind  for  though 
more  stately  I perceive  a likeness  filled  out  of 
course  but  a likeness  still,  the  object  of  my  in- 
truding is  my  own  without  the  slightest  con- 
sultation with  any  human  being  and  most  de- 
cidedly not  with  Arthur — pray  excuse  me  Doyce 
and  Clennam  I don’t  know  what  I am  saying 


Mr.  Clennam  solus — for  to  put  that  individual 
j linked  by  a golden  chain  to  a purple  time  when 
all  was  ethereal  out  of  any  anxiety  would  be 
worth  to  me  the  ransom  of  a monarch  not  that 
I have  the  least  idea  how  much  that  would 
come  to  but  using  it  as  the  total  of  all  I have  in 
the  world  and  more.** 

Mr.  Dorrit,  without  greatly  regarding  the 
earnestness  of  these  latter  words,  repeated, 
“ State  your  pleasure,  madam.” 

“It’s  not  likely  I well  know,”  said  Flora, 
“but  it’s  possible  and  being  possible  when  I 
had  the  gratification  of  reading  in  the  papers 
that  you  had  arrived  from  Italy  and  were  going 
back  I made  up  my  mind  to  try  it  for  you  might 
come  across  him  or  hear  something  of  him  and 
if  so  what  a blessing  and  relief  to  all !” 

“ Allow  me  to  ask,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit, 
with  his  ideas  in  wild  confusion,  “ to  whom — ha 
— to  whom,”  he  repeated  it  with  a raised  voice 
in  mere  desperation,  “you  at  present  allude.” 

“ To  the  foreigner  from  Italy  who  disappear- 
ed in  the  City  as  no  doubt  you  have  read  in  the 
papers  equally  with  myself,”  said  Flora,  “ not 
referring  to  private  sources  by  the  name  of 
Pancks  from  which  one  gathers  what  dreadful- 
ly ill-natured  things  some  people  are  wicked 
enough  to  whisper  most  likely  judging  others  by 
themselves  and  what  the  uneasiness  and  indig- 
nation of  Arthur — quite  unable  to  overcome  it 
Doyce  and  Clennam— can  not  fail  to  be.” 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  the  elucidation 
of  any  intelligible  result,  that  Mr.  Dorrit  had 
heard  or  read  nothing  about  the  matter.  This 
caused  Mrs.  Finching,  with  many  apologies  for 
being  in  great  practical  difiiculties  as  to  finding 
the  way  to  her  pocket  among  the  stripes  of  Ijer 
dress,  at  length  to  produce  a police  handbill, 
setting  forth  that  a foreign  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Rigaud,  last  from  Venice,  had  unac- 
countably disappeared  on  such  a night  in  such 
a part  of  the  city  of  London ; that  he  was  known 
to  have  entered  such  a house  at  such  an  hour ; 
that  he  was  stated  by  the  inmates  of  that  house 
to  have  left  it  about  so  many  minutes  before 
midnight ; and  that  he  had  never  been  beheld 
since.  This,  with  exact  particulars  of  time  and 
locality,  and  with  a good  detailed  description 
of  the  foreign  gentleman  who  had  so  mysteri- 
ously vanished,  Mr.  Dorrit  read  at  large. 

“ Rigaud !”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  “Venice ! And 
this  description ! I know  this  gentleman.  He 
has  been  in  my  house.  He  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a gentleman  of  good  family  (but 
in  indifferent  circumstances)  of  whom  I am  a 
— hum — patron.” 

“ Then  my  humble  and  pressing  entreaty  is 
the  more,”  said  Flora,  “that  in  traveling  back 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  for  this  for- 
eign gentleman  along  all  the  roads  and  up  and 
down  all  the  turnings  and  to  make  inquiries  for 
him  at  all  the  hotels  and  orange  trees  and  vine- 
yards and  volcanoes  and  places  for  ho  must  be 
somewhere  and  why  doesn’t  he  come  forward 
and  say  he’s  there  and  clear  all  parties  up  ?” 
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44  Pray,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  referring 
to  the  handbill  again,  “ who  is  Clennam  and  Co.? 
Ha.  I see  the  name  mentioned  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  occupation  of  the  house  which 
Monsieur  Rigaud  was  seen  to  enter:  who  is 
Clennam  and  Co.  ? Is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I had  formerly — hum — some — ha — slight  trans- 
itory knowledge,  and  to  whom  I believe  you 
have  referred  ? Is  it — ha — that  person  ?” 

44  It’s  a very  different  person  indeed,”  replied 
Flora,  “ with  no  limbs  and  wheels  instead  and 
the  grimmest  of  women  though  his  mother.” 

u Clennam  and  Co.  a — hum — a mother  1”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dorrit. 

44  And  an  old  man  besides,”  said  Flora. 

Mr.  Dorrit  looked  as  if  he  must  immediately 
be  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  this  account  Nei- 
ther was  it  rendered  more  favorable  to  sanity  by 
Flora’s  dashing  into  a rapid  analysis  of  Mr. 
Flintwinch’s  cravat,  and  describing  him,  with- 
out the  lightest  boundary  line  of  separation  be- 
tween his  identity  and  Mrs.  Clennam’s,  as  a 
rusty  screw  in  gaiters.  Which  compound  of 
man  and  woman,  no  limbs,  wheels,  rusty  screw, 
grimness,  and  gaiters,  so  completely  stupefied 
Mr.  Dorrit,  that  he  was  a spectacle  to  be  pitied. 

“But  I would  not  detain  you  one  moment 
longer,”  said  Flora,  upon  whom  his  condition 
wrought  its  effect,  though  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  having  produced  it,  “if  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  give  me  your  promise  as  a 
gentleman  that  both  in  going  back  to  Italy  and 
in  Italy  too  you  would  look  for  this  Mr.  Rigaud 
high  and  low  and  if  you  found  or  heard  of  him 
make  him  come  forward  for  the  clearing  of  all 
parties.” 

By  that  time  Mr.  Dorrit  had  so  far  recovered 
from  his  bewilderment  as  to  be  able  to  say,  in 
a tolerably  connected  manner,  that  he  should 
consider  that  his  duty.  Flora  was  delighted 
with  her  success,  and  rose  to  take  her  leave. 

44  With  a million  thanks,”  said  she,  44  and  my 
address  upon  my  card  in  case  of  any  thing  to 
be  communicated  personally,  I will  not  send  my 
love  to  the  dear  little  thing  for  it  might  not  be 
acceptable  and  indeed  there  is  no  dear  little 
thing  left  in  the  transformation  so  why  do  it 
but  both  myself  and  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  ever  wish  her 
well  and  lay  no  claim  to  any  favor  on  our  side 
you  may  be  sure  of  that  but  quite  the  other 
way  for  what  she  undertook  to  do  she  did  and 
that  is  more  than  a great  many  of  us  do,  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  her  doing  it  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done  and  I myself  am  one  of  them  for  I have 
said  ever  since  I began  to  recover  the  blow  of 
Mr.  F.’s  death  that  I would  learn  the  Organ  of 
which  I am  extremely  fond  but  of  which  I am 
ashamed  to  say  I do  not  yet  know  a note,  good- 
evening  1” 

When  Mr.  Dorrit,  who  attended  her  to  the 
room-door,  had  had  a little  time  to  collect  his 
senses,  he  found  that  the  interview  had  sum- 
moned back  discarded  reminiscences  which 
jarred  with  the  Merdle  dinner-table.  He  wrote 
and  sent  off  a brief  note  excusing  himself  for 


that  day,  and  ordered  dinner  presently  in  his 
own  rooms  at  the  hotel.  He  had  another  rea- 
son for  this.  His  time  in  London  was  very 
nearly  out,  and  was  anticipated  by  engage- 
ments ; his  plans  were  made  for  returning;  and 
he  thought  it  behooved  his  importance  to  pursue 
some  direct  inquiry  into  the  Rigaud  disappear- 
ance, and  be  in  a condition  to  carry  back  to 
Mr.  Henry  Gowan  the  result  of  his  own  personal 
investigation.  He  therefore  resolved  that  he 
would  take  advantage  of  that  evening’s  freedom 
to  go  down  to  Clennam  and  Co.’s,  easily  to  be 
found  by  the  direction  set  forth  in  the  handbill, 
and  see  the  place,  and  ask  a question  or  two 
there,  himself. 

Having  dined  as  plainly  as  the  establishment 
and  the  Courier  would  let  him,  and  having  taken 
a short  sleep  by  the  fire  for  his  better  recovery 
from  Mrs.  Finching,  he  6et  out  in  a hackney 
cabriolet  alone.  The  deep  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  was 
striking  nine  as  he  passed  under  the  shadow  of 
Temple  Bar,  headless  and  forlorn  in  these  de- 
generate days. 

As  ho  approached  his  destination  through  the 
by-streets  and  waterside-ways,  that  part  of  Lon- 
don seemed  to  him  an  uglier  spot  at  such  an 
hour  than  he  had  ever  supposed  it  to  be.  Many 
long  years  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  it ; he 
had  never  known  much  of  it ; and  it  wore  a mys- 
terious and  dismal  aspect  in  his  eyes.  So  pow- 
erfully was  his  imagination  impressed  by  it,  that 
when  his  driver  stopped,  after  having  asked  the 
way  more  than  once,  and  said  to  the  best  of  his  be- 
lief this  was  the  gateway  they  wanted,  Mr.  Dor- 
rit stood  hesitating,  with  the  coach-door  in  hia 
hand,  half  afraid  of  the  dark  look  of  the  place. 

Truly  it  looked  as  gloomy  that  night  as  even 
it  hafl  ever  looked.  Two  of  the  handbills  were 
posted  on  the  entrance  wall,  one  on  either  side, 
and  as  the  lamp  flickered  in  the  night  air,  shad- 
ows passed  over  them,  not  unlike  the  shadows 
of  fingers  following  the  lines.  A watch  was 
evidently  kept  upon  the  place.  As  Mr.  Dorrit 
paused,  a man  passed  in  from  over  the  way,  and 
another  man  passed  out  from  some  dark  corner 
within ; and  both  looked  at  him  in  passing,  and 
both  remained  standing  about. 

As  there  was  only  one  house  in  the  indosure, 
there  was  no  room  for  uncertainty,  so  he  went 
up  the  steps  of  that  house  and  knocked.  There 
was  a dim  light  in  two  windows  on  the  first  floor. 
The  door  gave  back  a dreary,  vacant  sound,  as 
though  the  house  were  empty ; but  it  was  not, 
for  a light  was  visible,  and  a step  was  audible, 
almost  directly.  They  both  came  to  the  door, 
and  a chain  grated,  and  a woman  with  her  apron 
thrown  over  her  face  and  head  stood  in  the  aper- 
ture. 

44  Who  is  it  ?”  said  the  woman. 

Mr.  Dorrit,  much  amazed  by  this  appearance, 
replied  that  he  was  from  Italy,  and  that  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  a question  relative  to  the  missing  per- 
son, whom  he  knew. 

44  Hi !”  cried  the  woman,  raising  a cracked 
voice.  44  Jeremiah !” 
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Upon  this,  a dry  old  man  appeared,  whom  Mr. 
Dorrit  thought  he  identified  by  his  gaiters,  as 
the  rusty  screw.  The  woman  was  under  appre- 
hensions of  the  dry  old  man,  for  she  whisked 
her  apron  away  as  he  approached,  and  disclosed 
a pale,  affrighted  face.  44  Open  the  door,  you 
fool,”  said  the  old  man,  “ and  let  the  gentleman 
in.” 

Mr.  Dorrit,  not  without  a glance  over  his 
shoulder  toward  his  driver  and  the  cabriolet, 
walked  into  the  dim  hall.  44 Now,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  44  you  can  ask  any  thing  here  you 
think  proper ; there  are  no  secrets  here,  Sir.” 

Before  a reply  could  be  made,  a strong,  stem 
voice,  though  a woman's,  called  from  above, 
44  Who  is  it?”  , 

“Who  is  it?”  returned  Jeremiah.  “More 
inquiries.  A gentleman  from  Italy.” 

“Bring  him  up  here  I” 

Mr.  Flintwinch  muttered,  as  if  he  deemed 
that  unnecessary ; but,  turning  to  Mr.  Dorrit, 
said,  “ Mrs.  Clennam.  She  will  do  as  she  likes. 
HI  show  you  the  way.”  He  then  preceded  Mr. 
Dorrit  up  the  blackened  staircase  ; that  gentle- 
man, not  unnaturally  looking  behind  him  on  the 
road,  saw  the  woman  following,  with  her  apron 
thrown  oyer  her  head  again  in  her  former  ghast- 
ly manner. 

Mrs.  Clennam  had  her  books  open  on  her  lit- 
tle table.  “Oh!”  said  she,  abruptly,  as  she 
eyed  her  visitor  with  a steady  look.  “You  are 
from  Italy,  Sir,  are  you.  Well?” 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  at  a loss  for  any  more  distinct 
rejoinder  at  the  moment  than  “Ha — well?” 

“Where  is  this  missing  man?  Have  you 
come  to  give  us  information  where  he  is  ? I 
hope  you  have  ?” 

“ So  far  from  it,  I — hum — have  come  to  seek 
information-”  * 

44  Unfortunately  for  us,  there  is  none  to  be  got 
here.  Flintwinch,  show  the  gentleman  the  hand- 
bill. Give  him  several  to  take  away-  Hold  the 
light  for  him  to  read  it.” 

Mr.  Flintwinch  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
Mr.  Dorrit  read  it  through,  as  if  he  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  it ; glad  enough  of  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  his  presence  of  mind,  which  the  air 
of  the  house  and  of  the  people  in  it  had  a little 
disturbed.  While  his  eyes  were  on  the  paper, 
he  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Flintwinch  and  of 
Mrs.  Clennam  were  on  him.  He  found,  when 
he  looked  up,  that  this  sensation  was  not  a fan- 
ciful one. 

“Now  you  know  as  much,”  said  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam, 44  as  we  know,  Sir.  Is  Mr.  Rigaud  a friend 
of  yours  ?” 

“ No— hum — an  acquaintance,”  answered  Mr. 
Dorrit. 

44  You  have  no  commission  from  him,  per- 
haps ?” 

44 1 ? Ha.  Certainly  not” 

The  searching  look  turned  gradually  to  the 
floor,  after  taking  Mr.  Flintwinch 's  face  in  its 
way.  Mr.  Dorrit,  discomfited  by  finding  that  he 
was  the  questioned  instead  of  the  questioner,  ap- 


plied himself  to  the  reversal  of  that  unexpected 
order  of  things. 

44 1 am — ha — a gentleman  of  property,  at  pres- 
ent residing  in  Italy  with  my  family,  my  serv- 
ants, and— hum — my  rather  large  establishment. 
Being  in  London  for  a short  time  on  affairs  con- 
nected with — ha — my  estate,  and  hearing  of  this 
strange  disappearance,  I wished  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  at  first-hand, 
because  there  is — ha  hum — an  English  gentle- 
man in  Italy  whom  I shall  no  doubt  see  on  my 
return,  who  has  been  in  habits  of  close  and  daily 
intimacy  with  Monsieur  Rigaud.  Mr.  Henry’ 
Gowan.  You  may  know  the  name.” 

44  Never  heard  of  it” 

Mrs.  Clennam  said  it,  and  Mr.  Flintwinch 
echoed  it 

4 4 Wishing  to— ha — make  the  narrative  cohe- 
rent and  consecutive  to  him,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit, 
44  may  I ask — say  three  questions  7* 

44  Thirty,  if  you  choose.” 

44  Have  yon  known  Monsieur  Rigaud  long  T* 

44  Not  a twelvemonth.  Mr.  Flintwinch  here, 
will  refer  to  the  books  and  tell  you  when,  and 
by  whom  at  Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  us.  If 
that,”  Mrs.  Clennam  added,  44  should  be  any 
satisfaction  to  you.  It  is  poor  satisfaction  to 
us.” 

“Have  you  seen  him  often?” 

44  No.  Twice.  Once  before,  and — ” 

44  That  once,”  suggested  Mr.  Flintwinch. 

44  And  that  once.” 

44  Pray,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  a grow- 
ing fancy  upon  him,  as  he  recovered  his  im- 
portance, that  he  was  yet  in  some  superior  way 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace ; “pray,  madam, 
may  I inquire,  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
the  gentleman  whom  I have  the  honor  to — ha — 
retain,  or  protect,  or  let  me  say  to— hum — know 
— to  know — Was  Monsieur  Rigaud  here*  on 
business,  on  the  night  indicated  in  this  printed 
sheet?” 

44  On  what  he  called  business,”  returned  Mrs. 
Clennam. 

44  Is — ha— excuse  me — is  its  nature  to  be  com- 
municated ?” 

“No.” 

It  was  evidently  impracticable  to  pass  the 
barrief  of  that  reply. 

“The  question  has  been  asked  before,”  said 
Mrs.  Clennam,  44  and  the  answer  has  been,  No. 
We  don't  choose  to  publish  our  transactions, 
however  unimportant,  to  all  the  town.  We  say, 
No.” 

4<1  mean,  he  took  away  no  money  with  him, 
for  example  79  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 

44  He  took  away  none  of  ours,  Sir,  and  got 
none  here.” 

“I  suppose,”  observed  Mr.  Dorrit,  glancing 
from  Mrs.  Clennam  to  Mr.  Flintwinch,  and  from 
Mr.  Flintwinch  to  Mrs.  Clennam, 44 you  have  no 
way  of  accounting  to  yourself  for  this  mystery  ?” 

“Why  do  you  suppose  so?”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Clennam. 

Disconcerted  by  the  cold  and  hard  inquiry, 
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Mr.  Dorrit  was  unable  to  assign  any  reason  for 
his  supposing  so. 

“I  account  for  it,  Sir,”  she  panned  after  an 
awkward  silence  on  Mr.  Dorrit’s  part,  “by  hav- 
ing no  doubt  that  he  is  traveling  somewhere,  or 
hiding  somewhere.” 

“ Do  yon  know — ha — why  he  should  hide  any- 
where?” 

“ No.” 

It  was  exactly  the  same  No  as  before,  and  put 
another  barrier  up. 

“ Yon  asked  me  if  I accounted  for  the  disap- 
pearance to  myself,”  Mrs.  Clennam  sternly  re- 
minded him,  “ not  if  I accounted  for  it  to  yon. 
I do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it  to  yon,  Sir.  I 
understand  it  to  be  no  more  my  business  to  do 
that,  than  it  is  yours  to  require  that.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  answered  with  an  apologetic  bend 
of  his  head.  As  he  stepped  back,  preparatory 
to  saying  he  had  no  more  to  ask,  he  could  not 
but  observe  how  gloomily  and  fixedly  she  sat 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  and  a 
certain  air  upon  her  of  resolute  waiting;  also, 
how  exactly  the  self-same  expression  was  re- 
flected in  Mr.  Flintwinch,  standing  at  a little 
distance  from  her  chair,  with  his  eyes  also  on 
the  ground,  and  his  right  hand  softly  rubbing 
his  chin. 

At  that  moment,  Mistress  Affery  (of  course, 
the  woman  with  the  apron)  dropped  the  candle- 
stick she  held,  and  cried  out,  “ There ! O good 
Lord!  there  it  is  again.  Hark,  Jeremiah! 
Now !” 

If  there  were  any  sound  at  all,  it  was  so  slight 
that  she  must  have  fallen  into  a confirmed  habit 
of  listening  for  sounds  ; but  Mr.  Dorrit  believed 
he  did  hear  a something,  like  the  falling  of  dry 
leaves.  The  woman’s  terror,  for  a very  short 
space,  seemed  to  touch  the  three ; and  they  all 
listened. 

Mr.  Flintwinch  was  the  first  to  stir.  “Affery, 
my  woman,”  said  he,  sidling  at  her  with  his 
fists  clenched,  and  his  elbows  quivering  with  im- 
patience to  shake  her,  “you  are  at  your  old 
tricks.  You’ll  be  walking  in  your  sleep  next, 
my,  woman,  and  playing  the  whole  round  of 
your  distempered  antics.  You  must  have  some 
physic.  When  I have  shown  this  gentleman 
out  I’ll  make  you  up  such  a comfortable  dose, 
my  woman  ; such  a comfortable  dose !” 

It  did  not  appear  altogether  comfortable  in 
expectation  to  Mistress  Affery;  but  Jeremiah, 
without  further  reference, to  his  healing  medi- 
cine, took  another  candle  from  Mrs.  Clennam’s 
table,  and  said,  “Now,  Sir;  shall  I light  you 
down  ?” 

Mr.  Dorrit  professed  himBclf  obliged,  and 
went  down.  Mr.  Flintwinch  shut  him  out  and 
chained  him  out,  without  a moment’s  loss  of 
time.  He  was  again  passed  by  the  two  men, 
one  going  out  and  the  other  coming  in ; got  into 
the  vehicle  he  had  left  waiting,  and  was  driven 
away. 

Before  he  had  gone  far  the  driver  stopped  to 
let  him  know  that  he  had  given  his  name,  num- 


ber, and  address  to  the  two  men,  on  their  joint 
requisition ; and  also  the  address  at  which  he 
had  taken  Mr.  Dorrit  up,  the  hour  at  which  he 
had  been  called  from  his  stand,  and  the  way  by 
which  he  had  come.  This  did  not  make  the 
night’s  adventure  run  the  less  hotly  in  Mr.  Dor- 
rit’s mind,  either  when  he  sat  down  by  his  fire 
again,  or  when  he  went  to  bed.  All  night  he 
haunted  the  dismal  house,  saw  the  two  people 
resolutely  waiting,  heard  the  woman  with  her 
apron  over  her  face  cry  out  about  the  noise,  and 
found  the  body  of  the  missing  Rigaud,  .now 
buried  in  a cellar,  and  now  bricked  up  in  a walL 


CHAPTER  LTV. — A CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR 

Manifold  are  the  cares  of  wealth  and  state. 
Mr.  Dorrit’s  satisfaction  in  remembering  thafrit 
had  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  announce 
himself  to  Clennam  and  Co.,  or  to  make  an  al- 
lusion to  his  having  ever  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  intrusive  person  of  that  name,  had  been 
damped  over-night,  while  it  was  still  fresh,  by 
a debate  that  arose  within  him  whether  or  no 
he  should  take  the  Marshalsea  in  his  way  back, 
and  look  at  the  old  gate.  He  had  decided  not 
to  do  so ; and  had  astonished  the  coachman  by 
being  very  fierce  with  him  for  proposing  to  go 
over  London  Bridge  and  recross  the  river  by 
Waterloo  Bridge — a course  which  would  have 
taken  him  almost  within  sight  of  his  old  quar- 
ters. Still,  for  all  that,  the  question  had  raised 
a conflict  in  his  breast ; and,  for  some  odd  rea- 
son or  no  reason,  he  was  vaguely  dissatisfied. 
Even  at  the  Merdle  dinner-table  next  day,  he 
was  so  out  of  sortB  about  it,  that  he  continued 
at  intervals  to  turn  it  over  and  over,  in  a man- 
ner frightfully  inconsistent  with  the  good  socie- 
ty surrounding  him.  It  made  him  hot  to  think 
what  the  Chief  Butler’s  opinion  of  him  would 
have  been,  if  that  illustrious  personage  could 
have  plumbed  with  that  heavy  eye  of  his  the 
stream  of  his  meditations. 

The  farewell  banquet  was  of  a gorgeous  na- 
ture, and  wound  up  his  visit  in  a most  brilliant 
manner.  Fanny  combined  with  the  attractions 
of  her  youth  and  beauty  a certain  weight  of  self- 
sustainment,  as  if  she  had  been  married  twenty 
years.  He  felt  that  he  could  leave  her  with  a 
quiet  mind  to  tread  the  paths  of  distinction,  and 
wished — but  without  abatement  of  patronage, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  retiring  virtues  of 
his  favorite  child — that  he  had  such  another 
daughter. 

“My  dear,”  he  told  her  at  parting,  “our 
family  looks  to  you  to — ha — assert  its  dignity 
and — hum — maintain  its  importance.  I know 
you  will  never  disappoint  it.” 

“ No,  papa,”  said  Fanny,  “ you  may  rely  upon 
that,  I think.  My  best  love  to  dearest  Amy,  and 
I will  write  to  her  very  soon.” 

“Shall  I convey  any  message  to— ha — any 
body  else  ?”  asked  Mr.  Dorrit,  in  an  insinuating 
manner. 

“Papa,”  said  Fanny,  before  whom  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral instantly  loomed,  “ no,  I thank  you.  You 
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take  leave  in  the  lower  regions,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  grandeur  of  his  de- 
parture. 

The  aforesaid  grandeur  was  yet  full  upon  Mr. 
Dorrit  when  he  alighted  at  his  hotel.  Helped 
out  by  the  Courier  and  some  half  dozen  of  the 
hotel  servants,  he  was  passing  through  the  hall 
with  a serene  magnificence,  when  lo!  a sight 
presented  itself  that  struck  him  dumb  and  mo- 
tionless. John  Ch ivory,  in  his  best  clothes, 
with  liis  tall  hat  under  lm  arm,  bis  ivory-han- 
dled cane  genteelly  embarrassing  hid  deport- 
ment, and  a bundle  of  cigars  in  his  hand! 

“ Now,  young  man,”  said  the  porter.  44  This 
is  the  gentleman.  This  young  man  has  persist- 
ed in  waiting,  Sir,  saying  you  would  bo  glad  to 
see  him.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  glared  on  the  young  man,  choked, 
and  said,  in  the  mildest  of  tones,  “ Ab ! Young 
John ! It  is  Young  John,  I think ; is  it  not  ?° 

“Yes,  Sir,”  returned  Young  John. 


are  very  kind,  Pa,  but  I must  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. There  is  no  other  message  to  send,  I 
thank  you,  dear  papa,  that  it  would  be  at  all 
agreeable  to  you  to  take.” 

They  parted  in  an  outer  drawing-room,  where 
only  Mr.  Sparkler  waited  on  his  lady,  and  duti- 
fully bided  his  time  for  shaking  hands.  WheD 
Mr.  Sparkler  was  admitted  to  this  closing  audi- 
ence, Mr.  Merdle  came  creeping  in  with  not 
much  more  appearance  of  anus  in  his  sleeves 
than  if  be  had  been  the  twin  brother  of  Miss 
Biffin,  and  insisted  on  escorting  Mr.  Dorrit 
down  stairs.  All  Mr.  Dorr  it's  protestations  be- 
ing in  vain,  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  ac- 
companied to  the  hall-door  by  this  distinguished 
man,  who  (as  Mr.  Dorrit  told  him  in  shaking 
hands  on  the  step)  had  really  overwhelmed  him 
with  attentions  and  services,  during  his  memor- 
able visit.  Thus  they  parted;  Mr.  Dorrit  en* 
tering  his  carriage  with  a swelling  breast,  not 
at  all  sorry  that  his  Courier,  who  had  come  to 
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“ 1 — ha — thought  it  was  Young  John  !”  said 
Mr.  Dorrit.  “ The  young  man  may  come  up,” 
taming  to  the  attendants,  as  he  passed  on : “oh 
yes,  he  may  come  up.  Let  Young  John  follow. 
I will  speak  to  him  above.” 

Young  John  followed,  smiling  and  much  grat- 
ified. Mr.  Dorrit’s  rooms  were  reached.  Can- 
dles were  lighted.  The  attendants  withdrew. 

“Now,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  turning  round 
upon  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  when 
they  were  safely  alone.  “What  do  you  mean 
by  this?” 

The  amazement  and  horror  depicted  in  the 
unfortunate  John’s  face— for  he  had  rather  ex- 
pected to  be  embraced  next — were  of  that  pow- 
erfully expressive  nature,  that  Mr.  Dorrit  with- 
drew his  hand  and  merely  glared  at  him. 

“How  dare  you  do  this?”  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 
“ How  do  you  presume  to  come  here  ? How  dare 
you  insult  me  ?” 

“I  insult  you,  Sir?”  cried  Young  John. 
“Oh!” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Dorrit.  “Insult 
me.  Your  coming  here  is  an  affront,  an  imper- 
tinence, an  audacity.  You  are  not  wanted  here. 
Who  sent  you  here  ? What — ha — the  Devil  do 
you  do  here  Y* 

“I  thought,  Sir,”  said  Young  John,  with  as 
pale  and  shocked  a face  as  ever  had  been  turned 
to  Mr.  Dorrit’s  in  his  life — even  in  his  College 
life:  “ I thought,  Sir,  you  mightn’t  object  to  have 
the  goodness  to  accept  a bundle — ” 

“Damn  your  bundle,  Sir!”  cried  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, in  irrepressible  rago.  “I — hum— don’t 
smoke.” 

“ I humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  You  used 
to.” 

“ Tell  me  that  again,”  cried  Mr.  Dorrit,  quite 
beside  himself,  “and  I’ll  take  the  poker  to 
you!” 

John  Chiveiy  backed  to  the  door. 

* “ Stof>,  Sir !”  cried  Mr.  Dorrit.  “ Stop ! Sit 

down.  Confound  you,  sit  down !” 

John  Chivery  dropped  into  the  chair  nearest 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Dorrit  walked  up  and  down 
the  room ; rapidly  at  first ; then,  more  slowly. 
Once,  he  went  to  the  window,  arid  stood  there 
with  his  forehead  against  the  glass.  All  of  a 
sudden,  he  turned  and  said : 

“What  else  did  you  come  for,  Sir?” 

•‘Nothing  else  in  the  world,  Sir.  Oh,  dear 
me!  Only  to  say,  Sir,  that  I hoped  you  was 
well,  and  only  to  ask  if  Miss  Amy  was  well?” 

“What’s  that  to  you,  Sir?”  retorted  Mr. 
Dorrit. 

“ It’s  nothing  to  me,  Sir,  by  rights.  I never 
thought  of  lessening  the  distance  betwixt  us,  I 
am  sure.  I know  it’s  a liberty,  Sir,  but  I never 
thought  you’d  have  taken  it  ill.  Upon  my  word 
and  honor,  Sir,”  said  Young  John,  with  emotion, 
“in  my  poor  way,  I am  too  proud  to  have  come, 
I assure  you,  if  I had  thought  so.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  ashamed.  He  went  back  to 
the  window,  and  leaned  his  forehead  against  the 
glass  for  some  time.  When  he  turned,  he  had 


his  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  been 
wiping  his  eyes  with  it,  and  he  looked  tired  and 
ill 

“ Young  John,  I am  very  sorry  to  have  been 
hasty  with  you,  but — ha — some  remembrances 
are  not  happy  remembrances,  and — hum — you 
shouldn't  have  come.” 

“I  feel  that  now,  Sir,”  returned  John  Chiv- 
ery ; “ but  I didn't  before,  and  Heaven  knows  I 
meant  no  harm,  Sir.” 

“ No.  No,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  “ I am — ham 
— sure  of  that.  Ha.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Young  John,  give  me  your  hand.” 

Young  John  gave  it;  but  Mr.  Dorrit  had 
driven  his  heart  out  of  it,  and  nothing  could 
change  is  face  now  from  its  white,  shocked 
look. 

“There!”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  slowly  shaking 
hands  with  him.  “Sit  down  again,  Young 
John.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir;  but  I’d  rather  stand.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  sat  down  instead.  After  painfully 
holding  his  head  a little  while,  he  turned  it  to 
his  visitor,  and  said,  with  an  effort  to  be  easy  : 

“ And  how  is  your  father,  Young  John  ? How 
— ha — how  are  they  all,  Young  John  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  Sir.  They’re  all  pretty  well. 

Sir.  They’re  not  any  ways  complaining.” 

“Hum.  You  are  in  your — ha — old  business, 

I see,  J ohn  ?”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  a glance  at 
the  offending  bundle  he  had  anathematized. 

“ Partly,  Sir.  I am  in  my — ” John  hesitated 
a little,  “ father’s  business  likewise.” 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  “ Do  you — 
ha  hum — go  upon  the — ha — ” 

“Lock,  Sir?  Yes,  Sir.” 

“Much  to  do,  John?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  we’re  pretty  heavy  at  present  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  we  generally  are  pret- 
ty heavy.” 

“ At  this  time  of  the  year,  Young  John?” 

“ Mostly  at  all  times  of  the  year,  Sir.  I don't 
know  the  time  that  makes  much  difference  to  us. 

I wish  you  good-night,  Sir.” 

“ Stay  a moment,  John — ha — stay  a moment. 
Hum.  Leave  me  the  cigars,  John,  I — ha — beg." 

“Certainly,  Sir.”  John  put  them,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  on  the  table. 

“ Stay  a moment,  Young  John ; stay  another 
moment.  It  would  be  a — ha — a gratification  to 
me  to  send  a little — hum — Testimonial,  by  such 
a trusty  messenger,  to  be  divided  among — ha 
hum — them — them — according  to  their  wants. 
Would  you  object  to  take  it,  John  ?” 

“Not  in  any  ways,  Sir.  There’s  many  of 
them,  Tm  sure,  that  would  be  the  better  for  it.”* 

“Thank  you,  John.  I — ha — I’ll  write  it, 
John.” 

His  hand  shook  so  that  he  was  a long  time 
writing  it,  and  wrote  it  in  a tremulous  scrawl  at 
last.  It  waa  a check  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

He  folded  it  up,  put  it  in  Young  John’s  hand, 
and  pressed  the  hand  in  his. 

“I  hope  you'll — ha — overlook — hum — what 
has  passed,  John.” 
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“Don’t  speak  of  it,  Sir,  on  any  accounts.  I 
»lon't  in  any  ways  bear  malice,  I’m  sure." 

But  nothing  while  John  was  there  could 
change  John’®  face  to  its  natural  color  and  ex- 
pression, or  restore  John's  natural  manner. 

“And,  John,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  giving  his 
hand  a final  pressure,  and  releasing  it,  “ I hope 
we — ha — agree  that  we  have  spoken  together  in 
confidence ; and  that  you  will  abstain,  in  going 
out,  from  saying  any  tiling  to  any  one  that 
might — hum — suggest  that — ha — once  I—” 
“Oh!  I assure  you.  Sir/'  returned  John 
Chi  very,  “in  my  poor  humble  way,  Sir,  I am 
roo  proud  and  honorable  to  do  it,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  not  too  proud  and  honorable 


to  listen  at  the  door,  that  he  might  ascertain  for 
himself  whether  John  really  weut  straight  out. 
or  lingered  to  have  any  talk  with  any  one. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  went  direct  out 
at  the  door,  and  away  down  the  street  with  a 
quick  step.  After  remaining  alone  for  an  hour, 
Mr,  Dorrit  rang  for  the  Courier,  who  found  him 
with  his  chair  on  the  hearth-rug,  sitting  with  his 
back  toward  him  and  his  face  to  the  fire.  “ Yon 
can  take  that  bundle  of  cigars  to  smoke  on  the 
jouritey,  if  you  like,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  a 
careless  wave  of  his  hand.  u Ha — brought  by 
— hum — little  offering  from — ha — son  of  old 
tenant  of  mine  “ 

Next  morning's  sun  saw  Mr.  Dorrit's  equipage 
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upon  the  Dover  road,  where  every  red-jacketed 
postillion  was  the  sign  of  a cruel  house,  estab- 
lished for  the  unmerciful  plundering  of  travel- 
ers. The  whole  business  of  the  human  race, 
between  London  and  Dover,  being  spoliation, 
Mr.  Dorrit  was  waylaid  at  Dartford,  pillaged  at 
Gravesend,  rifled  at  Rochester,  fleeced  at  Sit- 
tingboume,  and  sacked  at  Canterbury.  How- 
' ever,  it  being  the  Courier’s  business  to  get  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  banditti,  the  Courier 
bought  him  off  at  every  stage ; and  so  the  red- 
jackets  went  gleaming  merrily  along  the  spring 
landscape,  rising  and  falling  to  a regular  meas- 
ure, between  Mr.  Dorrit  in  his  snug  corner,  and 
the  next  chalky  rise  in  the  dusty  highway. 

Another  day’s  sun  saw  him  at  Calais.  And 
having  now  got  the  Channel  between  himself  and 
John  Chivery,  he  began  to  feel  safe,  and  to  find 
that  the  foreign  air  was  lighter  to  breathe  than 
the  air  of  England. 

On  again  by  the  heavy  French  roads  for  Paris. 
Having  now  quite  recovered  his  equanimity,  Mr. 
Dorrit,  in  his  snug  corner,  fell  to  castle-build- 
ing as  he  rode  along.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  a very  large  castle  in  hand.  All  day  long 
he  was  running  towers  up,  taking  towers  down, 
adding  a wing  here,  putting  on  a battlement 
there,  looking  to  the  walls,  strengthening  the 
defenses,  giving  ornamental  touches  to  the  in- 
terior, making  in  all  respects  a superb  castle  of 
it.  His  preoccupied  face  so  clearly  denoted  the 
pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  every 
cripple  at  the  post-houses,  not  blind,  who  shoved 
his  little  battered  tin  box  in  at  the  carriage  win- 
dow for  Charity  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Char- 
ity in  the  name  of  our  Lady,  Charity  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Saints,  knew  as  well  what  work 
he  was  at,  as  their  countryman  Le  Bran  could 
have  known  it  himself,  though  he  had  made 
that  English  traveler  the  subject  of  a special 
physiognomical  treatise. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  and  resting  there  three  days, 
Mr.  Dorrit  strolled  much  about  the  streets  alone, 
looking  in  at  the  shop-windows,  and  particularly 
the  jewelers’  windows.  Ultimately  he  went  into 
the  most  famous  jeweler’s,  and  said  he  wanted 
to  buy  a little  gift  for  a lady. 

It  was  a charming  little  woman  to  whom  he 
said  it — a sprightly  little  woman,  dressed  in 
perfect  taste,  who  came  out  of  a green  velvet 
bower  to  attend  upon  him,  from  posting  up  some 
dainty  little  books  of  account  which  one  could 
hardly  suppose  to  be  ruled  for  the  entry  of  any 
articles  more  commercial  than  kisses,  at  a dainty 
little  shining  desk  which  looked  in  itself  like  a 
sweetmeat. 

For  example,  then,  said  the  little  woman, 
what  species  of  gift  did  Monsieur  desire?  A 
love-gift  ? 

Mr.  Dorrit  smiled,  and  said,  Eh,  well ! Per- 
haps. What  did  he  know  ? It  was  always  pos- 
sible ; the  sex  being  so  charming.  Would  she 
show  him  some  ? 

Most  willingly,  said  the  little  woman.  Flat- 
tered and  enchanted  to  show  him  many.  But 


pardon!  To  begin  with,  he  would  have  the 
great  goodness  to  observe  that  there  were  love- 
gifts  and  there  were  nuptial  gifts.  For  example, 
these  ravishing  ear-rings  and  this  necklace  so 
superb  to  correspond,  were  what  one  called  a 
love-gift.  These  brooches  and  these  rings,  of  a 
beauty  so  gracious  and  celestial,  were  what  one 
called,  with  the  permission  of  Monsieur,  nuptial 
gifts. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a good  arrangement,  Mr. 
Dorrit  hinted,  smiling,  to  purchase  both,  and 
to  present  the  love-gift  first,  and  to  finish  with 
the  nuptial  offering  ? 

Ah  Heaven ! said  the  little  woman,  laying  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  her  two  little  hands  against 
each  other,  that  would  be  generous  indeed,  that 
would  be  a special  gallantry!  And  without 
doubt  the  lady  so  crushed  with  gifts  would  find 
them  irresistible. 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  not  sure  of  that.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sprightly  little  woman  was  very  sure 
of  it,  she  said.  So  Mr.  Dorrit  bought  a gift  of 
each  sort,  and  paid  handsomely  for  it.  As  he 
strolled  back  to  his  hotel  afterward,  he  carried 
his  head  high:  having  plainly  got  up  his  castle, 
now,  to  a much  loftier  altitude  than  the  two 
square  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 

Building  away  with  all  his  might,  but  reserv- 
ing the  plans  of  his  castle  exclusively  for  his 
own  eye,  Mr.  Dorrit  posted  away  for  Marseilles. 
Building  on,  building  on,  busily,  busily,  from 
morning  to  night.  Falling  asleep,  and  leaving 
great  blocks  of  building  materials  dangling  in 
the  air ; waking  again,  to  resume  work  and  get 
them  into  their  places.  What  lime  the  Courier 
in  the  ramble,  smoking  Young  John’s  best  ci- 
gars, left  a little  thread  of  thin  light  smoke  be- 
hind— perhaps  as  he  built  a castle  or  two,  with 
stray  pieces  of  Mr.  Dorrit ’s  money. 

Not  a fortified  town  that  they  passed  in  all 
their  journey  was  as  strong,  not  a Cathedral 
summit  was  as  high,  as  Mr.  Dorrit’s  castle. 
Neither  the  Saone  nor  the  Rhone  sped  with  the 
swiftness  of  that  peerless  building ; nor  was  the 
Mediterranean  deeper  than  its  foundations ; nor 
were  the  distant  landscapes  on  the  Cornice  road, 
nor  the  hills  and  bay  of  Genoa  the  Superb,  more 
beautiful.  Mr.  Dorrit  and  his  matchless  castle 
were  disembarked  among  the  dirty  white  houses 
and  dirtier  felons  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  thence 
scrambled  on  to  Rome  os  they  could,  through 
the  filth  that  festered  on  the  way. 

a Wonderful  escape  from  an 

AUSTRIAN  STATE  PRISON. 
EARLY  nine  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
world  was  electrified  by  the  news  that  Felice 
Orsini  had  broken  jail,  and  escaped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  this  country  the 
intelligence  caused  unmingled  pleasure.  With 
every  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  government  of 
Austria,  and  to  make  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  position,  and  the  intractable  char- 
acter of  a portion  of  its  subjects,  an  American 
can  not  deny  that  it  is  the  object  of  very  decided 
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dislike  in  the  United  States,  and  that  popular 
sympathy  is  active  on  the  side  of  its  enemies. 
Not  so  much  that  we  respect  and  trust  the  rev- 
olutionists. So  far  as  the  present  generation 
has  seen,  these  gentry  are  not  deserving  of  mnch 
confidence.  With  the  will  to  destroy,  they  do 
not  seem  to  combine  the  power  to  rebuild.  They 
can  cut  throats,  raise  barricades,  fight  battles ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  sober  business  of  es- 
tablishing governments,  they  have  hitherto  sig- 
nally failed.  Perhaps  the  failure  has  been  due 
to  accident.  Self-government  is  the  last  ac- 
complishment which  a people  acquires ; and  it 
is  perhaps  as  unfair  to  expect  a race  of  bonds- 
men to  show  autonomous  capacity  as  to  expect 
a man  to  swim  who  has  never  been  in  the 
water. 

But  however  this  be,  we  in  the  United  Spates 
are  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tionists, and  against  Austria.  And  so,  when  we 
heard  that  Felice  Orsini  had  escaped,  we  one 
and  all  cried,  Well  done!  The  detailed  history 
of  his  imprisonment  is  calculated  to  confirm  our 
first  impression. 

Orsini  is  a man  of  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
Born  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances,  well  ed- 
ucated and  bred  to  the  law,  endowed  with  rare 
qualities,  decision,  clear  mind, courage,  patience, 
his  life  is  a crushing  reproach  to  the  rulers  of 
Italy.  He  has  never  been  any  thing  but  a rev- 
olutionist. At  twenty-two  he  conspired  against 
the  Pope.  At  twenty-five  he  was  a state  prison- 
er, in  a cell  six  feet  by  four,  on  a general  charge 
of  being  a dangerous  man ; and  shortly  after- 
ward, having  undergone  an  examination  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  At  twenty-seven  he,  with  two  thousand 
others,  was  set  at  liberty  by  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth, 
who  desired  to  inaugurate  his  accession  by  a 
gracious  act  of  clemency.  At  twenty-eight  he 
was  conspiring  again  in  Tuscany,  and  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  At  twenty- nine  he  was 
a leader  of  the  Roman  revolutionists.  At  thir- 
ty-three ho  was  conspiring  in  Piedmont,  was 
caught,  imprisoned,  kept  in  durance  vile  for  a 
couple  of  months,  then  shipped  off  to  England. 
But  you  might  as  well  try  to  keep  a flower  from 
the  sunlight  as  an  Italian  of  the  Orsini  stamp 
from  conspiracies.  In  1854  he  was  in  Italy 
again,  conspiring  for  a general  uprising,  and 
dodging  the  gens-d’armes ; and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  having  gone  to  Transylvania  to  see 
about  a conspiracy  there,  he  was  caught  again. 
This  time  his  career  was  very  nearly  brought  to 
a close. 

He  was  locked  up  in  abominable  dungeons, 
and  absolutely  starved ; what  he  suffered  before 
ho  was  transferred  to  Vienna  was  incredible. 
In  February,  1855,  he  was  examined  before  the 
police  magistrate  at  Vienna.  The  procedure 
was  peculiar.  No  witnesses  were  summoned. 
No  charge  was  made  against  him.  But  he  was 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  himself — 
which  he  answered  truly — and  his  answers  were 
taken  down.  The  examination  over,  he  was 
remanded  to  prison.  His  cell  was  twenty-four 


feet  by  twelve ; he  had  five  partners  in  it,  all 
thieves.  It  was  damp,  cold,  filthy  beyond  de- 
scription. Vermin  alxmnded,  and  the  water 
supplied  to  the  prisoners  was  so  bad  that  Orsini 
endured  dreadful  thirst  rather  than  taste  it. 

His  five  companions  made  dice  out  of  pieces 
of  bread,  and  spent  their  time  in  gambling.  He 
shivered  with  rheumatic  fever.  He  begged  to 
know  the  ground  of  his  imprisonment.  No  one 
would  tell  him.  He  implored  medical  assist- 
ance and  wholesome  food.  No  one  took  the 
least  notice  of  his  entreaties. 

At  the  close  of  March,  1855,  he  was  removed 
to  Mantua,  whose  castle  of  St.  George  is  said  to 
be  the  strongest  fortified  work  in  Italy.  There 
he  had  a clean  bed,  which  was  an  inestimable 
blessing.  But  the  prison  fare  was  only  four- 
teen ounces  of  black  bread  and  a plate  of  hot 
water  called  soup.  He  positively  starved.  Pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  purchase  what  they  chooso 
out  of  their  own  money,  but  Orsini  had  none 
with  him,  and  the  jailer  would  not  allow  him 
to  communicate  with  his  friends.  After  a time 
the  inspector  of  the  prison  was  so  touched  with 
his  suffering  that  he  sent  him  a loaf  from  his 
own  table  every  day.  To  this  Orsini  ascribes 
the  salvation  of  his  life. 

As  soon  as  ho  was  well  enough,  he  was 
brought  up  for  trial  The  judge,  a faithful  serv- 
ant of  Austria,  Counselor  Sanchez,  opened  tho 
case  by  saying : 

“ Grave  accusations  are  brought  against  you ; 

I have  my  own’ convictions  of  their  justice.  It 
is  with  you  a question  of  life  and  death.” 

Orsini  asked  of  w'hat  crime  he  stood  accused. 

The  answer  was  inimitable : 

“Reply  to  the  questions  put  to  you.  It  is  for 
the  Judge  to  take  the  lead.  Do  not  imagine  you 
will  get  any  information  out  of  us .” 

It  must  be  pretty  hard  work  for  any  prisoner 
to  establish  his  innocence,  when,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  respecting  the  charge  against  him,  he  is 
told  that  “ he  must  not  expect  any  information 
from  the  Court.”  Happily,  in  Orsini’s  ease, 
this  peculiarity  of  Austrian  jurisprudence  mat- 
tered little.  After  a host  of  questions,  a paper 
was  produced  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting ; it 
was  a letter  of  instructions  to  some  Italian  rev- 
olutionists. Without  a moment's  hesitation, 

Orsini  acknowledged  himself  the  writer.  “ In- 
stead of  dying  for  my  country  on  the  battle-field, 

I shall  die  for  her  on  the  scaffold,”  said  he,  qui- 
etly; “sooner  or  later  it  must  have  ended 
thus.” 

“Death*”  said  the  Judge,  sententiously,  “is 
certainly  the  punishment  of  high  treason.  Had 
you  been  tried  by  the  military  tribunal,  you 
would  have  been  shot  twelve  hours  hence : we 
allow  time.  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.” 

With  this  comforting  apophthegm,  Orsini  was 
remanded  to  his  prison. 

Of  all  the  brave  men  who  had  been  bis  fel- 
low-conspirators, the  one  whom  he  loved  best, 
and  about  whose  fate  he  felt  most  anxious,  was 
Fortunate  Calvi,  an  ex-colonel  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  a bold  champion  of  Italian  independ 
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enee.  Calvi  had  been  betrayed  by  a guide,  and 
taken  about  the  same  time  as  Orsini ; but  what 
had  befallen  him  since  then  his  friend  could  not 
discover.  He  asked  every  official,  judge,  and 
jailer  about  him ; but  some  declined  altogether 
to  answer,  while  others  answered  evasively. 
One  thing  only  seemed  certain — Calvi  was  un- 
der sentence  of  death. 

Orsini  had  established  a communication  with 
his  fellow-prisoner  in  the  next  cell  on  the  left, 
by  rapping  on  the  wall.  At  the  sound  of  the 
raps,  the  two  poor  fellows  laid  their  ears  to  the 
wall,  and  contrived  to  whisper  cheering  mes- 
sages to  each  other.  Though  this  intercourse 
was  contraband,  and  was  therefore  maintained 
under  great  difficulties,  and  though  Orsini  had 
never  seen  his  neighbor,  he  felt  the  liveliest 
sympathy  for  him ; and  when,  some  days  after 
his  examination,  he  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  removed,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  loneliness. 

In  the  cell  on  the  right  of  the  one  he  occu- 
pied, another  prisoner  was  confined.  This  poor 
man  also  attempted  to  communicate  with  Or- 
sini by  rapping  on  the  wall.  But  from  some 
indefinable  reason,  Orsini  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  reply  to  the  friendly  sounds.  It 
was  not  till  his  friend  on  the  left  had  been  taken 
away  that  he  reasoned  with  himself  upon  his 
churlishness,  and  replied  to  the  raps.  The  in- 
mate of  the  cell  rapped  his  gratitude  eagerly, 
and  asked,  in  a hoarse  whisper, 

“Who  are  you?” 

“ Hernagh,”  said  Orsini,  giving  a name  which 
he  had  assumed ; “ and  who  are  you  ?” 

“Calvi.” 

Orsini  slept  little  that  night.  At  every  op- 
portunity the  two  friends  communicated  to  each 
other  the  story  of  their  respective  misfortunes, 
and  speculated  on  their  fate.  Orsini  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  die.  Calvi  believed  that  he 
would  be  sentenced  to  twenty  years  of  carcere 
duro.  Each  in  his  heart  believed  that  the  other 
would  end  his  career  on  the  scaffold,  though 
each  strove  by  words  to  cheer  up  his  companion. 
But  whatever  happened,  there  was  a world  of 
happiness  in  being  so  near  a dear  friend. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  prison- 
inspector  roused  Calvi,  and  led  him  into  the 
court-room.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say. 
He  merely  said,  “Bene,  Benissimo /”  The 
judge  had  the  Emperor’s  pardon,  it  is  said*  in 
his  pocket ; he  asked  Calvi  if  he  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor  and  beg 
forgiveness  ? 

“Never!”  said  the  stern  Italian.  “My  ha- 
tred of  Austria  is  stronger  than  my  love  of  life !” 

On  the  morning  of  4th  of  July,  1855,  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  their  national  anniversary, 
Calvi  was  taken  from  his  cell,  and  conveyed  by 
a strong  body  of  gens-d’armes  to  a scaffold  near 
the  Bridge  of  St.  George.  He  mounted  the 
scaffold  lightly,  turned  to  the  executioner  and 
said,  “I  am  ready.”  The  cord  was  tightened 


and  all  was  over.  All  that  livelong  day,  while 
America  was  resounding  with  republican  festiv- 
ities, this  brave  Italian  hung,  a corpse,  with  the 
dogs  snuffing  about  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

When  Orsini  rapped  at  the  wall  of  his  ceD, 
an  unknown  voice  replied. 

“Where  is  Calvi?”  asked  Orsini,  a feeling 
of  sickness  creeping  over  him. 

When  the  truth  was  told,  he  fell  back  sense- 
less. He  rapped  at  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  related  the  terrible  news  to  his  left- 
hand  neighbor. 

“ I knew  it,”  was  the  answer ; “ and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I was  afraid  to  rap  on  the  wall, 
lest  you  should  be  gone  too.” 

If  ever  a condition  in  l:re  could  justify  self- 
destruction,  that  of  Orsini  and  his  fellow-pris- 
oners might  have  done  so.  The  text  of  the  law 
under  which  they  were  confined  runs  thus : 

“ The  condemned  shall  be  confined  in  a dun- 
geon secluded  from  all  communication,  with 
only  so  much  light  and  space  as  is  necessary  to 
sustain  life.  He  shall  be  constantly  loaded 
with  heavy  fetters  on  the  hands  and  feet.  He 
shall  never,  except  during  the  hours  of  labor, 
be  without  a chain  attached  to  a circle  of  iron 
round  his  body.  His  diet  shall  be  bread  and 
water ; a hot  ration  (slices  of  bread  steeped  in 
hot  water  and  flavored  with  tallow)  every  second 
day;  but  never  any  animal  food.  His  bed  shall 
be  composed  of  naked  planks,  and  he  shall  be 
forbidden  to  see  any  one  without  exception.” 

In  case  of  refractory  conduct,  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  the  cavaUtto  or  little  horse. 
This  is  a bench  about  eight  feet  long,  on  which 
the  culprit  is  stretched  face  downwards.  A 
moveable  vice  screws  the  waist  to  the  bench  so 
that  motion  is  impossible  ; the  arms  are  stretch- 
ed beyond  the  head  and  fastened  by  the  wrists 
to  irons ; rings  likewise  encircle  the  ankles  so 
that  the  feet  project  beyond  the  bench.  A cor- 
poral chosen  for  strength  and  brutality,  inflicts 
the  punishment  of  the  bastinado,  which  is  often 
continued  until  the  sufferer  faints.  When  the 
object  of  the  punishment  is  to  extort  information, 
it  is  repeated  from  day  to  day  until  the  prisoner 
confesses.  What  worse  did  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition ever  perpetrate  than  these  proceedings  of 
the  Austrian  courts  in  1855  and  1856? 

The  police  of  Austrian  state  prisons  is  really 
admirable,  so  far  as  precaution  is  concerned. 
Thirteen  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  the 
prisoner  visited  by  the  turnkeys  or  inspectors ; 
the  longest  interval  of  peace  being  between  one 
and  six  a.m.  At  each  visit,  the  official  requires 
to  see  the  prisoner’s  face  so  as  to  identify  him. 
And  so  shrewd  and  sharp-eyed  are  the  jailers, 
that  on  one  occasion  Orsini’s  inspector  observed, 
on  visiting  him,  “Ha ! Signor,  you  have  been 
cutting  your  nails,  I see.  Well ! well !” 

After  Calvi’s  death,  Orsini’s  feelings  under- 
went a change.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had 
looked  forward  to  death  as  a certainty  and  wfca 
quite  resigned  to  it.  He  intended  to  cry  “ Viva 
t Italia”  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  leave  his  name 
a heritage  to  the  future  saviours  of  Italy.  But 
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the  horrible  proximity  of  death  dispelled  these 
risions.  Life  grew  dearer,  sweeter.  He  began 
to  think  of  future  days,  and  of  their  opportunity. 
He  recalled  his  children’s  faces  to  mind.  Through 
his  high  window  he  could  see  a narrow  strip  of 
sky,  which  was  sometimes  bright  and  gladsome ; 
he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  not  seeing  it  again. 
The  jailer  had  lent  him  a volume  of  Byron. 
The  Englishman’s  stirring  verse  roused  the  man 
within  him,  and  he  suddenly — like  a flash,  an 
electrical  impulse — resolved  to  escape.  The 
resolution  made,  excitement  overpowered  him. 
He  raised  himself  to  his  window,  and  grasped 
the  bars  in  his  hand ; leaping  down  again,  he 
had  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  scream- 
ing with  joy.  He  almost  felt  himself  free. 

In  reality  the  obstacles  were  monstrous. 
The  cell  in  which  he  was  confined  had  but  one 
window,  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  in  the  em- 
brasure. Twelve  iron  bars,  three  inches  thick, 
crossed  each  other,  and  were  inserted  in  the 
stone  casement;  and  a second  frame-work  of 
similar  bars  occurred  at  three  feet  distance. 
The  outside  of  the  window  was  covered  with 
an  iron  grating.  From  the  window  to  the 
ground  outside  was  one  hundred  and  four  feet, 
and  this  ground  was  the  bottom  of  a wet  ditch. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  ran  a wall  per- 
pendicular for  twenty  feet,  and  very  thick.  And 
this  wall  surmounted,  there  yet  remained  a 
bridge  to  cross,  which  was  closed  at  night,  and 
guarded  by  armed  sentinels.  Here  were  diffi- 
culties enough  to  daunt  any  man.  They  did 
not  frighten  Orsini. 

He  began  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
turnkeys  and  jailers.  His  gentle  demeanor  and 
submission  to  his  lot  were  a subject  of  common 
remark.  Other  prisoners  were  told  that  if  they 
were  like  that  “ povero  Signor  Orsini they 
might  have  hope.  Jailers  remarked  that  any 
cell  would  do  for  Orsini,  for  so  mild  and  pleas- 
ant a gentleman  would  never  give  trouble,  and 
might  be  relied  upon  implicitly.  He  undertook 
the  composition  of  a history ; whenever  the  in- 
spector visited  him  he  was  to  be  seen  engaged 
in  literary  labor,  and  the  altered  manner  of  the 
man  was  ascribed  to  the  soothing  effect  of  study. 
Meanwhile,  by  means  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, are  not  explained,  Orsini  obtained  from 
without  a supply  of  money  to  corrupt  the  turn- 
keys with  wine,  and  a small  bundle  of  steel  saws: 

The  first  question  was,  What  was  the  safest 
time  to  work?  Night  naturally  suggested  it- 
self at  first  blush ; but  on  reflection  Orsini  soon 
bethought  himself  that  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
ing hours  would  add  very  considerably  to  the 
chance  of  his  being  overheard  by  the  senti- 
nels. In  day  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  chances 
of  their  hearing  him  were  slender,  especially 
as  the  church  bells  at  Mantua  ring  long  and 
loud.  He  put  himself  through  a course  of 
acoustics  to  detect  the  footfalls  of  the  turnkeys 
as  they  approached  his  door,  and  at  last  attained 
such  accuracy  of  hearing  that  he  could  hear  a 
man  approach  on  tip-toe  when  tho  bells  were 
deafening  the  people  outside. 


To  saw  the  bars  he  was  obliged  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  on  the  rail  of  the  back  of  the  chair.  This 
position  was  the  more  inconvenient  as  he  was 
very  liable  to  fall,  when  the  noise  might  have 
created  alarm  and  led  to  suspicion.  However 
he  set  to  work,  and  in  four  days  sawed  through 
one  of  the  inside  bars.  Just  as  he  finished  the 
job  his  saw — which  he  had  held  at  either  end 
in  his  hand — broke  in  two.  He  perceived  that 
he  must  have  a handle.  From  the  under  side 
of  his  table  he  cut  two  strips  of  wood,  which  he 
fastened  with  wax  to  either  6ide  of  a new  saw ; 
then  binding  these  firmly  with  tape,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent handle.  A mixture  of  bread  crumbs 
and  wax  answered  very  well  to  hide  the  traces 
of  the  saw  on  the  bars.  Thus  provided  he  went 
to  work  with  new  energy.  The  toil  was  ex- 
cessive. Often  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
numbness  of  the  fingers  and  arm.  His  side 
sometimes  became  so  painful  that  he  was  forced 
to  lie  down  to  rest  His  whole  strength  some- 
times gave  way,  and  it  was  only  by  forcing  his 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  his  little 
daughters  that  he  could  rouse  himself  to  pursue 
his  task.  His  appetite  failed  altogether,  and 
he  rarely  slept,  nervousness  having  suspended 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  vital  machine. 

At  last  he  had  succeeded  in  sawing  through 
seven  bars,  and  effecting  an  opening  through 
which  he  could  crawl.  He  could  not  resist  tho 
temptation  to  try  it.  Passing  first  his  right  arm, 
then  his  head,  and  catching  hold  of  the  bars  of 
the  second  frame-work,  he  dragged  himself 
through  with  severe  effort,  laying  open  his  side, 
in  doing  so,  against  the  oblique  end  of  one  of 
the  cut  bars ; and  there  he  sat,  between  the  two 
sets  of  bars,  with  his  legs  dangling  into  the  cell. 
Having  made  a brief  reconnoissance  of  the  labor 
to  be  done,  he  proceeded  to  re-enter  his  cell. 
Horror  of  horrors  1 he  could  not  get  in ! He 
pushed,  and  squeezed,  mid  tore  himself,  and 
wrenched  with  all  his  might  at  the  bare — he 
could  not  pass.  From  the  position  of  his  body, 
ho  presented  a larger  surface  than  he  had  done 
when  he  crawled  through : he  could  not  get 
back.  The  hour  was  rapidly  approaching  for 
the  turnkey’s  visits  it  was  utter  ruin  to  be 
there.  A dizziness  overcame  him,  and  he 
nearly  fainted.  Providence,  by  extraordinary 
favor,  detained  the  turnkey  a few  minutes  that 
day;  Orsini,  recovering,  succeeded,  by  long 
and  judicious  efforts — holding  his  breath  while 
ho  moved,  and  smoothing  his  clothes — in  creep- 
ing back -into  his  cell,  and  replacing  the  bars 
just  in  time. 

The  bars  were  so  thick,  that  Orsini  determ- 
ined to  saw  only  one  of  the  second  set,  and  to 
make  a hole  in  the  stone-work  by  its  side.  To 
do  this,  he  was  forced  to  work  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window,  and,  consequently,  to  do  the  la- 
bor at  night,  when  he  could  not  bo  seen.  He 
had  a terrible  fright  the  first  night  he  began  his 
excavations ; he  had  hardly  set  to  work  when  he 
saw  lanterns  flashing  outside,  heard  the  guard 
turned  out,  and  officers  shout  angrily ; then  a 
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heavy  tramp  of  men  in  the  passage  near  his 
door.  He  crept  out  of  his  window-sill  in  a 
cold  perspiration,  got  into  bed,  and  lay  still, 
his  heart  beating  pretty  fast.  Bat  no  one  troub- 
led him.  Next  morning  a communicative 
turnkey  let  him  know  that  a prisoner  had  tried 
to  escape,  but  had  been  caught  by  the  guard. 

“The  rascal,”  said  the  jailer;  “if  he  plays 
the  fool  any  more,  we  shall  put  him  in  this  cell, 
and  move  you  to  No.  8.” 

The  bare  idea  froze  poor  Orsini’ s blood.  * 1 1 
am  used  to  this  place,”  he  muttered,  feebly, 
“ and  I would  rather  stay  here.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  turnkey,  sipping  his 
wine,  “ we  shall  see ; you  are  such  a well-bred 
gentleman  that  you  would  be  safe  any  where.” 

Having  sawed  through  the  bar  in  the  second 
grating,  Orsini  next  extracted  two  nails  from 
the  window-shutters,  and  with  his  saw-handle 
contrived  an  instrument  to  scoop  a hole  in  the 
wall.  It  was  hard  work  at  first,  as  the  outside 
cement  was  very  hard,  but  when  he  got  to  the 
bricks  he  made  great  progress ; in  a short  time 
he  had  eight  bricks  out,  all  of  which,  together 
with  the  cement  extracted,  he  lodged  in  his 
straw  mattress. 

On  26th  March  last  the  President  of  the 
Court  visited  him,  and  complimented  him,  as 
usual,  upon  his  studious  life. 

“Is  your  work  terminated  yet?”  he  asked, 
politely,  though  with  a slight  sneer. 

“Not  quite  yet,”  replied  Orsini,  whose  head 
ran  upon  another  work ; “but,  with  God's  help, 
it  soon  will  be.” 

Two  nights  afterward  all  was  ready.  He  had 
obtained  an  extra  pair  of  sheets,  and  two  extra 
towels.  These  he  tore  into  strips,  each  strip 
being  strong  enough  to  support  his  weight. 
After  the  visit  at  9.30  p.m.,  he  hastily  climbed 
into  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  made  fast 
his  rope,  and  prepared  to  descend. 

But  at  that  moment  his  feelings  overpowered 
him.  He  was  without  strength  or  nerve.  Re- 
gardless of  consequences,  he  sprang  back  into 
his  cell  and  lay  down  in  his  bed,  beside  himself 
Jfcth  excitement,  and  his  lips  and  mouth  parched 
with  fever.  Tho  sentinel,  hearing  the  noise  of 
his  leap,  came  in  to  know*what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Orsini  complained  of  fever,  and  asked  for 
water,  which  was  brought;  the  sentinel  then 
retired  without  remark.  A 

On  the  next  day,  29th,  he  resolved  to  force 
himself  to  eat,  as  he  felt  a want  of  strength. 
All  day  long  he  practiced  swinging  from  his 
cord,  both  in  order  to  test  it  and  to.  train  his 
arms,  which  were  wreak.  lie  sent  out  for  some 
oranges,  prudently  foreseeing  that  some  accident 
might  befall  him,  and  knowing  the  refreshment 
that  fruit  affords  to  a wounded  man. 

At  ten  o’clock  at  night  he  renewed  his  at- 
tempt. This  time,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  perfectly  cool  and  collected.  He  put  his 
room  in  perfect  order,  fastened  his  rope,  wrote 
a letter  to  the  governor,  and  lay  down  to  wait 
for  the  half-past-one  visit.  He  was  amazed  at 
his  own  calmness.  The  turnkeys  cam?,  as 


usual,  and  went  away  without  remark.  As 
they  entered  the  next  cell,*  Orsini  climbed  the 
window,  and  groped  through  his  hole.  Clutch- 
ing the  rope  with  his  hands,  he  wound  his  legs 
round  it,  and  began  his  descent.  After  he  had 
descended  about  eighty  feet,  he  felt  his  arms, 
which  were  unused  to  such  labor,  giving  way ; 
he  saw  a ledge  in  the  wall,  and  tried  to  gain  it 
to  rest  himself ; but  in  doing  so  the  cord  slipped 
from  his  legs,  and  he  hung  by  his  arms  alone, 
and  began  to  swing.  TVas  but  for  a moment. 
He  would  probably  have  fallen  at  any  rate : 
but,  looking  down,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  ground 
six  or  seven  feet  beneath  him,  and  let  go. 

He  had  no  idea  that  the  whole  life  of  man 
was  so  long  as  the  period  he  took  to  fall. 

He  fell  twenty  feet  or  more,  striking  first  his 
knees,  then  his  feet  against  a mass  of  cement, 
mud,  and  brick.  Of  course,  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  he  came  to  himself  he  fancied  that 
his  right  leg  and  arm  were  both  broken.  The 
pain  was  overpowering.  His  first  thought  was 
for  the  orange : he  had  it  in  his  shirt-bosom ; 
and  most  blessed  relief  did  it  afford. 

The  fosse,  or  ditch  was  dry.  Orsini  began 
to  walk  round  in  search  of  a place  to  scale  the 
outer  wall.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
small  rope,  which  he  had  found  one  day,  and 
also  with  a strong  nail.  Passing  uhder  an  arch 
leading  into  the  city,  he  crept  on  through  marsh 
and  mud,  until  he  reached  a place  where  he 
thought  he  might  scale  the  wall.  He  drove  his 
nail  in,  and  put  his  left  foot  upon  it,  then  tried 
to  raise  himself  by  clinging  to  the  broken  bricks 
above.  But  he  had  not  raised  his  body  dx 
inches,  when  pain  and  exhaustion  overcame 
him*  and  he  fell  back  powerless. 

Up  to  this  moment  his  courage  had  sustained 
him,  in  spite  of  suffering  and  difficulties.  But 
now  he  was  quite  indifferent.  He  knew  ho 
would  be  taken,  chained  up,  and  executed.  He 
did  not  care.  He  was  quite  resigned.  He  lay 
down  in  the  ditch  and  went  fast  asleep . 

After  an  hour’s  sleep,  he  awoke,  the  pain  in 
his  leg  being  intolerable.  His  courage  return- 
ed. Day  was  near  dawning,  and  if  he  could 
get  any  one  to  pull  him  out  of  the  ditch,  he 
might  yet  escape.  At  6 a.m.  the  bridge  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  people  in  the  city  began 
to  move.  A young  man  passed.  Orsini  called 
to  him,  saying  that  he  had  got  drunk  the  night 
before,  and  could  not  get  out  of  the  ditch ; but 
the  fellow  only  stared  and  walked  on.  Two 
men  passed.  Orsini  made  the  same  entreaty 
to  them.  They  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
said:  “Povero  Signor,  we  shall  only  get  our- 
selves into  trouble  by  helping  you.” 

It  was  a quarter  to  six.  At  six  tho  cells  were 
visited,  and  Orsini’s  escape  would  be  discovered. 
His  footstejtt  in  the  mud  would  enable  them  to 
track  him  easily  enough.  It  was  hard  to  get 
thus  far,  and  fail. 

A stout  peasant  lad  passed.*  In  a voice  of 
agony  Orsini  called  to  him  for  help,  and  threw 
him  the  end  of  the  cord.  The  boy  took  it,  and 
pulled  with  a will.  But  he  was  not  strong 
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enough.  After  a tremendous  effort,  Orsini  fell 
back. 

* 4 Call  another  man!”  he  shouted,  being  des- 
perate. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  many  peasants 
were  astir.  A stout  man  suddenly  appeared,  and 
took  hold  of  the  cord.  Both  pulled  with  might 
and  main,  and  raised  Orsini  high  enough  for 
them  to  catch  his  arms  just  as  his  strength  was 
giving  way.  He  was  beside  them  in  a moment. 

“Understand,”  said  he,  “what  you  have 
done : I am  a political  prisoner.” 

They  ran  directly  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
He  followed,  limping  as  best  he  could.  Round 
the  castle  of  St.  George  are  cane-brakes.  About 
the  very  minute  that  the  stupefied  turnkeys 
were  gazing  at  the  severed  bars  in  his  cell  Or- 
sini plunged  up  to  his  middle  into  one  of  these 
cane-brakes.  He  staid  there  without  moving  aU 
day.  What  became  of  him  afterward  it  is  not 
yet  safe  to  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though 
the  Austrian  police  made  as  much  noise  about 
him  as  if  he  had  been  an  Emperor,  he  escaped, 
and  is  now  an  exile  in  England. 

We  expect,  of  course, -to  hear  of  his  being  in- 


volved in  more  conspiracies.  Men  of  his  char- 
acter never  learn,  never  change. 

In  the  last  news  from  Italy  is  an  incident 
which  throws  light  on  the  production  of  such 
men  as  Orsini. 

An  Austrian  colonel  was  the  other  day  gal- 
loping through  the  country,  near  a small  towTn 
in  the  Legations.  He  was  followed  by  a largo 
dog.  He  happened  to  meet  an  Italian  boy  wh  > 
had  a small  hound  with  him.  The  colonel’ j 
dog  flew  at  this  hound  and  was  tearing  him  in 
pieces  when  the  owner  seized  a stone,  and, 
throwing  it  perhaps  with  more  strength  and  bet- 
ter aim  than  he  intended,  killed  the  larger  dog  on 
the  spot.  The  colonel  in  a fury  had  the  boy  ar- 
rested and  bastinadoed.  The  pain  and  concen- 
trated rage  were  such  that  the  boy  died  on  the 
cavaletto . Next  day  the  colonel  was  sitting 
among  a group  of  officers  at  a cafe  smoking  ci- 
gars. A man  suddenly  appeared,  approached 
the  colonel,  dealt  him  three  or  four  swift  and 
mortal  blows  with  a knife,  and  dashed  away 
safely.  Nothing  was  known  of  him  except  that 
he  was  the  father  of  the  boy  who  had  been  mur- 
dered on  the  cavaletto. 


A 
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UNITED  STATES. 

BILLS  have  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
the  admission  of  two  new  States,  Minnesota  and 
Oregon,  into  the  Union.  These  bills  are  in  the 
usual  form,  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
to  be  formed  from  portions  of  the  present  Terri- 
tories ; appointing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  con- 
ventions to  form  State  Constitutions,  and  making 
the  customary  provisions  relative  to  public  lands, 
education,  etc.  The  estimated  population  of  Min- 
nesota is  175,000,  and  that  of  Oregon  is  90,000,  both 
of  which  are  rapidly  increasing  by  emigration. 
The  Committee  in  the  House  have  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  a por- 
tion of  New  Mexico  for  the  formation  of  a new 
Territory,  under  the  name  of  Arizonia ; the  main 
reason  given  is  the  paucity  of  the  population,  which 
renders  the  formation  of  a new  Territory  unadvis- 
able. — A portion  of  the  citizens  of  Carson  Valley, 
In  Utah,  presented  a petition  that  their  district 
should  be  annexed  to  California,  on  the  ground 
that  not  being  Mormons  they  suffer  great  wrongs 
and  grievances  from  the  Saints.  The  Committee 
on  Territories  reported  adversely  to  their  petition, 
on  the  ground  that  to  grant  it  would  only  extir- 
pate a small  portion  of  the  evil  complained  of ; but 
that  something  more  was  needed  to  “ effect  a radi- 
cal cure  of  the  moral  and  political  pestilence  which 
makes  Utah  the  scandal  of  the  American  people.” 
This  means  would  be  found  in  the  bill  now  on  the 
calendar  for  “the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
polygamy.”  They  also  say  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  already  too  large,  and  would  be  made  still 
more  unwieldy  by  the  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

A bill  has  passed  the  Senate  authorizing  the 

Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  enter  into  a contract  with  the  Transatlantic 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, upon  terms  similar  to  those  offered  by  the 


British  Government.  In  effect,  it  appropriates 
about  $70,000  per  annum  for  fifty  years  for  this 
purpose.  Objections  were  made  to  it  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  that  both  termini  of  the  line  are 
within  the  British  dominions ; but  it  prevailed  by 
a vote  of  29  to  18. — A bill  has  been  passed  direct- 
ing that  Spanish  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths 
of  a dollar  shall  only  be  received  by  public  officers 
at  the  rate  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents ; these 
coins  are  not  to  be  paid  out,  but  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  mint.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  drive  theso 
coins  from  circulation,  and  they  will  be  replaced  by 
American#  coins. — A new  cent  has  been  prepared 
to  take  the  place  of  that  now  issued.  It  is  com- 
posed of  eighty-eight  parts  of  copper  and  twelve  of 
nickel ; is  smaller  and  much  more  convenient  than 

the  present  coin. The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill 

includes  a sum  of  $700,000  for  pacifying  the  natives 
in  Oregon. — A bill  has  been  passed  to  reinstate  tho 
naval  officers  retired  or  furloughed  by  the  lato 
Naval  Board,  in  case  a committee  of  inquiry  re- 
ports in  their  favor,  and  this  report  be  approved  by 

the  President. Several  important  subjects  are 

under  discussion.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
new  tariff  bill,  having  in  view  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  to  the  sum  required  for 
expenditures. — Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  introduced 
a bill  into  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  laws  granting 
bounties  to  vessels  engaged  ,in  the  cod-fishery. 
The  amount  of  this  bounty  is  about  $300,000  per 
annum. — Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a bill  securing  to 
actual  settlers  a right  to  the  public  lands  granted 
to  railroads,  at  the  rate  of  $2  50  per  acre. — Bills 
are  under  consideration  for  increasing  the  pay  of 
naval  and  military  officers ; for  making  additional 
security  against  fire,  etc.,  in  steamers ; and  for  va- 
rious projects  for  internal  improvement. Reso- 

lutions have  been  introduced  calling  for  the  cor- 
respondence in  relation  to  the  San  Francisco  Vigil- 
ance Committee;  for  information  in  relation  to 
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difficulties  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Venezuela  in  consequence 
of  the  former  collecting  guano  in  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean ; directing  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency 
of  adopting  the  Tehuantepec  route  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a weekly  mail  to  the  Southern  ports  and 
San  Francisco ; into  the  expediency  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the  River  Platte. 

In  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Territories 

has  reported  a bill  abrogating  the  laws  passed  by 
tho  Legislature  of  Kansas,  and  ordering  a new 
election. — The  Senate  has  refused  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Kansas,  in  place  of  Judge  Lecompte. — The  new 
Central  American  treaty  has  been  discussed  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  the  bill  confirming  it,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  Committee,  by  a majority  of 

83  to  8. In  the  House,  a committee  has  been 

appointed  to  inquire  into  charges  of  corruption 
made  against  members  of  that  body.  These  charges 
originated  in  the  New  York  Times , which  affirmed 
that  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation  could  be 
produced,  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
honest  heart,  specifying  in  particular  the  case  of 
the  Minnesota  Land  Bill.  Objection  w'as  made  to 
the  appointment  of  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  House  to  notice  newspaper  charges ; butBIr. 
Paine,  a member  from  North  Carolina,  stated  that 
a proposition  was  made  to  him,  by  another  mem- 
ber, that  he  should  receive  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
If  he  would  vote  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Brenton,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  demanded  an  investigation  ; 
and  a committee  wras  appointed,  consisting  of  two 
Democrats,  two  Republicans,  and  one  American. 
Mr.  Raymond,  the  editor  of  the  Times , assumed 
before  the  Committee  the  responsibility  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  avowed  himself  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  though  unable  to  produce  legal 
evidence  of  it.  Mr.  Simonton,  a correspondent 
of  . that  jjaper,  testified  that  two  members  of  tho 
House  had  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  for 
money  procure  votes  for  the  bill;  he  refused  to 
give  the  names  of  these  members,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  made  to  them  a pledge  of  secrecy.  To 
meet  this  and  similar  cases  of  refusal  to  testify,  a 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  passed  by  a decided  majority,  imposing 
a fine  of  not  more  than  a thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  a year,  upon  any  one 
who  should  refuse  to  give  evidence  before  a com- 
mittee of  Congress.  Mr.  Simonton  still  persisting 
in  his  refusal,  was  given  into  custody,  but  was 
subsequently  released  upon  consenting  to  give  the 
required  testimony.  The  Committee  have  pursued 
their  examinations,  but  have  not  as  yet  made  their 
report. 

In  the  Senate  the  Republican  vote  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  recent  State  elections. 
Mr.  Sumner  has  been  re-elected,  almost  unani- 
mously, from  Massachusetts ; Mr.  Preston  King 
takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Fish,  from  New  York  ; Mr. 
Cameron,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  over  Mr. 
Forney,  the  Democratic  candidate.  From  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Chandler  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Cass. 
Mr.  Hamlin,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  chosen  Governor  of  Blaine,  has  been  re- 
elected to  the  Senate.  BIr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
whose  seat  was  declared  vacant  by  the  Senate,  on 
account  of  informality  in  the  election,  has  been  re- 
elected.— In  Missouri,  Mr.  Polk,  the  present  Gov- 


ernor, has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  BIr.  Guyer, 
Whig ; the  other  seat  from  this  State  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  BIr.  Green,  “ Anti-Benton  Demo- 
crat.” The  vacancy  from  Delaware,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  BIr.  Clayton,  has  been  tilled,  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Bates.  From  Indiana,  Blessrs. 
Bright  and  Fitch  have  been  declared  elected  (the 
latter  to  till  a vacancy)  United  States  Senators. 

It  seems  that  a majority  of  the  House  is  Demo- 
cratic, while  their  opponents  have  a majority  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  proceedings 
in  .joint  ballot,  by  which  the  election  was  made, 
wrere  informal ; and  the  majority  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate have  protested  against  the  election.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  a committee  to  report  upon. 
The  next  Senate,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  composed  . 
of  37  Democrats,  20  Republicans,  and  5 Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  met  January  12. 
Governor  Geary,  in  a long  and  elaborate  message, 
sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  Territory  when  he 
assumed  the  office,  and  details  the  measures  taken 
by  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  and  bring 
about  tho  peace  which  now  prevails,  and  which  he 
believes  will  be  permanent.  He  urges  that  the 
Territorial  Assembly  should  permit  all  doubtful 
questions  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  forma- 
tion of  a State  Constitution ; the  question  of  Slavery 
in  particular  should  be  left  in  the  position  where  it 
is  placed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Act  organiz- 
ing the  Territories,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  upon  all  questions  that  may  arise  while 
Kansas  remains  a Territory.  He  recommends  the 
immediate  repeal  of  all  of  the  objectional  laws  that 
have  been  passed.  Among  these  he  specifies  the 
invidious  test-acts,  and  the  law  requiring  all  elec- 
tions to  be  tiva  voce.  The  law  respecting  patrols, 
he  says,  is  unjust,  taxing  property  in  general  for 
the  special  protection  of  slave  property,  and  estab- 
lishing an  odious  system  of  espionage.  Various 
measures  of  internal  improvement  are  recommend- 
ed, among  which  is  the  construction  of  a railroad, 
running  southwardly  through  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Blexico.  This  would 
pass  through  a country  which  deserves  to  be  styled 
“ The  Eden  of  the  World.”  He  recommends  that 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  appoint  a Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  during  the  late  troubles,  with  a view  to 
their  indemnification  by  the  General  Government. 
He  hopes  for  large  Congressional  appropriations 
in  money  and  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory ; 
and  recommends  measures  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  to  surplus  land,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  and  improve- 
ment.— The  “Free  State”  Legislature  assembled 
at  Topeka  January  6.  Mr.  Robinson  the  “ Gov- 
ernor,” had  previously  addressed  a letter  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  “ Lieutenant-Governor,”  resigning  his 
office,  which  he  said  he  had  accepted  only  because 
it  was  the  post  of  danger ; but  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  he  could  better  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  the  State  organization  in  a private  capa- 
city. Mr.  Roberts  declined  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  threw  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  post  of  acting  Governor  upon  Mr. 
Curtiss,  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  session 
had  hardly  commenced  when  writs  issued  by  Judge 
Cato  were  served  upon  the  principal  members,  who 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Tecumseh,  and  the 
assembly  adjourned  until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June. 
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Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  the  assailant  of  Mr. 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  died  very  sud- 
denly at  Washington,  January  27,  at  the  age  of 
37  years.  He  had  been  for  some  days  confined  to 
his  room  by  a cold,  but  was  apparently  recovering, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  croup,  and  expired  al- 
most before  any  serious  danger  was  apprehended. 
Mr.  Savage,  of  Tennessee,  when  the  death  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House,  took  occasion  to  commend 
the  action  of  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  affair  which  has 
given  him  so  much  notoriety. — Hon.  Andrew  J. 
Steveifson,  formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  subsequently  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  died  January  17  at  Albemarle,  Va.,  aged 
74  years. — George  Carstensen,  the  architect  of  the 
New  York  Crystal  Palace,  died  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  January  4.  He  had  undertaken  the 
publication  of  a newspaper,  and  died  on  the  day 
of  the  issue  of  the  first  number. 

The  vocabulary  of  crime,  especially  in  New 
York,  has  been  enriched  by  a new  term  descriptive 
of  a new  mode  of  robbery.  It  is  performed  by  two 
or  more,  one  of  whom  seizes  the  victim  by  the 
neck  from  behind,  in  such  a manner  as  to  strangle 
him  and  render  him  powerless,  while  the  others 
proceed  to  rifle  his  pockets.  Thfe  is  styled  garrot - 
ing  from  its  resemblance  to  the  well-known  Span- 
ish mode  of  execution.  Hardly  a night  has  passed 
for  weeks  in  which  some  offense  of  this  nature  has 
not  been  recorded.  In  a number  of  cases  the  of- 
fenders have  been  arrested,  summarily  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. — 
Public  feeling  has  been  excited  by  a murder  which 
seems  likely  to  take  its  place  among  the  causes  ciU 
isb res.  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  a dentist  of  New  York, 
was  found  dead  in  his  room  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  There  were  fifteen  wounds  in  his  body, 
of  which  at  least  six  were  mortal,  and  there  were 
also  marks  of  strangulation  upon  his  throat.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  ordinary  clothing,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  the 
previous  night.  The  room  bore  marks  of  a violent 
struggle  having  taken  place,  the  walls  and  floor 
being  covered  with  blood.  No  certain  traces  of 
the  murderers  could  be  discovered  out  of  the  room. 
Suspicion  was  at  once  directed  toward  the  in- 
mates of  the  house ; these  were  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent investigation.  He  was  possessed  of  consid- 
erable property,  owning  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
of  which  he  retained  the  second  floor  as  an  office 
and  sleeping  apartment,  the  remainder  being  rented 
to  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Cunningham  as  a boarding-house. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  though  maintaining  a fair  gen- 
eral reputation  was  proved  to  have  been  of  very 
questionable  character  and  antecedents.  As  soon 
as  the  murder  was  discovered,  she  announced  that 
she  had  been  a short  time  previous  privately  mar- 
ried to  the  Doctor,  and  produced  a marriage  certif- 
icate signed  by  a reputable  clergyman,  who  also 
testified  that  at  the  time  in  question  he  had  mar- 
ried her  to  a man  representing  himself  as  Dr.  Bur- 
dell, and  whose  general  appearance  resembled  that 
of  the  body,  though  he  could  not  positively  identi- 
fy it  as  that  of  the  man  whom  he  had  married.  A 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  present,  as  wit- 
ness to  the  marriage,  who  swore  that  the  Doctor  was 
the  bridegroom.  It  appeared,  at  the  coroner’s  in- 
quest, that  there  had  been  much  ill-feeling  between 
the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cunningham ; that  she  com- 
menced a suit  against  him  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn ; 
that  she  had  threatened  him,  and  that  he  was  In 
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fear  of  his  life,  and  bad  at  length  taken  measures 
to  remove  her  from  his  house  ; and  an  agreement 
was  found  among  his  papers,  dated  subsequently 
to  the  alleged  marriage,  and  signed  by  her  as  E.  A. 
Cunningham,  promising  to  vacate  the  premises  in 
May,  and  pay  the  rent  up  to  that  time.  This  and 
other  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  some  one  had  personated  Burdell  at  the  mar- 
riage. A very  close  intimacy  was  also  shown  to 
have  existed  between  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  John 
J.  Eckel,  one  of  her  boarders.  Suspicion  was  at 
once  turned  toward  these  as  the  murderers ; but, 
for  the  first  ten  days  during  which  the  Coroner’s 
inquest  sat,  nothing  was  elicited  which  fixed  the 
crime  upon  them.  But  on  the  eleventh  day  a 
witness  was  produced,  who  testified  that  at  about 
II  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder  he  was  seat- 
ed on  the  steps  of  the  Doctor’s  house ; that  a man 
whose  general  appearance  resembled  Mr.  Burdell 
entered,  and  a moment  after  the  witness  heard  a 
noise  as  if  a struggle  was  taking  place,  followed  by 
a suppressed  cry ; and  directly  after  a man  came 
to  the  door,  looked  out,  and  seeing  the  witness 
sitting  on  the  steps,  accosted  him  roughly,  and 
that  he  being  alarmed  went  away.  On  being  con- 
fronted with  Eckel,  he  positively  identified  him  as 
the  person  who  had  looked  from  the  door.  The 
clothes  of  the  murderer  must  have  been  covered 
with  blood,  but  no  traces  of  them,  or  of  their  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  have  as  yet  beeq  discovered. 

The  winter  which  is  now  closing  has  been  of  un- 
exampled severity  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Even  as  far  South  as  Virginia,  railroad  travel  has 
been  seriously  interrupted  by  snow.  At  the  North 
and  East,  and  on  the  Western  prairies,  the  temper- 
ature has  rivaled  that  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Early 
in  February  a general  thaw  commenced,  which 
has  continued  for  more  than  a week,  raising  the 
streams,  and  causing  immense  loss.  At  Albany 
and  vicinity,  the  damage  by  water  and  floating  ico 
is  estimated  by  millions.  The  Ohio  River  broko 
up  on  the  6th.  A number  of  steamers  were  cut 
through  by  the  ico  at  the  wharves  in  Cincinnati. 

From  California  our  dates  come  down  to  January 
5.  The  most  important  intelligence  relates  to  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a bill  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a wagon- 
road  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  unconstitutional. 
This  decision  rests  upon  a clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  prohibiting  any  debt  to  be  con- 
tracted beyond  the  total  amount  of  $400,000,  un- 
less the  bill  creating  such  debt  be  submitted  to  the 
people  and  ratified  by  them.  This  decision  in  ef- 
fect declares  the  whole  debt  of  the  State  beyond 
the  sum  of  $300,000  to  have  bisen  illegally  con- 
tracted, and  therefore  not  binding.  It  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  the  Legislature  will  pass  a 
bill  confirming  the  whole  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  will  be  ratified  by  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

Our  last  Record  brought  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua 
down  to  the  first  of  December.  At  this  time 
Walker,  forced  to  abandon  Granada,  had  burned 
the  city.  He,  with  a portion  of  his  forces,  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake,  and  bad  taken 
refuge  on  board  a steamer.  Another  body,  un- 
der Henningsen,  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  church  of  Guadulupe, 
not  far  from  the  shore,  where  they  were  invested 
by  the  allied  forces.  These  undertook  to  work 
their  way  by  covered  trenches  to  the  lake  in  order 
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to  escape  by  water.  They  were  reduced  to  great 
straits  for  provisions,  and  suffered  severely  from 
sickness.  On  the  10th  they  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  shore.  Meanwhile  Walker  had  landed 
a body  of  some  two  hundred  men,  who  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  re- 
lieving their  comrades,  who  joined  Walker  on 
board  the  steamer.  He  then  sailed  down  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  took  possession 
again  of  Rivas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  at  the  latest  intelligence.  This 
success  appears  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a sudden  coup  de  main  on  the  part  of  the  Costa 
Ricans,  a body  of  whom,  under  the  command  of 
an  American  named  Spencer,  made  their  way 
through  the  forests  to  the  River  San  Juan,  and 
seized  all  the  steamers  on  the  river,  thus  cutting 
off  all  aid  to  Walker  from  the  Atlantic  side.  A 
body  of  new  recruits,  who  were  stationed  at  Punta 
Arenas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  repair  a steamer  with  which  to  ascend,  re- 
take the  boats,  and  open  communications.  The 
commander  of  a British  man-of-war  lying  off  Grey- 
town,  having  been  informed  that  among  these  were 
a number  of  British  subjects  who  were  forcibly  de- 
tained at  Punta  Arenas,  offered  them  his  protec- 
tion, of  which  a few  availed  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  commander  of  Walker’s  forces. 
The  accounts  which  reach  us  of  the  situation  of 
Walker  are  very  contradictory.  Some  represent 
him  as  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  with  but  a 
few  hundred  men,  who  are  rapidly  melting  away 
from  disease  and  privation;  while  others  report 
his  troops  at  some  1200,  in  good  condition  and  spir- 
its. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  losses  of 
Walker  within  a few  months  amount  fully  to  5000 
men,  most  of  whom  have  fallen  from  disease.  The 
President  of  Costa  Rica  has  issued  a proclamation 
giving  a magniloquent  narrative  of  the  successes 
of  the  allies,  and  offering  a free  passage  to  Buch 
of  the  filibusters  os  may  wish  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Governments  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Ecuador 
have  entered  into  a treaty,  to  which  the  other 
South  American  Republics  are  invited  to  accede, 
for  mutual  aid  and  defense,  especially  against  ag- 
gressions from  the  North  ; but  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  all  these  States,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Chili,  will  apparently  prevent  any  practical 
results. 

EUROPE. 

'Hie  vexed  questions  in  European  politics  have 
all  been  amicably  adjusted.  The  sessions  of  the 
Paris  Conference  commenced  December  31st,  and 
were  continued  until  January  6th.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Isle  of  Serpents  belonged  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  should  be  given  up  to  Turkey. 
Russia  consented  to  surrender  Bolgrad  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  an  equivalent  in  territory  farther 
to  the  north,  thus  removing  her  boundary  from 
the  Danube.  The  Austrian  troops  are  forthwith 
to  evacuate  the  Principalities.—' Ihe  Prasso-Swiss 
question  at  one  time  assumed  a serious  aspect. 
The  King  of  Prussia  threatened  to  move  an  army 
of  130,000  men  upon  Switzerland,  and  demanded 
permission  to  march  them  through  the  intervening 
German  States.  The  Swiss  made  preparation  for 
a desperate  resistance.  The  other  Powers  offered 
to  mediate,  apprehending  that  hostilities  between 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  would  lead  to  a general 
war.  Mr.  Fay,  our  Minister,  also  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  but  his  of- 


fer appears  to  have  met  with  a cool  reception.  In 
the  mean  while  the  Emperor  of  France,  backed  by 
the  other  Powers,  proposed  as  a final  adjustment 
that  the  Swiss  should  release  the  Neufch&tel  pris- 
oners, and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  Bhould  re- 
nounce his  claims  upon  the  Canton.  After  some 
coquetting  on  both  sides,  the  belligerents  agreed 
to  these  terms,  the  King  of  Prussia  declaring  that, 
the  point  of  honor  being  satisfied  by  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  he  was  willing  to  refer  all  other  mat- 
ters in  dispute  to  a conference  of  the  European 
Powers,  to  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  Gr*at  Britain  there  is  nothing  of  special 
importance. — The  Persian  War  seems  to  be  very 
unpopular. — A reorganization  of  the  ministry,  in- 
volving considerable  changes,  is  considered  proba- 
ble.— The  probability  of  a speedy  addition  to  the 
Royal  Family  is  announced. — The  appointment  of 
Minister  to  the  United  States  having  been  declined 
by  Mr.  Villiers,  the  post  has  been  offered  to  Lord 
Napier,  by  whom  it  has  been  accepted,  and  his  de- 
parture for  Washington  will  soon  take  place* 

Monsieur  Sibour,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  church  of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont, 
in  the  very  act  of  performing  divine  service.  The 
assassin  is  a young  priest  named  Verger,  of  very 
indifferent  character,  who  had  been  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Among  other 
offences,  he  had  written  against  the  dogma  of  the 
44  Immaculate  Conception.”  In  consequence  of  his 
suspension  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  As 
he  stabbed  the  prelate  to  the  heart,  he  exclaimed, 
A has  les  deessts,  probably  in  allusion  to  this  doc- 
trine. Upon  his  trial  he  behaved  with  such  vio- 
lence that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  court,  and  the  trial  went  on  without  his  pres- 
ence. In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  counsel  to  pro- 
cure an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. — Count 
de  Morney,  half-brother  to  the  Emperor,  and  Min- 
ister to  Russia,  has  just  married  the  Princess 
Troubetzkoi,  a Russian  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
wealth,  w'ith  the  full  concurrence  of  the  sovereigns 
of  both  countries.  This  is  held  not  to  be  without 
political  significance. 

THE  EAST. 

Beyond  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  a portion  of  the 
British  forces  before  Bushire,  nothing  definite  has 
been  heard  of  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Persia. 

Hostilities  have  suddenly  broken  out  between  the 
British  and  Chinese.  The  outbreak  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unexpected,  although  serious  misunder- 
standings have  for  some  time  existed.  But,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  a small  trading  vessel,  bearing  En- 
glish colors,  was  seized  near  Canton  upon  a charge 
of  piracy,  and  three  of  her  crew  put  to  death.  The 
British  consul  failing  to  procure  redress,  demanded 
the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Michael  Seymour.  This  arrived  on 
the  18th,  when  the  admiral  made  an  attempt  to 
negotiate.  This  was  declined  by  Yeh,  the  Govern- 
or of  Canton,  who  refused  to  grant  an  interview  to 
the  British  commander.  The  vessels  ascended  the 
river,  destroying  the  Chinese  forts  built  to  com- 
mand the  passage,  and,  on  the  27th,  commenced 
firing  upon  the  city.  A breach  having  been  effect- 
ed in  the  walls,  on  the  29th  a party  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  landed,  entered  the  city,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Governor’s  palace,  which  they 
occupied  for  a short  time,  and  then  retired,  having 
suffered  but  little.  The  next  day  the  Admiral  dis- 
patched a letter  to  the  Governor,  informing  him 
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that,  not  being  able  to  gain  an  interview,  he  had 
breached  the  wall  and  obtained  access  to  the  pal- 
ace. Up  to  this  time  operations  had  been  conduct- 
ed with  the  view  of  sparing  life.  But  the  city  was 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  who  could  de- 
stroy it  at  any  moment,  and  it  rested  with  the  Gov- 
ernor to  say  whether  this  should  be  done.  Nego- 
tiations were  kept  up  for  a day  or  two,  when  the 
bombardment  was  resumed,  and  continued  for  three 
or  four  days,  causing  much  damage,  and  doubtless 
occasioning  a serious  loss  of  life.  Meanwhile,  a 
large  nnmber  of  armed  junks  had  been  concentrated 
below  the  city,  and  the  British  vessels  were  sent 
down  to  capture  them,  which  they  succeeded  in 
doing  after  a sharp  contest.  This  occurred  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Chinese  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy 
the  British  vessels  by  means  of  fire-ships.  There 
was  an  interval  of  quiet  until  the  11th,  when  oper- 
ations were  resumed  against  the  Bogue  forts,  thirty 
miles  below  the  city,  the  strongest  fortifications  on 
the  river,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  British 
would  give  them  the  entire  command  of  the  stream. 
These  were  captured,  with  terrible  slaughter  of 
their  defenders,  and  at  the  latest  dates  active  hos- 
tilities were  going  on.  The  Chinese  have  set  fire 
to  the  foreign  mercantile  establishments,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  British  would  no  longer  spare  the 
city. 

The  Americans  have  also  become  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Chinese.  Some  time  previous  to 
the  English  difficulty,  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  Portsmouth  had  been  ordered  to  Whampoa,  in 
consequence  of  a rumor  that  the  rebels  were  de- 
scending upon  Canton.  Other  vessels  were  soon 
added  to  tbi  American  force.  During  the  progress 
of  the  hostilities,  an  American  trading  steamer  had 


been  fired  into  while  passing  the  Chinese  forts. 
Our  Consul*  Mr.  Perry,  demanded  redress,  which 
was  promised  by  the  Governor,  who  requested 
that  the  Americans  would  take  no  part  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  English.  Assurances  were  given 
that  they  would  remain  neutral  so  long  as  they 
were  unmolested.  It  seems  that  when  the  walls 
of  Canton  were  first  breached,  some  Americans 
had  taken  part  in  the  attack,*  and  had  even  dis- 
played our  flag  on  the  walls.  This  was  prompt- 
ly disavowed  by  Commodore  Foote.  On  the  loth 
of  November,  a boat  from  the  Portsmouth  was 
fired  into  from  the  lower  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  determ- 
ined to  take  the  fort.  The  next  day  an  attack  was 
made,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced ; but 
the  American  force  at  that  point  being  too  small 
to  warrant  landing  to  take  possession,  operations 
were  delayed  until  the  21st,  when  all  the  vessels 
were  concentrated,  and  a vigorous  assault  was 
made  upon  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
They  were  carried  one  after  another,  under  a heavy 
fire,  the  Chinese  driven  out,  and  the  forts  dis- 
mantled. These  were  four  in  number,  mounting 
in  all  165  heavy  guns,  which  were  either  destroyed 
or  rendered  useless.  The  American  loss  in  theso 
transactions  was  only  five  men  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  Very  little  damage  was  done  to  our 
vessels.  The  Americans,  having  accomplished 
their  purpose,  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest, 
to  await  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral.— There  is  also  a probability  that  the  French 
will  become  involved,  as  they  have  some  griev- 
ances to  settle.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  rebels,  who  are  in  the  neighborhood 
j of  Canton,  are  ready  to  take  part  with  the  foreign- 
ers against  the  Imperial  Government. 


I'itcrnn]  .Satires. 


The  reaction  from  the  flush  of  New  Year’s  pub- 
lications gives  us  an  unusually  scanty  record  of  im- 
portant books  for  the  past  month,  and  affords  but 
slight  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  our  critical  pen. 

One  of  the  most  readable  volumes  which  we  have 
received  since  our  last  issue  has  the  appropriate 
title  of  Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time,  by  Edmund  H. 
Sears,  a contribution  to  the  romance  of  history, 
in  which  fact  and  imagination  are  blended  in  dis- 
creet proportions,  with  a large  preponderance  of 
the  former.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
annals  of  the  Puritan  colony  in  Holland,  from 
which  was  selected  the  band  of  resolute  pilgrims 
who  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  In  his  fresh- 
ly-colored narrative,  Mr.  Sears  has  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  New  En- 
gland people,  in  its  perilous  ways  behind  the 
scenes  of  courts,  Parliaments,  and  battles,  and  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  neighbors  and  servants, 
wives  and  children.  A peculiar  interest  is  given 
to  his  pictures  from  the  fact  that  they  represent 
the  fortunes  of  a single  family  in  the  ancestral  line 
of  the  writer,  and  are  thus  clothed  with  a vivid, 
home-like  reality,  which  no  artistic  painting  can 
impart  to  the  mere  creations  of  fancy.  The  tone 
of  t^e  work  is  doubtless  too  grave  and  earnest  for 
the  reader  in  quest  only  of  amusement,  although 
its  elevation  of  thought,  and  its  frequent  touches 
of  natural  pathos,  can  not  fail  to  prove  attractive 
to  cultivated  and  contemplative  tastes.  Regarded 


in  a historical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  valuable 
for  its  accurate  discrimination  and  its  rich  and  im- 
pressive illustrations.  Mr.  Sears  earnestly  insists 
on  the  distinction,  which  is  often  lost  sight  ef,  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  Plymouth  settlement 
and  that  of  the  subsequent  Massachusetts  colony. 
But  this  distinction  is  essential  to  a true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  The  Ply- 
mouth emigrants  were  originally  from  an  humble 
agricultural  district  in  the  north  of  England.  They 
were  placed  in  that  station  of  life  which  holds  a 
happy  medium  between  poverty  and  riches.  Dwell- 
ing away  from  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the 
city,  “ amid  corn-fields,  and  sheep,  and  kine,”  they 
had  little  knowledge  either  of  the  world  or  books, 
and  consecrated  the  intervals  of  toil  by  communion 
with  God  and  meditation  on  Heaven.  After  they 
were  driven  out  of  England  they  remained  twelve 
years  in  Holland,  “shut  in  from  the  great  world 
among  themselves,  and  drawing  closer  than  ever 
around  the  Head  of  the  Church.”  With  all  their 
devotion  to  the  faith,  they  held  its  principles  in 
tolerance  and  love.  They  had  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  large-hearted  Robinson,  as  it  glows  through 
his  farewell  address.  So  early  as  1641,  almost 
within  twenty  years  of  their  first  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth, they  passed  an  ordinance  that  “ no  injunc- 
tion should  be  put  on  any  church  or  church-member 
as  to  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline,  whether  for 
substance  or  for  circumstance,  beside  the  command 
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of  the  Bible.”  They  left  each  man  free  to  inter- 
pret the  Bible  for  himself.  They  required  no  rela- 
tion of  private  experiences,  no  assent  to  special 
articles  of  faith,  but  godly  living  alone,  as  condi- 
tions of  admission  into  the  Church.  They  were 
friendly  to  all  sects,  not  excepting  the  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists,  which  at  that  time  were  the  objects 
of  such  general  ecclesiastical  odium.  Even  Roger 
Williams,  the  arch-heretic  of  his  day,  when  exiled 
from  Massachusetts,  found  cheer  and  comfort  in 
their  sympathy.  The  excellent  Winslow'  made  a 
journey  from  Plymouth  to  Providence,  to  take  him 
by  the  hand.  44  That  great  and  precious  soul,  Mr. 
Winslow,”  says  Roger  Williams,  “melted  and 
kindly  visited  me  at  Providence,  and  put  a piece 
of  gold  into  the  hands  of  my  wife  for  our  supply.” 

The  Massachusetts  colony  dates  nine  years  later 
than  that  of  Plymouth.  It  w*as  composed  of  an  en- 
tirely di  fie  rent  class  of  persons.  Its  leaders  were 
men  of  rank,  wealth,  legal  attainments,  and  liter- 
ary culture.  They  w ere  the  descendants  of  earls, 
lord-mayors,  and  gentlemen.  The  Massachusetts 
Company  W'as  formed  in  London,  and  men  who 
were  large  proprietors  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 
Bred  in  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  English  life, 
they  had  suffered  no  experience  of  poverty  and 
persecution.  They  were  not  separatists  from  the 
Established  Church — some  of  them  were  in  full 
communion  w ith  it — and,  in  general,  they  had  high 
notions  of  church  prerogative  and  infallibility. 
Their  emigration  to  America  was  attended  with 
comparatively  few  hardships.  They  came  over 
fifteen  hundred  in  a year,  bringing  their  wealth 
with  them.  Endicott,  the  leader  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  W'as 
a man  of  a cold,  saturnine,  intolerant  cast  of  char- 
acter. The  spirit  of  the  colony,  from  the  begin- 
ning, w as  one  of  bitterness  and  persecution.  The 
early  legislation  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  statesmanlike,  just,  and  liberal. 
No  code  of  blue  laws  was  ever  enacted  by  the  Pil- 
grims. The  Plymouth  records  exhibit  scarcely  an 
instance  of  the  espionage  over  private  rights  which 
marks  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. The  contrast  between  the  two  colonies, 
in  many  other  respects,  is  ably  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Sears.  His  linal  conclusion  is  amply  sustained  by 
fopts.  “To  this  day  the  Pilgrim  blood  flows  with 
less  foreign  intermixture  than  elsewhere  through 
the  veins  of  the  people  of  the  Cape ; and  in  toler- 
ant principles,  genial  spirit,  and  generous  bearing, 
in  religion  without  bigotry,  and  faith  warm  with 
the  ardors  of  charity,  may  be  traced,  after  two 
hundred  years,  some  moral  lineaments  of  the 
Scrooby  congregation.”  (Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.) 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Geometry , by  Professor  Docn- 
arty,  containing  a brief  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  science,  and  of  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry.  The  author  has  made  free  use  of 
the  labors  of  the  French  and  English  mathemati- 
cians, wherever  they  have  suited  his  purpose,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  volume,  the  special  features 
of  which  are  conciseness,  lucidity,  and  rigid  exact- 
ness of  expression.  It  w ell  sustains  the  reputation 
of  his  text-book  on  Algebra. 

Two  new  volumes  of  Harper’s  Classical  Library 
are  issued,  containing  the  translation  of  the  Trag- 
edies of  Euripides , by  Theoijokk  Alois  Buckley, 
in  literal  prose.  The  version  is  founded  on  the 
text  of  Dindorff,  and  is  accompanied  by  brief  and 
appropriate  notes. 


History  of  the  Invasion  and  Capture  of  Washing- 
ton, by  John  S.  Williams,  is  a narrative  of  the 
famous  Washington  campaign,  written  with  the 
view  of  removing  the  obloquy'  which  has  been  cast 
upon  the  American  troops  engaged  in  the  Battle 
of  Bladensburg.  The  author  has  made  diligent 
use  of  the  copious  materials  furnished  by  the  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  per- 
sonal statements  from  those  whose  position  at  the 
time  enabled  them  to  obtain  a correct, knowledge 
of  the  affair.  The  moral  which  he  attempts  to  de- 
duce from  the  history  is  favorable  to  the  character 
of  the  American  soldiery,  at  the  expense  of  the 
prominent  politicians  of  the  day.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Seven  Years'  Street-preaching  in  San  Francisco , by 
Rev.  W illiam  Taylor,  gives  a graphic  description 
of  a bold  and  successful  attempt,  by  an  enthusiastic 
Methodist  preacher,  to  “ beard  the  lion  in  his  den” 
among  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  The  brave 
soldier  of  the  cross  was  filled  w ith  the  spirit  of  his 
Master,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  vice  and 
wretchedness  in  whatever  form  they  made  their 
appearance.  Ilis  book  relates  many'  curious 
episodes  in  the  life  of  a city  minister,  and  shows 
throughout  an  unflinching  courage,  a resolute 
devotion  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  a re- 
markable power  of  adaptation  to  the  demands 
of  the  occasion  and  the  moment.  (Carlton  and 
Porter.) 

The  same  publishers  have  brought  out  a selec- 
tion from  the  itinerant  and  editorial  budget  of 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Watson,  entitled  Tales  and  Takings , 
consisting  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  contributors 
to  the  editor’s  paper  during  a long  connection  with 
the  press — of  fugitive  pieces  gathered  from  differ- 
ent sources — and,  in  a great  proportion,  of  his  own 
literary  productions.  The  sketches,  which  com- 
pose a large  part  of  its  contents,  are  marked  by 
their  vivacity  and  naturalness,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  not  a little  amusing.  A number  of 
portraitures  of  eminent  clergymen  show'  a happy 
gift  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  though 
draw'n,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  faithful  dis- 
crimination, their  frank  and  hearty  good-humor 
disarms  them  of  all  offending  qualities.  The  la- 
mented decease  of  the  author  just  before  the  vol- 
ume was  sent  to  press,  invests  it  with  a new  and 
melancholy'  interest. 

Villas  and  Ct  ttages : A series  of  Designs  prepared 
for.  execution  in  the  United  States,  by  Calvert 
Vaux.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
author  of  this  work  was  the  associate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Downing,  and  several  of  the  plans  which  it 
contains  wore  tho  product  of  their  united  expe- 
rience and  skill.  The  genuine  love  of  beauty*,  the 
excellent  taste,  and  the  admirable  good  sense  which 
gave  such  value  to  the  suggestions  of  the  distin- 
guished artist,  whose  early'  loss  was  a national 
calamity,  have  evidentlyr  left  their  traces  on  the 
composition  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Vaux  has  at- 
tempted to  furnish  such  designs  and  descriptions, 
to  those  who  are  about  to  build  in  the  country*,  as 
shall  effectually  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
domestic  rural  architecture.  While  his  w ork  bears 
the  impress  of  artistic  genius  and  sound  theoretical 
j principles,  it  abounds  in  the  practical  details  and 
minute  instructions  demanded  byr  those  who  wish 
to  make  only'  judicious  and  efficient  expenditures 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  three  hundred  choice  engravings,  and 
| its  typographical  beauty  is  a model. 
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AN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR  DOMESTIC  LIFE  ? 
— The  most  of  men  and  women  have  an  ideal 
of  Home.  Snch  is  the  nature  of  the  domestic  senti-  ! 
ment,  that  it  forms  an  easy  alliance  with  the  imag-  j 
ination,  and  borrows  from  it  both  a creative  and 
an  enlivening  influence.  It  is  not  a mere  instinct 1 
in  any  one ; for  thought  and  feeling,  quickened  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  endowed  with  a special 1 
capacity  for  growth  and  happiness,  are  constantly  ! 
striving  to  pour  a current  of  fresh  and  animating 
life  into  its  channels  of  action.  Go  into  the  hum-  j 
blest  cottage  in  the  land,  and  there  is  something 
more  within  its  walls  than  the  eye  can  discern. 
Bench,  table,  and  bed  are  not  the  only  furniture. 
The  rude  hearth,  with  its  unshapen  rock  and  am-  | 
pie  size,  has  another  fire  than  that  which  warms 
its  closely-gathered  circle.  Fancies  and  impulses 
are  there — artists  and  architects — working  joyfully  j 
because  of  the  inspiration  of  love.  All  men,  not  | 
degraded  by  passion  or  brutalized  by  crime,  are  ; 
poets,  painters,  sculptors  at  home.  The  heart  | 
can  not  live  in  a place  that  is  simply  a material  i 
dwelling.  Idealize  it  must,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
truthful  tenderness;  and,  rising  above  common 
images,  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  expressing  itself 
in  words  that  typify  Heaven.  Beautiful,  then,  is 
that  provision  of  our  Creator  by  which  every  man 
and  woman  has  a birthright  in  the  gladness  and 
glory  of  the  universe,  because  of  their  sympathy 
with  home.  It  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  create  tastes 
that  refine  our  grosser  elements,  and  make  them 
kindred  to  spiritual  affections ; to  awaken  aspira- 
tions that  wander  forth  from  the  soul  as  forerun- 
ners of  a worthier  future ; to  indicate  new  and  sub- 
limer  offices  of  character ; and  possess,  by  antici- 
pation, some  of  the  prerogatives  of  angel-life  in 
Paradise. 

No  ideal  of  the  mind  is  a vain  and  useless  thing. 
The  most  substantial  practicalness  is  often  found 
in  these  bright  imaginings,  and  they  serve  our 
needy  nature  far  beyond  the  range  of  common  util- 
ity. . Value  is  not  a term  coined,  like  money,  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  earth ; nor  can  the  commer- 
cial exchange  determine  all  questions  of  profit  and 
loss.  If  the  interests  of  our  higher  being  are  to 
settle  the  relations  of  all  objects  to  us,  then,  in- 
deed, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain,  as  they  form  the  bow  of  God’s  promise  in 
the  sky,  or  the  dew-drop  as  it  holds  the  firmament 
in  its  bosom,  or  the  apple-blossom  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  or  any  other  of  the  myriad  beauties  of  the 
universe,  may  contribute  as  much  to  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race  as  the  more  ostensi- 
ble means  that  promote  his  outward  good.  For 
man  is  much  more  than  a creature  of  civilization. 
The  animal  in  him  is  not  only  to  be  tamed  and 
fed  and  clothed,  but  the  glorious  spirit,  breathed 
into  him  by  Jeho.vah,  is  to  receive  its  share  of  life 
from  the  economy  around  him,  and  mature  itself 
for  an  awaiting  destiny.  Man  can  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  If  he  were  confined  to  that  food,  he 
would  soon  fatten  into  a devil.  There  are,  there- 
fore, golden  seasons  for  the  soul — harvests  gath- 
ered not  into  barns — vines,  that  yield  no  purple 
fruits,  and  yet  lay  their  summer  foliage  over  richer 
gifts.  To  its  largest  extent,  Nature  seeks  to  serve 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  offering  alike  to  its 
perceptions  and  its  joys  the  privilege  of  commun- 
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ion  with  whatever  is  fair  and  noble  in  creation.  It 
is  the  beneficent  parent  of  the  ideal  and  the  real ; 
and  though  we  distinguish  them  by  different 
names,  yet,  in  their  final  purpose  and  meaning 
are  they  one,  in  revealing  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  tend  to  lead  us.  In  nothing  is  this 
gracious  kindness  more  manifest  than  in  the  spe- 
cial fullness  of  its  plans  for  the  culture  of  the 
heart.  The  wide  world  is  for  the  race,  as  a race, 
but  home  is  a superadded  world  for  the  heart;  and 
as  Jehovah  in  his  ancient  temple  would  have  an 
exclusive  chamber,  adorned  with  superior  grace, 
for  his  selecter  dwelling,  so  hath  he  ordered  that 
the  spirit  shall  here  be  shut  in  from  landscape  and 
sky,  no  less  than  from  friendship  and  business,  and 
be  left  alone  with  its  high  offices  of  meditation  and 
worship.  We  study  Providence  on  the  great  thea- 
tre of  life,  wrhere  men  struggle,  where  nations  rise 
and  fall,  where  mighty  agencies  convulse  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  fulfill  the  decrees  of  mercy 
or  vengeance.  But  there  is  nowhere  such  a Prov- 
idence as  w'atches  over  the  heart  and  the  home.  It 
works  most  wondrously  here.  Not  only  are  chil- 
dren born  there,  but  likewise  all  that  is  great  and 
good.  It  is  the  divine  nursery  for  science  and  art, 
for  philantlirppy  and  piety.  Without  it,  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  world  could  not  enrich  a single  hand, 
nor  its  splendors  confer  lustre  on  a solitary  brow. 
Here  men  and  women  are  made  most  sensible  of 
the  image  of  God  ; here  they  are  trained  i.nd  'dis- 
ciplined to  lofty  aims  and  vast  endeavors ; here 
they  arc  chosen  and  called,  baptized,  anointed, 
robed,  and  crowned;  here  Heaven  originates 
events  and  ordains  victories;  here  poets  receive 
their  lyres,  and  chieftains  are  girded  for  conflict, 
and  rulers  are  inaugurated  for  the  obedience  of 
mankind.  It  is  a topic  common  to  pulpit  and 
press,  and,  outlasting  all  others,  is  never  ex- 
hausted. Home  has  created  more  fiction,  writ- 
ten more  songs,  recorded  more  biographies,  ut- 
tered more  maxims,  inspired  more  eloquence,  and 
even  fills  a larger  space  in  the  Bible  than  any 
thing  else.  Men  never  weary  of  it.  The  fireside, 
the  old  arm-chair,  the  cradle  of  infancy,  and  the 
couch  of  age,  the  family  table,  and  evening  parlor, 
have  an  immunity  from  the  familiarity  that  takes 
the  edge  from  novelty,  and  the  commonplace  te- 
diousness that  robs  the  mind  of  its  elastic  tone. 
Love  renews  its  youth  every  day,  and  home  is  re- 
newed with  it.  The  household  incidents  of  every 
hour  do  more  to  keep  thought  and  hope  alive  in 
the  soul  than  all  the  excitements  of  enterprise  and 
ambition,  and,  despite  of  care  and  anxiety,  they 
send  a steady  stream  of  vigor  through  motives  and 
sentiments  that  would  otherwise  decay.  The 
beautiful  things  that  never  die  out  of  men’s  mem- 
ories— never  become  superannuated — never  have 
their  morning  light  darkened  or  their  early  fresh- 
ness exhaled — are  heavenly  witnesses  to  the  noble 
immortality  of  pure  affections.  Whatever  else 
this  frail  and  feeble  world  fails  in,  it  never  with- 
holds its  princely  revenues  from  the  heart  of  love ; 
for  God  is  love,  and  he  hath  made  the  earth  and  all 
in  it  to  express  this  truth,  and  minister  to  it  in  his 
creatures. 

If  such  are  the  offices  of  the  domestic  sentiment, 
men  and  women  ought  surely  to  feel  that  it  con- 
tains the  elements  of  their  most  enduring  strength 
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and  their  highest  happiness.  The  misfortune  of 
our  race  is,  that  either  it  has  no  faith  at  all  in  this 
cardinal  fact,  or  its  faith  is  so  weak  as  to  be  pra<> 
tically  inert  and  inoperative.  And  just  here  lies 
the  first  serious  difficulty  in  realizing  the  true  art 
of  life.  Men  and  women  lack  a genuine,  high- 
minded,  bold-hearted  faith  in  the  capacity  of  this 
sentiment  to  answer  its  noble  ends.  Poetic  fer- 
vors and  romantic  enthusiasms  we  have  abundant- 
ly ; but  where  shall  we  find  that  simple,  loving, 
generous  trust  in  the  might  of  home  and  love  to 
develop  our  being,  and,  under  Christian  influence, 
restore  its  lost  inheritance  of  blessedness?  One 
thinks  of  home  as  a charming  convenience;  an- 
other, as  a delightful  comfort;  a third,  as  an  ele- 
gant luxury ; and  it  is  fashioned  and  formed 
agreeably  to  their  ideas.  It  is  a mere  earthly 
thing.  At  the  first  glance,  it  looks  like  a great 
advance  on  the  den  of  the  wild  beast,  but  when 
viewed  more  closely,  how  far  removed  is  it  from 
the  nest  of  tho  bird,  the  hole  of  the  fox,  or  the  cave 
of  the  hyena?  The  animal  is  alike  satisfied  in 
each  ; and  though,  in  the  case  of  man,  certain  sen- 
timents and  impulses  are  excited  and  pleased,  yet 
the  distinctive  province  of  his  home  is  not  fulfilled. 
A man  may  be  sheltered  by  its  roof,  protected  by 
its  walls,  fed  by  its  table,  and  refreshed  by  its  re- 
pose ; he  may  even  have  its  tasteful  enjoyments  in 
its  ornamented  halls,  and  an  intellectual  banquet 
in  its  capacious  library ; sense  and  intellect  may 
be  royally  served  by  that  multiplied  ministry  which 
modern  art  has  introduced,  and  yet  the  scene  of  all 
this  service  and  show  may  be  no  home.  The  just 
ideal  of  home,  as  God’s  institution,  extends  far  be- 
yond body  and  intellect.  Men  and  women  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  its  sanctities  that  they  may 
understand  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature  through 
the  instrumentality  of  sympathy,  grow  into  each 
other,  draw  the  supplies  of  expanding  life  from 
mutual  resources,  and  learn  how  the  union  of  affec- 
tions perfects  individuality,  and  makes  each  nobler 
in  the  sphere  where  God  has  put  them.  Such  a 
conception  of  home  is  necessary  to  every  heart  that 
would  give  exercise  to  profound  sentiment  and  in- 
tense feeling.  Any  faith  that  falls  short  of  this 
deep  and  devout  conviction,  robs  the  soul  of  its 
richest  earthly  patrimony.  Human  nature,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  too  wayward  and  imperfect 
to  experience  a near  approach  to  this  standard. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  a mighty  moral  power 
in  a high  ideal,  even  if  we  fail  to  attain  it. 

Civilization  has  done  much  for  us.  It  has 
wrought  wonders ; and,  indeed,  it  has  made  won- 
ders cease  to  be  wonderful.  Our  sense  of  novelty 
lias  been  taxed  until  it  has  lost  its  keen  sensitive- 
ness, and  often  there  would  be  relief  if  it  could 
shrink  behind  the  shadow  of  familiarity.  Ad- 
miration is  quite  exhausted,  and  a sober  man 
sometimes  prays  that  he  may  have  a short  respite, 
and  recruit  the  overstrained  faculty.  What  was 
once  thought  extravagant  language  is  now  very 
ordinary  talk.  We  have  compounded  adjectives, 
intensified  verbs,  and  sublimated  phrases,  until 
lexicography  threatens  our  brains  with  madness. 
The  present  age  is  an  endless  topic  for  eulogy,  and 
our  oratory  is  fairly  outdone  in  efforts  to  award  it 
justice.  Modem  civilization — American  civiliza- 
tion— has  contributed  greatly  to  our  advancement. 
But  what  has  it  done  for  our  homes  ? 

Our  homes  are  large  debtors,  in  every  item  of 
physical  comfort,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
construction  of  houses,  in  their  adaptation  to  cli- 


mate ; in  arrangements  for  warming,  ventilating, 
bathing,  cooking — in  every  thing  that  has  refer- 
ence to  animal  life — we  have  made  remarkable 
progress.  Where  men  can  command  the  means, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  erect  and  furnish 
dwellings  that  have  never  been  equaled.  Nor 
have  the  rich  only  gained  in  this  respect ; for  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances  are  how  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  domestic  comforts  that 
were  once  the  privilege  of  the  few.  But  even  here 
it  must  be  admitted  that  false  views  have  pervert- 
ed the  tastes  of  our  people.  Good  sense — w hich  in 
this  matter  is  synonymous  with  correct  art — can 
not  but  condemn  the  lavish  expenditure  and  am- 
bitious pretensions  of  so  many  of  our  modern  man- 
sions. If  an  English  lord  build  a superb  palace, 
there  is  a conventional  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that 
his  residence  represents  a social  distinction.  His 
position  in  the  nation  goes  into  stone  and  mortar. 
But,  with  us,  a home  is  simply  and  entirely  a do- 
mestic affair.  It  expresses  nothing  beyond  an 
abode  for  a family.  There  is  no  heraldry  to  vin- 
dicate; no  class-homage  to  inspire;  no  artificial 
claims  to  uphold.  The  idea  of  home,  as  home, 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  transcended.  If  we  were 
to  build  a Parthenon  or  a cathedral  to  live  in,  the 
ridiculousness  would  be  apparent  to  every  eye; 
and  yet  there  are  scores  of  persons  in  our  country 
who  violate  quite  as  strikingly  all  sound  sense  and 
taste  in  their  domestic  edifices.  Extravagance  and 
ostentation  are  here  utterly  out  of  place.  The  quiet 
sentiment;  the  gentle,  winning,  confiding  love; 
the  serene  and  hallowed  associations  that  cluster 
around  the  idea  of  home,  are  shockingly  sacrificed 
in  our  fashionable  houses.  They  are  potent  satires 
on  the  hearts  of  the  builders.  One  can  not  help 
looking  on  them  as  huge  advertisements  of  trade 
and  commerce — as  monuments  of  successful  busi- 
ness— rather  than  domestic  retreats  from  the  world. 
The  internal  arrangements  are  no  better.  Gilding 
and  carving,  upholstery  and  furniture,  suggest  any 
thing  but  repose — the  essential  feature  of  a rational, 
agreeable  home.  The  same  spirit  of  worldliness — 
its  gay  frivolities,  its  dazzling  appeal  to  other 
people’s  eyes,  its  lavish  folly  to  secure  applause- 
are  rampant  here.  If  the  outside  stands  for  the 
man  of  ships,  and  factories,  and  stocks,  the  inside 
is  an  equally  cunning  device  for  the  woman  ef 
worldly  fashion  to  publish  her  opera  and  ball-room 
proclivities.  Between  the  industrious  vanity  of 
the  two,  much  of  Fifth  Avenue  has  no  more  of  a 
genuine  domestic  look  and  air  than  Broadway  or 
Wall  Street. 

But  these  winter  fortresses  that  line  our  pomp- 
ous avenues  are  the  exception.  And  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  a vitiating  taste  is  spreading  among  our 
people.  A disposition  is  manifested  every  where 
to  make  home  a scene  for  public  display.  The 
main  study  is  to  strike  the  visitor.  Go  into  the 
homes  of  our  middle  classes,  and  see  what  an  un- 
due proportion  of  expense  is  laid  out  in  the  parlor. 
So  far  as  the  cost  of  furniture  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  house.  The  chamber,  the  dining-room,  and 
all  the  other  apartments  are  expertly  defrauded  to 
captivate  a small  evening  company ; and  for  the 
admiration  of  a morning  call,  kitchen  and  nursery 
are  sorely  taxed.  These  are  not  good  indications. 
A healthy,  happy,  domestic  life  requires  above  qv- 
ery  thing  else,  that  its  arrangements  shoald  have 
reference  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  family. 
It  is  as  the  family  dwelling,  the  family  world,  that 
the  home  should  be  organized.  Visitors,  enter- 
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tainments,  parties,  are  mere  incidents.  But  the 
tendency  in  our  country  is  to  reverse  the  natural 
order.  We  make  the  rule  the  exception.  And  in 
this  way  the  architecture  of  our  houses,  our  furni- 
ture, and  our  whole  domestic  system,  are  lifted 
out  of  privacy,  and  transferred  into  the  public 
arena.  Fireside  and  table  are  mortgaged  to  the 
omnivorous  public.  Its  great,  glaring  eye  must 
be  filled ; its  boa-constrictor  appetite  must  be  ap- 
peased. Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  domestic  vir- 
tues to  thrive  under  such  tuition?  The  outside 
world,  whether  it  be  business  or  pleasure,  must  be 
kept  outside,  if  we  would  have  a home  that  shall 
cultivate  gentle  and  beautiful  affections,  exalt 
taste,  ennoble  habit,  and  minister  a soothing  balm 
to  care  and  trouble.  It  must  be  tranquil,  retired, 
personal  life.  Friends  and  acquaintances  ought  to 
ahare  its  hospitality,  but  never  in  such  a shape  as 
to  set  aside  the  true  aspects  of  home.  Welcome 
them  heartily,  and  honor  them  in  your  generous 
treatment ; but  let  it  be  in  a spirit  that  shall  sub- 
ordinate fashion,  etiquette,  and  society  to  home- 
bred excellence.  The  tables  are  now  completely 
turned.  Our  social  festivities  are  out-of-door 
shows ; street-carnivals  within  walls.  People  go 
away  with  all  their  recollections  in  their  stomachs. 
The  thought  of  a domestic  entertainment  never 
touches  even  the  circumference  of  their  heads.  It 
is  a reunion  of  gossips  and  gormandizers.  The 
whole  thing  is  a farce  in  the  way  of  private  theat- 
ricals, and  the  getters-up  are  paid  for  their  infinite 
pains  by  meaningless  compliments,  with  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  sundry  bills,  long  enough  to 
sound  the  depths  of  a royal  exchequer. 

A prominent  and  general  defect  in  the  domestic 
society  of  our  country,  is  the  excessive  devotion  to 
business,  which  is  so  marked  a characteristic  of 
onr  habits.  Although  this  evil  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  circumstances,  acting  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
enterprising  men  of  the  day,  yet  its  influence  is 
probably  more  pernicious,  at  least  in  its  present 
effects,  than  any  other  cause  that  is  operating 
on  our  social  life.  A fair  portion  of  every  man's 
time  is  justly  due  to  his  wife  and  children ; and  if 
it  is  denied  them,  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
robbery.  They  suffer  a moral  privation  for  which 
he  can  not  atone  by  splendid  success  in  making 
money.  Let  him  not  think  that  the  hours  sacred 
to  domestic  instruction  an4  enjoyment,  if  spent  in 
honest  and  honorable  labor,  will  not  avenge  them- 
selves on  him  and  his  household.  No  matter  how 
pure  the  motive  may  be,  the  consequences  will  not 
be  averted.  Love  has  its  duties  that  must  be  dis- 
charged; and  of  all  love,  married  love  is  most 
acutely  sensitive  to  its  obligations.  It  is  not  an 
affection  that  may  be  left  to  its  own  spontaneous 
growth,  but  one  to  be  watched  and  nurtured  with 
daily  care  and  kindly  solicitude.  To  keep  alive 
the  beautiful  and  truthful  simplicity  of  early  feel- 
ing ; to  perpetuate  and  deepen  the  delicate  glow  of 
romance  that  then  overspread  the  scenes  of  exist- 
ence; to  interchange  those  thoughts  and  sympa- 
thies which  make  the  life  of  one  the  property  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  other ; to  be  kindred  in  tastes, 
tempers,  and  pursuits ; and  to  be  so  vitally  united 
a a to  render  marriage  the  natural  expression  of  a 
common  nature  and  destiny — this  is  surely  a great 
and  divine  task,  that  demands  no  mean  skill,  no 
chance  art,  and  for  which  time  and  occasion  and 
circumstances  are  to  be  held  in  rigid  reserve. 
Harried  people  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  each  oth- 
er's character  and  happiness  are  a constant  trust, 
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requiring  no  small  wisdom  in  its  management 
They  are  to  be  more  than  a mutual  help  and  com- 
fort, for  Providence  means  them  to  educate  each 
other,  aud,  by  the  agency  of  a common  tie  and  a 
common  interest,  penetrating  every  faculty  and 
sentiment,  to  form  their  nature  in  harmony  with 
its  social  purposes.  Such  a work  a9  this — the 
highest  and  holiest  that  can  engage  man  and  wo- 
man— is  certainly  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
refuse  bits  and  shreds  of  time  that  are  usually  left 
after  business  has  exhausted  mind  and  muscles. 
But  this  is  the  current  style  of  our  life.  The 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  speculator,  eats  up  the 
husband,  and  the  skeleton  of  his  former  self  is  all 
that  remains  to  the  wife  and  the  household.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  domestic  infidelity  is  increasing 
among  us  ? Is  it  any  wonder  that  misery  is  creep- 
ing into  so  many  of  our  homes,  and  laying  its  black 
shadows  around  the  table  and  the  fireside  ? There 
can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  our  women,  as  a 
whole,  are  degenerating.  And  out*  married  women 
head  the  list  in  extravagance,  folly,  and  other  evils. 
This,  too,  when  we  have  more  to  make  us  content- 
ed and  happy  than  any  people.  We  apprehend  that 
the  cause  of  this  social  deterioration  is  not  occult 
and  mysterious.  It  is  patent  to  all  eyes.  Our 
civilization  is  founded  too  much  on  the  basis  of 
business,  instead  of  resting,  where  God  has  placed 
it,  on  the  life  and  love  of  the  household.  If  our 
women  were  made  happier  at  home,  they  would 
not  be  so  prone  to  seek  false  and  pernicious  excite- 
ments abroad.  If  their  husbands  did  not  neglect 
them  so  shamefully,  they  would  seldom  show  that 
morbid  passion,  now  spreading  among  them,  for 
gratifications  that  are  wretched  substitutes  for  the 
blessedness  of  the  domestic  circle. 

It  is  easy  to  purchase  success  in  business  at  too 
dear  a price.  If  men  will  barter  away  a pair  of 
good  eyes,  a sound  nervous  system,  a healthy  di- 
gestion, and  the  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
improvement,  for  a few  extra  thousand  dollars, 
they  are  less  shrewd  than  they  are  in  other  com- 
mercial transactions.  But  there  are  some  other 
items  in  this  scale  of  profit  and  loss.  Your  pros- 
perous man  frequently  trades  off  his  wife  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Eastern  nations  buy  their 
wives ; but  we  often  sell  ours,  and  pocket  the  prof- 
its. And  when  the  successful  man  has  amassed  a 
fortune,  what  sort  of  a home  has  he  for  its  enjoy- 
ment? The  statuary  that  he  puts  there  rebukes 
the  mock-life  around  it;  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  that  ought  to  be  significant  emblems  of  the 
joy  and  brightness  of  his  family,  only  suggest  the 
dreams  that  his  youth  indulged.  Men  ought  to 
know  that  while  Home  is  not  a hard  master,  or 
an  inexorable  tyrant,  it  is  yet  a divine  authority, 
whose  laws  are  not  to  be  trampled  down  with  im- 
punity. It  will  not  let  the  offender  escape.  It 
accepts  no  pleas  in  abatement,  and  forgives  no  mis- 
takes. Errors  of  judgment  are  held  to  a strict  ac- 
countability, as  well  as  vices  of  conduct.  Too 
many  of  our  men  ignore  this  sanctity  of  home-law. 
Their  fit  title  is — a business-sex.  Kind  and  affec- 
tionate they  may  be,  but  not  in  a wise  and  proper 
way.  Wives  and  children  need  something  besides 
good  sentiments  and  full  purses.  They  want  at- 
tention, counsel,  sympathy,  heart-succor  and  heart- 
support.  Denied  these  gracious  offices  on  the  part 
of  husband  and  father,  what  else  can  be  expected 
but  disorder  and  distress  at  home  ? 

Nor  ought  another  point  to  be  overlooked.  So- 
ciety has  now  so  much  machinery  in  it,  that  we  are 
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readily  betrayed  into  a substitution  of  its  action  for 
our  own.  We  have  good  schools ; we  pay  them 
well;  and,  forsooth,  the  obligation  of  the  parent 
to  educate  his  child  is  discharged  by  committing 
him  to  the  teacher.  We  can  buy  books  for  wife 
and  children.  Here,  too,  are  the  morning  papers 
and  the  monthly  magazines.  They  can  do  our 
talking.  Sabbath-schools  come  in  opportunely,  to 
relieve  us  of  moral  and  religious  culture.  Money 
can  hire  a nurse  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Money 
can  buy  the  news,  and  all  other  intelligence. 
Money  can  secure  all  kinds  of  agents  on  whom 
parental  responsibility  may  be  shifted.  Our  whole 
social  system  is  crow  ded  with  these  proxies.  Such 
instruments  are  invaluable  so  long  as  they  are  used 
as  mere  aids  to  the  parent.  But  every  observer 
knows  that  in  a vast  many  cases  they  are  not  em- 
ployed as  adjuncts  to  parental  effort.  And  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  evil  of  modern  society; 
viz.,  the  excessive  reliance  on  outside  machinery  to 
do  the  work  of  home.  A few’  years  since,  when  the 
world  was  not  quite  so  much  blessed  with  gifted 
people,  who  could  be  harnessed  in  your  traces,  it 
was  customary  for  parents  to  do  their  own  work. 
Their  minds  were  in  active  and  constant  contact 
with  their  children ; their  talents  w'ere  exerted  in 
the  domestic  circle ; their  knowledge  was  at  the 
service  of  the  family,  and  their  delight  was  to 
comment  on  useful  maxims,  illustrate  great  truths, 
give  wholesome  advice,  and  inspire  laudable  am- 
bition. All  of  us  are  aware  what  a falling  off  there 
is  in  this  particular.  Household  talk,  as  once 
known,  is  becoming  rarer  every  day.  Children 
are  taught  abroad  how  to  be  men  and  women ; and 
not  only  are  their  manners  formed  by  professional 
teachers  of  behavior,  but  the  principles  which  are 
to  guide  them  in  after  life,  are  often  left  to  the 
capricious  instructions  of  such  as  have  no  vital  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  What  a contravention  this  of 
the  divine  plan  ! External  aids  may  be  wisely  in- 
voked to  assist  in  the  proper  development  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  but  the  essential  sentiments  of 
character,  as  w ell  as  most  of  what  constitutes  the 
true  growth  of  intellect,  must  be  communicated 
through  home-agency  alone.  The  fruits  of  this 
false  method  of  training  are  already  startling 
enough  to  awaken  anxiety.  Young  America  is  a 
product  of  the  outside  world,  where  the  heart  is 
stimulated  before  its  time,  and  the  imagination  is 
captivated  ere  reason  and  common  sense  have  ac- 
quired their  first  lessons  in  the  realities  of  human 
experience.  Nature  sheathes  the  young  flower 
beneath  the  hardy  covering  of  the  bud,  and  opens 
it  slowly  to  the  air  and  light.  Modern  education 
is  in  hot  haste  to  strip  off  the  protections  of  the 
sensibilities,  and  expose  them  to  the  excitements 
that  kindle  fever  in  the  blood. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  our  society  is  pretty 
much  a democracy  of  young  people.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  immature  intellect,  unfit  to  minister  to 
the  pleasure  or  profit  of  others.  Not  only  is  our 
social  intercourse  robbed  of  some  of  its  chief  charms 
by  making  age  a mere  appendage  to  the  drawing- 
room, but  persons  in  middle-life  have  not  half  the 
influence  which  they  should  exert.  The  rule  is 
for  the  foreground  of  the  canvas  to  be  occupied 
with  very  slim  figures  in  very  uneasy  attire,  while 
the  background  is  given  to  dim,  mystical  person- 
ages, stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  cold  spectators. 
“ It’s  a sad  country  to  get  old  in,”  said  an  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  American  gentleman  to  us 
some  time  since.  “ I never  wish  to  be  an  old  man 


in  the  United  States.”  Verily,  there  is  truth  in  it. 
Nor  would  it  be  quite  so  bad,  if  this  statute  of  lim- 
itation were  applied  to  the  really  old.  But  age  in 
this  country’  is  not  measured  by  years  but  by  the 
suffrages  of  our  sovereigns,  fresh  from  boarding- 
schools  and  colleges.  Men  of  forty,  women  at 
thirty-five,  are  voted  old  ; a sentence  of  exclusion 
is  passed  upon  them,  and  henceforth,  too  young  to 
die,  and  too  old  to  live,  they  drag  out  an  anomalous 
existence  by  virtue  of  nerves  and  muscles  that  hap- 
pen to  be  independent  of  social  edicts.  Three 
score  years  and  ten — bless  the  dear  Psalmist — 
w hat  a patriarch  he,  among  the  oldest  of  the  ven- 
erable fogies ! Our  psalmB  celebrate  u sweet  six- 
teen,” and  if,  b}r  some  strange  luck,  44  Old  Hun- 
dred” has  escaped,  it  is  put  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Sunday  orchestra.  Our  music  is  an  anomaly  for 
the  benefit  of  young  girls  and  the  piano.  That 
44ubiquitous”:instrument  for  American  homes  may 
l»e  defined  to  be— a costly  piece  of  furniture,  sup- 
plementary to  the,  toilet,  that  allows  prospective 
ladies  to  practice  Ithe  arts  of  distraction  until  the 
expiration  of  their  second  decade.  Nor  do  we  fare 
much  better  in  popular  literature.  Three-fourths 
of  our  literary  papers  and  magazines  are  prepared 
to  suit  the  tastes  and  habits  of  our  half-grown 
population.  Limited  within  reasonable  bounds, 
all  this  would  be  proper  and  commendable.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  young  is  a beautiful  virtue,  worthy 
of  all  praise ; but  where  sympathy  becomes  so  ex- 
cessive, it  is  worse  than  a weakness  ; it  is  a social 
vice,  that  impairs  the  vigorous  growth  and  healthy 
life  of  society. 

Aside  from  these  evils,  there  are  other  pernicious 
influences  at  work  in  our  domestic  society  that 
threaten  us  with  injury.  * One  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve the  characteristics  of  the  day,  must  have  of- 
ten noticed  what  a growing  indisposition  there  is 
among  our  women  to  submit  to  the  care  and  duty 
of  housekeeping,  and  how  eager  they  are  to  throw 
them  off.  Time  was,  when  a home  of  your  own 
was  an  object  ardently  desired,  and  hearts  pledged 
to  each  other  looked  to  the  quiet  companionship  of 
its  wallB  as  the  consummation  of  earthly  bliss.  A 
wife  without  a home  was  scarcely  considered  a 
wife  at  all.  Our  old-fashioned  fathers  and  moth- 
ers reasoned,  that  if  two  loving  souls  united  them- 
selves in  the  bands  of  matrimony,  a home  was  es- 
sential to  rivet  those  bands  firmly  and  closely 
around  them.  The  honeymoon  over,  thither  they 
went,  and  beneath  their  own  roof  found  a genial 
occupancy  for  their  time  in  the  responsibilities  of 
their  daily  tasks.  And  they  were  true  to  nature 
in  the  act;  for  married  life  demands,  with  the 
force  of  an  instinct,  a home  for  itself.  Nor  can  we 
see  how  the  completeness  of  marriage  can  ever  be 
realized — how  its  full  measure  of  joy  can  be  at- 
tained, how’  its  sacrifices  can  be  nobly  made,  and 
its  patient,  soothing,  inspiring  vocation  be  ful- 
filled—except  in  such  a home.  Is  there  nothing 
in  having  a table,  a fireside,  a pleasant  porch, 
shady  walks,  cheerful  flowers,  that  you  can  call 
your  own?  The  commonest  article  of  furniture 
borrow’s  new  associations  if  it  has  a place  in  your 
own  dwelling  ; and  chairs,  carpets,  curtains,  draw 
a charm  from  the  w’alls  that  shut  you  in  from  the 
world.  Man  and  wife  are  never  perfectly  them- 
selves any  where  else,  nor  can  they  ever  learn  to 
depend  on  each  other — to  think,  plan,  talk,  labor, 
and  suffer  for  mutual  benefit — unless  they  are  thus 
separated  from  outside  connections,  and  dedicated 
to  each  other’s  service  and  joy. 
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Boarding>houses  were  once  for  young  single  gen- 
tlemen and  bachelors.  Good  days  were  those, 
when  they  lived  in  easy  content,  fearing  no  evil. 
But  the  advancing  wave  of  civilization  has  inun- 
dated them,  and  they  have  betaken  themselves  to 
club-houses  for  security  against  noisy  Irish  nurses 
and  brawling  babies.  See,  too,  the  great  hotels. 
Is  all  the  world  on  a furlough  from  home,  that 
these  huge  establishments  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date them  ? The  stranger  is  soon  let  into  the  se- 
cret. Taking  a hint  from  the  size  of  a Southern 
plantation  or  a Western  prairie  farm,  the  cunning 
architect  puts  a good  slice  of  the  continent  into 
walls,  passages,  chambers,  and  parlors ; and  as  you 
wander  through  these  winding  ways,  you  indulge 
a childish  wonder  how  the  labyrinths  of  Egypt  and 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  have  suddenly  reappeared 
on  this  remote  hemisphere.  But  it’s  a new  world ! 
Indeed  it  is — new  in  more  senses  than  one — and 
this  is  among  the  things  that  make  good  its  boast- 
ful title.  Now  the  idea  of  converting  such  a place 
into  a family  home  is  a more  ridiculous  problem 
than  ever  alchemy  proposed.  You  may  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  wear  fine  clothes,  and  promenade  fine  rooms 
in  it,  but  you  can  not  graft  a domestic  idea  on  it. 
Compared  with  home,  the  atmosphere,  scenery, 
habits,  are  as  different  as  the  poles  are  from  the 
tropics.  You  might  as  well  exhaust  your  ingenu- 
ity on  perpetual  motion,  as  waste  it  here  in  efforts 
to  enjoy  a home. 

Our  summing-up  must  be  short.  The  heart  of 
our  country  lives  in  its  homes,  and  after  all  the  elo- 
quent things  we  say  about  republican  rights,  the 
final  test  of  institutions  is  in  the  domestic  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  The  world  is  an  enjoyable  place 
just  so  far  as  we  can  render  it  tributary  to  our 
homes ; and  freedom  is  a blessing  exactly  up  to 
the  measure  that  we  improve  its  privileges  in  form- 
ing ourselves  after  the  divine  ideal  of  noble  men 
and  women.  Side  by  side  stand  the  Altar  of  Lib- 
erty and  the  Altar  of  Home ; and  if  Christianity 
has  lighted  their  flames,  let  us  never  forget  that  it 
is  from  those  flames,  burning  heavenward  with 
steady  strength  of  warmth  and  lustre,  that  Provi- 
dence brings  the  fiery  swords  which  arm  us  for  our 
highest  achievements  and  our  grandest  victories. 

ifMtor’s  (fflBg  (fjiflir. 

ISHING,  the  other  day,  to  give  the  old  Easy 
Chair  the  benefit  of  a change  of  air,  we 
placed  it  upon  wheels,  as  we  have  done  before, 
and  away  we  glided,  leaving  the  city  and  care  be- 
hind. Away  we  glided,  following  the  river,  toward 
the  Rome  and  Constantinople  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  a vigor  as  of  earlv-stirring  sap  possessed  the 
legs  and  arms  of  the  Chair  as  the  Palisades,  streaked 
with  snow,  rose  even  warmly  against  the  west,  as  if 
drawn  up  in  sudden  and  orderly  array  to  do  hom- 
age, and  the  “long  light”  of  declining  day  Btruck 
across  the  little  ice-fields  and  fragments  that  were 
strewn  along  the  river. 

If  you  would  follow  Kane,  and  see  what  he  saw, 
you  have  only  to  embark  in  the  cars  for  the  New 
York  Rome  and  Constantinople,  sitting  westward 
in  the  car  and  looking  out  at  the  window.  Floes, 
hummocks,  drift-ice,  field-ice,  are  all  before  your 
eyes;  and  some  venturesome  sloop,  some  heroic 
schooner,  which  has  sought  to  baffle  the  Arctic  rig- 
ors of  the  year,  and  penetrate  to  remote  Peekskill 
or  fabulous  Sing  Sing,  lies  “nipped”  in  the  very 
bud  of  its  undertaking,  and  sita  in  icy  stocks  in  a 


calm  deeper  than  it  knew  since  it  stood  nascent  in 
the  shipyard. 

If,  by  good  chance,  a light  fog  come  creeping  up 
from  the  bay,  or  a snow-flurry  shuts  out  the  friendly 
and  grave  Palisades,  then  you  have  the  boundless 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Pole.  The 
plain  of  jagged  ice-heaps  stretches  away  and  hides 
itself,  telling  no  story,  with  the  pitiless  silence  of 
desolation,  deep  in  the  obscure.  There,  haply,  lies 
the  open  ocean ! There  are  the  calm  blue  waters 
on  the  very  crown  of  the  earth ! There  the  un- 
known birds  flutter,  and  dip,  and  sail  majestic  over 
the  untracked  sea!  There  blows  the  balmier  air 
over  soft,  green  shores,  waiting  to  bo  breathed  by 
the  bold  mariners  who  have  dared  so  bravely  and 
so  well!  There — why  not? — Sir  John  and  his 
crew,  as  of  old  the  Spaniards  in  equatorial  lati- 
tudes, eat  the  new  lotus  and  dream  away  delight- 
ful days ! There  lies  the  ice-girdled  paradise  that 
allures  and  justifies  forever  the  irrepressible  pur- 
suit. 

Not  so— yet  as  the  Easy  Chair  rests  at  that  swift 
window  over  the  river,  so  it  seems  and  so  it  might 
be.  But  the  mild  Hackensack  slopes  and  sweet 
New  Jersey  are  paradisaical  only  to  an  eye  and 
mind  befogged. 

“ It  is  a pleasant  thing  to  go  into  the  country,” 
even  in  winter,  provided  always  that  you  go  to 
Dingley  Dell  or  to  Chestnut  Cottage.  To  hear  the 
soft  rustle  of  snow  about  your  window,  as  a sere- 
nade, is  also  a pleasant  thing  in  the  ancestral  halls 
of  the  Sparrowgrasses.  Before  a blazing  fire  to 
stretch  the  legs  of  a Chair  which  have  been  warped 
and  split  with  the  unkindly  fervor  of  a furnace, 
and  to  gaze  complacently  at  the  shield  over  the 
mantle,  which  was  captured  by  General  Wash- 
ington from  Goliath  of  Gath,  at  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon— these  are  all  things  so  pleasant,  that 
memory  puts  them  by  in  her  cabinet  as  the  keep- 
er of  diamonds  to  her  Majesty  puts  by  the  koh-i- 
noors. 

But  in  all  fairy  stories  and  veritablo  histories, 
is  it  not  recorded  that  “on  the  following  morning 
he  resumed  his  journey?”  Therefore  the  fairy 
Easy  Chair  did  not  fail  to  do  the  same,  and  through 
the  soft  snow  returned  to  the  shore,  and  helped 
once  more  to  embroider  the  river-edge  of  the  Em- 
pire State  with  a glistening  thread  of  steam.  The 
day  was  gusty  and  gray,  and  the  cars  were  full. 
As  we  wandered  down  the  aisles  to  find  a seat,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  Hog. 

What  a family  of  marked  characteristics  it  is ! 
How  impossible  it  is  for  a Hog  to  travel  incognito ! 
There  he  sat,  with  Mrs.  Hog,  and  the  little  Pig 
with  its  nurse,  occupying  four  seats.  They  really 
filled  three,  and  the  shawis  and  bundles  were  piled 
upon  the  rest.  Hog  w*as  having  twelve  dollars* 
worth  for  nine  dollars,  and  looked  as  important  and 
surly  as  if  he  owned  the  railroad,  and  the  rest  of 
us  traveled  by  his  gracious  sufferance.  He  waa 
well  wrapped  in  furs,  and  read  a book.  Mrs.  Hog  sat 
next  the  window  and  read  a newspaper,  and  survey- 
ed the  little  Pig  asleep  in  the  nurse’s  arms.  Mean- 
while honest  w omen  and  men  stood  in  the  aisle, 
shaking  with  the  movement  of  the  train  and  long- 
ing to  sit  dow  n.  They  looked  at  the  seat  before 
Hog,  bundled  with  his  family  traps,  and  the  more 
they  looked,  the  sulkier  looked  Hog  and  the  more 
steadfastly  he  read. 

Hog  travels  every  where,  and  always  occupies 
one  or  two  more  seats  than  he  pays  for,  and  looks 
personally  insulted  if  any  one  who  has  paid  for 
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them  offers  to  take  them.  Sometimes  the  broth- 
ers Hog  travel  together,  and  put  their  feet  upon 
the  front  seat,  and  when  passengers  enter,  especi- 
ally poor  women  with  bundles,  look  absorbingly 
out  of  the  window,  or  make  their  faces  as  hard  as 
their  hearts.  Sometimes  it  is  only  old  Mrs.  Hog 
who  presumes  upon  the  privileges  of  her  sex,  and 
aims  to  spread  herself  as  broadly  as  possible.  But 
it  is  chiefly  the  young  couple  traveling  with  their 
first  baby.  For,  like  a free  and  enlightened  Amer- 
ican, Hog  mokes  haste  to  get  into  a car  the  mo- 
ment the  baby  can  be  blanketed  and  carried.  As 
soon  as  the  American  baby  begins  to  be,  he  begins 
to  be  peripatetic. 

Now,  dear  Hog  (thou  who  art  reading  this  very 
page  in  the  car  in  which  thou  usurpest  places  not 
thine  own),  take  your  feet  down,  take  up  your 
blankets  and  towels,  and  hold  them  in  your  own 
lap.  Don’t  look  and  act  as  if  the  car  were  yours, 
or  as  if  you  had  a particular  right  to  be  comfort- 
able while  other  people  stand  up,  and  squeeze,  and 
alt  edgewise  upon  the  sharp  arms  of  seats.  Don’t 
suppose  that  in  a carful  of  sixty  persons  there  is 
not  some  one  who  notices  the  hoggishness  of  a 
Hog.  Don’t  look  severe  and  lofty,  as  if  you  could 
not  know  an}'  of  your  fellow- travelers,  nor  by  any 
ohance  exchange  a word  with  them.  You  great, 
•elfish  Hog,  don’t  loll  in  one  seat  and  put  your 
•hawl,  or  your  wife’s  shawl,  or  your  baby’s  towel- 
ing in  another,  while  a woman  stands  seatless  be- 
side you,  as  this  Easy  Chair  saw  a woman  stand- 
ing by  you  on  that  gray,  gusty  morning,  when  the 
rattling  cars  darted  around  the  sudden  Hudson 
comers,  and  the  casa  Sparrowgrass  receded  in  dis- 
tance but  not  in  memory. 

Fortunately  a car  shows  other  spectacles  than 
hogs.  In  the  very  same  train  there  was  a com- 
pany of  boys  almost  filling  one  car,  clean,  cheer- 
ful, happy-faced,  laughing,  smiling,  chatting, 
sleeping,  and  bound  for  the  bourne  of  Columbus — 
bound  to  find  their  new  world  in  the  West. 

Surely  there  is  no  wiser,  no  kinder  charity  than 
that  of  the  Children’s  Aid,  whose  hope,  and  aim, 
and  result  is  not  to  help  sinners,  but  to  help  men 
and  women  not  to  sin  by  early  beginning  a thought- 
ful supervision  and  tender  care.  It  goes  into  the 
lonely  streets  and  into  the  desolate  homes ; it  opens 
the  doors  which  hope  long  since  closed  and  de- 
parted ; it  looks  upon  the  faces  of  dying  mothers, 
whose  death  was  bitter  because  of  the  fearful  cer- 
tainty of  their  children’s  future ; it  grasps  the  hand 
of  the  hard-struggling  father,  ready  to  faint  and 
forswear  honesty,  or  even  long  since  dishonored ; it 
takes  the  hand  of  the  young  child  and  leads  him 
by  still  waters ; it  teaches  the  lips  of  the  infant  a 
prayer ; it  opens  dark  windows  to  the  sunshine  and 
dark  hearts  to  God.  Can  you  go  up  and  down  the 
dreadful  places  of  the  city,  in  fact  or  in  thought, 
without  thinking  with  a grateful  heart  of  the  good 
ministry  of  the  Children’s  Aid  ? If  you  can  not, 
then  go  and  carry,  or  send  to  them  a mite  or  a mill- 
ion. It  is  a golden  seed  that  blossoms  abund- 
antly. 

Here,  in  the  cars,  the  Easy  Chair  saw  one  of  the 
harvests.  Forty  children  of  various  ages,  from 
the  wee  sleepling  up  to  the  sturdy  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  all  dressed  decently,  and  with  a comely  sweet- 
ness in  their  faces  that  drew  confidently  upon  the 
future.  The  future,  generous  in  opportunity,  will 
not  dishonor  the  drafts ; the  boys  and  girls  of  that 
chance  meeting  will  settle  and  do  well. 

They  were  under  the  guidance  of  Mr,  Tracy, 


whose  name  has  alreudy  a pleasant  fame  from  this 
noble  duty.  The  older  boys  were  sometimes  noisy, 
and  when  we  passed  through  a tunnel,  they  said 
funny  things  and  shouted ; and  when  his  eye  was 
busy  elsewhere,  the  big  boys  near  the  Easy  Chair 
made  droll  faces.  Then  they  called  for  bread,  and 
he  bought  them  great  “ hunks”  of  bread,  at  which 
they  nibbled  daintily.  There  was  a jovial  free- 
dom, and  yet  a sense  of  proper  restraint  in  their 
conduct ; and  in  their  faces  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
any  bad  promise.  They  were  going  to  the  West, 
into  Michigan,  perhaps,  to  go  to  service  of  various 
kinds ; to  be  farmers  and  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers ; to  be  patriarchs  of  the  West,  and  help  to 
found  a great  empire,  and  build  cities  to  be  named 
with  Nineveh  and  preferred  before  it;  to  perpetu- 
ate the  great  name  and  the  great  character  of  the 
American  people ; to  be  the  revered  ancestors  to 
whom  many  a proud  and  delicate  beauty  of  future 
centuries  shall  recur  with  love.  They  were  going 
to  the  West  to  be  saved  out  of  the  offal  of  the  city, 
out  of  the  slough  of  the  East. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  not  crying  Westward  ho ! 
with  the  children,  and  left  them  with  many  an  un- 
uttered God-speed  and  hearty  prayer.  A few  days 
afterward  it  saw  they  had  arrived,  and  were  dis- 
tributed and  settled.  The  Christmas  chimes  were 
ringing  as  it  read  the  news ; and  the  tidings  were 
glad  as  of  old,  and  the  refrain  was,  Peace  and  good- 
will. If  he  who  does  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
“ does  it  unto  Me,”  might  you  not  believe  that  ev- 
ery actual  helper  of  the  Children’s  Aid  had  a mer- 
ry Christmas? 

But  before  the  holidays  were  over,  in  the  same 
car  the  same  Easy  Chair  saw  another  sight.  It  < 
was  not  a romantic  sight  although  it  was  a crim- 
inal. It  was  a forger  going  to  the  State  Prison, 
where  he  was  to  pass  five  years  at  hard  labor. 

It  is  notorious  that  men  break  their  necks  to  see 
a hanging.  No  actor,  no  orator,  no  preacher,  no 
patriot,  no  prima  donna  or  dancer  could  ever  at- 
tract so  large  and  gaping  a crowd  as  a free  execu- 
tion. The  same  sickly  curiosity  invests  every 
criminal  with  a morbid  interest,  and  if  Jenny  Lind 
or  the  Empress  Eugenie  had  been  in  the  car,  they 
could  not  have  excited  so  much  eager  attention 
and  remark  as  the  forger  Huntington. 

“ That’s  he  /”  swept  by  in  a gust  of  eager  whis- 
per, as  the  Easy  Chair  was  crossing  its  legs. 

“Who  is  he?”  demanded  the  Easy  Chair. 

Our  neighbor  paused  for  a moment  to  enjoy  the 
intense  delight  of  the  consciousness  that  too  par* 
tial  fate  had  placed  him  by  the  side  of  one  who 
knew  not  the  central  interest  of  that  car.  But 
with  a kind  of  nervous  trepidation  and  delighted 
hurry,  as  if  fearful  that  some  one  should  abruptly 
bolt  the  news  before  him  into  the  lap  of  the  Chair, 
he  said  rapidly : 

“ That  man  sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  seat  op- 
posite the  stove,  m a dark  brown  coat  with  a vel- 
vet collar,  with  the  black  hat,  and  one  partially 
gloved  hand  held  to  his  face,  i3  Huntington.” 

He  sat  quietly,  looking,  from  behind,  like  all 
the  other  passengers  in  the  car ; but  presently  he 
turned,  and  revealed  a coarse,  thin-featured,  vul- 
gar, ignorant  face,  with  a sly  cat’s  eye  and  heavy 
mustache.  When  he  smiled  his  mouth  was  hag- 
gard, and  his  eye,  although  he  seemed  to  be  very 
little  disturbed,  had  just  that  conscious  wandering 
which  betrayed  his  knowledge  of  his  situation. 
There  was  nothing  fine,  or  handsome,  or  interest- 
ing, or  in  any  degree  attractive  in  his  face.  It 
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was  repulsive ; at  once  weak  and  conning.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  journey  to  Sing  Sing,  he  sat  talking 
with  ani  mation  with  the  officers  around  him.  They 
smiled  and  chatted,  and  unless  you  had  heard  the 
swift  “ That’s  he !”  you  would  not  have  noticed  the 
part y.  A few  passengers,  driven  by  insatiable 
curiosity,  came  in  from  the  other  cars  and  stared 
at  him  as  if  he  were  a hyena  or  the  Grand  Lama. 
Sometimes  he  sat  very  quiet,  and  held  his  hand  to 
his  cheek ; but  immediately  turned  and  tossed  off 
his  momentary  silence. 

As  the  train  passed  under  the  wall  of  the  prison 
it  was  already  late  twilight,  but  he  turned  and 
strained  his  eyes  up  at  the  building  with  its  ranges 
of  narrow  windows,  and  then  asked  his  compan- 
ions a few  eager  questions.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
know  if  he  were  to  occupy  one  of  those  cells,  whose 
lines  of  grating  showed  like  dreadful  port- holes, 
huge  and  of  hopeless  vastness,  in  the  side  of  some 
mysterious  craft  moored  to  night  and  terror,  and 
along  whose  hull  we  timorously  and  pantingly 
darted. 

44  Sing  Sing  !*  shouted  the  conductor  as  he  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  car. 

They  rose  simultaneously,  the  culprit  and  the 
officers,  and  moved  rapidly  out  of  the  car.  As 
they  stepped  down,  the  locomotive  gave  one  of  the 
long  moans  that  rise  and  fall  more  humanly  than 
its  sudden  shriek.  Then  we  moved  on,  but  as  wc 
passed  the  street  of  Sing  Sing,  the  Easy  Chair  saw 
far  down  upon  the  wharf  a crowd  of  people,  ut  the 
edge  of  evening,  gathered  around  the  two  glaring 
lights  of  the  prison  van.  Into  that  stepped  Hunt- 
ington, and  the  van  drove  rapidly  away.  Out  of 
the  warm  car,  full  of  friendly  men  and  women,  in 
the  cheerful  holiday  season,  all  going  to  bright  fire- 
sides and  pleasant  homes,  the  forger  passed  into 
the  stony  silence  of  the  prison,  and  the  deeper 
gloom  of  his  own  thoughts.  God  be  pitiful  to  him 
and  to  us  sinners ! 

Such  sights  a peripatetic  Easy  Chair  saw  while 
the  echoes  of  the  Christmas  carols  were  yet  linger- 
ing in  the  air. 


It  seems  to  a meditative  Easy  Chair  that,  among 
the  expensive  luxuries  in  which  a man  can  in- 
dulge himself,  nothing  could  be  more  luxurious 
than  hiring  a vast  theatre  in  which  your  wife 
should  play  Lucia  to  another  man *9  Edgardo.  The 
theatre  is  a passion — perhaps  it  is  an  influence : 
certainly  it  is  an  excitement.  Nothing  coultl  be 
more  intoxicating  than  the  electrical  applause  of 
a brilliant  crowd  glittering  in  balcony  and  box. 
Bnt  it  is  a poor  speculation  how  far  a man’s  love 
of  art  could  carry  him. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  Slum  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  playing  Lady  Macbeth  or  Ophe- 
lia. Other  ladies  have  their  whims  gratified,  why 
not  they  ? The  holidays  approach  and  Slum  pro- 
poses a proper  gift.  What  shall  it  be  ? Mrs.  Slum 
has  her  little  views,  and  connubially  suggests 
what  hers  shall  be. 

44  My  dear,  you  shall  take  the  Tacon  Theatre  or 
the  San  Carlo,  and  I will  enact  Lady  Macbeth." 

44  Gracious  Heavens,  Mrs.  Slum !" 

That  tragedienne  returns  to  the  charge. 

44  Mr.  Slum,  I have  a peculiar  talent  that  must 
be  gratified.  I have  an  idea  of  Lady  Macbeth.” 

44  But.  my  dear,”  pleads  Slum  masculine,  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  and  silenced  by  the  unlooked- 
for  assault  upon  his  equanimity  and  conjugal  con- 
cession. A thousand  distracting  thoughts — pub- 


licity, ridicule,  gossip,  scandal — plunge  through 
his  brain,  like  a herd  of  wild  buffalo  through  a 
morass. 

44  But,  my  dear — ” and  again  he  is  silenced  by 
the  ludicrous  enormity  of  the  idea. 

But  whoso  proposes  to  play  Lady  Macbeth  is 
not  to  be  made  dumb  or  to  be  driven  from  the 
proposition  by  any  conjugal  amazement.  Mrs. 
Slum  persists,  and  the  play  is  plaj'ed. 

The  question  now  is,  not  what  the  public  think, 
not  how  the  critics  are  pleased,  not  whether  Mrs. 
Slum  is  a second  Siddons,  and  the  affair  a great 
success ; but,  how  does  Slum  like  it?  where  is  he 
sitting  ? what  is  he  thinking  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  a man  who  has  not  been  bred 
to  the  stage  to  sit  easy  at  the  first  appearance  of 
his  wife  ? Could  he  be  comfortable  if  his  neigh- 
bor in  the  parquette,  after  a long  survey  of  the 
debutante  through  a double-barreled  lorgnette, 
should  say,  slightingly,  only  these  simple  words: 

14  Monstrous  ankles  !t? 

If  he  could  not  be  comfortable  to  hear  those 
words,  could  he  be  quite  at  ease  in  exposing  him- 
self to  bear  them  ? 

You  remember,  dear  Mercury — for  you  remem- 
ber every  thing  that  fashion  has  consecrated— 
those  charming  Sontag  opera  nights  at  Niblo's. 
It  was  the  best  opera  we  ever  had  in  New  York. 
You  and  the  Easy  Chair  think  so,  although  there 
are  who  cleave  to  the  memories  of  sweet  Benedetti 
and  Truffl.  Heaven  send  them  a villa  upon 
Como!  Sontag  was  so  true  a lady — so  true  an 
artist ! Her  voice  was  so  delightful,  even  in  its 
decay ; and  the  romance  of  her  name  and  career 
was  so  alluring ! Then,  too,  the  house  was  just 
large  enough  ; not  a bam,  like  the  Academy — not 
a cupboard,  like  the  Astor  Place : and  it  was  al- 
ways so  full  of  just  the  right  people;  so  at  least 
you  used  to  tell  this  fond  and  credulous  old  Easy 
Chair,  O Mercury ! 

Well,  in  the  most  passionate  parts  of  Sonnambu* 
la  and  Lucia,  when  the  tear-compelling  heroine  was 
dragging  herself  across  the  stage  upon  her  knees  or 
chasing  a dread  phantom  insanely — when  the  au- 
dience hung  rapt  upon  the  womanly  charm  of  Son- 
tag,  and  even  you,  Mercury,  blew  your  nose  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  ashamed  to  betray  your  pro- 
found emotion,  then  a heavy  man  with  whiskers 
and  mustache  was  strolling  about  the  lobbies  and 
contemplating  the  crowd. 

Did  you  ever  think,  Mercury,  that  it  might  be 
the  Count,  her  husband,  calculating  the  house? 

You  see  how  it  affected  him.  But  it  was  not  an 
expensive  luxury  in  him  to  allow  that  exhibition. 
He  was  a foreigner,  and  was  used  to  all  kinds  of 
life.  He  was  a diplomatist,  and  therefore  espe- 
cially used  to  unexpected  events.  He  had  married 
his  wife  from  the  stage.  But  still  you  used  to  say 
that  you  wondered  what  his  feelings  were  as  he 
strolled,  as  he  strolled. 

And  then,  besides,  his  wife  had  some  talent  for 
the  stage. 


There  is  to  be  no  Retribution  for  the  Resolute,  no 
Roland  for  our  Oliver,  and  the  balls  and  dinners 
are  to  be  undanced  and  uneaten.  The  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Navy  Yard  gen- 
tlemen, the  various  private  clubs,  the  President, 
Cabinet,  Departments,  and  Congress,  have  all  hong 
np  the  fiddle  and  the  bow.  There  are  more  good 
dinners  uneaten  than  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
marine  company  like  that  of  the  Retribution ; and 
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oh!  the  waltzes  that  shall  never  be  waltzed,  and 
the  conquests  of  flirtation  never  to  be  made ! 

But  the  committees  and  clubs  will  take  comfort. 
Let  them  also  take  counsel. 

The  good  feeling  shown  by  England  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  Resolute — the  special  visit  and  welcome 
of  the  Queen — the  public  and  private  hospitable 
honors  heaped  upon  the  officers  who  carried  her 
over,  all  show  how  warmly  the  heart  of  England 
beats  toward  this  country.  When  Victoria,  stand- 
ing upon  the  deck  of  the  Resolute,  said  to  Captain 
Hartstein,  “I  thank  you,  Sir,”  it  was  England 
speaking  a word  of  welcome  and  peace  to  America. 
Considering  all  things,  it  was  magnanimous.  If 
the  British  Lion  were  quite  so  surly  as  is  said,  he 
could  hardly  have  roared  so  like  a sucking  dove, 
while  his  tail  had  been  so  recently  sharply  pinched. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  a constant  jealousy 
between  this  country  and  England.  When  our 
ministers,  upon  every  occasion,  say  at  public  din- 
ners in  England,  “Mr.  Bull,  your  good  health,” 
they  express  a certain  degree  of  cordial  anxiety  as 
well  as  felicitation.  There  is  always  enough  of 
the  high-cockalorum  patriotism  on  this  side  the 
water  to  blaze  away  upon  very  small  inducements, 
and  any  Emerald  orator  can  make  the  Tabernacle 
roar  again  on  any  pleasant  evening  by  depicting 
the  malignant  tyranny  of  that  baneful  Leo. 

But  at  bottom  the  hearts  of  tw  o great  Christian 
people  must  beat  together.  Allowing  all  the  short- 
comings and  the  backslidings,  and  the  manifest 
defects  and  deplorable  failures  of  John  aud  Jona- 
than, docs  any  sane  man  doubt  that  theirs  is  the 
future  of  the  world  ? Does  any  serious  man  ques- 
tion that  they  truly  lead  the  van  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization ? 

Such  acts  of  public  courtesy  as  we  have  seen 
within  the  last  months  are  signs  of  the  best  augur}'. 
They  show  that  America  can  do  a truly  generous 
and  poetic  deed,  and  that  England  can  fitly  ac- 
knowledge it.  The  Easy  Chair  is  sorry  that  the 
dinners  are  not  eaten  here,  for  never  since  we  ceased 
to  be  one  people  had  orators  such  a theme.  If  any 
thing  could  invade  the  immemorial  and  invincible 
stupidity  of  these  speeches  at  stuffing-time,  it  would 
surely  be  the  conjunction  of  the  tw’o  happy  events 
in  one  season,  the  return  of  the  Resolute , and  the 
commencement  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  It  is 
the  union  of  heart  and  hand,  and  every'  noble 
American  and  Englishman  must  rejoice  at  the 
omen. 


Yet  we  see  there  is  talk  of  another  expedition 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  are  reminded 
by  the  announcement  of  the  fortunes  of  our  own 
great  Polar  navigator,  Dr.  Kane.  He  lies  upon 
the  Equator  now,  who  so  recently'  sought  the  Pole ; 
trying  if  one  extreme  can  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
other,  asking  if  there  be  heat  so  balmy  that  it  shall 
dispel  the  scars  of  frost. 

Kane’s  career  is  matter  of  national  pride,  when 
we  remember  that  he  has  taken  rank  with  the  great 
Arctic  captains,  and  caused  England  to  divide  with 
us  the  honors  of  that  heroism.  What  he  has  done 
his  book9  testify ; records  written  with  manly  sim- 
plicity, and  with  a vivid  reality  that  wrill  always 
commend  them  to  the  lovers  of  adventure  and  the 
scholar  who  would  follow  human  daring  in  its  most 
benevolent  and  attractive  aspects. 

And  yet  we  must  now  ask  ourselves,  with  a too 
doubtful  questioning,  whether  all  voyages  are  not 
ending  for  this  brave  navigator,  this  hero,  this  gen- 


erous man  ? There  is  a kind  of  tragedy  in  it,  as  if 
the  grim  North,  resenting  the  violation  of  her  vir- 
gin silence,  had  nursed  a long  revenge,  and  touch- 
ing the  leader  with  her  finger  had  planted  a disease 
which  milder  airs  should  develop,  and  not  the 
softest  air  can  cure.  Politicians  we  can  spare,  in 
any  quantity,  to  a kind  Providence ; but  when  the 
heavy'  hand  is  laid  upon  a man  who  has  proved 
himself  a man,  and  not  a charlatan,  then  every 
man  feels  his  heart  swelling  and  his  eyelids  wet. 
Of  course,  the  politician  will  not  agree.  Of  course 
he  will  plead  that  the  country  which  has  gained 
lustre  from  the  serv  ices  of  a hero  must  decline  to 
honor  him.  Of  course  he  will  offer  to  pay  money, 
but  not  to  do  what  is  most  courteous,  appropriate, 
and  generous — namely,  to  distribute  the  record  at 
the  deed. 

Dr.  Kane's  wish  was  very'  simple.  He  had  pre- 
pared a memoir  of  his  expedition,  which  is  among 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  of  arctic 
discovery'.  It  was  exquisitely  illustrated  with  in- 
structive engravings,  and  the  story  w’as  told  with 
a simple  charm  that  universally  endeared  it  to  the 
reader.  Was  there  no  propriety  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress taking  for  distribution  among  the  people  a 
large  number  of  copies?  The  case  was  unique. 
If  any  body  is  afraid  of  a precedent,  let  it  be  freely 
made  a precedent,  and  have  it  well  understood  that 
when  a man  does  such  things,  and  makes  such  a 
narrative,  he  shall  have  the  countenance  of  Con- 
gress. 

While  we  write,  this  brave  man  lies  upon  a sick 
bed  from  which  hope  forbids  us  to  anticipate  his 
rising.  Young,  enthusiastic,  of  a singular  execu- 
tive ability',  learned,  accomplished,  and  devoted, 
the  life  which  has  illustrated  our  history  seems 
about  to  end  long  before  its  meridian.  And  ihi* 
is  the  moment  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
chooses  to  tell  him  that  it  will  not  recognize  his 
sen- ices  in  this  most  fitting  way,  but  will,  perhaps, 
give  him  some  money ! 

Upon  the  whole,  are  not  the  United  States  of 
America  the  most  generous,  appreciative,  consid- 
erate, and  honorable  people  in  the  world  ? 


We  import  some  pleasant  fashions  from  over  the 
sea,  that  of  hoops  for  the  skirts  among  them ! But 
hoops  for  the  neck  are  not  so  pleasant ; tight,  too, 
and  much  too  closely  fitting.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  gratified  pride  in  sailing  down  Broad- 
way like  a Spanish  armada  down  the  Channel,  and 
brushing  every  body  off  the  sidewalk  and  every 
cigar  stump  and  saliva  pool  on;  but  the  same 
amount  of  gratification  wrould  seem  to  refuse  to  be 
extracted  from  a rope  or  handkerchief  throw  n sud- 
denly around  your  neck  from  behind,  inducing 
choking,  and  a consequent  lifting  of  the  hands, 
during  which  moments  of  uncertainty  the  pockets 
are  rifled. 

This  is  the  new  highway  fashion  of  the  gaiTote, 
introduced  from  London,  where  it  has  for  some 
time  flourished,  and  over  wrhich  Mr.  Punch  has 
made  himself  weekly  merry  with  his  “ anti-garrotc 
collar,”  and  “ anti-garrote  skirt,”  in  one  of  which 
cases  a stout  iron  circlet  radiating  Bpikes  worn 
around  the  neck  defies  tbe  subtlest  art  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  tbe  garrote,  and  in  the  other  a far-sweep- 
ing sheet-iron  skirt  prevents  the  approach  of  the 
professor  near  enough  to  throw  his  lasso. 

The  operation  of  the  garrote  is  simple,  and  clearly 
derived  from  the  Spanish  instrument  of  capita]  pun- 
ishment called  the  choker,  an  iron  necklace  into 
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which  a man  fits,  or  has  fitted,  his  neck,  while  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  screw,  which  is  attached  to  the 
necklace  through  a post,  draws  that  so  close  that 
the  neck  is  immediately  broken.  Lopez  died  by 
the  garrote  in  Havana. 

This  simple  and  convenient  method  of  highway 
robbery  has  curiously  escaped  development  until 
our  own  time.  Now,  by  approaching  stealthily 
from  behind  and  seizing  the  collar  or  cravat  and 
twisting  it,  the  whole  effect  is  produced,  with  its 
accompaniments,  as  wre  have  described.  The  fash- 
ion prevails  not  only  in  retired  streets  and  at  late 
hours,  but  during  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  is 
moving  every  where,  the  garrote  is  in  full  play. 
The  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  its  operation. 
There  was  never  so  much  activity  in  the  sale  of 
small  fire-arms  as  at  the  present  time,  for  gentle- 
men who  are  going  out  to  pass  the  evening  do  not 
wish  to  pay  for  their  pleasure  by  strangulation. 
The  suddenness  and  silence  of  the  thing  give  it  a 
kind  of  mystery,  and  awe  is  the  characteristic  of 
every  mystery. 

Any  contemplative  friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  will 
naturally  inquire  at  this  point,  “But,  considering 
that  this  is  the  nineteenth  century,  et  cetera,  and 
that  the  Americans  are  the  greatest  and  most  glo- 
rious, et  cetera,  and  that  New  York  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  America,  how  does  it  come  about  that  the 
habits  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Snake-feet  are  repro- 
duced with  aggravations  in  the  favorite  prome- 
nade of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious — how  is  it 
that  this  enterprising  race,  which  wishes  to  plant 
its  own  vine  upon  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  its  fig- 
tree  upon  the  Pacific,  and  is  taking  all  kinds 
of  nations  under  its  protecting  care,  can  not  keep 
the  throats  of  people  in  its  own  metropolis  se- 
cure?” 

Now  the  difficulty  is,  that  contemplative  people 
should  never  trouble  themselves  with  our  munici- 
pal regulations.  If  they  do,  they  get  surely  con- 
fused; because  thought,  contemplation,  wisdom, 
foresight,  prudence,  discretion,  common  sense  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  a great  city 
of  the  free  and  glorious.  The  “city”  holds  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  citizens  were  bom  to 
be  plucked,  and  that  Councils  and  Aldermen  were 
instituted  to  pluck  them.  It  believes  in  universal 
corruption,  and  the  venerable  Henry  taking  the 
hind-captain.  The  ‘ 1 city”  was  a joke  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  turtle  which  thickened  its  soup  has 
thickened  its  brain  and  obfuscated  all  its  faculties, 
so  that  it  is  notorious  if  you  prick  an  alderman 
any  where  he  will  ooze  turtle. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  new  fashion.  In  fact,  we  must  con- 
sider the  garrote  a kind  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise. The  same  gentlemen  who  indulge  in  that 
excitement  might  have  introduced  some  other. 
For  our  parts  we  do  not  complain.  So  long  as  our 
necks  are  left  unstretched,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
grateful  that  our  fellow-citizens  are  only  moment- 
arily strangled  with  a handkerchief  instead  of  be- 
ing permanently  suffocated  by  a halter.  Since 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
freest  fancy  in  the  matter,  we  hold  it  to  be  a special 
grace  that  the  gentlemen  who  ornament  Broadway 
by  sitting  in  the  hotel-rooms  with  their  feet  against 
the  window,  and  enliven  its  monotony  by  spitting 
between  their  boots  into  the  street,  do  not  employ 
a revolver  in  the  same  way  upon  the  general 
chances.  Ardent  young  men  go  to  the  Adirondack 
and  lie  in  wait  for  deer.  But  why  not  play  from 


behind  the  corner  of  Broome  Street,  say  upon  a 
full-sized  banker  ? The  sport  is  different,  but  it 
must  surely  be  more  exciting.  Or  the  military- 
disposed  might  fling  a hand-grenade,  as  they  pass- 
ed, into  the  gilt  spitting-room  of  the  St.  Nicholas, 
or  upon  the  steps  of  the  Astor. 

But  we  will  not  be  impatient.  These  things 
will  come  in  good  time.  When  the  garrote  can  be 
introduced  without  the  dissent  of  the  authorities, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  other 
luxuries  will  follow  in  their  seasons.  Burking, 
for  instance,  is  an  inviting  field.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  paths  yet  untrodden  by  us.  We  shall 
yet  live  to  laugh  at  the  respect  we  bestow  upon 
the  garrote.  God  save  the  city ! 

The  newspapers  have  had  their  annual  joke 
over  the  Woman's  Rights’  Convention,  two  or  three 
months  since.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
poorer  fun — the  Convention  itself,  or  the  mock  re- 
ports and  criticisms  upon  it.  There  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  the  moral  position 
assumed  by  papers  which  are  the  most  notorious 
slanderers  in  the  community.  Of  course,  the  Easy 
Chair  mentions  no  names.  Equally  of  course,  it 
does  not  mean  any  metropolitan  journal,  of  all 
of  which  the  pure  moral  tone,  the  freedom  from 
prejudice,  violence,  or  partiality,  the  unbiased 
judgments,  the  elevated  tone,  and  scrupulous  ve- 
racity are  beyond  question.  When  was  it  ever 
known  that  the  Evening  Tiddler  spake  ill  of  the 
Morning  Diddlerf  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  T.  to  make  the  path  of  the  D . a 
summer  sea  strewn  with  roses  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  and  natural  curiosity 
that  a pensive  public  awaits  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  Tiddlers  and  Diddlers  upon  all  the  events  of 
the  day.  When  the  Evening  Mendax  declares  that 
the  Woman’s  Convention  is  an  outrage  upon  civ- 
ilization, that  the  people  concerned  are  atheists,  in- 
fidels, polygamists,  Lollards,  impracticable  fools, 
knaves,  and  blatant  moon-calves,  then  every  well- 
regulated,  contemplative  man  regards  that  question 
as  settled,  and  goes  peaceably  to  bed.  That  is  the 
advantage  the  Evening  Mendax  enjoys  in  being  at 
once  so  veracious  and  able. 

The  fun  has  not  yet  been  brought  fully  to  bear 
upon  the  project  of  a Woman’s  Hospital.  We  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  Mendax  to  that  subject,  because  it  will  be 
sure  to  gush  drollery  and  beam  with  brilliancy  in 
every  editorial  line  upon  the  subject. 

For,  consider  but  a moment  the  humorous  re- 
sources open  to  it.  Here  are  women  who  have 
especially  studied  womanly  diseases,  and  who  now 
wish  to  have  a hospital  in  which  women  shall  treat 
sick  females.  The  joke  is  patent.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  women  to  bear  children 
and  nurse  them  ? Has  not  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dingty- 
diddledy  shown  at  length  that  the  true  sphere  of 
woman  is  the  family  ? In  the  second  place,  is  it 
! not  a flagrant  desertion  of  the  beautiful  preroga- 
| tives  of  woman  to  study  medicine  and  surgery— 
and  that  at  a time  w'hen  all  the  varieties  of  pump- 
kin-pie have  not  been  developed  ? Is  it  not  clear 
that  a woman  ought  to  know  the  physiology  of 
cows  and  sheep,  so  as  to  purchase  the  most  eco- 
j nomical  parts  for  dinner,  but  need  not  trouble  her- 
■ self  about  her  owm  anatomy,  upon  which  only  de- 
pend the  birth  and  health  of  her  children  ? Final- 
ly, is  it  not  evident  that  divine  Providence  did  not 
intend  women  to  fit  themselves  for  physicians  and 
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surgeons,  because  Florence  Nightingale  was  only  a 
nurse  in  the  Crimea? 

In  this  chain  of  argument,  which  we  merely 
suggest  to  the  Evening  Mendax , and  which  we  are 
quite  sure  its  own  instincts  will  lead  it  fully  to 
elaborate,  there  seems  to  be  a glance  at  all  the 
truly  weighty  objections  against  the  scheme. 

But  the  paper  must  stir,  for  the  women  are 
stirring  themselves.  They  have  definitively  re- 
solved that  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  women 
should  not  have  the  sole  care  of  each  other  in  the 
most  critical  crises  of  a woman’s  life ; and  there 
are  at  this  very  moment  several  who  are  sufficient- 
ly accomplished,  by  long  study  and  practice  in  the 
best  schools,  to  undertake  this  work.  A subscrip- 
tion is  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  a Polish 
lady  of  perfect  fitness  for  the  position  of  chief  in 
such  an  establishment,  and  who  has  had  the  most 
various  experience  in  the  most  delicate  female  dis- 
eases . 

We  trust  the  journal  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  lose  no  time  in  opening  its  pointed  batteries  of 
wit  upon  this  absurd  enterprise.  If  it  wishes  to 
advance  the  human  welfare  (as  is  so  constantly 
evident  in  its  columns),  it  will  not  fail  to  blaze 
away.  Only  let  it  state  the  case  as  it  is,  and  ev- 
ery clear-sighted  woman  will  fully  understand  it, 
and  refuse  to  be  imposed  upon. 


During  the  interregnum  of  the  Opera,  after  the 
siren  La  Grange  had  fled  to  the  tropics,  and  the 
other  siren,  Parodi,  had  not  yet  begun  her  witch- 
ery, the  Academy  of  Music  was  given  up  to  balls, 
and  concerts,  and  performances  of  many  kinds. 
All  the  polking  philanthropists,  and  the  young 
men  and  bachelors  who  are  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  public  care  of  forlorn  babies,  went  to 
the  brilliant  hall  and  danced  most  charitably  on 
one  of  the  eager,  nipping  nights  of  January.  But 
best  of  all  the  openings  was  that  for  the  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  best  thing  upon 
the  bill  was  the  request  that  the  people  who  think 
Mozart  and  Weber  composed  music  for  them  to 
put  on  their  shawls  to,  might  put  on  their  shawls, 
and  say  their  brilliant  things  to  attendant  Snod- 
kins  and  Bodkins,  and  go  out  before  the  music 
began. 

We  have  often  enough  spoken  of  this  indecency, 
and  it  seems  as  if  1/og  were  really  ubiquitous. 
Scarce  have  you  left  the  cars,  where  you  met  him 
carefully  occupying  more# seats  than  he  had  paid 
for,  than  you  meet  him  at  a rehearsal  in  the  Acad- 
emy, saying  those  valuable  thingB  about  the  weath- 
er and  Mrs.  Toodles’s  ball  which  it  is  so  necessary 
that  every  body  should  hear.  It  is  delightful  to 
watch  Hog  at  a rehearsal,  or  even  at  a concert. 
There  is  evidently  nobody  worth  speaking  to,  un- 
til he  sees  the  lovely  Diddlers,  and  then  he  bows 
in  his  graceful  way,  and  slips  up  to  let  fiy  his  small 
talk.  In  vain  the  glory  of  genius  thunders  and 
thrills  in  the  orchestra ; Hog  grins  and  chatters, 
as  his  nature  is.  In  vain  the  lover  of  music,  who 
can  ill  afford  the  time  to  be  there,  but  who  has 
small  other  chance  of  ever  hearing  great  music, 
hisses  and  frowns ; Hog  simply  stares  at  him,  or 
points  out  to  the  Misses  Diddler  the  extreme  com- 
edy of  any  man’s  listening  to  the  music  instead  of 
chattering. 

Let  us  leave  him  ; but  let  us  grieve  that  he  has 
so  many  near  relatives,  who  partake  his  nature  if 
they  do  not  share  his  name.  Oh,  Hog ! why  shall 
we  not  be  permitted  to  hear  the  music  we  love  ? 


You  are  very  fine,  and  elegant,  and  aristocratic, 
we  freely  concede  it:  your  manners  are  gentle- 
manly and  polished,  ecce  signum ; we  will  not  deny 
it;  we  will  deny  nothing.  But  we  poor  mieer- 
ables  like  music — we  are  very  sorry  for  it ; we  » 
like  to  hear  it,  and  we  confess  in  the  dust  our  vul- 
garity. Bear  with  us,  Hog ! Bear  with  a totter- 
ing Easy  Chair,  who  has  few  chances  of  hearing 
Beethoven,  and  very  many  of  seeing  you,  and  let 
the  music  be  heard ! 

Or,  Hog,  if  you  despise  us,  listen  to  the  Board 
of  Directors : 

4 4 Many  and  just  complaints  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  and  present  season,  on  account  of  load 
talking  and  other  annoyances  to  which  members, 
during  the  concerts,  and  especially  the  rehearsals, 
were  subject.  The  Board  of  Directors  are  determ- 
ined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pnt  a stop  to  suck 
abuses  and  infringements  of  the  rights  of  the  great 
majority.  They  have,  therefore,  placed  officers  In 
different  parts  of  the  house,  whose  special  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  no  one  is  thus  or  otherwise  disturbed, 
and  to  use  stringent  measures  if  circumstances 
should  require  it. 

“By  order,  L.  Spier,  Sec'y. 

“Naw  Yobk,  December,  1866." 


FOREIGN  G08SIP. 

From  Aix  to  Liege,  from  Liege  by  some  tortuous 
track  to  Lille,  and  from  Lille  we  dash  straight  and 
swiftly  down  upon  Paris,  and  before  we  know  it 
are  under  the  iron  and  glazed  roofs  of  the  North- 
ern Station.  We  are  in  a wilderness  of  iron  col- 
umns and  moving  people ; yet  we  are  in  no  fear 
of  losing  ourselves.  If  we  hesitate,  if  we  wander, 
a kindly  official  taps  us  on  the  shoulder  and  mo- 
tions us  to  follow  witfi  the  crowd.  Never  mind 
your  luggage,  you  will  find  it  soon  enough ; and 
you  pass  on.  Every  thing  is  substantial,  compact, 
cleanly.  The  pavement,  you  observe,  is  of  some 
firm,  smooth  concrete ; its  curbings  of  hewn  stone; 
the  walls  ofthc  station-house  formed  of  huge  blocks 
of  the  same ; the  wilderness  of  iron  columns  hold 
up  delicate  iron  spandrels,  curiously  braced  and 
counter-braced,  and  stretching  away  in  perplexing 
perspective ; a flood  of  light  pours  through  tbs 
glass  roof  upon  long  trains  of  carriages  and  a mot- 
ley assemblage  of  travelers  in  ever}”  imaginable 
costume.  You  follow  your  particular  group  of 
travelers  into  a hall  through  which  extends  a long 
range  of  low  tables,  and  upon  these  the  entire  ef- 
fects of  the  arriving  company  are  presently  dis- 
played. A 8 warm  of  railway  officials  pass  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  spread  them — endwise,  length- 
wise— any  way  to  accommodate  the  luggage  to 
the  table  surface,  and  to  offer  room  for  unlocking 
and  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
octroi,  or  municipal  tax-gatherers  of  Paris. 

It  is  cleverly,  quickly,  and  civilly  done — a fash- 
ion of  the  country  of  which  we  have  no  business 
to  complain — not  half  so  obnoxious  as  the  ill-man- 
nered pertinacity  of  New  York  cabmen  ; and  we 
twirl  away  presently  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  mammoth 
Hotel  du  Louvre.  Our  chamber  is  in  the  shadow 
of  one  palace  and  within  pistol-shot  of  another,  and 
(we  might  almost  say)  under  the  roof  of  e third. 
Whoever  saw  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  in  progress  of 
construction  (and  the  time  of  its  building  was  long 
enough  to  give  a great  many  the  sight)  knows 
that  its  walls  are  not  made  np  of  mere  figments  of 
stone ; he  knows  there  will  be  no  fear  of  gaping 
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fissures  and  settling  floors,  and  chambers  screwed 
to  a new  level  with  iron  rods.  On  the  score  of 
solidity,  if  no  other,  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre  then  may 
be  reckoned  palatial— though  we  say  nothing  of 
its  colonnade  or  its  cornice. 

In  its  vastness,  its  table  d’hote  and  its  great  par- 
lors, it  smacks  somewhat  of  the  American  hotel ; but 
you  would  never  mistake  it  for  an  American  house, 
though  your  ear  were  lost  to  all  the  iterations  of 
Gallic  speech.  The  French  hosts  may  take  hints 
from  our  system,  .but  they  can  never  transport  it 
bodily. 

What  would  a St.  Nicholas,  or  a Metropolitan 
become  away  from  Broadway  ? away  from  that 
vast  recruiting  army  of  Western  brides  on  their 
honeymoon  tour;  of  country  judges  chronicled  in 
the  /iemld;  of  eminent  ex-members,  devoted  to 
the  country  and  cock-tails ; of  dashing  Cincinnati 
or  St.  Louis  “young  men  in  trade;”  of  shopkeep- 
ers from  Kentucky  or  Tioga  County  ; admirers  of 
Burton,  damning  the  Opera,  between  their  quids, 
and  wearing  hats  upon  the  backs  of  their  heads, 
and  heels  on  the  backs  of  their  neighbors’  chairs. 

They  may  carry  to  Paris,  or  where  they  will, 
the  public  dinner  table,  the  patent  annunciator, 
and  the  price  per  dum,  but  they  can  nowhere 
make  an  American  used  to  the  bustle,  the  unrest, 
the  hall  groupings  of  an  American  inn  forget  that 
he  is  not  at  the  Astor  or  the  Howard. 

Our  friend  Sawney,  who  has  abundant  provision 
of  Mrs.  Miller’s  “fine-cut,”  smuggled  past  the 
douane  in  his  boots,  and  who  insists  still  upon  a 
black  dress-coat  gathered  over  the  hips  and  a shiny 
satin  waistcoat,  smiles  contemptuously  at  the 
meanness  of  our  French  host  in  arranging  his  prices 
for  lodging-rooms  in  keeping  with  their  elevation ; 
he  counts  it  monstrously  petty  that  he  should  pay 
only  six  or  seven  francs  for  lodging  on  the  fourth 
floor,  when  some  snob  of  an  Englishman  is  paying 
fifteen  or  twenty  below  stairs ; and  yet  our  friend 
Sawney  has  been  cribbed  these  many  a year  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  Astor — paying  his  full  quota — 
while  Major-General  Swipes  of  the  big  legs  and 
lungs,  has  luxuriated  upon  the  second  floor  at  the 
same  rate  which  Sawney  is  paying  for  his  crib. 

Will  not  Sawney  learn  Borne  dav  or  other — when 
he  gives  up  his  quid  for  sober  reflection — that  it  is 
better  and  more  Republican  (if  he  insists  upon 
that)  to  have  what  you  pay  for — no  more  and  no 
less — than  to  be  pouring  periodic  pursefuls  into 
the  apron  of  some  vampire  of  an  innkeeper,  who 
stalls  you  profitably  upon  the  third  of  your  pay, 
and  lavishes  another  third  upon  careful  keeping 
of  the  Major-General  Swipes  ? 

Thus,  though  they  call  the  great  new  French 
hotel  of  Paris  an  American  house,  or  an  inn  upon 
the  American  system,  it  conforms  to  that  system 
In  such  few  non-essentials  only,  as  do  not  bring 
back  to  our  traveling  Sawney — full  of  cold  beef 
suppers  and  pots  of  ale — the  memory  of  his  home 
places.  He  will  miss  the  great  range  of  reading- 
tables,  the  cheerfully  appointed  bar,  the  knot  of 
loungers  upon  the  step,  the  bustle  of  arrivals  and 
departures,  the  Croton  water,  and  the  spittoons. 

The  Major-General  fares  as  he  pays,  and  some 
Paragreen  on  the  first  floor  may  wear  all  the  hon- 
ors, as  he  bleeds  for  all  the  luxuries  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

We  were  speaking  just  now  of  papers — we  mean 
journals.  Can  we  name  a matter  in  which  the 
metropolitan  life  of  Paris  is  brought  more  forcibly 
in  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  American  citizen, 


than  this  same  matter  of  journalism  ? How  we 
feed  on  the  papers  at  home ! How  we  starve  upon 
them  here ! 

What  is  vour  breakfast,  dear  Sir,  or  Madame, 
without  Time  •,  Tribune,  or  Journal  of  Commerce  t 
How  you  fret,  and  answer  peevishly  that  long- 
suffering  woman  in  the  yellow  curl-papers  at  the 
head  of  your  table,  if  only  the  morning  journal  is 
behind  its  time,  or  lias  been  parroted  (every  thing 
is  parroted  nowadays)  on  the  way  to  you ! How 
cold  that  bit  of  broiled  ham,  how  sadly  overdone 
that  couplet  of  eggs,  if  no  column  of  city  news,  or 
Washington  telegraph,  is  waiting  your  eye ! 

And  yet  what  driblets  of  news  filched  every 
where,  and  weeks  old,  will  satisfy  you  in  Paris 
(ialitpiani ! Who  makes  a meal  on  yesterday,  in 
France?  Who  is  not  grateful  for  a last  week’s 
hash,  and  no  sauce piqn ante  from  the  cook? 

There  was  a godsend  (in  news  matters)  in  that 
affair  of  the  poor  Archbishop,  killed  the  other  day, 
as  he  passed  in  procession  over  tho  floor  of  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont.  It  was  a startling  crime,  and 
a safe  one  for  even  the  political  journals  to  make  a 
paragraph  upon ; but,  after  all,  only  a paragraph. 
There  was  no  bevy  of  reporters  dispatched,  from  a 
half  dozen  offices,  to  tell  us  how  the  murdered  man 
bore  himself  in  his  last  moments ; what  dress  he 
wore ; what  arteries  were  severed ; who  were  the 
on-lookers ; and  in  what  humor  the  criminal  bore 
his  first  confinement. 

We  know  only  positively  that  the  mod  priest 
(for  they  reckon  him  mad)  thrust  aside  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Archbishop,  pulled  away  the  sacerdo- 
tal robe ; even  swayed  to  one  side  the  arm  of  the 
church  dignitary  that  he  might  make  good  his 
thrust. 

It  was  not  such  a death  as  a man  might  choose ; 
it  was  not  the  hero-martyrdom  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  good  Archbishop  who  preceded  him,  in 
the  thwacking  times  of  1848.  You  remember  how 
that  was : the  priestly  shepherd  was  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  best  office  of  peace-maker,  climbing 
over  barricades,  holding  over  his  head  and  in 
sight  of  insurgents  and  army,  the  cross — pleading 
by  voice,  look,  and  gesture  for  peace  when  a fatal 
bullet  cut  him  down.  It  was  never  fully  known 
from  what  quarter  or  by  what  miscreant  that  bul- 
let was  sped ; it  may,  indeed,  have  been  a chance 
ball ; but  it  canonized  a new  saint. 

To  return : there  were  no  reporters  to  tell  us  of 
the  great  crime  upon  the  evening  of  the  murder; 
no  extras,  and  news-boys  with  their  cry  of  it;  and 
for  the  evening  that  followed  we  were  regaled 
with  all  sorts  of  rumors : one  while,  report  said 
the  poor  Archbishop  had  fallen  under  a stroke  of 
apoplexy;  the  next  comer,  if  you  questioned  him, 
had  heard  that  the  poor  man  was  shot  in  the  street, 
and  that  the  whole  Latin  quarter  was  in  revolt. 
Still  another,  and  most  startling  of  all,  was  the 
announcement,  very  mysteriously  conveyed  by 
a well-informed  gentleman,  whose  opportunities 
were  unquestionable,  that  the  Archbishop  had  been 
shot  by  an  emissary  of  the  police,  it  having  been 
discovered  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  a great  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  which  was  to  take  effect  upon 
the  very  day  of  his  death ! 

The  papers  will  have  told  you  that  the  Empress 
(whom  the  papers  insist  upon  placing  from  time  to 
time  in  “a  most  interesting  condition”)  was  sad- 
ly overcome  by  the  intelligence ; as,  indeed,  she 
well  might  be — if  she  loves  her  husband,  and  con- 
siders the  ease  with  which  a man  may  assassinate 
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an  Emperor  even,  if  he  wills  to  devote  himself  to 
death. 

The  Imperial  pair  gave  up  their  Carnival  en- 
gagements for  the  evening ; and,  we  dare  say,  the 
Empress,  who  is  represented  to  be,  by  all  parties, 
a devote , gave  up  the  time  to  prayer,  and  worship. 
It  is  more  doubtful  if  the  Emperor  joined  her. 

But  Paris — the  gay,  fun-seeking  world,  was  not 
so  easily  disabused  of  its  carnival.  There  was  a 
bal  masque  appointed  for  that  evening  at  the  Grand 
Opera;  and  it  was  not  adjourned.  We  do  not 
think  many  grisettes  broke  their  engagements  that 
night,  because  of  the  poor  Archbishop.  If  so  (you 
may  believe  an  observer),  there  had  been  a great 
many  engagements  made — more  than  could  dance 
easily. 

Was  not  the  matter  worth  observing,  and  worth 
this  running  comment  on  French  frolic  and  piety? 
Yonder,  by  the  Pantheon,  the  dead  Archbishop — 
chiefest  of  religious  ministers  for  the  metropolis — 
lying  bloody  and  dead — scarce  cold — the  tapers 
blazing  round  him ; and  here,  at  the  Opera,  half 
his  flock,  run  mad  in  pierrot-ism  and  laced  pan- 
talets, dancing  till  the  sun  shone  on  the  next 
day’s  worship ! 

The  poor  man  had  made  a will,  dated  at  his 
country  house  of  Belle  Eau,  only  two  months  be- 
fore his  death.  It  begins  this  w'ay : “I  die  in  the 
faith  and  love  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Church,  for  the  glory  of  w hich  I have  never  ceased 
to  labor  in  the  various  ranks  which  I have  filled 
in  the  sacred  hierarchy.”  After  having  divided 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  is  far  from  large, 
among  his  relatives,  he  bequeaths  a pension  of 
1000  fr.  a year  to  the  Bishop  of  Tripoli’s  sister,  as 
a mark  of  his  respect  for  the  bishop ; a few  leg- 
acies to  servants,  and  various  sums  to  different 
churches  and  religious  or  charitable  institutions. 
He  leaves  his  mitre,  his  stole,  the  richly-bound 
missal  given  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Dreux,  a col- 
lection of  medals  commemorating  the  principal 
acts  of  his  episcopate,  and  various  articles  of  eccle- 
siastical attire,  to  the  metropolitan  church.  He 
also  bestow  s 10,000  fr.  for  the  poor  of  Paris,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Petites-Sceurs  de  Pan- 
ores,  and  the  Cures  of  all  the  parishes  of  Paris. 

Another  matter  of  talk  just  now  in  the  Paris 
world,  has  been  the  marriage  of  the  Count  de 
Moray  to  the  Princess  Sophie  Troubetzkoi,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi,  who,  it  is  hinted, 
is  the  Egeria  of  Monsieur  de  Kisseleff.  What  be- 
comes now  of  that  famous  match  of  his  with  the 
American  beauty,  about  w'hich  one  of  our  news- 
paper correspondents  told  such  grand  stories  on  the 
occasion  of  the  22d  February  ball  ? Has  the  Prince 
played  false  ? Shall  we  have  a piquant  dish  of 
gossip  thereanent  ? Is  the  Russian  bride  the  rich- 
er, or  the  prettier,  or  both  ? 

As  for  the  bride  actual  she  “ is  just  eighteen,  the 
bridegroom  fifty- two  or  fifty-three:  the  new  Count- 
ess Moray  has  been  brought  up  at  the  Institution 
of  the  Imperial  Maids  of  Honor,  and  the  Empress 
Dowager  wished  to  give  her  to  the  reigning  Em- 
press as  one  of  her  ladies,  but  the  Empress  Marie 
said  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  for 
thit  she  w as  * far,  far  too  beautiful.’  Of  a truth, 
her  beauty  does  pass  for  something  extraordinary, 
incomparable.  Persons  of  her  own  family  speak 
of  her  as  4 fearfully  beautiful.’  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  may  be  a clever  move  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sian politicians,  and  be  much  less  indifferent  to  the 


march  of  public  a flairs  than  might  be  at  first  sup- 
posed. The  Czar  has  now  a permanent  agent  at 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  M.  de  Moray  may 
possibly  be  more  influential  than  ever,  and  Russia 
find  a more  able  embassadress  in  the  lovely  Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoi  than  either  the  aged  Princess 
Lieven,  or  any  of  her  other  crinoline  diplomatists. 
The  Princess,  her  mother,  has  resided  a long  time 
in  France.  Count  de  Moray,  it  is  said,  presented 
his  bride  on  her  marriage  with  diamonds  to  the 
value  of  two  millions.  Two  days  before  he  had 
requested  and  obtained,  by  telegraph,  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  marriage.” 

This  political  aspect  of  the  matter  is  none  of  ours, 
but  credited,  where  it  belongs,  to  a gossiper  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

This  mention,  however,  of  the  Count  de  Moray 
calls  up  another  scandal  of  the  hour ; to  wit,  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  gossipy  talk  about  his  Russian  visit, 
and  his  comments  upon  the  new  married  Prince. 
A passage  or  two  arc  worth  quoting  in  this  con- 
nection ; he  says  of  him : 

“Count  Moray,  the  French  embassador,  is  a 
spick  and  span  man  of  considerable  aplomb , and 
who,  by-tbe-way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  speculators 
in  the  world.  He  speculates  in  every  thing,  and 
bought  a lot  of  pictures  to  sell  again,  and  made  a 
profit.” 

We  go  on  with  his  portraitures  thus : 

41  Next  to  Count  Moray  stood  the  representative 
of  a country  which  deserves  the  sympathies  of  all 
people,  Sardinia,  General  Dabormida.  Then  came 
the  embassador  of  the  smallest  kingdom  in  Europe, 
Belgium,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  very  picture  of 
swelling  insignificance ; so  swelling,  indeed,  that 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  look  down  from  his 
contemplation  of  his  own  importance.  Then  there 
was  that  fine  specimen  of  a man,  Prince  Esterhazy, 
the  representative  of  Austria.  Then  the  repre- 
sentative of  Naples,  of  whom,  in  charity,  I will  say 
nothing.  Then  the  Turkish  representative,  a clever 
Turk.  You  could  not  look  at  him  without  feeling 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  an  effete  and 
worn-out  nation.  Then  came  the  Papal  represent- 
ative ; and  finally  that  of  this  country,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, than  whom  no  one  could  more  thoroughly 
represent  a true  Englishman.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world, 
yet  plainly  dressed.” 

What  if  Mr.  Cushing,  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
chair,  or  Mr.  Dallas  had  talked  thus  of  the  nota- 
bilities diplomatic  ? What  a text  for  the  pleasant 
paragraphs  of  the  Examiner!  But  Sir  Robert  goes 
on: 

44  I went  to  the  Hermitage  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  collection  pointed  my 
attention  to  a quantity  of  works  of  art,  and  said, 
4 Here  is  the  Kertch  collection.’  I said,  4 1 thought 
they  were  all  taken  by  our  people.’  To  which  he 
replied,  4 Oh  no,  they  were  all  removed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  two  years  ago.’  That  shows  the 
premeditation  of  the  man.  These  pictures  had 
been  removed,  at  great  cost  and  difficulty  from 
Kertch  to  Petersburg,  two  years  before ; and  this 
proceeding  leaves  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
there  was  a great  design  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The  next  place 
is  called  the  ‘Marble  Palace.’  In  every  thing 
there  is  deception,  and  in  this  instance  there  is  al- 
most another  deception.  It  is  called  the  Marble 
Palace  because  it  is  built  of  granite.  The  Marble 
Palace  is  the  residence  of  that  4 frank  and  open* 
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hearted  sailor’  Constantine.  How  I laughed  when 
I read  that  description  of  Constantine's  character. 
You  may  remember  what  has  been  said  about  the 
distinguished  Admiral  Constantine.  With  all  re- 
spect to  his  Highness,  I must  say  that  I never 
saw  a man  who  gave  me  less  of  the  impression  of 
a 4 frank  and  open-hearted  sailor.1  It  is  all  soft 
sawder,  you  know. 

(i  There  was  not  much  to  keep  us  in  Petersburg, 
for  we  were  so  horribly  fleeced  by  our  innkeepers. 
I have  lived  a great  deal  in  that  way,  but  I never 
in  my  life  came  across  a man  with  such  enormous 
ideas  of  the  principles  of  4 doing.1  I am  a man  who 
is  satisfied  with  little,  but  our  dinner  every  night 
cost  £60  sterling.  It  was  perfectly  monstrous. 
If  I had  not  been  in  Russia  I should  have  lived 
with  the  police,  but  I gave  up  that  notion  after 
witnessing  the  manner  in  which  Russian  constables 
knock  people  about.  The  police  use  a sort  of  great 
antique  fork,  which  they  stick  into  their  unfortu- 
nate victims,  and  then  leave  them  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  taking  them  to  the  lock-up,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  We  were  glad  to  get  away  to  Mos- 
cow, that  being  the  great  goal  of  our  anticipations. 
The  train  is  in  the  habit  of  stopping  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  remaining  a quarter  of  an  hour 
when  it  stops.  When  we  arrived  at  Moscow,  we 
were  wearied  but  not  hungry,  having  had  plenty  to 
eat,  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  stoppages  were  ap- 
parently made  for  the  express  purpose  of  eating. 
We  hAd  most  charming  apartments  in  the  carriages. 
English  railway  directors  are  stingy  about  their 
accommodation,  but  not  so  the  Russians,  for  we 
had  every  convenience  that  a well-regulated  estab- 
lishment could  possibly  desire.  I had  made  an 
agreement  with  General  Sourochokoff,  a common 
man,  whose  whole  anxiety  was  to  impose  upon 
people  who  trusted  in  him.  At  my  command  he 
had  sent  me  to  the  station  a magnificent  carriage 
with  four  magnificent  gray  horses.  I hastened  at 
once  to  our  dwelling,  near  the  English  Embassy, 
accompanied  by  my  wife,  Lord  Stafford  and  his 
wife,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  son,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  son,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  son. 
Sourochokoff  charged  me  £100  for  the  hire  of  each 
horse;  and  although  I strongly  objected  to  the 
impost,  I was  compelled  to  pay  his  exorbitant  de- 
mand.” 

Yet  Sir  Robert  does  not  escape ; those  haters  of 
humbug  (we  mean  the  English)  score  him  brave- 
ly ; even  Mr.  Punch  gives  him  this  pleasant  paro- 
dy for  digestion. 

What  a pleasant  practitioner  for  disordered 
brains  is  Mr.  Punch  ! When  shall  we  have  such 
a man? 

<4As  for  Russian  living,  my  dearly  beloved 
bricks,  I don’t  know  what  I can  say  to  you.  We 
had  French  cookery,  of  course,  and  all  I know 
about  what  the  common  Russians  eat  is,  that  it  is 
very  beastly.  Traveling  is  great  fun  in  Russia, 
because  they  take  any  body’s  horses,  stick  any 
body  on  for  a postillion,  and  kill  him  if  he  don’t  go 
fast  enough  for  your  liking.  I never  enjoyed  trav- 
eling so  much  in  all  my  life.  You  may  like  to 
know  something  about  the  constitution  of  Russia — 
well,  she  hasn’t  got  one.  The  Emperor  makes  the 
laws,  and  the  people  are  well  licked  if  they  don’t 
obey  them.  What  the  laws  are,  I don’t  pretend  to 
know,  but  I should  say  they  were  rum  ones,  judg- 
ing from  the  look  of  the  people.  As  for  their  re- 
ligion, I fear  they  have  none  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  and  I have  it,  but  they  are  always  knocking 


their  nobs  on  the  pavement  in  honor  of  some  saint 
or  another,  and  they  burn  lamps  before  the  images, 
and  qome  sacrilegious  rascals  are  wicked  enough  to 
drink  the  oil  when  no  one  is  looking.  Those  are 
the  principal  doctrines  of  their  faith,  into  which, 
of  course,  I made  it  my  business  to  inquire  very 
closely,  for  1 think  that  unless  a chap  is  religious 
it  is  all  dickey  with  him. 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  that  I have  much  more  to 
say.  I bought  a lot  of  turquoises  over  there. 
Don’t  think  I’m  touting  to  sell  any  of  them  to 
you ; quite  the  reverse ; I’ve  left  them  in  London. 
As  for  taking  out  articles  to  Russia  to  sell,  like  De 
Moray,  I wouldn’t  be  guilty  of  such  a meanness, 
making  myself  a mere  commercial  gent.  By-thc- 
way,  that  thundering  old  humbug  Napier  called 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  a frank  and  open-hearted 
sailor.  Soft  sawder.  The  Duke's  as  artful  a card 
as  you’ll  meet,  and  thinks  more  of  francs  than 
frankness.  But  Napier  is  an  awful  old  humbug. 
I assure  you,  once  more,  that  if  he  had  chosen,  he 
could  have  taken  Cronstadt  as  easily  as  I take  this 
pinch  of  snuff.  He  wanted  no  gun-boats,  nor  men, 
nor  nothing,  except  one  thing,  and  that  was  pluck. 
1 looked  at  the  place  myself,  and  I know  all  about 
it.  He  might  have  taken  it  with  six  ships  only, 
as  Admiral  Vernon  took  Portobello,  near  Edin- 
burgh. 

41 1 suppose  I had  better  shut  up,  and  I am  much 
obliged  for  your  attention,  and  I hope  I have  en- 
tertained as  well  as  instructed  you.  It  is  the  wish 
of  my  Ministry,  I mean  Lord  Palmerston’s,  that  we 
should  be  as  affable  as  possible,  and  that  wo  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  remove  the  conviction  that 
he  is  the  only  Minister,  and  we  are  all  puppets.  I 
assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  wc  are  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  I trust  that  the  moral  effect 
of  my  lecture  to-night  will  be  considerable.  I will 
now,  with  your  polite  permission,  hook  it.  Au 
reservoir /” 

Speaking  of  Punch , and  quoting  Punch , reminds 
us  how  much  of  his  charm  lies,  after  all,  in  his  pic- 
tures. The  richest  blush  of  your  content  grows 
out  of  those  first  glances,  which  take  in  only  the 
satire  of  the  pencil.  Are  artists  so  much  better 
droits  than  writers  ? We  never  saw  a Frenchman, 
even,  who  could  not  enjoy  Punch's  pictures.  But 
Punch  is  now  a perilous  luxury  in  France;  and 
the  copy  we  cite  has  come  to  us  only  through  the 
Mackintosh  pocket  of  an  adventurous  traveler. 

Has  not  the  American  world  heard  yet  of  M. 
Edmond  About?  Of  course  they  have ; if  we  mis- 
take not,  a book  called  Tolla  (half-stolen,  by-the- 
way)  has  seen  translation,  and  met  with  compara- 
tive success.  He  has  been  the  favorite  feuilleton- 
ist of  the  year  past;  and  his  new  book,  u Les 
Manages  de  Paris,”  just  now  appears,  with  the  fol- 
lowing happy  dedication : 

44  Madame,— I saw  a few  days  ago  an  author  in 
great  difficulty.  He  had  written,  at  the  fireside, 
between  his  mother  and  his  sister,  half  a dozen  old 
woman’s  stories,  which  might  fill  a volume.  It 
remained  to  make  a preface,  for  a book  without  a 
preface  is  like  a man  who  has  gone  out  without  his 
hat.  The  author,  modeBt  as  we  all  are,  wished  to 
speak  in  praise  of  his  work.  He  burned  to  say  to 
the  public,  4 My  stories  are  correct,  sound,  and 
well-bred;  there  will  not  be  found  in  them  a 
coarse  expression,  nor  a phrase  too  thinly  clad, 
nor  one  of  those  languishing  tirades  which  propa- 
gate in  families  the  plague  of  sentiment.  Hus- 
bands can  lend  them  to  their  wives,  and  mothers 
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to  their  daughters. * That  is  what  the  author  would 
i have  wished  to  say ; but  it  is  so  difficult  to  praise 
one's  self,  that  the  preface  would  have  cost  him 
more  time  than  the  work.  Do  you  know  what  he 
did  ? He  wrote  on  the  first  page  the  loved  and  re- 
spected name  of  a woman  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
charming  mother  of  a family,  sure  that  this  name 
would  be  a better  recommendation  to  him  than  any 
eulogium,  and  that  the  most  fastidious  of  lady  read- 
ers would  open,  without  mistrust,  a book  which  has 
the  honor  to  be  dedicated  to  you." 

Per  contra , as  we  may  say,  do  you  know  that  an 
American  (?)  lecturer  has  just  now  been  enlighten- 
ing the  British  public  with  his  account  of  Ameri- 
can books  and  authors  ? The  name  of  this  lecturer 
is  given  as  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Holland:  though  it  may 
argue  great  ignorance  in  us,  we  must  confess  to  no 
knowledge  of  his  antecedents.  The  papers  say, 
however,  that  he  discoursed  eloquently  and  well 
on  his  native  poets  and  poetry,  from  the  first  traces 
of  both  to  the  present  time. 

“ On  Wednesday  last  he  dealt  with  the  romance- 
writers  of  the  United  States.  His  lecture  com- 
menced with  6ome  remarks  on  the  general  love  of 
story-telling,  and  the  truth  and  life  expected  from 
the  novelist,  who  follows  in  the  track  of  those  Ori- 
ental teachers  that,  not  by  abstractions,  but  by  con- 
crete embodiments  and  impersonations,  instructed 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  The  roman  cist,  never- 
theless, should,  in  Mr.  Holland's  opinion,  create 
ideals  and  suggest  noble  impulses ; for  the  romance 
is  the  modem  prose  epic.  The  romance-writers  of 
the  New  World  had  but  a brief  history,  but  a great 
variety  of  natural  scenery  to  draw  from.  The  In- 
dian life  had  also  to  be  depicted.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  w'ho  appeared  in  1812,  was  the  first 
American  novelist  truly  so  called.  Six  years  of 
actual  experience  familiarized  him  with  the  sea 
and  its  life.  He  was  a true  English-American, 
and  showed  great  decision  of  character.  Cooper 
had  to  defend  himself  against  the  whole  American 
press — and  triumphed.  ‘The  Spy’  was  his  first 
success — an  interesting  story,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively read  and  translated.  Mr.  Holland  dwelt 
at  large  on  its  merit  and  plot.  He  thought  ‘ The 
Pathfinder'  one  of  the  best  of  Cooper's  land  novels, 
and  disputed  the  dictum  that  the  ‘ Pioneer'  was 
the  best.  4 The  Prairie,’  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
most  estimable.  The  next  romancist  to  be  regard- 
ed was  Washington  Irving — the  best  of  American 
humorists;  the  most  elegant  painter  of  human 
manners  and  natural  scenery ; and  the  most  skill- 
ful in  the  esthetic  use  of  language.  His  4 Salma- 
gundi' was  exquisitely  and  genuinely  witty.  The 
4 Knickerbocker'  was  his  first  romance,  in  the  guise 
of  a comic  history.  On  the  4 Sketch-book'  and 
4 Bratfs bridge  Hall'  his  fame,  however,  rests.  Ir- 
ving is  eminently  a humorist.  Longfellow,  also, 
has  written  a few  novels ; 4 Hyperion'  is  the  most 
famous.  But  Longfellow  is  more  a poet  than  a 
novelist.  As  the  latter,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is 
far  greater.  His  ‘Twice-told  Tales’  were  at  once 
popular.  His  4 Scarlet  Letter’  is  the  most  taking 
of  his  romances,  and  his  different  4 wonder-books’ 
are  calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct  children  of 
all  ages.  The  lecture  closed  with  a few  remarks 
on  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
whose  reputation  must  stand  on  ‘Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin ;'  for  4 Dred'  Mr.  Holland  considered  to  be 
much  inferior,  but  thought  that  we  should  not  be 
too  hasty  to  decide  on  its  degree  of  merit.'* 

Pray  what  do  Westerners  think  of  the  new  war 


in  China  ? We  are  full  of  it  here ; we  are  discuss- 
, ing  it,  as  the  test  of  the  future  influences  of  Amer- 
' ica  and  England  upon  the  great  sealed  countries 
of  the  East.  Will  San  Francisco  or  Herat  take 
| the  trade?  Do  you  ask  that  question  at  home? 
j We  are  asking  it  for  you.  Why  not  force  through 
that  road  to  the  Pacific,  send  a pioneer  steamer  to 
Shanghai,  and  settle  the  question  ? Take  Hono* 
lulu,  if  you  will,  for  a coal-station — but  that  is  un- 
important. 

We  clip  an  account  of  the  Chinese  soldiery  from 
a late  English  authority,  as  specially  pertinent  to 
the  times : 

44  In  glancing  at  a Chinese  army,  it  seems  aston- 
ishing that  the  small  handful  of  emaciated  British 
troops,  with  the  few  Indian  regiments  under  Lord 
Gough,  could  have  escaped  utter  annihilation. 
The  Chinese  coolie  can  lift  and  carry  a heavier 
weight  than  a British  soldier,  and  is  often  larger 
than  our  Lifeguardsmen  ; and  the  Tartar,  from  his 
northern  birth  and  education,  is  stronger  still, 
though  not  of  such  large  build.  But  the  disci- 
pline is  wanting. 

44  A Chinese  barracks  is  always  a conspicuous 
object.  In  front  of  a low,  white-walled  house,  sur- 
mounted with  dragon  roofs,  stand  two  poles,  bear- 
ing the  banners  of  the  Mandarin  in  command.  A 
red  ball,  surmounting  a half  moon,  is  painted  be- 
tween every  two  windows,  of  which  there  are  gen- 
erally three  on  each  side  of  the  door.  To  the  left 
of  the  building  in  front  is  a look-out  station,  like  a 
Bentrv-box  on  stilts ; and  to  the  left  of  that  again 
are  three  small  chimneys,  for  watch-fires.  Besides 
marking  a military  station,  these  chimneys  are  in 
line,  at  visible  distances  from  each  other  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying intelligence  of  an  attack. 

“The  Chinese  soldier  labors  under  every  disad- 
vantage. His  arms  are  bad,  the  matchlock  is  of* 
the  rudest  kind,  and  not  brought  up  in  a line  with 
the  eye  as  an  English  musket.  The  pow’der  is  of 
the  coareest  brand,  and  loose.  Each  soldier,  besides 
his  cartouch-box,  is  provided  with  a measure  with 
which  he  loads  his  piece.  The  lances  are  of  the 
roughest  order,  being  simply  a pike  placed  on  the 
head  of  a piece  of  bamboo. 

“The  bow  might  have  been  considered  a supe- 
rior weapon  of  its  kind  in  the  early  part  of  theTa- 
taing  dynasty,  but  decidedly  is  not  fitted  for  mod- 
em warfare.  It  is  very  difficult  to  string — the 
process  is  by  placing  one  end  between  the  ankles, 
bringing  the  other  over  the  back,  and  slipping  the 
string  on  in  front ; the  value  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  catties  (one  pound  and  a quarter)  required  to 
draw  it  to  a bend  sufficient  for  stringing,  which 
varies  from  one  to  two  hundred  catties. 

44  The  ordnance  department  is  much  on  a par. 
The  brass  pieces  are  generally  from  four  and  five 
to  twenty  pounders,  while  the  iron  guns  range  as 
high  as  sixty-eight  pounds.  They  are  nearly  all 
of  the  same  shape.  On  the  centre  is  the  name  of 
the  foundry,  city,  province,  and  Governor-Gener- 
al. They  are  ail  fixtures  in  their  huge  carriages. 
The  guns  are  usually  painted  black,  with  red 
stripes,  and  the  carriages  red.  The  powder  Is 
provided  in  a large  box. 

44  The  dress  in  no  way  varies  from  that  of  a peas- 
ant, except  in  the  jacket  and  cap.  The  former  is 
blue,  with  facings  varying  in  color  according  to 
the  regiment;  a round  white  patch  in  front  and 
rear  receives  the  name  of  the  soldier  and  his  corps, 
which  takes  some  high-flown  title,  as,  44  The  In- 
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▼incibles,”  “The  Never  Conquered,”  etc.  The 
cap  is  surmounted  by  a red  tassel,  and,  in  the  case 
of  an  officer,  with  a ball  besides. 

“The  sword  is  rather  a novel  contrivance.  It 
consists  of  two  blades  and  handles  in  one  scabbard, 
so  beautifully  fitted  together  that  when  drawn  out 
it  is  one  or  two  weapons,  to  be  used  in  one  or  both 
hands,  according  to  the  will  of  the  wearer,  who  is 
usually  very  expert  with  it  in  either  way.  In  one 
of  the  edicts  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  strike  the 
blades  together,  and  so  make  a noise  that  the  bar- 
barians would  be  terrified. 

“ The  target,  or  shield,  of  the  Tartar  troops  is  no 
insignificant  weapon  for  offense  as  well  as  defense 
in  their  opinion.  It  is  painted  with  some  liidcous 
device.  The  1 Tiger  Guards’  had  a furious  head 
of  a tiger;  which,  with  the  awful  grimace  and  an- 
tics, ‘the  bearing  of  the  truly  bravo  in  action,' 
can  not  fail,  say  the  Mandarins,  to  awe  and  terrify 
barbarians.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention 
that  tiger’s  flesh,  dried  and  eaten  in  powder,  sup- 
plies what  we  may  call  Dutch  courage. 

“Individual  bravery  was  often  exhibited  in  the 
war  in  1842 ; but  in  no  one  instance  did  the  Chi- 
nese fight  well  in  a body.  The  obstinate  defense 
of  the  joss-house  at  Sye  Kee  was  not  an  act  of 
bravery  but  desperation.  They  had  deserved  to 
die  for  mutilating  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  British 
soldiers,  and  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Royal 
Irish,  whose  Colonel  had  fallen  in  the  attack.  Poor 
fellows ! their  cases  were  hard ; they  had  to  face 
a powerful  foe  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  more  merciless  compatriots  on  the 
other. 

“Thus  far  we  have  used  the  term  Chinese  gen- 
erally ; but,  properly  speaking,  there  are  twTo  sep- 
arate armies — the  Tartar  Pa-ko  and  the  Native — 
which,  in  truth,  are  little  more  or  less  than  an  em- 
bodied militia,  called  Luh-ying,  or  4 Troops  of  the 
Green  Standard.'  The  Tartars  muster  under  eight 
banners:  yellow  with  border,  yellow  without, 
white  with,  red  with,  white  without,  red  without, 
I blue  with,  and  blue  without  borders.  The  Tartar 
and  the  Chinese  generals  in  the  different  provinces 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  have 
fixed  official  residences.  A Tartar  can  not  com- 
mand Chinese,  nor  a Chinese  Tartar  troops.  Their 
numbers  it  would  bo  impossible  to  arrive  at;  but, 
as  every  tenth  male  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
drawn  by  lot  to  serve,  the  force  must  be  prodigious. 
The  Chinese  work  at  their  several  trades,  and  some 
of  them  hold  land ; but  the  Tartars  are  soldiers  by 
profession.  The  pay  of  a common  soldier  is  a mace 
(fourpence)  a day.  The  military  Mandarins  wear 
chain  armor  and  helmets,  presented  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  on  their  arriving  at  that  rank ; and,  in 
common  with  all  other  Mandarins,  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  Joe — an  emblem  of  rank  and  office.  Its 
use  is  to  rest  the  arms  upon  when  sitting. 

“A  Tartar  general  at  Chusan,  before  the  war, 
petitioned  the  Emperor  to  abolish  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows,  and  substitute  the  matchlock  as  a 
more  efficient  weapon.  An  edict  appeared  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette  to  the  following  effect : 4 Ignorant 
fbol  that  you  are,  know  you  not  that  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years  our  army  has  been  placed  on 
the  firmest  basis  of  military  power,  and  would  you 
now  that  I should  alter  it  ? Had  a Chinese  peti- 
tioned me,  I should  have  treated  his  ignorance 
with  the  contempt  it  would  have  deserved.  But 
for  you,  a Tartar,  I order  you  to  be  degraded  from 
your  rank,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  after 


redeeming  it.'  In  Bix  months  after  Chusan  fell, 
and  the  inutility  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  fully 
shown.  The  artillery  of  a regiment  consists  of  a 
few  large  matchlocks,  each  supported  on  the  shoul- 
der of  one  man,  while  another  takes  aim;  these 
carry  balls  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  weight.” 

We  have  dwelt  on  things  other  than  mere  gos- 
sip this  month,  because,  for  the  nonce,  gossip  is  in 
abeyance.  Plccolomini  has  gone  back  to  London ; 
the  Queen  is  not  to  open  Parliament ; the  imperiul 
crinoline  is  not  larger  than  at  our  last  dates ; no 
Duchess  has  eloped  with  a lieutenant  of  hussars ; 
no  American  beauty,  that  wo  hear  of,  has  engaged 
herself  to  a Prince  or  a Czar;  the  imperial  off- 
spring is  teething  quietly ; the  talk  about  that  un- 
fortunate Bhooting  of  Mr.  Morlcy  at  Clichy  has 
gone  by;  the  fashion  for  hats  is  growing  larger; 
the  fashion  for  coats  is  longer  in  the  tails ; little 
Neufchatel  holds  her  own  as  Canton  of  the  mount- 
ain Democracy ; people  say  that  King  Bomba  did 
torture  his  would-be  assassin,  and  so  add  to  the 
deep  damnation  of  the  Neapolitan  monarch ; Amer- 
icans are  speculative  about  the  probable  stay  of 
Messrs.  Mason,  Dallas,  Belmont,  et  alii,  under  the 
new  rule  at  Washington ; and  we— dozing  over 
this  last  pen-stroke — drop  into  our  short  French 
bedstead  between  the  palaces  to  rest  and  dream. 


(fiitnr'a  Sranur. 

JOE  MILLER,  the  father  of  many  generations 
of  jokes,  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  church- 
yard in  London.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lift, 
was  there  any  grave  thing  about  Joe  Miller.  Ste- 
phen Duck  set  up  a stone,  with  an  epitaph  there- 
on, to  the  memory  of  that  prince  of  humorists ; 
and  it  is  meet  that  it  should  be  herein  inscribed : 
here  lye  the  rf  mains  of 

HONEST  JO.  MILLER, 

WHO  WAS 

A TENDER  HUSBAND, 

A SINCERE  FRIEND, 

A FACETIOUS  COMPANION, 

AND  AN  EXCELLENT  COMEDIAN. 

OX  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  THE  l&TH  DAT  OP 
AUGUST,  1738,  AGED  54  TEARS. 

If  humor,  wit,  and  honesty  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest,  from  the  grave, 

The  grave  had  not  so  soon  this  tenant  found, 

Whom  honesty  and  wit  and  humor  crowned. 

Could  but  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  breath. 

And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  death. 

The  stroko  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell, 

Whom  oil  mankind  esteemed  and  loved  so  well. 

This  was  in  1738 ; but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  epitaph  was  nearly  oblit- 
erated, and  the  stone  in  very  bad  condition,  when 
a well-disposed  officer  of  the  church  repaired  it, 
and  associated  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  old 
joker  by  adding  the  following  lines  to  the  above : 

PROM  RKSrKCT  TO  SOCIAL  WORTH, 

MIRTJIFUL  QUALITIES,  AND  HISTRIONIC  EXCELLENCE, 
COMMEMORATED  BY  POETIC  TALENT  AND  HUMBLE  UFH, 
TUB  ABOVE  INSCRIPTION,  WHICH  TIME 
HAD  NEARLY  OBLITERATED,  HAS  BEEN  RESTORED 
AND  TRANSFERRED  TO  THIS  STONE  BY  ORDER  OP 
MR.  J ABYSS  BUCK,  CHURCHWARDEN, 

A.D.  1816. 

In  consequence  of  some  alterations,  it  is  said 
that  the  grave  is  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  then 
“ Over  the  stones 
Battle  the  bones** 

of  old  Joe  Miller.  The  proposition  is  made  that  a 
suitable  monument  be  erected  to  his  metnory ; and 
if  every  one  who  has  been  indebted  to  the  said 
Joseph  for  the  privilege  of  a hearty  laugh  or  the 
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means  of  provoking  others  to  such  an  indulgence,  > 
should  subscribe  only  a penny,  an  amount  of  cop-  j 
per  would  be  collected  enough  to  make  a statue  as  j 
large  as  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  Drawer  j 
having  drawn  largely  on  Mr.  Miller,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  share  in  the  contemplated  fund. 


“The  Book  of  Merrie  Jests,”  the  repository  of 
more  Joe  Millerisms  than  Joe  Miller  or  the  Drawer 
ever  dreamed  of,  relates,  in  the  quaintness  of  a cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  how  that  the  wonderful  Sir  Digby 
Somerville  did  keep^a  beautiful  house  full  ever  of 
brave  company  at  his  seat  at  Suffolk.  At  one  time 
among  his  guests  did  happen  a young  gentleman 
from  the  Court,  whose  apparel  was  more  garnished 
with  lacings  and  gold  than  his  brain  with  modesty 
or  wit.  One  time  going  into  the  fields  with  his 
host  they  did  espy  a comely  milkmaiden  with  her 
pail. 

“ Pr’ythee,  Phillis,”  quoth  the  courtier,  leering 
the  while  at  the  girl,  “an*  I give  thee  a kiss,  -wilt 
thou  give  me  a drought  of  thy  ware  ?” 

“In  the  meadow,”  quoth  she,  “thou  wilt  find 
one  ready  to  give  thee  milk,  and  glad  of  thy  kiss, 
for  she  is  of  thy  kind.” 

The  court-gallant  looked  in  the  meadow,  and 
espied  a she-ass. 

“ So  sharp,  fair  rustic,”  quoth  he,  angrily;  “ thou 
lookest  as  if  thou  couldest  barely  say  boo  to  a 
goose.” 

“Yea,  and  that  I can,  and  to  a gander  also.” 
Whereat  she  cried  out  lustily,  “ Boo !” 

The  young  man  hastened  away,  and  the  wor- 
shipful Sir  Digby  did  laugh  heartily,  and  enter- 
tained his  guests  with  the  tale. 


John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice-President 
elect  of  the  United  States,  is  a nephew  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  of  Kentucky.  The 
reverend  uncle  of  the  Vice-President  is  a great 
controversialist,  a splendid  debater,  and  if  he  had 
follow'ed  the  law  instead  of  the  gospel,  would  have 
led  senates  as  he  has  the  church.  So  much  is  the 
said  uncle  given  to  discussion,  that  he  would  be  a 
fighting  parson  if  he  were  not  a praying  one. 

It  so  happened  a few  years  ago  that  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew  were  candidates  for  office — not  the 
same  office — in  the  same  district,  at  the  same  time. 
The  Doctor  was  up  for  the  convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  John  C.  was  running  for  the 
Legislature.  They  were  candidates  of  opposite 
parties,  and  were  therefore  in  danger  of  coming 
into  collision.  One  day  they  were  on  the  stump 
together,  and  the  reverend  Doctor  took  occasion 
to  deprecate  all  feelings  of  hostility  between  him- 
self and  his  nephew,  who,  he  said,  was  always  suc- 
cessful whatever  office  he  sought ; and  mentioning 
several  instances  in  illustration,  he  added,  “And 
during  the  war  w ith  Mexico  a regiment  was  raised 
in  Kentucky,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Breckinridge  was  appointed  to  its  command 
the  Mexicans  made  peace  !” 

Young  Breckinridge  did  not  wait  for  his  turn, 
but  exclaimed  at  once,  “ If  Uncle  Robert  had  been 
appointed,  they  would  have  been  fighting  till  this 
time.” 

Senator  Douglas,  on  returning  to  Washing- 
ton City,  from  his  bridal  tour,  was  welcomed  by  a 
party  of  congratulating  friends.  In  reply  to  the 
flattering  address  with  which  he  was  greeted,  the 
distinguished  Senator  said,  that  “ although  he  had 


i just  entered  Into  a union  of  a more  tender  and  del- 
| icate  character,  one  based  upon  the  wannest  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  he  still  was  none  the  less  de- 
voted to  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  he  would 
maintain  it  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.”  These  patriotic  and  domestic 
sentiments,  so  beautifully  blended  in  the  Senator’s 
imagination,  were  received  with  great  applause  by 
his  friends,  who  promptly  expressed  their  hopes 
that  the  Senator’s  labors  would  be  crowned  with 
success. 

An  eminent  French  clergymen  made  a brief 
visit  to  this  country  a short  time  since,  but  was 
unhappily  quite  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
land.  It  w'as  proposed  to  him  to  be  presented  to 
one  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastical  bodies  holding 
its  sessions  in  the  city,  and  he  determined  to  signal- 
ize the  event  by  preparing  a brief  speech  in  the 
English,  in  which  he  would  make  his  appearance 
before  the  reverend  clergy.  Accordingly,  on  being 
introduced  to  the  body  who  rose  up  before  him  as 
he  stood  ; he  said : 

“I  am  ver’  happy  to  visit  one  assembly  with  so 
many  barren  heads.” 

The  good  man  meant  to  say  bald  heads,  or  heads 
on  which  the  hair  would  not  grow ; but  his  blunder 
was  so  ludicrous  and  suggestive  that  no  sense  of 
propriety  could  restrain  a universal  smile,  and  the 
speaker  betook  himself  speedily  to  his  own  tongue, 

and  Dr.  B , always  ready,  helped  him  out  by 

acting  as  his  interpreter. 

This  was  even  more  amusing  than  the  mistake 
which  the  same  good  man  made  when  he  took  leave 
of  the  family  whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed 
while  in  town.  “ May  the  Lord  pickle  ^ou  for 
many  years.”  His  dictionary  had  taught  him 
that  pickle  meant  to  preserve,  and  he  used  it  ac- 
cordingly. 


“ GOOD  AND  BETTER.” 

A father  sat  by  the  chimney-post 
On  a winter’s  day,  enjoying  a roast; 

By  his  side  a maiden  young  and  fair, 

A girl  with  a wealth  of  golden  hair ; 

And  she  teases  the  father,  stern  and  cold. 
With  a question  of  duty,  trite  and  old : 
“Say,  father,  what  shall  a maiden  do 
When  a man  of  merit  comes  to  woo? 

And,  father,  what  of  this  pain  in  my  breast? 
Married  or  single— which  is  the  beat  T% 

Then  the  sire  of  the  maiden  young  and  fair, 
The  girl  of  the  wealth  of  golden  hair, 

He  answers  as  ever  do  fathers  cold, 

To  the  question  of  duty  trite  and  old: 

“ She  who  weddeth  keeps  God’s  letter ; 

She  who  weds  not,  doeth  better.*1 
Then  meekly  answered  the  maiden  fair. 

The  girl  with  the  wealth  of  golden  hair: 

“I  will  keep  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Letter, 
Content  to  do  wem.  without  doing  bettkb.” 


The  pursuit  of  know  ledge  under  difficulties  has 
often  had  illustrations ; but  the  following  adven- 
ture, furnished  for  the  Drawer  by  one  “ knowing 
to”  the  facts,  show  s that  the  way  to  matrimony  is 
sometimes  even  more  full  of  trials  than  the  path  of 
learning.  Our  friend  writes  to  us  from  California, 
from  Amada  county,  and  the  town  of  Volcano,  a 
dangerous  place,  of  w hich  we  had  not  heard  until 
this  epistle  came.  He  says,  that  a friend,  whose 
height  has  given  him  the  name  of  the  “ Tall  Branch 
of  the  Missouri,”  started  on  Saturday  to  ride  some 
miles  on  horseback  to  visit  his  lady-love,  wit?) 
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whom  he  proposed  to  spend  Sunday.  His  way 
led  him  across  a river,  and  its  swollen  condition 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  swim  it.  Not  wish- 
ing to  spoil  his  best  clothes  he  divested  himself 
thereof,  and  secured  them  on  the  back  of  his  horse, 
and  driving  the  beast  into  the  river,  he  plunged 
in,  Cassius-like,  and  swum  to  “yonder  point.” 
The  horse  had  beat  him,  a fine  mettled  creature, 
who  was  frightened  when  the  gaunt  spectre  rose 
out  of  the  water  and  approached  his  head.  Snort- 
ing and  rearing,  he  broke  away  and  dashed  off 
wildly  and  afar,  leaving  the  love-lorn  hero  in  a 
pitiable  plight  to  go  a-courting.  But  necessity 
urged  him  to  desperate  measures,  and  on  lie  trudged, 
barefooted  indeed,  and  with  no  present  prospect 
of  bettering  his  condition.  The  first  house  he 
came  to  encouraged  him,  for  he  heard  the  voices 
of  children  at  play ; but  as  soon  as  he  presented 
himself,  they  screamed  with  terror,  and  fled  into 
the  house  with  an  alarm  that  brought  out  the 
women  armed  with  shovels  and  brooms.  He 
crouched  under  the  wall,  and  gently  explaining 
his  embarrassed  circumstances,  begged  the  loan 
of  some  garments,  to  commence,  if  not  to  complete, 
bis  wardrobe.  The  most  they  could  muster  was 
a pair  of  boy’s  pantaloons,  which  were  only  just 
better  than  none,  but  with  these  he  set  out  on  his 
return  trip,  designing  to  seek  his  horse  and  his 
love  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  at  some 
future  time. 


“ How  is  your  husband  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Squiggs?”  “Why,  the  doctor  says  as  how  as 
if  he  lives  till  the  mornin’,  he  shall  have  some 
hopes  of  him ; but  if  he  don’t,  he  must  give  him 
up.” 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  of  Attleboro’,  was  slight- 
ly eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  this  encouraged  his 
people  to  be  free-and-easy  with  him.  One  time  he 
was  wandering  over  the  hills,  and  got  lost  in  the 
woods.  At  last  he  came  upon  a party  of  men  burn- 
ing wood  for  charcoal,  but  they  were  so  blackened 
that  he  did  not  recognize  them  though  they  were 
his  own  parishioners.  Approaching  them  he  said, 

“ Can  you  tell  me  who  I am,  where  I am  from, 
and  where  I am  going  ?” 

To  which  they  replied,  “You  are  Parson  Peters, 
you  come  from  Attleboro’,  and  you  are  going  to 
the  wicked  place.” 

The  parson  responded : “ From  the  looks  of  the 
inhabitants,  1 should  think  I had  got  there  al- 
ready.” 


The  quidnuncs  of  literature  having  been  woe- 
fully taken  in  by  a literary  lady  of  lofty  preten- 
sions, but  with  more  brass  than  brains,  will  enjoy 
the  following  good  story,  which  we  are  assured  by 
the  party  communicating  it  to  be  a veritable  fact, 
without  a line  or  letter  of  exaggeration.  Our 
friend  says : 

“ It  was  at  the  Brevoort  House  that  I met  the 
celebrated  lady.  It  was  long  before  I was  able  to 
make  my  way  through  the  circle  of  admirers  bask- 
ing in  the  rays  of  her  intellect,  and  pouring  out  at 
her  feet  the  vials  of  their  elegant  praise.  At  last 
it  came  ray  turn  ; and  finding  her  in  the  midst  of 
eulogies  upon  her  friend  Rogers,  so  lately  deceased, 
I ventured  to  descant  a moment  on  Campbell  and 
Byron,  and  she  soon  launched  out  into  an  ocean  of 
panegyric  upon  the  old  masters  of  English  song,  till 
I was  quite  lost  in  the  depths  and  heights  of  her 


knowledge  of  literature  and  her  critical  powers. 
Watching  my  opportunity  to  get  a word  in,  I ven- 
tured to  speak  of  American  authors,  and  to  inquire 
if  she  had  read  the  4 Translations  of  Patagonian  Lyr- 
ics, by  our  countryman,  Longfellow  to  which  she 
replied,  with  great  enthusiasm : 4 Oh  yes,  Sir ; I 
have  read  them  with  ecstacies  of  delight,  Sir. 
Those  wonderful  songs  have  swept  the  chords  of 
my  soul,  Sir,  and  made  them  thrill  with  emotions 
too  deep  for  language  to  express,  Sir,  and  too  de- 
licious for  mortals  often  to  enjoy.’ 

‘ 4 Patagonian  lyrics  and  Longfellow  ! I felt  a 
twinge  of  compunction  on  linking  the  two  together, 
but  the  thought  was  sudden,  the  temptation  was 
great,  and  when  it  was  indulged,  I left  the  lady 
4 among  her  worshipers.’  ” 


Port  Gibson  is  a beautiful  little  town  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  writes  a Western  correspondent 
of  the  Drawer,  where  I attended  a wedding  a few 
days  since.  Wishing  to  say  something  becoming 
the  occasion,  I approached  the  fair  young  bride  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  after  congratulating 
her  on  her  departure  from  the  state  of  single  bless- 
edness, I wished  her  a pleasant  voyage  down  the 
river  of  life.  She  said  “she  hoped  so,  but  she 
heard  there  was  a great  deal  of  fever  on  the  river 
now — she  hoped  they  wouldn’t  ketch  it  on  the  way 
down.”  My  sentimentalism  vanished  in  a mo- 
ment, and  I determined  not  to  try  it  again  on  a 
Mississippi  girl  till  I knew  her  better. 


An  old  lady  in  Pennsylvania  had  a great  aver- 
sion to  rye,  and  never  could  eat  it  in  any  form. 
“ Till  of  late,”  said  she,  “ they  had  got  to  making 
it  into  whisky,  and  I find  that  I can,  now  and 
then,  worry  down  a little.” 


“ I vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of  the  following 
incident,”  says  the  worthy  gentleman  who  sends  it 
to  the  Drawer.  44  In  our  village  we  have  a man 
who  makes  himself  very  unpopular,  and,  I may 
say,  very  odious,  by  his  everlasting  fault-finding 
with  other  people.  He  is  a good  man,  perhaps, 
but  if  he  sees  any  thing  in  one  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  that  he  can  take  hold  of,  he 
talks  about  it,  and  harps  upon  it,  and  makes  it 
twice  as  bad  as  it  was  or  would  have  been  but 
for  his  censorious  meddling  with  the  motes  in  other 
people’s'  eyes.  His  name  is  Sharp,  and  well  it 
might  be.  Not  far  from  him — indeed,  there  is 
only  a garden  between  the  houses — lives  Mr. 
Davis,  a mild,  inoffensive,  good  man,  who  would 
be  very  slow  to  do  wrong  at  any  time,  and  has 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  tongue  before  him  at  all 
times.  It  happened,  during  that  coldest  snap 
in  last  December,  that  by  Sunday  afternoon  they 
had  burnt  up  all  the  wood  that  Mr.  Davis  bad  pro- 
vided on  Saturday,  and  he  must  go  out  to  the  pilo 
and  cut  some  more,  or  the  children  would  suffer 
and  perhaps  be  seriously  injured  by  the  cold.  Aft- 
er some  hesitation,  but  seeing  no  alternative,  Da- 
vis took  liis  axe,  and  keeping  one  eye  out  at  Sharp’s 
house  and  one  on  his  work,  he  soon  had  an  armful 
cut,  which  he  was  just  picking  up  as  some  one 
spoke  to  him  from  the  roadside : 

“ 4 1 say,  Mr.  Davis  ?’ 

44  He  dropped  the  wood,  and  looking  up,  cried, 

44  4 Oh,  Smith ! Ah ! Yes,  Mr.  Smith ! Cold  day, 
Mr.  Smith;  glad  to  see  you;  thought' at  first  it 
was  old  Sharp.* 

“ 4 Well,  what  if  it  was?’ 
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“ 4 Why,  you  see,  I wouldn’t  just  like,  you  know, 
to  have  Sharp  see  me  chopping  wood  a Sunday.’ 

44  4 But,  neighbor  Davis,’  said  Mr.  Smith,  4 don’t 
you  think  the  Lord  will  see  you  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  yes,  1 suppose  likely  he  will ; but  then  he 
won't  make  such  a dreif  ul  fuss  about  it !'  ” 

Davis  may  have  meant  very  well  in  this  express- 
ion, but  he  let  out  the  real  feeling  of  many  a man 
who  is  willing  to  do  wrong  if  nobody  but  the  Lord 
sees  him.  The  fuss  is  to  come  by-aud-by. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Times  must  be  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  this  story,  and  as  the  Drawer  is  often 
made  tributary  to  the  Spirit,  we  are  happy  to  bor- 
row the  following : 

44  One  Mr.  Patrick  F was  annoyed  exceeding- 
ly by  a strange  dog — as  Coleridge  says, 4 a harmless 
dog’ — w ho  invaded  his  domicile,  made  abstractions 
from  his  cellar,  and  was  very  much  in  the  way  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  F.  in  the  kitchen.  On  a cold  winter 
night,  the  wind  cutting  like  a knife,  and  snow  fro- 
zen so  as  to  bum  like  carbonic  acid  gas  frozen,  aft- 
er the  dog  had  been  turned  out  doors  no  less  than 
three  times,  and  the  last  time  requested  to  go  to  a 
warmer  place  unmentionable,  Patrick  was  again 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  a rather  extensive  frac- 
ture of  glass.  The  dog  was  in  the  house  again. 
Patrick  waited  upon  him  out,  and  both  wTere  absent 

some  lifteen  minutes ; so  that  Mrs.  Patrick  F , 

becoming  surprised,  if  not  alarmed  at  such  a pro- 
longed absence,  arose  also  and  went  to  the  window. 

44  From  her  point  of  observation,  she  saw  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  her  lord  standing  4 in  naturalibus,’ 
barring  the  shirt,  aud  the  wind  making  free  with 
that,  as  of  course  it  would,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  house.  The  dog  seemed  to  be  sustained  on 
his  ‘last  legs,’  hU  fore  legs  forming  two^ sides  of 
an  acute  triangle. 

44  4 What  are  you  doing  there,  Patrick?’ 

44  There  was  such  a chattering  of  teeth  that  the 
answer  for  some  time  was  somewhat  unintelligible 
— at  last  it  came : 

44  4 1 am — trying  to  fraze  the  baist  to  death!1  ” 


Fort  Mann,  or  Camp  Sods,  was  built  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  during  the  Mexican  War,  upon  the 
Arkansas  river,  midway  between  Fort  Leavenworth 
and  Santa  Fe.  Captain  Mann  and  his  assistants 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  prairie  Indians,  who 
besieged  the  little  fort  for  several  days,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  bum  it.  After  the  party  were  nearly 
starved,  the  Indians  left.  Just  then  a Santa  Fe 
trader,  old  Henry  Cook,  came  along  with  a Mex- 
ican guide,  and  being  kindly  entertained  at  the 
Fort,  proposed  to  exchange  his  buffalo  meat  with 
the  Captain  for  some  of  his  good  dried  beef.  The 
Captain  made  the  trade,  and  Cook  pushed  on. 
Two  months  afterward  they  met,  when  Cook  asked 
the  Captain  how  he  liked  the  buffalo  meat,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  that  it  was  cut  from  a 
foundered  mule. 

44 Oh, ’’says  Captain  Mann,  44 it  was  quite  as 
good  as  the  dried  beef  you  took:  we  made  that 
from  a dead  horse." 


In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
a Society  of  44  gentlemen  ob  color,”  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  the  art  of  de- 
bating. Their  meetings  are  held  in  public,  and 
often  afford  vast  entertainment  to  the  white  folks 
who  attend  And  listen  to  their  discussion  of  ques- 
tions that  agitate  mankind.  On  one  of  these  occa- 


sions, when  the  comparative  merits  of  Washington 
and  Columbus  were  before  the  house,  a colored  or- 
ator was  so  long-winded  that  he  threatened  to  con- 
sume the  whole  evening,  and  prevent  the  display 
of  an  immense  amount  of  eloquence  pent  up  in 
black  bottles,  ready  to  burst.  At  last,  on  mention- 
ing an  incident  that  he  said  occurred  44  previous  to 
the  Revolution,”  an  impatient  member  sprang  to  bis 
feet,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  with  outstretched 
hand,  he  exclaimed : 

44  Mr.  President,  will  the  gemman  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  whether  that  accident  happened 
previous  before , or  previous  after  the  revolutionary 
war?” 

The  explosion  that  followed  this  call  for  inform- 
ation extinguished  the  candles,  and  closed  the  ex- 
ercises for  that  night. 


It  was  the  first  cold  storm  of  this  winter,  the 
beginning  of  that  bitter  snap  that  fastened  on  us, 
like  the  bite  of  a tiger,  just  before  New  Year’s.  1 
was  walking  hurriedly  up  Chatham  Street,  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening,  on  an  errand  that  called  me 
for  the  only  time  within  a year  into  that  quarter 
of  the  city.  As  I passed  one  of  the  many  saloons, 
shows,  theatres,  and  temples  of  so-called  pleasure 
with  which  that  locality  abounds,  a rough  door- 
keeper was  pushing  a beggar-woman  out  of  the 
porch  into  the  street  and  the  storm.  She  made  no 
other  resistance  than  to  turn  a despairing  look 
upon  him  as  he  thrust  her  along  by  the  shoulder, 
and  to  beg  that  she  might  stand  out  of  the  cold 
awhile,  for  she  was  almost  perished.  He  hurried 
her  on,  and  the  words  that  caught  my  ear,  as  they 
fell  from  her  6kinny  lips  and  hissed  through  the 
wind  and  snow,  were  these, 

44  Well,  maybe  you’ll  want  to  get  into  heaven, 
and  God  w ill  put  you  out  of  that.” 

They  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Many  a time  had  I 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  cry  for  mercy,  and  if  I had 
never  turned  a poor  creature  out  of  doors  when  she 
wanted  shelter  from  the  blast  of  winter  I had  done 
■worse,  perhaps,  in  leaving  many  a wretch  to  per- 
ish whom  I might  have  sought  and  saved.  And 
the  time  will  come,  as  sure  as  these  days  and  years 
are  passing,  the  time  w ill  come  when  I shall  stand 
at  the  door  of  Heaven,  and,  poorer  than  this  starved 
beggar,  I shall  ask  to  be  taken  in.  I wonder  if 
God  will  turn  me  out  in  that  day  ! Then  came  to 
me  those  sweet  words  of  Jesus,  that  fell  from  his 
lips  when  he  sat  on  Judea’s  hill,  and  the  disciples 
gathered  at  his  feet,  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shull  obtain  mercy.”  Down  through  eight- 
een centuries  they  have  come  to  me,  and  they  sing 
at  my  heart’s  door  to-day  with  the  music  of  heaven 
in  their  silvery  tones,  and  whene’er  a cup  of  cold 
water,  or  a loaf,  or  a piece  of  gold  is  mercy,  if  it  is 
mine,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
said,  44  Inasmuch  os  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.n 

Sliding  Scale  of  Crime. — Dc  Quincy  says, 
44  If  once  a man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very 
soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing ; and  from 
robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking,  and  from  that 
to  incivility  and  procrastination.” 


The  heroic  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  very  beau- 
tifully and  touchingly  to  a lady  on  the  eve  of  his 
great  victory  at  Meanee : 44  If  I survive,  I shall 
soon  be  with  those  I love ; if  I fall,  I shall  be  with 
those  I have  loved.” 
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PERFECTLY  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  his  return  from  the  Country,  And*  John  enjoying  himself. 


Isaac  K etc  hum  and  Uriah  Cheatham  were  at- 
torneys at  law,  and  every  body  has  heard  of  the 
$ign  over  their  office  door : “ Ketch cm  & Cheat* 
H am,"  which  was  so  significant  of  the  trade,  that 
they  took  it  down  and  had  another  painted,  with 
the  addition  of  their  initials : “ l.  Ketch  um  & U. 
Cheatham,”  which  was  no  better.  It  required 
the  full  names,  and  then  the  idea  was  very  clearly 
expressed,  but  it  left  the  inference  that  Isaac  would 
u Ketch’em”  and  Uriah  would  “ Cheat'em.”  They 
finally  dissolved  partnership,  and  often  did  for  each 
other  what  they  were  willing  to  do  for  the  public 
at  large. 


the  drama  is  to  be  cultivated,  but  be  careful  that 
you  don’t  confound  the  love  of  the  drama  with  the 
love  of  an  actress." 


u My  dear  Amelia,"  haid  Mr.  0.  D.  Collone  to  the 
young  lady  whose  smiles  he  was  seeking,  44 1 have 
long  wished  for  this  sweet  opportunity,  but  I hard- 
ly dare  trust  myself  now  to  speak  the  deep  emo- 
tions of  my  palpitating  heart ; but  I declare  to  you, 
my  dear  Amelia,  that  I love  you  most  tenderly  ; 
your  smiles  would  shed — I say*  your  smiles  would 
sbed,  w ould  shed — " 

i4  Never  mind  the  wood-shed,”  says  the  dear 
Amelia,  “ go  on  with  the  pretty  talk." 


Doctor  Covsjx  having  heard  the  famous  T 
Fuller  repeat  some  verses  on  l*  A Scolding  Wife," 
was  so  delighted  with  them  as  to  request  a copy, 
but  Fuller  told  him  “a  copy  was  needless,  as  the 
Doctor  had  the  original." 
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Whrkr  the  name*  of  people  come  from — the 
names  called  Christian — is  a marvel  to  ns.  When 
there  are  so  many  that  are  good  and  beautiful,  why 
do  parents  entail  upon  their  children  the  shame  and 
wrong  of  a bad  name  ? There  was  Mr.  Funs  Jones 
of  Michigan  ; he  received  that  name  because  bis 
classical  father  ignorantly  supposed  that  the  race 
of  Jonese3  would  not  be  extended  beyond  that  boy; 
but  a sister  to  Fiui3  coming  along,  she  was  named 
A ddenda1  and  two  sons  following  her  in  regular 
succession  w ere  called  Appendix  and  Supplement. 
The  children  were  all  grout  book-worms,  but  they 
would  hove  liked  soma  more  convenient  handies  to 
their  names.  Another  man  we  have  iu  mind,  who 
mimed  four  sons  from  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a 
fifth  was  called  Acts.  In  England  names  are  given 
and  got  more  capriciously  than  with  us.  In  a 
learned  work  on  English  Surnames,  wo  are  told 
that  there  were  lately  living  iu  the  small  town  of 
Folkestone,  England,  fifteen  persons  whose  hered- 
itary name  was  Haj.l,  but  who,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, bore  the  elegant  names  of  Doggy  Hal). 
Bumper,  Picrce-eye,  Cula,Pumble-foot, Silver-eye. 
Sutty,  Old  Hare,  Feathertoe,  Bubbles,  Faggot'?. 
Jiggery,  Cold-dip,  Lumpy,  ThickUps. 

Few  of  the  miner*  of 'Staffordshire  bear  the  naim* 
of  their  fathers,  and  an  instance  is  given  of  a cer- 
tain pig-dender  in  that  county  whose  father’s  aunie 
w'as  Johnson,  but  the  people  called  him  Pigmnn  ; 
and  that  ia  hia  name,  and  will  be  his  children’s. 


Lawyers  now  and  then  have  an  incident  in  their 
experience  that  enlivens  the  serious  details  of  their 
toilsome  life,  u Such  an  incident  fell  in  my  way/4 
writes  a legal  correspondent,  “this  very  morning. >f 
A woman,  I might  say  a lady,  for  she  was  neat- 
ly dressed,  came  into  my  office  and  desired  my  ad- 
vice in  a matter  of  very  great  importance.  She 
had  come  to  complain  of  her  husband,  who  was  so 
hard  upon  her  that  ho  would  lock  up  every  thing, 
and  never  let  her  have  the  sugar,  or  bread,  or  but- 
ter but  when  he  was  in  good-humor,  Which  was 
mighty  seldom.  She  wanted  to  take  the  law  on 
him  and  make  him  do  as  he  ought  to  do — let  her 
have  her  own  way.  1 heard  her  story  through  as 
patiently  ns  I could,  aud  then  remarked  to  her : 

u Madam,  could  you  not  manage  the  matter  bet- 
ter yourself  ? Have  you  exhausted  all  your  influ- 
ence ou  him  ? 

“My  influence  d’ye  say,  Sir;  and  sure  haven’t 
f bate  him  withiu  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  wouldn't 
1 do  it  again  if  it  would  do  any  good  ? He’s  past 
that.  Sir,  but  I’ll  try  it  again  if  you  say  so.  I came 
to  get  your  advice.” 

I begged  her  not  to  think  of  it— that  I wa9  in- 
clined to  think  she  had  given  him  too  muckof  that 
thing  already, 

“ Yes,  i ndade,  you  may  say  so.  He  say  a hi  m self 
I’m  more  than  a match  for  him.  He  was  & sailor 


A USEFUL  FAMILY. 

Vara,  I can  wait  * t the  table,  an'  tend  the  heroes;  nn 
chi  Id  era  ’ill  mind  the  dvor,  an’  clone  tho  knives  and  fori 
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FIGURES  I and  3 represent  a front  and  back 
view  of  the  same  Mantilla,  which  may  be  of 
any  favorite  shade  of  taffeta.  The  u pper  and  lo  wer 
portions  are  laid  in  a number  of  Grecian  plaits,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  ornaments  consist 
of  drop  buttons  and  a crochet  fringe.— Figure  *2 in 
the  illustration  is  of  black  taffeta  and  moire  an- 
tique, though  other  colors  may  be  chosen  instead. 
The  lower  portion  is  laid  in  graduated  plaits,  the 
under  edge  being  trimmed  with  drops,  and  the 
whole  is  edged  with  a mussivo  fringe. — Another 


favorite  style  of  Mantilla  has  a surplice  front,  with 
a refers  terminating  in  a sloshed  hood.  The  tabs 
are  double,  each  ending  in  an  angle.  It  is  of  a 
shawl-form,  richly  embroidered,  trimmed  with 
gold  buttons,  but  without  a fringe. 

The  Laces  and  Linens  need  little  explanation. 
In  Figure  4 rosettes  of  lace  are  placed  on  the  twist- 
ed houillonnks,  their  place  being  supplied,  in  Fig- 
ure 5,  by  small  chenille  dots.  The  description  of 
the  corset-cover  in  oar  last  w ill  give  all  needed  in- 
formation as  to  the  construction  of  Figures  G and  7. 


W 
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Figure  4.— Usdf.r-seekve. 


Figure  5.— Undeh-sleeve. 


ITui  he  fi. — Chemise. 


Figure  7.— Boys  Shirt. 
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Xu&tef  atprire^^omm^pKijuiita  with  Hwiir  jpwr^».,  drw  ho  nsimlly  i^tUj 
{took  tho  old  >hetk  into  the  rooms,  found  $ j mounted  from  w 

Kritt-r*!  tt>  hi  ihc  ^ IStfL  hjr  and  Atothenr.  in 

>*K  tfrtiti  tat  tte?  Mtfifcrt  »ir  Y«fk* 
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ten  minutes  before  the  photograph  was  taken, 
colon  alone  being  omitted.* 

“How  old  are  you,  O Sheik  Houssein?” 
I said  one  day,  as  we  smoked  calmly  together 
under  the  Lebbek  trees  in  the  Ezbekieh  Garden. 

“ My  children’s  grandchildren  ride  on  horses,  ” 
was  the  simple  reply. 

They  do  not  count  yean  on  the  Arabian  de- 
sert. They  do  not  mark  the  passage  of  time 
by  the  swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  Old  World,  but 
when  heart  faileth,  and  eye  dimmeth,  and  the 
breath  comes  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  far  hori- 
zon fades  away  and  can  not  be  seen,  the  Arab 
knows  that  his  allotted  time  is  come,  and  that 
he  must  lie  down  in  sand. 

Sheik  Houssein  was  a prisoner  in  Cairo. 
Some  time  ago  I described  how  and  why.  When 
we  at  length  obtained  his  discharge  he  begged 
me  to  visit  him  in  Wady  Mousa,  pledging  me 
the  grandest  reception  that  the  desert  could  af- 
ford. I much  desired  to  go  that  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  long  journey  over  the  wastes,  the 
fatigue  and  exposure  were,  I feared,  too  much 
for  May ; and  withal,  I was  impatient  to  be  in 
the  Holy  City. 

When  I could  be  there  in  a week,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  delay  forty  days,  even  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  mountain  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
and  the  City  of  Rock.  Therefore,  I parted  from 
Sheik  Houssein  with  regret,  not  believing  that 
I should  ever  see  him  again. 

How  well  I remember  his  form  and  appear- 
ance as  he  vanished  from  my  sight  across 
the  hills  outside  the  Gate  of  Victory!  But  I 
heard  of  him  again.  Not  a great  many  weeks 
after  that,  I was  exploring  the  vast  caverns 
which  underlie  the  northeastern  part  of  Jeru- 
salem in  company  with  some  English  travelers, 
who  had  just  arrived  across  the  desert  from 
Cairo.  I asked  them  various  questions  about 
their  route,  and  at  last  “ Did  you  go  to  Petra  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Why,  the  fact  is,  we  were  prevented.  The 
sheik  of  the  Alaween — the  old  sheik — ” 

“ Sheik  Houssein  ?” 

“ The  same.” 

I laughed  loud  and  long  at  hearing  thus  of 
my  old  friend  at  his  old  tricks  again.  Woe  to 
the  traveler  who  visits  Wady  Mousa  unprepared 
with  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  Sheik  Houssein. 

But,  reader  hereof,  if  you  are  going  thither- 
ward, take  this  wood-cut  with  you,  and  as  you 
approach  the  valley  of  the  City  of  Rocks  show 
it  to  an  Arab,  and  he  will  shout  “ Sheik  Hous- 
sein !”  for  the  likeness  is  capital.  Send  it  to 
the  old  man,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Braheem 
Effendi,  and,  my  word  for  it,  he  will  be  moder- 
ate in  his  demands  for  the  sake  of  his  pleasant 
Memories  of  my  table  in  Cairo,  where  he  often 
ate  my  bread. 

I went  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Alexandria 
and  Jaffa. 

The  Holy  City  is  now  less  than  thirty  days 
from  New  York.  Why  have  not  travelers  found 
this  out  ? The  steamer  from  Marseilles  touch- 


es at  Alexandria  and  continues  on  to  Jaffa, 
and  up  the  Syrian  coast.  The  route  is  thus : 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  eleven  days  ; Liver- 
pool to  Marseilles,  four  days;  Marseilles  to 
Alexandria,  eight ; one  day  of  rest  t two  days 
more  to  Jaffa,  and  two  days  on  horseback  to  the 
Gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Tell  me,  is  it  not  worth  a month  of  travel  to 
stand  within  those  holy  walls  ? 

My  feet  were  weary.  Whose  are  not  ? There 
are  no  paths  of  earth  so  very  soft  and  flowery 
that  human  feet  grow  not  weary.  From  very 
childhood  pilgrims,  our  wandering  steps  go  up 
and  down  the  world,  and  blessed  is  he  who  can 
rest  within  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Peace.  I 
had  wandered  far  and  lohg,  over  seas,  over  a 
continent,  over  deserts  hot  with  long  day  suns ; 
and  when  at  length,  having  crossed  the  valley 
of  Elath  and  gathered  pebbles  from  the  brook 
where  David  gathered  them  of  old,  the  guide 
said  that  from  the  hill  before  me  I should  see 
Jerusalem,  1 gathered  around  my  face  the  folds 
of  my  bournoose,  and  touching  my  horse  with  the 
sharp  comer  of  the  shovel  fetirrup,  led  the  way 
in  a long  gallop  up  the  rocky  eminence,  to  reach 
the  desire  of  our  eyes. 

The  road  was  terrible  5 huge  rock  boulders, 
by  thousands,  covered  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  miles.  The  path  wound  and  crossed  among 
them  in  every  curve  and  angle,  so  that  our  gal- 
lop was  a break-neck  advance,  likely  at  any 
moment  to  end  suddenly  and  terribly.  I some- 
times shudder  when  I remember  it.  The  speed 
of  our  horses  was  not  so  great,  for  they  were 
well-nigh  worn  out,  but  the  turns  and  twists  in 
the  road  were  terrific.  As  we  approached  the 
summit  there  was  for  a little  while  an  open 
space,  and  over  this  I thundered  on. 

A hill  covered  with  green  trees  and  crowned 
with  a minaret  was  before  me  in  the  distance. 

By  the  quick,  sharp  throb  of  my  heart,  by  an 
instinct  that  you  may  call  miraculous  if  you 
will,  by  the  flame  that  kindled  in  my  soul,  I 
knew  that  hill. 

I turned  in  my  saddle,  waved  my  hand  to 
May,  who  was  cantering  up  dose  behind  me, 
and  pointing  forward,  shouted,  “The  Mount 
of  Olives!”  and  then,  as  I turned  back,  before 
mo,  bright,  glorious  in  the  red  light  of  a de- 
scending sun,  were  the  battlements  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

A sharp  convulsive  twitch  of  my  arm  brought 
the  brown  horse  to  bis  hannehes.  The  next 
instant  we  were  all  together — all  silent,  all  with 
bared  heads  and  earnest  eyes  fixed  on  the  City 
of  the  Cross  and  Tomb. 

My  pilgrimage  was  ended.  No  matter  now 
whither  my  feet  should  wander ; no  matter  now 
what  rugged  hillsides  were  before  me.  I had 
seen  the  old  Jerusalem  on  earth,  and  henceforth 
life  was  but  a steadfast  journey  toward  the  new 
and  brighter  city. 

I had  often  wondered  what  I should  do  when 
I beheld  that  view.  Whether  I should  kneel 
down  and  press  my  forehead  to  the  dust,  or  cry 
aloud  as  did  the  men  of  Godfrey  and  of  Richard, 
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or  walk  barefooted  to  the 

gates  as  did  many  pious 

pilgrims,  who  may  well  be  . \ 

pardoned  for  enthusiastic 

devotion  on  the  soil  so  hal- 

lowed.  ; SfflkSV 

“What  did  I Jo?" 

Simply  this.  There  was  ' ) 

an  Armenian  on  my  left,  ? 

two  Romka  Catholic  Ifl^- 
dies  were  near  me,  and  a 
Jew  and  seven  Arabs,  be- 
sides us  who  were  Protest-  &•* 

ant  Christians,  formed  the  f 

party.  Some  knelt,  some  . v 

prayed  aloud,  some  wept.  i 

As  for  me  my  dim  eyes 
shut  out  the  glorious  view, 
and  the  more  I sought  to  ' y ■ 

pierce  the  mist*,  the  faster 
came  the  floods  and  hid  the 
city  and  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  ascension  from  8 

roy  longing  gaze.  And  I $ 1 

drew  down  my  hood  over 
my  face  and  murmured  one 
k 4 Deus  vult ! M and  that  was  & 

all  that  I said,  and  all  that  ^ ’ 

the  air  or  the  ground  knew  M 1 

of  my  emotion,  and  that  is  I- 
all  that  it  befits  me  here  to 

relate.  Let  him  who  would  ffife  i 

know  more,  strive  to  imag- 
ine what  would  be  his  own 
feelings  when  bis  world-  . 

wearied  eyes  took  in  at  one  " — 

view  the  place  of  the  pas-  7 

sion,  the  burial,  the  resur-  ‘ ^ 

rection  and  the  opening 
heaven  that  received  the  Lord. 

We  were  lodged  in  the  bouse  of  one  Antonio, 
on  the  Via  Dolorosa.  I sent  Abd-ol-Atti  on 
ahead  of  us  to  engage  rooms,  and  having  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Armenian  Bishop 
of  Cairo  to  the  Wakii  of  the  great  Armenian 
convent  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  I was  recom- 
mended as  a Christian  traveler  worthy  all  honor 
and  attention,  I made  no  doubt  that  I should 
secure  comfortable  lodgings  if  I were  driven  to 
a convent.  But  I had  a great  horror  of  Oriental 
convents,  by  reason  of  some  former  experience 
therein,  knowing  them  to  be  densely  populated 
with  fleas,  and  I commanded  Abd-el-Alti  to  go 
to  a religious  house  only  as  a last  resort.  He 
found  a new  hotel,  never  yet  occupied,  o small 
house  with  upper  chambers,  which  he  took  bodi- 
ly, and  installing  Hayi  Mohammed  in  the  kitch- 
en (I  did  not  part  with  my  prince  of  cooks  till 
months  after  that),  he  made  tt  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  desired,  and  here  wo  lived  in  our  own 
hired  house  for  something  more  than  a month. 

A month  in  Jerusalem  ! Count  all  the  years 


TU£  VIA  lK>U»KOOA. 

David.  To  rise  in  the  morning  early  and  go 
down  the  Way  of  Grief  to  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
and  out  ou  the  brow  of  Moriah*  there  to  see  the 
sun  rise  over  Olivet ; to  go  down  anti  wash  your 
eyes,  heavy  with  sleep,  in  the  soft  waters  of 
Siloam,  that  they  might  never  ache  again;  to 
climb  the  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  and  go  in  by 
Zion  gate  and  so  up  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  to  visit  Calvary  and  the 
tomb;  to  press  your  forehead  on  the  cold  rock 
where  the  first  footstep  of  the  risen  Saviour  was 
pressed;  and  then,  as  the  twilight  came  on  and 
the  moonlight  fell  softly  in  the  valley,  to  go 
down  to  Gethseraane  and  pray  1 Think  of  days 
thus  spent,  of  day  after  day  of  such  hallowed 
life,  varied  with  morning  walks  to  Bethany,  or 
an  afternoon  canter  over  the  hills  to  Bethlehem, 
or  two  days'  journeying  down  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  life  in  the 
Jordan ! Think  of  all  this,  and  tell  me  if  I did 
not  live  years  in  hours  while  I called  it  my 
home  in  the  bouse  of  Antonio  on  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, See  here  the  Way  of  Grief.  The  view 
is  taken  from  near  the  door  of  Antonio's  house, 
and  looks  up  toward  the  Arch  of  Judgment, 
which  can  not  be  seen  through  the  second  arch- 
way beyond.  It  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea 
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of  tho  streets  of  Jerusalem,  which  aie  all  much 
alike.  These  houses  are,  man/  of  them,  very 
old,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  one  street  of 
Jerusalem,  but  the  way  that  Christ  is  supposed 
to  have  walked,  through  street  after  street  and 
even  across  what  are  now  inclosed  blocks,  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion. 

It  is  not  of  moment  at  present  to  discuss 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a correct  idea  of  that 
path.  Its  commencement  is  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  the  modern  Governor  of  Jerusalem, 
which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
tower  Antonia.  This  tower  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  was  the  House  of  Pilate,  and 
from  the  hall  of  condemnation  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion  the  way  could  hardly  be  more  direct 
than  the  streets  now  run,  through  which  the 
Via  Dolorosa  is  supposed  to  lead. 

Down  this  street  I was  apt  to  walk  almost 
every  day,  for  tho  eastern  terminus  of  it  is  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  now  so  called,  but 
more  properly  tho  gate  of  the  Lady  Mary,  be- 
cause it  opens  toward  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin. 
Outside  of  this  gate  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
separates  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Descending  by  a steep  and  abrupt  path  into 
the  valley  I found  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
very  bottom.  Crossing  the  brook  Kedron,  and 
commencing  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  traveler 
finds  on  his  right  a garden  inclosed  in  high 
stone  walls,  containing  eight  old  olive-trees. 
This  spot  was  ray  daily  place  of  resort,  nor  is 
there  on  this  world’s  surface  another  spot  of 
deeper  interest. 

Passing  around  to  the  rear,  or  up-hill  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  I found  a low  iron  door  in 
the  wall,  at  which  I knocked  with  reverence. 
One  could  not  hammer  as  he  would  at  a hotel 
door,  when  he  was  asking  admission  to  Geth- 
seraane.  I waited  patiently  but  no  one  came. 
Then  I lost  somewhat  ray  reverence,  and  I 
rapped  more  vehemently.  The  next  instant  I 
was  sorry,  for  the  door  swung  open  and  an  old 
man,  a Franciscan,  stood  with  bowed  head  and 
calm  face,  looking  into  my  eyes  with  a reproach- 
ful look  that  seemed  to  reprove  me  for  waking 
so  rudely  the  echoes  of  Gethsemane. 

“Stoop  low  your  head,  Sefior,”  said  he, 
mildly,  warning  me  lest  I should  bit  my  head 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door-way  as  I entered. 
In  almost  all  the  holy  places  it  is  necessary  to 
stoop  on  entering.  It  is  doubtless  so  designed 
by  the  builders  of  many  of  them,  that  every  one 
shall  wear  the  appearance  of  humility  in  such 
spots. 

Within,  I found  a garden  arranged  in  beds 
that  were  filled  with  lavender,  the  perfume  of 
which  loaded  the  air. 

The  good  monk  vanished  to  his  cell  in  the* 
comer.  He  knew  that  we  needed  no  guide  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  that  ground — the  story  that 
has  thrilled  the  heart  of  man  in  every  land  and 
every  age — the  saddest  and  sublimest  story  in  all 
the  rolls  of  eternity.  Verily  he  was  right.  The 
whispering  leaves  of  the  old  olive-trees  told  us 


the  story ; the  winds  that  swept  over  the  lofty 
battlements  of  Mount  Moriah,  five  hundted  feet 
above  us,  told  the  story ; the  blue,  far  sky  above 
the  Mount  of  Olives — the  sky  He  clove  with  his 
departing  glory,  and  that  shut  Him  from  Ilis  dis- 
ciples’ and  ouj  longing  gaze— told  the  story; 
the  heavy  beating  of  our  hearts — slow,  solemn 
beating,  we  could  hear  them  in  the  stillness  of 
the  garden — told  the  story  of  the  bloody  passion, 
and  the  agony  that  made  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  piercing  nails  as  nothing  afterward. 

“Tu  Tu  mi  Jeeu  totum  me 
Amplexua  es  Id  crucel 
Tulistl  clavoa,  lane  earn, 

Multamque  ignomlnUm 
Innumeroa  dolorea 
Sudores  et  an  gores, 

Ac  mortem  1 et  bcc  propter  me, 

Ac  pro  me  pcccatore!" 

In  the  blue  sky,  far  up  above  me,  a solitary 
eagle  floated  on  the  air  above  the  deserted 
shrines  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord ; and  on  the 
sides  of  Moriah,  among  the  Moslem  graves, 
some  women  dressed  in  white  sat  by  the  tombs 
and  wept.  But  no  sound  of  human  grief  or 
human  joy  reached  the  deep  valley,  to  disturb 
the  profound  stillness  of  the  Garden  of  the  Pas- 
sion. The  olives  on  the  mountain  waved  their 
flashing  branches  in  the  gentle  breeze,  but  those 
within  the  inclosure  scarcely  moved.  The  lav- 
ender made  the  atmosphere  heavy  with  perfume 
as  I sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  sought  to  re- 
alize the  scenes  of  the  midnight  agony  and  the 
betrayal. 

After  that,  day  after  day,  I found  myself 
seated  in  the  same  spot,  with  the  same  emotions. 

Bnt  I must  not  linger  here,  if  I would  com- 
plete the  object  of  this  article,  which  is  to  de- 
scribe, just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  those 
points  in  Jerusalem  which  are  of  most  interest 
as  connected  with  the  scenes  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

If  you  will  accompany  me  on  one  day’s  walk, 
starting  at  Gethsemane,  as  I often  did,  you  will 
possibly  be  able  to  gather  some  new  notions  of 
those  scenes. 

Returning  from  the  Garden,  in  place  ofTlimb- 
ing  the  Mountain  of  Olives,  we  climb  the  side 
of  Moriah. 

I found  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  temple 
inclosure,  in  front  of  a projection  in  the  city- 
wall,,  in  which  are  two  dead  arches,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  Golden  Gate.  The  Moham- 
medan tombs  cover  the  ground,  for  this  spot  is 
most  desirable  of  all  places  on  earth  for  Moslem 
or  for  Jewish  burial.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
a stone  pillar,  projecting  horizontally  over  these 
tombs  toward  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
is  to  be  the  scat  of  Mohammed  when  the  world 
assembles  for  judgment.  The  souls  of  all  men 
shall  then  cross  the  valley  on  a bridge,  which  to 
the  righteous  will  prove  broad  and  safe,  but  to  the 
wicked  will  be  the  sharp  edge  of  a sword,  from 
which,  falling  downward,  they  will  go  to  per- 
dition. 

But  in  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  gate,  are 
many  large  stones,  measuring  twenty  feet  by 
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towed  to  ft  hjf'  fh&jr 

close  by  the  gyw  nwyitei  of  thu  ifittiNf  wall, 
which  a re  a melancholr  relic  «f  the  mighty 
work  of  Solomon,  when  ftpsir  fast- imp*,  tell  oh 
liie  paycnienV  and  moarf*  and  inters  .went  tip' 
to  God  of  old;  from  Hi*  haiy  frttl,  th^  leni- 
pie, Mount*  the  mountain  of  lib  h#u*br~^r  it\0*is 
day*,  1 say,  1 was  profoundly  moved,  and  then 
I cohld  took  around  me  and  feAli/e  that  rlda  ruiti 
v»ss.  after  all,  the  City  ofjfcld. 

But  we  were  going  up  toward  the  Ala  Dolo- 
rosa. * . V V V ‘t  • . 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  Of  the  governor’* 
residence  i>  the  €lia^l  of  the  Flagellation,  a 
small  hat  my  neat  ehapct  marking  the  supposed 
site  of  the  scourging  whief)  X'Huto  administered 
to  the  Saviour  before  didxVeVmg  him  to  the  pfco- 

1 remember  well;  one,  (luiet  ^veho^  wbr-o  j. 
was  returning  from  C^tbsematjo,  1 paused 

in  this  rhiipe.}  a moment;  end  wa  1 came  out  was 
joiaeii  hr  an  inrelligen;  'Latin  amok,  who  *<v 
cormjamwd  tno  up  tlfe  :$&>;$&■ 

I was  indebted  for  nacre  of  detail  eotireruing 
that  sorrowful  jmtfi  than  to  any  mb^r  jwr£on  or 
to  ntiv  book.  Ilk  dosrripHom  were  brief,  his 
«tatotuente  all  baaed  on  traditloa,  which  he 
stated  frankly,  allowing  me  to  believa  or  not  as 
I jdeoaPd.  ‘>t  / . . 

4V3  wo  left  the  gate  of  the  chapel  we  were 
supposed  to  be  on  the  crack  which  He  took  that 
morning  frtim  *h<3  judgment-ball . 

Directly  before  ns  was  that  old  and  curbing 
atob,  kndvrii  aa  the  Arch  of  the  Ecee  Hpmb* 
It  b*  m the  dravrsag  ihdicave^  a chamber  an  an 
archway,  wftfety  miw*'  the  street,  h lias  by 
some*  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  line  of  me  of 


fiie  tihrient  city  walfo  Wlmure  it»  origin  it  is 
difife  uiv  to  say  Is.  is,  without  donbt,  one  of  ifee 
; and  niofJtfeihaTkiddc  relics  to 

Tawing  ymder  thus/  we  m^itnaginc  thy  tod- 
dimmed  vvet  un,  now  whullv  in  the  xsmer  df  the 
tnob  of  the  mad  populace.  Bat  a few  step*.  .se 
it  the  rtfKrt  where  tie  the  0/i>i  time*  wX  h/5 
?rp«  *tnk5ng  a Itofe  which 

is  Vfeihle  iinto  this  d a y 1 Vet  o fr  w ste py,  toorv 
and  Kb  cry  f ia  the  tra- 

ditions of  the  Cfaak&»-~  nniirherfc 
muter  *"  A aUglit  beM  m the  stneel  here  mark* 
the  place  where- Srnitm  Che  Cwnjan  was  nmj- 

pelled  to  take  the  wud  here  we  arnyed  & 

a cross  btrectv  the  town  street  leading  north  to 
the  ttemnsca*  '&*$&  of  the  gify.  The  Vfo.  ftol- 
orasa  turns  to  the  left  into  this  a mimed 

h4th  hcyhpy Vng  ifo  cottier  wtmpd  « hit  h we 
This  bh^  is.oti  ?ho  ground  which 
ionmerVr  >t  plhtoh  Of  Ann,  and  width 
recently,  with  ?g/<ijF«.^tomony,': ’titeriv-  pe^tottal  ,u> 
the  LiitiA  Ch ufch";hy  the  MhKihm  «uth\rrittai. 

Ophite  to  this  iff  'lim. . house, of  ;l jtmns,  n 
mined  tenement  \en!y;  yind  a little  way  otfn> 
the  iid^e  of  bites. 

I scarcely  need  say  dint  1 am  ntrw  mentiem- 
hig  plates  aa  they  were  po/nted  out  rp  me.  I 
do  not.  wbh  to  be  obliged  to  argpei.^^  they  &ajy~ 
each  time  that  I name  a place ^ 

The  wav  turns  short  to  the;  tight  again  $|&t» 
Tir#ot  hejir  streot,  ahWh  .a*e«jn-d$  the  hilt  towmi 
the  western  subs  Of  Jpe  dty.  dart  here,  on  the, 
left  was  the  house  pf- Afiipihhj,. ' whc.w.X 

But  the  k nrhor  was  too  good  c<m> 

pany,  and  I WBlked  otj  witb  hiio  up  pit  hill; 
Almost  hext  <d"  Vev 

rotikaV  who,  rfhen  the  wcsry  >Savio«7  pa&sc>5  he: 


4»rn  r?r  tor  kc<  k^m/Aio. 
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would  shrine  it  in  gold  and  jewels,  if  I did  not 
burn  a lamp  before  it. 

I have  no  sympathy  with,  no  care  whatever 
for,  the  man  who  sneers  at  emotion  on  approach- 
ing such  spots  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  That 
man  does  not  live  who  could  laugh  at  the  story 
of  the  Passion,  reading  it  in  Gethsemanc,  or  w ho 
can  forget  the  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart  on 
the  moonlit  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ! 

But  while  I visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with 
much  of  emotion  oftentimes,  ret  there  were 
other  times  when  my  visits  were  purely  geo- 
graphical. By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pfcrotti, 
architect  of  the  Terra  %Santa,  who,  under  com- 
mission from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  w as  build- 
ing some  additions  to  the  great  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  I had  free  access  to  many  ordi- 
narily forbidden  parts  of  the  building,  from  dome 
to  floor,  and  teeame  perhaps  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  localities  as  one  can  hope  to  be 
who  ii  not  a resident  of  Jerusalem 

It  was  a calm,  majestic  Sunday  morning  when 
I first  entered  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection. 
I bad  hesitated  much,  because  my  mind  was  al- 
ready fully  settled  that  the  alleged  locality  of 
the  crucifixion  and  entombment  was  erroneous, 
and  I much  feared  that  the  mummery  and  mani- 
fest falsehood  of  all  that  l should  see  there  would 
shock  my  mind.  For  already  that  dreamy,  calm 
consciousness  of  presence  in  a holy  place,  that 
inexpressible  jov  which  thrilled  through  heart 
and  brain  as  each  footstep  fell  on  the  pavement 
of  Jerusalem,  had  taken  full  possession  of  me, 
and  I could  not  but  shrink  from  any  thing  that 
was  likely  to  disturb  it 

But  genuine,  or  false,  that  spot  known  for  fif 


door,  gave  him  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  His 
brow,  aud  found  thereon  afterward  His  portrait. 
The  house  is  of  ordinary  sort,  like  all  other*  in 
Jerusalem.  The  handkerchief  is  one  of  the 
four  great  relics  which  support  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome. 

And  now  the  way  ascends  steeply  Mid  passes 
under  an  arch,  dark  and  gloomy,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  nearly  on  a line  with  the  aucient 
western  wall  of  the  city.  My  own  conviction  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  outer  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  run  along  this  line,  and 
that  this  arch  may  he  the  interior  arch  of  a tow- 
er in  the  wall. 

But  on  this,  it  should  be  distinctly  remarked, 
hang  all  the  questions  of  the.  authenticity  of  the 
Sepulchre.  My  reader  must  be  content  to  take 
my  word  for  it,  since  space  for  the  argument 
there  19  not. 

At  this  poiut,  then.  He  left  the  city,  and  be- 
yond this  the  line  of  His  walk  was  among  sub- 
urban bouses  or  on  the  open  land.  Here  I part- 
ed with  my  frtend  the  Franciscan,  and  returned 
to  my  house. 

Brt  we  will  go  on  to  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion and  the  sepulchre.  That  I went  there 
often  while  in  Jerusalem  need  not  lie  written 
here. 

I am  no  worshiper  of  relics;  hut  T confess 
that  if  I possessed  t\  finger  of  Paul,  the  finger 
that  pointed  to  heaven  when  he  revealed  to  the 
Athenians  the  Unknown  God ; or  if  J had  a lock 
of  the  hair  of  the  beloved  disciple— that  hair  that 
lay  on  the  Saviour's  breast  when  they  ate  to- 
cether  the  last  supper ; if  I possessed  any  ver- 
itable relic  of  an  ajnwtle,  martyr,  or  snint,  I 
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teen  hundred  years  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
not  to  be  regarded  with  other  than  earnest,  even 
tearful  eyes.  Around  it  holy  men  had  prayed 
for  many  generations  since  Eusebius,  and  Ma- 
carius, and  Jerome,  and  Sabas,  and  many  other 
worthies  who  have  long  since  gone  to  see  the 
ascended  glory  of  the  crucified  son  of  Mary. 
Clinging  with  stout  hands  to  its  marble  adorn- 
ments, thousands  of  martyrs  have  perished  un- 
der the  swords  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cross. 
Many  thousand  dying  sinners  and  dying  Baints 
in  all  countries  and  all  times  have  looked  to  it 
with  the  last  straining  gaze  of  their  dim  eyes, 
and  died  with  smiling  countenances  turned  to- 
ward the  tomb.  Stout  men  have  fought  around 
it,  and  died  for  Holy  Cross  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Sepulchre.  Pilgrims  from  far  lands  have 
laid  their  burdens  down  on  its  rocky  floor,  and 
prayers  and  tears  have  hallowed  it,  so  that,  if  it 
were  the  tomb  of  Judas  himself,  it  is  redeemed 
and  sanctified  as  the  memorial  of  more  earnest 
faith  and  adoration  than  any  other  spot  of  ground 
on  this  side  the  pearl  gates. 

I found  my  way,  May  and  I together,  through 
the  vile  tanneries  that  occupy  the  Hospital  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  under  a low  door- 
way into  the  court  of  the  church.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a block,  with  no  front  on  any  street. 
The  old  brick  tower  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing are  of  the  same  period.  The  court  was  filled 
with  venders  of  beads  and  pearl  shell-work  of 
various  sorts,  the  speciality  of  Bethlehem,  which 
is  supported  by  it,  and  which  the  purchaser  takes 
with  him  into  the  church  to  be  blessed  by  laying 
on  the  Sepulchre  and  in  the  socket  of  the  Cross. 

As  I entered  the  door-way,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Stone  of  Unction,  which  is  in  the  floor 
directly  in  front  as  you  go  in,  my  progress  was 
arrested  by  two  hands  laid  on  my  shoulders,  and 
looking  up  I met  the  gaze  of  two  dark  and  lus- 
trous eyes  from  under  the  cowl  of  a Franciscan’s 
gown. 

4<Ah,  mi  Frater,  you  here  in  Jerusalem; 
whence  came  you,  whither  go  you  ? For  when 
I left  you  at  Malta  it  was  to  meet  you,  if  ever 
again,  in  some  African  hut  on  the  wastes  of 
Sahara.” 

My  friend  was  a young  Italian  priest,  of  good 
family,  who  had  taken  the  vows  for  some  reason 
that  I know  nothing  of.  He  was  a very  gentle, 
noble  man,  whose  eyes  reminded  me  constantly 
of  John,  the  beloved  disciple.  We  had  traveled 
together  a year  before  in  the  South  of  France 
and  to  Malta,  where  I left  him  with  no  little  re- 
gret. We  met  well  here. 

“ Are  you  going  to  make  the  stations?  Ah, 
no ; I forgot,  you  are  a heretic.  Well,  come 
with  me,  and  we  will  talk  as  we  walk,  for  I leave 
Jerusalem  to-morrow,  and  shall  see  little  of  you 
otherwise.” 

The  Turkish  guardian  sat  on  a divan  at  the 
left  of  the  entrance.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the 
two  churches,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Mos- 
lem authorities.  All  three  are  necessary  to  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  and  when  open,  the  Turk 


is  in  power  to  prevent  quarrels  between  the  oth- 
ers ; for  if  Greek  meets  Greek  all  is  well  enough, 
but  if  Greek  meets  Roman  in  a procession,  or 
two  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre  at  the 
same  moment,  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
fight  out  a private  or  a church  battle  before  pray- 
er. The  monks  of  Holy  Land  belong  mostly  to 
the  church  militant.  Few  weeks  pass  by  with- 
out a skirmish  in  the  grand  rotunda  around  the 
tomb.  I can  not  but  add,  however,  that  my 
own  experience  has  been  always  favorable  to  the 
Latin  monks,  and  I have  no  recollections  of 
Holy  Land  that  are  pleasanter  than  those  of  my 
treatment  by  the  monks  of  the  Terra  Santa. 

Glorious,  even  at  this  remote  distance,  is  the 
aroma  of  that  maraschino-like  arrakee  which 
Father  Giuseppe,  of  the  convent  in  Jerusalem, 
always  administered  to  my  wants.  It  was  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  get  through  the  convent 
with  a sound  brain.  For  the  Superior  would 
needs  insist  that  I should  taste  it  with  him  on 
the  divan  in  his  room,  with  a small  cake  and  a 
spoonful  of  jelly;  and  then  the  Procurator-Gen- 
eral, whose  room  boasted  a magnificent  Murillo, 
would  take  me  there,  and  chat  a little,  and 
drink  a little ; and  then  I was  obliged  to  escape 
through  the  medical  department,  where  the  good 
brother  in  charge  had  always  a little  of  the  same 
sort  for  a friend ; and  by  my  word  you  had  need 
look  to  your  feet  as  you  went  down  the  Via  Do- 
lorosa after  that. 

We  did  not  kneel  at  the  Stone  of  Unction, 
nor  kiss  it,  as  did  every  one  else  who  entered. 
If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  plan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  localities  within  its  walls. 
The  door- way  being  at  1,  the  Stone  of  Unction 
is  marked  3.  Its  location  is,  therefore,  as  will 
be  seen,  midway  between  Calvary  (which  is 
above  the  spot  on  this  plan  marked  7,  8,  9)  and 
the  Sepulchre  (14),  about  at  the  spot  where  Jo- 
seph would  be  likely  to  lay  the  body  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  cross,  before  lifting  it  into 
the  tomb.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
is  about  200  feet. 

Many  travelers,  and  many  writers  who  have 
not  traveled,  have  demolished  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  one  sneer,  because  it  con- 
tains these  two  holy  places  under  the  same 
waUs.  No  one  who  reads  his  Bible,  however, 
will  doubt  that  they  were  close  together.  The 
! testimony  on  this  point  is  simple  and  decisive. 
In  early  times  the  Sepulchre  wrfs  in  a building 
I separate  from  Calvary.  The  great  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  erected  a.d.  320-835,  fronted  the 
Sepulchre,  and  Calvary  was  in  a distinct  chap- 
el, but  in  rime  the  same  roof  was  extended 
over  both,  and  then  in  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tions and  rebuildings  the  church  included  both 
places.  Turning  to  the  right  as  we  entered,  we 
| ascended  a flight  of  steps  (46)  to  a chapel,  of 
, which  the  floor  is  elevated  some  ten  feet  above 
! the  general  level  of  the  church,  so  as  to  bring  it 
I on  a linp  with  the  top  of  a point  or  knoll  of  the 
| rock  of  the  hill,  which  rises  to  that  height  above 
the  general  surface.  This  rocky  point  is  Cal- 
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vary.  The  plan  being  a ground  plan,  does  not 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  Chapel  of  Calva- 
ry, and  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind. 

Before  I go  any  farther,  let  me  relate  briefly 
the  history  of  the  Holy  Places,  that  the  reader 
may  know  on  what  I partly  rested  my  faith, 
after  a later  and  more  deliberate  examination, 
that  I had  knelt  at  the  true  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord. 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  which  we  suppose 
occurred  about  a.d.  38,  there  is  no  period  known 
at  which  there  were  not  Christians  living  in  Je- 
rusalem, possessed  of  all  the  information  that  fa- 
ther could  give  to  son,  and  old  men  to  young, 
relating  to  the  sacred  localities.  It  is  an  unnat- 
ural and  incredible  idea  that  within  three  gen- 
erations, during  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  spreading  over  the  world  with  unexampled 
rapidity  and  power,  its  followers  forgot  the  place 
of  ita  birth  and  of  their  own  redemption.  While 
men  of  every  other  creed,  religious,  political, 
philosophical,  or  foolish,  have  preserved  with 
devotion  the  burial-places  of  their  leaders,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  Christians  watched  with 
earnest  affection  the  tomb  in  which  their  Lord 
was  laid  for  two  nights,  and  from  which  He  arose 
to  the  salvation  of  a world,  and  the  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead. 

Within  the  three  hundred  years  that  followed 
the  Crucifixion,  a Roman  emperor,  probably 
Adrian,  erected  a temple  to  Roman  deities  over 
the  sacred  place  of  the  Christians.  Jerusalem 
was  never  so  totally  demolished  as  has  been  com- 
monly related.  There  is  no  authority  sufficient 
to  show  that  even  the  lines  of its  ancient  streets 
were  lost.  On  the  contrary,  within  fifty  years  aft- 
er its  overthrow  by  Titus,  the  Jews  were  able  to 
withstand  a three  years’  siege  in  the  same  city ; 
and  when  again  destroyed  by  Adrian,  it  appears 
to  have  been  almost  immediately  rebuilt  by  that 
monarch.  In  a.d.  300  the  world  was  Christian, 
and  Rome,  which  had  hitherto  visited  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  avenging  messenger  of  God,  now 
came  a pilgrim  to  the  Sepulchre  of  the  despised 
Nazarene. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  made  the 
pilgrimage  with  royal  pomp,  and  remained  long 
in  Holy  Land.  It  was  of  course  easy,  in  that 
time,  to  trace  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls, 
and  to  find  the  well-known  localities  of  older 
times.  No  tradition  existed  of  the  tomb  or  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  No  writer  speaks  of  a tra- 
dition, because  every  one  knew  it;  precisely 
as  every  American  knows  where  the  grave  of 
Washington  is,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  a 
tradition.  Helena  was  led  to  the  spot,  and,  com- 
missioned thereto  by  her  royal  son,  she  demol- 
ished the  temple  of  Adrian,  and  uncovered  the 
rock-hewn  tomb  wherein  never  yet — no,  not  yet ! 
— never  yet  man  was  laid.  A splendid  basilica, 
erected  by  Constantine’s  order  on  this  spot,  was, 
a.d.  335,  dedicated  in  most  solemn  assembly  of 
the  Oriental  bishops.  Eusebius  was  present ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  the  locality  has  been 
perfectly  preserved,  and  no  one,  not  the  most 
confirmed  skeptic,  doubts  that  this  is  the  spot 


dedicated  by  Eusebius  and  his  saintly  compan- 
ions, to  the  Saviour  that  they  believed  had  once 
hallowed  it  with  his  blood. 

No  one  has  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the 
place  until  in  late  years,  when  some  learned 
travelers  have  supposed  that  after  fifteen  hundred 
years  they  could  better  locate  the  western  line 
of  the  city  wall  .than  could  the  bishops  of  the 
third  century,  when  it  is  probable  the  walls  them- 
selves were  standing,  of  which  now  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  identify  a stone.  These  gentlemen  main- 
tain that  the  wall  must  have  included  the  6ite  of 
the  church,  and  as  the  crucifixion  was  without 
the  gates,  the  locality  can  not  be  correct.  This  is 
the  chief,  I may  say  the  only  argument  against 
the  locality,  and  it  has  been  sustained  with  vast 
learning,  and  the  greatest  ability  by  distinguished 
scholars.  I was  convinced  of  its  truth  before 
visiting  Jerusalem,  but  satisfied  of  its  error  after 
the  first  ten  days  I passed  in  the  Holy  City. 

As  we  mounted  the  steps  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  chapel  of  Calvary,  there  was  be- 
fore us  a marble  altar,  much  like  a pier-table. 
Falling  on  my  knees — for  it  was  too  low  for 
stooping — I went  under  it  to  a place  where  the 
floor  was  covered  with  a golden  plate,  and  re- 
moving this,  I looked  into  the  hole,  two  feet 
deep  and  six  or  eight  inches  square,  which  is  the 
supposed  socket  of  the  cross.  I know  not  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  regret  having  knelt  before 
a spot  so  honored  in  so  many  centuries,  although 
I have  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  hole.  That  this  rock  is  Calvary  I have 
no  doubt.  The  hole  was  possibly  made  in  old 
times  to  support  a crucifix,  or  some  representa- 
tion of  the  scene  that  occurred  here. 

At  its  right  was  an  opening  in  the  marble 
casing  which  covered  every  thing,  and  this  open- 
ing, three  feet  long  by  two  inches  wide,  was 
covered  with  a silver  plate,  which  being  pushed 
aside,  disclosed  a rift  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hill,  made  by  some  earthquake — I see  not  why 
it  was  necessarily  any  other  earthquake  than 
that  which  is  recorded  at  this  place. 

The  chapel  is  splendidly  ornamented.  Lamps 
of  silver  and  gold  hang  in  it  in  profusion - 
When  I retreated  from  the  altar,  backward,  and 
on  my  knees  of  necessity,  Fra  Giovanni  wa* 
kneeling  a little  way  from  me,  praying  devout- 
ly. A touch  on  his  shoulder  startled  him  from 
his  devotion,  and  we  went  down  the  other  stair- 
way (one  is  Latin,  and  the  other  Greek ; they 
will  not  approach  Calvary  by  the  same  steps, 
nor  Heaven  by  the  same  roads),  and  entered  the 
chapel  under  this  one,  the  end  of  which  abuts 
the  rock  which  is  visible  above.  The  fissures 
of  the  earthquake  here  widen  into  a broad  hole, 
curiously  shaped,  which  is  called  by  the  monk* 
the  Tomb  of  Adam.  On  opposite  sides  of  this 
chapel  once  lay  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  Kings 
of  Jerusalem,  brave  knights,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  whose  war-cry  had  been  heard 
along  the  hills  of  Palestine,  who  had  fonght  gal- 
lantly for  the  Cross  and  Sepulchre,  and  who. 
having  accomplished  their  work,  in  turn  lay 
down  at  the  foot  of  Calvary. 
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Still  hesitating  to  Ap- 
proach the  Sepulchre,  I , v 

went  to  the  right  Around  >>f  *S^ 

the  central  chapel  All 
that  part  of  the  building 
between  18  and  2<i  is  the 
great  Greek  chapel,  gor- 
geously  ornamented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
great  patron  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Its  walls  do  not 
reach  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
building.  It  stands  on  the  ' s ; , > 

great  floor,  and  there  is  a 
passage  arou nd  it  which  we  « 

followed,  pas?- mu  at  VA)  the 
Chapel  of  the  Mocking, 
containing  the  supposed 
pillar  on  which  Christ  sat,  i||||50n||s 
and  at  4o  found  the  steps 
descending  i nto  the  Chap- 
el  of  the  Invention  of  the  f • 

Cross.  | 

When  Helena  was  in 
Jerusalem  she  was  inform- 
ed  that  there  existed  a 
tradition  that  on  the  even-  \ ;f- 

ing  of  the  crucifixion,  the  \ : 1 jl 

three  crosses  were  thrown  v>  j 

into  a pit  near  Calvary.  4a^:^  Jj 

This  pit  she  excavated, 
and  discovered  in  it  cer-  mIF-  Jy 

tain  timbers  which  she  had 
faith  to  believe  were  the 
wood  she  was  seeking.  To 
one  of  them  was  attach- 
ed a scroll  that  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  parchment  writing  of  Pilate, 
nnd  by  this  was  identified  the  true  cross.  Wheth- 
er this  was  part  of  the  rains  of  ancient  buildings 
or  was  the  veritable  wood  of  the  Expiation,  there 
is  an  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  that 
wood,  for,  and  around  which,  were  fought,  in 
later  years,  the  conflicts  to  which  it  gave  the 
name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Cross.  Captured  by 
enemies  of  the  religion  of  which  it  was  the  sign ; 
regained  by  a Roman  Emperor,  and  borne  on 
lti«  own  shoulders  into  the  gates  of  the  City  of 
the  Crucifixion;  surrounded  in  all  the  centuries 
that  passed  over  Europe  and  the  East  by  adoring 
hearts  ready  to  die  for  it,  and  the  Lord  that  they 
believed  had  died  on  it — it  was  at  length  carried 
out  by  Guy,  last  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  bloody 
field  of  Hattin,  raised  high  in  battle  by  the  stout 
Bishop  of  St.  George  to  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  valiant  knights 
that  fought  and  fell  on  the  plains  of  Galilee  f 
and  when  the  second  day  of  that  conflict  closed, 
nnd  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  hud  fallen,  the 
holy  wood  passed  into  the  hands  of  Salah- 
E’Deen,  and  was  forever  lost  to  Christian  idol- 
atry. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
numbered  45,  is  without  doubt  the  excavation 
made  by  Helena,  as  the  rough  rocks  that  over- 
bang  it  indicate.  It  is  a dork  subterranean 
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room,  with  an  altar  on  which  a lamp  is  perpet- 
ually burning. 

Returning  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
church,  and  still  going  around  at  the  rear  of 
the  Greek  chapel,  passing  the  little  semicircular 
chapels  37)  of  the  division  of  the  garments 
and  of  St.  Longinus  the  centurion  of  the  guards, 
we  completed  the  circuit  of  the  centra!  chapel, 
and  arrived  in  the  great  rotunda  At  the  western 
end  of  the  church.  This  vast  room,  covered 
with  a dome  that  is  falling  into  ruin,  mid  can 
not  be  repaired  because  the  churches  can  not 
agree  who  u to  repair  it,  is  surrounded  by  cor- 
ridor^ two  stories  high,  the  upper  story  being 
cut  up  into  chambers  which  look  down  on  the 
centre  of  the  rotunda. 

In  the  centre,  mid  immedintcly  ondcr  the 
dome,  stands  a smalt  building  comjjoscd  of  ele- 
gant marbles,  of  which  the  drawing  will  give  o 
much  better  idea  than  I can  by  words  convey. 
Of  the  interior  plan  of  this  the  reader  will  oIk 
tain  an  accurate* idea  by  again  turning  to  the 
plan  of  the  church. 

Entering  at  the  open  door-way,  I fonnd  my- 
self in  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  (18),  a small 
and  elegantly  adorned  room,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a piece  of  stone  raised  on  a pedestal  does 
duty  as  part  of  the  great  stone  which  once  in- 
closed the  small  door-way  of  the  tomb  now 
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in  front  of  us.  Stooping  down,  we  looked  in. 
So  Peter  and  that  other  disciple  stooped  down 
and  looked  in.  Was  it  strange  that  the  posture 
brought  that  scene  to  mind,  and  that  I started 
at  the  thought  that  I might  see  an  angel  ? 

Then  stooping  low  I passed  in  and  May  with 
me,  and  Fra  Giovanni  behind  us,  and  there  was 
already  a Greek  monk  there,  so  that  w'e  four  stand- 
ing up  filled  all  the  vacant  space  in  that  tomb 
in  the  rock,  hewn  for  Joseph,  but  hallowed  by 
the  Lord  his  God.  The  tomb  (14)  is  six  feet 
long  by  six  wide,  and  perhaps  eight  in  height. 
One-half  of  it,  six  feet  by  three,  is  occupied  by 
a slab  of  marble,  like  a bench,  some  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor.  This  covers  the  rock  on 
which  the  body  of  Christ  was  probably  laid. 
The  customary  form  of  ancient  tombs  around 
Jerusalem  is  like  this,  a hewn  chamber,  with 
benches  at  the  sides,  sometimes  hollowed  out,  to 
receive  the  dead  uncoffined. 

I have  already  said  that  when  I first  stood 
within  the  Sepulchre,  I did  not  believe  that  it 
was  what  it  professed  to  be.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  to  me  a spot  of  great  historic  interest  as 
connected  with  the  world’s  story  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies. I but  thought  of  the  millions  of  feet 
that  had  pressed  this  little  floor  six  feet  by  three ; 
of  the  breaking  hearts  that  had  found  repose 
within  this  chamber;  of  the  loads  of  sin  and 
ahame  that  men  had  brought  into  it  and  left 
there;  of  emperors,  kings,  knights,  soldiers, 
priests,  and  beggars  that  had  in  successive  gen- 
erations pressed  that  pavement  with  their  knees, 
that  marble  with  their  lips,  all  now  gone,  a host 
unnumbered,  to  the  judgment  of  the  ascended 
son  of  Mary. 

One  morning  my  friend  Pierotti  went  with  me 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  and  opening  a 
small  door  in  the  marble  casing  of  the  chamber, 
showed  a narrow  dark  staircase,  through  which 
we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
stood  under  the  dome,  which  the  reader  will 
perceive  surmounts  it.  Another  day  we  climbed 
to  the  great  dome  of  the  Greek  Chapel,  and  ex- 
amined the  paintings,  every  one  of  which  is 
marked  with  the  date  of  its  consecration.  Often, 
almost  always,  indeed,  the  Franciscan  monks 
of  the  Terra  Santa,  who  had  charge  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Apparition,  led  us  through  the  Chapel  and 
the  Robing  Room — where  they  kept  the  good 
sword  of  Godfrey,  that  once  did  valiant  strokes 
for  Cross  and  Sepulchre — into  the  refectory  of 
the  convent,  which  opened  just  there,  and  seat- 
ing us  on  the  rough  benches  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  sit,  placed  before  us  bottles  of 
rare  old  cordials,  and  blessed  them  for  our  lips. 
Blessed  them  verily ! They  needed  no  monkish 
blessing,  those  goblets  of  the  sun-blessed  wine 
of  Hebron.  We  should  have  taken  to  them  if 
they  had  cursed  instead  of  blessed  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church,  near  the 
door,  were  the  Armenian  rooms,  and  the  Ar- 
menian priests  are  not  to  be  outdone  in  hospital- 
ity. Father , on  my  honor  I can’t  recall 

his  name — it  was  some  modern  version  of  the 
name  of  the  prophet’s  child  of  old — if  he  caught 


me  on  the  Armenian  side  of  the  Sepulchre, 
would  draw  me  into  the  dark  room  of  the  Ar- 
menian guardian,  and  there  wrap  a white  cloth 
around  my  neck  as  if  he  were  about  to  shave 
me,  and  administer  spoonful  after  spoonful  of 
delicious  jelly,  laying  it  artistically  on  my  tongue, 
and  giving  me  a glass  of  sherbet  between  each 
spoonful.  It  was  like  feeding  a baby,  but  it 
was  Armenian  fashion,  and  to  laugh  at  it  would 
have  been  hideously  impolite.  It  certainly  did 
very  nearly  choke  me  at  one  time,  when  I saw 
Whitely  with  twitching  eyelid,  and  compressed 
mouth,  swallowing  a spoonful  in  half  suffoca- 
ting silence.  The  poor  Copts  and  Abyssinians 
have  access  to  the  rear  of  the  Sepulchre,  but 
they  are  too  few  to  assert  strong  rights  anywhere. 

I may  not  linger  in  this  church,  but  must  be 
content  if  I give  to  my  reader,  with  the  aid  of 
the  accurate  drawings  that  he  sees  before  him, 
a general  idea  of  this  most  interesting  religious 
edifice  in  the  world. 

A daily  visitor,  I became  familiar  with  all 
the  passages  of  the  building,  and  spent  many 
hours  each  day  in  its  shadowy  aisles. 

I loved  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Latin 
Chapel  of  the  Apparition  of  Christ  to  Mary  after 
the  resurrection,  and  look  toward  the  sepulchre 
and  watch  the  kneeling  pilgrims  of  all  lands  as 
they  looked  to  the  little  building  which  once 
contained  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

I could  laugh  there  at  the  potty  pride  of  Turks 
who  sauntered  around  the  rotunda,  with  illy-con- 
cealed sneers  on  their  faces  for  the  Christian 
dogs  that  knelt  here  and  there  on  the  pavement. 
I could  laugh,  for  I beheld  the  visible  evidence 
of  the  grandeur  of  our  holy  faith. 

In  that  little  tomb,  one  sad  night,  when  the 
stars  were  over  Jerusalem,  there  lay  the  worn 
and  wasted  body  of  one  who  had  suffered  an  ig- 
nominious death.  Here,  where  I stood,  Roman 
soldiers  sat  on  the  rocky  floor,  and  clashed  their 
armor  rudely  as  they  passed  the  night  in  alter- 
nate jest  and  brawl,  rattling  the  dice  on  the 
rock  by  the  light  of  a dim  taper,  and  cursing 
each  other  by  the  gods  of  Rome,  while  they 
recked  nothing  who  or  what  was  the  dead  body 
they  were  set  to  watch.  And  somewhere  within 
Jerusalem  a few  men  and  women  were  weep- 
ing the  long  night  through  in  hopeless  agony. 
There  Mary  told  them  of  His  dying  countenance, 
of  the  ineffable  glory  that  shone  on  it,  the  radi- 
ance that  hallowed  His  thin  white  brow,  the 
smile  that  rested  on  His  matchless  lip ; and  she 
sobbed  as  she  related  how  His  hand  lay  motion- 
less when  she  wrapped  the  linen  cloths  around 
it ; how  His  breast  was  rent  by  the  spear,  and 
she  covered  up  the  fierce  wound ; how  His  lips 
were  silent  and  His  eyes  unmoved  when  she 
lifted  Him  to  His  resting-place  on  the  rock — alas, 
that  He  who  had  no  place  whereon  to  lay  His 
head,  had  found  at  last  a rocky  pillow  for  eter- 
nal repose! 

But  the  scene  Is  changed.  The  Saviour  is 
risen.  The  religion  of  the  Cross  and  Tomb  has 
become  the  religion  of  the  world.  The  nails 
that  men  believed  were  the  nails  that  pierced 
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Ilis  hands  were  wrought  into  the  proudest  crown 
of  human  grandeur,  ami  the  fragments  they  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  wood  on  which  He  hung  are 
shrined  in  palace  cathedrals  of  unknown  wealth 
and  gorgeousness.  From  the  little  handful  of 
disciples  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene  have 
grown  to  be  a host  more  than  any  man  can 
number,  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  The 
standards  of  Christian  powers  are  triumphant  on 
every  battle-field,  and  the  day  has  arrived  in 
which  there  is  no  nation  of  the  earth  able  to  say 
that  it  can  stand  and  be  other  than  Christian. 
It  was  easy  to  laugh  at  the  haughty  Turk,  who 
sneered  at  the  ]H>or  pilgrim,  ragged  and  dirty, 
who  had  but  now  arrived  within  the  Jaffa  gate, 
and  rushed  to  lay  his  load  down  at  the  sepul- 
chre. He  wag  the  master  here,  but  that  poor 
pilgrim  was  the  representative  of  the  religion  of 
that  tomb,  by  the  sufferance  of  whose  followers 
he  was  permitted  to  lord  it  a little  while  in  Je- 
rusalem, but  who  will,  ere  long — God  grant  it  be 
soon  ! — sweep  from  the  foce  of  the  earth  every 
vestige  of  the  religion  of  the  camel-driver  of 
Mecca. 

Already  this  article  exceeds  its  limit,  and  the 
reader  must  eo  to  the  books  from  which  it  is  a 
brief  extract  if  he  would  read  farther  of  Holy 
Land.*  He  will  find  in  them  much  that  is  new, 
and  I trust  much  that  will  be  interesting. 

I li  compassed”  Jerusalem  often,  walked  round 
about  itf  marked  well  her  bulwarks.  A favorite 
walk  was  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  going  com- 
pletely around  the  city  except  by  the  prohib- 

*  Two  books  of  Travel  in  Egypt  snd  Syria,  by  Willi  am 
C.  Prime,  author  of  kk  The  Old  Housoby  the  River,"  ete 
llajper  *q<1  Brothers,  New  York.  Now  in  pre.vt. 


ited  portions,  which  are  those  adjoining  the 
Mosque  of  Oraar  so  called,  and  got  thereby  many 
fine  views  of  the  city.  This  one,  which  takes  in 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  in 
the  distance,  serves  well  to  show  the  position  of 
the  Mountain  of  the  Ascension,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  commanding  view  which  Christ  had 
from  it  of  the  city  when  He  uttered  that  mourn- 
ful lament  on  its  perverseness. 

At  another  time,  when  we  had  been  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  were  returning  to  the  house 
of  Antonio,  we  paused  in  the  Valley  of  Jehusha- 
phnt,  and  sat  down  on  some  rocks  to  look  up  at 
that  desolate  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  which  I have  before  spoken. 

Our  horses  were  fresh  and  in  fine  condition, 
and  we  purposed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city. 
May  sat  down  under  the  wall  of  Geth&emanc  to 
wait  for  us,  and  we  started  up  toward  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  wall. 

My  bay  horse  Mohammed,  the  companion  of 
much  adventurous  life,  was  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Be  went  up  the  hill  like  a bird.  Whitely 
was  alongside  as  we  turned  the  comer  and  passed 
the  cave  of  Jeremiah,  thunderiug  by  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  and  up  the  slight  ascent  tow  ard  the 
Jaffa  road.  We  went  around  the.  northwest  cor- 
ner at  a furious  gallop,  and  the  usual  crowd  of 
loiterers  in  the  afternoon  sun  on  the  west  side  at 
the  Jaffa  Gate  raised  a shout  as  we  approached, 
at  which  the  entire  guard  from  the  tower  of 
David  turned  out,  and  added  their  voices  as 
the  two  Franks  went  hv.  The  pace  was  steady 
till  we  turned  the  southwest  comer  on  the  very 
summit  of  Mount  Zion,  and  then  wc  were  o 
little  bothered  among  the  Greek,  and  Arme- 
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nian  graves.  I could  not,  even  riding  a race  on 
an  Arab  horse,  pass  the  grave  of  poor  Bradford, 
who  lies  there  among  the  Latins,  without  a pang 
of  regret  for  his  early  fate,  shared  by  Costigan, 
who  lies  by  his  side ; but  the  next  moment  I had 
all  that  1 could  do  to  keep  my  seat  as  Moham- 
med went  over  a heap  of  stone  near  the  ruins  of 
the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  then  taking 
the  road,  led  off  at  a tremendous  pace  down  the 
side  of  Mount  Zion,  across  the  valley  and  up 
the  slope  of  Mount  Moriah.  Here,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  city,  we  turned  again,  and 
now,  having  a good  path  and  an  easy  descent  by 
a diagonal  line  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  crossed  the  Kedron  at  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
and  sprang  to  the  ground  in  front  of  May  with- 
in thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  our  departure. 

The  bird’s-eye  view  of  Jerusalem  on  the  op- 
posite page  will  convey  to  the  reader  a better 
idea  of  the  city  than  would  a volume  of  descrip- 
tion. The  view  is  toward  the  north.  You  are 
standing  over  Aceldama,  the  “field  of  blood,” 
and  looking  northward.  Commencing  at  the 
right  of  the  page,  the  open  court  of  the  Mesjid  el 
Aksa,  commonly  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  at- 
tracts the  eye  instantly.  Here  stood  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  iden- 
tical space  now  standing  open  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  great  court  of  that  temple.  The 
most  interesting  building  now  within  the  inclo- 
sure is  that  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  court,  with  a dome  on  its  top.  This  was 
built  in  the  time  of  J ustinian  as  a church.  In 
the  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
given  to  the  Order  of  “ the  poer  fellow-soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  And  as  it  stood  on  the  site, 
so  it  received  the  name  of  the  Temple,  whence 
that  poor  soldiery  took  the  name  of  Templars — 
a name  that,  ere  long,  rang  in  courtly  halls  and 
on  bloody  fields,  before  w hich  Popes  and  Em- 
perors bowed  respectfully,  and  the  stoutest  sol- 
diers of  Europe  and  Asia  fied  in  haste. 

My  visit  to  the  mosque  and  the  celebrated  crypts 
underneath  it,  which  form  the  support  of  the 
level  area,  and  are  probably  remains  of  ancient 
Jewish  times,  I can  not  describe  here.  This 
part  of  the  city  is  Mount  Moriah.  Passing  up 
the  wall  on  the  east  side,  the  slight  break  in  it 
a little  more  than  half  way  up  the  open  area, 
indicates  the  Golden  or  Beautiful  Gate,  of  which 
aviewis  before  given.  The  deep  ravine  on  the 
right  is  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  eastern 
side  of  it  being  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  is  in  the  bottom  of  this  ra- 
vine nearly  opposite  the  north  side  of  the  tem- 
ple area. 

The  high  minaret  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  open  area  may  serve  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  tower  Antonia,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor 
in  the  days  of  Christ.  In  the  street  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  north  side  of  the  open  area, 
behind  the  top  of  this  minaret,  commences  the 
Via  Dolorosa  at  a point  where  the  minaret 
hides  the  street.  The  Via  continues  west  along 
this  street  to  the  point  where  it  joins  a street 


coming  down  from  a northern  gate  (the  Damas- 
cus Gate),  and  then  turns  to  the  south  with  that 
street,  and  again  to  the  west*along  a street  that 
runs  as  if  it  were  in  a continuation  of  the  north 
side  of  the  open  area.  On  arriving  at  the  end 
of  this  street,  the  Via  crosses  the  block  to  the 
buildings  which  appear  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  which  are  the 
edifices  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

That  the  reader  may  have  6ome  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  in  relation  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  Sepulchre,  I will  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  two  points.  The  one  is  the  Damascus 
Gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city ; the  other  is 
the  building  on  the  west  side,  over  which  a flag 
is  seen  flying.  This  is  the  citadel  of  David,  the 
Tower  Hippicus  of  Herod,  and  the  castle  of 
modem  Jerusalem,  and  stands  on  the  northern 
edge  of  Mount  Zion.  The  ravine  which  for- 
merly separated  Zion  from  the  land  north  of  it 
is  now  filled  up.  These  two  points  are  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  known  points  in  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  second  wall  of  Josephus  com- 
menced on  the  north  side  of  Zion,  and,  as  it  is, 

I believe,  admitted  by  all,  ran  through  the  point 
now  occupied  by  the  Damascus  Gate.  The  dis- 
cussion is,  whether  the  second  wall  began  just 
east  of  the  Tower,  or  some  hundred  feet  east  of 
it ; and  whether,  in  running  thence  to  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  it  ran  east  or  west  of  the  location 
of  the  church.  On  a glance  at  the  view  of  the 
city,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  a few  feet  only,  and  one  in  which  it  is 
probably  safer  to  trust  the  good  judgment  of 
men  of  the  third  century  than  our  own  at  this 
late  day. 

All  that  part  of  the  city  lying  south  of  this 
tower  is  Mount  Zion.  The  building  standing 
alone  outside  the  walls  is  dignified  as  the  Tomb 
of  David,  but  has  more  interest  as  the  tradition- 
ary locality  of  the  Holy  Supper,  hence  called  the 
Coenaculum.  It  is  entitled  to  great  respect  on 
account  of  its  age,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  standing  in  an  early  century,  and 
then  regarded  as  the  place  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  %f  Pentecost. 

The  large  building  within  the  walls  in  this 
part  of  the  city  is  the  Armenian  Convent,  the 
finest  religious  edifice  in  Jerusalem. 

I need  hardly  remark,  in  conclusion,  in  re-  . 
lation  to  this  picture,  that  modem  Jerusalem  is 
a very  different  city  in  shape  and  appearance 
from  the  ancient  city,  and  the  lines  of  the  walls 
are  hardly,  in  any  instance,  identical. 

“If  I forget  thee,  O Jerusalem,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning !”  I went  to  Hebron, 
and  came  back  to  the  Holy  City.  I bathed  in 
Jordan  and  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  came  back  to 
the  Holy  City.  I could  not  tear  myself  away 
from  its  scenes.  But  at  length,  my  pilgrimage 
being  accomplished,  I turned  my  back  on  its 
gates,  and  lingering  a while  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Scopus,  until  a cloud  had  passed,  and 
the  full  sunlight  fell  on  wall,  and  dome,  and 
tower,  and  minaret,  I left  it  thus,  glowing  and 
golden,  for  an  everlasting  metnory  of  joy. 
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A JUNE  JAUNT; 

WITH  SOME  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  WASHINGTON,  BRADDOCK, 

AND  THE  EARLY  PIONEERS. 

BY  BRANTZ  MAYER. 

WHEN  Madame  de  Sevign£  exclaimed,  in  memory  lingers,  when  we  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  “ A journey  to  make,  onr  American  homes.  Lakes  and  mountains, 
and  Parts  at  the  end  of  it  F*  she  uttered  the  sen-  plain  and  upland,  rock  and  river,  exist  in  pic- 
timent  of  a thorough-paced  woman  of  the  world,  turesque  variety  in  Europe;  but  long  use  and 
tired  to  death  of  those  dreary  old  chateaus,  over-population  have  deprived  the  country  of 
which,  like  so  many  architectural  poplars,  break  that  luxuriant  forest-land  and  virginal  fresh- 
the  monotonous  levels  of  France,  with  their  cir*  ness  which  give  Nature  most  of  her  charms,  re- 
cular  towers  and  sugar-loaf  spires.  lease  her  from  dependence  on  art,  and  constitute 

Dull  and  uniform  landscapes  drive  people  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  native  scenery- 
towns  for  the  entertainment  of  society,  and  In  former  times,  when  we  traveled  on  horae- 
Man,  with  his  manifold  diversions,  becomes  back  or  in  lumbering  coaches,  it  mattered  little 
tenfold  more  attractive  than  Nature  with  her  if  we  went  over  hills  or  around  them,  and,  of 
homely  russet  and  step-dame  aspect.  It  is  in  course,  our  early  engineers  were  rather  careless 
this  respect  that  rural  life  in  the  United  States  whether  they  ran  their  roads  across  meadows 
presents  so  much  more  beauty  in  its  diversified  or  struck  into  the  mountains.  Their  main 
forms  ; for  if  w©  reject  the  historical  associat ions  mathematical  idea  was,  that  ua  straight  line  is 
connected  with  most  parts  of  the  Old  World,  we  the  shortest  between  two  points."  Since  the  in- 
shall  reduce  the  number  of  spots  upon  w'hich  troduction  of  railways,  the  object  has  always 
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hsea  to  avoid  elevations  and  k££jv  along:  t tie  t^utd  never  l>e  £ujayeuif*re  dir*wr«d  ii  won- 
lowlands  ; to  follow  river  bank*  on  a Jevel  with  stantfv.  ?»  that  while  gleam  is  slurring  «»  over 
the  soa,  and  to  reduce  a journey,  if  poswibte,  lo  j the  tame,  at  is  whetting  our  ajfpetites  '^r  .fresh' 
th<?v  tameness  of  a canal  through  the  marsheaof  { enjoyment*  at  tire  .ejghitng  pause, 

Holland.  It  ha*  ohlr T>cen  of  Lite  that  bolder  ; A part?  which  was  txm  fa  xtp  m Bid  ti  war*' 
minds  have  ventured  to  restore  romance  to  trav- j last  upring  to  from  that  city  by  mil  to  the 
el  by  scaling  the  Alleghames  with  steam -uo-  j Ohio,  along  much  of  the  route  “winch  was  pur- 
gi ncs  and  making  a jatint  through  oirr  upland  • sued  by  .the  early  pioneers  vdih  their  jmY-horse* 
dULs  nud  foreste  »3  fKn'i  a delight  at  it  ’*i\&  to ! and  caravans  enjoyed  this  mode  of  travel  about 
those  who  <tmv  penetrated  our  wilderness,  oa  perfectly  ha  it  is  possible.  We  vere  left  in 

But,  with  all  rln>  improvement,  there  ha.*  number ; utid  the  officer*  of  the  llaltitnort  aud 
been  om  drawback.  The  daring  that  ventured  j Ohio  I-Uil*«s\  knowing  tnvr  desire  \o  examine 
to  disregard  mountains  -&w  added  to  the  apeod  several  joints  of  historical  interest  in  ui*t  re- 
with  which  thair  ^en^yy  w passed,  so  that,  with  gion,  were  kind  enough  to  invite  w to  join  a 
increased  hifddUy,  litticf  time  is  allowed  to  oh-  special  train,  which  yrAa  to  make  a patient  r»s 
aerve  the  added  tihjfHets  of  interest  ^ Going  eonnoisaauee  of  the  road, 
by  rail,M  Wkjfc  liuskin,  in  bis  tot  volume,  vVf  do  It  i*  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  letter  con- 
UOt  consider  to  be  traveling  at  all ; it  i»  users-  triced  for  the  pnrjsjs-e  titan  life  otpfrpmc  w which 
iy  * Using  r&it*  to  a place*  and  very  little  differ-  was  prepared-  to  secure  c*jrafr/rt  and  ri*k  tom 
ent  from  being  a parcel  A man  who  really  accident.  The  engjnn  was  one  of  the  hcfii  no 
love*  traveling  would  m soon  consent  to  pack  a the  line*  and  the  engineer*  utul  com!  actor*  were 
day  of  buch  happim™*  into  an  hour  of  railroad,  selected  lor  their  experienced  skill.  .After  the 
as  nne  ffliti  loved  Hating  Would  agree  toconcen-  engine  followed  » car*  fitted  *p  partly  as  kitdi- 
trntc  fe&  dKtiftSf  iQityti  pill/'  Yet,  it  is quire pos-  efl  and  partly  as  dining-room,  where  fifteen  or 
sibley  if  we  are  willing  to  forego  our  proverbial'  twenty  could  take  their  meals  ormiibrtuhlv  a* 
hurry,  to ,■ -enjoy,  fully  the  <tiwmrt  through  the  in  the  >:ahin  of  u. packet ; $mt  cUrue  mo  cam 
highland:*  of  our  interior;  f/r.  although  we  tan  with  .rending- rt»orm<  wnt/ag-htbles,  book*.  in~ 
be  transported  al  {be.  Tofx  af  thirty  or  fdhFy  miles  strumcutA,  and  every  thing  r&ptfeite  fair  the  re- 
an  hour,  there  is  not  a company  in  the  L’nioo  comioiinug  party;  urhile  port  tone  were  fitted  np 
that  compete  a wayfarer  to  tmmform  himself  I wixh  ^tatc  n>oms  for  accdtnfnr*datiQu  At  night* 
ink*  n package,  or  d$£i  pot  afford  re*tf } and*  tot  of  nU,  followed  & car  with  coxrveniem 


along  it*  route,  where  tmveiers  may  linger  n>  j »eam  and  nbnndflfjt  nifom  for  rd^crYiilion.  Jn 
long  an  they  pjc.as^-.'fe  taken  up  by*  $fv#h  j the  forward  part  of  Ito  traiiD,  in  cliargt'  of  the 
trains  and  forwarded  to  new  of  interest  or  ; “ Commissary  I>6[>ftrftmcnt/J  were,  sercral  c.v 
byscat lit  tb^  w^jr  ^^bjjty  har  its  adVauhigW  j cellent’  w'aiteHr  of  high  repute  vn  thoif  usnfui 
it  skips  U4  over  the  dull,  and  stops  u$  at  ihe  in-  | sphere.;  so  that  t doubt  whether  a .party  amri- 
' /rcsiingv  Tin**;  seen  *ry.  Jik*  pnfl  {U  fufy  ' ed  (bis  ivnimer  in  any  quarter  tf  i»»ur  eouii*rr  , 
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in  quest  of  health  or  diver- 
sion, better  fortified  against 
the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.” 

The  24th  of  Jnne  was  a 
fresh,  bracing  day,  when  we 
assembled  at  half-past  six  in 
the  morning  at  the  spacious 
depot,  which  is  near  com- 
pletion, And  were  speedily 
off  over  the  lowlands  to 
the  Relay  House,  where  we 
breakfasted  on  the  Mary- 
land luxuries  of  * ‘ soft- 
crabs*  * and  '“spring-chick- 
ens'*— two  delicacies  which 
the  unenlightened  may  get 
an  idea  of  if  they  can  im- 
agine. the  luscious  flavor 
of  solidified  cream  browned 
over  a hickory  fire  in  clo- 
ver-scented butter. 

The  Relay  House  is  the 
first  spot  where  one  observes 
the  brokcu  country  through 
which  so  much  of  this  road 
lies,  for  it  is  situated  on  the 
rise  of  the  hills,  near  the  5- 
place  known  as  Elk  Ridge  I 
Landing,  to  which  vessels  of  > 
considerable  tonnage  came,  5 
in  the  early  days  of  Mary-  c 
land,  to  load  with  tobacco  for  | 
European  markets.  In  con-  £ 
sequence  of  diminished  wa-  £ 
ter,  it  has  lost  its  ancient  - 
bustle  and  importance  ns  * 
a port  of  entry,  and  the  ~ 
Patapsco  breaks  through  g 
its  picturesque  gorge,  with  5 
greatly  shrunken  volume, 
to  find  its  way  to  the  Ches- 
apeake. Here  the  railway 
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1 and  skirting  the  river  f<  r six  miles,  reaches  the 
village  of  EllicottV  Milk.  Throughout  this 
transit  there  19  charming  variety  of  hill,  rock, 
and  river  scenery,  interspersed  with  continual 
evidences  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, the  whole  overshadow  ed  at  this  season  by 
fresh  foliage  among  the  granite  which  abounds 
in  this  district.  From  the  Relay  Ilonas  to  Elli- 
cottk  Milk,  nnd  thence  onward  to  Elysvillo,  the 
Fatupsco  gradually  narrows  and  braw  ls 
over  a rocky  bed,  affording  valuable  w a- 
ter-power which  has  been  prosperously 
employed.  We  halted  at  Elysyille  for  a 
short  time,  to  examine  the  peculiarities 
of  an  iron  bridge  invented  by  Mr.  Wrn- 
del  Bellman,  of  Baltimore,  spanning  the 
Patapsfeo  with  a double  track  of  three  hun- 
dred nnd  forty  feet.  There  are  so  many 
valuable  dements  of  strength,  security, 
;<nd  permanence  iri  this  invention,  that  1 
would  be  glad  to  describe  it  minutely  ; 
but  towers,  chords,  cores,  tenons,  rivets, 
socket*,  suspension  rods,  nnd  their  scien- 
tific combinations,  nffbrd  but  dull  enter- 
tainment  for  genera)  renders,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  1 must  refer  the  more  curious  to  the 
ingenious  artist  himself,  whenever  they 
desire  to  promote  the  safety  of  railways 
by  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  which  have  been 
so  disastrous  to  many  of  the  iron  bridges 
of  our  country. 

Wc  w on  ml  wcstwardly  from  ElysviUe 
rafe;  five  miles  till  we  struck  the  fork  of  the 
Patapsco,  when  we  turned  its  western 
^ brunch,  passed  the  Mariottsvi  lie  quarries, 
gT  7>  crossed  the  river  on  art  iron  bridge  of  fifty 
?'■'  feet,  run  through  a tunnel  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  hurrying  across  mcadow- 
_ lands,  followed  a crooked  gorge  to  Sykes- 
vilie  in  the  heart  of  a region  aliounding 
in  minerals.  For  a considerable  di*- 
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ilpiimtifa steeps  ^c.oriv%gi?.  pjtaeipHottpJy  at  &}i 
ppiob*  liHXtfl  the  gap,  Kind.!  k let* 

for  building  wiifi  accessible  cowvbm^nee,  Kfek- 
ly  all  the  Jev^l  rivermargiu  has  W.u  nsed  far 
die  Natayfifi}  Armory*  so  that  the  town  w»id- 
tiles  f>icture&qtieJy  ^niori;^  thfc  upland  bluffs,  { >' 
the  hill-top,  like  the  dad  (if  df  things,  i&  tcrmv- - 


I’rom  the  fcop  of  thi>t  grade 

there  are  superb  views  of  tlic  Ida i ns  *d  fl'rc derick , 
hacked  by  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  whuh  stand 
out  like  advanced  sentinels  in  the  midst  of  lux- 
uriant farm- bind.  On  its  western  side  the  <piie^ 
.Vfoiuicncy  w aters  a rural  district  till  it  issue*  by 
a gorge*  and  coasts  the  eastern  slypes  to  the  tev- 
min  at  ion  of  the  mountains,  NWr  the  mouth 
of  this  placid  stream,  the  insnUted  of 

Sugar-loaf  Mmuftain  riwot  tipwVrnpriy 
on  the  other  side,  the 


mtted  by  the  groyea  and  monuments  of  acem- 

etery. 

Our  first visit  was  to  Thb  Armorr*  where  ytt 
fpifoduced  to  «1L  the  nriySierfr^  in  ykU 


tviittiiorftd  iwsnnddn^  of  tontriy^«4,e«  for  dcailp 
Kvr>r5v^bing  ;wus  ^libl^d  are!  in  mothm— 
FfOpi  the  penidcrou^  t »lt-h urn  me t»f  which  yttdd 

*leci  into  solidity  dinvp  fr;»  the  delicate  Opchi* 
tum*  by  vrhich  'the  impukw  of  ft  hah  enn  gov 

W/iDJe  engines  in  dcIUmi. . I * &jft  m»h 

Mruek  by  die  fact  that,  nflvt  ?*VL  it  *?  fun  >o 
to  kj  U & trmn.— e^eiallyv  $£  :t'e  • efeiwder  dpv. 
i : f ?r^| M W<;tt  . have  & be  waw 
in  ^jrisirnc  rtttg  \*  eapbiu  for  huisidti  <t\a tighter.. 
\v>  leamert  that  n trmfiket  eyhsisk  nif  forty*  bine 
idea’s,  and  that ,th»  number  of  o^  riuioi^  k. 
cbmpleti ng  one --twitch  of  which  >s  #eparateiy 
caothuTued  and  valued— amount  to  three  bun- 
dt^i  npd  forty-six  ; nil,  in 

trades  mu!  various,  rapacities  fur 
*o  that,  pefha]*,  no  luait,  or  jvv 
t v;o  i‘uou  lit  the  establishment,  rank!  perform 
the  whole  of  them  in  manu  fax'*  bring  u perfo ; 
vtteptml  ' * r'  ' •/  ’ 7 .,  ' 


the  other  side,  the  jin p*i*{  £p***#? t yvgri:^ : 
verse  valleys  are  dark  w i ih  nrign J$f$? hi  igroVe* 
of  choicest  timber.  J;7/.’*  / ' 

With  suf  li  scenery  otf  -passed 

the  Monocacy,  and,  quitting "ipf-vuUuy,  erk*ab4r; 
south  west  wardly  r over  lirrt^»b>^ 
the Otoctin  ami  Sugar  BoniV  ami  smtek  the 
IbKomac  at  no  *jreat  tli st aiice  from  t ho  l^ui Fit  Of 
8mrka,  where  the  railway  rmiK  un  h kdgv  ixit 
from  tho  precipice  of  thu  Alouutainf 

lowering  tip  on  the  ruht,  und  siippor^d  by  hrnad 
embanking  walls  that  separate  is  fit5m  the  edunl 
und  river  on  its  left. 

The  Fu^?toftc,  u«,this  pnm\  Is  a third 
mile  wide,.  itpd  f<iam^  t\ri;r  d luwt  of. ledges  c* row- 
ing a f ike  so  m«ny  frai^urinl 

bunkrsiykh^ii  qg  rbbvthddl  c*t  t vet  wt  obn 
ami  riv^r;  wheu>tt  hui?t  through  the. ' 
bhich,  with  :fc w the  ohunhdu? 

of  seenety  ffO-ith ife-  fbdht  of  JKoeki  to  llafperV 
l^urf,  which  U Kuifs  Ion  a imrroW7  dediviionA 
tongue,  lymg  directly  in  tin?  cpntlueuco  bf  the 
Shenandoah  and  FcrtotriaCv  and  washed  on  cU 
ilier  side  by  thorn  noble  The  railway 

reaches  it  by  a stupendoia  ourriog  bridge  of 
nine  hundred  feat  over  the  Ultor ; and  %*  Uie 


I hotels  that,  with  but  fittle  turn  'fbr  me- 
ehatdv^l  science,  most  oftliese  complicated  mn- 
chines  were  raihet  sarprising  than  ei/mpr^k^ 
sdiic  to  me?>o  that,  while  my  companions  54ro)i- 
ivl  tlirough  rite  apamwenu  fn  quest  of  mstrue- 
lion,  I frBowed  ieiarurelr  irr  iheit  rear,  rulrhcr 
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de.rfnl  degree.  BcytVnd  tbfc  brow  kf  the  hilt 
of  tfe  U»vrn  is  seen  fo  the 

Qtigy&ill  iWtftjes  of  lUtrpro^peeb  that  tiic  wiJ  - 

'9^0;  df«*o nutwuvfevst,  jiofj  sntteT  mayirtiH 
h#  &?Trc?fcfc  ebjoyod  n#  i hey  were  bribe  eudl- 
frrkvck^ 


ittf  durf 

,i?U*&ek>  sketch  tfc? Spirit  of  the  spot  iao?e  yiv- 
i'l{ y than  '}.>>■  .done  m the  bold  penciling'  ,.vf  Jcf- 

point  in?  land 


stand,*1'  *d y* 'fee,'  ‘Von  n^^^y  hiyh 
‘ : on  rour  right  comes  up  the  Shen- 

andoiih,  h4vin^  runted  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
a hundred  to  lies  to  seek  a vent ; cm  your  left 
approaches  the  pntonme  in  quest  of  a pas&jrgci 
al&*.  In  the  moment  of  their  junction  they 
rush  together  ngimist.  the  jiioimtnin,  rend  it 
asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sen/’  In  a few 
distinct.  word*  nf  outline  we  b,*ve  Uu?  geology 
&tni -ige^gisi^y  attiifr  &}u>t  Wore  ns  ; but  when 
ite  Mm  ik  lower  and  the  idnhhmsf  broader  than 
at  tho  time  of  smr  risk,  so  ah  tu  impart  variety 
of  t/me  and  nfi^ct  to  the  scene,  it  is  diiScult  to 
^qojf?eiv^4yjrUdcr  prospect  than  the  immutairm 
fotnu&g  the  gap,,  er  n more;  placid  landscftpe 
than  xim  which  wan***  away  lieytnui  till 
hill,  $bre«b  nnd  firer  fculc  in  the  e first.  There 
is  a rertmrkaMc  rontnwf  between  the  rouglmw 

of  this  tbregnnjud  and  the  paitortt^hiet  <*f  the 
distant*,  »o  that  the  re»ry  ftindscnixj  wmf  lo 
teach  the  nesd  amd  harmony  of  reposo  after 
struggle  ; * V > * v 

We  dined  }n  the  ,c^;ae  th*y  m\w& 
slowly  to  Mattinrivnrg,  where  we  tarried  for  the 
night  after  u stroll  through  the  ttnyfchT*  ho^pi- 
tablo  town,  examining  the  extensive  work -shops 
»nd  establishments  connected  wUh  the  raft  way, 
Martinsbnrg  ia  the  centre  of  a rkh  eonmry  in 
the  hands  of  gonen7u^  propnctof?,  and  the  con- 
verging  point  of  cimstdcrable  mide-  but  ween  the 
mountain  foot  and  sea-board. 

W*  Were  up  betimes  cm  the  morning  of  the 
~.Yfh  j for  pur  hotel  was  near  the  track,  nod  Uuv 
incessant passage  of  trains  during  die  hight  was 
not  the  most- exquisite  juTmlync  tor  fired  travel- 
er?* 1 do?  neft  remember  any  striking  scenery. 
! till  wo  crossed  Back  Crock  on  w stone  viaduct 
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■tvitii  »>  %w%te more  *ast  eBI W*^0' ix**  beep  dwttrttyed  witk- 
• .©poked  :ihn  P'M*>nui-  V^n£>Y  with  rievra  of  the  Id  (he  walls,  w&  tin*  gmy  ruin  t^fr  to  ibn  'iu- 
Yforth  Moanfuia  anil  Sideling  Hi  I)  ip  the  45*-  fmmemble  thrushes  ilua  were  «ft$bg  in  ‘us  sob 
fcancc.  !3»jv*.md  this  |»iu.t  w<;  stopped  to  visit  itUde. 

the  remains  of  Fort  i’ttfdcfiek*  greeted  by  ihe.  Biivbnd  Fort  EfiMicfickj  u>  toarb 

0.4foi*it»i  government  ot\\tarydabdin  1 77a.  Tfcir  the  region. of . Si.  Clair,  Bfuildov’ k,  ai»d.Wa*li'if:g- 
min*  lir  north  of  tin*  rivyr  .beyond  the  eaim'lv  ton,  West  of  Har.roek,  vpc ■.  baUed  >u  Sir  Juhu* 
so  rl’iat-  it -wits  nore^arv  io.  d*&:£v&  the  *tecp  * *'!&«> ” .whence  a Shorty  brisk'  *lr  iv* 
rid>«  of  thv  tmmnuiu  piety  still  ^?er*d  with  .cdeiy  gt  ^Berkeley  Spring, 
the  original  forestv  and  txm%  a lake-tike  reach  recognized  at  An.  <5ar|y  W Waftliin^tnn  and 
of  the  l*otoin>ic ’in  fiituyiar  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  Fairfaxes,  am!  continue  to  bo  oz-kno^  l*: 
\viii\rivwo  fouhd  the  military  on  the  up-  every  wmmef  by  ermydi*  from  Marjlaod  and 
per  levels  or  tho  river  bank,  about  a quarter  of  Virginia,  The  Valley  at  the  Potomac  has  nejir- 
& mile  from  its  emU^ivenHl  nuygifo.  The  fort  1y  the  same  characteristics  through  its  whole 
stands  in  the  m\dk-t.>f  cuhiyatfcd  fields,  while  a length,  from  this  plate  u/  Cumberland.  Thv 
Yvhdbttu  me- looking  burn  nestles  tinder /its  dj«-  tvHifl  winds  along  tMaireaut,  and  about  the  base 
xmin.tled.  \va!h>  The  fortification i>  u vquftre,  with  of  mmuitaiu  $f>urn— soron  rising  suddenly  in 
salient  ahKlc?  or  basStii an  at  the  four  romer^?tnii  diati act  roues,  am)  writers  broken  into  steep 
nkftSs  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  foot,  There  elitfV  displaying;  their  strata- like  layers  of  xmt~ 
are  do  ejfibnuji'ires  for  cannon,  nor  k the  fctruc-  <onry.  Sideling  IjiH.  Tower  Hill,  and  Green 
lure  pv-m-uve  enough  to  resist  UrtUlerj  ; bht  as  fiidge  are  ^n^eetUl^l?  passed,  till,  lu  tin 
it  wait  built  for  Frontier  defense*  dt  was  probably  neighborhood  of  Watnbr  Mtmulaiii*  we  |.hm 
rather  * garrison  for  riflemen  than  a regular  tor-  into  beaatifa]  tiieadow-knds  which  arc  of  Ui«- 
tvess  capable  of  sustaining  an  attack  of  diM'ip*  forte  (merest  on  Stife  hue  of  travel  berwc-eii  the 
lined  troops?.  The  four  fjuihatantial  waifs  have  u>uycn&  of  «ho  Patapscb  aud  the  huadmvatcr*  of 
been  little  harmed  in  the*  lapsAy  of  a hundred  the  Ohio.  *,  ‘ ' y;?1;  : ; 

years.  Thiir  interit'C  ti  co'Crgrown  trith  tveotU  It  was  to  tins  cltarmi  ng  raller,  frhi;itoi%*<l  % 
gnd  )jaglics ; ilia-  magarine lia  a hcup.'wf  «tonvv«i  the  fli>t  of  the  AlJcpriiahiftg,  that  the  yefc 
the  barmcks  have  rlisappcmred  altogether ; the  brated  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap  femovedj.  alxun 
g.ues  are  gone:  Jar^e  tree*  flourish  in  the  corner  174'i,  from  the  aerghborliood  of  the  Sasonnhan- 
has  Lines : ivy  grows*  over  f*muma  of  the  wall  j na,  and  estahlislied  hiuisfdf  iu  the  honjestesd 
hut,  with  all  th>/.«ic  eTieUxn^s  of  deeu-y,  wo  were  wliicb  our  artist  has  sketch**!*  utVd  wltjiph  ikMU 
glad  to  hear  thar  the  torn^r  land  it  owned  nod  oeeupieil  by  'hi*  i.leyj.-enCunt>». 

stbnils  Joes  notgllfav  a to  W fCinim^l,  ami  Shmo  fi  years  uftenvard,  \4 fee 

h determir^d  j/)  u ^ ^ lw^.>riCA!  relic  was  in  hin  s^yeufieeuth  ye*tr<  $&td: 

of  our  Mary  tan  d.Forhfhthx^  Tfeiohly;  inhahir-  patched  the  enterprisbig  yoiidk  ifr  htii 
wnt  w^foand  m tb^  abandoiVi»d  f^rt  black,  tug  expediiion^  ’t\\U  Ai^-^raA^-lifs 

stt4k<M)f  eoti^iilecahl<x^ ( ;bht ita  ha  wali:^ec*.d-  early  nxpe/ienee#  iu  wbodcmf g hiviecords  tliah 
fiitlowor?},  I suppose?  the  n after  Taiuly  wplchiug  for  the  fiftif  Af*  fnUside 


ily  riain  by  soin  3 of  onr 
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tffom  fr^het  h«  t^o$se<l 

canoe* from  -’the 
iaf  Batb*  and  retudicd 

thv  Colonel's  hou-to^  opposite  the  ■ 

-ttausk  Bruno.fi*  by  n wary  fi$t  of  *} 

forty  mi  leg.  in  continual  rain,  &rcr  :^Vr  > 
the  worst  road  ever  trail  bj  runn  or  v 

hjj'UC  H ore  ho  tarried  *ovon\]  - , k - v . 
d.iys  lor  fair  weather,  and  was  eu- 
trained  by  the  savage  spon**;&f  Mn 
Indian  war^pany*  wkhacr  wiM  pfe- 
prtiaituvf  Wore  probably  subdued  bv 
vho  judicious  application  of  * * i ’ 1 1 

Washington's  family  hid  known 
Creaap  .wheii'  he  in  Eust^rr* 

Maryland, and  the  stout  pioneer 
wji*  soon  employed  in  tu*  new  quarter*  bydhe 
ptine.\jml  pet ■&>«*  iu  forested  rbe  Ohw  Laud 

Compfl tty,  which  h ad  rem red  ft  gnthi  of  ^%0v?*} 
acre*  beyond  the  >jlegh&U;pea..  between  the  Mo- 
nougahid*  *ud  JjvunawftSv  ; TKo  Mb}«ot  of  Urn* 
enterprise  wan  to  settle,  .food  foiM  dorufop  the 

West.  I ■MBIii 


-ww**  y * mvc  ^ 

:.tU&:fiyK0s*i  who  wercr  roused  hjf  the  £Wm$v 
The  mountains  tuxd  neipbUnii^  g 1 o wlun  d n*w^rm* 
*4  wi th . t h&sc :;0ty*i bud  the  pioneer  tuuk 
thz  vt  Viat-ptttlb-  'm  • jmJwb .-'i<Wh$Htf  wish  his 
ftad  fii^«^9triUb;g  m foe  at  tlio 

woetotm  foot  of  8uv«ge  Mountain,  wb e re  h|*smV 
Tbyinn*  fell | and  iii  Mountain,  farther 

west*  where  a gigauticAfrieua,  win1  belonged 
to  the  party,  bequeathed  bis  name,  lb  death*  to 
the  towering  cliffs.  Pan  A Mountain,  in  the 
ueiglihqrhqod  of  Ravage*  x^ccittd  it*  title  From 
tonie  hardy  exploit  of  hi#  xop ' ,l,^hj4|y;  and  It 
was  amidst  scenes  of  danger  like  these  that  Cap- 
tain Michael  Cmwp— ho  piijmiiy  charged  with 
the  nuirtiw  of  Logans  family— was  brought  op, 
and  obtabted  his  early  lessons  iu  liidiua  wnr- 

;-. v*  ; ;v  ■ > 

-:;m  cached  Ciunberiand,  in  a brisk  shownt, 
about  tbur  oVli^k ; but  were,  soon  ttdieved  from 
uttskdy^  to  aceamrood<uion*  by  our  generous 
friend*  Ut  tine  channing  foiy.  Wo  abonki  do 
violonpd  to  their  fooling*  if  wc  ajjoko  publicly 
of  what  i*  habi  tual  with  fcluhii  e tui  chardefomric. 
of  the  eduntfV  r but  - we  shim  Id  squall  ly  tic  late 
Otytijif  uy^idod  ttfov  ei^Mrossiou  of  grutitude 
for  a pliant  season  t in  Cuiriberlund,  i&zp i jb 
the  xnidsT  of  Diiostentarioui;  {^npk.  and  .* t old 
Maryland  hos];)tahty./r  ^ * '* 4 

&0u  aiV^r  suiirise  on  tho  ’jfith*  avg  j<>i  nc* d n 


The  Jfrqbch,  Vat- 

ley  of  the  Mississippi  as  th^ir  own,  bocatue 
ul armed  at  this  inroad  oo  their  asserted  bonlr 
vr$\  aud  exteudetl  a line  of  military  post* 
^itTohghoat  the  We^t,  ehthrijudh^-'w'  ;jroat .Extent, 
of  territory  claimed  hr  Great  Bfihrim  In  spite 
bf  alt  opt^osition.  tbs  Briftsh  gmnteea  pursued 
fheir  enterprise  *\idloii4yr  from  w hat  wi$  thou 
I t«s  heart  at  our  K)vs4rm  settbroeu  tg,  and  'Cro 
snpA  knowledge  the  country  ami  fi^utiurdifib 
was  of  immense  aerrv#  m tracing  and  keeping 
«|xjn  die?  lit  jit  p^th  ovrjf  the  Alleghaniesi  to  Kevi 
Stone  Old  ftiodern  B r.^wns viUc-  . A* 

no  a of  tiia  eoinpany^  agents*  h<?  emoploy^ 
Kmajiijlim  * ti&ndl?  Irulian,  to  mark  And 
dear  a war  along  the  trail  qt  tb  i tribes,  and  he 
performed  h is  duty  ao  well  thal  Brstddikfc  pui^ 
sued  the  route  when  he  marched  to  dislodge  tbo 
Jptench  from  Fyrt  Duqae^iw.  ■<:.  < 

But  tho^e  were  days  iu  which  no  quusriom 
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special  train,  belonging  to  the  Eckhart  Mining 
Company,  to  visit  the  coal  region  for  which 
Maryland  is  becoming  celebrated  all  the  world 
oyer. 

In  days  of  old,  the  mountains  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly in  the  west,  1 800  or  2000  feet  above  the 
bvel  of  Cumberland,  probably  extended  north- 
westwardly in  an  unbroken  wall,  till  some  of 
those  great  convulsions  which  formed  the  wa- 
ter gaps  of  the  Delaware  and  Potomac  let  loose 
the  pent-up  floods  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  It 
was  through  one  of  these  gigantic  chasms  in  the 
that  we  penetrated  the  Alleghanies  to- 
ward the  coal  region.  The  u Narrows  of  Wills's 
Mountain,”  is  the  outlet  of  Braddoek’s,  Wills’s, 
and  Jennings’s  Runs,  which  nearly  converge 
at  this  point  on  the  western  slope,  and,  by  their 
united  force  in  the  early  day,  burst  open  this 
splendid  gap,  which  extends  for  more  than 
a mile,  five  hundred  feet  wide,  with  precipitous 
walls  of  near  nine  hundred  I 

The  strata  throughout  this  chasm  were  laid 
bare  by  the  original  fracture.  In  portions  the 
lines  of  grayish  sandstone  are  nearly  vertical, 
as  if  mashed  against  the  flank  of  the  mountain. 
A scant  vegetation  of  creepers  and  bushes  has 
sprung  up  in  the  clefts,  and  in  many  places 
broken  rocks,  tumbled  confusedly  from  the 
mountain-top,  have  filled  the  edges  of  the  gorge 
with  heaps  of  Cyclopean  fragments. 

Passing  through  this  wilderness  of  romantic 
disorder,  we  seem  to  enter  the  very  core  of  the 
mountains,  piled  up  on  all  sides  in  wooded  slopes 
and  narrow  valleys.  Directly  in  front  is  Dan’s 
Mountain,  while  west  of  it  rise  the  higher 
and  darker  summits  of  the  Savage.  Between 


these  two  mountains,  extending  in  length  twen- 
ty miles  in  Maryland,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  four,  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  coal  basin, 
traversed  bv  a ridge  or  upland  glade,  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  parts.  This  valuable  min- 
eral field  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  tide-wa- 
ter, and  nearly  a thousand  above  Cumberland. 
It  is  not  horizontal  in  its  strata,  but  gets  its 
name  of  * ‘baain’’  from  the  trough-like  curvature 
of  the  veins,  whose  formation  may  be  compre- 
hended by  imagining  the  process  of  their  original 
disturbance  by  volcanic  action. 

Those  rock -herbariums,  the  fossils,  demon- 
strate that  coal  is  the  result  of  buried  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  presumed  that  the  great  Allegha- 
nian  field  was  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  which 
has  been  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Susque- 
hanna, St.  Lawrence,  and  Hudson,  ns  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  Genesee,  Susque- 
hanna, Chesapeake,  and  St.  Lawrence,  take  their 
rise  within  an  area  of  five  miles.  If  we  imag- 
ine the  original  bed  of  this  bami  to  have  beet) 
formed  by  separate  deposits  of  coal.  iron,  lime- 
stone, and  other  materials,  lying  horizontally  on 
each  other,  and  the  tops  of  the  present  mount- 
ains to  have  been  nearly  on  a line  with  these 
levels,  we  shall  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
mode  in  winch  the  strata  were  bent  into  curves 
by  the  upheaval  of  Dan’s  Mountain  on  the  east, 
and  Savage  Mountain  on  the  west,  bearing  with 
them  as  they  rose  the  skirts  of  the  strata,  while 
they  left  their  centres  undisturbed. 

The  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  this  mineral,  diffuses  it  over  on  area  of 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  and  in 
the  best  mines,  it  is  calculated  that  from  eleven 
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ujost  sjf  tl  ic*  fine  inouuiaiu  effects  that  #re  to  te 
• £j|.  iSaad  throiigbmit  the  Adcgbame*: 

r ^ Alter.,  the  '•riSarift.;:Of>^ur  companions  (wlm 
+?$:■  e:mvc  Forth  ffeS  rim  of  thtf  earth  limp 

£up  a ad  Iiuti^try,  b u t eifrhftm  iv  j earned,  on  th  e nm- 
cvrioH  of  mtfdapb  and  a hearty  re  feet  ion  at  the 
. hospitable  at*  Mr.  Jfettdwtm*  csKirfagei; 

and  horse*  w?K?  put  in  requisition  to  pate  the 
central  ridge  which  hri'd*  Dun  y Mountain  <<> 
Savage  Mountain.  A pleasant  drive  Of  an 
hour  over  the  breezy  upland,  through  the  furesr, 
touk  us  Uj  a vesiipe  of  Rr  addoek's  linad.  which 
tint  patriotic  owner  hn& Fenced  in.  (hr  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  .%#  a pust-and-rail  monument  to 
the  defeated  General  ? The  army**  route  mar 
jstill  he  traced  through  the  ^ood*  over  the  mount- 
ains ; ami  pti  its  roturseT  at  no  great  distance 


Vr.v,^>ri^vu  or  b* ,£ji±a?  Aiia'L*. 

thousand  io  tbiftttbri  thousand  itip&TWf  t*i  pro- 
d need  from  e ve  ry  ao  re . 

Our  ascent  to  the  Eekluut  mhnta  by  mi  ayul 
l&cqtnotive  nnn  my  first  #&yefltwrs  tfffh^ehaf- 
acter,  and  1 must;  confess,  ife  jfkfidqgb  we  rose 
many  hundmi  feet  tn  the  Apace  of  or  nine 
miles,  I experienced  none  of  those  *tartiiag  son- 
xations which,  In  recent  accounts  of  tuoun tain 
xnads,  have  made  our  heads  d\zty  with  imagin- 
ary terror,  Tho  company  whiob  m*  visited  on 
this  occasion  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  pma- 
pertjua  in  the  dtsmeb  Qtvni  \i%  tx  mil  yy»y,  aowml 
villages,  ten  thousand  acres  of  coal  lundj  im~> 
quantities  of  timber  and farming: 
and  orrt ploying  about  *ik  hundred  worktriOtK 

I had  so  often  visited  the  mtmor  of.mme? 
that  l did  not  accompany  my  friends  when,  fur- 
nished with  eandhtvS  aud  forming  dsnrt  of  dis- 
mal procfts^hm,  il/oy;  entovitd  the  mouth  of  the 

mine  and  twinkled  away  in  tip  dui'fc  perspecXi  v& 
like  mkny  spark&  'vS-snt  dc^di  pn 

the  hill  above  the  oufemnce,  and,  for  an  hodr  or 
umri>,  ejjjjqypd  the  air  of  the  hills  and  .the  #«- 
porh  pdhonkm.t  of  ThbUptam,  val Fey,  and  formt^. 
with  jcrhroad  niAi^s  pf. light,  diadottv  ytmiutth 
and  htti^  ’ ; dis.tAricCn  Tli*  pru^ieet 

h not  teiupifed  hy  nn  extreiuch  remote  horizon, 
u»  is  The  caih  fnjm  »ahtf  highcr  paint%  hm  tlmpp 
1**1111  yudivk*nt  idj>yatba  arid  evdetit  to  afford 


■tljallfer  mad  mineral  laud  ; thr^s  hia»t  fumac^ 
cii-pahlo  of  produciue  four  hundn^l  toils  pf  ptj; 
irr>«  per  week  i s<?veral  forces:  f toiVttv^  ndil<v 
equal  to  the  Airniidmie  ten  thou wtmi  ions  of 
nui  \^r  untmui  i o fOtimierv  ; machine  ahop* ; 
« fire-brick  factory,  yielding  thirteen  bo  mired 
thpn^and > ywr,;  and  three  iittndreil  dwelidi^ 
for  Mie  ase$  of  tbe  Obtahli «hiuen  t,  w hich , ivlien 
m full  bhwn,  gi^s  rmplhymcat  to  neatly  a thou- 
:^tnl  ;BeAides '-dm«e; .large  elemeuu  ol 

weiUth,  th^  Company  pwtw  the  Cumberland  «td 
.'i'gfinaylrani^  Ifuilrond  (worked  undef  11  dis^inet 
charts r),  aonnectiiig  its  y iiluge  with  Tnviihwrg, 

iriid  dc$ekuding  to  CiuduherJoirul  lijr  a,  gtadc  of 


a wm  wtwT 


XV.-- ,5WUM  f*AVkUE  I.^Dr-WAXKSC 


I know  few  mlntnl  towns  more  charmingly 
situated  fliun  Cumberland,  on  U ifc  slope  of  (* 
supnvb  'fMnphlihctttrp.,  wfth  its  linckground  of 
mountains,  approached  through  vista*  of  forest- 
co rerod  xj>ar&  From  the  earliest  times  it*  geo- 
graphical  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Allegha- 
the  central  point  between  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  east  and  west,  made  n at traevive 
to  our  military  and  commercial  people. 

Old  Fort  Cumberland  was  built  there  be- 
cause  it  was  the  frontier  outpost  on  t^e  Indian 
trail  ; Bruddocl:  made  it  the  mndcsvouii  of  (tW 
luckless  enterprise  for  the  itatR  reason:;  oor 
forefathers  established  it  tsx  the  enutrpor  for 
trade  with  the  hunter *,  trippers,  ami  settlcrg  ol' 
the  We, it ; by:  (n?ner>il  voivmtu  it  iieeaihe  the 
TtUito  of  the  M utionai  Bond ; and,  ever  feine*  the 
day*  of  the  Itc^idUtiriU,  tific;re  U hardly  a travel- 
er from  the  sea-board  to  the  We*t  who  lm*  tmr 
bmakfusted,  dmedv  snppod,  or  changed 
at  Camlierjand. 

Mo*t  of  the  «ild  historic  traces  have  hetm  ob- 
literated by  the  growth  of  the  town  since  the 
opening  of  .the  adjacent  mines  and  rite  comply 
tion  of  canal,  nod  railway.  We  vkued  the  site 
of  01  d Fort  Cumberland  on  the  afternoon  of 
our  arrival.  ‘Urn  rtuimled  kiiob  of  a hillock 
rif*M  from  the  stream  which  Wind*  about  its 
base  with  a short  >eune.  so  as  to  atfbjrd  hardly 
more  room  titan  it  uccesHary  lot  » broad  walk 
around  £h>f  Gothic  Churdi,  which  mvapim  iht 
site  erf  the  fort^  ami  wbcue  ^urtt»yi  A* 'A  joker 
^uid,  -‘hate  A^plficcd  the  rtiwrofi*  of  the  fort.’ 
A depression  in  the  ground  marks  the  oi  l 


eleven  hundred  fret.  W*  hmnd  the**  works 
under  the  }#E?*Tnri  snpe.rtntcndjsucf.iof  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  John  A>  Graham ; n«d  the  road  un- 
der the  care,  of  Air.  Slack,  to  whom  we  were,  in- 
debted for  marked  attention  during  our  brief 
visit  to  the  country.  '•  ; ,V 

It  was  a scorch itijfT  daym  fha  narrow  valley 
through  which  the  sun  poured  down  With  all  its 
natural  aiul  reflected  heat  % bni  vve  penetrated 
the  sweltering  furnace  aud  rolling  mill,  where 
we  saw  all  lha  patiderrins  operations  hr  which 
the  Ida  line  mbttl  is  rolled  into  bars  to  bear  the 
freight  and  travel  of  country. 

In  the  midst  erf  all  the***  industrial  pursuits, 
rim  ipuet  tnounuiinr^ldea  bare  been  douesl.  in 
romantic  situation*,  with  the*  seat  a of  enterpris- 
ing person?'  tv hp  hit  djife  Bp  gte tftj  in  motion  ■; 
ond  a dsrtur  is  trart*]iorted  from  the  rough  scenes 
I have  mentioned  m elegant  residenees^  filled 
with  attraction  tbat\wfin»roent;‘«nd  hoepi- 
t&lity  cun  require.  vii£& i^iciuty  w wrealb- 

tag.  the  tops  of  these  wihi  old  flk?aateitt»  with  a 
garland  of  delicious  HstatesC  and  I tton  hardly 
dtrabt  that  in  a few  years  thn  aUpniihcnts  of 
sport  and  w*nery,  as  w«$l  m tin?  hu  rst fre  pur- 
9uitf  of  trade,  will  timke  tiiese  odOU  uplands 
the  abode  uf  timusuridv. 

Vf<t  left*oiir\earri'ajBtc^’  Mbuttt-^ttirttgc,.  -amF 
returned  by  the  ccrri^mny  # milwar  ploog  n 
more  apntherly  niuto  than  the  one  vve  purtjtnki 
on  our  way  to  the  Erkhoyt  The  scenery 

throughout  wa*  strikingly  pi&turc»u( no  % there 
were  some  ih^tant  gfnnp^e^<Ff irrtorm tain  and  vui- 
ler;  but  the  rend  ww  ro«>nly  r onfmed  to  nar- 
row dells*,  whose  jm'ciptt<»us  eulei',  were  of  the 
same*  broknri  wa114ikn  rhaotruif  the 
through  which  \vu  f^ntconi  the  tm*h tftbiS  in  the 
chasm  ofWill*’*  ('reek.* 


tfea  WjWcW^  the  A#t«»  tt«o  I'uwhfdhn*!  V'oa)  an4 
tjompauy  th^  WftMhVrt^ion  tNokf  C , f' n'i,) 

hurg  Aloil  Conipaitf ; tho  Xu#  -Cfrtte  \:ii \ tty 
American,'  tfi«,  Bwuntc«n,  Hih  1f*.ihl[iddrA  tho  dvnrp;y 
Liviik.  C»>si-**44  IrvM  Cctajwiur,  tHv<  i 4v.  ’.h~  * 


* W>.  Utu5  tiftjfv  to  viAlt  irtUT  Mir  f^i  nvr^i  uurl  the 
troo-wnrks.;  krt  inspy  d}»ef  this  to 

gi*w,  taiwH0  yAieh  l yl  Vrak  M ini  up 

Cans paii- : tiic  ilarv Tana,  th«  Ikirdatv 
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It  was  in  that  quarter  that  Washington  en- 
dured the  stern  trials  of  Fort  Ncce&rity  (Vhosc- 
outlines  may  still  be  traced  in  the  field),  and 
had  his  first  fight,  at  the  surprise  and  capture 
of  Jumonville's  party.  It  was  here,  too,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two*  that  he  declared  there  was 
“ something  charming  in  the  sonnd  of  whistling 
ballet*!”  a youthful  vaunt  for  which  Walpole 
rated  him  as  “a  brave  braggart;”  George  the 
Second  thought 44  he  would  have  expressed  him- 
self differently  if  be  knew  more  about  them;” 
and  which  he  himself,  in  after  years,  denounced 
as  the  ejaculation  of  a “very  young  man  P* 
There,  is  another  great  artery  for  trade  and  trav- 
el across  this  mountain  region,  al»out  to  be  com- 
pleted, from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg,  through 
the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies  at  Con ne Is v ilk. 

Our  limited  time,  however,  did  not 
allow  us  to  explore  the  ronte  in  its 
present  rough  state— an  expedition 
we  should  have  been  exceedingly 
glad  to  make,  as  it  would  have  pre- 
pared ns  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
already  conquered  by  tire  same  engi- 
neer on  the  road  to  Wheeling. 

We  left  Cumberland  by  a stone 
viaduct  of  fourteen  arches,  fifty  feet 
span  each,  which  Mr.  Lstrok  de- 
signed and  built  over  Wills's  Creek, 
at  an  elevation  of  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  a 
type  of  the  structures  of  ail  classo 
and  for  all  purposes  along  this  ronte 
— whether  machine-shops,  engine- 
houses,  depots,  water  tanks,  or  sta- 
tions— this  bridge  may  lx?  taken  as  a 
striking  specimen.  In  massive 
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lidity  it  resembles  those  no- 
ble works  of  the  Empire, 
whose  remains,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years, 
still  excite  our  wonder  on 
the  Campagna  of  Rome. 

For  twenty-two  miles  we 
skimmed  over  a gradual  1> 
ascending  level,  toward  the 
southwest,  along  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac, 
which  runs  between  the  wes- 
tern slope  of  Knobly,  and 
the  eastern  feet  of  Dan's 
and  Wills's  mountains,  The 
Knobly  range,  rising  iu  de- 
tached bosses,  often  slopes 
gracefully  into  the  rich 
award  of  the  valley,  while 
the  stream  is  fringed  by 
trees  and  herbage,  till  the 
main  Cordillera  of  the  Al- 
Dghanies  is  approached, 
and  the  defiles  begin  to  rise 
with  irregular, abrupt  edges, 
curbing  the  waters  into  a 
gorge.  For  the  last  six 
miles  toward  Piedmont,  the 
river  lies  in.  a chasm  cut 
by  f ta  torrent- like  course 
through  the  mountain  feet. 

About  twenty -one  miles 
from  Cumberland  we  cross- 
ed the  Potomac  on  a bridge 
of  timber  arid  iron;  and 
then,  winding  by  easy  curves 
through  romantic  scenery, 
as  if  feeling  our  way  through  approaching  diffi-  and  although  a gust  began  to  growl  OTer  the 
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culties,  we  passed  the  Queen's  Cliff,  Thunder 
Hill,  and  the  steep  ledges  of  Dan's  Mountain* 
and  rested  in  the  broad  lap  of  levels  deposited 
by  the  mountain  wash  at  Piedmont.  This  re- 
mote village  hits  sprung  up  in  its  solitude  at  the 
steep  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  a sort  of  breat  h- 
ing-place, where  the  fiery  horse  is  to  pause, 
gird  up  his  loins,  and  renew'  his  strength  for  a 
struggle  with  the  giants  that  stand  before  him 
in  all  their  defiant  grandeur. 

No  one,  I am  sure,  has  ever  looked  westward 
from  this  spot  without  wondering  how  the  pas- 
sage is  to  he  effected;  yet  no  one  has  made  the 
journey  without  equal  surprise  at  the  seeming 
ease  by  which  science  and  energy  have  over- 
come every  impediment.  As  you  pass  forward 
from  Piedmont,  the  impression  is  that  you  arc 
about  to  run  a tilt  against  the  mountain  flank 
with  blind  and  aimless  impulse  ; but  a graceful 
curve  winds  the  train  out  of  harm,  and  you 
move  securely  into  the  primeval  forest,  feeling 
the  engine  b :gm  to  tug  up  the  steeps  ns  it  strikes 
the  edge  of  Savage  River,  which  boils  down  the 
western  shoulder  of  Savage  Mountain.  The 
transit  from  the  world  to  the  wilderness  is  in- 
stantaneous. Mr.  Bancroft  and  I mounted  the 
engine  at  this  spot  so  os  to  enjoy  an  u nob- 


mountains,  with  frequent  (lushes  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  we  kept  our  post,  finding  the 
grandeur  of  the  prospect  enhanced  by  the  rush 
of  the  storm  ns  we  rose  higher  and  higher  on 
the  mountain  flunk. 

No  one  has  observed  fine  scenery  without  ac- 
knowledging the  difticultv  of  its  description  *,  for 
its  impression  is  purely  ptwiimnly  and  emotion 
is  so  evanescent  that  the  effort  to  condense  it 
into  language  destroy!*  the  sentiment  as  breath 
destroys  the  prisms  of  a snow-flake.  We  may 
give  a catalogue  of  pines,  precipices,  rocks,  tor- 
rents, ledges,  overarching  trees,  ami  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  one  “feel  the  sublimity  of 
a stern  solitude  but  I have  never  been  able  to 
convey,  br  words,  the  exact  impression  of  such 
scenes,  nor  do  I believe  we  can  obtain  what  is 
somewhere  called  “a  realizing  sense’"  in  the 
descriptions  of  others.  In  this  respect,  music 
and  painting  have  more  power  than  language ; 
music  has  the  spirituality  which  painting  lacks, 
and  painting  the  body  in  which  music  is  defi- 
cient; but,  «8  their  effects  can  never  be  com- 
pletely united,  we  must  despair  of  influencing 
the  mind  at  second  hand  from  Nature. 

And  so  we  rolled  resistlessly  upward,  for  sev- 
enteen miles,  along  the  broad  ledgca,  seeing  the 


srrncted  view  of  the  scenery  during  the  ascent  ; J tree-tops  sinking  as  we  swooped  into  the  air* 
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Mountain,  with  its  spurs,  on  the  left;  while  l*?- 
tween  them  the  Savage  River  winds  away  for 
miles  and  miles  in  a silvery  trail  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  distance.  Throughout  the  whole  passage 
from  Piedmont  to  Alfamont  (2620  feet  above 
tide  and  the  greatest  elevation  along  the  route) 
the  road  constantly  ami  almost  insensibly  as- 
cends, in  every  portion  filling  the  mind  with 
a sense  of  as  perfect  security  a 6 if  the  transit 
were  made  in  a coach* 

At  Altamont  we  dipped  over  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  by  a slight  descent  en- 
tered the  highland  basin  of  the  old  mountain 
lakes,  which  extends  over  many  thousands  acre.*, 
and  is  known  as  the  4*Gladev.M  There  the 
Youghiogheny  takes  its  rise,  while  the  dividing 
ridge  of  the  great  Backbone  sends  the  water 
on  otic  side  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on 


which  freshened  as  we  rose;  seeing  the  vale 
^row  less  and  less,  and  the  summits  that  were 
just  now  above  ut  come  closer  and  closer  till 
wo  touched  their  level ; seeing  the  river  whence 
we  started  shrink  to  a film  in  its  bed  ; and  see- 
ing the  narrow,  upward,  imprisoning  glimpse 
widen  into  a downward,  distant  reach. 

On  we  hurried  without  halting  but  once,  till 
we  turned  from  the  Savage  Valley  into  the 
Crabtree  Gorge,  along  the  flank  of  the  great 
Alleghany  Backbone ; and  a few  miles  above 
Fmnkviiie  (An  eyrie  among  the  summits,  some 
IftOO  feet  above  tide,  and  1 100  feet  above  Cum- 
berland), cast  our  eyes  back  toward  the  north- 
east for  a rapid  glimpse  of  one  of  the  grandest 
views  in  the  mountains.  The  gloomy  masses 
of  8avnge  Mountain  tower  on  the  right,  fold 
upon  fold,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Meadow 
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the  other  into  the  Omsapejakc.  These  beautiful » musitv  ami  weekly  It  wits  mkAy  yw\rt 

gtadrA  c»r  mountain  meadows,'  are.  not  connected  [ bedoTO'  'Saratoga  and  Ncwjport  ripened  from  n 
in  a Iftitfl  .field  life?  our  western  jyrnirii^  hut  lie  j,  ■fciir.pfe  well  Hud  «*  wild  swwihoro  into  the  lax-u- 
rn broken  outline^  with  small  wooded  ranges 1 riant  style  of  ti&tli  i?iul  Brighton,  Yet.  f do  not 
iK^eait  therrtVqrj[d2tiiiij&  out  from  theii  tRid«t  in  \ de9pnir  of  seetag  tho  day  when  the  Maryland, 
moderate  elevanoiiH.  At  thi*  height  the  air  itf  • mimics,  the  hend^water^  of  Potomueaud  Cheat, 
extrwudyr  drifted  ttOd  cool  throughout  summer;  | ami  the  'sormiifi'H.c  cascades  of  the  neighboring 
>4i  ih.if,  although  the  country  i-  not  adopted  for  ' lUark water  will  he'  crowded  with  healih-hmucrv 
ugrienltnre*  it  is  culenlatad  for  every  of  , The 'lorn  of  Nature  to  ho  in  fisidon  agnjo  mmX 

Animal  sirut  ye^ctable tlfo  Utat  ?y  -d^jtosfcti  ir*  ruh  ! e‘>Wtc  rogtid ; for  when  invehtion  e>fhAu&jtiit  dio 
wild  ami  take  the  World  it  jiftita  it,  tti*  rich  | urtiiidai  (hml  the  age  nf’Uoop*  seerita  verging 


that  desir;iMe  end),  there  ta  in>  resource  hut&ta- 
pKeily,  There  arc  number*  of  l^a^firiahh?  ptu~ 
pic  who  mast  ha  eager  to  quit  tin*  listen  wih%, 
and  Cseapu  .to  spots  where  they  will  not  W -al- 
lied hy  society:  and  these  gladev  and  rnomttain 
stream*;  with  thvir  cool  ires*,  and  >x-\' 

4 tm%  preriHvdy  tftc  pluees  lor  them.  For 

*cvefn{  wyir^nmny  /four  M /vry  land  and  Vir- 
•iribtan  Wn  hccti 'Hshttig; the .Brecon*  : 

bearing  up  the  deer,  phsrnmu,  and  wild  turkeys : 
dri  ving  ove>.  the  fmr  upland  rood*  ; drinking  the 
. [am?  Nv^tex-  tKe^a<ibg.  robustly  fora  month  or 
morn;  sleeping  soundly  eryery  night  of  July  anil 
August,  and  gating  hack  \o  their  work  in  the 
fail,  as  hearty  as  the  * * buek*’  ’ they  loads  wax  on 
in  the  mountains.  - 

Let  me  recommend  Oakland  to  a cook  who 
wished  fo  xn&ke  a reputation  on  reruson  and 
trout,  and  to  a belle  who  i*  hrare  enough  to 
bring  sjstfii re  iPio/nsh i>m  / 

Wtf  sdept  ni  Oakland.  The  mists  hung  1 Aw 
a¥€r  ffreSe  highland!*  long  after  sunrise,  and  the 
Hi?  waa  so-  bracing  that  wo  found  overcoat*  ne~ 
.:eM%,i.ry  a&  we  bowled  across  the  great  Yough- 
ing|i»?uy<  on  as’jtgle  arch  oft  ini  her  and  iron,  and 
..  pasaMv  the  picturesque  Falls  of  ‘StioVrv  Creek, 
w herv  the  ruai  tjui U the  prairie  and  «tri kfc£>  a 
gleti  through  which  the  stream  bcrtWta  in  team, 
contrasting  bpiVbiy  wiili  the  hemlocks  and  tan- 
rela  -that  line  the  pafte-i  h.  ,i’.'y:5 ;/  ,y.y  i 
At  Cranburn' ^ dSummU  tho  indufi ta m-le Vota 
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0 ymroctww  Iwti  e* 
walk  <>f  tn  i'iimr,-, 
built  of  the  adj.H' 
i-ent  rock. 

m ;i*&5 

reAch.  -i'tny  Hun, 

an  iron  \W\w-i,  . ‘ •“'•*.• 

Wv  borne  the  ‘ v: 

trtef  A'rf  hvxt 

trove!  amt  ft*  ;wYprjl  rear*; 

u#ht  yhen  riwoly  h^jvMM^O,  yftofr  su- 

IMftyv  «*ea ritv^  and  tfreitgth,  nf«  <i>  :'&e4iv 

tesitevl  t he  &yc  I, he  v hatfn  bom  by  tis*  ami 


■ 

subdued.  a.n*1  this  l^^jSrnajt' will  of  the  AOeglijfc 
iiics  passed  by  ptec£ifl£  *mmr>^o.  For 
nearly  thro*}  rears  crowd*  of  tabureriv  were  *rp~ 
STHC«d  in  .blaming-  through  soiii  iraek  the  41-00. 
feotyif  the  tiingwood  T unuC.l,  ami  a rear  aod  a 
huff  more  was  spent  In  -MiieMinjr  it  with  iron 
and  -brink,  ro  as  ro  mak«e  iri  wnlh  more  solid,  if 
posiHdo,  than  the  original  lijFIs, 

i-v  . '-1  • i*  . „»•  _ V tiv«: > »■*  *_ 


lithe, ;:  ;i; ";'  . ' 

TTie*e  beautified  £twiihyxf&  had  liarJJy  be^h 
pu^ed  when  we  wound  u p ward  u&tifss  .Bhofc?. 
thorns  Branch,  wrnl  halt*  a nide  further*  left  the 
declivities  <xt  Cheat  Brier,  with  its  bro.wnwab?r£ 
dyed  by  the  raafcs  of  luiirel  and  hohdoirk*  and 
tatlereilhy  the  bright  rl^\v^r^  <>f  the  rhodpdein- 
ebmh  Oiir  hist  glimpse  pC  'this* vn^nnUnn  vvyce 
. ihmtgh  » kill  torch  of  fofvfct,  rounding  ;<#& 
hr  b<Jo\\%  in  its  dark  valley  of  uninhabited  wiri 
dc*mu«u  ' * !'  >'v'-  ‘ 

Beyond  we  en^ottnwrr^d  itin~ 

wtfretv  und  perhaps  the  tm*t  remark* Mo  off h^e 
uvgnnric  works.  Thd  road  can  yiily  »»edpe  from 
ic^  rrionntAm-pjis;on  In  bursting  the  wiifb , l?p 
hill  and  down  liil|T  ihnntplr  bmke  ami  ravine.’ 
it  Twid  cl^ft  its  way  from  liedJrmiht, like  & Jtffaf; 
oo-jr  oeektu^  rrddAse  from  ItW  bar*.  till  at  Utf  it 
hrals  a’hold  hamcr  of  i'20  fVct  alrmptlr  ^vpu^d 
id  ft^  departure ! For  h Miule  Qh;  fo)v  the 
dre  nptopletvah  of  the:  road)  *?ngin£oriji£  sktti 
Jed  a track  mv'f  ihf#  ty  up  o/.MHl 
ftel  in  a .nv/2?  i but,  tmnlly  the  giant  luis  1 jcen 


For  five  miles  from  the  western  end  of  this 
funnel  w-e  dej^cndetl  to  the  Modern  valley* 
about  Ufiv^rycrn  Creek,  and  gliding  through  an* 
ot!ier  turmcl  of  i*M<t  t‘eet,>  btllowed  the  water  tiS 
tve  pivrered  the  Tygart  UiV^f  Vulleyv  at  Grafton, 
wire^C  the  Korthwesiern  Itaaiwny  divi»rges  ro 
f/arj;cr*»bur^  ort  the  Ohk\  nini-tv-tivc.  mile; 
JjehOv  Wheelfng,  The  ydUthfchtn cats  of  the 
G6itf|mne  at  tlu«  po’mt  are  erected  itr  the  most 
imbstanual  wxv  foi  the  ^otnfbrt  and  security  of 
*11  # «t?  ttiuy  visit  tlda  ttiterr^ting  region. 

Th^vc  am  few  routed  of  mnel  in  America — 
a*nub  prrobablr,  by  rail — worthier  «f  atten- 
.inm  (hsii  the  region  between  the  vioj>eg  of  the 
we*U?tti  jj)nd»^hn#i  (6  the  ihountaiil  «xit  at 
ivb-.^wo^J;  It 'is  nil  absolute  mouruain,  i&ifto^: 
jute  forest, ; nbsoluta  s-oUtinie.  fn  winter  u is 
t!»c  Vnry.  ^uV^f  desolAfidtt,*  yrhun  thb  tree^  aits- 
iced,  like  huge  ctAliterite'?,  from  top  tp  bottom. 


XSV  — tJ.XAClON. 
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^lycfiow  s,t  *ni9L *st\ TTGAtfr.  ^ 

and  the  ravitips  ntnottg  titjK . <?|ifi^,W6ck<?<l  sHtii  portion  of tlie  enterprise,  fcvdste  t<? 

drifted  M»W>  Bp£  in  spring  rtr^mrn^ |tf^;  , Kr- 

i©ptf  sfpfrHtdid  bit*  *7f- jeeitmry ■.  .The;  glens* 
me  narnw,  mid  th$re  *are  fw  distant  pfo^pects ; 
hot  them  te&r&r? whore  si# 

—the  wm$  m^mishU^ 
fc*me  toiWtt  r$itTt  foaming  oyer  rocky 
same  (mjging  %if;fhfcM"»Ay«<I 
oory  plnshKA  of  mar***;  rwufc  VFitl?  dark  Wfp&te 
turn —lie  tame  black;  «*roe 

absence  of  people  and  farms— Xhcftimie  seviso  of 
absolute  solitude,  5 . ^ 

Bnt  ?o  Tyg&rf*  Valley  tlw  i*nd*cai*> 


rn^nddf*  «vrs  for  freight  jtnd  travel  as  vrelt  a$ 
the  l^ffcs  of  tdegtaphie  wires  belonging  tx 
einglveiy  to t\\p  Conijm^  which  koep  e^ypes- 
fh>h  in  tX^roniUnicaiiori  iind  Ahc^fe^sfiil  tfprt^wv 
throughout  the  irjii4.  one  no  longer  winders  tlm 
twenty-fire. . millions  were  expended  B& 
Strncictre,  but  only  surprised 
erf  n small  single  State  could  accomplish  so  etr 
iossa!  ao  enterprise*.  ;’. ;"  ; ' • ( 

The  mn^ttttij^eightr  rxr  ninety  mik#  hbiw&yti 
jtyulor  heto w the  jupetitm,  is  crossed  jby  an  mm  tltf?.  juiicti  att  pi’  the  Tygart  and  !fen<mgvda ■$*, 
viaduct  C»f»\>  feet  lopg-r- the  largest  iron  bndgftin  rivers  and  <ht  Ohio  sfe  full  of  rk‘h  print*  rd 
Ameri^iv>pd  *tf.  sr0wtyff-  pnd;  rAnlnw-fyin*  work*.  Tlvrre 

Mr/Tiuk,  arc  several  bridge  of  tu>*?,  a tunnel  pfi 

In  fcite *y\n fral  iol i lode a <crvt?jy  thing  W5*nps  feet  ni  B/^Td^Wp.  aiid  anoOier  of  -U& 0 froi  fa 
to  be  the  property  of  the  wildcrtju^v- a wilder-  rfu>  Vidge  ttcp&Txging- Cm?k  'fonu  Gmtii 
ns**  m^upnNc  Of  .yielding  to  uny  masrory  but  Crock. 

that  of  aa  ongineef; . /••  ^he^pitmty  ft  eompamav^lr  new;  ami  thv 

& matter  tfC  aamml  pride  that  ^cteaiilk/ruen  im|>c^ii$  given  to, ft.  iy  lids  imprrimnem  way. 
were  found  in  our  country  hold  enough  ro  \ en-  W-  i-een  in  tl>e  settlements  along  the  route  thai 
tun?  hit  grades  by  which  any  mountain  may  bo  sprang  up  during  its  c^stroction;  tawt  of 
'.pa»icd..,  '1^gre  ground  Was  WAUhtd,  pparc  havo  expaniM  into  rillh^  au»i  b^cciaio  tin 
rtc.omed  have  scooped  it  avray : 'where  it  was  centres  of  trade  am(  ogriculturo. 
not  watibul  future  deemed  to  (wc  stacked  it  .tip  . Wcr-  slept  in  the  ears  oo  <*  y 4 siding; ^ nftsr 
for  futurn  purposes.  There  arc  considerable  Cameron,  about  seventeen  miles  fonn  th*  Ohi*v. 
diJffic.ulties  between  Baitunoit?  and  Cumhcrlund;  upd  when  ee  woke  next  morn 'tag  fo.twd  sto 
yet,  i«  a country  which  n««sonly  &et above  our  eugif^urs  a?id  cumTutnor^  had  mt/mi  fcr1 
tide  in  17^  miles,  a road  ra*y  bo  cn.n>tnif tt?d  by  leiVtly  from  our  tesi iug^iliufn  that  W,  hud  bgs?i> 
ordinary  perseremneo  and  *fe HI  But . bh$y  who  transfurred'  insen^iy  oy  i^oundrHle.  oca  tie* 
desire  to  understand  the  pow>:r  nf  & ^kree  in  hank  of  the  riypj;  d^rmiikvi  In 

»^nquering  nature  hr  s«veaui  and  mn>  must  stop  here  to  the  i\>ichraU*ii  Gmve  Co-ct 

rlitnb  And  cross  tlje  XllcghanSe^  ifcdtvo#}  Tied-  Mound  ; ahdf  a^Vthc  passed  thr\mgh 

monr.  and  Kker.vood. 


Tte  «ue.ccs^  of  the 
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a June  .rAncr. 


this  Indian  momiment,  “It  is  o no  of  (hr: 

Urg?*t/*  say  Sqnier  and  I.Hvi*  ‘in  IDs*  01m/  _• 

^joy,  measuring alxmt seventy  font  m.  height.  ' ..  w . ^jw’ 

by  oi*£.  thousand  in  ciivuiuframr*  at  Ihe  base  . . 

Jt  qxcavaUd.  in  183*:  • '.  ■ \£ .' 

t(%>m  its  crewu  t»>  it*  ‘hasp,  intetktcted  by  * h<*r-  ..  • • ' >* 

between  ri*eu».v  Two  sc 

pubdit»Al  chambers  vrciT  tVmiui  wUhu>  fnu*  at  ^Pftggl^ l|B?v  fffir 

thu  base  anil  the  .pfciiflir  ^benr^r'-  "t-te* 

lower  eontcutimg  two-  skeleton* : *W  tapper  M t A 

. pne.  W tlb  t hfesu  remain * vjrere  fatmd ■hVfctii I '™' ' ‘ 

•thousand  shell-heads;  n n » mW  pit.  otnnmeti  ts»  if  -lL 

oftnieft,  wpjftir  hraeLdet^,  and  various  article*  of  fl; ; 

carved  eione.  At  rho  hum  of  these  discovviii^s  >»vi». — <**vi  « >>  v.v;^ 

vUv  o^nerwf  thfc.-mmm^  built  the  woiwfch  muc~  :»^  'TonFd.gkdly.hiivn  irtrri*  d *c>  ohsrrre  vbe  4m- 
W*n&  vema  on  the  apex  in  the  <a  vand  nsdet  h fju* .,'  prnvpmente  of  tlmuhm  nig  city*  which  Msfceem 
a sort  of museum  for  ilic  j^^rya^onof^V'^K-jdhc.  Hrsl  by  span  ifip  0h‘uvtvitli  an  iron  bridge; 
ius.  Bur  the  structure  is  now  open  to  the  tie-  • but  wp  were  pressed  for  time,  and  family  able,  to 
meats  as  well  as  Tiaitnfs,  and  is  rapid]/  deed/*  reach  the  steamer  which.  was  to  take  us  to  Pitts- 
.injg :?.  the  Indian  remains  and  jtfrijfttnenla  hare  fnjr&,  ; ' V , ? ■■”•''■  ;*'  ->;";  ; ; 

been  disputed,  and  nothing  is  left  but  gi-  The  day  wes  hot  imi  sultry  a*  * a ascended 
■frantic  tumulus  and  die  smrienr  Trees  that  over-  the  river  in  a small  boat  with  the  Wind  in  our 
shadow  it.  year.  We  kept  ^ dec^^<)^lyf  t»  Wthe  *ufL 

On  tins  twelve  furies  Along  the  river-hank,  be-  rounded  hill*  of  tfa*.  Ohio,  with  it*  lake-like 
tween  Mocmdvilfa  dod , Wlw.ihig^  wo  observed  renjehc* and  culfireUftdbimki^^nUed  allover  with 
the  nuinerou#  structures  which  ha  vs  arisen  in  a ftmnfc>  vi vtw^  liome^M/nds  In  the.  afver- 
feilyc^  iftjCWwd.tnUIfi-)*r»d.  ■ nwm  we  smpP^*  ^ wiflteflt  dt  the  month  of 

travel;  Jb»  riyiar  margtds  on  both  *c»f  Velkm-  C^ck  Kv?u^rk  thorite  of  the  Indian 
the  Ohio  River  are  almost  oonitmtoua  villages,  meuisiifrmv  uher»v  i^iih's  Ikioifred  were  $lain  : 
and/  at  Betlair*  (cm  thu  Ohio  side)  aivd  B«h  j but  iu  the  ri^sr  lyid  wooded  slope 

wood  (oil  the  Yirg;ioift  side),  the  iutenml  im-  where  Baker y-  cabin  stood,  thepe  were  ru> 
pTareracntft  whmb  liee  so  niauy  of  Urn  pyrnt  t«  mil  of  thn  shvn^btef  ao  mtigf  ini  th 

Western  Sifttea  with  their  iron  net -work  seem  to  uuju*)h{y  eovcrvd  the  name  iti  Cresrip  with  in- 
converge  lof  u vent  over  the  mountains  we  ha*3  hunv 

passed.  Ihmttg  crur  5tfty  at  Pitt*i-urp.  we:  out 

We  pussed  rtipidH*  th'rmip'i)  Whceliop,  where  to  Brmldoclc’s  liauicr  Pic  1*1  Which  is  reached  by 
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the  marksmen  and  Indians  who  got  possession 
of  the  Hanking  hillsides,  and  poured  down  their 
merciless  volleys  upon  the  distracted  crowd. 
Every  thing  was  hurled  together  by  the  impet- 
uous and  sustained  onset,  till  men.  beasts,  wag- 
one  cannon,  ammunition,  and  baggage  became 
little  more  than  a swarming  heap,  pent  up  for 
Slaughter.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  when  one 
looks'  at  the  scene,  in  fancy,  from  the  field  itself, 
that  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  who  went 
into  battle,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  slain, 
and  four  hundred  nml  twenty-one  wounded. 
Truly  has  it  been  described  ns  a “scene  of  car- 
nage unexampled  in  the  annals  of  modem  war- 
fare.” 

But  a hundred  years  have  obliterated  every 
trace  of  the  conflict.  Somewhat  in  the  rear  of 
the  central  house  represented  in  the  drawing 
was  the  hottest  part  of  the  buttle,  for  plowmen 
have  found  it  to  be  a perfect  arsenal  of  bulk, 
bullets,  arrow-heads,  and  hatchets.  At  present 
it  is  waving  w ith  grain  ; through  the  midst  of  it 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lias  laid  its  iior, 
track,  and  the  yell  of  the  savage  is  exchanged 
for  the  shriek  of  the  engine. 


a bad  road  along  the  river,  about  nine  miles 
above  the  city,  on  the  Monongahela. 

The  sketch  shows  the  field  perfectly  from  the 
hills  above  it,  and  exhibits  the  fine  river-bend  in 
front,  with  Turtle  Creek  Ford  (designated  by  the 
ripple  on  the  left),  where  B ruddock  crossed  with 
liis  forces. 

The  MonongahcTa,  at  this  spot,  lies  some  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
surrounding  hill- tops.  The  banks  rise  grad- 
ually from  its  margin  to  a wide-receding  bot- 
tom. and,  above  this,  about  fifty  feet  higher,  an- 
other rivcr-bcaclt  or  bottom  slopes  inward  till 
the  country  rises  abruptly  into  the  steeper  sum- 
mits of  the  basin.  The  levels  have  all  been 
stripped  for  agriculture  anil  occupation,  while 
the  upper  declivities  arc  still  crowned  with  forest 
and  underwood.  As  the  whole  field  has  been 
denuded  for  many  years,  its  topography  is,  of 
course,  laid  entirely  bare.  It  is  possible  that 
travel  and  tilings,  during  the  hundred  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  may  have  changed 
the  surface,  but  a careful  inspection  nud  subse- 
quent survey  do  not  sustain  the  plans  that  were 
published  in  England  after  the  action.  Whut 
arc  now  mere  depressions  may  have  lieeh  ravines 
a century  ago,  before  the  plow  smoothed  their 
edges  , but  t here  seems  to  be  hardly  a doubt  that 
Braddock,  confident  in  numbers  and  discipline, 
shamefully  neglected  to  reconnoitre  the  pass  be- 
fore he  advanced  up  hill  from  the  river  into  the 
wood.  In  those  day#  the  field  was  covered  with 
a forest.  After  fording  the  Monongahehi  with 
his  army,  fie  begun  the  march  incautiously  to- 
ward Fort  Dnquesne.  With  drums  beating,  and 
colors  flying,  his  advance  swept  proudly  and 
rashly  up  the  steep  into  the  thickets.  Rising 
diagonally  from  the  first  to  the  second  level,  it 
was  suddenly  met  by  the  French  and  savages, 
driven  back  on  the  centre,  the  centre  thrown  back 
on  ihe  rear,  which  was  dammed  up  by  the  river, 
and  the  whole  tumbled  into  utter  confusion  bv 


MOSSES. 

THE  true  mosses  afford  us  one  of  those  sur- 
prises which  our  great  mother,  Nature,  has 
ever  ready  for  her  loving  children.  The  eager 
traveler  who  wends  his  way  toward  Damascus, 
must  pass  for  long,  weary  days,  through  monot- 
onous plains,  or  climb,  hour  by  hour,  through 
narrow  mountain  passes,  and  up  to  steep,  inac- 
cessible height*.  But  at  hist  he  arrives  at  the 
far-famed  rock-w  inflow,  suddenly  sees  spread 
out  before  him  the  gorgeous  city,  with  her  for- 
est of  fragrant  gardens  and  her  silvery  threads 
of  cool  waters,  a glory  of  gold  and  purple  pour- 
ing rich  floods  of  light  upon  the  paradise,  w here 
a faint  haze  does  not  hide,  as  with  a transpar- 
ent vail,  the  nmgic  scene.  Thus  the  lover  of 
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Nature  also  wanders  listlessly  through  narrow 
paths,  amidst  sterile  rocks  and  humble  plants, 
when,  behold  ! a tiny  forest  of  graceful  mosses 
greets  his  eye ; he  examines  it  closely,  anij,  as 
he  discovers  beauty  after  beauty,  qnd  at  last, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  sees  revealed  to 
him  a whole  world  of  new  wonders,  he  can  not 
but  break  out  in  the  prophet’s  words,  “Great 
and  wonderful,  O Lord,  are  thy  wdrks !” 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  plants,  more- 
over, that  teaches  us  such  sweet,  such  invalua- 
ble lessons.  No  family  lays  so  strikingly  before 
us  the  eternal  laws,  according  to  which  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven  has  distributed  his  children — 
even  the  smallest — over  the  globe.  The  hand 
of  man  has  not  planted  them ; they  have  not 
followed  the  restless  wanderer  from  zone  to 
zone.  All  parts  of  the  earth  have  ample  rep- 
resentatives of  this  race ; they  are  still  in  the 
same  realms  and  provinces  that  were  assigned 
to  them  at  first  by  the  Creator,  and  thus  they 
become  to  us  eloquent  teachers  of  what  is  called 
the  “Geography  of  Plants.”  They  are  the  very 
A B C of  the  botanist,  who  is  not  content  to 
stand  merely  at  the  gates  of  the  temple,  but 
longs  to  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  that  hide 
the  great  source  of  eternal  life.  The  tiny  moss- 
es open  to  us,  in  the  silence  of  woods  and  un- 
der the  microscope,  the  very  holiest  of  Nature’s 
household.  They  unfold  to  us  a love  and  a 
wisdom  that  the  eye  of  the  careless  observer 
can  not  perceive,  and  teach  us  lessons  of  com- 
fort for  the  Present,  of  cheerful  hope  for  the 
Future. 

The  patience  even  with  which  these  graceful 
children  of  nature  consent  to  serve  us  as  teach- 
ers is  truly  touching.  They  all  may  be  easily 
dried  in  a few  hours,  and  then  present  a form 
and  a color  but  little  different  from  those  they 
bore  when  in  life.  A drop  of  water  is  poured 
upon  the  withered  plant,  and,  though  years  and 
years  may  have  passed,  it  revives  very  quickly, 
and  unfolds  to  us  once  more  all  of  its  wondrous 
beauty. 

The  mosses  all  possess  a regular  stem,  set 
with  leaves  in  regular  order,  now  single  and 
now  branching  off  after  the  manner  of  larger 
and  more  perfect  plants.  Possessing  neither 
majesty  of  form,  nor  richness  of  foliage,  nor 
splendor  of  blossoms,  they  compensate  us  am- 
ply by  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
all  their  diminutive  parts.  Their  leaves,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  as  simple  and  graceful 
as  those  of  liverworts ; on  the  contrary,  they  are 
thick  and  solid,  lacking  the  great  beauty  and 
endless  variety  of  their  inferior  rivals.  Their 
stems,  also,  on  which  they  hold  up  their  fruit 
to  light  and  air,  are  by  no  means  as  fragile  as 
those  of  liverworts ; they  are  firm,  well-fixed 
structures  of  yellow  or  reddish  color,  and  bear 
on  the  upper  end  quaint  box-shaped  capsules. 
The  bog-mosses  alone  ( Sphagna ),  a very  odd 
and  peculiar  variety,  leave  these  capsules  still 
open,  as  is  always  the  case  with  liverworts, 
while  all  other  mosses  cover  them  carefully  with 
a tiny  cap  of  a thousand  shapes.  The  majority 


of  the  less  perfect  mosses  are  so  small  as  to  es- 
cape the  eye  of  the  careless  observer,  some  be- 
ing barely  a couple  of  lines  long,  and  thus  to 
be  recognized  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
But  there  are  more  highly  favored  varieties 
known,  and  some  of  the  tree  mosses  of  South 
America  actually  send  up  their  tree-shaped 
forms  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  It  was 
these,  probably,  that  led  the  great  Humboldt  to 
say  that  perhaps  in  the  interior  of  as  yet  un- 
known countries  forests  might  hereafter  be 
found,  consisting  of  tree-like  mosses  and  mush- 
rooms, as  South  America  already  presents  us 
with  ferns  of  gigantic  size.  In  Europe,  also,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  flourishes  a very 
common  variety  (. Polytrichum)y  better  known  by 
its  English  name  of  Silver,  or  Sponge  Heather, 
which,  by  its  superior  size,  becomes  fit  to  be 
manufactured  into  neat  brushes  and  door-mats. 
The  Laplander  uses  it  cunningly  for  his  night's 
comfort.  With  great  dexterity  he  cuts  two 
equal  pieces  of  turf,  formed  by  these  little  moss- 
es, and  places  himself  so  between  them  that  they 
touch  him  above  and  below.  Thus  he  has  a soft 
couch  for  his  rest,  and  a close  cover  to  shelter 
and  warm  him,  while  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
moss  protects  him,  moreover,  against  all  unwel- 
come insects. 

Covering  vast  moorlands,  or  crowding  in  am- 
ple luxuriance  around  merry  springs,  these 
mosses  lift  their  golden  cups  on  high,  and  look, 
with  their  closely-planted  trunks  and  their  up- 
right position,  for  all  the  world  like  a miniature 
forest  of  evergreen  trees.  Another  moss  of  the 
same  family  has  glittering  heads,  with  long 
streaming  hair  of  the  same  bright  color.  A 
most  important  herb  it  was  in  the  days  of  dark 
superstition.  Alchemists,  allured  by  the  gold- 
en sheen,  nought  under  its  root  for  hidden  gold, 
and,  like  most  human  errors,  led  others,  through 
blunder  after  blunder,  at  last  to  golden  grains 
of  truth.  The  poor  ignorant  serf,  who  trem- 
bled as  he  crossed  the  dark  forest  at  night,  de- 
voutly said  his  beads,  and  closely  grasped  in  his 
hand  a bunch  of  the  golden-haired  moss,  which, 
in  its  simple  beauty  and  innocence,  was  to  be  a 
spell  and  a charm  to  protect  him  against  the 
dark  powers  of  night.  We  also,  in  our  day, 
gather  it  and  love  it,  but  to  us  it  is*  a charm 
only  like  the  sesame  of  the  Orient — a golden 
key  that  is  to  open  to  us  a new  world  of  wonder. 

Fair  and  finished  as  they  ore  in  their  struc- 
ture, mosses  appear  at  first  but  a simple  and 
uniform  family.  Setting  the  curious  bog  moss- 
es aside,  we  find  that  stem  and  branches,  leaves 
and  blossoms  and  fruits  are,  in  almost  all  the 
countless  varieties  strikingly  alike,  and  formed 
as  after  a single  and  faithfully-followed  model. 
Their  special  beauty,  revealed  to  us  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  is  found  in  the  inner 
structure  of  their  various  parts ; and  the  won- 
drous elegance  and  regularity  of  their  tiny  cells 
soon  convince  us  that  even  the  humblest  moss 
deserves  our  warm  admiration. 

The  leaves  are  generally  small  and  lancet- 
shaped,  but  well  pointed,  and  often  adorned 
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with  tine  >vhhc  hair  at  riba  etui.  The  lunplesd 
forma  (Fipore-  {’).  vdityitit  titii  of  a single  layer  of 


Fiorw:  1.  favt&Jfr  ' .•  ' 

enlfsvand  are  warning  in  to-called  f)err tv ^ foow 
that possess the  latter  }*wf&r;f  ion  (Figure  tfhow 
at  the  smue  time  more  than  mm  liiyor.  These 
nerve*,  ate,  frequently  extend  far  beyond  the 
original  limits  of  the  lenf,  i»nd  khm  furnish  a 
Attttbgc,  bui  most  beautiful  appendage  ('Fi^eS)r;i 
such  as  we  find  mainly  in  the  numeroaa  fknj> 
{Tea*  which  from  the^e  oTn/tmerite  d&ri* their 
quaint  name  of  '\Lartle (Marfa*  fa).  The 
Wall  Beard  ( Barbyta  vmmfa)  ^cdaily  lends 
to  rode  and  wall  ayp wimns  hwaiy.  and  evert 
in  midwinter  its  dense  dimtG  drive  forest  of 
trust st ;Uk3L  covered  'with-  tiny  dew-drops,  Ernies 
brightly  golden  tain  in  th>i  tnilliancy  of  a 
spring;  surf*  A native  of  the  soil,  \t  ^atestt 
with  amazing  pei^^cn.nc^  every  inch  of  its  ter- 
ritory. It  cover?  the  walks  or  houses  nod  of 
gardens,  where  the  least  4mh  <*l  xwktivx*  can 

\fC  found,  m the  midst  jnf  f^ujoxri  rities. 
Wherever*  between  hrirks  n few 

tiny  grains  of  toil  can  ho  seqt^ ; there  it  ytnfca  its 
delicate  roots,  nml  evcn  over  hnn&  aretffo  *u>ne 
At  off eo  spreads  itg  soft  velvety  cover^ 

Very  peculiar  is  who  iho  form  of  the  l^uyes 
.>ftho  f>i>n>^-inc]ritiVjnod  Sphagna,  which  are 
<ndrf&h  nn  dty  Sites*  hut  ore  green  when  sub- 
merged totfh&te&ih  /•/Xdkfe'the  simplest  children  >■; 
nf  thii  remarkable  family,  they  consist  but  of  ;•:•-/ 
a single  layer  of  coile,  hut  the  latter  are  of  * ^ 
double  n*$i,rc<  namely,  are  t cry  snrmHr 

*«d  form  ^regular  act,  while  others  of  infinite- 
ly larger  shee,  l*e  singly,  and  represent,  as  it  ' 
were,  the  widfcrmesheH.  They  are,  moreover, 
adpmed  inside  with  ribbons,  lying  in  spirals, 
and  have  large  open  windows,  by  means  of 
which  tfas  dorrm  j wntcatiou  between  them  is  ever 
kept  open,  Nor  are  these  openings  merely  an 
^moment:  ce/Cain  liquids  may  be  seen  eou~ 


mamc 


Fwta  ft 

thsmly  pft^sSdg  from  one  to  the  other,  -and  &l 
times  £ gigantic  wheel  animalcule  Sites  in  these 
cellg,  arid  gravely  pawns  from  room  to  nwrtn  in 
bis  reytil  pitlace,  which  the  microscope  btdy  r»- 
veals  to  die  eye  of  man  ( Figure  +)* 


They  have  no  nerves,  like  other  IcETns  : wnd 
what  makes  their  appearance  soil  more  peculiar, 
they  are  alto  wntoiit.  thermal  green  c»lorof 
plants,  the  %:kfaro})hyl  which  eUewhem  abounds 
even  among  liverworts  and  other  genuine  tc.o*o- 
C9.  I fence  their  pale  yellow  or  reddish  rokv\ 
presenting  a Striking  contrast  with  the  fresh 
green  df  mouses,  and  hence  ate  the  d&maJ  &p- 
peaiunee  of  peat-moo^  where  the  sutf&ee  te 
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almost  id  variably  covered  with  $ think  carpet  of 
bog  mossed  Under  the  grbaud  where 

these  sphagna  j^row'  larks  grim  danger  A 
charming  naturalisi,  I)rv  George  Johnston,  tells 
us  with  tgosat  bnmdr  hWho  fo« nd  him  sc  If  once 
i oh?  vn  an  autumn  eve  in  the  midst  of  a large 
gKdnid.  At  Inst  h«  espied  a soliftoty  la- 
borer digging  his  Tvmtcf  fuel. i and  upon  Inquir* 
in0  tew  u hud  hia  wav  home  ward,  &ru\  if  there 
\y$$  any  danger  he  received  the  eon  soling  tia- 
'$$$$■$  Ooh*  imne  at  h' 


Sir,,  if  ve  ill  an  a ft: 
.into  '^.ff6fld-hcj€f,  U4r.  y.}  y •"  v' 

Thus  are  the  leaver  of  mosses  *ver  found  v&~ 
vying  &u  u-  thousand  new  form*  but  nut  lnwie**- 
4y  or  as  eecidcnr.  only  produces-  them ; for  hem 

^ Ut^re- 


also  laws  yuie  and  order  ^reydift, 
libre^  the  imtmukt  oeeda  but  att  apparently 
fehnpolftyji  ljegmuTi^  tb  di«tinga3?l)  at  a glance, 
JJrtsm  the  pnrhl i Ar  *trHvjute  Ipf  n b<me,  the  natutfe 
and  whitih  it  be- 

longed,  3d  does  the  bota.ni  >t  sdso  look  bttt  at  a 
itdalf teat*  and  in  an  huinMl  detenu- 
eft?  jaimir  of  tn  which  it.  helonged. 


idea  _ 

ita  home  upon  earth,  ami  all  its  peculiar  func- 
tions, >Vltot  * gtottou*  insight  this  neter^fail- 
ing  order  aHordi;?;  us  uxtorhe  great  system  of  the 
ifnifcrstf, - Ch.e  mnu  liiW-5  prevail,  arid  the  same 
forms  it»fujm,  in  :4^runy;to{*&^  below  ami  the 
omiK^Ufed  Htars  iTt  lie&veu  l 

Mon^  rertvs.vMhhi  by  ftr  than  fho  leaves  arc 
the  wo-c>Jh*i)  hliv^bip*  6i  the  mo^’  though 
they  U *to  vhegtacBfaj  fbtmq  And  the  bright  col- 

Tbfcv  Are  almost. 


Fiara**.  growing  fruit  within, and 

appears  as  if  it  were  failing  off  every  moment 
(Figure  U),  Noohe  per- 
manent form  seerns  to  be 
prescribed  to  these  Jr 

little  caps,  and  they  are  .JW 
tk»w  flat  and.  now  Jong--  ^ 

.Xat^-’se^ drawn-out;  here  adorn  * j» 

without  c*<vo]’i(o7» .of  tnlcriHi'OjuV  :w& -only,  but  ed  with  a short*  square  JL 

pn^’.ar  to  u ,;  ut  tin-  fox  rime  among  die  Wet  buckle,  arid  there  ending  A HUty. 

of  two’  distmtd  stotvs  and  their  in  a long,  pointed  »$ck; 

pecaHor  '0i*am.  'Krill*  they  are  almost  all  As  soon  os  the  fruit  i«  j ~af"  I 

found  after  v‘.kv and  the  &uno  pattern ; while  the  matured , the  cap  fails  I : I ft 

tended  Fruits,  on  the  ermtrary,  vary  nppaTentj)  «dfr.  and  now  we  cun  / JH  I 

without  limit,  both  as  ro  their  outer  appear# nee  see,  with  the  aid  of 'The  2 ; m§  /•  1 

and  their  inner structure.  In  the  least  pbdfthf  ^niiti’Oseope  At  lotted  the  | jgjm  S 

A>f  morses  they  Ai/poAra^nr  ell-closed’-  tf^bn  mouth  i*f  the  hm  %.  ■*$*  •;  ':M 

hoiJow  bail,  from  Ihii  kip  of  which  /JT  totoutfc.  Iha  InUcr. 

SVI&.&  short,  blunt  point,  upon  which  J however,  presents  a like  fk  ' 

bangs  ^ so-cnlled  l)K»d  (Figure  a).  / j .'.  egdtftis  «bd  ever  «riU 

As  the  fruit 'grmv*  arid  becomes  de-.  vftriety •'  ;nHV 

rated,  updo  it*  tiny-  sraik,  it  raises  the  ylk  of  forms,  nn  rich  nr  the 
•'nfptex-  ptdrt;  <»f  the  -^rgan  on  which  it  of  urns  and 

grow5t  ujuU  tho  hutef  Assumes  the  which  the  ancient 

form  of  a h/ii  or  a riiiy  cap  lifted  on  . • : G recto  learned  from  V. 

high.  Thiir  t5*  not  a mens  ornament  f \ their  o^tt  • exuberant  B 

,t  l>u  t fcndar^ most  eminent,  1 ninny . Far  the  fmiiof 

i5urT/i^.  I’or  in  the  firatdayA  oftM^nwsiN  Vy,  aft/tr  alt  but  fi,M:n2- 

rce  toe  fruit,  with  iU  tendex ;;  the  Aajtrft  weU-hHiU^mibnuso  with  *h$  gr^etrt? 
t^ntoto?<  wea^  au'd  so  delieatc:  t^nit  to  lotus,  or,  the  ofegtoi*  ^ap^nle  of  too 
that  u-  ringle  frost  would  imliiec  kv  pdppir-  What  e'aH-'W  -more  <iinimfttivb  ^priyi?b' 

dnHtroy  the  young  life*  ISpi  :4s  mors  ^qhiitto  rimn 

e<«U!Stkuooii»  are  strong  and  weak  | common  rilver  hen thtu  10)f  aMhc  tbtm\ 

among  ow>Asea  as  among  men,  *ii ( <vten  iho  little 

iiere  alto  sotrwj  enpa  ate  hut  lightlv  allow' the  srodsto  ftottv th^to tlark prison ? 

tiraw*u  over  the  little  capsule  like  a | Never  mif^iirg  the  apjwuited  time  hy  a minote^ 
cowl  (Figure  0)*  and  easily  fall  off  j \ bat  urged  on  by  that  mysteriouif  Will  that  bobfe 
whib  otoerj?  are  finiilf  ibtod,.  ind.j'tlic  »lars  tosj*ejidctl  io  the  • mwi 

itito  remain  > The  tetter | crinnhs  the  hairs  upon  Om  hwl  of  than,  the 

■ure ; moreover  uot  nufrcquently ! tiny  n>p  isl  lifted  as  if  by  na  unseen  band; 
coveted  odth  long,  downy  hair  j the  little  gnlrma  within  Wfcll,  andv  by  fhe  aid  of 
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wind  hjou  roam  oyer 

the  wide  world. 

ArMri'l  this  opening  of  the  lit- 
tle cap*nk  are  commonly  set  rows 
of  ^mrp- pointed  leetlh  sad,  what 
in  fctfll  more  attract  iv  a,  h the  as- 
tounding rt*gu  l^risy  unit  coOatamfv 


Fioiniff  10.  yytd  in  flii>  whole  vast  Ungdoir 
of  pin  eta,  Ijftr.n  n donkte  tow  of  ierth  hpb 
servedy  the  outer  'VWjfi&tik 
of  entire  »ad  ftd{\>deyelopcd  f/r  ^.. 

oellv  while  tlif.'  ianar  form- 
ed  by  the  wmicrii-  ;*f  dcMivvcd 
cells.  Tha.H  w(?  ace  in 

are  U flu<.  • n*«V/jjiy»hi^fdl<^l;  KH|P& 
mouth  kiif  «t  iliwlih Mn4q  jn^; 

*$4  with  sixteen which,  r^%Vtl 

tlianks  to  their  excpai^j'te  semi-  Y&tttfm 

tivetie&s  U>  a dry  or  moist  tern-  ra|gg5& 

jpe.mtn.nii  ate  usually  slightly 
varied  backward.  As  uoon 
uA  the  weather  grows  d«tnifs  \ 

the  some  little  teeth  close  a 

gently  over  the  snqtitlt  (Figure  : ■:  > M 

12),  arid  eompkdvly  protect  it  m 

against  «.l!  iiy wrihuji iniiist  u m:  ¥ 

At  thesajrtj?  time,  it  is  hdikmb . • ■/.;■;  l 
they  fwt&r  upon  the  iitry  1 

that  are  ripening  w'it.lunv  tind.  f . ;.  . ;..  /;/“  w 
in  a still  nmterious  ru  auric  f ¥y: 

contribute  thus  to  their  full-  ••  • V 
cr  di>vcd/.»pmerit.  in  (hp.  f*H  ft 

motes  mohH  that  refreshed  and  J9 

restored  Mungo  I/ark  at  th<;  ! ; 

moment  of  despair,  e very  tool  fo  3 

wnKJreover  d»>*tded  #bovev  hud  T 

thus  *ddi;  not  a little  ro.  the  1 

passnfg  bcuaty  of  the  drmirut-  « 

tire  fruit  (Figteft4,  %%%  M 

Thw&  change  of  position-  'V®  ; 

are  ku  another  t t uhtiOc  of  \ he  § 

often-rvuuvf\‘ti  'vxiiiariie  dyljj| 
cac y With  wbb  h ind L 

cate  changes  ;$jf  the  weath- 
er One ••  of  ritem  bu«sf  e ven 
been  surnamed  the  we^thor^j<rnphe<  (fyvaria 

pri/bhet1*  the  AStne  pn&tertiate  fondness  fdr  aitdnt- 
»iri?t  though  they  have  not  nil  a like  energetic 
ivajr  of  showing  their  picas  art,  ,1k  wc  not 


Fiuviia*  ^ -.. 

! air,  aucl  change  thereupon  in  ham  and  hi  siz^i 
1'iiMe*  ifcd  wnrdfohL-?  i^in  & iw-it:  |pf  ii'.i 
! loud  cmekling  are  henxA  ji 

i ni^lit,  and  many  a s ujies sti i iou?.  fnmd  Las  heart] 
in  them  my^tenoua,  iranunpi,  1;: 

northern  rmuitriev  they  always  firedi«:t  »he  dfe^th 
iriu.  cherished  Mernt  The  ^n>enter  siy*.  rrii Hi 
ha  hvurl  the  pern  liar  sound  in  hi>  wood,  • •Xh* 
fdivne  whistle^  vre  >hail  noon  want  a eotSn  ;* 

' Even  the  bodies. of  animals  «nd  of  man 
, Wre  strangely  affeefed  bv  less  ot  mure  moisture 
| in  the  atmosphere.  Barn- fowl  and 

liegiri  to  t:ry ;.  little  finches  call  out  sadly,  and 
! do^  set  to  ehtink  grass ; the?  healthy  man  fbefe 
■J  sad  and  Klnggi^h  the;  pt^r  mraiid  suflffer^. 

hfthge.  Tl)Ci>. 


often  succumbs  lo  a si 
death  itself  is  but  n link  m the  mysieyions  chain 
which  hinds  the  link  moss  to  the  grander  prM*- 
jfiu^  of  NutuH) ! 

Nor  are  these  sen«tive  plants  ccrcifimd  ^ nar- 
row iixnils. 


forked  mttsz-'  a hi»u *c 
home  and  hbroad,  and  is  «»ery  nhavc  known 
for  its  exquisite  sn^eptUdlity:  In  fhe  s^iuiq* 
of  low  lands  under  the  gigantic  ta>3es  of  rs>blc 
forests  htkJ  upon  the  folly  f«:aikst  of  moahtaia^. 
it  gnjWB  with  equal  v\ulKranee.  iind 

svih.lies  choose  it  for  their  soft  coach  on  the  far- 
famed  Hum  Mountain  Of  Germany  tnii  the 
banks  ot  dtc  Orinoco  an d the  A.rniaijn  iaiitv;  in 
like  manner  to  rcAt  n fid  report.  In  pn^lt 
sister  reaches  up  to  the  verr  pole  Where  tfj 
frag  rani  rose  blossoms  no  Itrsekmr  fruit  ripen*- 
no  cereal  grow*.*  for  our  doily  food,  rio/re  die 
tiny  moss  covers  the  mckuchuly  ^hcaxrs  zi  tie- 
iry  sea  iir  thv  hlond-red  glare  of  th.t.  nordutn. 
Aurora/  and  its  rich  puqde  i&fpffi  H t 

the  Icxy  seal  and  the  king  of  the  wmrrr  buik 
ecaj-es — tiK'  'white  t^nry  am!  nguia  nye  meet  r. 
down  near  lhe  f.qu;itor^  (br,.  like  bend 

of  lovc^  |t  binds  the  distops  fktyi'tiKfisrf  S'.kittk.mae 
to  another.  There  )t  greets  the  trinvcJer  fri»ia 
distant  Eumpe,  or  from  the  aorta  of  our  owl* 
l uion,  like  a ■ friend  jfijl#'  fn'Jin  htnu\  AaiI^ 


it: 
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of  one  of  these  tiny  plants,  on  which  our  youth- 
ful limbs  have  reclined  and  our  sweetest  dreams 
been  enjoyed. 

The  mosses  owe  this  peculiar  sensitiveness  to 
their  rarely  noticed  vocation  in  the  great  house- 
hold of  nature.  Their  duty  in  life — and  what 
tiny  plant  or  diminutive  animal  has  not  its  own 
holy  duty  to  fulfill  in  the  great  house  of  our 
Father  on  high  ? — their  duty  is  to  gather  and  to 
preserve  moisture.  The  little  moss  at  the  foot  of 
a tall  and  triumphant  tree,  fit  to  be  * 4 the  mast 
of  some  great  admiral,  ” is  as  useful  to  its  gigantic 
neighbor  as  the  marvelous  provision  of  water  is 
to  the  camel.  Like  a protecting  garment,  they 
cover  the  bare  ground  and  shelter  it  alike  against 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  fatal  rigor  of 
winter.  These  humble  and  unseen  forests  are 
the  cisterns  that  feed  and  support  the  lofty  for- 
ests above  them.  Who  that  has  ever  walked 
through  a dense,  dark  wood  has  not  at  once 
been  struck  with  the  difference  between  those 
parts  where  the  soil  stands  forth  bare  and  bar- 
ren and  others  where  it  is  covered  with  a green 
carpet  of  mosses  ? There  the  blessed  rains  but 
fall  to  be  lost  in  crack  and  crevice,  to  drag  soil 
and  stones  along  with  them,  and  deeply  to  fur- 
row the  sides  of  the  mountain.  But  when 
mosses  form  a dense,  spongy  carpet,  the  falling 
waters  are  held  in  loving  embrace,  and  the  pre- 
cious fluid  is  well  applied  to  its  various  pur- 
poses. Valuable  carbon  is  developed  in  ample 
abundance.  As  the  waters  of  the  glaciers  are 
milky-white — thanks  to  the  visible  particles  of 
ice  and  infusorial  earth  which  they  bear — so  the 
brown  color  of  certain  brooks  shows  at  a glance 
that  they  w ere  bom  in  the  midst  of  rich  masses  of 
moss.  Humboldt  speaks  of  some  waters  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  being  so  dark  that  in  the  shad- 
ow of  overhanging  bushes  and  trees  they  assnme 
the  black  color  of  ink ; in  like  manner  is  oqr 
own  Dismal  Swamp,  in  Virginia,  dyed  in  dark- 
est hues,  and  on  that  account  called  Dismal. 

With  touching  fidelity  do  the  little  mosses 
gather  in  their  silent  homes  the  falling  drops 
from  each  cloud,  and  shelter  them  carefully 
against  heat  and  wind ; and  as  drop  joins  drop, 
very  soon  a tiny  silveiy  thread  is  seen  to  ooze 
out  from  under  their  sweet  green  cover.  Here 
comes  another  merrily  trickling  through  the 
light,  porous  mass,  and  as  the  little  sisters  form 
a joyous  band,  a clear,  bright  runlet  is  formed 
and  soon  grows,  as  it  fails  from  the  mountain’s 
top  into  the  broad  valley,  to  become  in  the  end 
a wide,  noble  river.  Its  broad  shoulders  bear 
massive  vessels,  and  cities  arise  on  its  banks; 
but  who  among  the  millions  that  owre  to  its 
waters  their  life  and  their  happiness,  thinks  of 
the  little  mosses  far  away,  which  the  great  Cre- 
ator intrusts  with  the  care  of  drawing  moist- 
ure from  the  heaven^  drop  by  drop,  to  feed  the 
mighty  river  ? 

Even  where  but  single  colonists  dwell  on  the 
hospitable  bark  of  trees,  they  repay  with  rich 
gifts  the  ungrudged  protection.  In  the  tropics 
gorgeous  orchides  send  magnificent  flowers,  in 
large  bouquets,  from  the  black,  burnt  trunks  of 


huge  trees.  t So,  in  humbler  forms  and  with 
more  modest  pretensions,  we  see  the  mosses  of 
our  Northern  climate  prosper  and  thrive  on  the 
bark  of  oaks  and  of  elms.  But  if  less  beauti- 
ful, they  are  also  less  hurtful.  They  suck  not 
from  the  parent-stem,  like  the  lianes  and  the  pas- 
sion-flowers of  the  tropics,  its  life’s  blood,  and 
thus  live  but  to  destroy  their  own  benefactor. 
No  moss  of  ours  contains  a deadly  poison,  such 
as  bound  in  the  gorgeous  children  of  tropical 
regions.  Our  Golden  Hair  ( Polytrichum  stri- 
atum) rests  content  to  live  upon  the  outer  layers 
of  the  ark  of  trees.  There  the  fibrous  wood 
begins  already  to  decompose  and  to  change 
back  again  into  rich  fertile  humus.  These 
tiny  particles  the  golden  moss  seizes  with  deli- 
cate care,  and  transforms  them  into  its  own 
glossy  and  graceful  forests.  What  the  haughty 
tree  rejects  with  disdain,  it  accepts  with  thanks, 
and  adorns  in  return  the  dark,  brown  trunk  with 
its  golden  splendor.  Mindful  that  it  owes  its 
existence  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  tree,  it 
affords  willingly  a refuge  to  others ; beetles  find 
there  a safe  asylum ; caterpillars  drfeam  there 
away  their  youthful  ages  and  change  from  the 
chrysalis  into  the  bright  butterfly.  Flics  with 
golden  wings  find  there  a table  ever  set  and 
covered  with  abundance,  and  hosts  of  indefati- 
gable ants,  richly  laden  with  booty,  pass  under 
the  lofty  vaults  and  shady  arcades.  Spiders 
spread  their  dangerous  nets,  and  the  wingless 
female  of  the  ladies*  bug  shines  there,  in  the 
deep  darkness  of  night,  with  its  mystic  light. 
Forest-mice  suddenly  slip  out  of  their  well- 
guarded  homes,  and  swift  lizards  lie  in  ambush 
below  the  forest,  whose  golden,  green  livery 
they  also  wear.  Tiny  birds,  and  many  of  our 
most  lovely  songsters,  lay  their  speckled  eggs 
in  the  soft  carpet  of  mosses,  or  tapestry  their 
nj?sts  with  their  luxuriant  leaves.  The  elastic 
couch  of  mosses  is  the  cradle  of  the  hare  and 
the  young  dove  ; upon  it  recline,  in  dignity  and 
terror,  the  wearied  stag  and  the  blood-thirsty 
bear.  Down  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  tree  little 
mosses  hold  open  their  countless  cups  and 
spread  their  soft  carpet,  and  as  nut  or  acorn  and 
the  fruit  of  many  a noble  forest-monarch  drops 
silently  into  their  arms,  they  fold  it  in  warm 
embrace  and  keep  it  safe.  Soon  they  grow  all 
aronnd  and  above  it ; they  nurse  it  and  cherish 
it,  until  the  dormant  germ  has  awaked,  and 
tender  rootlets  have  sunk  down  into  the  bosom 
of  our  great  mother  earth.  Fed  by  the  ever- 
ready  moisture  of  its  kind  nurses,  the  delicate 
shoot  then  arises,  and  again  the  little  mosses 
spread  out  their  arms  and  shelter  its  infant 
growth  against  the  withering  sun  and  chilly 
night-frosts.  Thus  they  appear  as  faithful 
nurses  in  childhood,  as  ever-ready  servants  in 
later  years ; and  sweet  indeed  is  the  bond  of  love 
which  they  also  show  us  to  bind  plant  to  plant, 
and  creature  to  creature,  in  the  all-embracing 
love  of  our  common  Father  in  Heaven. 

Even  to  man  those  humble,  industrious  labor- 
ers are  of  the  greatest  importance.  So  small 
that  the  human  eye  can  but  rarely  discern  their 
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delicate  structure,  the  little  plants  grow  un- 
ceasingly through  the  four  seasons.  Twice 
only  they  rest : when  the  frost  is  too  severe,  or 
the  drought  too  intense,  they  fall  into  a kind  of 
sleep  or  apparent  death.  Like  the  bear  and 
the  marmot  of  the  North  during  winter,  or  the 
alligator  and  the  lizard  of  the  tropics  during 
summer,  the  little  mosses  also  rest  for  a while 
nnd  suspend  ail  their  functions.  But  mark ! 
how  gloriously  again  these  lowly  teachers  of 
man  display  to  us  the  supreme  wisdom  of  our 
Maker.  We  all  know  how  glass  and  china,  nay, 
even  the  strongest  of  vessels,  resist  not  the  pow- 
er of  a frozen  liquid  within.  But  the  little 
bog-mosses,  especially,  freeze  so  completely 
that  the  whole  compact  mass  of  ice  may  be  cut 
and  can  ed  like  a stone,  and  yet  the  incredibly 
delicate  membranes  within  the  diminutive  cells 
withstand  the  pressure  and  survive  for  the 
coming  season.  As  soon  as  thaw  sets  in,  the 
mosses  resume  their  duty  and  grow  merrily  as 
before.  Below  they  die  gradually,  but  above 
they  ever  continue  to  increase,  and  human  wis- 
dom has  not  as  yet  fathomed  the  mystery  of 
their  age.  The  dying  parts  turn  gradually 
Mown,  but  surrounded  by  water,  and  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  are 
not  entirely  destroyed.  Some  portions,  at  least, 
remain,  and  these,  together  with  other  decom- 
posed roots  and  branches  of  aquatic  plants,  form 
our  bog  and  peat.  Long  ditches  lay  the  moor 
dry,  and  the  well-prepared  substance  soon  fur- 
nishes excellent  fuel.  Many  of  these  bog-moors 
are  of  surprising  depth,  and  careful  observation 
has  taught  us  that  fifteen  years  often  suffice  to 
form  four  feet  of  peat.  Here  iron  is  produced 
in  large  quantities ; here  the  remains  of  antedi- 
luvian animals  are  found,  antlers  of  gigantic 
elk  and  the  skeletons  of  enormous  stags.  Thus 
the  little  bog-mosses  become  the  archives  in 
which  the  records  of  earliest  ages  have  been 
preserved  for  a distant  posterity,  as  we,  in  our 
day,  pack  tender  plants  in  the  soft  moss,  and 
the  Esquimaux  Indian  wraps  her  now-bom  child 
into  the  same  warm  substance. 

Nor  docs  the  wondrous  activity  of  mosses  rest 
content  with  the  humble  duty  of  gathering  the 
waters  of  heaven  and  forming  fuel  for  man. 
When  we  remove  with  careful  hand  a bunch  of 
moss  from  a tile  on  a house-top,  or  from  a hard, 
hoary  rock,  we  fin^  underneath  little  pools  of 
water,  and,  if  we  examine  the  surface,  unmis- 
takable traces  of  decomposition.  The  tile  looks 
rough  and  rugged,  the  rock  shows  actual 
signs  of  decay.  Behold  there  the  insignificant 
moss  at  work — the  true  representative  of  the 
tooth  of  Time — a tiny  dwarf,  boldly  and  perse- 
veringly  attacking  a huge  giant!  Unarmed 
and  unaided,  the  diminutive  plants  gnaw  and 
dig  into  the  very  core  of  eternal  mountains,  and 
thus  make  the  sterile  stone  fit  for  higher  pur- 
poses. In  the  microscopic  honey-comb  thus 
formed,  moisture  gathers  and  gains  ground ; 
little  fragments  of  soil  and  sand  find  there  a 
sheltered  homo ; humble  plants  grow  and  gradu- 
ally form  a productive  earth,  until  at  last  the 


once  bare  rock  is  crowned  with  lofty  forests,  and 
the  birds  of  heaven  dwell  in  the  brandies, 
while  larger  animals  find  beneath  their  support 
and  their  home.  Again  and  again  we  see  how 
Nature  ever  uses  the  smallest  means,  overlooked 
and  despised  by  man,  to  produce  the  very  grand- 
est results.  Day  by  day,  and  generation  after 
generation,  the  busy  colonists  gather  from  rain 
and  snow,  from  wind  and  sunshine  whatever 
they  need,  and  rest  not  until  they  have  changed 
the  hard  rock  into  fertile  soil.  The  ignorant, 
thankless  world  rewards  not  their  still,  unpre- 
tending activity,  and  recently  only  have  we 
learned  from  them  the  grave  lesson,  that  he 
who  would  comprehend  what  is  great  in  creation, 
must  first  humble  himself  and  learn  to  love  the 
weak  and  to  honor  the  humble. 


THE  STORY  OF  A HUGUENOT’S  SWORD. 

Derived  from  Authentic  Paper t and  Tradtitkms. 

" I. — A RELIC. 

AT  the  residence  of  a gentleman  in  the  county 
of  Prince  George  in  Virginia,  a descendant 
of  one  of  those  noble  and  devoted  men  who  fled 
from  France,  giving  np  all  in  preference  to  ab- 
juring their  faith,  * may  still  be  seen  an  ancient 
relic  of  strange  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
Past,  and  no  less  curious,  from  the  history  con- 
nected with  it,  to  the  general  reader. 

The  relic  in  question  is  an  ancient  and  bat- 
tered sword  of  singular  appearance.  It  is  tri- 
angular, with  something  of  a spear-like  form, 
and  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  The 
workmanship  is  plain,  and  the  old  brand  seems 
to  have  been  intended  far  more  for  actual  bloody 
use  than  mere  ornament.  The  original  scab- 
bard has  been  long  since  lost,  and  that  into 
which  the  weapon  is  now  thrust  was  picked  up 
on  the  battle-field  of  Gnilford,  and  from  its  sil- 
ver mounting  and  peculiar  workmanship,  must 
have  belonged  to  a British  officer,  who  lost  or 
threw  it  away  in  the  engagement.  The  father 
of  the  gentleman  who  now  possesses  the  weapon 
used  it  with  good  vigor  in  the  battle  mentioned, 
and  it  drank  the  blood  of  more  than  one  enemy 
of  the  American  cause.  This  was,  however,  no 
new  thing  for  the  ancient  and  battered  weapon. 
Manuscript  and  tradition  in  the  owner’s  family 
establish  clearly  that  the  original  wearer  used 
the  sword  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  a num- 
ber of  duels.  On  two  continents  it  had  thus 
been  wielded,  and  wc  are  assured,  “ always  with 
honor,”  in  a worthy  cause. 

It  is  “ a passage  in  the  life” — so  to  speak — 
of  this  singular  sword  that  we  are  about  to  nar- 
rate— a detached  scries  of  events  which  befell 
one  of  its  wearers,  leaving  out  the  bloody  bat- 
tles in  Europe,  and  the  field  of  Guilford,  where 
it  was  used  in  another  struggle.  This  narrative 
will  embrace  a portion  of  the  family  history  cf 
two  of  the  worthiest  houses  of  our  Virginia  of 
to-day — the  Fontaines  and  Dupuys.  In  giving 
thus  much  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  not 

•Among  the  Huguenots  who  fkd  to  Virginia  were  the 
Flournoys,  Mcaurs.  Du  Vais.  Marycs.  Boudoirs,  Latinc*. 
and  other*. 
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be  throwing  away  our  time  or  trouble,  for  every 
thing  relating  to  this  noble  race  of  men  is  full 
of  interest,  and  includes  a lofty  moral.  The 
Huguenots  were  of  the  best  blood  of  France — 
the  flower  of  the  nobility,  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  commons.  The  infusion  of  this  ele- 
ment into  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  has  enriched 
and  strengthened  it,  still  further  fertilizing,  as  it 
were,  by  a foreign  substance,  the  originally  vig- 
orous soil. 

The  singular  romance  of  the  subject  will  al- 
ways render  it  one  of  deep  interest,  and  the  fol- 
lowing brief  narrative  possesses  this  attraction. 
It  scarcely  differs  in  any  degree  from  actual 
fact,  and  where  this  difference  occurs,  it  consists 
almost  wholly  in  the  grouping  of  the  incidents ; 
otherwise  the  history  is  true  to  the  letter,  and 
derived  exclusively  from  well-authenticated  doc- 
uments. The  whole  relation  is  no  less  valua- 
ble than  interesting,  teaching  as  it  does  a lofty 
philosophy,  and  displaying  the  heroic  texture 
of  the  noble  men  of  that  period — a period  which 
brought  out,  perhaps,  as  much  moral  beauty  and 
strength  as  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

n. — A MEETING  OP  HUGUENOTS. 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  year  1684,  immediately 
preceding  the  revocation  of  the  celebrated  ‘ ‘ Edict 
of  Nantes,”  which  had  granted  religious  tolera- 
tion to  the  ProteBtants  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

Under  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  little  wood 
of  Chatelars,  near  Royan,  in  the  province  of 
Saintogne,  about  a dozen  men  were  assembled, 
clad  in  plain  dark  garments,  and  displaying  in 
every  lineament  of  their  determined  counte- 
nances that  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  in  the  teeth 
of  danger,  which  characterizes  the  loftiest  na- 
tures. These  men,  who  were  Huguenots,  had 
been  engaged  in  religious  services,  conducted 
by  one  of  their  number,  whose  dress  seemed  to 
indicate  either  that  he  was  a minister,  or  at  least 
was  a candidate  for  ordination. 

He  was  a man  of  about  twenty-five  or  six, 
with  a countenance  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  his  bearing  was  that  of  a gentleman  of  rank 
and  position.  His  flaxen  peruke  fell  around 
rosy  cheeks,  from  which  a pair  of  blue  eyes, 
filled  with  resolution,  shone  with  a serene  and 
tranquil  radiance. 

Immediately  beside  him  stood  another  indi- 
vidual in  appearance  equally  striking.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  apparently,  lofty  of 
stature,  and  with  the  eagle  eye  of  one  bora  to 
command.  Beneath  his  dark  cloak,  which  he 
wrapped  closely  around  him,  was  seen  at  times 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Guards- 
men of  his  Majesty  Louis  XIV.,  and  around  his 
waist  was  buckled  a short  triangular  sword. 

After  the  termination  of  their  devotions,  the 
Huguenots  drew  together  around  the  trunk  of 
an  immense  oak ; and  for  about  half  an  hour 
exchanged  earnest  and  cautious  conversation. 
The  discussion  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  the  rural 


population  of  Protestant  faith.  The  chief  dis- 
putants were  the  young  minister  and  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  counsel  a moderation 
which  was  distasteful  to  his  companion. 

“But,  Messire  Mouillfere,”  said  the  young 
minister,  in  an  impassioned  whisper,  “are  we 
always  to  be  slaves  ? Are  we  to  bow  dur  necks 
to  the  yoke,  and  go  at  the  bidding  of  a king’s 
mistress  to  worship  the  gods  of  Baal  ? For  one, 
I say,  sooner  would  I perish ! At  least,  we  shall 
die  like  freemen  1” 

“ But,  my  dear  Messire  de  la  Fontaine,”  said 
the  other,  in  the  same  tone,  “ what  can  we  do  ? 
It  is  but  submission  to  the  storm  as  it  passes ; 
involving  no  denial  of  faith.” 

“ No  denial ! an  abjuration  such  as  soon  will 
be  forced  upon  us,  no  denial !” 

“ At  least,  there  are  many  excellent  men  who 
preach  non-resistance.” 

“Yes!”  said  Fontaine,  with  a sudden  rush 
of  blood  to  his  cheeks,  “yes!  and  this  preach- 
ing has  brought  upon  us  all  our  woes !” 

“Would  you  counsel  resistance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, Messire — armed  resistance?” 

“I  would — and  I would  appeal  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  to  the  God  of  Battles,  for  the  rest! 
Ah,  Sire  Mouillfere ! how  long  shall  we  be  forced 
to  hear  these  arguments — to  listen  to  these 
views  ? I say  to  you  tliat  our  forefathers  con- 
sented to  lay  down  their  arms,  because  religious 
toleration  was  conceded  to  them ! I say  that  it 
is  a miserable  breach  of  faith  in  his  Majesty  to 
revoke  that  edict ! I say  that  I,  for  one,  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  though  I be,  am  ready  to 
buckle  on  my  sword,  and  abide  by  the  issue, 
whether  life  or  death !” 

A murmur  of  applause  greeted  these  passion- 
ate words,  and  for  a moment  there  was  silence. 

“But,” persisted Mouillfere,  shakingjiis head, 
“ you  forget  that  the  poor  people  of  the  province 
have  not  your  resolution ; they  have  no  means 
to  fly  in  the  event  of  defeat ; they — ” 

“ Will  die  at  least  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
not  be  dragooned  to  death  in  spite  of  their  ab- 
juration !” 

Subdued  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  opponent, 
or  finding  the  struggle  too  much  for  him,  Mes- 
sire Mouillere  did  not  reply.  For  a time  no 
sound  disturbed  the  silence,  but  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  in  the  huge  branches  overhead,  and 
the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  assemblage. 
At  last  this  silence  was  broken  by  the  gentle- 
man who  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  the  uni- 
form of  the  king’s  guards. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Messire  Jacques  de 
la  Fontaine,”  he  said,  in  a deep  voice  which  he 
made  no  effort  to  moderate.  “ I think  that  the 
time  has  come  to  preach  and  practice  resistance ! 
resistance  to  the  death ! I take  my  place  by 
Messire  de  la  Fontaine,  and  I will  take  the 
chances  of  the  cause — life  or  death!” 

“Thanks!  thanks!”  replied  Fontaine.  “I 
recognize  there  the  true  blood  of  Dupuy.  Mes- 
sire BarthHemi,  I salute  you.” 

“ Tis  no  time  for  compliments,”  replied  Mes- 
sire Dupuy.  “ and  I sec  that  we  can  not  at  pres- 
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cnt  come  to  any  decision.  1 therefore  propose, 
friends,  that  we  break  up  our  meeting,  to  as* 
semble  again  at  such  place  and  time  as  shall  be 
agreed  on.” 

A murmur  of  approbation  replied  to  the  words 
—and  in  a moment  all  were  kneeling . before 
Messire  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine,  w ho  offered  up 
a passionate  and  strangely  eloquent  prayer. 

It  was  a singular  spectacle,  that  of  these  men 
thus  kneeling  beneath  the  branches  of  the  great 
oak  of  the  forest,  upon  which  the  shades  of  night 
were  rapidly  descending;  praying  to  One  be- 
yond the  stars  for  succor.  Their  cathedral  was 
the  gloomy  wood,  with  its  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunks ; their  organ  the  low  wind  that  began  to 
moan  in  the  branches ; their  light  the  stars  that 
began  to  twinkle  like  a million  lamps  in  the 
drooping  canopy  above  them.  And  yet  we 
know  that  He  who  looks  to  the  heart  alone  was 
listening,  that  the  prayers  of  Jacques  de  la  Fon- 
taine reached  the  throne  of  Heaven. 

Ere  long  the  last  place  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots had  assembled  was  deserted — the  last  foot- 
steps had  died  away — a solemn  silence  reigned 
in  the  forest,  unbroken  by  the  fall  of  a branch 
or  the  note  of  a bird. 

“Aha ! are  you  there  ?”  came  suddenly  from 
the  wide  boughs  of  the  great  oak ; and  descend- 
ing with  the  agility  of  a cat,  the  spy  who  had 
uttered  these  words  stood  upon  the  ground. 

“Aha!”  he  repeated,  looking  cautiously 
around  with  his  cunning  eyes.  “ As  sure  as  my 
name’s  Agoust,  advocate,  I’ll  string  you,  one 
and  all,  for  this.  Ah!  my  birds!  my  good 
Huguenot  traitors ! you  shall  swing  for  this  ere 
you’re  a month  older ! ” 

Suddenly,  however,  the  spy  seemed  to  re- 
flect upon  what  had  escaped  his  attention. 

* 4 1 forgot,  ” he  said.  4 4 1 lost  sight  of  my  ad- 
vocateship! An  advocate  to  turn  spy — in  a 
tree ! Really  that  won’t  do  1 Come,  my  dear 
Messire  Agoust,  let  us  see  if  you  can  not  legal- 
ly, honorably,  and  incidentally  behold  these 
traitors  and  their  doings !” 

With  which  words  the  spy-advocate  com- 
menced running  rapidly  along  a by-path,  which 
led  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Protestants. 

He  soon  issued  from  the  wood,  and  entered, 
through  the  back  door,  a small  house  situated 
upon  the  main  road,  though  somewhat  removed 
from  it.  Hastening  to  the  front  window,  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  highway,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

Messire  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine  and  Barthdle- 
mi  Dupuy  wrere  passing,  with  locked  arms,  in 
earnest  conversation.  Ere  long  they  disappear- 
ed in  the  half  light  of  evening,  still  making  ges- 
tures, and  conversing  with  animation.  The 
spy-advocate  took  out  a small  book,  and  with 
his  pencil  made  a memorandum. 

“Aha!  my  good  Me  ssi  res!”  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle  of  triumph,  “I  shall  give  information 
presently  to  Messire  the  Procurer  du  Roi , and, 
I rather  think,  shall  be  a witness  on  your  trial ! 
Ah,  miscreants ! you  reprimanded  me  for  abjur- 
ing, did  you,  and  said  that  I deserved  to  be  de- 


graded from  the  roll,  eh  ? Well,  we  shall  see  who 
gets  the  better  of  the  present  affhir,  my  good  Mes- 
sireB  Fontaine  and  Dupuy ! Yes,  we  shall  see !” 

With  these  words  the  advocate  chuckled 
again,  and  softly  lowered  the  window  from 
which  he  had  been  gazing. 

III. — THE  TRIAL  OP  JACQUE8  DE  LA  FOKTAWE. 

Our  narrative  refers  mainly  to  after  events, 
and  we  can  not  enter  into  the  details  of  what 
followed  the  assemblage  of  Huguenots  in  the 
wood  of  Chatelars.  Still  we  can  not  refrain 
from  briefly  noting  the  courageous  bearing  of 
Fontaine  on  his  trial. 

He  wras  arrested,  with  others,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  the  man  Agoust,  and,  under  convoy  of  a 
troup  of  4 4 archers,  ” taken  to  the  town  of  Saintes, 
where,  amidst  furious  cries  of  “Hang  them! 
hang  them!”  from  the  Catholics,  and  lamenta- 
tions from  the  Protestants,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Dupuy,  for  some  reason,  had  not  been 
arrested ; his  position  in  the  king’s  guardsmen 
probably  exempting  him. 

Immured  in  the  loathsome  prison  at  Saintes, 
Fontaine’s  courage  did  not  fail  him,  and  he  pre- 
served an  equanimity  which  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  companions.  The  poor  prison- 
ers regarded  him  as  their  only  hope,  and  he 
continued  incessantly  to  encourage  and  confirm 
them  in  their  faith,  praying,  exhorting,  and  com- 
forting them. 

The  trial  came  at  last  before  the  Seneschal 
of  Saintogne,  and  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him  Fontaine  replied  with  a legal  acumen  and 
boldness  of  bearing  which  excited  in  his  adver- 
saries mingled  emotions  of  rage  and  astonish- 
ment. Pushing  aside,  with  a haughty  gesture, 
the  ignominious  stool  upon  which  criminals 
were  forced  to  seat  themselves,  he  wTung  from 
the  profligate  judge  permission  to  subject  the 
testimony  against  him  to  a rigid  cross-examina- 
tion ; and  this  sifting  process  he  persevered  in, 
spite  of  threats,  curses,  and  fury  on  the  judge’s 
part.  Instead  of  awing  him,  this  proceeding 
aroused  Fontaine’s  anger  ; haughtily  confront- 
ing the  Seneschal,  he  threatened  him  with  im- 
peachment, and  half  from  amazement,  half  from 
fear,  his  demands  were  complied  with. 

Under  this  exhausting  examination,  the  main 
witnesses  vainly  endeavored  to  sustain  them- 
selves. They  stammered  and  foreswore  them- 
selves. 

“How  far  was  I from  your  house  in  pass- 
ing?” he  asked  of  Agoust. 

“About  a musket-shot.” 

“And  yet  you  sw-ore  but  now  that  *twas  at 
the  dusk  of  evening  !”  said  Fontaine,  extending 
his  hand  toward  the  trembling  advocate.  “Mis- 
erable WTCtch  that  you  are ! was  it  not  enough 
that  you  should  deny  your  baptism,  and  re- 
nounce your  religion  yourself,  but  you  must 
also  employ  false  testimony  to  put  temptation 
in  the  way  of  them  wrhom  God  has  sustained  by 
his  grace  ? Now  look  at  your  own  statement 
and  give  God  the  glory.” 

44  At  least  I thought  it  was  you !”  stammered 
Agoust,  turning  pale. 
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44  Write  that  down!”  said  Fontaine. 

The  Seneschal  declared  it  should  not  be  done. 

44  Very  well,”  said  Fontaine,  coldly ; 44  then  I 
declare  to  you  that  I will  not  sign  my  confron- 
tation.” 

Trembling  with  rage,  but  yielding  to  the 
threat  which  would  have  nullified  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding, the  Seneschal  complied. 

44  But  you  held  illegal  assemblies  in  prison !” 
cried  the  prosecutor. 

4 4 You  are  w rong,  Sire  Avocat,  ” said  Fontaine, 
ironically ; 44  the  Grand  Provost  and  his  archers 
are  to  blame  for  that — not  myself.  Just  order 
the  prison  doors  to  be  opened,  and  I take  it  on  me 
to  disperse  the  assemblage  without  loss  of  time.” 

The  Seneschal  here  broke  ont  with  rage,  and 
ordered  the  archers  to  cbnvey  the  prisoner  to 
his  dungeon. 

44If you  think,  Sire  Seneschal,”  saidFontaine, 
haughtily, 44  to  prevent  my  calling  on  my  Creator 
by  putting  me  in  a dungeon,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken ! The  greater  my  affliction,  the  more 
importunate  will  be  my  prayers;  and  when  I 
call  upon  God  I will  not  forget  to  pray  for  you, 
that  you  may  repent,  and  that  He  will  give  you 
a better  mind.” 

44 1 want  neither, your  prayers  nor  your  lec- 
tures!” cried  the  furious  Seneschal ; “away  with 
yon ! ” 

He  was  led  back  to  his  dungeon. 

But  deliverance  came  ere  long.  Dnpuy,  the 
guardsman,  never  rested  until  his  friend’s  case 
was  before  Parliament,  and  this  enlightened 
body  administered  a severe  rebuke  to  the  Sen- 
eschal, and  ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 

At  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall,  after  his  re- 
lease, Fontaine  met  and  embraced  his  friend. 

44  Come  to  my  chateau,  Jacques,”  said  Dupuy. 
44  You  think  the  struggle  is  over;  friend,  we  have 
not  seen  the  beginning.  The  King  has  folly 
determined  to  repeal  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Yon 
start!  Take  care,  that  is  treason!  Come  with 

__  n 

me. 

IV. — THE  CAPTAIN  OF  DRAGOONS. 

The  brief  scenes  which  we  have  related,  taken 
as  they  are  from  actual  history,  are  interesting, 
as  presenting  a picture  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
We  have  seen  how  the  smouldering  fires  of 
hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  populace 
sent  out,  as  it  were,  sparks  and  jets  of  flame — 
proving  that  the  fire-brand  of  hereditary  hatred 
was  not  extinguished,  only  covered  with  a thin 
coating  of  ashes. 

We  are  now  to  see  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
fire  in  all  its  fury ; the  rush  of  the  devouring 
flame  w hich  burned  up  all  toward  which  the 
royal  breath  directed  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  narrated  occurred  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1G84.  By  the  autumn  of  1685  all 
was  ripe,  and  soon  the  infamous  decree  revok- 
ing the  edict  of  toleration  was  thundered  from 
Paris  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 

Before,  there  had  been  simply  ill  feeling,  and 
a disposition  to  annoy  the  Protestants,  among 
the  baser  classes  of  their  enemies ; a state  of 
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things  which  Fontaine’s  arrest  and  trial  truth- 
fully displayed ; now,  however,  all  had  changed. 
In  October,  of  the  year  1685,  there  was, the 
bloody  and  determined  purpose,  armed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  royal  edict  and  the  loyal  troops, 
to  massacre  every  Calvinist,  whether  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  did  not  publicly  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  receive  the  sacrament 
at  the  hands  of  a priest. 

There  was  no  delay — no  time  given  to  escape. 
With  the  passage  of  the  edict  commenced  the 
horrible  persecution.  Like  thunder  following  a 
flash  of  lightning  came  the  terrible  dragonnades 
— those  forays  of  ferocious  dragoons  into  every 
town,  and  hamlet,  and  chateau — cutting,  burn- 
ing, slaying,  rioting — holding  orgies  from  a mere 
contemplation  of  which  every  heart  roust  recoil 
in  horror  and  disgust.  Intoxicated  with  blood, 
these  men  seemed  to  have  lost  their  senses  in 
the  sensual  and  devilish  career  of  murder — like 
a victorious  army  in  the  enemy’s  country,  they 
gave  free  rein  to  their  brutal  and  bloody  in- 
stincts— torture  and  death  seemed  to  precede 
them  and  follow  in  their  wake  like  blood-hounds. 
As  to  the  unfortunate  people  upon  whom  they 
were  let  loose,  the  Huguenots,  they  no  longer 
assembled  even  in  the  forests — the  ten  thousand 
spies  which  swarmed  in  every  village  would  have 
given  information,  and  the  meeting  for  prayer 
would  have  terminated  in  blood. 

The  troops  descended  like  an  avalanche  upon 
the  province  of  Saintogne,  and  with  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sacrament  in  the  other, 
cried,  4 4 Abjure!  abjure!  partake  of  the  host, 
or  prepare  for  instant  death  1 ” These  dragoons 
had  fixed  days  for  the  44  conversion”  of  every 
district,  and  on  these  days  they  fell  upon  it,  took 
possession  of  the  Protestants’  houses,  turned  the 
parlors  into  stables  for  their  horses,  and  treated 
the  owners  with  monstrous  cruelty  — beating 
them,  burning  some  alive,  half  roasting  others*, 
and  then  letting  them  go — securely  tying  moth- 
ers to  the  bed-posts,  and  leaving  their  sacking 
infants  to  perish  at  their  feet — hanging  some 
upon  hooks  in  chimneys,  and  smoking  them 
with  wisps  of  wet  straw  till  they  were  suffocated 
— dipping  others  in  wells — binding  down  others 
and  pouring  wine  into  their  mouths  until  they 
died — exhausting  every  where  the  direst  cruel- 
ties, and  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  I 

This  is  the  picture  which  an  eye-witness  of 
the  dragonnades  has  drawn ; let  us  now  see  what 
further  befell  the  personages  of  our  history. 

At  the  window  of  a small  chamber,  high  up 
in  the  turret  of  an  old  chateau,  crowning  a gentle 
acclivity,  and  looking  on  a beautiful  landscape, 
sit  two  men  of  notable  appearance — those  whom 
we  have  first  presented  to  the  reader.  They 
have  changed  but  little,  save  that  a species  of 
cautious  watchfulness  characterizes  their  de- 
meanor, and  they  are  somewhat  thinner.  From 
time  to  time  they  direct  keen  glances  toward  the 
highway  leading  to  the  village,  and  upon  a 
bridle-road,  disappearing  in  the  bright  foliage 
of  the  forest. 

44  Ah,  well,  Barthfelemi,”  says  Fontaine,  with 
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a deep  sigh,  44  at  last  the  moment  has  come  when 
I despair  for  France.  Yes,  all  is  lost !” 

44 1 told  yon  as  much  a year  ago,  Jacques,” 
replies  the  soldier,  44  and  you  would  not  believe 
me.  Do  you  remember  your  arraignment  for 
the  assemblage  in  the  woods  of  Chatelars — our 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  that  villain, 
the  Seneschal,  oppressed  you — do  you  remember 
these  pleasing  events  ?” 

44 Yes,”  said  Fontaine,  gloomily. 

44  Well,  Jacques,  ” continued  the  soldier, 44  you 
doubtless  remember  further,  that  at  the  time  of 
your  trial  you  were  full  of  noble  sentiments 
about  the  justice  of  the  King,  the  power  of  the 
laws ; you  had  an  abiding  faith  in  4 confront - 
ationsf  4 reeollementsf  ' factum  sf  and  all  the 
jargon  of  the  courts.  I really  admired  you 
when,  with  head  erect,  and  flashing  eyes,  like 
Brutus  or  Aristides,  you  launched  at  the  worthy 
Seneschal  the  tremendous  threat  that  you  would 
not  sign  your  confrontation  / You  thought  that 
you  had  vindicated  the  eternal  majesty  of  justice. 

• Justice!  Bah!  Who  speaks  of  law  or  justice? 
Justice  ! ’’continued  the  soldier, gloomily, 44  where 
are  now  all  the  grand  ideas  you  clung  to  in  spite 
of  me?  Where  are  your  confrontations , and 
recollements  t His  majestic  Majesty  has  extended 
his  royal  hand,  and  not  one  of  your  legal  forms 
remain  ! You  were  blinded  by  your  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart.  You  did  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  blood,  and  torture,  and  mur- 
der! You  did  not  foresee  that,  in  a twelve- 
month, you  would  see  in  France  only  a flock  of 
sheep  slaughtered  by  wolves  ! I saw  it  all ! I 
saw  it  coming,  and  now  it  comes!  Yes,  it 
comes ! It  is  on  us ! The  monstrous  oppres- 
sion of  a dotard,  ruled  by  a vile  old  woman, 
grinds  us  into  the  very  earth  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  a brutal  soldiery ! Your  confrontations 
and  processes  are  a miserable  dead-letter ! We 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  dragonnades  /” 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  so  earnest,  and 
instinct  with  such  gloomy  passion,  that  a shud- 
der ran  through  his  companion’s  frame,  and  un- 
consciously his  eyes  turned  toward  the  highway. 

44  Yes,  I understand,”  continued  Dupuy,  with 
gloomy  coldness, 44  you  look  for  them ! you  know 
what  they  are!  you  are  counting  the  moments 
while  they  delay.  See ! there  is  the  signal  of 
their  approach !” 

The  soldier  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a house 
embowered  in  woods  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  from  which  a dense  smoke  began  to  rise, 
succeeded  almost  immediately  by  flames,  which 
darted  from  the  windows  and  wrapped  the  whole 
edifice  in  their  mortal  embrace. 

44  Sire  Mouillere’s,  is  it  not?” 

44  Yes,  and  you  will  soon  see  his  wife  and 
children  flying  on  the  highway,  if  the  dragoons 
have  not  dashed  their  brains  out  on  the  lintel !” 

440h,  my  God!”  said  Fontaine,  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  gloomy  sorrow.  “Why 
hast  thou  deserted  us?  What  terrible  crime 
have  we  committed,  that  thou  dost  strike  us 
with  thy  thunder-bolt?” 

44 1 will  tell  you,”  said  Dupuy,  even  more 


cold  and  gloomy.  44  Our  crime  has  been  a fold- 
ing of  the  hands  to  sleep,  a criminal  inertness, 
non-resistance,  cowardice ! You  ask;  I tell  you. 
We  have  refused  to  grasp  the  weapon  God  held 
out  to  us,  and  we  are  lost !” 

44  All  is  not  lost !”  cried  Fontaine,  starting  to 
his  feet  and  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with 
flashing  eyes.  44  At  least  the  combat  is  still 
possible.” 

44  And  death,”  interrupted  his  companion,  in 
a freezing  tone.  44  You  are  right — death  docs 
remain  to  us ; luckily  they  can’t  deprive  us  of 
that  consolation !” 

44 Death!  yes,  death!”  cried  Fontaine,  with 
flushed  cheeks.  44  But  we’ll  sell  our  lives  like 
men,  and  dearly!” 

44  Jacques,”  said  Dupuy,  whose  iron  visage 
never  once  relaxed  as  he  gazed  coolly  at  his 
friend,  44  you  really  did  mistake  your  vocation 
when  you  studied  for  ordination.  You  were 
born  for  a soldier,  and,  next  to  praying,  I be- 
lieve your  greatest  pleasure  would  be  mortal 
fighting.  Therein  you  differ  from  me.  I don't 
like  it ; lam  weary  of  it.  Do  you  see  this  old 
triangular  sword  ? It  has  been  in  fourteen 
pitched  battles,  equally  divided  between  myself 
and  the  Seigneur,  my  father,  whose  soul  may 
God  receive ! and  in  numerous  single  combats. 
I have  fought  a good  deal  for  his  majesty,  King 
Louis  XIV.,  and  I’m  tired.  You  wish  to  ad- 
vance— to  charge  the  dragoons.  You  are  bloody- 
minded.  I am  the  contrary,  am  decidedly  a 
coward.  Do  you  know  what  I wish  to  do  ?” 

“Speak!” 

44 1 wish  simply  and  solely  to  escape — to  fly — 
to  leave  this  detestable  France,  dead  in  her  tres- 
passes and  sins,  to  never  more  set  foot  upon  her 
cursed  soil.” 

44  Leave  France !” 

. 44  In  one  week  I shall  go.  I regret  the  de- 
lay ; but  I have  a little  scheme  of  getting  some 
of  that  rascal  Agoust’s  gold  for  my  estate,  and, 
to  my  sorrow,  I must  delay.” 

“Go!”  said  Fontaine ; “fly!  desert  the  cause 
when  we  still  have  arms ! when  we  may  die  de- 
fending our  rights !” 

44  Well,  you  can  stay,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly. 
44 1,  for  one,  however,  really  object  to  being  cut 
down  by  a set  of  rascally  troopers,  or,  worse 
still,  broken  on  the  wheel.  Look!”  said  the 
speaker,  calmly;  “there  are  our  friends,  the 
dragoons,  coming.  In  ten  minutes  you  will  be 
tied  to  a horse’s  tail  and  made  to  abjure  or 
murdered.” 

“Never!”  cried  Fontaine,  drawing  his  sword ; 
“I  will  die  before  I am  taken  I” 

44  And  your  niece  you  love  so — your  be- 
trothed ?” 

“Oh.  my  God !”  cried  Fontaine ; 44  what  mad- 
ness has  possessed  me  ?” 

And  sinking  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

44  Yes,  I will  fly  with  you,”  he  said,  raising 
his  head  suddenly,  44  wherever  you  wish — any 
where ! Life  to  me  has  no  longer  any  thing  in 
it  to  render  it  desirable.  Were  it  the  good 
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pleasure  of  the  Lord  I would  gladly  lay  down 
iny  miserable  existence,  and,  dying  so,  forget 
the  degradation  of  my  country.  I will  fly,  then ! 
Speak ! where  shall  I go  with  my  poor  child- 
niece  and  my  betrothed  ?” 

“Good,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly;  “I  will  tell  yon 
to-night.  At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
dragoons.  Here  they  are.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  company  of  dragoons,  head- 
ed by  an  officer  clad  in  a magnificent  uniform, 
thundered  into  the  court  of  the  chatean.  Fe- 
rocious, with  heavily  bearded  faces,  and  blood- 
thirsty expressions,  these  men  were  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  work  they  were  sent  to  do.  They 
lost  no  time,  and,  at  a sign  from  the  officer, 
half  a dozen  leaped  from  their  horses  and  struck 
heavy  blows  upon  the  portal. 

Dupuy  took  a small  key  from  his  bosom,  in- 
serted it  into  a hidden  orifice  of  the  .wainscot- 
ing, and  the  door  of  a secret  closet  flew  open. 
Into  this  he  pushed  Fontaine  without  ceremony. 

“But  you — your  family,”  said  Fontaine, 
struggling  to  issue  forth  again. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that,” said  Dupuy,  coolly. 
“Don’t  fear,  companion.  Just  keep  quiet. 
And  now  I must  go.  Those  rascals  are  break- 
ing down  my  door.” 

With  these  words  Dupuy  shut  the  door  of  the 
closet,  and  descended  the  staircase  with  the  firm 
tread  of  a soldier  who  knows  no  such  sentiment 
as  fear. 

The  great  dining-room  of  the  chateau  pre- 
sented an  appearance  which  was  not  calculated 
to  please  the  owner.  The  rude  and  brutal  sol- 
diery were  striding  through  the  apartment,  toss- 
ing about  the  furniture  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference, and  lounging  on  the  fine  tables  and 
delicately-carved  chairs,  which  cracked  beneath 
them  as  they  fell  rather  than  sat  upon  them. 

On  a handsome  couch,  carved  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  now  known  as  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
captain  of*  the  dragoons  had  stretched  himself 
carelessly,  his  spur  tearing  the  rich  covering  at 
every  movement  of  his  foot. 

Madame  Dupuy,  who,  before  her  marriage, 
had  been  the  beautiful  Countess  Susanne  La- 
villon,  stood  pale  and  trembling  at  the  door ; 
and  to  the  frightened  lady  the  officer  was  ad- 
dressing rude  questions  in  relation  to  the  where- 
abouts of  her  husband.  With  these  questions 
he  mingled  various  remarks  which  were  meant 
for  gallantry ; but  any  thing  more  grossly  in- 
sulting and  unworthy  than  these  words  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  as  the  leers  of  sensual 
admiration  of  the  dragoon  were  the  perfection 
of  disgusting  brutality. 

This  was  the  scene  w hich  Messire  Barthelemi 
Dupuy  beheld  as  he  advanced  into  the  apart- 
ment. A sudden  pallor  of  the  cheek,  and  a 
flash  from  the  dark,  haughty  eyes,  greeted  the 
spectacle ; but  these  evidences  of  cmotioti  in- 
stantly disappeared,  and  his  face  returned  to  its 
expression  of  iron  coolness  and  calmness. 

V. — THE  AD  VERS  ABIES. 

“Good-morning,  Messire  Jamilloc,”  he  said; 
“ really  an  unexpected  pleasure  this  visit.  It 


was  kind  in  you  to  recollect  an  old  comrade 
and  bring  your  friends  with  you.” 

“The  officer  half  rose  from  the  couch,  and 
said,  sullenly, 

“Don’t  appeal  to  me,  or  think  our  former 
acquaintance  will  serve  you.  You  are  in  my 
district,  and  I did  not  come  to  trifle.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  hear  it^  Captain,”  replied 
Dupuy,  with  the  same  coolness.  “Will  you 
state  your  errand?  But,  first,  may  I request 
you  to  ask  your  friend  with  the  red  beard  there 
not  to  break  the  door  of  my  buffet?  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he 
should  see  my  silver,  I will  furnish  him  the 
key.” 

“Dupuy,”  cried  the  officer,  coloring  with 
rage  at  his  opponent’s  disdainful  calmness,  “ I 
did  not  come  here  to  trifle ! And  if  my  men 
are  unceremonious,  it  is  because  no  ceremony 
is  demanded  toward  such  as  you.” 

Dupuy  inclined  his  head,  without  removing 
his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the  dragoon,  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  a further  communication. 

“You  are  a heretic  1”  cried  the  dragoon, 
working  himself  into  a rage  to  hide  his  embar- 
rassment and  shame ; “I  arrest  you!” 

“A  moment,  if  you  please,  Sire  Jarnilloc,” 
replied  Dupuy,  haughtily.  “You  will  do  no- 
thing of  the  sort.” 

“ How  1 you  dare  to  resist ! you  dare !” 

“Sire  Jamilloc,”  said  Dupuy,  “we  served 
together  in  Flanders,  and  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  understand  that  I am  not  often  afraid 
without  reason.  I do  not  regard  it  as  a very 
daring  thing  to  resist  you,  and  the  gentlemen 
under  you — armed  as  ^ am  with  what  you  arc 
bound  to  respect.” 

“Armed ! then  you  have  armed  your  house- 
hold! You  have  laid  an  ambush!  Soldiers, 
to  the  rescue !” 

“Really,  my  dear  Captain  Jamilloc,”  said 
Dupuy,  without  moving,  despite  the  advance  of 
the  soldiers,  “you  will  make  me  think  that  you 
are  afraid.  Your  troop  is  then  really  going  to 
charge  a single  man,  with  no  arms  but  his 
short  sword.  Is  that  your  purpose,  Captain  ?” 

“My  purpose  is  to  arrest  and  have  you  shot!” 
cried  the  enraged  dragoon — “ you,  and  all  your 
household !” 

“Scarcely.” 

The  calm  word  seemed  to  drive  the  officer  to 
fury. 

“The  ropes  there!”  he  cried  to  one  of  his 
soldiers;  “the  ropes  to  tie  this  Huguenot  to 
my  horse’s  tail ! I’ll  drag  him  every  step  of  the 
way  to  Saintes!” 

“Me !”  said  Dupuy,  haughtily. 

“Yes,  you!  you,  and  your  pale-faced  wife, 
who  makes  me  sick !”  howled  the  officer,  point- 
ing Dupuy  out  to  his  men — “ Seize  him !” 

“Back !”  said  Dupuy,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  sword.  “ I have  that  which  you  dare  not 
disregard ! ” 

“Will  you  obey  me?”  shouted  the  dragoon 
to  his  men,  who  hesitated  to  advance  upon  the 
collected  Huguenot.  A movement  was  made 
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to  seize  Dupuy,  whose  sword  sprang  from  its 
scabbard. 

“Sire  Jamilloc,”  said  he,  “it  seems  that 
you  hesitate  to  do  what  you  desire — leaving  the 
arrest  of  a single  man  to  your  troop.  Well, 
Sir,  I repeat  that  you  will  not  arrest  me — the 
hardiest  of  your  troopers  will  not  obey  you — for 
I have  the  safeguard  of  their  master  and  yours.” 

With  which  words  Dupuy  held  a strip  of 
parchment  toward  the  officer.  It  contained 
the  simple  words : 

“THESE  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  Barthelemi 
Dupuy,  one  of  our  guardsmen,  who  has  au  amnesty 
granted  him,  with  all  his  household,  until  the  first  day 
of  December:  any  annoyance  of  the  said  Seigneur  Dupuy 
will  be  at  the  peril  of  the  officer  who  commands  it  Such 
is  our  royal  will,  and,  moreover,  we  pray  our  said  trusty 
friend  Dupuy  to  abjure  his  heresy,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Church,  in  which  alone  is  rest 

“ Done  at  Versailles  this  50th  October,  in  the  year  1585. 

“LOUI& 

“To  th*  Seigntar  B»rthol«mt  Dupuy,  at  hii  chstoaa  of  Voloan 

la  Sjuntognc— th«M,  in  but* — Rida  !” 

This  was  what  Messirc  Jamilloc  read,  crump- 
ling the  parchment  in  his  hand  f uriously.  When 
h'e  came,  however,  to  the  signature  and  seal,  he 
bowed,  sullenly,  and  handed  back  the  parch- 
ment. The  command  of  Louis  XIV.  was  that 
of  a divinity.  No  man  in  the  realm,  however 
great  and  powerful,  ever  dreamed  of  disobeying 
it. 

“ You  are  right,  Sir,”  said  the  dragoon,  mutr 
tering  like  a hyena  disappointed  of  his  feast ; 
“I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  that  there 
nothing  in  the  order  of  his  Majesty  forbidding  rf 
search  for  other  heretics,  not  of  your  house- 
hold.” 

“ Search,”  said  Dupuy,  coldly. 

It  was  done,  but  no  one  found — the  hiding- 
place  of  Fontaine  being  perfectly  concealed. 
The  soldiers  passed  and  repassed  in  front  of  it, 
without  suspecting  for  a moment  how  near  they 
were  to  their  prey. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  Jarnilloc  sounded  to 
horse,  and  the  troop  clattered  out  of  the  court- 
yard. 

“ I will  visit  you  again  upon  the  first  day  of 
December,  cursed  heretic  that  you  are !”  cried 
the  , dragoon,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at 
Dupuy.  “I’ll  yet  lick  your  blood  !” 

“I  regret  that  your  birth  prevents  my  giving 
you  an  opportunity  at  present,  in  single  combat, 
Messirc  Jarnilloc,”  was  Dupuy  *s  reply,  with  a 
bow,  which  made  Jamilloc  nearly  faint  with 
rage. 

“One  of  the  canaille,  really,”  said  Dupuy, 
as  he  turned  to  his  wife ; “ but  now — to  work — 
action!” 

VI. — TWO  PISTOL  SHOTS. 

Dupuy  dropped  a heavy  bar,  to  which  a chain 
was  affixed,  across  the  door,  and  then  tamed  to 
his  wife. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  abso- 
lutely ferocious.  The  assumed  calmness  with 
which  he  had  encountered  the  captain  of  dra- 
goons gave  way;  and  his  frame  shook  with 
rage.  Extending  his  hands,  be  seemed  uncon- 
sciously to  clutch  at  some  weapon ; and  almost 
a shudder  of  fury  convulsed  the  muscles. 
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The  strong  and  burning  hands  were  impris- 
oned in  two  little  white  ones,  as  soft  as  down : 
the  neck,  with  its  swollen  and  distorted  arteries, 
wap  clasped  by  two  snowy  arms,  which  drew 
the  head  of  the  soldier  down  to  the  dear  woman’s 
face. 

“There  ! there ! Barthelemi,”  said  the  lovely 
lady;  “ do  not  agitate  yourself  further,  nor  think 
of  those  words  this  rude  man  addressed  to  me. 
Remember  that  they  soil  only  himself — that  they 
have  not  injured  me.” 

Dupuy  did  not  reply.  With  clenched  teeth 
and  gloomy  visage  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground — and  it  was  a long  time  before  his  wife 
could  extract  even  so  much  as  a word  from 
him. 

At  last  the  rage  of  the  soldier  seemed  to  yield 
to  gloom  ; his  arms  no  longer  hnng  at  his  side. 
Taking  to  his  bosom  the  dear  companion  of  his 
life,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  a long  em- 
brace, and  leaned  his  head  upon  her  sunny 
hair. 

“You  are  right,  Susanne,”  he  said;  “you 
always  are.  Yes,  I should  not  regard  this  bru- 
tality of  a wretched  adventurer;  and  ’tis  only  be- 
cause I can  not  punish  him  that  I am  half  out  of 
my  senses.  A sense  of  peril  restrained  me — 
thanks  be  to  my  heavenly  Father  that  I did  re- 
strain myself.  I have  only  one  more  prayer — 
* God  make  me  the  instrument  of  thy  vengeance 
on  this  man’ — right  or  wrong,  I pray  it.” 

“Oh,  forget  him,  Barthelemi;  ho  is  a poor 
slave  of  passion.” 

“Had  he  touched  your  robe  I should  have 
slain  him  where  he  stood ! But  I boast.  Ah  ! 
the  day  will  come ! but  now  to  action ! Kiss 
me,  wife.  God  keeps  a blessing  for  me  still, 
in  you  ; a blessing  unspeakable.” 

And  Dupuy  pressed  a kiss  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  hastily  ascended 
to  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  held  the 
conversation  with  Fontaine. 

He  was  soon  released ; and  the  two  men  re- 
mained in  animated  and  close  converse  until 
the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall.  They 
then  rose. 

“ So  it  is  all  arranged,  then,  ” said  Dupuy ; 
“ *tis  the  only  path  open,  and  I shall  follow  in 
four  days.” 

“ Come  with  us — come !” 

“No,  I should  not  be  a true  husband.  My 
wife  shall  not  want  in  a foreign  land,  and  I 
must  wait  so  long.  But  you  must  go.  Set  out 
at  once  to  bring  your  companions ; I will  ride 
part  of  the  way  with  you.” 

They  hastened  down,  and  just  as  the  dark- 
ness descended,  mounted  their  horses.  Fon- 
taine was  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  rode  a black 
Arabian,  the  finest  of  his  stud.  Ho  led  another 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

Madame  Dupuy  embraced  her  husband  and 
his  friend,  courageously  bade  them  God-speed, 
and  they  departed  in  silence. 

A short  ride  brought  them  opposite  the  house 
of  the  unfortunate  Mouillfcre.  It  was  only  a 
smouldering  ruin ; and  within  a few  paces  of  a 
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dying  fire,  made  of  broken  furniture,  some 
drunken  troopers  were  sleeping.  They  had 
been  left  to  keep  watch  for  any  heretics  who 
lurked  near,  and  had  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  getting  drunk. 

Wkhin  ten  feet  of  these  miscreants  lay  the 
dead  body  of  Messire  Mouillfere,  and  beside 
him  the  corpses  of  his  wife  and  her  infant 
child.  The  body  of  the  lady  was  half  naked, 
and  shockingly  burnt ; the  babe  had  been 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a horseman’s  pistol.  The 
drunkenness  of  blood  was  needed  in  addition 
to  that  of  wine. 

The  two  men  reined  in  their  animals  for  a 
moment,  and  gazed  with  heaving  bosoms  upon 
the  terrible  scene.  Hatred  mounted  to  Fon- 
taine’s countenance,  like  a black  shadow. 
Taking  from  his  belt  a pistol,  he  cocked  it,  and 
set  spur  to  his  horse,  with  a hoarse  cry,  which 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  a lion. 

Dupuy  caught  the  bridle,  however,  and  threw 
the  animal  upon  his  haunches. 

“You  prevent  my  vengeance  upon  these 
monsters!”  cried  Fontaine  ; “you  stop  me  in 
executing  justice !” 

“I  stop  you  from  committing  the  act  of  a 
madman,”  said  Dupuy,  with  a suppressed  shud- 
der. “ The  report  of  that  pistol  will  send  you  to 
the  gallows,  with  all  you  love !” 

Fontaine  uncocked  the  weapon,  murmuring, 

“ The  sword,  then !” 

“No;  leave  their  punishment  to  Heaven. 
In  due  time,  God  will  strike  them.” 

“Who  goes  there  ?”  cried  one  of  the  troopers, 
staggering  to  his  feet,  and  leveling  his  pistol  at 
the  horsemen.  The  challenge  was  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  to  which  Fontaine’s 
replied  like  an  echo,  and  the  trooper  fell  for- 
ward mortally  wounded. 

“ Come !”  said  Dupuy,  “ there  is  not  a mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  In  ten  minutes  we  shall  be 
intercepted!” 

“Good!”  said  Fontaine.  “At  least  one 
devil  less  soils  the  earth.” 

And  the  two  horsemen  put  spurs  to  their 
animals,  and  disappeared  like  shadows,  just  as 
the  country  side  began  to  be  alive  with  shouts 
and  galloping  dragoons. 

VII. — THE  WOUNDED  WOLF. 

Half  an  hour  before  daylight,  on  the  same 
night,  the  ‘gateway  of  Dupuy’s  chateau  was 
cautiously  opened,  and  Fontaine  rode  in,  ac- 
companied by  three  females. 

The  two  who  rode  the  spare  horse  were 
Anne  Boursiquot,  the  betrothed  of  Fontaine, 
and  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Boursiquot.  Before 
him,  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  Fontaine 
bore  his  little  niece,  Jeannette  Forestier. 

The  women  were  received  in  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Dupuy  and  the  Countess,  and  the  foam- 
ing horses  were  led  away  to  the  stable. 

“ Welcome ! welcome  !”  said  Dupuy. 
“Thanks  be  to  Heaven  that  you  have  safely 
passed  the  patrol  and  sentinels.  Did  you  meet 
any?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fontaine;  “and  At  one  mo- 
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ment  I thought  I should  have  to  send  the 
women  on,  and  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possi- 
ble. But  a cloud  swept  over  the  moon,  and 
we  gained  the  forest  before  they  could  stop  us.” 

“Good!  Heaven  watches  over  us,”  said 
Dupuy,  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

“And  my  little  Jeannette,”  he  continued, 
caressing  the  hair  of  the  girl,  “ she  bears  her- 
self bravely,  and  her  roses  have  not  fled.  But 
come,  friends,  to  your  apartments ; you  will 
need  all  the  sleep  you  can  obtain,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  the  sea-shore  will  consume  the  whole  of 
to-morrow  night.” 

The  females  departed  with  Madame  Dupuy, 
and  the  friends  drew  together  and  earnestly 
discussed  their  plans — Fontaine  moistening  his 
dry  lips  with  wine. 

“All  is  now  ready,  then,”  said  Dupuy,  at 
length ; “you  will  set  out  to-morrow  at  night- 
fall, and  by  daylight  you  will  be  beyond  pur- 
suit, and  not  far  from  Tremblade,  upon  which 
the  dragoons  have  not  yet  descended.  You 
will  go  to  the  house  of  Master  Beltonnet  in  the 
town,  communicate  with  my  friend,  Captain 
Johnson,  of  the  brig  Portsmouth , and  he  will 
convey  you  for  a few  pistoles  to  England ; 
there  I will  soon  join  you.  Is  it  all  ar- 
ranged ?” 

Fontaine  took  his  friend’s  hand,  and  would 
have  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  but  Dupuy  withdrew 
it,  and  embraced  his  companion. 

“To  bed  now,”  he  said;  “gain  as  much 
sleep  as  possible.” 

Dupuy  then  saw  that  the  outlets  of  the  man- 
sion were  thoroughly  secured,  and  soon  silenee 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  chateau. 

At  nightfall  on  the  following  evening,  Fon- 
taine armed  himself  to  the  teeth,  wrapped  a 
cloak  around  his  weapons,  and  silently  grasping 
the  hands  of  Dupuy  and  his  wife,  mounted  his 
Arabian.  The  three  women  traveled  in  a light 
carriage  of  Dupuy’s ; and  they  thus  set  forward 
through  the  darkness. 

Thirty  minutes  after  their  departure  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a com- 
pany of  dragoons,  headed  by  Jarnilloc,  de- 
scended like  a thunder-bolt  upon  the  chateau. 

“Where  are  the  heretics?”  cried  the  furious 
captain  of  dragoons.  “ Burn  the  nest  of  trai- 
tors! Smoke  out  the  enemies  of  his  Majesty !” 

“Is  it  myself  and  my  household  to  whom 
you  allude,  sire  Captain?”  said  Dupuy,  with 
his  iron  calmness.  “If  so,  I beg  you  will  pro- 
ceed. Having  lodged  my  safeguard,  under  his 
Majesty’s  hand,  with  the  curd  of  the  parish,  I 
can  afford  to  be  killed,  as  you  will  be  shot  by 
command  of  his  Majesty  — if  I do  not  kill 
you.” 

“Heretic!”  cried  the  furious  dragoon,  “you 
harbor  traitors !” 

“Very  well,  come  in  and  search,  Messire 
Jarnilloc.  I pray  you  not  to  break  my  furni- 
ture, however;  it  might  displease  his  Majesty.” 

“ To  the  devil  with  your  furniture !”  cried  the 
officer.  “Corporal!  take  ten  men  and  search 
the  house !” 
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The  corporal  obeyed,  and  we  need  not  say 
failed  to  find  Fontaine. 

44  No  one,  Captain,”  reported  the  corporal, 
making  the  military  salute. 

44  And  yet  I had  exact  information  that  a 
traitor  named  Fontaine  took  refuge  here,  after 
murdering  one  of  my  soldiers  last  night.” 

44  Gone,  Captain,”  said  the  corporal. 

44Ah,  yes!  fled!  Scatter  at  once  in  pur- 
suit!” 

With  these  words  the  officer  put  spur  to  his 
horse,  and  took  to  the  road  which  Fontaine  had 
followed,  at  full  speed.  The  rest  of  the  sol- 
diers dispersed  themselves  over  the  surrounding 
oountry. 

44  Oh,  my  God!”  murmured  Madame  Dupuy, 
clinging  to  her  husband,  and  turning  as  pale  as 
death;  44 if  they  come  up  with  them!” 

Dupuy ’s  lips  were  firmly  set  together. 

44 1 ordered  my  horse,”  he  said,  44  when  I saw 
these  men  coming.  There  he  comes ! bar  up 
securely,  wife,  and  open  to  no  one !” 

'JYith  these  words  Dupuy  seized  his  triangular 
sword,  and  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  disappeared 
at  full  gallop  upon  Jarnilloc’s  track.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  such  was  the  speed  at  which  he  ad- 
vanced, the  figure  of  his  adversary  came  in  sight. 
Five  minutes  more  brought  him  abreast  of  the 
dragoon,  beneath  the  drooping  boughs. 

“Turn,  wretch!”  cried  Dupuy,  drawing  his 
sword.  44  You  dared  to  insult  my  wife,  myself, 
my  friends.  You  shall  die ! Defend  yourself!” 

And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  aiming  a blow  at  his  heart. 

Jarnilloc  was  brave,  but  the  fuiy  of  Dupuy 
cowed  him ; he  struck  out  almost  at  random, 
and  the  weapon  of  the  soldier  glided  under  his 
guard,  and  pierced  his  breast.  The  point  of 
Jarni lloc’s  sword  drew  blood  from  Dupuy’s  arm, 
but  the  combat  was  over  in  a moment — though 
the  dragoon’s  wound  was  not  mortal. 

44  In  fair  combat  you  will  testify,  Messire,” 
said  Dupuy,  putting  up  his  sword  and  saluting 
his  adversary,  who  retained  the  saddle  with 
difficulty.  4 4 1 will  not  murder  you,  as  you  would 
me,  under  similar  circumstances.  If  you  annoy 
me  further,  however,  Messire,  I wiU  kiU  you  like 
a dog !” 

And  the  soldier  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
back  to  his  chateau. 

44  That  wiU  break  up  the  pursuit,  I think,”  he 
muttered,  “and  I can  not  leave  Susan ne  alone, 
with  these  fiends  about.  I must  hasten  my  ar- 
rangements, the  country  is  getting  too  hot  for 
me.  Pray  God  that  Jacques  and  his  family  may 
arrive  snfely  at  Tremblade !” 

An  hour  afterward  JamiUoc  passed  the  gate- 
way of  the  chateau,  supported  in  the  saddle  by 
two  troopers.  As  he  continued  his  way,  an 
e&pression  of  ferocious  hatred,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, distorted  his  pale  features,  and  his  red 
eyes  glared.  Dupuy  watched  him  until  he  dis- 
appeared, and  then  turning  to  his  wife,  said, 

‘‘There  is  the  wounded  wolf!  Take  care, 
my  lamb ! He  will  tear  you  for  this  if  he  can. 
For  myself  I fear  nothing.” 


VIII. — THE  FUGITIVES. 

Fontaine  pushed  his  horse  to  full  gallop,  at 
the  side  of  the  flying  carriage ; and  the  cortege 
traveled  at  this  rapid  rate  throughout  the  night. 

At  dawn,  as  Dupuy  had  predicted,  they 
reached  Tremblade ; and  were  soon  housed  at 
Master  Beltonnet’s.  This  man  was  to  act  as 
their  pilot  to  the  Portsmouth , which  lay  outside 
the  harbor ; he  had  been  selected  for  this  duty 
because  he  spoke  English. 

The  captain  sent  word  that  he  would  sail  very 
early  on  the  next  day,  and  w ould  pass  between 
the  iBle  of  Oleron  and  the  main  land.  If  the 
fugitives  awaited  him  on  the  sands  near  the 
forest  of  Arvert,  he  would  send  a boat  ashore 
and  take  them  off. 

At  the  appointed  time  Fontaine  loaded  two 
horses  with  his  few  effects  and  repaired  to  the 
spot  designated.  But  there  was  delay  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  the  brig  could  not  sail. 
Meanwhile  the  fugitives  waited  in  a state  of  un- 
speakable suspense,  and  the  entire  day  was  thus 
passed. 

The  Catholic  priest  of  Tremblade  heard  that 
some  Protestants  were  about  to  escape,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  spot.  Two  Huguenot  fishermen, 
however,  misled  him ; and  he  returned,  think- 
ing the  report  unfounded. 

At  nightfall  they  were  forced  to  return  to 
Tremblade,  where  they  were  harbored  in  the 
house  of  an  abjurer.  He  entertained  them  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  but,  growing  terribly 
frightened,  at  nightfall  turned  them  all  out,  say- 
ing, “I  have  damned  my  own  soul  to  save  my 
property,  and  I am  not  going  to  pay  the  1000 
crowns  fine  for  harboring  you.  Take  your 
chance  elsewhere,  or  abjure  like  me.” 

Half  an  hour  after  they  had  left  this  man’s 
house  a troop  of  soldiers  went  to  it  and  exam- 
ined it ; they  had  received  information. 

The  captain  of  the  Portsmouth  sent  word  at 
this  crisis  that  he  was  watched,  and  could  not 
assist  them.  Fontaine  did  not  despair,  how- 
ever. On  the  same  evening  he  hired  a small 
shallop,  embarked  his  party,  and  safely  passed 
the  pinnaces  that  guarded  the  port,  and  the 
fort  of  Oleron. 

At  ten  o’clock  next  morning  they  dropped 
anchor  to  wait  for  the  Portsmouth , the  boatmen 
being  instructed,  in  case  of  pursuit,  to  run  the 
boat  ashore,  when  Sauve  qui  peut!%  was  to  be 
the  course  of  proceeding. 

The  agreement  with  Captain  Johnson  had 
been  that  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  to 
make  themselves  known  by  hoisting  a sail,  and 
letting  it  fall  three  times.  About  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Portsmouth  hove  in  sight, 
but  the  custom-house  officers  and  pilot  were  still 
on  board.  Soon,  however,  these  officials  left 
her  in  their  boat,  and  the  brig  bore  down  straight 
toward  them. 

Fontaine’s  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, but  his  pleasure  was  of  short  duration. 
A royal  frigate  of  the  French  navy  appeared, 
and  with  all  sails  set,  came  straight  toward  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  vessels  constantly  kept  on 
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the  coast  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Protestants ; 
when  such  were  taken,  the  women  were  sent  to 
convents,  and  the  men  to  work  in  the  horrible 
galleys. 

The  French  frigate  ordered  the  English  ship 
to  cast  anchor,  boarded  her,  and  searched  every 
nook  and  corner  for  fugitives.  Not  finding  any, 
the  French  captain  ordered  the  Englishman  to 
sail  instantly,  which  order  was  obeyed,  leaving 
the  despairing  Huguenots  behind. 

Fontaine  almost  yielded  to  despair,  but  he 
knelt  and  prayed,  and  was  strengthened.  Sud- 
denly as  the  French  frigate  bore  down  upon 
them,  a feint  suggested  itself. 

“Cover  us  all  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
with  an  old  sail,”  he  Baid  to  the  boatman. 
44  Then  hoist  your  sail  and  go  right  toward  the 
frigate,  pretending  to  endeavor  to  gain  Trera- 
blade.  If  they  hail  you,  say  you  are  from  Ro- 
chelle. If  they  ask  what  you  have  on  board,  say 
nothing  but  ballast ; and  it  would  be  well  for 
you  and  your  son  to  counterfeit  drunkenness, 
tumbling  about  in  the  boat,  and  then  you  can, 
as  if  by  accident,  let  the  sail  fall  three  times,  and 
so  inform  the  English  captain  who  we  are.” 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  the  fugitives 
covered  with  an  old  sail,  and  the  boat  passed 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  frigate,  which  hailed 
her.  The  reply  was  as  Fontaine  had  directed. 

44  But  what  made  you  cast  anchor  ?” 

“I  hoped  the  wind  would  change,  and  we 
conld  make  Trcmblade,  but  it’s  still  too  strong 
for  us.” 

As  he  spoke  the  boatman  cursed  his  son, 
w ho  had  dropped  the  sail,  as  had  been  agreed. 
The  father  left  the  helm  and  pretended  to  strike 
him  with  a rope-end.  The  son  cried  out  lustily, 
and  the  people  in  the  frigate  ordered  the  elder 
to  desist,  or  they  would  come  and  treat  him 
likewise. 

“The  rascal’s  as  drunk  as  a hog,”  said  the 
boatman,  returning  to  the  helm.  “ Hoist  the 
sail  there!” 

The  son  let  it  fall  twice  in  succession,  as  he 
pretended  to  obey. 

* 4 Return  to  Rochelle — the  wind  is  too  rough  I ” 
came  from  the  frigate. 

“ Yes,  Captain,”  said  the  boatman,  joyfully, 
for  that  w as  exactly  the  direction  of  the  English 
ship,  and  the  boat  fled  before  the  wind  toward 
the  Englishman,  through  the  yawning  waves  of 
the  rising  storm.  They  got  safe  on  board  while 
the  frigate  was  still  in  sight,  and  the  brig  in- 
stantly put  to  sea. 

Kneeling  upon  the  spray-covered  deck,  with 
his  arms  around  his  niece  and  bis  betrothed, 
Fontaine  returned  devout  thanks  to  God.  As 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  the  coast  of  France  was 
disappearing  in  the  darkness. 

“Adieu !”  he  said,  sadly,  extending  his  hands 
toward  his  native  soil.  “ Adieu,  forever!”* 

IX. — THE  PRIEST. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  November, 
Messire  Barthelemi  Dupuy  was  informed  that 
the  curd  of  the  neighboring  village  wished  to  see 
* AH  here  related  Is  literally  true. 


him.  This  worthy  man  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Dupuy,  who  had  befriended  him  in  former 
times,  and  he  now  came  to  endeavor  to  make 
his  friend  abjure  and  become  a Catholic. 

For  two  hours  the  worthy  man  continued  his 
assaults  on  the  Protestant  convictions  of  Dupuy, 
with  no  opposition  from  that  gentleman  worthy 
of  attention.  At  last  he  ceased,  and  asked  if 
he  could  still  remain  a schismatic,  and  undergo 
the  terrible  punishment  of  such  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  even  in  the  present  world  ? 

“ My  good  curd,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly,  “ I have 
listened  to  you  with  great  attention,  and  have 
duly  appreciated  your  arguments.  I have  been 
much  struck  with  their  force,  especially  this  one 
in  the  last  clause  of  your  discourse.” 

44 The  future  punishment,  eh?”  sighed  the 
worthy  curd. 

“No,  excuse  me,  the  punishment  my  heresy 
will  entail  upon  me,  ‘even  in  the  present  world,’ 
as  you  say.  Now  that  is  talking  to  the  point ! 
In  other  words,  if  I do  not  abjure,  I shall  be 
tortured,  shot,  or  burnt — is  it  not  so  ?” 

The  cure  shook  his  head,  sadly. 

44 1 very  much  fear  that  it  will  so  result !” 

“And  you  think  I should  abjure?” 

44 1 pray  you  to.” 

“Why,  good  cure?”  said  Dupuy.  “I  am 
unfortunately  a soldier;  I have  a ridiculous, 
absurd,  foolish  partiality  for  not  deserting  my 
colors.  You  see  I have  fought  under  the  Lu- 
theran flag,  and  I must  have  some  reason  to 
change  my  party  and  eiftbrace  the  cause  of  his 
Excellency  the  Pope  of  Rome — the  opposing 
banner.  You  will  excuse  me,  but  this  seems  to 
me  reasonable .” 

4 4 Have  I not  given  you  good  reasons,  my  son  ? 
Have  I not — ” 

44  Talked  about  the  Saints  ? Yes,  a good  deal, 
my  worthy  cure.  But  I have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  to  believe  in  them.  I even  doubt  the 
doctrines  of  Purgatory,  Indulgences,  Absolu- 
tion, and  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 

The  cure  shook  his  head  as  if  these  words  both 
pained  and  shocked  him. 

44  But  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  doubt  these 
tenets  of  the  Holy  Church,  my  son  ?”  he  said. 
44  You  cause  me  very  great  suffering.” 

44 1 am  truly  sorry  ; but  I can  not  say  other- 
wise, though  I fully  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
your  visit.” 

“’Twas  duty!” 

44  Well,  others  would  have  considered  it  dif- 
ferently. They  would  have  endeavored  to  con- 
vert me  by  holding  up  a picture  of  the  fagot  or 
the  halter.  Now  ’tis  probable  that  it  will  come 
to  that,  is  it  not?” 

The  cure  heaved  a deep  sigh. 

44 1 fear  it  is,”  he  said. 

44  And  you  would  be  compelled  to  inform 
upon  mo  ?” 

44 A terrible  duty  again,”  sighed  the  poor 
cure.  “Yet  the  Holy  Father  inculcates  the 
necessity.” 

“ So  that  you,  who  have  eaten  at  my  table, 
taken  my  arm,  talked  familiarly  with  my  wife, 
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and  slept  in  security  beneath  my  roof — you  would 
be  compelled  to  point  me  out  as  a heretic,  to 
bring  the  dragoons  to  my  door — to  lit  the  halter 
round  my  neck,  or  the  fagots  around  my  limbs  I 
This  would  be  your  bounden  duty,  would  it  not, 
Aymer  ?” 

The  old  familiar  name  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  terrific  appeal.  With  bloodless  cheeks, 
brows  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  trembling  lips, 
the  unhappy  cure  murmured, 

“It  would  be  my  duty !” 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly, 
“you  can  scarcely  feel  surprise  when  I hesitate 
to  embrace  a religion  which  makes  such  action 
on  your  part  necessary.  Now  I am  only  a poor 
devil  of  a Huguenot,  you  see ; but  before  I would 
betray  you,  Aymer,  I would  cut  off  my  right 
hand  and  throw  it  in  the  face  of  the  barbarous 
monster,  whether  he  were  Emperor,  Pope,  or 
King,  who  dared  to  tempt  me!” 

“ Oh  my  son ! my  son  1 think  what  you  say ! 
The  Holy  Father — the  Vicegerent  of  God — a 
barbarous  monster !” 

“True,  I was  wrong,”  said  Dupuy,  coldly. 
“That  is  dangerous,  and  ’tis  your  duty  to  in- 
form on  me.” 

“ I must — I should — I will  try  not  to !”  stam- 
mered the  poor  cure.  “ Oh ! why  am  I tried 
thus— with  such  cruelty?  Yes,  Barthfelemi, 
*tis  my  duty,  and  were  you  my  own  mother’s  son 
I must  perform  my  duty  1” 

Dupuy  rose  calmly,  and,  with  a side-look  at 
the  cur£,  said : 

“Perhaps  I might  change  my  views,  good 
father.  Who  knows?  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  His  Majesty’s  safeguard,  which  you 
have  returned  to  me,  expires  to-morrow,  and  the 
question  seriously  occurs — torture  and  death,  or 
the  sacrament?” 

“Oh,  abjure,  my  son ! my  dear  Barthfelemi, 
abjure,  and  save  yourself  and  me  from  agony!” 

“ Well,  who  knows  what  I may  do,  my  good 
Aymer?  Don’t  inform  on  me  until  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  then  you  will  know  my  decision.” 

“ I will  not,”  said  the  poor  cur£ ; “ and  now 
farewell.  Consider  the  life  of  your  immortal 
soul,  my  son.  I will  fast  and  pray  for  you.” 

With  these  words  the  cure  went  sadly  out, 
and  returned  to  the  village. 

X. — THE  ADVOCATE  AND  THE  TAILOB. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  priest, 
Dupuy  sent  a servant  to  the  village  to  request 
the  presence  of  Messire  Agoust,  advocate. 

Agoust  hastened  to  obey,  and  was  closeted 
with  the  master  of  the  chateau  for  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  out,  bowing 
and  scraping,  and  went  away. 

“Aha!”  he  muttered;  “so  we  get  rid  of  you 
at  last,  do  we,  Messire  Barthfelemi  Dupuy  ? I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  I have  not  the  least  intention 
of  informing  on  you.  I buy  your  estate  at  one- 
third  of  its  value,  and  shall  be  the  Seigneur 
Agoust  hereafter,  while,  if  I informed  upon 
you,  the  fine  old  chateau  would  be  escheated 
to  the  crown  and  lost  to  me.  I am  very  well 
content  with  my  bargain,  Messire,  and  will  dis- 


prove the  proverb,  which  declares  that  lawyers 
never  are  honest,  at  least  until  I get  my  title- 
deeds.  I beat  you  down  four  thousand  crowns, 
and  am  well  content,  my  good  Messire  Dupuy.” 

An  hour  afterward  Agoust  returned  with  a 
heftvy  bag  of  gold  at  his  girdle,  which  he  count- 
ed out  before  Dupuy.  He  then  received  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate. 

“A  pleasant  journey,  Messire,”  he  said,  “ to 
you  and  madame.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly,  “for  your 
good  wishes.” 

“Ah!  you  are  not  alarmed,  then,  at  my 
knowledge  of  your  intended  flight  ?” 

“Why  should  I be,  my  good  Messire  Agoust? 
You  are  a sensible  man ; you  have  abjured  to 
retain  your  life  and  property ; you  would  prefer 
buying  my  chateau  at  Velours  at  one-fourth  of 
its  value  rather  than  compromise  upon  seeing 
me  roasted,  eh  ?” 

“ Your  lordship  is  very  profound  in  human 
motives,”  said  the  attorney,  smirking,  “and  I 
swear  you  are  correct.  You  may  go  in  safety 
as  far  as  I am  concerned.” 

And,  bowing,  he  departed. 

“Nevertheless,  I’ll  not  trust  you,  rascal,” 
said  Dupuy,  looking  after  him.  “To-morrow 
your  information  comes  too  late.  "Tis  almost 
dark — time  for  Pourtigot  to  arrive.  Ah ! there 
he  is.” 

Pourtigot  was  the  tailor  of  the  village,  and 
Dupuy  had  ordered  him  to  have  ready  in  six 
hours  the  complete  costume  of  a gentleman’s 
page. 

The  tailor  now  entered,  bowing  and  smiling 
more  impressively  even  than  Agoust  had  done. 

“’Tis  all  prepared,  my  lord,”  he  said,  un- 
rolling the  costume ; “ a beautiful  piece  of  Flan- 
der’s  cloth — most  exquisite.  And  see  this  vel- 
vet.” 

“ It  really  is  very  handsome,”  said  Dupuy, 
negligently,  “and  my  new  page  will  win  the 
heart  of  every  girl  upon  the  village  green ; eh, 
Messire  Pourtigot  ?” 

“At  the  very  least,  I should  say,  my  lord,” 
replied  the  tailor,  bowing.  , 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  Dupuy,  counting  out 
a handful  of  crowns,  “there  is  your  money,  and 
something  more.  If  you  should  chance  to  be 
passing  in  a week  or  so,  call  here  at  my  cha- 
teau, and  you  will  probably  receive  an  order  for 
the  full  costume  of  a gentleman.  It  will  be 
needed.  Good-day,  Messire  Pourtigot.” 

And  Dupuy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  dis- 
missal. Messire  Pourtigot  went  away  over- 
joyed. He  had  received  thrice  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  the  promise  of  a new  order.  “The 
full  costume  of  a gentleman  would  be  needed.” 
It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a digression  to  say 
that  Messire  Agoust  did  not  indorse  the  order- 
only  insulted  the  honest  tailor — the  week  after. 

No  sooner  had  the  man  disappeared  than  Du- 
puy’s  manner  lost  all  its  negligence.  He  rose 
rapidly  to  his  feet,  and  called  “Sus&nne!  Su- 
sanne !” 

The  lovely  woman  appeared  so  suddenly,  that 
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it  was  plain  she  had  been  listening  and  watch- 
ing. 

44  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,”  said  Dupuy, 
hurriedly ; 44  put  on  this  page’s  costume  ; take 
all  your  jewels,  your  Bible,  and  psalm-book,  and 
bring  hither  some  bread  and  wine,  while  I put 
on  my  uniform  and  arm  myself.  Quick ! There 
is  not  a moment  to  lose ! It  is  growing  dark, 
and  before  morning  we  must  be  far  away,  if  we 
would  escape  the  fagot  or  the  gallows.  Lose 
no  time!” 

XI. — THE  FLIGHT  TO  THE  FRONTIER. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  beautiful  woman  re- 
appeared, clad  in  the  rich  page’s  costume  of 
brown  cloth  and  velvet.  It  consisted  of  a coat, 
slashed  and  decorated  with  embroidery,  a long 
waistcoat,  buttoning  nearly  up  to  the  chin,  be- 
neath which  a snowy  ruffle  just  revealed  itself, 
loosely-fitting  knee-breeches,  and  Spanish  shoes 
reaching  midway  to  the  knee.  The  flexible 
tops  of  chamois  leather  could  easily  be  pulled 
up,  so  as  to  protect  the  delicate  limbs  in  riding. 
TTie  beautiful  hair  of  the  young  lady  had  been 
quickly  gathered  up,  and  secured  beneath  the 
dark  cap,  with  its  floating  feather.  This,  and 
a handsome  cloth  cloak  depending  from  one 
shoulder,  completed  the  costume. 

The  Countess,  thus  accoutred,  resembled  a 
small  and  delicate  youth  of  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned figure,  except  that  no  boy,  however  bash- 
ful, ever  blushed  half  so  deeply  as  she  did  when 
her  husband  reappeared. 

“There!  there!  sweet !”  said  Dupuy,  hast- 
ily ; 44  let  us  lose  no  time  in  comments.  Your 
costume  is  unpleasant,  that  is  easy  to  under- 
stand ; but  if  it  takes  you  safely  over  the  front- 
ier, and  gives  you  to  my  arms,  ’twill  answer 
every  purpose.  Let  us  now  hasten  to  swallow 
some  bread  and  wine.  We  shall  need  it.” 

Dupuy,  ordinarily  so  calm  and  resolute,  seemed 
at  this  decisive  moment  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon  of  haste,  almost  of  trepidation.  It  was 
because  all  that  he  held  dearest  in  the  world  was 
staked  upon  the  cast  of  a die : the  events  of  the 
next  few  hours  would  determine  the  complexion 
of  his  whole  future  life. 

He  devoured  the  dry  bread  with  ravenous 
haste,  washed  it  down  with  huge  gulps  of 
wine,  and  forced  the  Countess  to  do  likewise. 

A careless  observer  would  have  said  that  a 
soldier  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  a handsome 
lady’s  page  in  gala  costume,  had  laid  a wager 
who  could  eat  and  drink  the  most  in  a given 
time. 

Dupuy  from  moment  to  moment  raised  his 
head,  paused  in  his  devouring  attack  upon  the 
viands,  and  listened.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  sobbing  of  the  wintry  wind  through  the  ev- 
ergreens and  oaks;  darkness  and  desolation 
seemed  to  reign  over  the  wide  land  and  in  the 
chateau. 

At  last  Dupuy  rose.  Standing  thus  in  the 
rays  of  the  single  lamp  he  presented  a striking 
spectacle.  He  was  clad  in  his  uniform  as  king’s 
guardsman,  and  in  his  belt  was  thrust  the  short 
triangular  sword  which  we  have  so  frequently 


referred  to ; beside  it  were  secured  in  the  same 
manner  three  or  four  heavy  pistols.  Slung  be- 
hind, beneath  his  cloak,  was  the  bag  of  gold 
paid  to  him  by  Agoust. 

As  he  thus  rose  to  his  feet  the  sound  of  hoofs 
was  heard  at  the  back  window. 

Dupuy  looked  cautiously  out,  and  made  a 
sign  of  satisfaction. 

“ It  is  Rayonuct,  ” he  said,  in  a low  tone ; “all 
is  ready.” 

And  drawing  the  Countess  with  his  arm,  he 
took  a last  look  at  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors, 
and  hastily  descended  to  the  court-yard. 

“Make  haste,  Seigneur,”  whispered  the  old 
gray-headed  groom.  44 1 thought  I heard  horses* 
hoofs  in  the  direction  of  the  village.” 

“Ah!  the  dragoons?  Was  there  a clatter?” 

“Yes,  yes,  Seigneur!  Make  haste!  I hear 
them  coming  plainly!” 

Dupuy  raised  the  Countess  into  the  saddle 
with  a single  movement,  and  vaulted  on  his 
own  animal,  which  was  a black  of  great  size 
and  strength. 

“Yes,”  said  Dupuy,  “now  /hear  them  too. 
I hear  Agoust’s  voice,  the  hound ! He  has  be- 
trayed me  ! But  we  have  the  start ! Rayon- 
net,  if  you  would  follow  me,  come  to  Amster- 
dam; you  know  the  way — we  were  there  to- 
gether ! There’s  gold ! Come !” 

“For God’s  sake,  Seigneur!”  cried  the  faith- 
ful servant,  “don’t  think  of  me.  There  they 
are!  They  are  coming  on  like  a whirlwind, 
shouting  fit  to  burst  them ! In  another  moment 
you  are  lost!” 

Dupuy  replied  by  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
toward  the  dragoons,  muttering  an  exclamation 
of  hatred,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  Count- 
ess’s horse. 

In  another  instant  they  were  out  of  the  little 
grassy  court-yard,  and  had  disappeared  like  shad- 
’ owy  phantoms  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of 
the  forest. 

As  they  did  so,  Jarnilloc,  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers,  and  accompanied  by  the  traitor  Agoust, 
burst  into  the  chateau  uttering  howls  of  rage 
and  blood-thirsty  triumph  at  his  anticipated 
vengeance. 

With  a yell  of  furious  joy  he  broke  down  the 
door,  and  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  rushed 
with  curses  and  cries  into  the  great  dining- 
room, whoso  walls  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
terrific,  shouts.  Above,  the  calm,  serene,  old 
nobleman  on  canvas  looked  down  with  a tran- 
quil gaze  upon  the  Beene. 

“Gone !”  cried  Agoust.  44  He  has  fled,  and 
you  are  too  late,  Captain !” 

44  Rascal !”  cried  Jarnilloc,  seizing  the  advo- 
cate by  the  throat,  “this  is  thy  fault!  I will 
squeeze  thy  cursed  eyeballs  out!” 

And  he  grasped  the  advocate’s  throat  until 
he  was  black  in  the  face.  Agoust  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  begged  for  mercy.  He  could  tell  by 
what  road  they  fled,  he  pleaded,  and  they  might 
be  overtaken  ; they  were  only  a man  and  wo- 
man. 

44 Good!”  cried  the  furious  dragoon,  whose 
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rage  and  hatred  gave  him  supernatural  strength 
despite  his  wound.  Six  men  in  the  saddle, 
and  you,  too,  rascally  advocate ! The  rest  stay 
and  cut  to  pieces  every  thing  in  this  cursed 
house  2” 

In  another  moment  Jarnilloc  was  dashing  at 
full  speed  on  the  road  indicated  by  the  despair- 
ing advocate,  who  thus  saw  his  property  ruined, 
but  dared  say  nothing. 

The  road  was  a cross-cut,  debouching  upon 
the  main  highway,  which  Dupuy  must  take  to 
reach  the  frontier;  and  such  was  the  furious 
speed  of  the  troop  that  ere  long  they  saw  the 
moonlight  glimmering  in  the  opening  forest 
above  the  high  road. 

Jarnilloc  uttered  a howl  of  triumph  as  he 
caught  the  sound  of  horses  at  a rapid  gallop. 
Dupuy  and  the  Countess  came  on  at  full  speed, 
and  Jarnilloc  rushed  to  meet  them,  discharging 
his  pistol  at  his  enemy. 

The  ball  missed  Dupuy,  but  struck  the  Count- 
ess full  in  the  breast.  The  delicate  form  reeled 
in  the  saddle,  and  fell  forward  on  the  horse’s 
mane. 

Dupuy  tittered  a hoarse  roar,  and  leveled  his 
pistol  at  Jarnilloc.  The  ball  pierced  his  heart, 
and  letting  the  bridle  fall,  the  captain  of  dra- 
goons rolled  beneath  his  horse’s  feet — dead. 

Dupuy 's  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and 
seizing  with  his  left  hand  the  Countess’s  bridle, 
he  passed  like  a thunder-bolt  through  his  ene- 
mies, dealing  mortal  blows  as  he  passed — and 
in  a moment  his  splendid  animal  had  borne  him 
beyond  danger. 

4 4 Oh,  my  God ! ” he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  form 
of  the  Countess  rise  erect,  4 4 you  are  not  wound- 
ed, wife  ?” 

4 4 God  spared  me!”  said  the  lady,  taking 
from  her  bosom  her  book  of  Psalms.  44  See,  the 
ball  struck  this,  and  I am  unhurt!” 

44  Praise  the  Lord,  O my  soul!”  cried  the 
Huguenot,  4 4 Blessed  be  his  holy  name!  Now 
let  us  ride !“ 

And,  followed  by  the  dragoons  uttering,  yells 
of  rage,  Dupuy  and  the  Countess  drove  their 
fine  animals  to  furious  speed;  and  at  every 
bound  increased  the  distance  between  them- 
selves and  their  pursuers. 

44 1 would  have  turned  and  died  yonder,  in 
the  midst  of  my  enemies,”  said  Dupuy.  “I 
should  never  have  survived  you.  But  we  are 
saved ! ” 

And  they  continued  their  flight — the  cries  of 
their  pursuers  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as 
they  dashed  on. 

Almost  without  stopping  to  procure  food — 
looking  upon  every  side  for  enemies — trembling 
at  the  very  sound  of  their  horses’  hoofs — and 
praying,  even  during  their  headlong  career,  to 
the  God  of  their  faith  to  preserve  them,  and  con- 
duct them  safely  to  the  land  of  promise  which 
they  fled  to,  rather  than  abjure  their  religion — 
thus,  weary  and  faint,  but  with  no  thought  of 
yielding,  with  forms  drooping  in  the  saddle  but 
still  bent  to  the  task — in  this  manner  did  the 
fugitives  pass  over  league  after  league,  and 


through  province  after  province,  and  finally 
neared  the  frontier. 

They  were  about  to  pass  the  station  where 
the  Custom-house  officers  and  a body  of  troops 
were  posted  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom, when  suddenly  a dragoon,  mounted  upon 
a powerful  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  way. 

Dupuy  collected  all  his  resolution  to  meet  this 
conclusive  trial. 

“Stop,  Messire!”  said  the  dragoon;  44 be 
pleased  to  check  yonr  horse.  No  one  passes 
here  without  giving  an  account  of  himself. 
Come  with  me.” 

44 1 will  do  nothing  of  the  sort!”  said  Du- 
puy. 

44  Ah,  my  good  gentleman;  then  I will  ar- 
rest you!” 

“ You  will  not  presume  to,”  returned  Dupuy, 
drawing  his  triangular  sword  with  his  right  hand 
and  presenting  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
other.  41  Now,  Messire  dragoon',  I am  one  of 
the  King’s  guardsmen,  as  yon  see  by  my  uniform, 
and  I am  on  the  King’s  business.  You  stop  me 
at  your  peril!” 

The  soldier  drew  back  with  a low  bow.  He 
could  not  read,  but  he  recognized  the  royal  seal, 
and  the  name  of  the  great  divinity  “Louis.” 
He  would  as  soon  have  endeavored  to  dispute 
the  will  of  a god. 

44 Pass,  Messire,”  he  said,  “ and  pardon  my 
challenge.  We  are  good  soldiers  of  his  Majes- 
ty, and  would  be  sorry  to  cause  you  any  incon- 
venience in  dispatching  the  King’s  business.  If 
your  lordship  would  like  to  stop  and  empty  a 
cup,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  yon. 
Your  guardsman’s  uniform  is  quite  sufficient  in- 
troduction 1” 

44  Thanks,”  said  Dupuy,  “ but  I must  hasten 
on.” 

“ So  quick  ? Your  page  looks  weary — a very 
handsome  boy  ! Come,  Messire  page ! induce 
the  Seigneur  to  draw  rein  for  a moment.” 

“I  can  not,  Sieur.” 

“ Ah!  he  is  a determined  master,  is  he?” 
said  the  dragoon,  smiling. 

“ A veiy  good  master,  Messire.” 

“ Perhaps  something  more,”  laughed  the  sol- 
dier, keenly  scrutinizing  the  feminine  figure  of 
the  Countess.  4 4 Seigneur  guardsman,  you  have 
really  a beautiful  companion  there.” 

“ Companion?” 

“Yes ! Why  ’tis  plain  your  page  is  nothing 
less  than  a girl.” 

“Pshaw,  Messire!  what  $re  yon  dreaming 
of?  But  I have  no  time  to  talk!  Give  you 
good-day,  Messire — 1 have  the  honor  to  salute 
you ! ” 

And  making  a sign  to  his  pretended  page, 
Dupuy  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  passed  on  at 
full  speed,  accompanied  by  the  Countess.  In 
half  an  hour  they  passed  beneath  the  dense  fo- 
liage of  a wood  of  Germany,  checked  their  foam- 
ing horses  in  a secluded  glade,  and  looking 
around  saw  that  no  signs  of  man  were  visible. 

They  were  saved ! 

Dupuy  tied  the  panting  animals  to  a tree, 
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lifted  his  wife  from  the  saddle,  and  in  an  instant 
she  was  weeping  in  his  arms,  pressed  to  his  beat- 
ing heart. 

“ 4 1 waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  in- 
clined unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry,’  ” said  the 
soldier.  44  4 He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 
horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my 
feet  upon  a rock.  He  called  me — then  said  1, 
Lo,  I come.*  ” 

44  4 Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from 
me,  O Lord,’”  murmured  the  weeping  Count- 
ess; 44  ‘let  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth 
continually  preserve  me.*  ” 

And  the  true  wife  clung  closer  to  her  true 
husband. 

And  there  iu  the  silent  wood,  the  brave 
soldier  and  devoted  woman  knelt,  and  offered 
up  a prayer  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance. 
In  those  days  strong  men  prayed,  and  died  or 
left  lands  and  country  for  their  faith,  and  God 
gave  them  duly  the  fruition  of  the  promise  of 
the  44  life  that  now  is”  even. 

Heart  pressed  to  heart,  the  good  Seigneur 
Dupuy  and  his  brave  wife  prayed  long  and 
fervently,  and  then  rose  and  went  upon  their 
way. 

XII. — IN  VIRGINIA. 

Our  true  chronicle  is  told ; and  we  need  not 
pause  to  comment  on  it  here,  or  point  the  spirit 
and  the  moral. 

Long  years  afterward  in  Monican-town,  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  James  River,  in  Virginia, 
an  aged  soldier  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  with  a 
kneeling  woman  weeping  at  his  side,  and  chil- 
dren watching  the  pale  face  through  tears. 

“Don't  cry,  Susanne,”  said  Messire  Dupuy. 
44 1 am  only  going  home,  whither  you,  true 
wife,  will  follow  me.  Do  you  know  what  we 
said  in  the  woods  of  Germany  ? 4 1 waited 

patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.’  Blessed  bo  his  name  I 
In  him  and  the  blessed  Jesus  is  my  trust — I 
who  have  lived  and  now  die  a true  Huguenot!” 

The  faint  voice  faltered,  and  a ray  of  sun- 
light falling  on  the  snowy  hair,  lit  it  up  glo- 
riously. 

44  And  to  you,  my  children,”  continued  the 
dying  gentleman,  4 4 1.  bequeath  an  untainted 
name,  which  you  in  turn  should  bear  worthily. 
Jacques,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  eldest, 
44  take  my  old  sword  there,  and  make  use  of  it 
in  a good  cause  only ; it  has  never  been  drawn 
in  a bad  one.  Fight  for  your  country  and 
your  faith,  so  God  shall  bless  you.  Imitate 
your  godfather,  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine,  of 
noble  memory.  And  now,  my  children,  take 
my  blessing.” 

They  knelt  with  sobs,  and  the  hand  of  the 
dying  soldier  rested  in  turn  upon  every  fore- 
head. 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered  he  fell  faintly 
back,  and  a sigh  only  marked  the  passage  of 
the  true  gentleman  from  earth  to  heaven — from 
time  to  eternity. 

It  was  the  bright  sunshine  of  Virginia,  the 
new  land,  which  rested  last  upon  hh  forehead: 


but  this  was  his  home  now,  loved  and  cherished 
like  the  old,  old  home  in  France. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a true  Huguenot. 
No  better  epitaph  is  needed. 

ANECDOTES  OF  LORD  RAGLAN. 

DOES  any  body  know  who  Lord  Raglan  was  ? 

Was  he  a general  under  Cornwallis  in  the 
Revolutionary  war?  or  did  he  fight  Napoleon  in 
Spain  ? or  who  was  he  ? It  is  so  long  since  one 
heard  of  him,  that  perhaps  none  but  very  learned 
persons  ought  to  be  expected  to  remember  his 
history.  It  is  actually  twenty  months  since  he 
died ; and  twenty  months  in  the  present  age  are 
as  long  as  twenty  years — bah!  two  hundred 
years  of  olden  time. 

Here  is  a book  written  by  one  of  his  staff 
officers  for  the  double  purpose  of  poking  sharp 
sticks  at  the  French,  and  vindicating  the  char- 
acter of  Lord  Raglan.  It  is  a quiet,  gentle- 
manly-snobbish book.  The  author  admits  that, 
under  a severe  pressure  of  circumstances,  gen- 
tlemen may  occasionally  earn  a livelihood  out 
of  the  army ; but  he  thinks  that  such  cases  are 
very  rare.  As  a general  rule,  people  must  either 
be  officers  or  nobodies.  Either  the  sword  and 
cocked  hat,  or  the  spade  and  shovel.  No  mid- 
dle class.  It  is  this  author’s  intention,  when 
he  becomes  Prime  Minister  of  his  happy  Isle,  to 
put  down  that  abominable  institution  called  a 
free  press.  Our  British  contemporaries  are  fore- 
warned. The  “staff  officer”  has  borne  them 
long  enough;  let  them  amend  while  it  is  yet 
time. 

To  do  the  staff  officer  justice,  he  is  a modest 
man,  so  far  as  his  personal  merits  are  concern- 
ed ; he  doesn’t  tell  us  how  brave  he  was,  or  how 
many  Russians  he  killed  on  this  or  that  occasion. 
His  example  in  this  respect  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  military  writers.  What  praise  ho 
has  to  spare  is  placed  at  the  service  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan. There  is  an  air  of  truth  about  his  de- 
scriptions. Serving  on  the  staff,  he  was  enabled 
to  know  more  of  the  English  general  than  many 
who  have  written  about  him;  and  as,  in  this 
country,  the  impression  left  on  people’s  minds 
by  the  articles  from  the  London  journals  which 
have  been  copied  into  our  own  presses  is  not 
particularly  favorable  to  his  Lordship,  perhaps 
it  is  but  fair  to  give  a few  of  the  anecdotes  on  the 
other  side. 

The  general  idea  circulated  by  the  French 
and  English  press  during  the  lajte  war,  was  that 
Lord  Raglan  w as  a slow  coach.  The  Baron  dc 
Bazan court,  in  his  epic  on  the  war,  elaborately 
insinuates  this.  This  staff  officer  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Lord  Raglan  was  really  a fire- 
eater — that  ho  iusisted  on  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  in  opposition  to  the  French  ; that  he 
insisted  on  the  rapid  march  to  Sebastopol,  in 
spite  of  their  objections  ; that  he  wanted  to  as- 
sault on  arrival,  but  was  overruled  by  his  allies ; 
that  ho  urged  an  assault  after  Inkermann,  but 
was  again  thwarted  by  Canrobert ; that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  intercourse  with  that  unfortunate 
officer  was  entreaty  on  his  side— timidity,  inde- 
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cision,  and  delay  on  that  of  his  French  ally. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  staff  officer  is  right.  Pe- 
lissier  was  the  only  man  of  rim  the  French  had 
in  the  Crimea,  and  he  and  Lord  Raglan  were 
always  fast  friends. 

He  was  a man  of  extraordinary  good-nature 
and  amiability.  Never  once  during  his  many 
disputes  with  the  French  generals  did  he  offend 
any  one ; in  his  own  army  he  was  beloved.  His 
own  carriage  was  always  used  for  wounded  offi- 
cers ; his  servants  and  horses  were  perpetually 
at  work  for  other  people.  His  staff  were  furious 
with  the  correspondents  of  the  London  papers 
for  abusing  him  ; their  censures  never  ruffled 
him,  nor  did  he  ever  retaliate  in  any  way.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a party  of  lookers-on  crowded 
unpleasantly  round  him  at  a battle,  his  aids  pro- 
posed to  order  them  off.  44  No,  no,*’  said  Lord 
Raglan,  with  a smile ; “we  will  get  under  fire, 
and  then  you  may  depend  upon  it  all  who  are 
not  obliged  to  stay  will  depart.”  The  staff 
moved  forward  accordingly,  and  in  one  minute 
from  the  first  shot  there  was  not  an  44  outsider” 
to  be  seen. 

On  another  occasion,  as  Lord  Raglan  and  his 
staff  were  watching  a critical  movement,  there 
suddenly  appeared  a man  on  a small  white  pony, 
riding  at  full  gallop  toward  them.  The  horse 
had  his  head  down,  so  had  the  man ; he  was 
evidently  bent  on  something  desperate.  It  pos- 
sibly occurred  to  some  of  the  officers  that  this 
might  be  some  crazy  Russian,  intent  on  killing 
the  English  general ; but  they  let  him  come  on, 
at  a tearing  pace,  dashing  headlong  through  the 
escort  and  skirmishers.  A few  paces  beyond, 
while  they  were  looking  at  him,  his  saddle  sud- 
denly slipped  off,  and  the  rider  was  rolled  in  the 
mud.  “Who  is  that  very  singular  person?” 
inquired  every  body.  One  of  the  staff  happen- 
ed to  know  him,  and  informed  Lord  Raglan  that 
it  was  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of  Eothen. 
“Ah!”  said  the  General,  “a  most  charming 
man.”  And  he  rode  up,  inquired  whether  the 
fallen  author  were  hurt,  and  insisted  on  his 
taking  one  of  his  horses. 

With  his  comrades-in-arms  he  was  gentle  as  a 
woman.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  he 
took  leave  of  St.  Arnaud,  on  his  way  to  his 
death.  When  Canrobert  gave  up  the  command 
of  the  array  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
same  respect  ns  he  had  paid  him  previously ; 
which  so  affected  the  poor  French  general  that 
he  could  not  help  saying,  “ You,  milord,  are  the 
same  to  me  in  adversity  as  you  were  in  prosper- 
ity ; it  is  not  so  with  other  men.”  Even  in  deal- 
ing with  so  intractable  an  imbecile  as  Lord 
Lucan,  and  so  tiresome  a bungler  as  Admiral 
Dundas,  he  was  always  kind,  and  gentle,  and 
considerate.  Under  fire  during  an  action,  he 
never  noticed  that  men  were  shot  down  by  his 
side  ; but  after  each  affair  he  visited  every  hos- 
pital and  wounded  officer,  and  was  as  happy 
as  the  elder  Napoleon  in  his  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. 

This  habit  of  his  of  getting  under  fire  was  so 
inveterate  that  the  Fremtfi  used  to  say,  “Milord 


rather  likes  being  under  fire  than  otherwise.” 
At  Inkermann  he  was  exposed  during  the  whole 
action,  and  a party  of  Russian  riflemen  made  a 
target  of  his  staff.  Several  officers  had  fallen, 
when  one  of  the  survivors  ventured  to  suggest 
to  his  Lordship  that  their  position  was  danger- 
ous. “Why,  yes,”  answered  Lord  Raglan, 
“they  seem  to  be  firing  at  us  a little,  but  I get 
a better  view  of  the  battle  from  here.”  And  he 
staid  where  he  was,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
the  staff 

It  was  at  that  same  battle  that  a sergeant  of 
fusileers,  drawing  himself  up  to  salute  Lord 
Raglan  as  he  passed,  had  his  cap  knocked  off  by 
a round  Bhot.  The  man  picked  up  his  cap, 
dusted  it  on  his  knee,  put  it  on,  and  completed 
his  salute.  “ A near  thing  that,  my  man,”  said 
Lord  Raglan  with  a laugh.  “Yes,  my  lord; 
but  a miss  is  as  good  as  a mile,”  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

At  the  ill-starred  assault  of  the  18th  June, 
Lord  Raglan  and  General  Jones  took  up  their 
position  in  a mortar  battery.  Shot  and  shell 
came  flying  round  them  so  thick  that  Lord  Rag- 
lan made  all  his  officers  lie  down.  He  and 
Jones  leaned  over  the  parapet  to  watch.  They 
talked,  we  learn,  very  calmly  and  quietly  while 
that  terrible  assault  was  being  made,  with  the 
round  shot  and  Minie'  balls  singing  incessantly 
round  their  heads,  till  General  Jones  was 
knocked  down  by  a piece  of  shell.  One  can 
fancy  the  feelings  of  die  young  officers  as  they 
looked  up  from  their  shelter  at  those  two  weath- 
er-beaten, grizzly  heads,  so  cool  and  quiet  in  that 
terrible  moment,  and  so  unconscious  of  the  hafl 
of  shot.  Even  Napoleon  required  to  allay  his 
excitement  by  taking  snuff. 

Now  that  our  European  friends  are  all  at 
peace  once  more,  they  must  look  back,  one  would 
think,  with  some  feeling  of  horror  at  this  war. 
There  was  young  Try  on  (a  connection,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  famous  governor  of  more  than  one 
of  the  American  colonies  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution), a vety  fine  fellow  we  are  told : he  was 
a dead  shot,  and,  though  he  was  killed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  siege,  he  boasted  that  he  had 
shot  with  his  own  hand  over  a hundred  Rus- 
sians. At  Inkermann  he  took  up  his  station  on 
an  eminence,  with  two  men  to  load  for  him,  and 
shot  from  thirty  to  forty  Russians  in  little  more 
than  an  hour. 

This  staff  officer  was  evidently  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  the  papers  used  to  say,  couldn’t 
breakfast  comfortably  till  they  had  “potted”  a 
Russian.  He  says  quietly,  “A  man  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade  made  a good  shot  to-day.  Seeing 
a Cossack  officer  on  a white  horse  at  a consider- 
able distance,  he  thought  he  might  as  w ell  knock 
him  over.  He  accordingly  fired,  and  the  mam 
fell,  the  horse  trotting  away.  The  distance  was 
said  to  be  upward  of  1300  yards.”  The  staff 
officer  is  impartial  in  his  commendation.  He 
adds  that  a Russian  did  just  as  well  a day  or 
two  before.  “A  French  officer  of  engineers 
was  making  a recon noissance  of  the  enemy’s 
works  at  a distance  of  nearly  a mile.  The  Bns- 
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sians  fired  a gun  at  him,  his  leg  was  taken  off 
by  a round  shot,  and  he  bled  to  death  before  he 
could  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  ” Pleasan  t work ! 

Poor  Lord  Raglan ! Up  every  morning  be- 
fore daylight,  writing  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
breakfast ; after  a hasty  cup  of  coffee,  visits  from 
Quarter-Master  General,  Adjutant  General, 
General  of  Engineers,  officer  commanding  the 
Artillery,  Commissary  General,  Inspector  of 
Hospitals,  with  each  of  whom  there  was  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  transact ; then  more  writ- 
ing till  1 or  2 p.m.,  when  the  brigade  and  division 
officers  were  received ; this  over,  he  rode  till 
dusk  through  the  camp,  visiting  hospitals,  camps, 
new  regiments,  sick  officers ; then  more  writing 
till  8 p.m.,  the  dinner  hour;  after  dinner,  busi- 
ness with  the  staff,  orders  for  next  day  ; and  the 
day  closed  as  it  began  with  writing  often  till 
past  midnight.  A contrast  this  sort  of  life  with 
that  of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  olden  times, 
who  could  hardly  sign  their  names,  or  who  de- 
spised a man  who  could  use  a pen ! Wonder 
if  Napoleon  wrote  much ! 

Such  labor  naturally  fell  heavy  on  a man 
who  had  been  in  his  prime  of  youth  at  Water- 
loo. Cares  and  anxieties — the  clamor  of  the 
press  at  home,  not  unnaturally,  though  perhaps 
unjustly,  making  him  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  the  system — the  loss  of  friends  by  daily  casu- 
alties— wore  the  old  General  gradually  away. 
One  is  deeply  affected  by  some  of  the  later  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  Returning  slowly  and  sadly 
to  head-quarters  after  the  repulse  of  the  18th 
June,  in  which  he  had  seen  his  friends  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  prestige  of  his  army  almost  broken, 
he  found,  on  arrival,  that  the  mail  from  England 
had  just  arrived.  The  first  letter  ho  opened 
contained  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  only 
surviving  sister. 

Then  Estcourt — an  old  and  dear  friend — fell 
hopelessly  ill.  Lord  Raglan  went  to  see  him, 
and  took  leave  of  him,  deeply  affected.  He  in- 
tended to  have  gone  to  his  funeral,  and  dressed 
for  the  purpose;  but  at  the  last  moment  his 
fortitude  gave  way,  and  he  wras  quite  overcome. 
The  hand  of  death  was  iy>on  himself.  That 
evening  he  fell  ill.  Two  days  afterward,  hav- 
ing sunk  very  low,  he  collected  his  remaining 
strength,  and  told  Colonel  Steele,  his  Secretary, 
partly  in  words  and  partly  by  signs,  that  he 
thought  a telegraphic  message  should  be  sent  to 
England  requesting  that  a new  commander-in- 
chief be  appointed.  The  morning  after  his 
death  all  the  general  officers  collected  round 
his  bedside  to  see  his  body ; there  was  not  one 
of  the  gray,  hard,  old  soldiers  who  did  not  give 
way  at  the  sight.  Pelissier  stood  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  the  bedside,  crying  like  a child. 

Of  this  great  man,  who  is  yet  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  history,  the  staff  officer  tells 
a story  which,  we  believe,  has  never  appeared  in 
print  before.  On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  as- 
sault on  the  Mamelon,  just  as  General  Pelissier 
was  mounting  his  horse  to  witness  the  attack, 
be  received  a telegraphic  message  from  the  Em- 
peror ordering  him  on  no  account  tqpssault  the 
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Mamelon,  as  such  a step  could  not  fail  to  be*  at- 
tended with  defeat  and  disaster.  General  Pe- 
lissier  put  the  message  in  his  pocket  without 
speaking,  went  off  and  took  the  Mamelon  ; then, 
on  his  return  home,  showed  the  message  in  tri- 
umph to  his  staff. 

We  may  admire  Raglan;  but  there  is  some- 
thing Jacksonian  in  Pelissier  which  stamps  him 
as  the  right  man  for  such  a business  as  a siege 
of  Sebastopol. 

BY  THOMAS  fiAUlNUTON  Wa  CAUL  AY. 

LIVER  GOLDSMITH  w'as  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  of  a Protestant  and  Saxon 
family  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protestant  and 
Saxon  families,  been,  in  troubled  times,  har- 
assed and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  population. 

His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith,-  studied  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of 
Elphin,  became  attached  to  the  daughter  of  the 
schoolmaster,  married  her,  took  orders,  and  set- 
tled at  a place  called  Pallas  in  the  county  of 
Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  supported 
his  wife  and  children  on  what  he  could  earn, 
partly  as  a curate  and  partly  as  a farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  No- 
vember, 1728.  That  spot  was  then,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  almost  as  remote  from  the 
busy  and  splendid  capital  in  which  his  later 
years  w’ere  passed,  as  any  clearing  in  Upper 
Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Australasia  now  is. 

Even  at  this  day  those  enthusiasts  who  venture 
to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  are  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their 
journey  on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  far  from  any 
high  road,  on  & dreary  plain  which,  in  wet 
weather,  is  often  a lake.  The  lanes  would 
break  any  jaunting  car  to  pieces;  and  there 
are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  which  the  most 
strongly-built  wheels  can  not  be  dragged. 

When  Oliver  was  still  a child  his  father  was 
presented  to  a living  worth  about  £200  a year, 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  The  family  ac- 
cordingly quitted  their  cottage  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  a spacious  house  on  a frequented  road, 
near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was 
taught  his  letters  by  a maid-servant,  and  was 
sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a village  school  kept 
by  an  old  quarter-master  on  half-pay,  who  pro- 
fessed to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  stories  about  ghosts,  banshees,  and  fair- 
ies, about  the  great  Rapparce  chiefs,  Baldearg 
O’Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the 
exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuieh,  and  the  glorious  disaster  of 
Brihuega.  This  man  must  have  been  of  the 
Protestant  religion ; but  he  was  of  the  aborig- 
inal race,  and  not  only  spoke  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, but  could  pour  forth  unpremeditated 
Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and  through 
life  continued  to  be,  a passionate  admirer  of  the 
Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  compositions 
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of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose  harp 
he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver, 
though  by  birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though 
connected  by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established 
Church,  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  that  con- 
temptuous antipathy  with  which,  in  his  days,  the 
ruling  minority  in  Ireland  too  generally  regard- 
ed the  subject  majority.  So  far  indeed  was  he 
from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
caste  to  which  he  belonged  that  he  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Mem- 
ory, and,  even  when  George  the  Third  was  on 
the  throne,  maintained  that  nothing  but  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  dynasty  could  save 
the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old 
soldier  Goldsmith  was  removed  in  his  ninth 
year.  He  went  to  several  grammar-schools 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages.  His  life  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  happy.  He  had,  as  appears  from 
the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at  Knowle,  features 
harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had  set 
its  mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
His  stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  to- 
gether. Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown 
to  personal  defects;  and  the  ridicule  excited 
by  poor  Oliver’s  appearance  was  heightened  by 
a peculiar  simplicity  and  a disposition  to  blun- 
der which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He  became 
the  common  butt  of  boys  and  masters,  w*as  point- 
ed at  as  a fright  in  the  play-ground,  and  flogged 
as  a dunce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  those  who  once  derided  him 
ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his 
early  years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets 
which  had  dropped  from  him,  and  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a quar- 
ter of  a century  later,  to  indicate  the  powers 
which  produced  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  the 
Deserted  Village. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a sizar.  The  sizars 
paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  lit- 
tle for  lodging ; but  they  had  to  perform  some 
menial  services  from  which  they  have  long  been 
relieved.  They  swept  the  court : they  carried 
up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows’  table,  and  changed 
the  plates  and  poured  out  the  ale  of  the  rulers 
of  the  society.  Goldsmith  was  quartered,  not 
alone,  in  a garret,  on  the  window  of  which  his 
name,  scrawled  by  himself,  is  still  read  with  in- 
terest. From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the  wool- 
sack or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Gold- 
smith, while  he  suffered  all  the  humiliations, 
threw  away  all  the  advantages  of  his  situation. 
He  neglected  the  studies  of  the  place,  stood  low 
at  the  examinations,  was  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  his  class  for  playing  the  buffoon  in 
the  lecture-room,  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
pumping  on  a constable,  and  was  caned  by  a 
brutal  tutor  for  giving  a ball  in  the  attic  story 
of  the  college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels 
from  the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a life 


divided  between  squalid  distress  and  squalid 
dissipation,  his  father  died,  leaving  a mere  pit- 
tance. The  youth  obtained  his  bachelor’s  de- 
gree, and  left  the  university.  During  some 
time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his  widowed 
mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He  was  now 
in  his  twenty-first  year ; it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  do  something;  and  his  education 
seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to 
dress  himself  in  gaudy  colors,  of  which  he  was 
as  fond  as  a magpie,  to  take  a hand  at  cards,  to 
sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in 
summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn 
without  success.  He  applied  for  ordination; 
but,  as  he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was 
speedily  turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace. 
He  then  became  tutor  in  an  opulent  family,  but 
soon  quitted  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  play.  Then  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  with  much 
satisfaction,  saw  him  set  out  for  Cork  on  a good 
horse,  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  But 
in  six  weeks  h^came  back  on  a miserable  hack, 
without  a penny,  and  informed  his  mother  that 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage, 
having  got  a fair  wind  while  he  was  at  a party 
of  pleasure,  had  sailed  without  him.  Then  he 
resolved  to  study  the  law.  A generous  kinsman 
advanced  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  Gold- 
smith went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a gam- 
ing house,  and  lost  every  shilling.  He  then 
thought  of  medicine.  A small  purse  was  made 
up ; and  in  his  twenty- fourth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he  passed  eight- 
een months  in  nominal  attendance  on  lectures, 
and  picked  up  some  superficial  information  about 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he  went 
to  Leyden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He 
left  that  celebrated  university — the  third  uni- 
versity at  which  he  had  resided — in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  without  a degree,  with  the  merest 
smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with  no 
property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His 
flute,  however,  proved  a useful  friend.  He 
rambled  on  foot  through  Flanders,  Frante,  and 
Switzerland,  playing  tunes  which  every  where 
set  the  peasantry  dancing,  and  which  often  pro- 
cured for  him  a supper  and  a bed.  He  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  perform- 
ances, indeed,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ians ; but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms  which 
he  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  stories  which  he 
told  about  this  part  of  his  life  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution;  for  strict  veracity 
was  never  one  of  his  virtues ; and  a man  who 
is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he 
talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith,  in- 
deed, w as  so  regardless  of  truth  ns  to  assert  in 
print  that  he  was  present  at  a most  interesting 
conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle, 
and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  Faris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was  with- 
in a hundred  leagues  of  Paris  daring  the  whole 
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time  which  Goldsmith  passed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

In  1 756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  with- 
out a shilling,  without  a friend,  and  without  a 
calling.  He  had,  indeed,  if  his  own  un  sap- 
ported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Padua  a doctor’s  degree  ; but 
this  dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to  him.  In 
England  his  flute  was  not  in  request:  there 
were  no  convents ; and  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  a series  of  desperate  expedients. 
He  turned  strolling  player;  but  his  face  and 
figure  were  ill-suited  to  the  boards  even  of  the 
humblest  theatre.  He  pounded  drugs  and  ran 
about  London  with  phials  for  charitable  chem- 
ists. He  joined  a swarm  of  beggars,  which 
made  its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a time 
usher  of  a school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  hu- 
miliations of  this  situation  so  keenly,  that  he 
thought  it  a promotion  to  be  permitted  to  earn 
his  bread  as  a bookseller’s  hack ; but  ho  soon 
found  the  new  yoke*  more  galling  than  the  old 
one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again. 
He  obtained  a medical  appointment  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  East  India  Company;  but  the  ap- 
pointment was  speedily  revoked.  Why  it  was 
revoked  we  are  not  told.  The  subject  was  one 
on  which  he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  himself  at 
Surgeons’  Hall  for  examination,  as  mate  to  a 
naval  hospital.  Even  to  so  humble  a post  he 
was  found  unequal.  By  this  time  the  school- 
master whom  he  had  served  for  a morsel  of 
food  and  the  third  part  of  a bed,  was  no  more. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  return  to  the  lowest 
drudgery  of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a gar- 
ret in  a miserable  court,  to  which  he  had  to 
climb  from  the  brink  of  Fleet  Ditch  by  a dizzy 
ladder  of  flagstones  called  Breakneck  Steps. 
The  court  and  the  ascent  have  long  disap- 
peared; but  old  Londoners  well  remember 
both.  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer 
sat  down  to  toil  like  a galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the 
press  some  things  which  have  survived,  and 
many  which  have  perished.  He  produced  ar- 
ticles for  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers ; 
children’s  books,  which,  bound  in  gilt  paper 
and  adorned  with  hideous  wood-cuts,  appeared 
in  the  window  of  the  once  far-famed  shop  at 
the  comer  of  Saint  Paul’s  Churchyard ; An  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Eu- 
rope, which,  though  of  little  or  no  value,  is 
still  reprinted  among  his  works  ; a Life  of  Beau 
Nash,  which  is  not  reprinted,  though  it  well 
deserves  to  be  so ; a superficial  and  incorrect, 
but  very  readable,  History  of  England,  in  a 
series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by 
a nobleman  to  his  son ; and  some  very  lively 
and  amusing  Sketches  of  London  Society,  in  a 
series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by 
a Chinese  traveler  to  his  friends.  All  these 
works  were  anonymous;  but  some  of  them 
were  well  known  to  be  Goldsmith’s;  and  he 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  book- 


sellers for  whpm  he  drudged.  He  was,  indeed, 
emphatically  a popular  writer.  For  accurate 
research  or  grave  disquisition  ho  was  not  well 
qualified  by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew 
nothing  accurately  : his  reading  had  been  desul- 
tory ; nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on  what  ho 
had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world ; 
but  he  had  noticed  and  retained  little  more  of 
what  he  had  seen  than  some  grotesque  incidents 
and  characters  which  happened  to  strike  his 
fancy.  But,  though  his  mind  was  very  scantily 
stored  with  materials,  he  used  what  materials 
he  had  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a wonder- 
ful effect.  There  have  been  many  greater 
writers  ; but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more 
uniformly  agreeable.  His  style  was  always 
pure  and  easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  point- 
ed and  energetic.  His  narratives  were  always 
amusing,  his  descriptions  always  picturesque, 
his  humor  rich  and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an 
occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness.  About 
every  thing  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a certain  natural  grace  and  decorum, 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a man  a great  part 
of  whose  life  had  been  passed  among  thieves 
and  beggars,  street-walkers  and  merry-andrews, 
in  those  squalid  dens  which  are  the  reproach 
of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  widened.  He  was 
introduced  to  Johnson,  who  was  then  consid- 
ered as  the  first  of  living  English  writers ; to 
Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters ; and  to 
Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  but 
had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  writ- 
ings and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation. 
With  these  eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  in- 
timate. In  1763  he  was  one  of  the  nine  origin- 
al members  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  which 
has  sometimes  been  Called  the  Literary  Club, 
but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The 
Club. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  mis- 
erable dwelling  at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps, 
and  had  taken  chambers  in  the  more  civilized 
region  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  he  was  still 
often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts.  Toward  the 
close  of  1764  bis  rent  was  so  long  in  arrear  that 
his  landlady  one  morning  called  in  the  help  of 
a sheriff’s  officer.  The  debtor,  in  great  per- 
plexity, dispatched  a messenger  to  Johnson ; 
and  Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often 
surly,  sent  back  the  messenger  with  a guinea, 
and  promised  to  follow  speedily.  He  came, 
and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the 
guinea,  and  was  railing  at  the  landlady  over  a 
bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the  cork  into 
the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  consider 
calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Gold- 
smith said  that  he  had  a novel  ready  for  the 
press.  Johnson  glanced  at  the  manuscript, 
saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,  took  it 
to  a bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  money.  The  rent  was  paid  ; 
and  the  sheriff’s  officer  withdrew.  According 
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to  one  story,  Goldsmith  gave  his  landlady  a 
sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him  ; ac- 
cording to  another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining 
him  in  a bow  1 of  punch.  Both  stories  are  prob- 
ably true.  The  novel  which  was  thus  ushered 
into  the  world  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared 
in  print  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith’s 
literary  life.  In  Christmas  week,  1764,  he  pub- 
lished a poem,  entitled  the  Traveler.  It  was 
the  first  w ork  to  w'hich  he  had  put  his  name ; 
and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a le- 
gitimate English  classic.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  skillful  critics  was,  that  nothing  finer  had 
appeared  in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad.  In  one  respect  the  Traveler  differs 
from  all  Goldsmith’s  other  writings.  In  gen- 
eral his  designs  were  bad,  and  his  execution 
good.  In  the  Traveler,  the  execution,  though 
deserving  of  much  praise,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  a plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated 
on  a crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where 
three  great  countries  meet,  ldoks  down  on  the 
boundless  prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage, 
recalls  the  varieties  of  scenery,  of  climate,  of 
government,  of  religion,  of  national  character, 
which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  political  institutions,  and  much 
on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Traveler  was 
on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  appeared,  and  rapidly  obtained  a pop- 
ularity which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  lan- 
guage. The  fable  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst 
that  ever  was  constructed.  It  wants,  not  merely 
that  probability  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a 
tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that  consistency 
which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wildest 
fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies.  But 
the  earlier  chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of 
pastoral  poetry,  together  w ith  all  the  vivacity  of 
comedy.  Moses  and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar 
and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and  his  cos- 
mogony, the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that 
relatives  are  related,  Olivia  preparing  herself 
for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a rakish  lover 
by  studying  the  controversy  between  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their 
scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn’s  amours  and  Dr. 
Burdock’s  verses,  and  Mr.  Burchcll  with  his 
“Fudge,”  have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth 
as  has  ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into 
so  small  a number  of  pages.  The  latter  part 
of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the  beginning.  As 
we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  absurdities  lie 
thicker  and  thicker;  and  the  gleams  of  pleas- 
antry become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as 
a novelist  emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as 
a dramatist.  He  wrote  the  Good-natured  Man — 
a piece  which  had  a w orse  fate  than  it  deserved. 
Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at  Drury  Lane. 


It  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  but  was 
coldly  received.  The  author,  however,  cleared 
by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the 
copyright,  not  less  than  £500,  five  times  as  much 
as  he  had  made  by  the  Traveler  and  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  together.  The  plot  of  the  Good- 
natured  Man  is,  like  almost  all  Goldsmith’s 
plots,  very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages 
are  exquisitely  ludicrous ; much  more  ludicrous, 
indeed,  than  suited  the  taste  of  the  town  at  that 
time.  A can  ting, 'mawkish  play,  entitled  False 
Delicacy,  had  just  had  an  immense  run.  Sen- 
timentality was  all  the  mode.  During  some 
years,  more  tears  were  shed  at  comedies  than  at 
tragedies ; and  a pleasantry  which  moved  the 
audience  to  any  thing  more  than  a grave  smile 
was  reprobated  as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  very  best  scene  in  the  Good-na- 
tured Man,  that  in  which  Miss  Richland  finds 
her  lover  attended  by  the  bailiff*  and  the  bailifTs 
follower  in  full  court-dresses,  should  have  been 
mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  have  been  omitted 
after  the  first  night. 

In  1 770  appeared  the  Deserted  Village.  In 
mere  diction  and  versification  this  celebrated 
poem  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the 
Traveler,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
Traveler  by  that  large  class  of  renders  who  think, 
with  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  the  only  use  of 
a plan  is  to  bring  in  fine  things.  More  discern- 
ing judges,  however,  while  they  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by  one  un- 
pardonable fault  which  pervades  the  whole.  The 
fault  which  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about 
wealth  and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  cen- 
sured by  political  economists.  The  theory  is 
indeed  false : but  the  poem,  considered  merely 
as  a poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse  on  that 
account.  The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language, 
indeed  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language, 
was  written  in  defense  of  the  silliest  and  mean- 
est of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. A poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  rea- 
soning ill ; but  he  can  not  be  pardoned  for  de- 
scribing ill,  for  observing  the  world  in  w hich  he 
lives  so  carelessly  that  his  portraits  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  originals — for  exhibiting  as 
copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combinations  of 
things  which  never  were  and  never  could  be 
found  together.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in 
one  landscape,  who  should  introduce  a frozen 
river  into  a harvest  scene  ? Would  it  be  a suf- 
ficient defense  of  such  a picture  to  say  that  ev- 
ery part  was  exquisitely  colored,  that  the  green 
hedges,  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
wagons  reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and 
the  sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  foreheads 
were  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys 
sliding  were  also  very  fine  ? To  such  a picture 
the  Deserted  Village  bears  a great  resemblance. 
It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts.  The  village 
in  its  happy  days  is  a true  English  village.  The 
village  in  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The 
felicity  and  the  misery  which  Goldsmith  has 
brought  close  together  belong  to  two  different 
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countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen 
in  his  native  island  such  a rural  paradise,  such 
a seat  of  plenty,  content,  and  tranquillity,  as  his 
Auburn.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  En- 
gland all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a paradise 
turned  out  of  their  homes  in  one  day  and  forced 
to  emigrate  in  a body  to  America.  The  hamlet 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent ; the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster ; but  by  join- 
ing the  two,  he  has  produced  something  which 
never  was  and  never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

In  1 773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent 
Garden  with  a second  play,  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. The  manager  was  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty induced  to  bring  this  piece  out.  The 
sentimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and  Gold- 
smith’s comedies  were  not  sentimental.  The 
Good-natured  Man  had  been  too  funny  to  suc- 
ceed ; yet  the  mirth  of  the  Good-natured  Man 
was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich  drollery 
of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  is,  in  truth, 
an  incomparable  faroe  in  five  acts.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes, 
and  galleries,  were  in  a constant  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly  and  Cum- 
berland ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speed- 
ily silenced  by  a general  cry  of  “Turn  him  out,” 
or  “Throw  him  over.11  Two  generations  have 
since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  that  night. 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  Deserted 
Village  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  works  of  a very  different  kind,  works 
from  which  he  derived  little  reputation  but  much 
profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a 
History  of  Rome  by  which  he  made  £300,  a 
History  of  England  by  which  he  made  £600,  a 
History  of  Greece  for  which  he  received  £250, 
a Natural  History,  for  which  the  booksellers 
covenanted  to  pay  him  800  guineas.  These 
works  he  produced  without  any  elaborate  re- 
search, by  merely  selecting,  abridging,  and  trans- 
lating into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to 
the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and 
girls.  He  committed  some  strange  blunders ; 
for  he  knew  nothing  with  accuracy.  Thus  in 
his  History  of  England  he  tells  us  that  Naseby 
is  in  Yorkshire ; nor  did  he  correct  this  mistake 
>Vhcn  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very 
nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  into  the  History  of 
Greece  an  account  of  a battle  between  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  Ani- 
mated Nature  he  relates,  with  faith  and  with 
perfect  gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies  which 
he  could  find  in  books  of  travels  about  gigantic 
Patagonians,  monkeys  that  preach  sermons, 
nightingales  that  repeat  long  conversations.  ‘ 4 If 
he  can  tell  a horse  from  a cow,”  says  Johnson, 
“that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zoology.” 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write  about 
the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied 
that  the  sun  is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  83.— S s 


the  southern  signs.  It  was  vain  to  cite  the  au- 
thority of  Maupertuis.  “Maupertuis!”  lie  cried,  « 
“ I understand  those  matters  better  than  Mau- 
pertuis.”  On  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  maintained 
obstinately,  and  even  angrily,  that  he  chewed 
his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers 
have  done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the 
laborious  road  to  knowledge  easy  and  pleasant. 

His  compilations  are  widely  distinguished  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  book-makers.  He 
was  a great,  perhaps  an  unequaled,  master  of 
the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  In  these 
respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  his- 
tories, well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general 
nothing  is  less  attractive  than  an  epitome : but 
the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith,  even  when  most  con- 
cise, are  always  amusing ; and  to  read  them  is 
considered  by  intelligent  children  not  as  a task 
but  as  a pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a pros- 
perous man.  He  had  the  means  of  living  in 
comfort,  and  even  in  what  to  one  who  had  so 
often  slept  in  bams  and  on  bulks  must  have 
been  luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  con- 
stantly rising.  He  lived  in  what  was  intellect- 
ually far  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom,  in  a 
society  m which  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion was  cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There 
probably  were  never  four  talkers  more  admira- 
ble in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclerk,  and  Garrick ; and  Goldsmith  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  w ith  all  the  four.  He  aspired 
to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown ; but  never 
was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem 
strange  tliat  a man  who  wrote  with  so  much 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have 
been,  whenever  he  took  a part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on 
this  point  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  So 
extraordinary  was  the  contrast  between  Gold- 
smith’s published  works  and  the  silly  things 
which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described 
him  as  an  inspired  idiot.  “Noll,”  said  Gar- 
rick, “ wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Pol.”  Cbamier  declared  that  it  was  a hard  ex- 
ercise of  faith  to  believe  that  so  foolish  a chat- 
terer could  have  really  written  the  Traveler. 
Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  contemptuous  com- 
passion, that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  run  on.  “Yes,  Sir,”  said  Johnson, 

‘ 4 but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  himself..”  Minds  * 
differ  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent 
and  sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful 
to  drink  as  they  flow ; to  such  rivers  the  minds 
of  such  men  as  Burke  and  Johnson  may  be  com- 
pared. But  there  are  rivers  of  which  the  water 
when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  be- 
comes pellucid  as  crystal  and  delicious  to  the' 
taste  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  depos- 
ited a sediment ; and  such  a river  is  a type  of 
the  mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on 
every  subject  were  confused  even  to  absurdity, 
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but  they  required  only  a little  time  to  work  them- 
♦ selves  clear.  When  he  wrote  they  had  that 
time,  and  therefore  his  readers  pronounced  him 
a man  of  genius ; but  when  he  talked  he  talked 
nonsense,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of  his 
inferiority  in  conversation  ; he  felt  every  failure 
keenly ; yet  he  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and 
self-command  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal 
spirits  and  vanity  were  always  impelling  him  to 
try  to  do  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  do. 
After  every  attempt  he  felt  that  he  had  exposed 
himself,  and  writhed  with  shame  and  vexation  ; 
yet  the  next  moment  he  began  again. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with 
kindness,  which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of 
his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  with  contempt. 
In  truth,  there  was  in  his  character  much  to 
love,  but  very  little  to  respect.  His  heart  was 
soft,  even  to  weakness ; he  was  so  generous,  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  be  just ; he  forgave  injuries  so 
readily,  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them, 
and  was  so  liberal  to  beggars,  that  he  had  no- 
thing left  for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He 
was  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvi- 
dent. One  vice  of  a darker  shade  was  imputed 
■to  him,  envy.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it  some- 
times made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  excla- 
mations, ever  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked 
arts  the  reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The 
truth  probably  is,  that  he  was  not  more  envious, 
but  merely  less  prudent  than  his  neighbors.  His 
heart  was  on  his  lips.  All  those  small  jealous- 
ies, which  are  but  too  common  among  men  of 
letters,  but  which  a man  of  letters  who  is  also  a 
man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  ebneeal,  Gold- 
smith avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a child. 
When  he  was  envious,  instead  of  affecting  in- 
difference, instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
instead  of  doing  injuries  slyly  and  in  the  dark, 
he  told  every  body  that  he  was  envious.  “Do 
not,  pray  do  not  talk  of  Johnson  in  such  terms,” 
he  said  to  Boswell ; 1 4 you  harrow  up  my  very 
soul. ” George  Steevens  and  Cumberland  were 
men  far  too  cunning  to  say  such  a thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  man  whom 
they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspa- 
pers anonymous  libels  upon  him.  Both  what 
was  good  and  what  wras  bad  in  Goldsmith’s  char- 
acter was  to  bis  associates  a perfect  security  that 
he  would  never  commit  such  villainy.  He  was 
neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long-beaded 
enough,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which 
required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented 
as  a man  of  genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the 
world,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with  difficulties 
which  at  last  broke  his  heart.  But  no  repre- 
sentation can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth. 
He  did,  indeed,  go  through  much  sharp  miseiy 
before  he  had  done  any  thing  considerable  in 
literature.  But  after  his  name  had  appeared 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Traveler,  he  had  none 
but  himself  to  blame  for  his  distresses.  His 
average  income  daring  the  last  seven  years  of 


his  life  certainly  exceeded  £400  a year,  and 
£400  a year  ranked  among  the  incomes  of  that 
day  at  least  as  high  as  £800  a year  would  rank 
at  present.  A single  man  living  in  the  Temple 
with  £400  a year  might  then  be  called  opulent 
Not  one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good 
families  who  were  studying  the  law  there  had 
so  much.  But  all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive 
bad  brought  from  Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundas  from  Germany,  joined  together,  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith.  He  spent 
twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine  clothes, 
gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to 
venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it  should  be  re- 
membered to  the  honor  of  his  heart,  though 
not  of  his  head,  a guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  purse,  ready  for  any 
tale  of  distress,  true  or  false.  But  it  w as  not 
in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promiscuous  amours  or 
promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief  expense  lay. 
He  had  been  from  boyhood  a gambler,  and  at 
once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskillful 
of  gamblers.  For  a time  he  put  off  the  day  of 
inevitable  ruin  by  temporary  expedients.  He 
obtained  advances  from  booksellers  by  prom- 
ising to  execute  works  which  he  never  began. 
But  at  length  this  source  of  supply  failed.  He 
owed  more  than  £2000,  and  he  saw  no  hope 
of  extrication  from  his  embarrassments.  His 
spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was  attacked 
by  a nervous  fever,  which  he  thought  himself 
competent  to  treat.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  him  if  his  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated 
as  justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Notwith- 
standing the  degree  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  at  Padua,  he  could  procure  no 
patients.  “ I do  not  practice, ’*  he  once  said ; 
“I  make  it  a rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my 
friends.”  “Pray,  dear  Doctor,”  said  Beau- 
clerk,  “ alter  your  rule,  and  prescribe  only  for 
your  enemies.”  Goldsmith  now,  in  spite  of 
this  excellent  advice,  prescribed  for  himself. 
The  remedy  aggravated  the  maladv.  The  sick 
man  was  induced  to  call  in  real  physicians,  and 
they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they  had  cured 
the  disease.  Still  his  weakness  and  restlessness 
continued.  He  could  get  no  sleep;  he  could 
take  no  food.  “You  are  worse,”  said  one  of 
his  medical  attendants,  “ than  you  should  be 
from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have.  Is 
your  mind  at  ease?”  “No,  it  is  not,”  were 
the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  April,  1774,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the  church-yard  of 
the  Temple ; but  the  spot  was  not  marked  by 
any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten.  The 
coffin  was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds. 
Both  these  great  men  were  sincere  mourners. 
Burke,  when  he  heard  of  Goldsmith’s  death, 
had  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had 
been  so  much  moved  by  the  new  s,  that  he  had 
flung  aside  his  brush  and  pallet  for  the  day. 

A short  time  after  Goldsmith’s  death,  a little 
poem  appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as  our  lan- 
guage lasts,  associate  the  names  of  his  two 
illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It  has  already 
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been  mentioned  that  he  sometimes  felt  keenly 
the  sarcasm  which  his  wild  blundering  talk 
brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long  before 
his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He 
wisely  betook  himself  to*  his  pen,  and  at  that 
weapon  he  proved  himself  a match  for  all  his 
assailants  together.  Within  a small  compass 
he  drew  with  a singularly  easy  and  vigorous 
pencil  the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  his  in- 
timate associates.  Though  this  little  work  did 
not  receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a master-piece.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses 
which  have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  want- 
ing to  that  noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places 
were  supplied  by  sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gib- 
bon, as  happy  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of 
Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers 
honored  him  with  a cenotaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Nollekens  was  the  sculptor,  and  John- 
son wrote  the  inscription.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  posterity 
a more  durable  and  a more  valuable  memorial 
of  his  friend.  A life  of  Goldsmith  would  have 
been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith’s 
writings  more  justly  than  Johnson ; /no  man 
was  better  acquainted  with  Goldsmith’s  char- 
acter and  habits ; and  no  man  was  more  com- 
petent to  delineate  with  truth  and  spirit  the 
peculiarities  of  a mind  in  which  great  powers 
were  found  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson 
was  requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  pref- 
aces ended  with  Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1773. 
The  line  seems  to  have  been  drawn  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person  whose 
portrait  would  have  most  fitly  closed  the  series. 
Goldsmith,  however,  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
biographers.  Within  a few  years  his  life  haB 
been  written  by  Mr.  Prior,  by  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  diligence  of 
Mr.  Prior  deserves  gTeat  praise;  the  style  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  always  pleasing ; but  the 
highest  place  must  in  justice  be  assigned  to  the 
eminently  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Forster. 


MAT  AND  DEATH. 

I WISH  that  when  you  died  last  May, 
Charles,  there  had  died  along  with  you 
Three  parts  of  Spring’s  delightful  things; 

Ay,  and  for  me,  the  fourth  part  too. 

A foolish  thought,  and  worse,  perhaps ! 

There  must  be  many  a pair  of  liiends 
Who,  arm  in  arm,  deserve  the  warm 
Moon’s  birth  and  the  long  evening-ends. 

So,  for  their  sake,  prove  May  still  May ! 

Let  their  new  time,  like  mine  of  old, 

Do  all  it  did  for  me ; I bid 

Sweet  sights  and  sounds  throng  manifold. 

Only,  one  little  sight,  one  plant 

Woods  have  in  May,  that  starts  up  green 
Except  a streak,  which,  so  to  speak, 

Is  Spring’s  blood,  spilt  its  leaves  between, — 


That,  they  might  spare : a certain  wood 

Might  lose  the  plant ; their  loss  were  small : 
And  I, — whene’er  the  plant  is  there 

Its  drop  comes  from  my  heart,  that’s  all. 

UTTOXETER.* 

BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

AT  Lichfield,  in  St.  Mary’s  Square,  I saw  a 
statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,  elevated  on  a stone 
pedestal,  6ome  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
statue  is  colossal  (though  perhaps  not  much 
more  so  than  the  mountainous  Doctor),  and  sits 
in  a chair,  with  a pile  of  big  books  underneath 
it,  looking  down  upon  the  spectator  with  a broad, 
heavy,  benignant  countenance,  very  like  John- 
son’s portraits.  The  figure  is  immensely  mas- 
sive— a vast  ponderosity  of  stone,  not  finely 
spiritualized,  nor,  indeed,  fully  humanized,  but 
rather  resembling  a great  boulder  than  a man. 
On  the  pedestal  are  three  bas-reliefs ; in  the 
first,  Johnson  is  represented  as  a mere  baby, 
seated  on  an  old  man’s  shoulders,  resting  his 
chin  on  the  bald  head  which  he  embraces  with 
his  arms,  and  listening  to  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Sachevereii;  in  the  second  tablet  he  is  seen 
riding  to  school  on  the  backs  of  two  of  his  com- 
rades, while  a third  boy  supports  him  in  the 
rear.  The  third  bas-relief  possesses,  to  my 
mind,  a good  deal  of  pathos.  It  shows  John- 
son in  the  market-place  of  Uttoxeter,  doing 
penance  for  an  act  of  disobedience  to  his  fa- 
ther, committed  fifty  years  before.  He  Btands 
bare-headed,  very  sad  and  woe-begone,  with 
the  wind  and  rain  driving  hard  against  him : 
while  some  market-people  and  children  gaze 
aw  e- stricken  into  his  face,  and  an  aged  man  and 
woman,  with  clasped  hands  arc  praying  for  him. 
These  latter  personages,  I fancy  (though,  in 

* 44  During  the  last  visit  which  Doctor  Johnson  made  to 
Lichfield,  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  staying  misled 
him  one  morning  at  the  hreakfast-Uble.  On  inquiring 
after  him  of  the  servants,  they  understood  he  had  set  off 
from  Lichfield  at  a very  early  hour,  without  mentioning 
to  any  of  the  family  whither  he  was  going.  The  day 
passed  without  the  return  of  the  illustrious  gueet,  and 
the  party  began  to  bo  very  uneasy  on  his  account,  when. 
Just  before  the  supper-hour,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Doctor  stalked  into  the  room.  A solemn  silence  of  a few 
minutes  ensued,  nobody  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  absence,  which  was  at  length  relieved  by  Johnson 
addressing  the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner : 
‘Madam,!  beg  your  pardon  for  the  abruptnessof  my  depart- 
ure from  your  house  this  morning,  but  I was  constrained 
to  it  by  my  conscience.  Fifty  years  ago,  madam,  on  this 
day,  I committed  a breach  of  filial  piety,  which  has  ever 
since  lain  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  has  not  till  this  day 
been  expiated.  My  father,  you  recollect,  was  a book- 
seller, and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 

market,  and  opening  a stall  for  the  sale  of  his 

books  during  that  day.  Confined  to  his  bed  by  indis- 
position, he  requested  me,  this  time  fifty  years  ago,  to 
visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in  his  place.  But, 
madam,  my  pride  prevented  me  from  doing  my  dnty, 
and  I gave  my  father  a refusal.  To  do  away  the  sin  of 
this  disobedience,  I this  day  went  in  a post-chaise  to 

, and  going  into  the  market  at  the  time  of  high 

business,  uncovered  my  head,  and  stood  with  it  bare  an 
hour  before  the  stall  which  roy  father  had  formerly  used, 
exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  standers-by  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ; a penance  by  which  I trust  I 
have  propitiated  Heaven  for  this  only  instance,  I believe, 
of  contumacy  toward  my  father.’  ” — BowolTa  Johnson. 
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queer  proximity,  there  are  some  living  ducks 
and  dead  poultry),  represent  the  spirits  of  John- 
son’s father  and  mother,  lending  what  aid  they 
can  to  lighten  his  half-century’s  burden  of  re- 
morse. 

I never  heard  of  this  statue  before ; it  seems 
to  have  no  reputation  as  a work  of  art,  and  very 
probably  may  deserve  none.  Yet  I found  it  1 
somewhat  touching  and  effective,  perhaps  be- 
cause my  interest  in  the  character  of  that  stur- 
diest old  Englishman  has  always  been  peculiarly 
strong ; and  especially  the  above-described  bas- 
relief  freshened  my  sense  of  a wonderful  beauty 
and  pathos  in  the  incident  which  it  commemo- 
rates. So,  the  next  day,  I left  Lichfield  for  Ut- 
toxeter,  on  a purely  sentimental  pilgrimage  (by 
railway,  however),  to  see  the  spot  where  John- 
son performed  his  penance.  Boswell,  I think, 
speaks  of  the  town  (its  name  is  pronounced 
Yute-oxcter)  as  being  about  nine  miles  from 
Lichfield,  but  the  map  would  indicate  a greater 
distance  ; and  by  rail,  passing  from  one  lino  to 
another,  it  is  as  much  as  eighteen.  I have  al- 
ways had  an  idea  of  old  Michael  Johnson  jour- 
neying thither  on  foot,  on  the  moniing  of  mark- 
et-days, selling  books  through  the  busy  hours, 
and  returning  home  at  night.  This  could  not 
well  have  been. 

Arriving  at  Uttoxeter  station,  the  first  thing 
I saw,  in  a convenient  vicinity,  was  the  tower 
afid  tall  gray  spire  of  a church.  It  is  but  a very 
short  walk  from  the  station  up  into  the  town. 
It  had  been  my  previous  impression  that  the 
market-place  of  Uttoxeter  lay  immediately 
round  about  the  church ; and,  if  I remember  the 
narrative  aright,  Johnson  describes  his  fathers 
book-stall  as  standing  in  the  market-place, 
close  beside  the  sacred  edifice.  But  the  church 
has  merely  a street  of  ordinary  width  passing 
around  it ; while  the  market-place,  though  near 
at  hand,  is  not  really  contiguous ; nor  would  its 
throng  and  bustle  be  apt  to  overflow  their  bounds 
and  surge  against  the  church-yard  and  the  old 
gray  tower.  Nevertheless,  a walk  of  a minute 
or  two  would  bring  a person  from  the  centre  of 
the  market-place  to  the  church-door ; and  Mi- 
chael Johnson  might  \ery  well  have  placed  his 
stall,  and  have  laid  out  his  literary  ware  in  the 
corner  at  the  tower’s  base, — better  there,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  busy  centre  of  an  agricultural 
market.  But  the  picturesqueness  and  full  im- 
pressiveness of  the  story  require  that  Johnson, 
doing  his  penance,  should  have  been  the  very 
nucleus  of  the  crowd — the  midmost  man  of  the 
market-place — a central  figure  of  Memory  and 
Remorse,  contrasting  with,  and  overpowering 
the  sultry  materialism  around  him.  I*im  re- 
solved, therefore,  that  the  true  site  of  his  pen- 
ance was  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place. 

This  is  a pretty,  spacious,  and  irregular  vacu- 
ity, surrounded  by  houses  and  shops,  some  of 
them  old,  with  red-tiled  roofs;  others  wearing 
a pretence  of  newness,  but  probably  as  old  as 
the  rest.  In  these  ancient  English  towns  you 
sec  many  houses  with  modem  fronts,  but  if  you 
peep  or  penetrate  inside,  you  often  find  an  an- 


tique arrangement— old  rafters,  intricate  pas- 
sages, balustradcd  staircases ; and  discover  that 
the  spruce  exterior  is  but  a patch  on  some  stal- 
wrart  remnant  of  days  gone  by.  England  never 
gives  up  any  thing  old,  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  patch  it.  The  people  of  Uttoxeter  seemed 
very  idle  in  the  warm  summer  day,  and  stood 
in  little  groups  about  the  market-place  ; leisure- 
ly chatting  and  staring  at  me,  as  they  would 
not  stare  if  strangers  were  more  plentiful.  I 
question  if  Uttoxeter  ever  saw  an  American  be- 
fore. And  as  an  American,  I was  struck  by 
the  number  of  old  persons  tottering  about,  and 
leaning  on  sticks ; old  persons  in  knee-breeches, 
and  all  the  other  traditional  costume  of  the  last 
century.  Old  places  seem  to  produce  old  peo- 
ple, as  by  a natural  propriety ; or  perhaps  the 
secret  is,  that  old  age  has  a tendency  to  hide  it- 
self when  it  might  otherwise  be  brought  into 
contact  with  new  edifices  and  new  things,  but 
conies  freely  forth,  and  meets  the  eye  of  man, 
amidst  the  sympathies  of  a decaying  town.  The 
only  other  thing  that  greatly  impressed  me  in  Ut- 
toxeter, was  the  abundance  of  public-houses,  one 
at  every  step  or  twro;  Red  Lions,  White  Harts, 
Bull’s  Heads,  Mitres,  Cross  Keys,  and  I know 
not  what  besides.  These  arc,  probably,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  agricultural  visitors  on 
market-day.  At  any  rate,  I appeared  to  be  the 
only  guest  in  Uttoxeter,  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 
and  had  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  patron- 
age to  distribute  among  so  many  inns. 

I stepped  into  one  of  these  rustic  hostelries, 
and  got  my  dinner — bacon  and  greens,  and  a 
chop,  and  a gooseberry  pudding — enough  for  six 
yeomen,  besides  ale;  all  for  a shilling  and  six- 
pence. This  hospitable  inn  was  called  the 
Nag’s  Head,  and,  standing  beside  the  market- 
place, was  as  likely  ns  any  other  to  have  enter- 
tained old  Michael  Johnson  in  the  days  when 
he  used  to  come  hither  to  sell  books.  He,  per- 
haps, had  eaten  his  bacon  and  greens,  and 
drunk  his  ale  and  smoked  his  pipe,  in  the  very 
room  where  I now  sat ; a low,  ancient  room, 
with  a red-brick  floor  and  a whitewashed  ceil- 
ing, traversed  by  bare,  rough  beams  ; the  whole 
in  the  rudest  fashion,  but  extremely  neat.  Nei- 
ther did  the  room  lack  ornament,  the  walls 
being  hung  with  engravings  of  prize-oxen,  and 
other  pretty  prints,  and  the  mantle-piece  adorned 
with  earthenware  figures  of  shepherdesses.  But 
still,  as  I supped  my  ale,  I glanced  through  the 
window  into  the  sunny  mnrkct-plnce,  and  wished 
that  I could  honestly  fix  on  one  spot  rather  than 
another  as  likely  to  have  been  the  holy  site 
where  Johnson  stood  to  do  his  penance. 

How  strange  and  stupid  it  is,  that  tradition 
should  not  have  marked  and  kept  in  mind  the 
very  place  ! IIow  shameful  (nothing  less  than 
that)  that  there  should  be  no  local  memorial  of 
this  incident,  as  beautiful  and  as  touching  a pas- 
sage as  can  be  cited  out  of  any  human  life ! no 
inscription  of  it,  almost  as  sacred  as  a verse  of 
Scripture,  on  the  wall  of  the  church  ! no  statue 
of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  penitent  in  the 
market-place,  to  throw  a wholesome  awe  over 
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its  traffic,  its  earthliness,  its  selfishness!  Such 
a statue,  if  the  piety  of  man  did  not  raise  it, 
might  almost  have  been  expected  to  grow  up  out 
of  the  pavement  of  its  own  accord,  on  the  spot 
that  had  been  watered  by  Johnson’s  remorseful 
tears,  and  by  the  rain  that  dripped  from  him. 

Well,  my  pilgrimage  had  not  turned  out  a 
very  successful  one.  There  being  no  train  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  I spent  I know  not  how 
many  hours  in  Uttoxeter,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  heartily  tired  of  it;  my  penance  being  a 
great  deal  longer  than  Dr.  Johnson’s.  More- 
over, I forgot,  until  it  was  too  late,  to  snatch 
the  opportunity  to  repent  of  some  of  my  own 
sins.  While  waiting  at  the  station,  I asked  a 
boy  who  sat  near  me  (a  school-boy,  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  whom  I should  take  to  be 
a clergyman’s  son) — I asked  him  whether  he 
had  ever  heard  the  story  of  Dr.  Johnson,  how 
he  stood  an  hour  doing  penance  beside  that 
church  whose  spire  rose  before  us.  The  boy 
stared,  and  answered,  “No.”  I inquired  if  no 
such  story  was  known  or  talked  about  in  Uttox- 
eter. “No,”  said  the  boy;  “not  that  I ever 
heard  of!”  Just  think  of  the  absurd  little  town 
knowing  nothing  of  its  one  memorable  incident, 
which  sanctifies  it  to  the  heart  of  a stranger  from 
three  thousand  miles  over  the  sea!  Just  think 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Uttoxeter  never 
telling  their  children  this  sad  and  lovely  story, 
which  might  have  such  a blessed  influence  on 
their  young  days,  and  spare  them  so  many  a 
pang  hereafter ! ' 

But,  personally,  I had  no  right  to  find  fault 
with  these  good  people ; for  I myself  had  felt 
little  or  no  impression  from  the  scene  ; and  my 
experience  has  been  similar  in  many  another 
spot,  even  of  far  deeper  consecration  than  Ut- 
toxeter. At  Stratford-on-Avon — even  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  my  first  visit — I was  as  little 
moved  as  any  stone  on  the  pavement.  These 
visits  to  the  identical  scenes  of  poetical  or  his- 
toric interest  inevitably  cause  an  encounter  and 
a shock  of  the  Actual  with  the  Ideal,  in  which 
the  latter — unless  stronger  than  in  my  own  case 
— is  very  apt  to  be  overpowered.  My  emotions 
always  come  before,  or  afterward ; and  I can 
not  help  envying  those  happier  tourists,  who 
can  time  and  tune  themselves  so  accurately,  that 
their  raptures  (as  I presume  from  their  printed 
descriptions)  are  sure  to  gush  up  just  on  the 
very  spot,  and  precisely  at  the  right  moment. 

THE  MISER’S  CURSE 

▲ VERITABLE  GHOST  STORY. 

DISCLAIM  it  as  we  may,  the  night  side  of 
nature  has  a wild  and  mysterious  attraction 
for  every  human  soul.  That  mystic  realm 
which  lies  beyond  the  present  life,  into  which 
we  must  all  plunge  at  some  future  period,  must 
ever  possess  a thrilling  interest  for  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart. 

The  story  I am  about  to  relate  is  one  of  facts 
which  transpired  years  ago,  but  there  ore  many 
yet  living  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  incidents. 


In  a small,  poorly-furnished  room  a miser 
lay  dying.  He  had  been  a hard,  grasping  man  of 
the  world,  a usurer,  a trader  in  the  miseries  and 
wants  of  others,  and  by  such  means  he  had  ac- 
cumulated wealth  which  he  hoarded  with  all  the 
greed  of  his  nature.  But  once  in  his  life  had 
he  been  known  to  act  with  liberality  toward  any 
human  being,  and  terrible  results  to  the  favored 
one  flowed  from  that  act  of  paternal  pride. 

Look  at  the  miserable  wreck  that  pants  and 
struggles  for  breath  on  that  bed.  He  is  old, 
wasted,  repulsive,  and  mean  ; but  even  such  as 
he  is,  he  was  once  loved  by  a gentle  and  good 
woman  ; but  that  was  in  his  youth,  when  his 
step  was  elastic  and  free,  while  his  face  retained 
the  impress  of  humanity  and  had  not  hardened 
into  what  it  now  is. 

Fortunately  for  herself,  his  wife  died  in  the 
morning  of  life,  leaving  three  children  to  his 
care.  The  two  youngest  ones,  a girl  and  boy, 
were  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased, 
while  the  father  gave  all  the  heart  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him  to  his  eldest  son — a hand- 
some, high-spirited  lad,  who  grew  in  willfulness 
as  years  crept  on. 

William  Herbert  soon  learned  to  consider 
himself  all-important  to  his  father ; the  only 
smiles  that  w'ero  ever  seen  upon  his  face  illu- 
mined it  at  his  approach,  and  the  only  words  of 
affection  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  addressed 
to  this  beloved  son.  Even  his  daughter  he  treat- 
ed with  silent  sternness,  and  repulsed  her  efforts 
to  win  a recognition  of  her  right  to  a place  in 
his  cold  heart. 

Theirs  was  a curious  household.  It  was  in  a 
Southern  State,  and  a faithful  negress  presided 
over  it  as  housekeeper  after  the  decease  of  her 
mistress.  The  strictest  economy  prevailed  in 
every  department,  and  although  her  master  was 
known  to  have  accumulated  wealth,  no  evidences 
of  it  were  ever  seen.  Even  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  darling  son,  the  same  parsimony  was  ob- 
served. To  him  Herbert  was  niggardly,  under 
the  pretext  that  a liberal  allowance  would  tempt 
him  to  indulge  in  dissipated  and  extravagant 
habits. 

The  most  ordinary  advantages  of  education 
were  bestowed  upon  the  children,  and  even  these 
might  have  been  withheld  but  for  the  importu- 
nity of  their  black  * 4 mammy,  ” who  insisted  on 
their  right  to  some  4 4 lamin’.  ” As  they  advanced 
to  maturity,  the  father  kept  the  elder  son  in 
bounds  by  promising  that,  when  he  settled  in 
life,  he  would  act  most  liberally  toward  him. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  w'ould  tolerate  no  inferior  mar- 
riage ;»he  must  choose  a wife  from  the  ranks  of 
the  wealthy,  and  then  he  would  see  what  he 
would  do  for  him. 

Tired  of  the  strict  dependence  in  which  he 
was  kept,  William  Herbert,  early  in  life,  sought 
a bride  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
please  his  father.  A young  girl  from  a neigh- 
boring county  visited  his  native  town,  wdio  pos- 
sessed in  her  own  right  a handsome,  unincum- 
bered property.  He  sought  her  acquaintance, 
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found  her  sufficiently  attractive  to  suit  his  own 
taste,  and  soon  succeeded  in  winning  her  con- 
sent to  become  his  wife. 

The  elder  Herbert  was  delighted  with  the 
proposed  match,  and  when  his  son  reminded 
him  of  his  oft-repeated  promise  to  give  him  a 
portion  of  his  fortune  when  lie  settled,  he  at  once 
consented  to  double  the  wealth  of  the  bride, 
thus  placing  his  well-beloved  son  on  an  equality 
with  her.  The  father  was  peculiarly  pleased 
w ith  the  choice  his  6on  had  made,  from  the  fact 
that  his  daughter-in-law-elect  not  only  brought 
wealth  to  her  husband,  but  she  was  also  a scion 
cf  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  his 
native  State.  Conscious  that  he  had  lowered 
his  own  standard  as  a man  by  his  miserly  hab- 
its, and  hard  dealings  with  others,  he  felt  a se- 
cret pride  in  the  thought  that  his  son’s  prospects 
had  not  suffered  from  the  little  esteem  in  which 
men  held  himself. 

The  marriage  took  place,  but  not  before  Will- 
iam Herbert  had  taken  every  precaution  to  se- 
cure absolutely  in  his  own  power,  the  property 
bestowed  by  his  father.  It  wfas  a marvel  among 
the  lawyers  who  drew  the  deeds  that  such  a man 
as  the  miser  should  have  opened  his  purse  to 
such  an  extent ; but  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
training  his  son  had  received  would  prevent  him 
from  using  his  wealth  with  a lavish  hand. 

In  bitterness  of  heart  he  soon  saw  his  error ; 
the  check  secured,  the  younger  Herbert  soon 
displayed  his  natural  tastes ; they  were  lavished 
to  profusion,  and  the  money  he  had  never  been 
taught  to  value  justly  was  expended  with  the 
recklessness  of  one  w ho  thought  he  had  suddenly 
acquired  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  He  purchased 
a beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
furnished  it  extravagantly.  All  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  establishment  were  luxurious  and 
elegant,  and  the  newly-wedded  couple  com- 
menced a style  of  housekeeping  corresponding 
with  them. 

The  young  wife  was  thoughtless,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  strongly  attached  to  her  husband ; 
the  two  agreed  perfectly  in  their  tastes,  and  but 
for  the  violent  displeasure  of  the  elder  Herbert, 
their  life  w'ould  have  been  without  a cloud.  He 
often  darkened  the  sunshine  in  which  they  lived 
by  his  presence  beneath  their  roof,  when  sneers, 
reproaches,  nnd  bitter  gibes,  ever  formed  the 
staple  of  his  conversation. 

Sometimes  his  temper  would  be  aroused  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  by  the  wasteful  extravagance  he 
beheld,  nnd  he  would  often  anathematize  him- 
self audibly  for  having  been  so  great  a fool  as  to 
place  any  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth  at 
the  disposal  of  such  a spendthrift  as  hiB  son. 

Violent  scenes  were  at  length  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  William  finally  spoke  boldly  to 
his  father  and  told  him  that  his  house  was  his 
own,  and  he  intended  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  it; 
that  he  would  receive  him  as  a guest  so  long  as 
he  chose  to  treat  himself  and  his  wife  with  the 
respect  he  considered  due  to  them,  but  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  insult  under  his  own  roof. 

The  father  listened  with  repressed  fury  ; but 


when  the  son  ceased  speaking  his  passion  broke 
forth  in  words  of  bitter  vehemence. 

He  ended  with — “ Your  roof  indeed;  was  it 
not  bought  with  my  money  and  that  of  old  Roger 
Wilton  ? for  you  never  earned  a penny  in  your 
worthless  life,  and  if  all  this  foolish  wastefulness 
goes  on,  how  long  will  it  be  yoUrs,  do  you  think  ? 
Boy,  you  know  that  hat'd  as  men  think  me,  I 
have  always  loved  you ; but  from  this  hour  you 
are  to  me  as  though  you  do  not  exist.  I never 
will  darken  your  threshold  again,  and  if  you 
come  to  the  direst  poverty,  as  I know  you  must, 
not  another  penny  of  mine  shall  you  ever  re- 
ceive. It  is  enough  to  have  played  the  fool 
once  for  such  an  iugrate  as  you  have  proved 
yourself.  I shake  the  dust  from  my  feet,  and 
bid  yon  never  again  to  greet  me  as  your  father. 
I am  no  longer  such  to  you,  for  henceforth  I am 
your  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemy.  I leave 
with  you  what  you  may  smile  at,  the  miser’s 
curse,  but  it  will  fall,  fall,  fall !”  And  as  he  re- 
peated the  ominous  word,  he  stamped  his  feet 
violently  upon  the  floor,  and  in  a species  of  blind 
frenzy  left  the  house  never  again  to  re-enter  it 

From  that  day  Herbert  was  harder  and  more 
grinding  in  his  dealings  than  before.  The 
only  soft  feeling  his  heart  had  ever  known 
became  a source  of  bitterness,  and  a sort  of 
maniacal  hatred  of  his  undutiful  son  took  pos- 
session of  him.  He  watched  his  extravagant 
career  with  malicious  eagerness,  and  gloated 
over  the  evidences  which  came,  year  after  year, 
that  his  prophecies  were  slowly  fulfilling  them- 
selves. 

With  no  habits  of  business,  and  a careless 
disregard  of  expenses,  William  Herbert  soon 
found  that  even  his  ample  resources  did  not 
save  him  from  embarrassments.  The  fortune 
he  thought  inexhaustible  wasted  slowly  away; 
he  raised  money  as  reckless  men  do,  and  his 
father  employed  an  agent  to  furnish  the  funds 
he  needed,  until  his  utter  ruin  was  consumma- 
ted. No  mercy  was  show'n  ; he  was  stripped  of 
every  thing,  and  thrown  helpless  and  penniless 
upon  the  world  with  a wife  and  four  young  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  him.  Then  the  father 
wrote : 

“Where  is  your  roof  now,  William  Herbert? 
Come  not,  undutiful  ingrate,  to  appeal  to  me  in 
behalf  of  those  you  have  impoverished  by  your 
mad  and  unprincipled  wastefulness.  Beg,  starve, 
steal,  but  from  me  you  gain  nothing;  and  that 
you  may  know  how  hopeless  will  be  your  cry 
for  help,  learn  that  I instigated  Calder  to  close 
upon  you  ; that  I stood  behind  him  and  caused 
him  to  act  for  me;  and  in  so  doing  I have  re- 
gained the  money  I so  madly  gave  to  you,  be- 
cause I was  fool  enough  to  believe  that  you  had 
some  of  my  nature  in  you.  I have  again  made 
it  out  of  your  necessities,  with  a fair  percentage 
added  to  it,  and  I am  satisfied. 

“ Go  now  where  you  belong,  among  the 
wretched  and  the  outcast,  and  take  with  you 
the  renewal  of  the  miser’s  curse.” 

To  the  miserable,  broken-down  man  this  was 
the  last  bitter  drop  that  caused  his  cup  of  an- 
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garish  to  overflow.  The  knowledge  that  his  own 
father  had  precipitated  his  ruin,  and  now  gloated 
over  his  unhappy  condition,  overcame  the  last 
remnant  of  fortitude,  and  he  sank  into  a brain 
fever  which  threatened  to  destroy  him.  The 
tender  care  of  his  wife  saved  his  life,  but  the 
few  resources  left  to  the  ruined  family  were  ex- 
hausted by  his  long  illness,  and  Herbert  arose 
from  his  couch  to  face  a world  with  which  he 
was  utterly  unfitted  to  wrestle. 

The  sufferings,  the  hopelessness,  the  terrible 
struggles  of  the  four  following  years,  no  pen 
may  trace,  though,  alas ! there  are  many  who 
can  comprehend  them  from  actual  experience, 
and  know  how  the  life-drops  of  the  heart  were 
torned  to  bitterness  by  the  daily  and  hourly  ef- 
fort to  find  the  means  of  sustaining  bare  exist- 
ence. Oh ! the  struggle  of  poverty  is  dire  enough 
to  those  born  to  it ; but  to  the  gently  nurtured, 
accustomed  to  the  careless  ease  of  wealth,  how 
much  more  bitter  it  is,  who  shall  tell  ? 

Poor  Herbert  could  gain  no  employment  that 
afforded  a reliable  remuneration ; he  had  no  bus- 
iness habits,  no  skill  in  any  thing,  and  the  little 
he  could  earn  by  his  hardest  efforts  quite 
insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family. 
His  wife  was  not  strong,  but  she  sustained  her- 
self wonderfully,  and  helped  to  eke  out  their 
slender  means  by  her  needle,  that  common  re- 
source of  her  sex. 

Amidst  all  their  wretchedness,  it  was  a great 
Consolation  to  Mrs.  Herbert  that  her  husband 
never  resorted  to  the  stimulant  of  strong  drink 
to  drown  his  sorrows.  Together  they  bore  their 
fallen  fortunes,  and  in  their  mutual  affection 
found  some  consolation  for  the  evils  they  both 
felt  that  ordinary  prudence  might  have  averted. 
Yet  neither  reproached  the  other  with  this,  for 
tender  and  sincere  affection  formed  a true  bond 
of  union  between  them,  and  the  sad  consolation 
of  suffering  together  was  at  least  theirs. 

From  the  day  the  miser  uttered  his  anathema 
against  his  eldest  son,  he  had  not  permitted  his 
younger  children  to  hold  any  communion  with 
him,  and  they  dared  not  offer  William  assist- 
ance from  the  slender  means  allowed  them,  lest 
they,  too,  should  be  cast  off  by  their  stern  pa- 
rent. 

Two  more  children  were  added  to  the  suffer- 
ing family  during  these  terrible  years — heirs  of 
want  and  suffering ; and  bitter  were  the  tears 
of  self-reproach  shed  over  their  helplessness  by 
the  destitute  parents,  when  they  thought  of  what 
might  have  been,  in  contrast  with  the  miserable 
reality  before  them. 

Herbert  made  more  than  one  effort  to  soften 
his  father.  He  vainly  appealed  to  that  affec- 
tion which  had  once  existed,  but  alas ! it  was 
now  turned  to  the  most  cruel  enmity.  His  ap- 
peals were  rejected  with  such  bitter,  stinging 
contempt — such  overwhelming  abuse,  that  he 
soon  ceased  to  make  them,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  the  lot  he  had  incurred  by  his  own  reck- 
lessness. 

At  length  the  miser  sickened ; day  by  day 
he  grew  worse ; he  became  aware  of  his  own 


danger,  and  summoned  a lawyer  to  make  his 
will.  Every  legal  technicality  was  brought  in 
play  to  exclude  his  eldest  son  or  his  children 
from  ever  succeeding  to  the  smallest  fraction 
of  his  estate.  The  property  was  bequeathed  to 
his  younger  children  and  their  heirs,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  they  would  never  share  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  with  their  discarded  brother. 

Herbert  heard  of  the  old  man’s  dying  condi- 
tion. A kind  friend  informed  him  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will,  and  urged  him  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  soften  his  heart  in  his  favor,  that, 
while  life  remained,  he  might  cancel  the  deed, 
and  permit  him  to  share  alike  with  his  brother 
and  sister. 

The  heart  of  the  son  yearned  to  behold  once 
more  the  father  who  had  loved  him  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  and  he  went  slowly  toward  the  shabby 
old  house  in  which  his  family  dwelt.  Twelve 
years  had  rolled  away  since  he  last  stood  be- 
neath its  roof,  and  now,  with  faltering  steps,  he 
drew  near,  and  struck  a faint  and  uncertain 
knock  upon  the  door.  He  Was  forced  to  repeat 
it  before  any  one  came,  and  when  it  was  at  last 
opened  by  old  Phillis,  she  uttered  a shriek  of 
surprise,  and  came  very  near  shutting  it  upon 
him  again. 

“You  here,  Marse  William!  Here  at  dis 
berry  door  dat’9  bin  shet  upon  you  so  long ! Oh 
Lor’,  oh  Lor1 1 an’  I dare  not  let  you  in  ! He 
would  kill  me  ef  he  knowed  I even  spoke  to 
you !” 

“But  he 'can  not  hurt  you  now,  Phillis,” 
urged  the  poor  son.  “He  is  dying,  and  I must 
see  him.” 

“Oh!  chile,  chile,  you  dunno  how  strong  de 
ebesary  is  wi’  de  old  man.  Ef  he  was  at  his 
las’  gasp,  and  found  out.  that  I’d  spoke  wi’  you, 
he’d  come  back  to  life  to  strike  at  me.  Oh, 
you’d  best  git  away,  Marse  William,  for  you 
dunno  how  awful  wicked  he  is — how  he  goes 
on  when  he  even  thinks  ’bout  you.” 

“And  does  he  hate  me  so,  even  on  his  bed 
of  death  ?”  asked  the  pale  man.  “ Oh ! Phil- 
lis, I must  see  him ; must  ask  pardon  for  myself, 
and  help  for  my  poor  little  children.  Without 
them  my  life  will  become  a miserable  wreck.” 

“ See  him  / blessed  marster ! what  is  de  boy 
talkin’  ’bout?  Is  it  see  sich  a rampin’  mad 
creeter  as  he  gits  to  be  ef  any  body  even  calls 
your  name?  De  lawyer  what  wrote  his  will 
axed  ’bout  you,  and  put  him  in  sich  a fit  I 
thought  he  was  dying  sure.  O Lor’ ! and  when 
he  corned  to,  didn’t  he  say  dreffie  things,  and 
ax  the  blessed  Marster  up  yonder  to  let  ’em 
come  to  pass  agin  you?  Don’t  go — don’t  go 
to  him,  Marse  William  l” 

Her  earnestness  had  some  weight  with  Her- 
bert, and,  for  a few  moments,  he  hesitated ; but 
the  stern  necessity  of  the  case  seemed  to  offer 
him  no  alternative ; he  remembered  the  entreat- 
ies of  his  friend  to  make  this  effort,  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  his  nurse.  He 
put  her  aside,  as  he  said, 

“I  must  see  him,  Phillis,  let  the  result  to 
myself  be  what  it  may.” 
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He  entered  and  drew  near  his  father’s  room ; 
when  he  reached  the  door  he  paused  a moment 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  dreaded  interview ; 
at  length  he  ventured  to  unclose  it  gently  and 
look  in.  The  dying  man  lay  apparently  in  a 
light  slumber,  and  his  daughter,  pale  and  lan- 
guid from  long  watching,  sat  beside  the  bed. 

She  raised  her  head  at  the  slight  rustle  he 
made  on  entering,  and  she  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  more  appalled  had  a spectre  suddenly 
risen  before  her.  She  repressed  the  cry  that 
arose  to  her  lips,  and  motioned  him  back,  as 
she  pointed  meaningly  toward  their  father ; but 
William  heeded  her  not. 

He  rushed  impetuously  toward  the  bed,  threw 
himself  beside  it,  and  thus  kneeling  he  grasped 
the  hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet,  already 
cold  with  the  dews  of  approaching  death.  At 
that  touch  the  spirit  of  the  departing  one  strug- 
gled back  to  life ; he  who  seemed  scarcely 
breathing  but  a moment  before  was  suddenly 
endued  with  terrible  vitality.  He  started  up  in 
the  bed,  his  glazing  eyes  glaring  with  evil  pas- 
sion, and  his  lips  writhing  with  their  efforts  to 
utter  the  torrent  of  anger  that  surged  within 
him. 

He  wrenched  his  hand  from  his  son,  and  re- 
garded him  with  an  expression  that  half  para- 
lyzed him.  William  could  only  stammer — 

“Pardon — pardon — remove  the  curse,  O fa- 
ther ! Let  it  not  cling  to  me  through  my  whole 
life.” 

The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved,  but  for 
many  moments  they  had  no  power  to  produce 
a sound.  At  length  the  iron  will  mastered  even 
the  benumbing  influence  of  the  stern  conqueror, 
and  a strange,  unearthly  voice,  which  sounded 
as  that  of  some  demon  seeking  utterance  through 
his  tongue,  shrieked  forth — 

“You!  you!  how  dare  you  approach  me? 
Hence ! I say ; hence ! before  I spurn  you  from 
my  sight !”  and  he  attempted  to  spring  from  his 
bed. 

His  daughter  clasped  her  arms  around  him 
and  withheld  him ; but  he  shook  her  off,  and 
sat  perfectly  erect,  with  raised  finger,  as  he  con- 
tinued— 

“ Hear  my  last  words,  William  Herbert,  and 
know  that  they  are  the  utterances  of  as  deadly 
hate  as  ever  sprang  up  between  man  and  man. 
I have  no  pardon  for  you ; and  if  my  resentment 
can  manifest  itself  beyond  the  grave,  I will  come 
back  to  you  and  make  your  life  a bitterness  to 
you.  I have  little  faith  in  parsons  or  their 
cant ; but  I believe  there  is  a demon — I have 
known  him,  I have  felt  his  influence — and  if  he 
will  give  me  the  power  to  torment  you,  I will 
surrender  myself  to  him  body  and  soul.  Now 
go,  and  take  with  you  the  renewed  curse  of  him 
you  would  not  suffer  to  die  in  peace.” 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  he  sank  back,  and 
by  the  time  his  head  touched  the  pillow  he  was 
dead. 

Horror-struck  at  the  result  of  his  effort  at 
conciliation,  Herbert  left  the  house  bewildered 
and  trembling.  As  he  walked  through  the 


streets  toward  his  own  abode,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a form  flitted  beside  him,  breathed  coldly 
upon  him,  and  even  touched  his  person  with 
icy  fingers,  but  when  he  turned  toward  it,  no- 
thing was  there. 

He  found  his  wife  waiting  for  him  ; the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  and  she  sat  beside  her  soli- 
tary candle  plying  her  needle  industriously. 
One  glance  at  his  face  informed  her  that  some- 
thing unusual  and  distressing  had  occurred,  and 
she  apprehensively  inquired — 

“Where  have  you  been,  William?  Has 
any  new  disaster  befallen  us,  that  you  look  so 
wild?” 

“I  have  seen  my  father,  and  he  is  dead,” 
he  briefly  responded.  Mrs.  Herbert  started  up 
with  something  like  hope  kindling  in  her  eyes. 

“ And  he  forgave  you  ? He  could  not  die 
with  bitter  feeling  toward  his  eldest  bom.” 

Herbert  shuddered  as  that  appalling  scene 
arose  before  bim ; he  gloomily  replied — 

“Hope  for  nothing  for  us,  Mary,  for  an  evil 
spell  is  upon  us,  and  we  may  never  escape  from 
the  miserable  doom  of  poverty  and  suffering. 
The  old  man  was^  inexorable,  and  my  presence 
only  exasperated  him  into  an  excess  of  fury  that 
hastened  his  death.” 

He  would  not  relate  to  her  all  the  particulars 
of  the  scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed, 
for  he  knew  they  would  only  uselessly  distress 
her,  and,  after  a long  and  hopeless  communion 
on  their  dismal  prospects,  they  retired. 

For  many  hours  Herbert  could  not  sleep,  for 
the  same  weird  consciousness  of  a presence  that 
was  strange  and  inimical  to  him  made  itself 
felt,  though  it  was  invisible.  He  attributed  this 
| to  the  excited  state  of  his  own  nerves,  and  made 
every  effort  to  calm  himself.  After  long  effort 
he  slept,  and  in  his  sleep  that  awful  death -scene 
was  enacted  again  and  again.  When  he  awoke 
he  felt  even  more  jaded  and  worn-out  than  be- 
fore slumber  had  fallen  on  him. 

After  breakfasting  with  his  family  he  went 
out  and  sought  his  brother.  They  had  not 
spoken  for  years,  for  the  father  had  stood  as  an 
iron  barrier  between  the  children  of  the  same 
mother ; but  he  w’as  gone  now,  and  the  frater- 
nal hands  might  once  more  be  clasped  together. 
George  Herbert  received  him  gravely  but  affec- 
tionately, and  after  conversing  a short  time  he 
informed  him  that,  both  from  his  sister  and 
himself,  the  dead  man  had  exacted  a solemn 
promise  that  they  would  never  seek  to  evade 
his  will  in  any  manner  so  far  as  to  afford  him 
any  assistance. 

“The  property  is  large,”  he  added,  “but  it 
is  tied  up  in  such  a manner  that  if  either  Cath- 
erine or  I should  seek  to  aid  you  in  an  effectual 
manner,  it  must  at  once  be  discovered,  and  it 
goes  to  those  who  would  lose  no  time  in  prose- 
cuting their  claims.” 

William  asked  to  see  his  sister,  but  she  was 
too  ill  from  the  agitation  and  excitement  of  the 
previous  evening  to  receive  him.  He  learned 
that  the  funeral  would  take  place  on  the  second 
day  from  that,  for  the  miser  had  a lively  horror 
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of  being  buried  alive,  and  bad  requested  that 
his  body  should  be  kept  until  the  third  day. 

The  evening  of  the  burial  was  cold,  gloomy, 
and  depressing.  Herbert  walked  mechanically 
in  the  procession,  looking  self-absorbed,  and 
slightly  excited.  When  any  one  addressed  him 
he  started,  looked  wildly  around,  and  a thrill- 
ing shudder  would  vibrate  through  his  frame. 
Those  who  closely  observed  him  thought  he 
was  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  insanity,  and 
the  story  of  the  last  awful  interview  between 
the  father  and  son  was  whispered  among  them. 

The  two  brothers  stood  side  by  side  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  the  elder  one  was  observed  to  lean 
over  and  peer  into  it  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  indicate  an  intense  fear  that  the  dead 
might  again  arise  to  mock  him.  He  evidently 
listened  eagerly  when  the  clods  rattled  upon  the 
coffin;  and  when  the  attendants  were  pressing 
down  the  earth  into  the  full  grave,  he  suddenly 
jumped  upon  it,  and  aided  in  stamping  it  down, 
while  he  muttered, 

“Bury  him  deep— -fasten  him  in,  so  he  can 
not  come  back  to  torment  me  as  he  threaten- 
ed!” 

Scandalized  at  such  conduct  his  friends  en- 
deavored to  draw  him  away,  but  with  a ghastly 
smile  he  resisted  them,  as  he  said, 

“I  tell  you  I must  see  that  he  is  well  buried, 
for  he  has  been  with  me  ever  since  the  breath  left 
his  body.  I can  not  see  him,  but  I can  feel  his 
presence,  and  it  suffocates  me.  Oh,  men ! pack 
down  the  clods  well — pack  them — pack  them  till 
they  are  as  hard  as  the  heart  that  rests  beneath 
them.” 

“ Poor  fellow,  he  is  mad.  He  must  be  taken 
care  of ! ” was  said  by  many ; but  Herbert  quietly 
replied, 

“No,  I am  not  mad;  I am  only  haunted  by 
a demon  into  whom  the  spirit  of  my  father  has 
passed.”  ' 

Many  present  thought  that  even  an  evil  spirit 
would  be  badly  treated  by  having  the  hardness 
and  meanness  of  the  deceased  imposed  upon 
him,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  was  felt  for  the 
unfortunate  son  who  had  been  so  hardly  used. 
They  drew  him  away,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
humble  home ; on  the  way  he  conversed  ration- 
ally enough,  and  they  left  him  in  the  hope  that 
rest  and  quiet  would  restore  his  mind  to  its 
proper  tone. 

Mrs.  Herbert  saw  that  he  was  suffering  much, 
and  she  endeavored  to  soothe  his  spirits,  and 
beguile  him  from  the  predominant  idea  that 
filled  his  mind.  The  hours  waned  away,  and 
the  fire  burned  low  upon  the  hearth.  The  two 
had  sunk  into  moody  silence,  when  suddenly 
Herbert  started  and  exclaimed, 

“What — what  was  that,  Mary?” 

“I  saw  nothing.  Oh,  William!  you  startled 
me  so  that  I am  all  unnerved.” 

“No — I can  sec  nothing  either,  but  I hear — 
oh,  I hear  deep,  agonizing  breathing  close  to  my 
ear.  It  is  as  if  a weight  is  pressing  upon  the 
breast  of  a suffocating  man,  and  a giant  hand 


seems  to  clutch*my  feet.  Oh,  my  God ! what 
can  this  be  ?” 

His  wife  arose  pallid  and  trembling,  for  she 
too  heard  the  sounds  he  described,  though  she 
did  not  feel  the  numbing  pressure  upon  her  feet. 
In  a voice  strained  with  agony,  Herbert  said, 

“You  refused  to  believe  me,  Mary,  when  I 
told  you  that  the  old  man  haunted  me  ; now  you 
hear  for  yourself— Hark!” 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a crash  which 
came  from  the  next  room.  It  seemed  as  if 
Borne  heavy  article  of  furniture  had  fallen  and 
broken  in  pieces.  This  was  followed  by  an  up- 
roar which  sounded  as  if  the  fragments  were 
endued  with  life,  and  were  carrying  on  a brisk 
warfare  against  each  other. 

The  children  were  in  that  apartment,  and  the 
mother  seized  the  candle  and  rushed  to  see  what 
had  happened.  The  room  was  found  in  its  usu- 
al condition,  but  its  yoqng  occupants  were  all 
awake  and  frightened  at  the  tumult  around 
them.  As  the  light  streamed  into  the  apart- 
ment the  noise  shifted  to  the  attic;  by  this 
time  Herbert  had  recovered  sufficient  self-con- 
trol to  follow  his  wife.  They  quieted  the  fears 
of  the  children  as  well  as  they  could,  and  when 
they  again  slept,  the  two  ascended  to  the  upper 
rooms  and  examined  them. 

The  strange  noises  had  partially  died  away 
while  they  were  soothing  the  fears  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  as  the  two  mounted  the  staircase,  they 
again  commenced ; every  nook  was  examined, 
but  as  they  entered  one  room  the  sounds  inva- 
riably flitted  before  them  to  the  next. 

In  this  terrible  watch  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  night,  and  when  they  retired,  a per- 
fect chorus  of  raps  was  kept  up  around  the  bed. 

The  horror  of  those  hours  left  their  impress 
forever  upon  the  unhappy  man.  He  arose  with 
hair  partially  blanched,  and  an  expression  of 
bewildered  anguish  upon  his  features  which 
never  again  left  them.  It  was  many  years  be- 
fore spiritualism  came  in  vogue,  and  although 
hundreds  heard  these  noises,  no  explanation  was 
offered.  The  common  opinion  was,  that  the 
miser  had  indeed  sold  himself  to  the  Evil  One 
for  the  power  to  torment  his  unhappy  son. 

It  is  an  established  fact , that  William  Her- 
bert never  remained  three  nights  in  any  house  with- 
out having , on  the  third  one,  the  same  inferno  en- 
acted beneath  its  roof 

Many  years  after  his  father’s  death,  the  writer 
saw  him  in  a Western  city,  whither  he  had  come 
at  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  on  his  way  to 
take  possession  of  a farm  belonging  to  the  wife 
of  the  latter  which  had  been  offered  him  as  an 
asylum  for  his  premature  old  age.  His  wife 
was  with  him,  a pale  emaciated  woman,  who 
looked  as  if  a weight  of  sorrow  brooded  ever 
upon  her  heart. 

Before  they  came  to  C , Mrs.  John  Her- 

bert stipulated  that  they  should  not  remain  in 
her  house  over  the  third  night,  but  William  un- 
fortunately was  attacked  with  illness,  and  two 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  proceed  to  his  new  home.  The  usual 
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consequences  followed,  and  for  eighteen  months 
it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  peace  in  their  house. 
The  noises  gradually  subsided,  but  the  evil  spirit 
seemed  to  be  omnipresent;  for  while  they  still 
made  night  terrible  there,  letters  were  received 
from  the  new  home  saying  that  even  to  the  se- 
cluded spot  they  had  sought  the  mysterious 
sounds  had  followed  them,  and  to  his  dying  hour 
William  Herbert  was  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
his  father. 


BROKEN-DOWN  KINGS. 

THE  King  never  dies.  When  the  herald  in 
armor  rides  out  among  the  people  and  shouts, 
“The  King  is  dead!’*  lie  adds,  “Long  live  the 
King !”  The  in  stant  of  dissolution  for  the  defunct 
is  the  insthnt  of  accession  for  the  successor,  and 
though  the  name  and  person  are  changed,  the 
King  never  ceases  to  live.  Nor  can  he  relin- 
quish or  be  dispossessed  of  his  authority.  The 
law  recognized  a Louis  XVII.  in  France,  though 
the  poor  boy’s  experience  of  life  was  only  a 
nursery  and  a prison ; and  the  present  ruler  of 
the  French  is  the  Third  Napoleon,  though  there 
never  was  a Second,  out  of  Germany.  Royal 
authority,  in  short,  rises  superior  not  only  to  the 
convulsions  and  whims  of  men,  but  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Absent,  Bick,  imprisoned,  in  exile, 
in  a mad-house,  a King  never  ceases  to  reign. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  royalty.  In  practice  it 
differs  materially.  As  this  is  a republican  coun- 
try, we  will  venture  to  mention,  in  strict  confi- 
dence to  our  readers,  that  kings  have  been  known 
to  die  like  other  men.  That  thrones  have  been 
vacant,  and  that  it  has  happened  in  the  most 
monarchical  countries  that  there  have  been  pe- 
riods when  no  monarch  held  sway.  That  kings, 
unmindful  of  the  “grace  of  God,”  have  occa- 
sionally gone  so  far  as  to  give  countenance  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  finiteness  of  royal  authority  by 
abdicating.  These  axe  daring  assertions,  and 
if  Harper's  Magazine  should  get  into  Russia, 
the  present  writer  is  aware  that  the  knout  would 
be  his  portion  for  uttering  them.  Nothing  en- 
courages him  to  persevere  but  the  well-known 
vigor  of  the  government  in  affording  protection 
to  United  States  citizens  traveling  abroad. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  said  that  priests 
were  ordained  of  God,  and  that  their  authority  was 
coeval  with  creation  ; but  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  man  who  wore  a crown.  Monarchical  writ- 
ers retaliated  by  arguing  that  Adam  was  a king, 
whereas  the  clergy  were  comparatively  a modem 
convenience.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyp- 
tian records  count  a line  of  kings  for  twenty-four 
thousand  years  before  the  Exodus  ; being  in  this 
matter  more  modest  than  their  neighbors,  the 
Chaldeans,  who  have  a line  of  kings  some  of 
whom  reigned  ten  thousand  years,  and  were  yet 
spoken  of  as  having  met  with  untimely  deaths. 

There  is  dispute  as  to  the  first  abdication. 
Uzziah,  who  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  tak- 
ing on  himself  the  office  of  priest — he  was  a 
great  card  for  the  popes  in  after  times — is  one 
claimant ; but  there  are  a score  of  others,  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  etc.,  who 


date  from  periods  long  before  the  creation.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  first  king  who 
relinquished  power  couldn’t  help  himself;  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

Classical  history  contains  two  memorable  in- 
stances of  the  abolition  of  royal  authority.  The 
Athenians  abolished  royalty  in  consequence  of 
the  virtues  of  Codrus ; the  Romans  did  the  same 
in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  Tarquin.  'Whence 
flows  the  moral,  that,  good  kings  cr  bad  kings*, 
they  must  all  go  to  the  wall. 

Of  all  the  Romans  Diocletian  was  the  only 
one  who  broke  down  gracefully.  True,  he  was 
bullied  into  it ; and  the  old  man  cried  a good 
deal,  being  in  bad  health,  and  much  care- worn, 
when  his  fierce  tyrant  Galeriu6  compelled  him 
to  abdicate  formally  at  Nicomedia  in  presence 
of  the  soldiers,  and  throw  his  cloak  on  the 
shoulders  of  Maximian.  But  the  deed  once  done, 
Diocletian  played  out  his  game  of  life  nobly 
and  manfully.  He  had  one  thing  in  his  favor: 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  money ; he  had  a mag- 
nificent palace  at  Spalatro,  in  a lovely  spot, 
commanding  a view  of  the  Adriatic,  and  begirt 
by  rich  vineyards  and  cornfields.  A happy 
rural  population  surrounded  him ; from  being 
an  anxious  emperor  he  became  a jovial  baron. 
Considering  every  thing — his  age,  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  opportunities  of  happiness,  one 
can  easily  understand  his  reply  to  Maximian 
when  he  proposed  to  him  to  resume  the  crown : 

“ Would  to  God  you  saw  the  cabbages  I am 
raising  1 You  would  never  want  me  to  be  Em- 
peror again!” 

There  are  but  few  kings  in  history  who  have 
exhibited  as  much  philosophy  as  Diocletian. 

Charles  the  Fifth  gave  out  that  he  took  him 
as  his  model.  But  to  say  the  least,  the  imita- 
tion was  not  servile.  Diocletian  would  proba- 
bly have  held  the  sceptre  till  his  death  but  for 
Galerius.  When  Charles  married,  he  and  bis 
bride  made  a solemn  vow  that  when  their  chil- 
dren grew  up  they  would  retire  to  religious 
houses,  and  consult  only  their  spiritual  welfare. 
Diocletian,  in  Dalmatia,  was  a manly  old  baron ; 
Charles,  atYuste,wasacrusty,  cantankerous  cur- 
mudgeon, who,  without  teeth,  crippled  by  gout, 
enfeebled  by  fever,  insisted  on  drinking  half  a 
gallon  of  beer  at  breakfast,  and  several  quarts 
of  wine  at  dinner,  and  eating  more  like  Vitel- 
lius  than  Diocletian.  The  Roman  grew  cab- 
bages ; Charles  diverted  himself  during  the  in- 
tervals of  digestion  with  alternate  fits  of  theol- 
ogy and  toy-making.  One  day  he  spent  in  de- 
lightful study  of  little  wooden  soldiers,  which 
Torriani  made  to  march  and  charge  each  other 
on  the  dining-table ; the  next  he  was  engrossed 
in  austere  offices  of  religion.  “Ah!  my  fa- 
thers, ” he  would  say  between  the  twinges  of  the 
gout,  “to  think  that  I once  had  Luther  in  my 
power,  and  did  not  burn  him  at  the  stake!” 
The  recollection  moved  the  pious  ex-monarch  to 
agonized  tears.  The  only  falling  off  in  his  or- 
thodoxy was  in  regard  to  fasting.  He  would  not 
fast.  He  had  always  been  a monstrous  eater ; 
in  his  old  age  the  calls  of  appetite  were  per- 
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emptory.  Bat  the  Church  was  complaisant. 
Special  ordinances  of  the  hierarchy  decreed  that, 
in  the  King's  case,  a change  of  diet  should  be 
equivalent  to  abstinence ; so  that  when  he  ate 
roast  pig  instead  of  partridge  he  was  esteemed, 
in  a religious  sense,  to  have  eaten  nothing  at 
all.  Poor  old  man ! The  pain  of  his  inflamed 
legs  was  such  that  he  slept  with  them  uncovered, 
and  frequently  rose  to  plunge  them  into  cold 
water;  this,  of  course,  brought  on  chills  and 
fever.  But  any  thing  was  better  than  the  in- 
tolerable cutaneous  irritation  under  which  he 
labored.  With  the  thermometer  so  low  that 
the  melons  in  his  garden  were  killed  by  frost, 
he  slept  naked,  with  open  windows,  and  poured 
flagons  of  cold  beer  into  liis  heated  stomach  in 
the  hope  of  extinguishing  the  Are  that  scorched 
his  vitals. 

Charles  never  forgot  that  he  had  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor.  At  Yuste 
he  was  more  despotic  than  ever.  And  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings,  his  devotions,  and  his 
gluttony,  he  found  time  to  intermeddle  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  give  his  successor  and  his  sub- 
jects no  little  annoyance. 

A more  honest  abdication  has  been  that  of 
his  successor,  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  It  has 
never  been  accurately  determined  whether  this 
poor  man  is  absolutely  non  c ompos,  or  only  weak 
on  tl^p  subject  of  public  affairs.  On  the  one 
side,  it  is  said  that  Metternich  dry-nursed  him 
so  long  that  he  never  got  out  of  his  pinafores, 
and  that  the  women  of  his  court  completed  the 
spoiling  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
anecdotes  are  in  print,  going  to  show  his  nat- 
ural imbecility.  Being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  theatre,  he  said,  “I  once  very  readily 
paid  a visit  to  a theatre  in  the  suburbs,  but  I 
never  could  make  out  whether  they  wanted  me 
or  no.”  He  had  a confused  idea  that  he  ought 
to  have  signed  some  paper  there.  For  years 
and  years  he  met  at  balls  once  or  twice  a week 
the  same  people,  and  always  said  the  same  thing 
to  them.  Thus  he  always  asked  Princess  Lory 
Schwartzenburg  whether  she  had  got  her  cloak 
to  go  home  in,  and  Princess  Lobkovitz  whether 
she  remembered  a certain  storm  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  together.  It  is  certain  he 
had  no  will  at  all,  so  far  as  his  office  was  con- 
cerned. 

When  1848  made  it  plain  to  Austrian  states- 
men that  either  the  Emperor  or  the  empire 
must  be  sacrificed,  they  went  about  the  work  of 
immolating  the  least  valuable  of  the  two  with 
considerable  skill.  Having  charged  a battery 
of  priests,  and  placed  them  so  as  to  command 
the  position,  they  went  to  the  ladies  of  the  court 
and  told  them  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  em- 
pire— nothing  could  now  save  it  but  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven.  To  the  imploring  en- 
treaties of  the  ladies,  these  courtiers  had  but  one 
answer : “ You  must  seek  counsel  of  Heaven.” 
Heaven,  of  course,  meant  the  aforesaid  priests, 
who  accordingly  opened  fire  with  admirable  pre- 
cision. The  result  was,  that  the  Archduchess 
Sophia  and  her  friends  told  the  King  he  had 


best  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  nephew ; and  poor 
Ferdinand,  who  had  done  as  he  had  been  bid 
all  his  life,  did  so  still.  He  declared  that  he 
laid  down  the  sceptre  44  from  calm  and  sincere 
conviction,  unswayed  by  any  influence  what- 
ever,” adding  that  long  observation  had  44  satis- 
fied him  of  the  maturity  of  his  nephew's  intel- 
lect.” 

The  deed  once  done,  Ferdinand  was  tolerably 
happy.  His  nephew  has  behaved  handsomely 
by  him.  He  says  he  has  more  money  at  Prague 
than  he  ever  had  at  Vienna ; dines  evciy  day 
with  a host  of  ladies,  and  makes  his  little  jokes 
as  regularly  as  possible,  and  always  with  the 
same  success.  A short  while  since,  this  queer 
old  man  asked  a visitor  how  they  got  on  at  Vi- 
enna nowadays.  Being  answered,  he  added, 

“Ah!  we  certainly  did  make  our  people 
happy,  but  it  was  a dog’s  life.” 

AUnsions  to  Ferdinand  will  remind  the  reader 
of  another  German  monarch  who  has  also  ab- 
dicated in  our  time — Louis,  of  Bavaria.  He  is 
really  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  not  very  strong 
in  the  head,  but  with  no  other  positive  fault  than 
a somewhat  indiscriminate  fondness  for  the  sex. 
Ordinary  rakes  sow  their  wild  oats  pretty  thor- 
oughly by  thirty-five  or  forty;  poor,  old  Louis 
committed  his  worst  follies  at  sixty,  after  twen- 
ty-one years’  peaceable  and  prosperous  reign. 
Only  fancy  this  wretched  old  fellow — when  his 
daughter-in-law  besought  him  on  her  knees  to 
get  rid  of  the  shameless  creature  who  degraded 
him — sitting  down  to  his  desk  and  writing  a 
copy  of  verses  to  show  that  life  was  intolerable 
without  his  darling  Lola ! Rumor  says  that  he 
has  greatly  improved  since  his  abdication.  He 
still  writes  verses — he  is  seventy  now — and  loves 
to  talk  on  art  and  music  ; he  is  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  private  condition,  so  good-tempered, 
and  genial,  and  pleasant,  that  the  Bavarians  are 
beginning  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  and  rather  to 
regret  that  he  is  gone. 

Louis  is  not  the  only  king  of  onr  time  who, 
at  an  age  when  most  men  take  a merely  pa- 
ternal interest  in  the  sex,  sacrificed  his  crown 
to  a lady.  The  late  King  of  Holland,  William 
Frederick,  after  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  settled 
down  in  his  old  age  to  the  enjoyment  of  two 
passions — money-making,  and  a romantic  attach- 
ment to  a Roman  Catholic  lady  of  Belgian  fam-, 
ily.  Scandal  had  been  rife  upon  the  subject 
before  the  Queen  died.  When  that  event  took 
place,  the  Dutch,  who  would  not  have  tolerated 
a Romanist  queen  on  any  conditions,  consoled 
themselves  with  the  recollection  that  the  Count- 
ess D’Ougremont  was  well-stricken  in  years, 
and  that  the  King  himself  was  sixty-eight. 
Their  calculation  was  erroneous.  William  Fred- 
erick consulted  his  family  and  his  ministers ; all 
agreed  that  the  Countess  could  not  be  Queen ; 
so  on  7th  October,  1840,  the  King  formally  ab- 
dicated, and  married  his  lady-love.  They  re- 
tired to  their  estates  with  a pretty  little  fortune 
of  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Four  years 
afterward,  the  Countess  left  her  husband  sitting 
in  his  arm-chair  as  usual,  after  breakfast.  Sud- 
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denly  his  bell  rang  violently ; when  she  ran  to 
the  room  he  was  dead. 

Some  other  unsccptred  kings  in  our  own  time 
have  consoled  themselves  with  less  than  seventy 
millions.  Why  Joseph  Bonaparte  should  have 
gone  out  of  the  United  States  to  settle  in  Jersey 
has  never  been  thoroughly  explained ; but  poor 
Joseph  was  always  a blunderer.  Kingly  honors 
sat  ungracefully  on  him.  Bullied  by  his  broth- 
er, bullied  by  his  generals,  bullied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  Joseph  wrote  more  than  once  to 
beg  for  liberty  and  a farm ; when  he  obtained 
the  former,  he  went,  as  we  said,  to  Jersey. 
But  he  was  not  60  stupid  as  to  be  caught  play- 
ing King  again.  When  they  offered  him  the 
Mexican  crown,  “No,  no,”  said  be.  “I  have 
been  twice  in  the  trap;  let  me  go  drain  my 
fields.” 

Louis — Louis  Napoleon’s  father — bore  him- 
self well  in  a private  condition.  Thrust  upon 
a throne  against  his  will,  released  from  it  only 
when  it  was  apparent  that  neither  menaces  nor 
danger  would  keep  him  there,  the  ex-King  of 
Holland  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  characters 
of  history.  His  whole  life  w*as  one  self-sacri- 
fice to  the  selfishness  of  his  brother.  We  have 
a touching  picture  of  him  at  the  Spas,  to  which 
he  used  to  resort  for  his  rheumatism ; a gentle 
invalid,  not  ill-tempered,  but  melancholy  and 
dreading  the  world ; yet  genial  and  pleasant  in 
conversation,  and  full  of  learning.  For  thirty- 
two  years  this  sonjfrc-dottkttr  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  lived  in  retirement  in  Italy,  mostly  at 
Rome.  His  health  was  never  good ; he  suffered 
acutely  at  times ; but  his  temper  remained  se- 
rene to  the  last.  He  steadily  refused  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  schemes  of  his  family.  He  never 
ae&ned  to  take  the  least  interest  in  their  move- 
ments till  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  when  he  ex- 
pressed a lively  sympathy  for  his  son’s  life ; 
when  the  danger  was  post  he  returned  to  his 
books  and  his  field  sports,  and  once  more  forgot 
that  he  was  a Bonaparte.  He  is  well  dead. 

Jerome,  too,  had  a poor  experience  of  royalty. 
His  brother  used  him  like  a sponge ; his  people 
like  a towel.  The  former  did  not  leave  him  a 
dollar  or  a man ; the  latter  made  him  wipe 
away  all  their  stains  by  exaggerating  his  own. 
Poor  Jerome!  he  must  have  been  glad  when  it 
.was  all  over.  Like  Joseph,  and  unlike  Louis, 
he  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  the  rainy  day; 
he  wras  probably  quite  as  happy  in  his  days  of 
wanderings  through  Germany  and  Italy — de- 
spite the  stories  of  his  enormous  leap-frog,  and 
the  fifty  lovely  Westphalians — as  he  is  now  at 
his  nephew’s  court.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he, 
any  more  than  Joseph  or  Louis,  would  have 
raised  a finger  to  obtain  his  restoration. 

The  general  rule  is  the  other  way,  as  Dr. 
Doran  has  proved.  Dethroned  kings — howev- 
er stripped  of  their  crowns — always  try  to  get 
back.  Charles  the  Fifth  would  have  done  so, 
but  for  his  gout. 

On  3d  September,  1730,  the  nobles  and  states- 
men of  Savoy  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Rivoli,  to  hear  a solemn  declaration 


from  King  Victor  Amadeus.  He  was  going  to 
abdicate.  He  was  one  of  the  best  kings  that 
ever  reigned ; wise,  skillful  as  an  administrator, 
upright,  liberal ; his  people  idolised  him.  Yet, 
at  sixty-four,  after  a long  and  prosperous  reign, 
he  persisted  in  resigning  the  crown  to  his  son. 
In  spite  of  the  most  pressing  entreaties,  he  car- 
ried out  his  wish ; deposed  himself,  crowned 
his  son,  was  the  first  to  kiss  his  hand  in  token 
of  allegiance,  and  married — another  septuagen- 
ary  lover — a lady  in  waiting  to  his  6on’s  wife. 
Never  was  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  the  de- 
meanor of  this  unthroned  monarch.  When  he 
wrent  to  Chambery,  he  said  to  the  people,  “Gen- 
tlemen, I come  among  you  as  a simple  citizen ; 
will  you  bid  me  welcome  under  that  name?” 
He  would  not  have  a sentinel  at  his  door.  He 
would  not  permit  an  aid-de-camp  to  attend 
him.  He  would  not  talk  politics.  He  would 
be  a private,  humble  citizen,  and  nothing  more. 
Poets  and  historians  racked  their  brains  for  a 
parallel  to  such  virtue. 

Twelve  months  afterward,  while  King  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  in  his  first  6leep,  his  prime  min- 
ister appeared  at  his  bedside  and  aroused  him. 
“Your  father,”  said  the  minister,  “ has  sent  to 
me  to  claim  the  deed  of  abdication.”  Up  rose 
the  King;  a council  of  ministers  was  called; 
Charles  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  w illing  to  re- 
sign. In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  a couyr  ar- 
rived with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  ex- 
King  had  appeared  before  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
and  demanded  the  keys,  which  the  command- 
ant had  refused  to  deliver.  There  was  no  time 
for  delay ; the  ministers  were  urgent ; Charles 
signed  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  his  father. 

Now,  old  Victor  slept  as  no  man  has  slept 
since  the  seven  sleepers.  A park  of  artillery 
under  his  pillow  wouldn’t  have  made  him  wink. 
When  the  four  colonels  to  whom  the  warrant 
had  been  intrusted  entered  the  bedchamber  of 
the  ex-King,  he  was  in  so  profound  a slumber 
that  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  perform  upon 
him  the  operation  to  which  we  owe  our  first 
mother,  it  could  have  been  done  without  dis- 
turbing his  dreams.  The  colonels  addressed 
him  in  a mild  voice.  They  addressed  him  in  a 
strong  voice.  They  shouted  to  him.  They 
shook  him.  They  might  as  well  have  shaken 
Mont  Cenis.  Victor  lay  like  a log.  Not  so 
his  wife,  the  former  lady  in  waiting.  She  was 
fifty-one,  poor  old  lady ! and  past  prudery ; to 
tell  the  truth,  she  had  played  Eve  the  tempter 
to  this  old  Adam  of  hers — but  when  she  saw 
and  heard  the  colonels,  6he  screamed  as  though 
she  feared  for  her  virtue.  She  drew  the  bed 
clothes  round  her  withered  body,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  fired  adjectives  at  them  (the  Italian  is 
known  to  be  a very  available  tongue  for  abusive 
purposes)  till  the  men  of  war  fairly  quailed. 
At  last  one  of  them — a man  of  extraordinary 
nerve — collected  his  energies  and  prepared  for 
action.  Ho  stripped  the  counterpane  from  the 
bed,  wrapped  the  storming  lady  in  it,  carried 
her  out  in  his  arms,  deposited  her  in  an  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  and  locked  the  door. 
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By  dint  of  setting  old  Victor  on  his  legs,  and 
poking  him  up  when  he  nodded  and  gave  way, 
the  colonels  succeeded  in  partially  awakening 
him.  They  tried  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  must  go  with  them.  He  did  not  realize  the 
fact  for  some  minutes ; when  he  did,  he  sprang 
into  bed  again,  and  swore  he  wouldn’t  stir. 
They  took  the  blankets,  wrapped  him  in  them, 
and  carried  him  off  as  they  had  his  wife.  Drums 
beat  when  they  led  the  old  monarch  past  the 
troops — a speech  from  Victor  could  not  be  risked 
— and  the  ex-monarch  was  safely  lodged  in  a 
state  prison. 

The  fury  of  the  “simple  private  citizen” knew 
no  bounds.  He  broke  every  thing  in  his  room ; 
his  personal  strength  was  such  that  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist  he  smashed  a heavy  marble 
table.  His  rage  only  caused  his  son  to  guard 
him  more  strictly.  It  was  rumored  through- 
out Europe  that  the  good  old  King  of  Savoy 
endured  shameful  hardships  in  his  prison  ; and 
the  kings  of  many  nations  remonstrated  with 
Charles  on  -his  undutiful  conduct.  The  King 
of  Savoy  published  a pamphlet  in  his  defense, 
but  did  not  relax  the  closeness  of  his  father’s 
imprisonment.  What  grieved  poor  old  Victor 
most  of  all  was  his  separation  from  his  wife. 
She  probably  the  only  being  he  still  loved : 
his  unfeeling  son  would  not  allow  her  to  see 
him.  Confinement,  chagrin,  and  perhaps  pri- 
vation, began  to  do  their  work.  Old  Victor’s 
health  gave  way.  He  sent  a respectful  petition 
to  his  son  to  beg  that  his  wife  might  be  allowed 
to  come  to  nurse  him.  The  favor  was  refused. 
Victor  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  the 
physicians  warned  the  King  that  the  old  man’s 
death  was  not  far  distant.  At  that  tardy  mo- 
ment Charles  consented  to  the  reunion  of  his 
father  and  his  wife ; but  the  poor  old  man  was 
past  nursing  now.  As  his  end  approached  a 
change  came  over  him.  He  grew  gentle,  re- 
morseful. He  sent  to  beg  his  son’s  pardon  for 
having  given  him  bo  much  trouble,  and  solic- 
ited, as  a last  favor,  that  he  might  see  him  be- 
fore he  died.  To  his  eternal  infamy  Charles 
refused.  He  had  the  baseness  to  send  polite 
messages  to  his  dying  father,  but  see  his  face 
he  would  not.  The  poor  old  man  burst  into 
tears  when  the  news  reached  him,  and  died. 

For  a parallel  to  the  general  features  of  this 
story  we  must  come  down  to  a period  much 
nearer  our  own,  and  travel  from  Savoy  to  Spain. 
Forty-nine  years  ngo  the  Court  of  Spain  was, 
as  it  is  still,  a public  scandal.  Isabella  is  tol- 
erably virtuous  if  wo  judge  her  by  the  standard 
of  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Carlos  the  Fourth. 
Decent  society  might  possibly  have  winked  at 
a Manuel  Godoy  had  he  taken  the  least  pains  to 
conceal  his  standing  with  the  Queen;  but  when 
to  him  were  added  guardsmen,  carabineers,  di- 
plomatists, and  even  muleteers,  Madrid  turned 
away  in  disgust,  and  sighed  even  for  Ferdi- 
nand. Of  the  whole  city  but  one  man  was 
blind  to  the  shame  of  the  Court:  that  man 
was,  of  course,  the  King. 

“Women,  I confess,”  said  this  merry  old 


monarch,  in  a gossiping  humor,  to  a friend, 
“are  terrible  creatures  in  these  hot  climates; 
but  we  crowned  heads  have  one  advantage  over 
other  husbands : our  honor,  as  they  call  it,  is 
safe ; for,  supposing  that  queens  were  as  much 
bent  on  mischief  as  the  rest  of  their  sex,  where 
would  they  find  kings  and  emperors  to  flirt  with 
—eh?” 

When  the  insurrection  which  Carlos  had  so 
largely  helped  to  excite  broke  out  at  last,  and 
the  royal  dotard  found  that  he  could  not  even 
escape  to  Mexico,  he  packed  up  what  money 
and  jewels  he  could,  and  abdicated  in  favor  of 
his  son  Ferdinand.  This  was  in  March.  In 
April,  Carlos  repented.  Wrote  to  Napoleon 
that  he  had  been  bullied  and  cheated  by  his 
son.  Ferdinand  had  offered  to  be  Napoleon’s 
friend  ; Carlos  protested  he  would  be  his  slave. 
Napoleon  shrewdly  resolved  to  let  these  wretch- 
ed knaves  fight  it  oat. 

There  was  a crowd  of  grandees  and  French 
officers  present  when  the  duel  took  place.  Fer- 
dinand in  later  years  proved  that  he  possessed 
a fair  mastery  of  the  vituperative  vocabulary : 
he  was  a prodigious  swearer.  But  his  old  fa- 
ther outswore  him  at  Bayonne.  Weak  and 
helpless  as  Carlos  always  was,  he  a match 
for  his  miserable  son.  Ferdinand  reeled  un- 
der paternal  abuse.  He  was  almost  vanquished 
when  his  devilish  mother  charged  him  : 

“Traitor!”  said  this  old  woman,  “nothing 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
prevented  your  murdering  your  father.  I tell 
yon  to  your  face  that  you  are  my  son,  but  not 
the  son  of  the  King.” 

Three  days  after  Carlos  had  again  formally 
resigned  his  rights  on  the  crown  to  Napoleon, 
he  repented.  He  wanted  to  be  king  again.  He 
cried,  and  talked  about  the  grace  of  God.  He 
bewailed  his  “poor,  dear,  faithful  .Spaniards.” 
But  we  are  not  informed  that  Napoleon  was 
much  affected  by  these  evidences  of  royal  dis- 
tress. He  gave  Carlos  a palace  and  thirty  mill- 
ion reals  a year ; he  let  the  Queen  have  Godoy 
to  live  with  her ; for  the  rest,  he  forgot  all  about 
them.  How  Carlos  lived  during  the  six  years 
of  his  honorable  captivity,  it  were  dull  to  say ; 
he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  read  the  newspapers; 
if  more,  it  is  written  in  no  chronicle.  When 
Ferdinand  was  restored,  he  made  no  opposition. 
His  penurious  son  cut  down  his  allowance  to 
three  instead  of  thirty  millions,  and  did  not  pay 
even  this  very  regularly ; and  the  Queen  pre- 
serving her  extravagant  tastes,  and  Godoy  keep- 
ing up  his  station,  poor  Carlos,  in  exile  at  Rome, 
a pottering  old  man,  was  an  unpleasant  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  a way  of  asking  people  w ho  vis- 
ited him  to  lend  him  fifty  dollars.  Who  could 
refuse  a king  so  paltry  a sum  ? But  he  never 
paid  any  body,  and  when  he  died  a few  days  after 
his  wife,  he  owed  a handsome  fortune  to  Amer- 
icans, Englishmen  and  other  foreigners. 

Of  kings  whom  revolution  and  popular  dis- 
content have  driven  from  their  thrones,  the  list 
is  long.  In  English  history  the  first  of  whom 
we  have  authentic  record  is  that  Edward,  whom 
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weakness  and  folly  and  debased  favorites  had 
ruined.  He  was  deposed — the  act  being,  ac- 
cording to  English  law,  wholly  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. Parliament — representing  more 
or  less  truly,  people,  nobles,  and  clergy — delib- 
erately pronounced  him  dead.  The  Bishops 
told  him  so.  Poor  Edward  had  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  for  his  own  political  funeral.  His 
voice  faltered,  he  begged  for  a reprieve;  give 
him  but  a few  months,  and  he  would  become  a 
model  king.  The  Bishops  bluntly  told  him 
it  was  too  late.  Edward  fainted.  They*brought 
him  to,  and  made  him  stand  by  while  the  Judges 
renounced  allegiance,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Household  broke  his  staff  of  office.  The  poor 
man  was  nearly  dead  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison.  Of  his 
subsequent  sad  story— of  the  dirty  water  they 
gave  him  to  shave  with — of  the  scraps  from  the 
servants’  table  which  constituted  his  daily  food — 
of  the  thousand-and-one  petty  annoyances  he 
endured  at  the  hands  of  his  jailers,  and  of  his 
last  miserable  end,  we  have  all  heard  enough. 
Poor  Edward’s  history  was  a terrible  warning 
to  his  successors  rather  to  die  than  abdicate. 

If  James  the  Second  had  had  courage,  he 
might,  with  all  his  dullness,  have  at  least  pro- 
longed his  struggle  and  his  reign.  But  he  was 
a moral  coward  as  well  as  a blockhead.  In 
exile  he  cut  a very  sorry  figure.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  the  great 
monarch  awaited  him.  J ames  approached  Louis 
bending  so  low  that  his  back  was  level  with  the 
horizontal  line;  he  expected  his  host  to  bid  him 
rise.  But  Louis,  not  to  be  overdone  in  formal 
civility,  bent  down  to  embrace  his  royal  brother; 
the  two  kings  kissed  each  other  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  being  almost  on  their  bands  and 
knees,  and  looking  as  though  they  were  playing 
at  leap-frog. 

When  the  contest  was  quite  over,  and  Louis 
made  peace  with  England,  James  consoled  him- 
self with  piety.  He  “kept  up  a good  deal  of 
devotion,”  says  his  biographer;  whipped  him- 
self privately  on  Fridays;  distributed  contro- 
versial tracts  among  his  Protestant  followers, 
and  when  they  were  very  obstinate,  had  them 
sent  to  the  Ba6tile,  all  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  When  Louis  received  the  British  Em- 
bassador, Lord  Portland,  James  confided  to  the 
nuns  that  this  was  a device  of  Providence  to 
soften  his  heart ; but  when  Portland  was  actually 
allowed  to  hold  the  candle  while  the  great  mon- 
arch read  the  paper,  “which,  ” said  the  papers  of 
the  time,  “is  lookt  upon  as  an  honour  as  great 
as  to  give  the  King  his  Shirt  at  the  Lever,” 
James  confessed  that  he  thought  Providence 
was  rather  hard  upon  him.  He  achieved  one 
or  two  petty  triumphs  over  the  British  Embas- 
sador, which  brightened  his  spirits;  and  then 
he  would  ride  oil'  to  the  nuns  at  Chaillot,  tell 
them  the  story,  and  wind  up,  “ But  ah ! my  sis- 
ters, all  such  thoughts  are  vanity  I’* 

What  he  missed  most,  at  bottom,  was  money. 
He  had  been  followed  by  a band  of  hungry 
Irishmen,  who  got  drunk  in  his  honor,  and  took 


to  the  road  when  he  didn’t  provide  them  with 
funds.  Louis  allowed  him  50,000  crowns  a 
month ; but  poor  James  was  always  as  poor  a s 
a parson.  His  son  Berwick’s  vocation  in  life 
was  to  beg ; his  employment,  traveling  between* 
St.  Germain  and  Rome,  to  solicit  a trifle  from 
the  Popes.  It  was  a shabby  thing  after  all, 
that  the  English  did  not  allow  their  exiled  king 
enough  to  live  upon. 

On  Good  Friday,  1701,  the  priest  who  read 
mass  before  James  came  to  the  passage  in 
Lamentations,  “Remember,  O Lord  what  has 
come  upon  ns!  consider  and  behold  our  re- 
proach ; our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers, 
our  houses  to  aliens.”  The  book  fell  from 
James’s  hand,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  was  hearing  mass  on  a Friday.  The  priests 
were  chanting ; they  came  to  this  same  verse, 
and  before  they  had  finished  it  James  had  fallen 
in  a second  fit,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
Living,  he  had  been  latterly  insignificant  enough ; 
dead,  he  did  wonders.  His  corpse  cured  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  of  Jutula  lachrymalis ; a cum 
in  Auvergne  of  palsy  in  the  legs ; a monk  at 
Tours  of  quinsy;  a country  girl  of  deafness, 
and  a dancing-master  of  rheumatism.  So  it  can 
not  be  said  that  he  died  in  vain. 

As  the  French  court  had  always  called  him 
King  James,  no  objection  was  made  when  his 
son,  whom  English  historians  call  “the  Pre- 
tender,” had  himself  proclaimed  at  St.  Germain. 
But  William  was  furious  at  the  insult,  and  sent 
M.  Poussin  home  directly.  A curious  accident 
befell  the  Embassador  on  the  way.  He  was 
embarking  on  board  a channel  boat  at  a Kent- 
ish port,  when  a boy  stopped  him.  The  Embas- 
sador angrily  demanded  what  he  wanted  ? 

“ What  I want,”  said  the  sturdy  boy  of  Kent, 
“is  my  boots.  When  you  landed  here,  you 
were  without  boots,  and  I lent  you  an  old  pair 
to  ride  to  London.  Yon  never  returned  me  my 
boots,  nor  sent  me  any  money  for  the  loan  of 
them!” 

“Boy,”  cried  the  Embassador,  haughtily, 
“ here’s  half  a crown,  begone !” 

“ I won’t  take  your  half  crown,  and  I won’t 
begone,”  roared  the  boy ; “I  want  my  boots !*’ 

A crowd  had  gathered  round  the  boy,  and 
public  sympathy  ran  strongly  against  the  “fur- 
riner.”  M ri  Poussin,  apprehensive  of  a riot,  re- 
quested a constable  to  take  him  before  a magis- 
trate. This  worthy  investigated  the  case,  and 
duly  condemned  Poussin  to  pay  five  shillings  for 
the  boots,  which  being  done,  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  France  and  England  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

Let  ns  contrast  James  with  another  monarch 
whose  character  and  fate  bore  some  slight  re- 
semblance to  his.  Gustavus  the  Fount,  of 
Sweden,  is  supposed  to  have  gone  crazy  by  read- 
ing Revelations.  It  is  certain  that  lie  was  sat- 
isfied that  many  passages  in  that  book  referred 
to  him.  His  first  notable  act  w?as  the  rupture 
of  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  grand-danghter 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  Alexandra,  whom  he  re- 
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jected,  as  is  known,  actually  at  the  altar  in  pres- 
ence of  the  wedding  guests.  He  consoled  him* 
self  with  Frederica  of  Baden,  whom,  on  the 
evening  of  their  wedding-day,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  their  chamber,  he  initiated  to  married 
life  by  bidding  her  read  aloud  the  first  chapter 
of  Esther.  The  poor  frightened  ghrl  complied. 
When  she  had  ended— 

“Now,”  said  he,  “madam,  let  me  tell  you 
that  if  you  follow  the  example  of  Yashti,  you 
shall  be  punished  as  she  was!” 

A miserable  life  she  led  of  it — this  gay, 
frolicsome  girl,  yoked  to  a morose,  whimsical 
churl  like  Gustavus.  Perhaps  he  did  not  beat 
her;  ho  did  every  thing  else.  When  at  last 
his  follies  and  his  crimes  roused  the  Swedes 
against  him,  and  Baron  Adlerkrantz  seized  him, 
while  Colonel  Silverspor  wrenched  his  sword 
out  of  his  hand,  he  burst  into  tears  and  roared 
for  pity.  They  assured  him  that  no  harm  was 
intended  him.  He  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  captors,  knocked  the  chief  conspirator  down 
with  a bunch  of  keys,  dashed  out  of  the  palace, 
and,  as  he  thought,  ran  a forester  who  tried  to' 
stop  him,  clearf  through  the  body.  Luckily  for 
the  forester,  the  royal  sword  only  went  through 
his  coat ; his  Majesty  was  secured  and  locked  up. 
He  consoled  himself  by  drawing  pictures  of  him- 
self, seated  on  a white  horse,  trampling  on  “ the 
Beast,”  and  treating  his  wife  worse  than  ever. 

He  sent  to  the  Swedish  chamber  a paper  stat- 
ing that  he  abdicated  the  throne  from  conviction 
that  his  spiritual  interests  required  it ; but  the 
Swedes  returned  the  document,  intimating  to  his 
Majesty  that  they  differed  with  him  on  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Turned  out  of  jail,  freed  from  his 
wife,  and  sent  adrift  on  the  world  with  a pen- 
sion of  ten  thousand  a year  and  the  title  of 
Count  Gottorp,  Gustavus  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  much  remarked.  He  went  to 
England  and  fell  in  with  some  very  high  Calvin- 
ists who  understood  Revelations  perfectly ; they 
nearly  finished  him,  and  he  trampled  the  Beast 
more  strenuously  than  ever.  Some  verse  which 
he  applied  to  his  own  case  induced  him  to  de- 
cline offers  of  aid  from  Russia,  and  even  to  re- 
linquish his  pension.  He  retained  about  $500 
a year ; dismissed  his  servant  and  a lady  who 
had  traveled  with  him  as  Countess  Gottorp ; and 
began  to  apply  the  visions  of  St.  John  to  the 
study  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Failing  to  throw 
light  on  the  phenomenon,  he  wandered  through 
Europe  again,  pitifully  enough,  in  an  old  thread- 
bare coat,  and  lodging  at  the  worst  hotels,  and 
came  to  his  end  at  last  in  a cottage  provided 
for  him  at  St.  Gall. 

The  Scandinavian  kings  had  small  luck  when 
they  fell.  The  story  of  the  maniac  Eric  the 
Fourteenth  is  a scandal  to  Swedish  annals.  He 
was  undoubtedly  crazy,  as  crazy  as  Caligula, 
and  in  the  same  way.  Seven  is  the  historical 
number  of  the  ladies  (including  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Queen  Elizabeth)  to  w'hom  he  de- 
clared himself  irrevocably  plighted  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  no  one  can  tell  the  num- 
ber of  the  brave  men  whom  he  foully  murdered. 


Just  before  his  overthrow,  he  saw,  in  a street 
at  Stockholm,  a flower  girl  knocked  down  by  a 
carriage.  The  guards  were  amazed  to  hear  him 
order  her  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace.  Next 
morning  an  aid-de-camp  notified  Catherine, 
who  was  none  the  worse  for  her  accident,  that 
she  was  appointed  a maid  of  honor  to  one  of  the 
princesses.  She  said  she  had  rather  sell  flowers. 
Eric  waited  upon  her  in  person  at  noon,  and 
commanded  her  to  accept  the  offer.  She  had 
a lover,  a sergeant.  Eric  found  him  at  her 
feet : he  had  the  poor  fellow  seized,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  chroniclers,  effectually  cured  of  mat- 
rimonial propensities.  It  was  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  which  precipitated  his  down- 
fall. Every  body  deserted  him;  Stockholm 
rose  in  arms. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment  Eric  ran 
to  his  physician,  and  baring  his  arm,  bode  him 
open  his  veins.  The  physician  declined  extra 
professional  homicide. 

Caught  by  his  brother  John,  he  was  thrust 
into  a church  and  closely  guarded.  All  night 
Catherine  the  flower  girl  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  crying,  and  piteously  begging  to  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  her  husband.  Next  day  he  was 
formally  imprisoned.  The  States  directed  that 
he  should  be  treated  humanely  (on  his  surren- 
der he  had  been  promised  a principality)  ; John 
immured  him  like  a felon,  and  chained  him  by 
the  leg  to  a mass  of  iron  'which  a strong  man 
could  hardly  move.  His  jailers  were  the  rela- 
tives of  the  men  he  had  murdered ; ingenuity 
was  exhausted  in  devising  torments  for  the  bro- 
ken-down King.  He  was  deprived  of  books,  for 
he  liked  reading.  He  was  fond  of  music ; no 
sounds  were  allowed  to  reach  him  but  harsh 
voices  and  the  clanking  of  fetters.  Misfortune 
made  him  religious ; he  was  denied  a Bible.  lie 
loved  his  wife  ardently ; she  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  him. 

At  the  small  barred  window  of  his  cell  the 
faithful  flower  girl  and  her  son  were  constantly 
to  be  seen,  trying  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  poor 
prisoner.  But  the  sentinel  had  orders  to  keep 
them  off.  Occasionally  a humane  soldier  would 
pretend  not  to  see  them;  she  could  then  ex- 
change a few  words  of  affection  with  her  hus- 
band ; but  these  happy  moments  were  purchased 
by  days  of  struggles.  Even  this  was  deemed  too 
great  a pleasure.  One  day  when  Catherine  re- 
paired as  usual  to  the  prison,  she  was  sneer- 
ingly  asked  whom  she  came  to  see  ? Not  her 
husband,  surely;  for  he  was  gone.  A whole 
year  passed  before  she  discovered  that  Eric  was 
at  Gripsholm. 

The  orders  here  were  precise,  and  could  not 
be  evaded.  Catherine  was  not  to  approach 
within  speaking  distance  of  her  husband.  She 
could,  however,  sit  on  the  grass  before  the  cas- 
tle, and  see  him  appear  at  his  grated  window; 
show  him  his  child,  and  teach  the  little  fellow 
to  wave  his  handkerchief  to  his  father,  and  blow 
him  kisses.  Sometimes  the  jailers  chained  Eric 
for  days  together  to  the  comer  of  the  room  fur- 
thest from  the  window ; when  this  happened 
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husband  and  wife  thought  death  would  have 
been  a blessing. 

But  worse  was  to  come.  A conspiracy  for 
the  release  of  Eric  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
removed  to  Orehybus.  His  chamber  was  a dark 
cell,  with  table,  chair,  and  four  planks  for  a 
bed,  and  shut  out  from  light,  fresh  air,  and  the 
world.  Fearing  him  even  then,  the  monarch 
followed  up  this  change  by  a humane  sentence 
of  death.  Catherine  heard  of  it.  In  mid-win- 
ter she  set  out  for  Orehybus ; the  country  she 
had  to  traverse  was  wild  and  sparsely  settled ; 
she  nearly  died  before  she  got  there.  A chari- 
table peasant  let  her  warm  herself  at  his  fire,  and 
supplied  her  with  food.  She  hastened  to  the 
prison,  and  discovered  a grating  which  communi- 
cated with  her  husband’s  cell : “Eric,”  she  cried, 
“ can  you  hear  me  ? Be  on  your  guard ! Beware 
of  assassins ! They  seek  to  slay  you.  Eric,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  if  you  can  hear  me,  answer  1” 

Eric  never  answered.  A short  while  before, 
an  officer  had  entered  his  cell,  and  offered  him 
the  choice  of  dying  by  suffocation,  by  opening 
a vein,  or  by  poison.  He  had  chosen  the  lat- 
ter, and  had  swallowed  the  fatal  draught  in  a 
plate  of  soup.  He  was  a cripple  at  the  time. 

Let  us  turn  from  Eric’s  dreary  story  to  that 
of  a broken-down  King,  about  whom  there  was 
nothing  doleful.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  after 
being  forced  on  Poland  twice,  once  by  Charles 
XU.,  and  again  by  his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV., 
found  himself  at  last  a fugitive  in  Lorraine,  very 
glad  to  have  a head  on  his  shoulders.  He  was 
given  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  to  support  his  de- 
clining years;  and  though  the  revenues  were 
so  small  that  he  dared  not  ask  his  grandchil- 
dren to  come  and  see  him  till  he  had  had  a 
consultation  with  his  treasurer,  he  contrived  to 
keep  a household  consisting  of  five  grand-offi- 
cers, twenty-one  gentlemen-in-waiting,  seven 
chaplains,  ten  doctors,  three  maitres  d’hbte4, 
twenty-four  cooks,  seven  persons  to  roast,  four 
confectioners,  five  butlers,  seven  waiters,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  other  attendants 
under  various  titles,  independent  of  pensioners 
and  soldiery.  He  led  a truly  jolly  life.  He 
kept  the  very  best  company.  All  the  philoso- 
phers of  France,  with  Voltaire  at  their  head, 
were  familiar  with  his  mahogany,  and  many  of 
the  fairest  and  gayest  ladies  of  France  loved  to 
spend  a week  under  his  hospitable  roof. 

Of  these  ladies  Walpole  tells  a good  story. 
In  days  of  yore  Madame  de  Craon  had  been 
in  high  favor  w ith  Stanislaus.  At  Nancy,  her 
daughter,  the  Marchioness  de  Bouffiers,  reigned 
supreme,  though  the  King’s  age  was  a sufficient 
guarantee  against  scandal,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  Now  Stanislaus,  like  the  kings  of 
France,  had  a Chancellor,  and  with  this  Chan- 
cellor rumor  said  that  Madame  de  Bouffiers  was 
on  very  good  terms.  The  old  ex-King  had  oft- 
en been  at  Paris;  he  had  seen  the  kings,  as  was 
the  practice  in  those  days,  enter  Parliament,  say 
a few  w'ords  on  a measure  which  they  wished  to 
have  discussed,  and  then  add,  Mon  Chancelier 
toils  dir  a le  rente.  One  evening,  when  a very 


gay  company  was  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room, the  Marchioness,  in  passing  from  one 
seat  to  another,  disclosed  a remarkably  pretty 
foot  and  ankle.  Old  Stanislaus  smiled,  and, 
turning  to  the  company,  gallantly  remarked, 
“Mats  voyez  done  le  jsli  petit  pied,  et  la  belle 
jambe  ! Mon  Chancelier  v ous  dir  a le  rente.*1 

History  declares  that  Stanislaus  was  a good 
ruler  in  Lorraine.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  ad- 
mirable cook.  If  you  go  to  Nancy,  you  will 
still  meet  old  people  whose  mouths  will  water 
when  you  allude  to  King  Stanislaus  and  his 
dishes.  He  could  dress  a goose  so  that  people 
took  it  for  some  very  rare  foreign  bird ; and 
his  turkeys,  served  in  a mass  of  strong-scented 
herbs,  were  always  mistaken  for  cogs  J.e  bmyertt. 
His  confectionary  was  sublime,  and  history  will 
remember  him  for  his  babas.  In  pies  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  rather  jocose  than  artistic 
(the  dw  arf  pie,  out  of  which  his  jester  leaped  at 
table,  is  fresh  in  eveiy  one’B  memory) ; but  Ude 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  King  in  re- 
spect of  entremets , and  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  raw  sauer-kraut.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  a man  who,  out  of  poor  Burgundy, 
made  rich  Tokay,  which,  only  a short  while 
since,  sold  for  forty-two  francs  a bottle,  deserves 
the  respectful  admiration  of  posterity. 

Louis  had  given  him  two  millions  a year  for 
his  daughter;  he  spent  it,  in  advance,  in  build- 
ing. What  was  left,  his  household  squandered 
in  gambling.  Every  night,  at  nine,  when  Stan- 
islaus went  to  bed,  the  faro-table  was  spread, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  guests 
gathered  round  it.  The  servants  came  up  from 
the  kitchen,  and  stood  round  the  table,  outside 
the  chairs,  staking  their  pennies  as  eagerly  as 
the  players  their  louis.  Daylight  often  sur- 
prised the  gamblers  at  their  game. 

He  was  the  oldest  King  in  Europe.  “I  have 
endured,”  he  used  to  say,  “more  hardships  and 
accidents  than  most  men.  Except  being  burned, 
I do  not  know  what  I have  not  suffered.  Of  new 
mischances,  there  is  really  only  some  catastro- 
phe by  fire  that  could  befall  me.”  The  idea  was 
prophetic.  His  daughter,  the  Queen  of  France, 
noticing  him  in  a shabby  dressing-gown,  sent 
him  a new'  woolen  one  from  Paris.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  February,  1766,  he  had  said 
his  prayers,  and  went  to  the  wood-fire  to  light  his 
pipo.  In  leaning  over  the  hearth,  his  dressing- 
gown  caught  fire.  He  tried  to  extinguish  it, 
but  fell  and  stunned  himself  against  one  of  the 
brass  “dogs.”  The  guard  outside  “smelt  fire,*’ 
but  it  was  not  allowable  for  him  to  enter  the 
room.  After  a few  moments’  thonglit,  the  odor 
increasing,  he  shouted  for  a lacquey.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  before  tho  call  was  answered; 
when  a lacquey  entered  the  room,  Stanislaus 
was  half  burned.  “You  thought,  my  love,” 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  “ to  keep  me  warm ; 
but  I have  been  much  warmer  than  you  intend- 
ed.” It  was  the  end  of  him. 

He  left  a volume  of  philosophical  matter  be- 
hind him,  which  has  been  published.  Some  of 
his  reflections  are  good. 
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“Have  the  courage,”  sjiys  he,  “to  pay  your 
debts  at  once ; to  do  without  what  you  do  not 
need ; to  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent ; to  set  down  every  penny  you  spend,  and 
look  at  the  sum  total  weekly ; to  acknowledge 
you  ore  poor;  to  keep  to  a resolution  only  when 
it  is  a good  one ; to  make  your  will ; to  avoid  ac- 
commodation bills ; not  to  borrow  money  even 
from  your  dearest  friend;  to  suspect  projects 
promising  large  interest;  to  tell  a man  you 
won’t,  not  you  can’t,  lend  him  money ; to  wear 
old  clothes  till  you  can  pay  for  new ; and  to 
keep  your  feet  from  getting  damp,  and  make 
your  wife  and  children  do  the  same.” 

Among  broken-down  kings,  a place — though 
a mean  one — of  right,  belongs  to  Alphonso,  of 
Portugal.  In  some  points  he  reminds  one  of 
Eric  and  Caligula.  He  loved  blood,  and  rap- 
ine, and  vice ; he  liked  mischief  for  mischief’s 
sake.  He  robbed  travelers  when  he  was  King 
of  Portugal ; got  up  gladiator  fights  among  the 
youth  of  Lisbon ; would  have  killed  his  own 
brother  but  for  his  mother’s  intercession.  But 
the  more  heinous  of  his  crimes  escape  denunci- 
ation from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
allude  to  them.  When  it  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him,  Schomberg  wrote  to  the  Queen,  pro- 
posing a revolution,  and  suggesting  that  she 
and  Pedro,  Alphonso’s  brother,  should  be  re- 
gents. She  received  the  letter  in  bed.  She 
had  scarcely  read  it  through  when  Alphonso 
entered  the  room,  swearing  at  her  for  her  lazi- 
ness in  being  abed  so  late.  She  thrust  the  let- 
ter under  her  pillow,  rose,  dressed,  and  went  to 
mass.  Daring  the  service  she  bethought  her- 
self of  the  letter,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  its  discovery.  Calling  her  confes- 
sor, she  bade  him  haste  to  her  room,  and  bring 
her  the  letter  that  was  under  her  pillow. 

“Madam,”  said  the  priest,  “I  would  not 
put  my  hand  into  your  Majesty’s  bed  for  a 
bishopric.” 

The  Queen  dispatched  a waiting-woman  for 
the  precious  document.  The  woman  returned 
with  the  news  that  the  King  was  sitting  on  the 
bed,  and  she  dared  not  disturb  him.  Unable 
to  bear  the  suspense,  her  Majesty  ran  to  the 
palace,  and  pretexting  a violent  headache,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  in  presence  of  the  King  and 
a minister,  felt  for  the  letter,  found  it,  and 
pretended  to  fall  asleep.  The  conspirators  were 
saved. 

When  the  first  outbreak  took  place,  and  the 
people,  not  clearly  understanding  the  state  of 
affairs,  put  it  down,  Alphonso  appeared  on  his 
balcony  before  the  victorious  crowd,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  forgave  them ; then  seizing  a 
flageolat,  he  began  to  play  a triumphal  air. 
Next  time  there  was  no  misunderstanding. 
Alphonso  was  placed  under  arrest,  the  Queen 
and  Pedro  became  joint  regents,  then  man  and 
wife  ; and  the  revolution  was  over.  The  Por- 
tuguese behaved  handsomely  by  him.  They 
told  him  he  might  choose  what  friends  he  liked 
to  accompany  him  to  retirement.  He  chose  a 
boy,  the  keeper  of  his  dog-kennel.  He  lived 
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sixteen  years  in  polite  exile,  “without  any 
other  exercise  than  that  of  taking  snuff,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.” 

Besides  Napoleon,  whose  history  after  his 
downfall  is  familiar  enough  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine,  France  has  seen  throe  or  four 
kings  broken  down  and  in  exile. 

There  was  John,  the  hapless  antagonist  of 
the  Black  Prince,  who  was  many  long  years  a 
prisoner  in  England.  He  was  badly  off,  poor 
man ! The  nobles  sent  him  lumps  of  silver 
from  time  to  time,  which  he  sold  to  the  London 
silversmiths ; but  the  supply  was  inadequate 
for  his  copious  wants.  His  falconers  alone  cost 
a fortune.  Happily,  his  faithful  subjects  in 
Languedoc,  and  some  other  wine-growing  pro- 
vinces, sent  him  a large  supply  of  wine  for  his 
royal  table,  and  this  John  sold  at  a handsome 
profit.  For  many  years  he  was  the  largest 
wine-merchant  in  England,  and  was  the  means 
of  introducing  a taste  for  French  wines  into 
parts  of  that  island  where  they  had  never  been 
tasted  before. 

Charles  the  Tenth  was  playing  whist  when 
the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out;  and  when 
the  Duchess  of  Bern  saw,  through  a telescope, 
the  tricolored  flag  hoisted  at  Paris,  he  still  in- 
sisted on  playing  out  his  hand  and  marking  the 
trick.  The  honors  were  with  his  adversaries. 
No  sooner  did  he  arrive  in  England,  and  find  a 
friendly  shelter  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Weld, 
than  he  called  for  cards  and  made  up  a rubber. 
When  he  went  to  Holyrood  he  asked  for  two 
things  only — a comfortatfie  mass  and  a partner 
who  didn’t  revoke.  At  Prague  he  was  unfor- 
tunate. He  had  a pleasant  family  circle  round 
him ; his  every  wish  was  gratified ; he  indulged 
in  the  offices  of  his  church  twice  a day  ; but  he 
could  not  get  a partner  who  understood  his 
game  ; and  the  old  monarch,  who  had  lost  a 
throne  without  repining,  burst  into  paroxysms 
of  rage  and  grief  at  losing  five  francs,  because 
his  partner  trumped  his  trick. 

Charles  was  true  to  himself  at  his  last  hour. 
He  bore  himself  with  real  dignity  when  the 
priest  brought  him  the  sacrament — his  sentence 
of  death ; he  spoke  eloquently  to  his  family, 
and  passed  away  like  an  old  hero.  His  son 
and  his  friends  were  standing  around  his  bed, 
when  the  surgeon  whispered  in  the  daughter's 
ear;  Henry,  with  trembling  hand,  closed  his 
father’s  eyelids ; and  the  little  assemblage 
burst  into  loud  lamentations. 

“Like  Charles  the  Tenth!  like  Charles  the 
Tenth !”  was  the  exclamation  of  Louis  Philippe, 
when  M.  Cremieux  had  “ packed  off  royalty  in 
a hackney  coach.”  Orleans  did  himself  in- 
justice ; he  was  very  superior  to  his  Bourbon 
cousin  in  all  emergencies.  Superior  as  a sol- 
dier, superior  as  a king,  superior  as  a broken- 
down  exile.  No  home  in  England  was  happier 
than  Claremont  during  the  brief  period  which 
intervened  between  Louis  Philippe’s  retirement 
and  his  death.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  do  justice 
to  the  “Citizen  King.”  Our  English  friends, 
who  never  forgave  him  for  getting  the  better  of 
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them  in  the  Spanish  marriage  business,  have 
defamed  him  living  and  defamed  him  dead. 
Some  day  his  extraordinary  merits  will  be  rec- 
ognized. At  Claremont  his  household  was  a 
model.  He  did  not  like  his  children  to  dine 
out ; he  loved  to  have  them  around  him.  He 
carved  for  them,  and  piqued  himself  upon* his 
dexterity  and  economy.  Temperate  himself, 
he  did  not  tolerate  intemperance  in  his  children. 
His  temper  was  invariably  serene  and  forgiving ; 
his  conversation  genial,  full  of  anecdote,  and 
rich  with  information.  When  he  fell  ill,  and 
the  physician  perceived  that  his  hour  had  come, 
a dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  royal  con- 
fessor ; neither  wished  to  communicate  so  un- 
welcome, yet  so  necessary  a piece  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  old  man.  The  Queen  decided  that 
the  duty  devolved  upon  the  physician.  He  dis- 
charged it  in  a set  speech. 

“Oh!  eh!  yes,  I understand,”  said  Louis 
Philippe ; “ you  mean  that  it  is  time  to  depart. 
The  Queen  sent  you,  didn’t  she?” 

He  took  the  sacrament,  and  prepared  for 
death  calmly.  Soon  afterward,  he  repented  of 
his  philosophy,  and  told  the  Doctor  he  had  half 
a mind  to  prove  him  in  error.  Next  morning, 
when  the  medical  man  visited  him,  and  felt  his 
pulse  and  shook  his  head,  the  ex-King  exclaimed 
with  vivacity, 

“You  must  not  judge  so  hastily,  Doctor. 
Thi9  is  not  a fair  trial.  I have  been  coughing 
a good  deal  within  the  last  hour,  and  coughing, 
as  you  know,  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
pulse.”  • 

Within  an  hour  he  was  dead. 

Near  a dozen  popes  altogether  have  earned  a 
claim  to  rank  among  broken-down  kings. 

When  the  French  occupied  Rome  in  1798, 
poor  Pius  VI.  was  very  badly  used.  He  had 
been  unjustly  accused  of  countenancing  a mur- 
der. His  museums  had  been  stripped.  His 
city  had  been  all  but  sacked.  His  authority 
had  been  usurped.  But  when  the  French  Gen- 
eral, Berthier,  urged  him  to  wear  a tricolor 
cockade, 

“I  know  no  ensign,”  said  the  old  Pope, 
“but  that  of  the  Church.”  And  he  would  not 
put  on  the  tricolor. 

When  they  ransacked  his  dwelling,  like  very 
robbers  in  search  of  treasure,  General  Haller 
found  a small  chest  locked.  “What  is  this?” 
asked  the  Frenchman,  eagerly.  “ Only  Spanish 
snuff,”  replied  the  Pope.  Haller  tried  it,  liked 
it,  and  ordered  the  box  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
quarters. 

“Oh!”  said  the  poor  Pope,  almost  crying 
with  vexation,  “you  will  surely  not  deprive  me 
of  my  snuff!” 

“Didn’t  I say  I liked  it?”  was  the  French- 
man’s brutal  answer. 

A day  or  two  afterward,  this  same  Haller 
surprised  the  Pontiff  at  dinner,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  surrender  of  all  the  Papal  treas- 
ures. Pius  protested  that  he  had  given  up 
every  thing. 

“Holy  Father,”  said  the  robber,  “those  are 


two  very  fine  rings  you  wear;  let  me  have 
them.” 

The  old  Pope  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  Rome.  “I  am  bordering  on  four- 
score years,”  he  said;  “I  am  broken  down  by 
old  age  and  anxiety ; let  me  die  here.” 

“A  man  may  die  any  where,”  was  the  calm 
reply.  “If  you  will  not  go  of  your  own  accord 
I am  to  make  you.” 

They  dragged  the  old  man  from  place  to 
place,  when  he  was  too  ill  to  get  in  or  out  of 
his  carriage  without  help,  and  fairly  killed  him 
at  last. 

“ My  only  regret,”  said  he  to  the  cardinal 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  “ is  that  I 
die  out  of  my  own  country.”  • 

“ Holy  Father,”  replied  the  pious  churchman, 
“the  Pope  of  Rome  is  never  out  of  his  own 
country.” 

The  seventh  Pius  was  treated  as  harshly  be- 
cause he  declined  to  become  the  slave  of  Napo- 
leon. His  journey  to  Fontainebleau  was  a series 
of  hardships  and  petty  indignities.  For  fear  the 
people  should  see  him  and  become  excited,  when 
his  carriage  arrived  at  a town  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  alight,  but  was  wheeled,  inside  the 
coach,  into  the  coach-house,  and  got  out  by 
stealth.  His  occupation  during  his  confine- 
ment was  curious.  He  was  very  penurious, 
and  used  every  morning  to  count  over  some 
pieces  of  gold  which  he  had  in  his  desk  and  his 
clothes.  He  never  looked  into  a book,  but  em- 
ployed himself  in  patching  and  stitching  his 
gowns,  sewing  buttons  on  his  small-clothes,  and 
washing  the  front  of  his  robe  which  he  used  to 
stain  with  snuff.  His  interview  with  Napoleon 
shows  him  in  another  light. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  destroyed  several 
pieces  of  furniture  in  his  impatience  and  excite- 
ment while  waiting  for  his  Holiness,  addressed 
him  in  his  most  persuasive  style.  He  conjured 
him  to  transfer  the  Papal  chair  from  Rome  to 
Paris,  so  that  they  might  conjointly  rule  the 
world.  He  promised  him  twice  as  large  a reve- 
nue as  heretofore,  and  a large  body-guard ; and 
wound  up  with  much  emotion  by  entreating 
him  to  share  his  worldly  dominion,  power,  and 
glory,  as  his  partner. 

The  Holy  Father  had  listened  without  mov- 
ing a muscle.  When  the  Imperial  harangue 
was  ended,  ho  simply  exclaimed:  “ Cometh- 
ante  /” 

“ What,”  roared  the  enraged  Emperor ; “1 
a comedian ! Priest,  onr  friendship  is  ended.” 
Seizing  a model  of  St.  Peter’s  w'hich  stood  on 
the  table,  he  dashed  it  to  the  floor,  breaking  it 
into  fragments,  and  cried:  “Dost  see?  even 
so  will  I break  thee,  thy  chair,  thy  Church, 
thy  rule.  The  day  of  wrath  ( dies  trer)  is  upon 
thee.” 

As  calmly  os  before  the  Pope  uttered  the 
single  word,  “ Tragcduxnte  !"  and  left  the  room. 

When  Pius  was  restored  at  last  to  his  realms, 
he  entered  his  old  room  at  the  Quirinal  with 
feelings  which  CAn  be  imagined.  His  ecclesi- 
astical companions  were  shocked  to  notice 
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nymphs  in  a very  light  attire  painted  in  fresco 
on  the  walls  of  the  Papal  chamber. 

“Ha!”  said  the  old  Pope  with  a smile,  “ I 
see  onr  French  friends  have  left  their  mark. 
Frate , you  will  be  so  good  as  have  these  ladies 
transformed  into  Madonnas,  and  then  we  shall 
all  have  had  our  own  way.” 

History  holds  record  of  two  or  three  queens 
who  resigned  their  crowns,  and  consoled  them- 
selves in  dignified  privacy.  Zenobia  found  a 
solace,  say  the  Latin  scandal-mongers,  in  good 
Falernian,  taken  cold ; Christina  of  Sweden  was 
a teetotaller,  but  knew  how  to  enjoy  herself. 
She  was  a dragoon.  So  heartily  did  she  de- 
spise effeminacy  that  she  rarely  washed,  combed 
her  hair  but  once  a week,  and  wore  linen  that 
was  ragged  and  spotted  with  ink.  This  last 
piece  of  information  comes  direct  from  a Jesuit 
father  who  was  a great  friend  of  hers.  When 
she  abdicated  she  dressed  in  male  attire,  and 
drove  people  distracted.  Ladies  were  horrified 
at  seeing  a member  of  the  sex  in  trowsers  with 
frills ; the  monks,  for  whose  society  she  showed 
a marked  predilection,  suffered  much  distress 
of  mind. 

She  went  to  Rome,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word,  and  on  the  night  of  her  “conversion,” 
the  Archduke,  her  sponsor,  “entertained  her 
with  a mask  and  dancing.”  Modest  critics  re- 
gret to  say  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  “mask,” 
the  gallant  Archduke  forgot  that  his  guest  was 
a lady ; but  Christina  was  above  such  trifles. 
“It  is  but  proper,”  said  she,  “that  you  should 
give  me  a comedy  to-night,  as  I gave  you  a farce 
this  morning.” 

When  she  went  to  France  she  created  a sen- 
sation, as  might  have  been  anticipated.  But 
she  was  not  prepared  for  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception given  her  by  the  ladies.  “ I verily  be- 
lieve, ” said  the  female  dragoon,  “ that  they  take 
me  for  a man,  they  kiss  me  so.”  At  eourt, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  her  precedence  over 
his  own  wife,  to  his  great  remorse  afterward ; 
for  the  ex-Queen  was  at  least  eccentric  in  her 
conduct.  Her  best  friend,  of  her  own  sex,  was 
Ninon  de  TEnclos ; and  Madame  de  Motteville 
recorded  with  a blush  in  her  memoirs  that,  “ in 
presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  whole 
court,  she  flung  her  legs  up  on  a chair  as  high 
as  the  one  on  which  she  was  seated.” 

The  barbarous  murder  of  Monaldeschi  and 
the  scandalous  career  of  the  ex-Queen,  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  are  matters  of  history.  Nothing 
limited  her  extravagances  but  the  old  sorrow 
of  broken-down  monarchs  — want  of  money. 
She  was  sometimes  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Once,  when  her  purse  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  it 
was  proposed  to  her  to  dispose  of  her  collection 
of  paintings.  These  were  works  of  merit ; but 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  art  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  the  boudoir  of  a lady. 
Christina  preferred  dunning  the  Swedes.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  read  her  Inst  compositions. 
She  wrote,  only  a short  while  before  her  death, 
at  a time  when  her  life  was  no  small  scandal  to 
the  Pope  her  host,  and  to  the  Church  of  which 


she  was  a zealous  member:  “I  have  no  envy 
of  those  who  possess  fortune,  vast  dominions, 
or  treasures.  My  sole  desire  is  to  raise  myself 
above  other  mortals  by  merit  and  virtue ; though 
death  approaches  and  is  necessarily  inevitable, 
I accustom  myself  to  it,  and  am  not  disquieted.” 
She  left  by  her  will  money  for  twenty  thousand 
masses  for  her  soul. 

In  this  country,  the  spectacle  of  an  uncrowned 
monarch — if  such  a title  can  be  given  to  a re- 
publican President — is  no  rare  sight.  No  less 
than  three  walk  the  streets  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, without  so  much  as  a small  boy  to  stare 
at  them.  But  in  Europe  the  phenomenon  is 
rare,  and  a subject  of  much  philosophic  com- 
ment. It  has  been  witnessed  once,  and  once 
only,  in  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a country  gen- 
tleman sat  in  the  stranger's  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Some  foreigner  who  happened  to  be 
present  asked  the  country  gentleman  to  point 
him  out  this  and  that  famous  nobleman,  and, 
gratified  by  his  politeness,  inquired  if  he  had 
ever  been  there  before. 

“Never,”  said  the  country  gentleman,  “since 
I sat  on  yonder  throne.” 

The  speaker  was  Richard  Cromwell. 

A REMINISCENCE  OF  A FOREIGN  CE- 
LEBRITY'S RECEPTION  MORNING.  * 

IT  was  in  the  autumn  of  '49,  I think  (I  do  not 
remember  dates  accurately),  that  I fortu- 
nately chanced  to  be  in  the  city  of with 

Frederika  Bremer.  A gentleman  who  has  the 
odd  habit  of  liberalities  of  the  sort,  had,  on 
going  abroad,  put  his  house  and  well-appointed 
household  at  her  disposal.  Miss  Bremer  had 
nothing  of  the  temper  of  our  valiant  English 
cousins  who  know  so  well  how  to  apply  their 
common  law  and  make  their  house  a castle,  or, 
if  need  be,  an  impregnable  fortress.  She  was 
accessible  at  all  points,  and  beset  at  all,  from 
dawning  day  to  “dewy  eve  till  what  with  liv- 
ing on  incense  and  luxuries  of  all  sorts,  with  in- 
cessant visitors  and  tedious  hospitalities  she  be- 
came ill  and  nervous.  While  at  the  worst,  as 
she  used  to  tell,  in  a confidential  whisper  and 
with  a tragico-comic  air,  she  was  shown  with 
importunate  civility  through  one  of  our  model 
insane  asylums.  Even  the  patients  there  had 
disturbed  or  composed  their  brains  with  her  nov- 
els, and  they  received  her  as  a personal  friend. 
“ When  I came  away,”  as  she  reported,  “ they 
begged  me  to  come  again.  Oh ! I was  very 
sure  I should  go  to  that  mad-house  again — a 
patient;  and  the  good  doctor,  too,  when  tak- 
ing leave,  said,  ‘Come  again,  Miss  Bremer.’ 
* Oh  ! without  question, ' I said  to  myself,  4 1 
shall  come  again  to  this  place.’  ” This  nervous 
susceptibility  is  the  weakness  of  an  artistic  tem- 
perament. 

I was  once  on  a summer’s  day  walking  with 
this  lady  in  a country  part  where  the  winds 
sweep  over  the  beautiful  hills  at  all  seasons.  4 4 A 
southern  breeze,”  I called  it;  she  said  “ a gale 
was  blowing.”  It  disturbed  and  irritated  her; 
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and  when  I chanced  to  remark  that  through  life 
nature  has  been  a source  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment to  me,  “It  is  not  so  with  me,”  she  said  ; 
•%I  have  been  always  harassed,  angered  with 
the  disturbances  in  animated  nature,  with  the 
warring,  and  suffering,  and  destruction  there.” 
“ But,”  said  I,  “ naturalists  tell  us  that  animals 
of  prey  inflict  only  inevitable  pain — that  they 
extinguish  life  with  the  least  possible  suffering.” 
She  stopped  short.  44  It  is  a lie  !”  she  said,  “a 
dam-ned  lie  !”  And  then  laughing  at  her  own 
vehement  expression  (and  it  was  in  ludicrous 
contrast  with  the  soft  and  pathetic  voice  that 
uttered  it),  she  added,  “You  must  excuse  me; 
I am  a Scandinavian,  and  I must  swere  when  I 
am  incen-sed !” 

While  the  fever  of  national  welcome  was  at 
its  height,  our  distinguished  visitor  appointed 
one  morning  of  each  week  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  in  the  treacherous  hope  of  keeping  the 
other  six  to  herself. 

It  was  on  a bright  Wednesday  that  my  friend 

Sylvia  W came  to  me  and  said,  “I  hear 

that  the  4 Star  of  the  North*  is  fixed  in  Mr. 
B *s  firmament  for  a few  hours,  will  you  in- 

troduce me  ? I do  not  go  merely  to  stare  at  a 
celebrity.” 

“ Nor  to  be  stared  at,  my  dear  Sylvia,”  I re- 
plied; “ to  cater  for  your  own  vanity,  to  get  a 
momentary  recognition  of  your  own  existence 
from  one  of  these  foreign  celebrities — the  pre- 
vailing motive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  being  pre- 
sented to  them.” 

“ No,  indeed,”  replied  my  modest  friend ; 44 1 
long  to  see,  with  my  bodily  eye,  one  to  whom  I 
owe  immeasurable  gratitude.  I read  her  books 
when  I was  but  fifteen,  and  she  first  inspired  me 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  use  life  instead  of  wast- 
ing it.  If  I have  done  so,  I owe  it  to  the  direc- 
tion she  gave  to  the  fervors  of  my  youth.” 

How  much  this  still  lovely  young  person  had 
“ done  so”  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret.  I sighed  as  I thought  how  mnch  of  that 
good  seed  had  been  lost  on  4 4 thorny  ground.” 
Sylvia  misinterpreted  my  sigh. 

“Perhaps,”  she  said,  “you  had  rather  not 
take  me  there  ? I am  told  that  visitors  swarm 
around  her  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt.” 

“Yes,  they  do;  but  as  the  plagued  Egyp- 
tians would  have  welcomed  one  nightingale 
among  the  frogs,  so  I am  sure  she  will  welcome 
you.  The  dear  little  Lioness  is  patient — a mir- 
acle of  patience  under  the  frog  visitation.” 

So  having  lulled  my  friend’s  scruples,  we  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  Star  was  shining ; the  worshipers 
thronged  ; the  drawing-rooms  were  filled ; all 
the  decent  classes  of  the  town  had  a full  female 
representation,  except,  perhaps,  the  soi-disant 
44  best.”  These  are  rarely  lured  by  curiosity, 
or  moved  by  enthusiasm  to  the  violation  of 
known  conventional  laws. 

One  must  fancy  a little  woman  about  the 
heightof  the  Medicean  Venus  (not  quite  so  beau- 
tiful !).  her  figure  slightly  bent  and  contracted 
— not  by  time,  for  she  was  then  scarcely  past 


her  zenith,  but  as  if  she  had  shrunken  from  the 
rough  handling  of  life — her  coloring  and  feat- 
ures indicating  the  race  which,  according  to  late 
researches,  bore  a title  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived the  word  Aristocracy — originally  signify- 
ing a predominating  intelligence.  Our  pretty 
rose-tinted  young  girls  called  her  “ dreadfully 
plain and  plain  she  indisputably  was,  but  it 
was  a plainness  one  soon  learned  to  love.  Her 
voice  had  a killing  sorrow  in  it,  not  her  own, 
but  expressive  of  a tender  sympathy  with  every 
breathing  creature  that  suffered.  Not  her  own, 
certainly,  for  ever  and  anon  there  was  a sparkle 
from  her,  a ripple  of  humor,  and  a brush  of 
irony  betokening  any  thing  but  a crushed  spirit. 

There  is  an  instinct,  a spiritual  freemasonry 
by  which  minds  akin  recognize  one  another. 
She  received  Sylvia  with  distinguishing  kind- 
ness, cordially  giving  her  her  little  hand,  so  tiny 
as  to  seem  almost  uneannit,  Poor  Sylvia  cow- 
ered like  a timid  dove  in  the  clutch  of  a real 
lion,  and  afterward  confessed  to  me  that  she 
approached  Fredcrika  as  the  impersonation  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  twelve  novels  ! 

Her  apartment  was  redolent  with  bouquets 
and  baskets  of  flowers  brought  by  her  tributa- 
ries. Before  her  stood  a silver  waiter  of  mosses, 
prettily  arranged  in  mosaic.  I think  they  were 

presented  by  Professor  G , to  whom  she  was 

translating  their  botanical  names  into  the  En- 
glish of  their  Swedish  domestic  designations. 
She  lingered  over  them  as  if  their  familiar  as- 
pects were  a relief  from  our  strange  faces.  She 
was  just  pointing  out  to  me  our  gray  moss, 
44 which  we,”  she  said,  called  “friar’s  hair,” 
when,  feeling  a nudge,  I turned  round  and  saw 
a certain  quitc-young  lady,  a type  of  that  class 
of  our  young  people  who  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  reverence,  who  are  “self-poised”  and 
saturated  with  self-corn placencv,  and  would  face 
a drawing-room  of  notorieties  as  fearlessly  as 
bold  Dalgetty  would  confront  a battalion  of 
soldiers. 

She  repeated  her  nudge — a characteristic  sal- 
utation. 

“Please  introduce' me,”  she  said. 

I looked,  as  I honestly  was,  oblivions  of  her 
name.  She  prompted  me. 

44  Anne  Jane  Smith.  Why,  I have  been  in- 
troduced to  yo«  three  times,”  she  said. 

I had  no  choice,  and  I presented  her ; where- 
upon she  presented  a basket  of  flowers,  stared 
her  stare,  and  introduced,  one  after  another,  a 
train  of  young  women  as  long  as  a Highland 
chieftain’s  tail. 

Sylvia  and  I retained  our  post  of  quiet  ob- 
servation. “ How  do  you  like  our  country.  Miss 
Bremer?”  was  the  question  most  frequently 
propounded.  The  replies  were  couched  in  vari- 
ous terms,  but  always  uniting  the  gentleness  of 
the  dove  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

44  America  is  too  large  a space  for  me  yet  to 
answer  that  question ; America  is  a great  ro- 
mance— it  takes  time  to  read  it.”  And  with 
these  cautious  words  there  was  such  a friendly 
tone — such  a gentle  grace  that  no  amour-propre 
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was  wounded,  no  national  complacency  dis- 
turbed. What  sparks  such  unconscious  but  ob- 
trusive impertinences  would  have  struck  out  of 
English  flint ! 

The  young  lady-usher  I have  mentioned  was 
not  to  be  detained  on  the  frontier  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

44  Which  of  your  novels  do  you  like  best,  Miss 
Bremer?”  she  asked. 

I did  not  quite  hear  the  answer ; Miss  Bre- 
mer’s English  is  grammatical,  idiomatical  even, 
but  obscured  by  her  Scandinavian  accent.  I 
thought  (perhaps  because  I myself  prefer  it)  she 
replied,  “Home.”  But  authors  are  said,  like 
parents,  not  always  to  love  best  their  fairest 
offspring. 

“ Oh !”  ejaculated  a young  Miss  in  her  teens, 
44  4 Bruno’  is  such  a favorite  of  mine !” 

44  And  of  mine,  too !”  echoed  her  neighbor. 

44  We  have  a Bruno  in  our  family,”  said  a 
chirping  girl,  who  probably  comprehended  as 
much  of  Bruno’s  gusty  nature  as  a chimney- 
swallow  does  of  a storm  in  the  tropics. 

44  If  I were  to  choose  a character  from  all 
your  delightful  books,  Miss  Bremer,”  said  an- 
other aspirant  for  her  notice,  44 1 should  say 
Ma  chere  Mere  is  my  favorite,  she  is  so  natural  I 
such  a living  character ! why,  every  body  knows 
a Ma  chere  Mere  /” 

A smile  hovered  on  Miss  Bremer’s  lips.  She 
may  have  thought  that  Ma  chere  Mere,  the  mag- 
isterial chatelaine — the  imperious  mother — the 
willful  potentate  of  her  rural  domain,  could 
scarcely  be  duplicated  in  the  even  lives  of  these 
unfledged  critics. 

The  lively  girls  gave  place  to  two  men  whom 
I did  not  know.  They  had  the  lugubrious,  pro- 
fessional aspect  of  metaphysical  writers.  They 
entered  into  a pedantic  discussion  of  the  mode 
of  existence  in  a future  state.  The  lady  deftly 
put  an  end  to  it  by  saying,  in  a deprecating 
tone,  “Do  you  think  there  are  bores  there?” 
Dear  Miss  Bremer ! She  was  not  a match  for 
that  friend  of  Rousseau,  of  whom  he  boasted  that 
he  never  bored  another,  nor  suffered  himself  to 
be  bored. 

The  tide  continued  to  flow  in — great  the  in- 
flux, small  the  reflux.  The  poor  lady  seemed 
infinitely  wearied,  but  still  she  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  patience  or  benignity  under  a species  of 
martyrdom  to  which  the  saints  of  old  were  never 
exposed. 

There  was  one  moment  when  she  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  fainting.  She  sank  into  a chair 
quite  exhausted.  Just  then  a young  woman 
— young  ? she  may  have  been  thirty — whom  I 
had  observed  for  some  time  to  fix  her  glowing 
eye  on  the  poor  sinking  celebrity  with  a pitiful 
gaze — advanced.  I never  saw  an  eye  that 
seemed  so  to  look  out  from  a spiritual  world. 
It  was  itself  a spirit.  Nor  do  I remember  ever 
to  have  seen  moving  among  living  beings  a form 
so  attenuated  and  bloodless  as  this  young  wo- 
man’s ; one  would  not  have  been  much  surprised 
to  see  it  rise  and  bear  away  the  soul  it  so  lightly 
invested.  Still  it  had  mortal  attributes  and  uses, 


for  a voice  spoke  to  Frederika  and  said,  “You 
look  very  feeble,  and  yet  I am  told  you  arc  going 
to  a large  dinner-party.  Shall  I strengthen 
you  ?” 

The  good  northern  blood  rushed  to  the  Swede’s 
cheek.  She  gazed  at  the  shadowy  being  before 
her  as  if  she  were  an  enchantress  whose  spell 
hung  over  her. 

44  Shall  I impart  strength  to  you  ?”  reiterated 
the  voice.  44 1 often  impart  strength  to  my 
friends ; and  you,  madam,  seem  much  to  need 
it,  and  to  you  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it.” 

The  Gospel  sincerity  of  the  offer  was  evident 
to  Frederika,  but  what  it  proposed  or  portended 
she  was  at  a loss  to  divine,  till  “Miss  Anne- Jane 
Smith,”  the  lady  of  “mass”  introductions,  bus- 
tled forward,  and  in  a sonorous  whisper  said, 

“It’s  Miss , the  mesmerizer.  She  only 

wants  to  make  some  passes.” 

440hl  I thank  you,  I thank  you!”  exclaim- 
ed Frederika,  as  eagerly  as  if  she  were  escaping 
from  untried  magic.  “I  have  never  made  an 
experiment,  and  I had  rather  not  now.” 

The  mesmerizer  returned  to  her  post,  not  at 
all  discomfited,  but  with  a certain  calm  dignity, 
naturally  resulting  from  a conviction  of  her  own 
power,  and  an  elevating  sense  of  its  source,  as 
if  she  were  mentally  quoting,  “I  know  thy 
strength ; thou  know’st  not  mine.” 

She  sat  down  near  me,  and  I heard  the  per- 
son next  her  say  to  her, 

44 1 am  glad  she  declined,  sister;  you  would 
have  been  ill — * 

44  Of  course  I should,”  she  replied ; “and  will- 
ing to  be  so,  to  impart  bodily  strength  to  one  who 
has  so  nobly  strengthened  the  infirm  of  mind.” 

By  this  time  I felt  the  propriety  of  withdraw- 
ing, and  beckoned  to  Sylvia.  She  started  from 
her  delightful  trance.  So  it  had  been  to  her ; 
for  there  are  among  our  young  people  some  yet 
capable  of  enthusiasm,  the  glow  and  glory  of 
their  dawn.  Frederika  had  observed  the  pure 
homage,  and  selecting  some  of  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers from  44  Miss  Anne  Jane’s”  basket,  she  gave 
them  to  my  friend.  They  will  be  immortals ! 
44 1 gave  five  dollars  for  that  basket  of  flowers,” 
whispered  the  donor  as  we  passed  her.  The 
worth  to  Sylvia  of  her  portion  of  them  could  not 
be  reckoned  in  gold. 

Professor  G joined  us,  and  we  naturally 

talked  of  the  reception. 

“The  old  curse  seems  to  me  reversed,”  I 
said.  44  Humanity  is  no  longer  turned  into  the 
field,  4 to  eat  grass  as  oxen  but  the  4 inferior 
order,’  so  called — jackdaws,  cockatoos,  and 
monkeys — have  crept  into  mortal  moulds,  and 
infest  our  drawing-rooms.  Is  it  not  sad  to  see 
that  lady  so  4 crowded  on  ?’  ” 

44  Tiresome  enough  for  her,”  replied  Sylvia ; 
44  but  delightful  for  her  visitors.” 

I assured  Sylvia  I did  not  speak  of  such  modest 
little  adorers  as  she ; 44  but  what  right,”  I asked 

of  Professor  G , 44  have  nine-tenths  of  those 

people  to  intrude  on  Miss  Bremer ; for  instance, 
that  4 Miss  Anne  Jane  Smith,*  with  her  dozen 
followers  ?” 
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“No  riyht,  certainly,”  replied  the  Professor, 
“according  to  conventional  laws.  But  our  so- 
cial condition  is  not  strictly  organized,  and  the 
deference,  refinement,  and  reserve,  of  which 
those  laws  are  the  expression,  belong  to  few. 
The  herd  obey  their  instincts,  and  rush  to  see  a 
foreign  celebrity.” 

“ Yes,  to  gratify  their  instinctive  curiosity  and 
instinctive  vanity.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  the  philosophic  Professor. 
“ We  are  all,  as  our  Western  friends  have  it, 

‘ a leetle  mixed.’  ” 

“ A little !”  I exclaimed ; “is  not  vanity  the 
prevailing  ingredient  ? Is  it  not  our  national 
quality,  par  excellence,  as  pride  is  the  English- 
man’s ?” 

“Iam  content  it  should  be  vanity  rather  than 

pride,”  replied  Professor  G ; “the  most 

selfish,  Pharisaical,  arrogant,  indurating,  inhu- 
man of  all  qualities.  Vanity,  with  its  inces- 
sant obtrusions,  its  self-delusions,  and  self-exag- 
geration, is  amiable  in  the  comparison.  Pride 
is  the  sin  of  devils ; vanity  the  infirmity  of  mor- 
tals.” 

“Amiable!  my  dear  Professor;  disgusting, 
rather.  Could  such  a scene  as  this  reception 
occur  in  England?” 

“Probably  not.  ‘Every  Englishman,9  as 
some  one  has  well  said,  ‘is  saturated  in  a re- 
pelling fluid.’  ” 

“The  fluid  loses  its  repelling  virtue  when 
they  come  here,”  I retorted.  “The  English 
notorieties  who  have  come  among  us  have  failed 
in  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  dike  out  the 
multitudinous  wave.  Dickens,  for  example, 
says  that  the  only  people  in  the  United  States 
who  never  intruded  were  the  waiters  at  the 
hotels.” 

“ Dickens !”  replied  the  Professor.  “ I love 
his  name,  and  honor  it ; but  1 never  think  of 
him  without  wishing  that  all  his  relations  to  our 
country  were  blotted  out.  In  these  relations  he 
has  been  treacherous  to  the  highest  mission  of 
his  genius.  He  embodied  and  demonstrated 
the  claims  and  principles  of  democracy  in  his 
admirable  books.  There  he  is  the  humane 
> champion  of  the  lower  classes.  He  shows  them 
off  in  brighter  jewels  than  sparkle  in  a coronet. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  only  country  where 
the  truths  he  vindicated  are  in  social  operation 
— where  the  people  do  not  take  their  rights  as 
boons  from  their  superiors,  but  as  theirs  by  di- 
vine charter — he  was  irritated  and  disgusted. 
He  could  stoop  with  gracious  condescension,  but 
he  could  not  bear  that  his  felloes  should  stand 
upright  on  an  even  platform  with  him,  and  per- 
chance jostle  him.” 

“ But  surely,”  I said,  “ the  admission  of  equal 
political  privileges  does  not  require  the  surren- 
der of  social  rights.  A man  may  turn  the  bolt 
Of  his  sitting-room  door,  and  refuse  to  open  it 
to  every  * greasy,  unwashed  citizen’  that  chooses 
to  knock  at  it — if,  indeed,  he  be  civilized  enough 
to  knock  before  he  enter.” 

“You  and  the  Professor,”  interposed  Sylvia, 
modestly,  “like  most  combatants,  seem  to  me 
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more  eager  to  deal  good  blows  than  to  get  at 
the  right.  Does  not  the  truth  lie  between 
you?” 

“ It  does,  Miss  Sylvia,”  answered  the  Profes- 
sor. “ The  truth  is,  that  modes  of  society  nat- 
urally spring  from  the  condition  of  a people. 
The  English  seem  not  to  have  the  philosophy  to 
perceive  this,  and  expect  ours  to  be  fashioned 
after  their  pattern,  which  they  honestly  believe 
divine.  Now,  their  modes  would  not  suit  us; 
and  adopting  them  would  be  like  wearing  gar- 
ments made  for  other  people — a very  poor  fit 
they  would  be ! We  have  a different  civiliza- 
tion from  the  English.” 

“ An  admission !”  I cried.  “But  go  on,  my 
dear  Professor.” 

“ A different,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  infe- 
rior civilization ; much  more  humanity ; and,  I 
confess,  a lower,  though  a much  wider  culture. 
Now  I imagine  there  are  not  five  hundred  na- 
tive families  in  New  England  where  Dickens’s 
name  and  Mijs  Bremer's  are  not  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  Their  readers  fancy  that 
these  writers  have  all  the  virtues  their  fabulous 
characters  so  vividly  embody.  Therefore  it  is 
that,  impelled  by  admiration,  gratitude,  curiosi- 
ty— and,  perhaps,  by  the  harmless  vanity  of  be- 
ing seen,  as  well  as  seeing — they  gather  in  herds 
around  these  lions.  But  our  people  are  suscep- 
tible, and  therefore  teachable.  They  will  learn 
that  the  time  of  those  who  turn  time  to  account 
is  their  most  precious  possession,  and  not  to  be 
intruded  on  without  due  warrant,  and  that  an 
introduction  to  those  endued  with  God’s  best 
gifts  is  a higher  honor  than  a presentation  at 
court.” 

“And  is  it  only  those,  Mr.  Professor,  whom 
you  esteem  noble  by  divine  gift  who  are  to  be 
secured  from  intrusion  ? Are  we  of  the  Com- 
mons to  have  no  defenses  ?” 

“ We  of  the  Commons!”  he  replied,  smiling; 
“some  of  us  have  a remarkable  power  of  self- 
defense.” 

Our  long  discussion  had  brought  us  to  our 
point  of  separation. 

“I  believe,”  said  the  Professor,  “we  have 
each  been  the  champion  of  the  class  from  which 
we  sprung.  Your  father  belonged  to  the  old 
aristocratic  ‘Federal*  school;  my  grandfather 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  You  are  of  the  Norman 
blood,  and  I the  Saxon.” 

“Then  I,”  I rejoined,  “personify  pride,  and 
you — ” 

“ I,”  he  replied,  laughing,  “with  that  happy 
old  philosopher,  Franklin,  * thank  God  for  the 
comfortable  thing  called  vanity.'  ” 

So  having  had  the  last  word,  he  shook  bands 
with  me,  and  we  parted. 

BARBARA’S  COURTSHIP. 

THIS  just  three  months  and  eke  a day, 

JL  Since  in  the  meadows  raking  hay 
On  looking  np  I chanced  to  see 
The  manor’s  lord,  young  Arnold  Loe, 
With  a loose  hand  on  the  rein, 

Riding  slowly  down  the  lane. 
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As  I gazed  with  earnest  look 
On  his  face,  as  on  a book, 

As  if  conscious  of  the  gaze 
Suddenly  he  turned  the  rays 
Of  his  brilliant  eyes  on  me ; 

Then  I looked  down  hastily, 

While  my  heart,  like  cagdd  bird, 
Fluttered  till  it  might  be  heard. 
Foolish,  foolish  Barbara. 

We  had  never  met  before, 

He  had  been  so  long  away, 

Visiting  some  foreign  shore, 

I have  heard  my  father  say. 

What  in  truth  was  he  to  me, 

Rich  and  handsome  Arnold  Lee  ? 

Fate  had  placed  us  far  apart ; 

Why,  then,  did  my  restless  heart 
Flutter  when  his  careless  glance 
Fell  on  me  by  merest  chance  ? 

Foolish,  foolish  Barbara. 

There  are  faces — are  there  not? — 
That  can  never  be  forgot ; 

Looks  that,  seen  but  once,  impress 
With  peculiar  vividnesa: 

So  it  was  with  Arnold  Lee. 

Why  it  was  I can  not  say 
That  through  all  the  livelong  day 
He  seemed  ever  near  to  me, 

While  I raked,  as  in  a dream, 

Now  the  same  place  o'er  and  o’er, 

Till  my  little  sister  chid, 

And  with  full  eyes  open  wide, 

Much  in  wonder,  gently  cried, 

44  Why,  what  ails  thee,  Barbara  ?” 

I am  in  the  fields  again : 

"Tis  a pleasant  day  in  J une, 

All  the  songsters  are  in  tune, 

Pouring  out  their  matin  hymn. 

All  at  once  a conscious  thrill 
Led  me,  half  against  my  will, 

To  look  up.  Abashed  I see 
His  dark  eyes  full  fixed  on  me. 

What  he  said  I do  not  know, 

But  his  voice  wa9  soft  and  low 
As  he  spoke,  in  careless  chat, 

Now  of  this  and  now  of  that, 

While  the  murmurous  waves  of  sound 
Wafted  me  a bliss  profound. 

Foolish,  foolish  Barbara. 

Am  I waking  ? Scarce  I know 
If  I wake  or  if  I dream, 

So  unreal  all  things  seem ; 

Yet  I could  not  well  forego 
This  sweet  dream,  if  dream  it  be, 
That  has  brought  such  joy  to  me. 

He  has  told  me  that  he  loves  me, 

He  in  rank  so  far  above  me ; 

And  when  I,  w ith  chcekB  a-glow, 
Told  him  that  it  was  not  meet 
He  should  wed  with  one  so  low, 

Then  he  said,  in  accents  sweet, 

“Far  be  thoughts  of  rank  or  pelf ; 
Dear,  I love  thee  for  thyself!” 

Happy,  happy  Barbara. 
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^ THE  THREE  NUMBERS. 

THE  annals  of  the  police  of  all  countries  pre- 
sent the  darkest  pictures.  Take  any  civi- 
lized government — and  the  greater  the  civiliza- 
tion the  greater  the  crime ; examine  its  records 
— not  forgetting  those  of  dreadful  acts  which, 
though  known  to  the  authorities,  have  escaped 
the  punishment  of  human  law's — read  and  shud- 
der. No  one  can  long  hold  office  which  brings 
him  face  to  face  with  crime  without  coming  to 
the  painful  conclusion,  however  unwillingly, 
that  there  is  nothing  possible  that  man — ay,  or 
woman  either — will  not  do.  If  a passion  be 
once  permitted  to  take  a firm  hold  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  no  gulf,  however  deep,  into  which 
that  passion’s  slave  may  not  be  dragged. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  French  police 
that  its  officers,  not  unfrequently,  are  better  in- 
formed than  even  those  who  sit  in  the  confes- 
sional. For  the  guilty,  whether  of  vice,  base- 
ness, or  crime,  do  not  tell  their  own  story*— 
which  very  few  relate  without  adding,  almost  un- 
consciously, some  favorable  coloring — but\liavo 
it  told  for  them  by  agents  of  every  rank  of  life, 
who  are  ever  on  the  w'atch,  and  seem  to  have  the 
receipt  of  fern-seed,  and  walk  invisible.  The 
French  police  was,  and  is,  seldom  at  fault.  Un 
der  some  of  its  chiefs  it  seemed  omniscient.  The 
universal  knowledge  and  precision  of  the  police 
at  Paris,  under  the  lieutenancy  of  M.  de  Sar- 
tines,  were  exemplified  by  a story  that  made 
some  impression  at  the  time.  A provincial 
magistrate  of  experience  and  talent,  who  was 
dining  with  the  lieutenant,  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  declared 
his  conviction  that  the  machinery  was  far  from 
being  so  complete  as  M.  dc  Sartines  believed  it 
to  be.  His  host  assured  him  that  he  w'as  mis- 
taken ; but,  warmed  by  the  good  wine,  he  round- 
ly asserted  that  he  w ould  be  in  the  capital  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  M.  de  Sartines.  The  con- 
troversy ended  by  the  guest  backing  his  opinion 
with  a wrager,  which  M.  de  Sartines  accepted ; 
and  the  magistrate  departed,  saying,  as  he  took 
leave  of  his  host,  that  he  was  as  sure  of  the  louis 
which  were  staked  as  if  he  had  them  in  his 
purse.  44  We  shall  see,”  said  M.  de  Sartines. 

The  magistrate  left  the  city  soon  afterward, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  countiw. 
He  then  took  every  precaution,  disguised  him- 
self, and  arrived  alone,  late  at  night,  at  an  ob- 
scure hotel  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  After 
taking  a slight  refection  he  went  to  bed.  Next 
morning,  before  ho  rose,  he  received  from  M. 
de  Sartines  a dinner  invitation  for  that  day. 

But  though  the  guilty  seldom  escaped,  in- 
stances were  not  wanting  of  perpetrators  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  eluding  the  grasp  of  the 
police,  to  whom  they  w'ere  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  unknown,  till  after  they  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  human  tribunal.  One  of 
these  rare  instances  we  shall  now  narrate. 

In  the  year  1807,  a working  shoemaker 
named  Picaud  lived  at  Paris.  On  a Sunday, 
and  dressed  in  his  best  holiday  suit,  the  young 
j and  very  nearly  handsome  bachelor  presented 
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himself  to  a small  coffee-house  keeper,  his  equal 
in  rank  and  age,  but  richer,  and  unfavorably 
known  for  his  envy  of  all  who  prospered  around 
him. 

Matthieu  Loupian,  like  Picaud,  was  bora  at 
Nismes,  like  him  had  come  to  try  his  fortune  in 
the  great  city,  and  had  set  up  his  establishment 
near  the  Place  Saint-Opportune,  where  he  had 
very  good  custom.  He  was  a widower,  and  had 
two  children — somehow  or  other  few  French- 
men have  more — left  to  him  by  his  deceased 
wife.  Three  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  all 
from  the  Ddpartement  du  Gard,  were  with  him. 

44 What’s  all  this?”  said  the  master  of  the 
house.  “Eh,  Picaud  1 How  fine  you  are; 
one  would  declare  that  you  were  going  to  dance 
las  treilhas.”* 

“I  am  going  to  do  better,  my  Loupian ; I am 
going  to  be  married.” 

“And  whom  have  you  chosen  to  plant  the 
matrimonial  appendages  on  your  head  ?”  said 
one  of  the  auditors,  named  Allut. 

“Not  the  second  daughter  of  your  mother- 
in-law,  for  in  that  family  they  do  it  so  clumsily 
that  yours  have  broken  through  your  hat.” 

The  rest  looked,  and  beheld  a considerable 
solution  of  the  continuation  of  the  front  of  the 
crown  of  the  hat  of  Allut.  The  laugh  was  loud 
and  long,  and  with  the  gay  shoemaker.  Truth 
wounds,  and  Allut  did  not  laugh. 

“Joking  apart,”  said  Loupian,  “ who  is  your 
intended,  Picaud  ?” 

“La  de  Vigouroux.” 

“What I the  rich  Margaret ?” 

“The  same.”  » 

“But  she  has  a hundred  thousand  francs,” 
cried  Loupian. 

“I  will  pay  her  in  love  and  happiness;  and 
I invite  you  all,  gentleman,  to  the  mass,  which 
will  be  said  at  St.  Leu,  and  to  the  dance  after- 
ward, which  will  take  place  at  the  Bosquets  de 
Venus , rue  aux  Ours .” 

The  four  friends  could  hardly  mutter  their 
thanks,  so  confounded  were  they  by  the  good 
fortune  of  their  comrade. 

“When  are  you  to  be  married?”  inquired 
Loupian. 

“ Next  Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday?” 

“ Yes,  I count  upon  you  all — I am  going  to 
the  mayoralty,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  M. 
lc  Cure !”  and  away  hurried  Picaud.  Those 
whom  he  had  left  looked  after  him,  and  then 
at  each  other. 

“Is  he  lucky,  this  droll?” 

“He  is  a sorcerer.” 

“ Such  a beautiful,  such  a rich  girl !” 

41  To  be  married  to  cobbler!” 

44  And  Tuesday  is  to  be  the  marriage-day.” 

44  Yes,  three  days  hence.” 

“I’ll  lay  you  a wager,”  said  Loupin,  with  a 
black  look,  44  that  I will  retard  the  f<He.” 

44  Why,  what  will  you  do  ?” 

44  Oh,  a bit  of  sport.” 

“What,  pray?” 

* A popular  dance  in  Lower  Languedoc. 


44  A charming  pleasantry.  The  commissaire 
is  coming  this  way.  I’ll  tell  him  that  I suspect 
Picaud  of  being  an  agent  of  the  English  ; you 
understand.  Upon  this  they  will  send  for  him, 
and  interrogate  him.  He  will  be  in  a fright, 
and  for  eight  days  at  least  the  marriage  must 
wait.” 

“Loupian,”  said  Allut,  44 this  is  beyond  a 
joke ; it  is  a bad  game.  You  don’t  know  Pi- 
caud— if  he  finds  you  out,  he  is  capable  of  re- 
venging himself  severely.” 

“Bah!  bah!”  said  the  others;  4 4 one  must 
have  some  amusement  in  the  Carnival.” 

44  As  you  please ; but  I warn  you  that  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  every  one  to  his  taste.” 

“Oh,”  replied  Loupian,  sharply,  “I  don't 
wonder  at  thy  head  ornaments ; thou  art  a 
capon.” 

44 1 am  an  honest  man ; thou  art  an  envious 
one.  I shall  live  peaceably;  thou  wilt  die 
wretchedly.  Good-night.” 

With  this,  Allut  turned  on  his  heel ; and  so 
soon  as  he  was  gone  the  trio  encouraged  each 
other  not  to  abandon  so  pleasant  an  idea ; and 
Loupian,  the  inventor  of  the  proposition,  prom- 
ised his  friends  to  make  them  laugh  a ventre 
dtboutonnC  Two  hours  afterward  the  commis- 
sary of  police,  before  whom  Loupian  had  let  his 
tongue  run,  did  his  duty  like  a vigilant  officer. 
Out  of  the  prattle  of  the  cafetkr  he  composed 
a superb  report  in  true  commissary  style,  and 
handed  it  in  to  his  superior.  The  fatal  note 
was  taken  to  the  Due  de  Rovigo ; it  coincided 
with  the  revelations  of  the  movements  in  La 
Vendee.  No  doubt  Picaud  was  the  go-between 
between  the  south  and  the  west.  He  must  be 
a person  of  importance,  and  his  assumed  trade 
only  served  as  a mask  to  the  gentleman  of  Lan- 
guedoc. In  short,  in  the  night  between  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  the  unhappy  Picaud  was  ap- 
prehended in  his  chamber  with  such  mystery 
that  no  one  saw  him  depart,  but  from  that  day 
all  trace  of  him  was  completely  lost.  His  rela- 
tions, his  friends,  could  not  obtain  any  tidings 
of  him,  and  at  last  ceased  to  inquire  about  him. 

“Time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course;”  1814  ar- 
rives; the  Imperial  Government  falls;  and  from 
the  castle  of  Fenestrelle  descends,  about  the 
loth  of  April,  a man  bowed  by  suffering,  and 
age-stricken,  more  by  despair  than  by  time. 
In  seven  years,  one  who  knew  him  and  looked 
upon  him  might  say  that  he  had  lived  half  a 
century.  But  no  one  will  know  him  ; for  he 
doerf'  not  recognize  himself  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  incarceration,  he  views  himself 
in  a looking-glass  at  the  wretched  inn  of  Fen- 
estrelle. 

This  man,  who  in  his  prison  went  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  Lticher,  had  served,  more  like  a son 
than  a servant,  a rich  Milanese  ecclesiastic,  who 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  relatives,  who 
had  abandoned  him  in  his  affliction,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  soon  do  its  work  and  leave  them 
in  possession  of  his  great  fortune,  had  not  trust- 
ed them  with  the  credits  which  he  possessed  in 
the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  nor  with  those  which  he 
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had  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Moreover, 
he  had  disposed  of  the  chief  portion  of  his  do- 
mains to  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  Italy, 
and  the  annual  rent  was  payable  to  a banker  in 
Amsterdam,  who  was  charged  to  transmit  the 
money  to  the  wealthy  prisoner. 

This  noble  Italian,  who  died  on  the  4th  Jan- 
uary, 1814,  had  made  the  poor  Joseph  Lacher 
the  sole  heir  to  abont  seven  million  francs  of 
property,  besides  imparting  to  him  the  secret  of 
a hidden  treasure  of  about  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  diamonds,  and  of  at  least  three 
millions  in  specie,  in  the  form  of  Milanese  du- 
cats, Venetian  florins,  Spanish  pieces  of  eight, 
French  louis,  and  English  guineas. 

Joseph  Luchsr,  liberated  at  last,  traveled  rap- 
idly toward  Turin,  and  soon  arrived  at  Milan. 
He  acted  with  caution  and  prudence,  and  at 
the  end  of  a few  days  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  treasure  which  ho  had  come  to  seek, 
with  the  addition  of  antique  gems  and  admira- 
ble cameos  all  of  the  highest  value. 

From  Milan  Joseph  Lucher  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg,  and  London  in  succession, 
and  during  this  journey  collected  wealth  suffi- 
cient for  the  coffers  of  a king.  Moreover,  Lu- 
cher, instructed  by  his  master  and  benefactor 
with  regard  to  the  secret  springs  of  speculation, 
knew  so  well  how  to  dispose  of  his  property  that, 
after  reserving  his  diamonds  and  a million,  he 
created  an  income  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs,  payable  partly  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
partly  by  the  German  Bank,  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  that  of  Italy. 

This  done,  he  turned  his  face  toward  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  February,  1816, 
eight  years,  day  for  day,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  unfortunate  Picaud. 

Joseph  Lacher,  on  the  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  as  he  was  without  any  following 
— without  even  a valet — caused  himself  to  be 
taken  to  a maison  de  sant€.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  Lucher.  was  still  sick,  and  so  contin- 
ued during  the  detention  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  As  long  as  Napoleon  remained 
in  France,  the  sick  man  postponed  his  convales- 
cence ; but  when  the  second  Restoration  seemed 
definitely  to  have  consolidated  the  monarchy — 
which  appears  to  be  as  impossible  in  France  as 
a republic — and  to  have  firmly  established  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  hahitud  of  the  maison  de  santd  quit- 
ted it,  and  bent  his  steps  to  the  quartier  Saint - 
Opportune . 

There  he  heard  of  the  disappearance — in  the 
month  of  February,  1807— of  an  honest  young 
shoemaker,  about  to  be  most  advantageously 
married ; but  that  a pleasantry  of  three  of  his 
friends  had  marred  his  good  fortune,  and  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  either  fled  or  been  carried 
off.  Finally,  that  no  one  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  him — that  his  intended  lamented  him 
for  two  years — and  then,  fatigued  with  weeping, 

% married  the  cafetier , Loupian,  who  having  by 
this  marriage  added  greatly  to  his  property, 
now  possessed  on  the  Boulevards  one  of  the  best 
frequented  cafes  in  Paris. 


Joseph  Lucher  heard  this  story  with  no  fur- 
ther show  of  interest  than  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a narrative ; but  he  inquired  nat- 
urally enough,  what  were  the  names  of  those 
pleasant  people  who  were  said  to  have  caused 
the  misfortune  of  the  young  shoemakey.  His 
informants  had  forgotten  the  names  of  these 
persons. 

“ Nevertheless,  ” added  one  of  those  whom 
the  new-comer  interrogated,  “ there  is  a certain 
Antoine  Allut  who  boasted  in  my  presence  that 
he  knew  those  of  whom  you  speak.” 

“I  knew  a man  named  Allut,  in  Italy;  he 
was  a native  of  Nismes.” 

“ He  of  whom  we  are  talking  is  also  a native 
of  Nismes.” 

“ This  Allut  lent  me  a hundred  crowns,  and 
begged  me  to  repay  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
venient, to  his  cousin  Antoine.” 

“ You  can  send  the  sum  to  him  at  Nismes, 
for  he  has  retired  there.” 

Next  morning  a chaise  de  poste,  preceded 
by  a courier,  who  paid  triple  guides,  flew  rather 
than  rolled  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  From  Ly- 
ons, the  carriage  followed  the  Rhone  by  the 
Marseilles  road,  and  quitted  it  at  the  bridge  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  There  an  Italian  Abbd  de- 
scended from  the  carriage  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  journey.  He 
hired  a small  vehicle,  went  down  to  Nismes, 
and  alighted  at  the  well-known  Hotel  du  Lux- 
embourg, and  at  once  inquired  of  the  people 
what  had  become  of  Antoine  Allut?  This 
name,  nearly  as  common  in  that  country  os 
“ Smith”  is  iif  ours,  is  there  borne  by  many  fam- 
ilies differing  in  rank,  fortune,  and  religion ; and 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  individual  who 
was  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  Abbe  Baldini 
was  ascertained.  At  last  the  Abbd  found  his 
man,  was  formally  introduced,  and,  after  cer- 
tain preliminaries,  informed  Antoine  that,  being 
imprisoned  at  the  Chateau  de  l’CEuf,  at  Naples, 
for  a political  offense,  he,  the  Abbd,  had  become 
acquainted  with  an  excellent  companion,  whose 
death,  which  took  place  in  1811,  he  deeply  re- 
gretted. 

“At  this  time,”  said  the  Abbe,  “he  was  a 
bachelor  of  some  thirty  years  of  age ; and  he 
expired,  still  lamenting  his  country  forever  lost 
to  him,  but  pardoning  those  of  whom  he  had 
just  right  to  complain.  He  was  a native  of 
Nismes  ; his  name  was  Picaud.” 

Allut  could  not  suppress  a cry.  The  Abbd  re- 
garded him  with  an  astonished  look. 

“You  knew  then  this  Picaud?”  said  he  to 
Allut. 

“ He  was  one  of  my  good  friends.  Poor  fel- 
low! and  he  died  far  from  his  country,  and  in 
misery ! But  do  you  know  the  cause  of  his  ar- 
rest ?” 

“ He  did  not  know  it  himself,  and  he  attested 
his  ignorance  with  such  oaths  that  I can  not 
doubt  that  he  knew  it  not.” 

Allut  sighed  heavily.  The  Abbe  continued, 

“As  long  as  he  lived  one  sole  idea  occupied 
his  mind.  He  would,  he  said,  give  up  his  hopes 
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of  heaven  to  any  one  who  would  name  the  au- 
thor or  authors  of  his  arrest.  This  fixed  idea 
inspired  Picaud  with  the  thought  which  found 
expression  in  the  singular  testamentary  dispo- 
sition which  he  made.  But  first,  I ought  to  tell 
you  that  in  the  prison  Picaud  had  rendered  re- 
markable services  to  an  Englishman,  a prisoner, 
as  he  was,  who  at  his  death  left  Picaud  a dia- 
mond worth  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs.*' 

“ He  was  lucky, ” interrupted  Allut.  “ Fifty 
thousand  francs  ! It  is  a fortune  1” 

“When  Picaud,”  continued  the  Abbe,  “found 
himself  on  his  death-bed,  he  caused  me  to  be 
summoned,  and  said  to  me,  ‘ My  end  will  be 
tranquil,  if  you  promise  to  accomplish  my  wish- 
es— will  you  promise  me?*  ‘I  swear,*  said  I, 
‘to  do  so,  persuaded  that  you  will  exact  no- 
thing contrary  to  honor  and  religion.’  ‘ Nothing 
contrary  to  either,’  said  he:  ‘hear  me,  and 
you  will  judge  for  yourself.  / never  could  dis- 
cover the  names  of  those  who  have  plunged  me 
in  this  place  of  torment ; but  I have  had  a rev- 
elation. A voice  from  heaven  has  declared  to 
me  that  one  of  my  compatriots,  Antoine  Allut, 
of  Nismes,  knows  who  denounced  me.  Go  to 
him  when  your  liberty  shall  be  restored,  and 
present  him,  on  my  behalf,  w'ith  the  diamond 
which  I possess  by  the  beneficence  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Newton ; but  I add  one  condition — it  is, 
that  on  receiving  the  diamond  from  you,  he  will 
confide  to  you  the  names  of  those  whom  I re- 
gard as  my  assassins.  When  he  shall  have 
named  them,  you  will  return  to  Naples,  and  hav- 
ing inscribed  their  names  on  a plate  of  lead, 
you  must  place  the  plate  in  ray  ‘tomb.  Here 
are  four  thousand  sequins  for  my  burial  in  a 
church  and  in  a separate  vault ; here,  too,  are 
sixteen  hundred  sequins  more  for  the  expenses 
of  your  journey  to  Nismes — all  this  I possess 
from  the  beneficence  of  my  dear  master,  Sir 
Herbert  Newton.  Touched  by  pity,  I solemn- 
ly swore  to  execute  his  wishes  faithfully.  He 
placed  in  my  hands  the  diamond  and  the  money, 
and  died  in  peace.  Prisoner  though  I was,  I 
caused  his  desire  to  be  fulfilled.  He  reposes  at 
Naples  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; and 
as  Boon  as  my  liberty  was  restored  to  me,  I 
came  to  France  to  acquit  myself  with  fidelity  of 
the  engagement  into  which  I had  entered  with 
your  poor  compatriot.  Here  am  I,  and  here  is 
the  diamond.” 

As  he  uttered  .the  last  words,  the  Abbd  Bal- 
dini  waved  his  hand,  and  from  his  middle  finger 
sparkled  a solitaire  whose  water,  sire,  and  brill- 
iancy announced  its  value.  He  had  certainly 
not  exaggerated  when  he  spoke  of  this  admira- 
ble stone  being  worth  fifty  thousand  francs,  for 
if  sold  in  a good  market  it  would  have  brought 
at  least  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  francs. 
Antoine  Allut  contemplated  the  brilliant  with 
the  eyes  of  a falcon ; a cold  sweat  stood  upon 
his  brow,  his  mouth  was  frightfully  contracted  ; 
and  as  he  made  a gesture  of  rejection,  the  shud- 
der which  agitated  his  body  showed  what  a 
combat  between  avarice  and  prudence  raged  in 
his  heart. 


At  this  moment  his  wife  entered,  with  a vis- 
age that  bore  the  unmistakable  traces  of  recent 
and  violent  chagrin.  She  traversed  the  cham- 
ber with  rapidity,  and  stopping  short  before  her 
husband,  who  was  still  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
course of  the  Italian  Abbd, 

“My  man,”  said  she,  “you  had  better  go 
hide  yourself ; and  I may  as  well  never  shoV 
my  face  in  the  town  again.  Your  brother  and 
sister  will  crush  us  with  the  insolence  of  their 
fortune  ; know  that  they  have  ju6t  received  by 
the  diligence  a windfall  of  twenty  thousand 
francs.” 

“ Twenty  thousand  francs !”  repeated  her 
husband,  in  consternation;  “and  whence?” 

“ It  is  quite  a history.  Your  brother,  a year 
ago,  saved  from  drowning  a Dane  who  had  come 
to  see  the  Comte  de  Rantzau,  at  Avignon.  The 
stranger,  after  thanking  him,  departed,  and  now 
this  noble  acknowledgment  arrives  all  in  the 
shape  of  beautiful  louis  d’or.  Won't  they  be  in- 
tolerable ? Won’t  they  look  down  upon  us  and 
crush  us,  your  younger  brother,  my  younger 
sister?  Oh,  I shall  certainly  die  of  grief!” 

“And  more  especially,  Madame,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Monsieur,  your  husband,  refuses  a 
legacy  of  fifty  thousand  francs  at  least,  which  a 
dying  friend  has  left  him,”  added  the  Abbe. 

“What!  does  he  refuse  fifty  thousand  francs?” 
cried  the  wife,  with  such  a look  and  gesture  as 
subdued  or  guilty  husbands  only  can  appreciate. 

“ So  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Abbe, 
quietly  ; and  he  recommenced  the  recital  of  the 
story  which  he  had  already  told,  not  without 
displaying  the  ring,  which,  nevertheless,  quitted 
not  his  finger. 

It  would  have  required  a different  character 
from  that  possessed  by  Antoine  AUnt  to  defend 
himself  against  the  terrible  assault  which  at- 
tacked him.  Envious  of  others,  like  too  many 
small  and  littleminded  people,  and  Also  like  too 
many  great  ones,  the  prosperity  of  his  brother 
seemed  to  him  an  outrage  on  his  poverty.  His 
wife  immediately  ran  to  fetch  a neighboring 
jeweler,  who,  having  examined  the  stone,  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  for  it  sixty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  francs  eleven 
centimes,  provided  that  they  would  take  in  de- 
duction a charming  ferme  ornce  producing  an 
income  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
francs,  and  which,  to  settle  the  affair,  he  w-ould 
part  with  to  them  at  a valuation  of  fifty-five 
thousand  francs. 

The  man  and  his  wife  appeared  to  be  abso- 
lutely crazy  with  joy;  and  Madame  Allut  es- 
pecially, could  not  contain  herself.  She  com- 
mitted a thousand  extravagances,  and  could  not 
resist  enibracing  the  Abbtf,  who  submitted  to  the 
operation  with  as  good  a grace  as  be  could  com- 
mand. As  for  Antoine  Allut,  carried  aw  ay  by 
the  unexpected  flood  of  prosperity,  he  at  once 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  and  would  declare 
the  names  required — not,  however,  without  a 
cold  fit  of  hesitation  and  a secret  feeling  of  ter- 
ror. Bat  his  wife  was  there — and  at  his  dicta- 
tion the  Abbd  wrote  the  following  names — 
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Geryais  Ciiaubard,  Guilhem  Solari,  Mat- 

TH1EU  LoUPIAN. 

The  ring  was  now  handed  to  All  at,  and,  upon 
the  terms  proposed,  became  the  property  of  the 
jeweler,  who  settled  the  business  upon  the  spot ; 
and  four  months  afterward,  to  the  eternal  de- 
spair of  Allut  and  his  wife,  sold  the  gem  to  a 
Turkish  merchant  for  a hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand francs. 

Of  all  the  malignant  passions,  revenge  alone 
inrolvcs  pleasurable  sensations,  short-lived  and 
dearly  purchased  as  they  are.  Envy,  anger, 
hatred,  and  the  rest,  are  all  accompanied  by 
pain ; but  it  has  passed  into  a proverb  that  re- 
venge is  sweet. 

Difference  of  price  in  the  mercantile  world, 
especially  if  it  be  sudden,  often  occasions  strange 
changes.  One  speculator  rises  upon  the  ruin 
of  another.  He  who  yesterday  reveled  in  pomp 
and  luxury  becomes  a pauper  to-day.  He  who 
is  unknown  and  despised  one  week — especially 
in  bubble-time — shines  a millionaire  in  the  next. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  difference  caused  a 
murder,  and  the  ruin  of  Allut  and  his  wife.  The 
jeweler  was  found  in  his  garden,  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  and  when,  on  suspicion  arising,  Allut 
and  his  wife  were  sought  for,  they  were  no- 
where to  be  found.  Time  wore  on ; the  mur- 
derers of  the  jeweler  were  never  brought  to  jus- 
tice, and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  Allut  and 
his  wife  was  that  they  were  living  in  wretched- 
ness in  Greece. 

An  aged  lady  one  day  presented  herself  at  the 
Cafe  Loupian,  and  asked  for  the  proprietor,  to 
whom  she  confided  that  her  family  was  deeply 
indebted  for  eminent  services  to  a poor  man 
ruined  by  the  events  of  1814,  but  so  disinterested 
that  he  would  receive  no  recompense,  and  only 
wished  to  enter  as  gar^on  into  an  establishment 
where  he  would  be  kindly  treated.  His  name, 
she  said,  was  Prosperc ; he  was  no  longer  young, 
and  seemed  some  fifty  years  old ; and  if  M.  Lou- 
pian would  take  him,  she  would  give  to  his  mas- 
ter one  hundred  francs  a month  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  garpm. 

Loupian  accepted  the  offer.  Shortly  after- 
ward a sufficiently  ugly  and  ill-dressed  man  pre- 
sented himself.  Madame  Loupian  looked  hard 
at  him,  and  it  seemed  to  her  for  an  instant  that 
she  had  seen  this  man  somewhere  before ; but 
upon  looking  again  she  could  recall  no  remem- 
brance, and  busied  with  her  affairs  soon  forgot 
the  momentary  impression. 

The  two  natives  of  Nismes  regularly  fre- 
quented this  cafe'.  One  day  one  of  them  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  jokes  passed  at 
his  absence.  The  next  day  came  and  passed, 
still  he  came  not.  Where  could  he  be  ? What 
could  he  be  doing  ? Guilhem  Solari  undertook 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Guilhem 
returned  to  the  cafe'  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  pale  as  death,  and  could  scarcely  find 
words  to  relate  that,  on  the  Pont  des  Arts , at 
five  o’clock  on  the  previous  morning,  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Gcrvais  Chaubard  had  been 
found,  pierced  by  a poniard.  The  weapon  re- 


mained in  the  wonnd,  and  on  the  handle  were 
engraved  the  words — Number  One. 

Conjectures  were  abundant  enough  ; but  still 
all  was  conjecture.  The  police  moved  heaven 
and  earth,  but  the  guilty  person  contrived  to 
evade  all  their  investigations.  Some  time  after 
the  shocking  event,  a pointer,  a superb  dog,  be- 
longing to  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe,  was  pois- 
oned, and  a young  waiter  declared  that  he  had 
seen  a customer  throw  biscuits  to  the  poor  beast. 
This  young  man  gave  a description  of  the  sus- 
pected customer,  who  proved  to  be  Loupian’s 
enemy,  and  who,  to  annoy  him,  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  cafe,  where  Loupian  was,  in  a 
degree,  under  the  customer’s  command.  An 
action  was  brought  against  the  malicious  cus- 
tomer, but  he  satisfactorily  proved  his  innocence 
by  an  alibi.  He  was  a supernumerary  courier, 
employed  by  the  post-office,  and  on  the  day  in 
question  ho  was  proved  to  be  at  Strasburg.  A 
fortnight  afterward  Madame  Loupian’s  favorite 
parrakeet  went  the  way  of  the  poor  dog ; the 
bird  had  been  poisoned  by  bitter  almonds  and 
parsley.  Naturally  enough  searching  inquiry 
was  recommenced  ; but  without  result. 

Loupian,  by  his  former  marriage,  had  a 
daughter,  in  whose  eyes  shone  her  sixteenth 
summer,  and  who  was  beautiful  as  an  angel. 
A dashing  personage  saw  and  loved,  and  ex- 
pended extravagant  sums  to  gain  to  his  interest 
the  waiter  of  the  cafe  and  the  charming  girl’s 
bonne.  By  these  means  ho  obtained  several  in- 
terviews with  the  beauty,  and  the  generous  gal- 
lant so  well  plied  his  suit  thAt  the  young  lady, 
before  she  was  aware,  found  herself  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a mother  before  she  was  a wife. 
Sinking  with  shame,  she  had  yet  the  good  sense 
to  avow  to  her  parents  the  situation  in  which 
she  found  herself  by  listening  to  the  winning 
tongue  of  one  whom  she  represented  as  a mar- 
quis and  a millionaire.  Her  parents  wrero  in 
despair  at  first ; but  they  took  heart,  sought,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  monsieur . He  did 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  paternity ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  expressed  his  determination  to  marry 
their  daughter,  not  without  acknowledging  his 
wealth,  showing  his  family  tree,  and  the  titles  to 
his  estates.  The  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  Lou- 
pians  may  be  imagined.  The  marriage  took 
place,  and  the  bridegroom,  who  appeared  anx- 
ious to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  the 
splendor  and  publicity  of  the  ceremony,  ordered 
for  the  evening  a magnificent  repast  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  covers  at  the  Cadran-Bleu. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  guests  were  as- 
sembled ; but  where  was  the  marquis  ? Each 
regarded  his  neighbor  with  mute  surprise — when 
a letter  arrived.  It  announced  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  the  King,  the  marquis 
had  repaired  to  the  chateau.  He  apologized 
for  his  absence,  begged  that  the  company  would 
dine  without  waiting  for  him,  and  informed 
them  that  he  would  take  his  place  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  at  ten  o’clock.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  dinner,  but  without  the  amiable  bride- 
groom. The  bride  did  not  look  pleased,  though 
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the  guests  felicitated  her  on  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  her  husband.  The  dinner  was  eaten; 
and  at  the  dessert  a waiter  placed  under  the  plate 
of  each  guest  a letter.  All  expected  an  agree- 
able surprise — a surprise  they  had.  The  letters 
informed  them  that  the  husband  was  a convict 
escaped  from  the  galleys,  and  that  he  had  fled. 

Fancy  the  frightful  consternation  of  this 
wretched  family.  It  appeared  like  a hideous 
dream,  nor  could  they  realize  the  situation. 
Four  days  after  this  heavy  blow  they  went  to 
spend  their  Sunday  in  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  their  grief  by  change  of  scene 
and  amusement.  During  their  absence  an 
apartment  immediately  below  the  cafe  was  set  on 
fire  in  nine  several  places.  Under  pretense  of 
giving  assistance,  a mob  of  wretches  absolutely 
gutted  the  place.  The  flames  raged,  and  ceased 
not  till  the  whole  house  was  consumed.  Loupian 
was  completely  ruined — all  his  money,  credits, 
and  furniture  were  destroyed  or  stolen,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a small  property  belong- 
ing to  his  wife. 

Trite,  but  most  true,  is  the  saying,  that  pros- 
perity makes  friends  and  adversity  tries  them. 
The  Loupians  were  not  long  in  discovering  the 
(Quality  of  those  who  had  sworn  to  them  eternal 
friendship.  All  their  friends  abandoned  them  ; 
one  alone  was  found  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less— the  old  waiter,  Prospere.  He  would  not 
quit  them ; he  declared  that,  as  he  had  shared 
in  their  prosperity,  he  would  participate  in  their 
adversity.  He  was  admired  and  lauded  as  a 
rare  example  of  fidelity  and  goodness.  A new 
but  very  modest  cafe  was  established,  Rue  St . 
Antoine . Thither  Solari  still  repaired.  One 
evening  he  was  seized,  on  his  return  home,  with 
excruciating  pains;  a physician  was  sent  for. 
He  declared  that  the  patient  was  poisoned ; and, 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  unfortunate 
man  died  in  terrible  convulsions. 

Twelve  hours  afterward,  when,  according  to 
custom,  the  bier  was  exposed  under  the  entrance 
of  the  house  where  Solari  had  lodged,  a paper 
was  found  attached  to  the  black  mort-cloth  that 
covered  the  coffin.  On  this  paper  were  inscribed 
the  words — Number  Two. 

Besides  the  daughter,  whose  destiny  had  been 
so  unfortunate,  Loupian  had  a son.  This  youth, 
beset  by  men  of  bad  character,  struggled  at  first 
against  their  temptations,  but  the  allurements 
of  abandoned  women  did  what  the  unaided  ex- 
ample of  the  vicious  of  the  other  sex  had  failed 
to  do,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery. 
One  night  his  companions  proposed  a frolic; 
the  fun  was  to  consist  in  breaking  into  a liqueur 
store,  carrying  off  a dozen  bottles,  drinking 
the  contents,  and  paying  next  day.  Eugfene 
Loupian,  already  half  intoxicated,  clapped  his 
hands  at  this  proposal.  The  door  of  the  store 
was  prized  open,  the  bottles  were  chosen,  and 
each  of  the  hopeful  band  had  pocketed  two, 
when  the  police,  who  had  received  informa- 
tion from  a traitor  in  the  camp,  pounced  upon 
the  six  culprits,  who  were  tried,  and  the  ruin- 
ous sentence  awarded  by  the  law  for  vol  de  nuit 


avtc  effraction,  was  pronounced  upon  them. 

Royal  pity  saved  the  misguided  young  man  from 
the  infamy  of  the  galleys,  in  spite  of  the  incred- 
ible efforts  and  interest  made  by  some  unseen 
enemy  to  turn  aside  the  clemency  of  the  Sover- 
eign ; but  Loupian’s  son  had  to  undergo  an  im- 
prisonment of  twenty  years. 

This  catastrophe  all  but  completed  the  ruin 
and  disaster  of  the  Loupians.  The  wife,  she 
who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  the  quarter  as  la 
belle  et  riche  Marguerite,  died  of  grief,  and  with- 
out children.  The  remains  of  the  fortune  which 
she  had  brought  passed  from  her  husband’s  fam- 
ily, and  Loupian  and  his  daughter  remained  with- 
out any  resources.  Then  the  honest  waiter,  who 
had  his  savings,  came  forward  and  offered  them 
to  the  young  woman— but  at  what  price  ? Suf- 
fice it  to  Bay  that  the  wretched  daughter,  sunk 
in  the  extremity  of  misery,  and  in  the  hope  of 
saying  her  father,  accepted  the  shameful  condi- 
tions, and  became  the  mistress  of  Prospere. 

Loupian  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  His 
misfortunes  had  shaken  his  reason.  He  wan- 
dered about  sad  and  solitary.  One  evening, 
while  he  was  walking  in  a sombre  alley  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  a man  in  a mask  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  the  distracted 
wanderer. 

“ Loupian,”  said  he,  4 4 dost  thou  remember 
1807  ?” 

“Why?” 

“Knowest  thou  the  crime  which  thou  didst 
then  commit  ?” 

“A  crime!” 

“An  infamous  crime!  Out  of  envy  thou 
didst  consign  thy  friend  Picaud  to  a dungeon — 
dost  thou  remember  ?” 

“Ah,  God  has  severely  punished  me  for  it” 

“Not so — but  Picaud  himself!  He,  to  sate 
his  revenge,  stabbed  Chaubard  on  the  Pont  des 
Arts.  He  poisoned  Solari.  He  gave  thy  daugh- 
ter a convict  for  a husband.  He  laid  the  snare 
into  which  thy  son  fell.  His  hand  even  conde- 
scended to  destroy  the  dog  of  which  thou  wert 
so  fond,  and  the  parrakeet  on  which  thy  wife 
doated.  His  hand  set  fire  to  thy  house.  He 
summoned  the  robbers  to  the  spoil.  He  caused 
thy  wife  to  die  of  grief — and  thy  daughter  is  his 
concubine.  Yes— in  thy  servant  Prospere  know 
Picaud — but  only  at  the  moment  when  he  plants 
his  Number  Three  !” 

With  the  last  words  came  a stab,  so  well 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  victim,  and  driven  so 
home,  that  Loupian  had  only  time  to  utter  a 
feeble  cry  before  he  fell  dead. 

This  last  act  of  vengeance  accomplished, 

Picaud  turned  to  leave  the  garden,  when  a hand 
of  iron,  seizing  him  by  the  neck,  hurled  him  to 
the  earth  beside  the  corpse,  and  before  he  could 
recover  from  his  surprise,  a man  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  gagged  him  completely,  and  then, 
wrapping  him  up  in  his  own  cloak,  carried  him 
hurriedly  away. 

The  rage,  the  astonishment  of  Picaud,  thus 
gagged  and  borne  along  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant,  as  his  carrier  seemed  to  him,  may  be  im- 
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agined.  Onward,  still  onward.  Surely  he]  “Thee— thee ! Who  art  thou  ?” 

could  not  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  po-  “I  am  thy  accomplice — a wretch  who,  for 

lice A gendarme,  if  he  had  been  ! gold,  sold  to  thee  the  life  of  my  friends.  Thy 

alone,  would  not  have  taken  these  extraordinary  gold  hath  been  fatal  to  me.  The  cupidity  light- 
precautions.  even  if  he  had  suspected  that  ac-  ] cd  up  by  thee  in  my  soul  has  never  been  extin- 
complices  were  near.  One  summons  would  guished.  The  thirst  of  riches  made  me  furious 
have  sufficed  to  bring  the  sentinels  in  the  neigh-  | and  guilty.  I killed  the  man  who  cheated 

borhood  to  his  aid Was  it,  then,  a ] me.  I fled  with  my  wife.  She  died  in  exile, 

robber  who  thus  bore  him  away  ? . . . . But  ] and  I — I was  arrested,  judged — no  matter  for 
what  a singular  robber  1 It  could  hardly  be  a j what — and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  I under- 
piece of  pleasantry.  These  thoughts  passed  j went  exposure,  the  scourge,  and  the  brand.  I 
rapidly  and  doubtfully  through  the  perturbed  know  the  weight  of  the  chain  and  the  bullet, 
mind  of  Picaud ; but  the  only  conclusion  that  At  last,  having  escaped  in  wy  turn,  it  was  my 

will  to  find  and  punish  this  Abbe  Baldiui,  who 
so  well  finds  and  punishes  others.  I hastened 
to  Naples.  He  was  not  known  there.  I sought 
for  the  tomb  of  Picaud,  and  I learned  that  Pi- 
caud lived.  How  did  I know  this?  Neither 
bearer  had  walked  rapidly  nearly  half  an  hour.  ] thou  nor  the  Pope  shall  force  that  secret  from 
Enveloped  in  the  cloak,  he  himself  had  seen  j me.  Immediately  I set  forth  in  pursuit  of  this 
none  of  the  places  on  his  ronte.  When  he  was  1 pretended  corpse  ; but  when  I had  found  him 
freed  from  his  wrapper  aud  the  gag  he  found  two  assassinations  had  already  signalized  his 
himself  laid  on  a truckle-bed.  The  air  was  vengeance.  The  children  of  Loupian  were  ru- 
thick,  and  heavy,  and  stagnant,  as  if  from  long  ined  ; his  house  burned ; his  fortune  destroyed, 
confinement,  and  as  he  cast  his  baleful  eyes  This  very  evening  I was  going  to  that  unfortu- 
fearfully  round  him  he  perceived  that  he  was  nate  to  tell  him  all ; but  again  thou  hast  been 
in  a cavern,  belonging  apparently  to  an  aban-  ( beforehand  with  me.  The  demon  gave  thee 
doned  quarry  or  mine.  It  was  furnished  in  ( the  precedence,  and  Loupian  hud  fallen  under 
some  sort ; there  was  a stove,  the  smoke  of  ] thy  blow  before  God,  wdio  conducted  me,  per- 
which  found  its  way  upward  through  some  crau-  j mitted  mo  to  snatch  thy  last  victim  from  death, 
nies;  an  iron  lamp  threw  a fitful  and  melan-  j What  does  it  signify  after  all?  I have  thee! 
choly  gleam  around,  and  its  lurid  light  fell  full  J[n  my  turti  I can  render  unto  thee  the  evil  thou 
upon  a figure  standing  erect  and  with  folded  nast  done  unto  me.  I have  been  able  to  prove 
arms  in  front  of  Picaud.  It  was  the  man  who  to  thee  that  the  men  of  our  country  have  as  good 
had  brought  him  there.  arms  as  they  have  memories.  I am.  Antoine 

The  murky  state  of  the  place,  the  agitation  AllutI” 
which  shook  the  body  and  soul  of  Picaud,  the  Picaud  answered  not.  He  took  a deep  breath, 
change  which  ten  years  of  misery  and  despair  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  outcry,  but  if 
bring  upon  the  human  face,  forbade  the  assas-  he  had  any  such  intention  it  was  immediately 
sin  of  Loupian  to  recognize  the  individual  who  frustrated  by  Allut,  who  again  gagged  him.  Aa 
appeared  to  him  like  a phantom.  He  examined  he  lay  strange  thoughts  passed  through  his  soul, 
with  fascinated  stare,  and  in  fearful  silence,  the  Sustained  up  to  this  moment  by  tho  intoxica- 
withering  features  and  flashing  eyes  that  glared  tion  of  vengeance  he  had  in  a great  degree  for- 
upon  him,  waiting  in  agonizing  expectation  for  gotten  his  immense  fortune,  and  all  the  pleas- 
a word — one  word — that  might  tell  him  his  fate,  ures  which  it  would  command.  But  his  re- 
Ten  minutes  (which  seemed  to  Picaud  hours)  j venge  was  now  fed  full ; now  it  was  time  to 
passed  before  cither  of  these  men  exchanged  a think  of  living  the  life  of  tv  rich  ; and  now  he 
syllable.  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a man  as  implaca- 

“ Well,  Picaud,”  said  the  other,  “ what  name  ble  as  himself.  These  reflections  shot  through 
would  you  prefer  now  ? Shall  it  be  that  which  his  brain  with  the  rapidity  of  a galvanic  spark ; 
you  received  from  your  father,  that  which  you  and  in  ail  agony  of  rage  he  convulsively  bit  the 
took  when  you  were  let  out  of  FeneStrelle — will  gag  which  Antoine  had  replaced, 
you  be  the  Abbe  Buldini,  or  the  waiter  Pros-  “Nevertheless/’  thought  he,  “rich  as  I am, 
pere?  Or  will  your  ingenuity  furnish  a fifth  ? can  not  I with  fair  words,  and  in  any  case  by 
To  thee  vengeance  doubtless  is  mere  sport,  making  a real  sacrifice,  get  rid  of  my  enemy  ? 
But  no ; thou  shrinkest.  Ay,  dost  thou  begin  I have  given  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
to  perceive  that  thou  hast  given  thyself  up  to  francs  to  learn  the  names  of  my  victims,  can  not 
a furious  mania,  at  which  thon,  thou  thyself,  I give  as  much,  or  twice  as  much,  to  escape 
wouldst  have  shuddered,  if  thou  hadst  not  sold  from  the  peril  in  which  I am  ?” 
thyself  to  the  demon  ? Ay,  thou  art  right — But  He  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth  per- 
thou  hast  sacrificed  the  last  ten  years  of  thy  life  mitted  the  thick  mist  of  avarice  to  obscure  the 
in  pursuing  three  wretched  men  whom  thou  brightness  of  this  thought.  The  possessor  of 
mightest  have  spared.  Thou  canst  shudder 
now.  Thou  hast  committed  horrible,  most  hor- 
rible crimes.  Thou  art  lost  for  ever — and  thou 
hast  dragged  me  into  the  abyss !” 
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sixteen  millions  at  least,  shrank  from  giving  up 
the  sum  which  might  be  demanded.  The  love 
of  gold,  omnipotent  in  his  miserly  soul,  stifled 
even  the  love  of  life  and  the  voice  of  the  flesh, 


the  assassin  could  at  last  satisfactorily  realize 
was,  that  he  had  been  watched,  and  had  fallen 
into  an  ambush. 

When  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  ho  was 
thus  borne  stopped,  Picaud  calculated  that  his 
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which  cried  for  ransom  at  any  price.  Gold  be- 
came his  flesh,  his  blood,  his  whole  existence. 

“Oh,”  thought  he  in  his  secret  soul,  “the 
poorer  I make  myself  to  be,  the  sooner  I shall 
get  out  of  this  hole.  No  one  knows  what  I pos- 
sess. I will  feign  to  be  on  the  verge  of  men- 
dicity— he  will  let  me  go  for  a few  crowns — 
and,  once  out  of  his  hands,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  falls  into  mine  !” 

AUut,  who  had  watched  him  with  the  eye  of 
a basilisk,  an  eye  that,  as  it  glittered  malig- 
nantly, seemed  to  divine  what  was  passing  in 
the  miser’s  mind,  now  slowly  advanced  toward 
him,  removed  the  gag,  and  again  restored  his 
mouth  to  liberty. 

“Where  am  I?n  said  he. 

“ What  is  that  to  thee  ? Thou  art  in  a place 
where  thou  mayest  look  in  vain  for  help  or  mer- 
cy. Thou  art  mine — mine  only,  nnderstandest 
thou,  and  the  slave  of  my  will  and  of  my  ca- 
price.” 

Picaud  smiled  disdainfully,  but  his  friend 
said  no  more.  He  left  him  on  the  mattress 
where  he  had  laid  him,  without  untying  him. 
Picaud  remained  silent,  but  he  writhed  so  as 
nearly  to  break  the  cords  which  bound  him. 
Allut,  without  a word,  walked  up  to  him,  passed 
round  his  loins  a wide  and  thick  iron  belt,  and 
fixed  it  by  three  chains  to  three  massive  rings 
driven  into  the  wall.  This  done,  he  sat  down 
to  his  supper  of  chicken  in  savory  jelly,  cold 
veal,  and  a Bayonne  ham,  an  Arles  'sausage,  a 
loaf  of  the  whitest  bread,  a piece  of  Gray  fere 
cheese,  and  a large  flask  of  Chambcrtin,  which, 
when  the  cork  wras  drawn,  perfumed  the  cavern. 

Allut  went  on  leisurely  eating ; and  as  Pi- 
caud found  that  he  offered  him  nothing  from 
the  well-spread  table, 

44 1 am  hungry,”  said  Picaud. 

“What  wilt  thou  pay  for  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter that  I shall  give  thee’r” 

44 1 have  no  money.” 

4 4 Thou  hast  sixteen  millions.” 

4 4 Thou  dreamest,  ” cried  Picaud,  with  a shud- 
der. 

44  And  thou — dream  that  thou  eatest.” 

Allut  quietly  fi  Ahed  his  supper.  He  then 
rose  and  departed,  nor  did  he  return  all  night. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  again 
entered  and  prepared  a most  appetizing  break- 
fast. 

The  sight  and  smell  of  the  food  redoubled  in 
Picaud  the  tortures  of  hunger.  4 4 Give  me  some- 
thing to  cat,”  cried  he. 

44  What  wilt  thou  pay  for  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter that  I shall  give  thee?” 

44  Nothing.” 

“Very  well!  We  shall  sec  who  will  be  tired 
first.” 

Allut  sat  down  and  deliberately  finished  his 
breakfast.  He  then  rose  and  went  out. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  returned.  Eight 
and  twenty  hours  had  now  passed  since  Picaud 
had  taken  any  nourishment.  He  implored  his 
jailer  for  mercy,  and  offered  him  twenty  sous 
for  a pound  of  bread. 


44  Listen,”  said  Allut ; 44  these  are  my  condi- 
tions. I will  give  thee  two  meals  a day,  and 
thou  shalt  pay  me  for  each  five  and  twenty 
thousand  francs.” 

Picaud  howled  and  writhed  upon  his  mat- 
tress ; the  other  remained  impassible. 

“That  is  my  last  word.  Choose,  take  thy 
time.  Thou  hadst  no  mercy  for  thy  friends ; 
and  it  is  my  will  to  have  no  pity  "for  thee.” 
And  again  he  sat  at  meat ; and  again,  when  he 
had  finished,  he  rose  and  left  the  cavern. 

The  wretched  prisoner  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night  in  the  agonies  of 
hanger  and  despair:  his  moral  anguish  was 
complete;  in  his  heart  was  hell.  His  mental 
and  physical  sufferings  were  so  overwhelming 
that  he  was  seized  by  tetanus  in  its  most  spas- 
modic form.  Soon  afterward  his  reason  was 
affected ; and  the  ray  of  intellect  that  animated 
his  brain  was  all  but  quenched  under  the  tide 
of  extreme  and  contending  passions  and  bodily 
suffering.  Human  organization  can  only  sup- 
port a certain  amount  of  torture ; and  the  piti- 
less Allut,  when  he  returned  on  the  following 
morning,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  pushed 
his  torments  beyond  the  power  of  man’s  endur- 
ance. The  form  that  lay  before  him  had  be- 
come an  inert  machine,  still  sensible,  indeed, 
of  bodily  pain,  but  incapable  of  resisting  or  even 
of  averting  it.  He  saw  at  once  that  Picaud  was 
too  far  gone  for  him  to  hope  to  extract  a reason- 
able word  from  the  exhausted  sufferer. 

Despair  now  seized  Allut  in  his  turn.  Picaud 
would  die  without  affording  any  means  by  which 
his  jailer  could  appropriate  the  immense  fortune 
of  his  victim.  Stung  to  the  very  soul,  Allut 
lost  all  self-command.  His  breast  and  head 
resounded  with  the  repeated  blows  of  his  own 
clenched  hand,  and  in  his  agony  he  was  on  the 
point  of  dashing  his  skull  against  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  cavern,  when  he  perceived,  or 
thought  he  perceived,  a diabolical  smile  on  the 
livid  face  of  Picaud,  and  a glance  at  once  ma- 
lignant and  triumphant  darting  from  his  glaz- 
ing eye.  Turning  his  rage  on  his  prisoner,  be 
rushed  on  him  like  a w ild  beast,  nor  quitted  his 
prey  till  he  left — what  hod  been  a man,  bat  was 
now  a lifeless  mangled  moss. 

The  murderer  then  went  forth  into  the  murky 
night. 

Not  long  afterward  he  passed  into  England. 
There  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and 
there  a mortal  sickness  seized  him  in  1828. 
He  felt  that  the  hand  of  death  w as  upon  him, 
and  sent  for  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  Awak- 
ened by  the  exhortations  of  his  spiritual  adviser 
to  a sense  of  his  condition,  he  confessed  to  the 
horror-stricken  ecclesiastic  his  dreadful  crimes, 
the  details  of  which  he  dictated ; and  w hen  the 
frightful  history  was  written,  si-ned  it  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  and  died  reconciled  with  God, 
according  to  the  rites  of  his  religion.  After 

his  death,  the  Abbe"  P forwarded  to  Paris 

the  document  wherein  the  facts  narrated  were 
recorded,  accompanied  by  the  following  let- 
ter: 
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“ Monsieur  le  Profit, — I have  the  honor  to  send  you 
the  narrative  of  a great  but  repentant  criminal.  He 
thought,  and  I agreed  with  him  in  that  thought,  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  you  to  know  the  series  of  abominable 
acta  of  which  this  wretched  man  was  cognisant,  and  in 
many  of  which  ho  was  both  agent  and  patient  By  fol- 
lowing the  indications  furnished  by  the  annexed  plan, 
the  subterranean  cavern  where  the  remains  of  the  miser- 
able and  guilty  Picaud  lie  mouldering  may  be  found. 

“ God  pardons.  Men  in  their  pride  and  hatred  pardon 
not:  they  seek  vengeance,  and  vengeance  crushes  them. 

“Antoine  All  tit  declared  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  any 
instrument,  voucher,  or  memorandum  which  might  be 
produced  where  the  funds  of  his  last  victim  were  said  to 
be  placed.  Before  he  left  Paris,  ho  said,  he  penetrated 
by  night  into  the  secret  apartments  of  Picaud ; but  found 
neither  register,  title,  nor  document  Below  you  will 
find  the  description  and  locality  of  the  two  lodgings 
which  Picand  occupied  at  Paris  under  feigned  names,  as 
stated  by  Aliut 

“ Even  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  with  the  flail  knowledge 
that  he  never  should  quit  it  alive,  Antoine  Allut,  notwith- 
standing my  urgent  entreaties,  would  not  tell  me  by  what 
means  he  obtained  information  of  those  facts  in  his  nar- 
rate e of  which  he  waa  not  personally  cognizant,  or  who 
had  told  him  of  the  crimes  and  fortune  of  Picaud.  Only 
one  hour  before  his  death  ho  said  to  me,  4 Mon  Pcrc , no 
man's  faith  can  be  more  lively  than  mine,  for  I have  seen 
and  spoken  with  a soul  separated  from  its  body.* 

44  When  he  said  this,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  was  suffering  nnder  delirium.  He  appeared  to  be 
simply  making  a confession  of  his  faith,  and  to  be  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.** 

The  letter  terminated  with  a few  words  im- 
proving the  occasion,  and  the  usual  compli- 
ments ; but  it  was  said  that  the  sagacious  prefet, 
albeit  a sufficiently  good  Catholic,  dropped  a ! 
few  words  significative  of  his  thought  that  Allut 
might  have  picked  up  the  stirring  events  that 
marked  Picaud’s  misfortunes  and  crimes  without 
the  aid  of  a disembodied  spirit. 

THE  LEONARDS. 

ANNIE  and  I sat  by  the  fire.  We  had  ex- 
tinguished the  lamp,  for  our  work  being  all 
done  there  was  no  longer  need  of  it.  Wo  had 
lately  come  to  regard  such  little  economics. 

44 There  is  the  stage,  Annie!” 

We  hastened  through  the  back  gate  and  the 
orchard,  just  as  we  had  done  every  night  for 
the  last  ten,  Sunday  excepted,  and  knocked  at 
Mr.  Colvin’s  kitchen  door.  Miss  Colvin  opened 
it  herself. 

44 1 was  sure  it  was  you,”  she  said,  with  a 
pleasant  smile ; 44  and  here  is  the  letter  at  last. 
Better  late  than  never,  Miss  Annie !” 

We  just  said  “Thank  you,”  and  hurried  back. 
The  lamp  was  lighted;  the  letter,  so  nice-look- 
ing with  its  red  waxen  seal,  was  opened  and 
read.  The  contents  were  just  what  we  had 
been  hoping  for,  but  tears  dimmed  Annie’s 
eyes,  and  her  voice  choked  a little  while  she 
read  it,  and  I had  to  tiy  hard  to  keep  from 
sobbing  outright. 

“I  am  so  glad  they  arc  asleep,”  we  said, 
meaning  our  father  and  mother.  We  went  to 
our  own  little  room  directly,  and  then,  as  we 
had  often  done  before,  we  talked  over  the  past 
and  especially  the  future.  In  one  year,  if  we 
should  all  live,  and  if  Annie’s  health  should 
endure  the  change  of  climate — Annie  laughed 
then — the  debt  incurred  by  our  father’s  long  ill- 


ness would  be  paid ; the  dear  old  home-place 
would  be  freed  from  encumbrance,  and  then  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  two  strong,  well- 
educated  girls  like  us  to  support  two  persons  of 
so  simple  and  easily  satisfied  habits  as  those  of 
our  father  and  mother,  God  bless  them!  and 
then  six  hundred  dollars  a year  was  really  a 
magnificent  salary  for  a girl  of  eighteen. 

“ But  only  think,  Annie,  I shall  be  doing 
nothing,  only  making  expense,  while  you  arc 
earning  all  this !” 

44  You  must  not  look  at  it  so,  Milly;  don’t 
you  see  that  I could  not  go  away  with  half  my 
present  courage,  if  you  were  not  to  stay  with 
them  ? and  you  will  cheer  them,  and  wTite  me 
such  long,  dear  letters ; and  you  will  be  prepar- 
ing to  do  a great  deal  more  for  them,  perhaps, 
than  I can.  Oh,  we  have  a great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for!” 

And  we  knelt  down  in  the  little  bedroom  and 
prayed  silently.  And  then,  though  we  had 
been  unusually  excited,  we  soon  fell  asleep  with 
our  arms  around  each  other. 

Early  the  next  morning  Annie  awoke  me  to 
the  recollection  that  we  were  maids  of  all  work 
that  day,  and  that  I was  cook.  So,  dear  reader, 
will  it  please  you  to  sit  down  with  us?  This 
snowy  table-linen  I ironed  myself.  Are  not 
the  damask  figures  brought  out  finely  ? I have 
charge  of  the  old-fashioned  silver;  is  it  not 
bright?  And  the  fragrant  coffee,  and  light, 
white  biscuits,  I made  myself.  In  truth  I am 
a little  proud  of  my  housekeeping,  as  people 
are  apt  to  be  of  new  acquirements ; and  besides 
I have  so  little  else  to  be  proud  of! 

This  lady,  so  fair  and  so  pale,  is  my  mother; 
the  kindest,  gentlest,  best  mother  that  ever  sub- 
dued a rampant  romp  to  demure  decorum.  Pale 
and  thin  she  was  ever  since  my  recollection ; 
but  her  hair  is  not  so  dark  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  when  I used  to  tangle  it  with  pretty  little 
thorny  rose-buds.  She  says  always  that  she  is 
well ; and  well  I believe  she  is  as  any  one  can 
be  who  lives,  moves,  and  has  her  being  in  three 
other  lives.  Four  years  ago,  my  father— he 
who  Bits  on  the  sofa,  to  which  the  breakfast- 
table  has  been  drawn — was  thrown  from  his  gig, 
and  hurt  in  some  dreadful  way,  60  that  he  has 
never  since  been  able  to  ride  or  to  walk  without 
assistance.  She  then  relinquished  all  occupa- 
tions that  would  separate  her  from  him,  and 
since  then  has  rarely  been  absent  from  him  a 
single  hour. 

Annie  was  fourteen  then,  and  I exactly  a 
year  younger.  We  did  every  thing  in  our  pow- 
er— I through  Annie’s  influence — to  give  our 
mother  perfect  freedom  from  household  cares. 
We  left  school,  but  our  education  was  not,  there- 
fore, interrupted.  After  the  first  few  months  it 
seemed  rather  a pleasure  than  a toil  to  our  fa- 
ther to  instruct  us  himself.  And  how  much 
better  wo  got  on  than  in  school ! Difficulties 
vanished,  or  were  surmounted.  Even  algebra 
and  geometry  lost  their  formidable  knottiness. 
I have  heard  Aunt  Effie  say  that  my  father 
was  very  quick-tempered  when  a boy.  I know 
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that  he  was  patient  as  an  angel  with  ns,  and  I. 
know  that  at  least  one  of  us  must  sometimes 
have  tested  his  power  of  endurance.  Our  moth- 
er taught  us  what  she  knew  herself  of  music 
and  drawing.  French  and  Italian  we  learned 
to  read  and  write  with  ease,  but  there  was  no 
one  to  give  us  the  right  pronunciation. 

When  we  had  been  our  father’s  pupils  for 
more  than  two  years,  there  came  a letter  from 
Miss  Strong,  Principal  of  a school  of  high  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities,  claiming  the 
right  of  discharging,  in  part,  an  old-time  obli- 
gation by  receiving  one  or  both  of  us  into  her 
establishment  for  as  long  a time  as  we  could  be 
spared  from  home.  After  much  consideration, 
the  result  was  that  Annie  went  for  a year  and 
a half.  Before  her  return,  I had  beguu  to  feel 
that  we  were  poorer  than  wo  used  to  be,  and 
my  busy  brain  had  already  devised  and  reject- 
ed as  impracticable  a thousand  schemes  for  im- 
proving onr  condition. 

Annie  came  home.  How  lovely  she  seemed 
to  me ! how  beautiful,  with  her  clear  hazel  eyes, 
and  her  rich  chestnut  hair,  that  when  she  let  it 
down  fell  in  bright  coils  to  her  very  feet.  And 
her  head  sat  so  daintily  on  her  neck — a little 
proudly,  but  she  was  not  proud  in  the  least — the 
sweet,  earnest  look  of  her  eyes  made  you  see 
that. 

I had  rather  felt  than  seen  clearly  what  was 
amiss  in  our  little  household.  Mr.  Wood,  a 
lawyer,  had  been  there  several  times,  and  there 
had  come  from  the  post-office  some  business- 
looking letters.  Once  I heard  my  father  say  to 
my  mother  that  he  was  no  longer  of  any  use. 
I did  not  hear  her  reply,  but  I could  guess  what 
it  must  be.  These  items  I imparted  to  my  sis- 
ter soon  after  her  return.  However  our  conjec- 
tures were  presently  ended,  for  our  mother  un- 
folded to  us  the  whole  affair.  A manufacturing 
company,  at  whose  head  was  Mr.  Dutton,  a 
leading  man  in  our  village,  had  utterly  failed. 
Mr.  Dutton  had  borrowed  money  of  every  one 
who  had  it  to  lend,  among  others  of  my  father, 
and  now,  when  this  money  was  required  to  meet 
other  demands,  it  was  not  forthcoming.  A 
mortgage  of  the  premises  we  lived  upon  had 
been  effected,  which  averted  the  immediate  press- 
ure. But  our  mother  told  us,  with  a sad  smile, 
that  we  must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness,  if  need 
were,  to  remove  to  the  farm  in  Surrey.  We 
would  willingly  live  there,  we  said.  W c were 
young  and  strong,  and  we  could  and  would  cam 
money.  And  that  same  night,  after  we  went 
to  bed,  our  plan  was  formed.  Annie  would  go 
South  and  teach  ; Miss  Strong  would  aid  her  in 
obtaining  a situation ; I would  stay  at  home, 
and  with  Hannah  Wheeler’s  assistance  would 
relieve  my  mother  of  domestic  cares. 

The  very  next  day  a letter  was  written  to 
Miss  Strong,  and  it  was  the  final  arranging  of 
this  affair  which  wo  so  eagerly  looked  for  on 
every  arrival  of  the  mail. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  our  breakfast. 
Our  father  praised  the  coffee  and  the  biscuits, 
and  when  the  meal  was  over,  which  according 


to  our  wont  was  cheerful,  I removed  the  break- 
fast things,  and  left  Annie  to  unfold  her  project. 
She  came  out  half  an  hour  afterward,  looking 
happy,  though  a little  tearful. 

“Will  they  let  you  go?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  they  will  let  me  go.  Miss  Strong’s 
letter  has  done  us  good  service.  She  tells  our 
mother  to  have  no  fears.  She  knows  the  people 
to  whom  I am  to  go,  and  altogether,  Milly,  I 
think  Providence  means  me  to  go.” 

4 4 And  now,  Annie,  there  is  still  one  thing  more 
to  wish  for.” 

44  Yes,  and  I have  a hope  of  providing  for  that 
even.” 

“ Is  it  possible?  and  how,  Annie  ?” 

44  By-and-by,  Milly,  you  shall  go  with  me  to 
Mr.  Poole’s.” 

I uttered  an  exclamation.  I had  not  thought 
of  that.  Annie  would  sell  her  pretty  watch  aud 
chain,  Miss  Strong’s  parting  gift,  to  obtain  for 
our  father  the  means  of  procuring  better  medical 
advice.  She  had  strong  faith  that  his  restora- 
tion to  health  was  not  impossible. 

We  went  together  to  Mr.  Poole,  the  watch- 
maker. Mr.  Poole  was  a little  man,  old  and 
shrewd,  but  not  void  of  honesty  or  good  feel- 
ing ; yet  a little  close  in  a bargain. 

44 Good-morning,  Miss  Leonard!  good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Milicent ! what  shall  I have  the  pleas- 
ure of  selling  you  this  morning  ? a pretty  brace- 
let ? a cameo  set  in  pearls  ? one  6f  these  new- 
fashioned  shawl-pins  ?” 

No,  Annie  said.  She  came  rather  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Poole  would  himself  be  the  purchaser. 
And  she  showed  him  the  pretty  enameled  watch, 
with  its  delicate  chain,  and  said  she  wanted  him 
to  buy  them  of  her. 

“You  wish  to  sell  me  these?  and  so  pretty 
and  suitable  as  they  are  for  yourself!  And 
what  do  you  expect  me  to  give  you  for  them  ?” 

44 1 happen  to  know  that  they  cost  a hundred 
dollars.  I want  you  to  give  me  as  near  that 
as  you  can.” 

44  That,  of  course,  was  when  they  were  new,” 
Mr.  Poole  said. 

44  They  have  been  in  my  possession  just  three 
weeks,  Mr.  Poole.  You  may  judge  for  your- 
self whether  they  have  been  injured  at  all.” 

Mr.  Poole  wished  to  inquire  if  her  father  was 
aware.  Annie  informed  him  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  father  knew’  nothing  whatever  of  it. 

I had  observed  a gentleman  standing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  counter,  apparently  occupied 
in  reading  a newspaper.  I was  sure,  just  at 
this  juncture,  that  some  telegraphing  occurred 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Poole,  for  the  latter, 
after  looking  at  him  a moment,  excused  him- 
self to  us,  and  approached  the  stranger.  Pres- 
ently he  returned,  and  resumed  his  colloquy 
with  Annie.  “I  think  I will  take  the  articles 
at  your  price,”  said  he,  4 4 unless  you  would  pre- 
fer that  1 should  lend  you  the  money  on  them.” 

“ Oh  no  1 not  that,”  Annie  said,  with  height- 
ened color.  She  had  never  borrowed  money. 
She  would  not  like  to  do  that.  She  was  great- 
ly obliged  to  Mr.  Poole.  And  with  the  five 
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tweuty-dollar  bills  in  her  little  portemonnaie, 
wo  recrossed  the  street  and  went  home. 

“ Annie/'  4aid  I,  “I  do  believe  it  was  that 
gentleman  who  made  Mr.  Poole  give  you  the 
full  price,  for  he  was  going  to  offer  you  less.” 

Annie  thought  it  was  a good  thing,  however 
it  came  about,  since  wo  two  little  misers  had 
the  money.  “A  hundred  dollars!  OhMilly! 
what  a world  of  comfort  may  come  to  us  from 
that!" 

The  day  approached  when  Annie  was  to  go. 
What  a lovely  day  was  the  Sunday  preceding ! 
There  had  been  a light  frost  during  the  night, 
and  the  two  maples  which  grow  in  the  yard 
were  changed,  one  of  them  to  flaming  crimson, 
and  the  other  to  a deep,  rich  orange  hue.  The 
firs  were  greener  than  ever,  and  clusters  of  scar- 
let berries  were  thick  on  the  tall  mountain-ash. 
The  dahlias  just  outside  the  window  had  been 
sheltered  from  the  frost,  and  were  glorious ; and 
a group  of  brilliant  roses  had  burst  into  bloom 
within.  And  then  how  intensely  blue  and  se- 
rene the  sky  was ! 

We  went  to  church  that  morning,  Annie  and 
I.  It  was  half  a mile  thither,  so  Annie  would 
not  wear  the  new  gaiters.  • She  said  her  shoes 
must  not  wax  old  for  a year  to  come;  she 
would  not  treat  herself  even  to  a pair  of  gloves 
in  that  time.  But  how  lady-like  she  looked ! I 
fell  behind  her  a little,  on  purpose  to  observe 
how  nicely  her  brown-gray  traveling-dress  fitted 
her  lithe  figure.  Every  thing  about  her  was  so 
simple  and  elegant.  Her  hat  was  so  light  and 
pretty,  so  suitable  for  traveling  too.  But  then 
it  must  indeed  have  been  a very  ugly  hat  which 
could  spoil  that  sweet  face,  with  the  rich  brown 
hair  around  it.  Even  after  we  were  in  church, 
I could  not  help  secretly  comparing  her  with 
the  Misses  Mellon,  who  were  heiresses,  and  the 
acknowledged  fashionables  of  our  village ; and 
though  they  were  magnificently  arrayed  in  gor- 
geous brocades,  and  no  end  of  jeweliy  and  em- 
broidery, yet  in  my  eyes  Annie  bore  the  undis- 
puted palm  of  ladyhood. 

There  was  a gentleman  in  Mr.  Mellen’s  pew, 
a stranger,  and  very  fine  looking  too.  I won- 
dered if  he  were  not  a suitor  of  one  of  tho  young 
ladies,  and  I wondered  if  he  would  not  see  An- 
nie, and  think  her  prettier  than  either  of  them. 
I caught  his  eye  once — grand  eyes  they  were — 
but  he  did  not  look  around  much,  and  indeed 
I began  to  think  my  own  mind  was  wander- 
ing too  far,  and  I tried  a while  to  control  it.  In 
vain ! Parson  Emerson  selected  for  his  text 
the  passage  which  commemorates  the  durability 
of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, during  their  wanderings  in  tho  desert,  and 
I remembered  the  text,  but  nothing  else  of  the 
discourse. 

When  the  services  were  finished,  as  we  left 
the  church,  I saw  tho  dark-eyed  stranger  as- 
sisting the  Misses  Mellen  into  their  carriage. 
When  we  had  come  a little  way  toward  home, 
I recollected  that  I had  left  my  prayer-book  in 
the  pew,  so  I hastened  back  for  it.  In  my  hurry 
I almost  ran  against  some  one  in  tho  pew — the 
Voi..  XIV. — N<>.  83. — U v 
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stranger  gentleman ! and  what  had  he  in  his 
hand  bat  my  prayer-book,  and  open  at  the  fly- 
leaf where  my  name  was  written ! Then  he 
had  observed  Annie,  and  had  taken  this  way  to 
ascertain  her  name ! However,  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  disconcerted  at  being  detected,  but  with  a 
cool  bow  laid  down  the  book,  of  which  I imme- 
diately possessed  myself,  and  came  away  again 
as  hastily  as  I had  entered. 

At  another  time,  I should  have  constructed 
from  these  abundant  materials  a superb  chateau 
en  Espagne , but  this  was  Annie’s  last  night  at 
home  for  a year.  Our  evening  hymn  had  never 
sounded  so  sweet  nor  so  sad  as  it  did  that  night. 
Tho  sweetest  voice  of  all  would  be  missing 
henceforth ! In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  be  brave, 
the  notes  were  a little  tremulous,  and  so  was 
onr  father’s  voice  when  he-  read  the  evening 
service.  If  there  was  weeping  that  night,  it 
was  all  in  secret ; for  each  felt  the  necessity  of 
upholding  the  others. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  stars  were  yet 
winking  through  the  maples,  with  hasty,  loving 
kisses,  Annie  said  good-by  to  ns,  and  entering 
the  stage-coach  which  was  to  convey  her  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Keene,  she  was  lost  to  our 
view. 

I came  near  feeling  desolate.  My  mother 
would  have  had  me  come  and  lie  down  on  tho 
sofa  in  her  room,  but  I feared  I should  betray 
how  sadly  I was  feeling,  and  went  to  our  little 
bedroom  instead.  When  I had  knelt  and  prayed 
to  God  to  unite  us  again  in  safety  and  happi- 
ness, I was  comforted.  It  began  to  grow  light. 
There,  in  a little  crystal  vase,  was  a bunch  of 
late  violets  that  Annie  had  gathered  the  night 
before.  The  room  was  full  of  their  fragrance. 
There  were  the  volumes  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems,  which  Annie  would  leave,  because,  as 
she  said,  she  knew  them  almost  by  heart,  and  1 
loved  them  so  much.  There  was  her  prayer- 
book,  which  she  had  exchanged  for  mine ; an  1 
her  writing-desk,  prettier  than  my  own,  but 
which  she  would  leave  because  it  stood  always 
in  one  particular  place,  and  the  room  would  look 
more  natural  with  it  thero. 

Sunrise  brought  with  it  Hannah  Wheeler,  onr 
new  servant ; no  flaunting  yonng  maiden,  but  a 
demure  matron.  Tidy,  dexterous,  and  deft,  she 
took  so  readily  to  the  ways  of  the  house,  that 
my  office  was  well-nigh  a sinecure.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  other  excellent  traits,  she  was  an  in- 
comparable gossip.  Arrivals,  departures,  wed- 
dings, funerals,  quarrels,  and  reconciliations, 
Hannah  was  au  fait  to  all ; and  being  not  chary 
of  her  treasures  she  kept  me  also  very  well  in- 
formed. 

A fortnight  after  Annie’s  departure  two  let- 
ters arrived,  of  which  this  is  one : 

“ Dxab  Madam, — Circumstances  require  Big  presence 
In  jour  vicinity  early  the  enauing  week.  The  rente 
through  Claremont  will  be  quite  a a convenient  to  me  as 
any  other.  I will  call  at  your  residence  on  Ttieaday  er 
Wednesday,  and  will  then  make  the  necessary  laveeU- 
gatlon.  Very  respectfully, 

“ Kow  Ai9  XiMnx!' 

And  this  was  the  other: 
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**  Dear  ones  at  home,  think  of  me  as  safe,  well,  and 
kindly  cared  for.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  umbrella,  ar 
rived  safely  at  Its  destination.  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  await* 
ing  me  in  Charleston,  so  that  I was  not  detained  there 
at  all.  When  we  reached  here  Mrs.  Kinnaird  was  at  the 
door  watching  for  us.  She  is  very  quiet  and  gentle,  and 
wean  habitually  a patient,  sorrowful  look,  which  made 
me  sure  that  some  trouble  lay  at  her  heart.  It  is  this : 
Her  eldest  child,  a girl  of  fourteen,  is  incurably  afflicted 
with  spinal  disease.  I did  not  see  her  till  the  third  day 
after  I came,  for  she  dreads  to  meet  strangers.  When  at 
last  I went  to  her  bedside— she  rarely  sits  up — there  was 
so  much  suffering  apparent  in  her  white,  emaciated  face, 
and  the  pale  lips  which,  in  a paroxysm  of  pain,  she  had 
compressed  with  her  teeth  till  they  were  bleeding,  that  1 
could  not  say  a word.  8hc  looked  at  me  a little  while, 
and  then  said,  ‘ You  are  sorry  for  me,  are  you  not?  I 
could  only  say  1 Yes,*  and  kiss  the  thin  little  hand.  My 
heart  went  over  to  her  at  once,  and  I am  sure  that  she, 
too,  is  learning  to  love  me.  Her  name  1b  Lily,  and  it 
fits  her  well,  so  white  she  is  and  so  fragile.  The  next 
two  children  are  twins,  May  and  Flora ; and  the  other,  a 
boy  of  seven,  whose  name  is  Temple.  Mrs.  Kinnaird 
tells  me  that  the  Dr.  Temple,  from  whose  skill  we  hope 
so  much  for  you,  dear  father,  is  her  half-brother.  He  is 
coming  here  in  the  spring  to  visit  poor  Lily.  I shall  not 
need  to  wait  till  then  to  know  what  be  can  do  for  you. 
God  grant  it  may  be  all  we  hope!  1 think  of  you  all  bo 
much  it  is  hardly  like  being  away  from  home.  Courage, 
Httle  Bister  Mllly ! one  week,  two,  are  already  gone.  A 
thousand  blessings  on  you,  dear  ones  all  I Axm*." 

Now  this  letter  from  Annie  gave  me  courage 
to  present  the  other  to  my  father.  When  he 
had  read  it  he  said : 

“Do  you  know,  Milly,  that  the  opinion  of  a 
physician  in  Dr.  Temple’s  standing  is  an  ex- 
pensive affair?” 

I assured  him  that  I was  provided  with  abund- 
ant means,  and  then,  of  course,  it  came  out  all 
about  the  watch.  I saw  roy  father  look  at  my 
mother  with  a tremulous  kind  of  smile;  one  of 
those  looks  which  I think  the  angels  may  some- 
times give  each  other. 

Well,  the  very  next  day  was  Tuesday.  The 
whole  day  long  I could  scarcely  withdraw  my- 
self from  the  window.  However  Dr.  Temple 
did  not  come.  The  next  morning,  a little  while 
after  our  late  breakfast,  there  came  a ring  at 
the  door.  I opened  it  myself.  It  was  the  same 
gentleman — I knew  him  in  a moment — whom 
I had  met  in  the  church.  He  gave  me  a card, 
md  when  I saw  on  it  “Dr.  Edwakd  Temple,” 
I suppose  I must  have  gone  quite  white,  for, 
with  the  thought  of  how  much  was  depending 
on  this  visit,  the  room  darkened  around  me. 
But  he — to  put  me  at  ease,  I think — took  no  no- 
tice, only  making  some  inquiries  about  my  fa- 
ther, and  presently,  when  all  was  ready,  went 
into  his  room.  I looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantle-piece.  It  was  ten.  I would  wait  pa- 
tiently half  an  hour,  I said ; and  I walked  the 
door,  for  I could  not  keep  still.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  came  ont.  I had  sat  down 
then,  for  I could  no  longer  stand.  As  well  as 
( could,  for  I shook  from  head  to  foot,  I asked 
him  what  he  had  told  them. 

“I  am  their  daughter,”  I said,  thinking  he 
diesit&ted. 

“I  know  it,”  he  replied,  with  a smile  that 
had  a wonderful  power,  for  it  seemed  to  calm 
me.  “I  told  them  that  there  was  hope  of 
amendment.  But,  Miss  Leonard,”  ho  added, 


“I  shall  remain  here  several  days,  and  unless 
you  are  careful  I shall  have  two  patients  on  my 
hands  instead  of  one.  Besides,”  he  continued, 
“your  father  requires  freedom  from  excite- 
ment.” 

The  words  fell  on  my  sense  distinctly  enough, 
but  I could  not  altogether  take  their  mean- 
ing. I repeated  to  myself  what  he  had  said. 
He  had  seemed  as  if  going,  but  again  hesi- 
tated. 

“Miss  Leonard,”  said  he,  “will  you  get  your 
bonnet  and  come  out  with  me  ? I want  to  ask 
you  some  questions.” 

He  made  me  give  him,  so  far  os  I knew,  all 
the  particulars  of  my  father’s  injuries,  and  spoke 
of  his  recovery  even  more  confidently  than  be- 
fore. This  hope  growing  strong  in  my  own 
mind  carried  away  before  it  all  my  self-control. 
I burst  into  tears.  He  was  there,  a stranger, 
bat  I did  not  care.  He  was  silent ; I did  not 
trouble  myself  about  what  he  thought  I soon 
grew  calm  again,  and  then  I tried  a little  to 
excuse  myself. 

“It  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  h*r>- 
pened,”  said  he,  gently.  “It  has  probably 
saved  you  a serious  illness.” 

Until  my  heart  was  thus  lightened  I did  not 
know  what  a weight  had  been  on  it 

What  letters  I could  write  to  Annie  now! 
In  a few  days  it  was  evident  that  our  father  was 
improving  under  the  new  treatment. 

Dr.  Temple  was  the  kindest,  most  assiduous 
of  attendants.  During  the  week  or  two  that  he 
remained  in  our  neighborhood  he  came  to  the 
house  several  times  each  day.  How  grateful  I 
felt  to  him  for  what  he  had  done ! His  whole 
demeanor,  too,  took  one’s  respect  and  confidence 
entirely.  Before  many  days  I had  told  him  of 
Annie — how  generous  she  was,  how  lovely  every 
way.  I had  shown  him  her  picture,  and  told 
him  that  even  that  had  not  a tithe  of  her  actual 
beauty.  I had  shown  him  a tress  of  her  hair, 
and  made  him  remark  its  exceeding  length  and 
golden,  wavy  lustre.  I told  him  of  the  books 
she  best  loved,  and  indeed  did  all  in  my  power 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  her,  thereby  te 
make  good  to  him  the  loss  he  sustained  in  her 
absence. 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  Dr. 
Temple  was  in  our  village  again.  My  father 
continued  to  improve,  and  in  the  spring  his 
amendment  was  complete.  When  he  asked 
for  his  bill,  its  amount  was  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  what  we  had  expected,  that  if 
we  had  not  always  most  carefully  kept  our  pov- 
erty to  ourselves,  we  should  have  thought  Dr. 
Temple  had,  perhaps,  been  aware  of  it.  But 
then  we  recollected  that  he  did  not  at  first  come 
to  Claremont  expressly  to  see  my  father.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  come  expressly  for  that.  I 
had  seen  him  with  those  rich  hut  commonplace 
Mellens.  Was  it  possibly  one  of  those  young 
ladies  that  drew  him  here  ? I did  not  like  this 
idea  at  all. 

“Miss  Milly,”  said  Hannah  Wheeler,  one 
evening  in  April,  as  I entered  the  house  with 
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my  hands  full  of  snowdrops  and  white  and 
purple  crocuses,  44  that  Dr.  Temple  is  come 
again !” 

44 Is  he,  indeed!”  said  I,  with  undisguised 
pleasure.  44 1 am  glad  of  it.” 

' 44 1 don’t  see  why  you  should  be  glad,”  re- 
joined Hannah,  a little  tartly.  44  They  say  he 
is  going  to  be  married  to  that  red-haired  Miss 
Mellen,  or  else  the  cross-eyed  one.  If  I was 
such  a wonderful  doctor,  I would  cure  her  first. 
But  he  is  going  to  many  one  of  them  this 
summer.” 

44 Oh,  Hannah!”  I exclaimed;  44 impossi- 
ble!” 

Further  discussion  of  the  question  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  appearance  at  the  firont  gate  of 
Doctor  Temple  himself.  I was  glad  it  was  a 
little  dusk,  for  I dare  say  I should  have  look- 
ed confused.  One  always  does  when  the  per- 
son of  whom  one  is  speaking  comes  unexpect- 
edly. 

44  My  father  and  mother  are  gone  away  to- 
night,” I said,  by  way  of  conversation,  as,  de- 
clining the  chair  I placed  near  the  fire,  he 
seated  himself  beside  mo  on  the  sofa. 

44 1 know  it,”  he  said.  44 1 came  to  see  you, 
Milly.” 

4 4 Indeed!  then  you  shall  be  rewarded.” 
And  I gave  him  the  flowers  I was  still  hold- 
ing. lie  took  them,  and  the  hand  that  held 
them. 

44 1 have  been  many  times  before  to  see 
you,”  lie  said.  “What  shall  be  my  recom- 
pense for  that  ?” 

44  A Ie?n  I said,  simply  because  I did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

“Yourself,  Milly;  none  other.  Did  you 
not  know  it  ?” 

I answered  honestly  that  I did  not. 

And  then,  in  the  pleasant  spring  evening,  he 
told  me  how  I had  never  been  absent  from  his 
mind  since  the  morning  I saw  him  in  the 
church.  He  had  never  had  a thought  of  the 
Misses  Mellen.  His  visit  'there  had  been  alto- 
gether professional. 

My  life  had  always  been  a pleasant  one,  but 
I had  never  dreamed  of  such  happiness  as  I felt 
that  evening,  when  Doctor  Temple,  so  good,  so 
wise,  so  endeared  as  through  his  kindness  he 
had  become  to  us  all,  told  me  that  he  loved 
me,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  little  wife.  And 
when  I did  not  at  first  answer,  because  I could 
not,  only  I drew  his  hand  to  my  lips  and  kissed 
it,  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  held  me  close, 
close.  He  laid  his  cheek  against  ray  own,  and 
told  me  of  the  quiet,  bright  future  that,  with 
God’s  help,  lay  before  us. 

And  then  I understood  how  it  is  possible  to 
love  another  better  than  life,  and  yet  be  un- 
aware of  it  We  talked  of  my  father  and 
mother ; he  had  their  entire  consent  to  win 
me  if  he  could.  With  health  fully  restored, 
my  father  was  not  likely  to  be  straitened 
again. 

We  talked  of  Annie.  Next  week  Doctor 


Temple  would  go  South.  Would  I not  go 
with  him,  and  see  Annie  ? I would  dearly 
love  to  go ! If  Aunt  Effie  would  come  and 
stay  with  my  mother  during  my  absence.  Only 
my  wardrobe — but  that  was  no  matter.  How 
long  would  he  be  away  ? Less  than  two  weeks, 
he  said.  But  did  I understand? — it  was  as  his 
wife  I was  to  go. 

And  positively,  then  and  there.  Doctor  Ed- 
ward Temple  made  me  see  clearly  how  his  life, 
which  had  been  so  poor  and  lonely,  would  be 
made  rich  and  beautiful  by  my  compliance; 
how  inhuman  and  unlike  myself  it  would  be  to 
withhold  my  consent ; how  much  better,  for  a 
thousand  reasons,  it  would  be  that  I should 
yield  an  unhesitating  acquiescence  to  any  prop- 
ositions whatever,  and  however  preposterous, 
he  might  choose  to  lay  before  me,  that  I finally 
then,  and  ever  after,  allowed  him  to  arrange  all 
important  points  according  to  his  own  sovereign 
pleasure — a mode  of  procedure  which,  from  its 
peaceful  results,  I would  cordially  recommend 
to  all  my  married  sisters. 

The  fairest  and  brightest  of  spring  mornings 
shone  on  our  wedding.  As  I tied  on  my  trav- 
eling hat,  little  brown  gipsy  that  I was,  I could 
not  see,  not  then  nor  ever  since,  what  it  was 
that  won  for  me  Edward  Temple’s  love.  I only 
know  that  it  has  been  unfailing,  unvarying,  the 
glory  of  my  life. 

We  did  not  take  Annie  by  surprise  so  much 
as  I had  thought.  She  affirmed  that  my  letters 
had  prepared  her  for  just  such  a denouement ! 
We  would  fain  have  taken  her  back  with  us, 
now  that  the  necessity  for  her  absence  was  re- 
moved, but  she  would  not  break  faith  with  the 
kind  Southerners.  Especially  die  would  not 
leave  the  poor  sufferer,  Lily,  for  whom,  my  hus- 
band said,  was  no  earthly  help.  So  we  left  her 
there,  bravo  and  cheerful  as  ever,  and  all  the 
happier  for  our  happiness. 

Before  the  summer  was  through,  poor  Lily 
had  gone  to  rest.  She  died  blessing  Annie, 
whose  loving  cares  had  lightened  much  of  her 
pain,  and  whose  gentle  piety  had  led  her  to 
trust  iu  God. 

The  autumn  brought  Annie  home.  Our 
birthday,  the  same  for  both  of  us,  the  last  of 
September,  wc  kept  in  the  old  homestead.  And 
when  Annie  awoke  in  the  morning,  there,  in 
its  little  morocco  case  on  the  bureau,  lay  her 
watch  with  its  chain — once  more  a gift,  and 
this  time  from  my  husband,  who  had  been  its 
real  purchaser  when  Mr.  Poole  so  won  oqr 
gratitude.  A happy  day  that  was ; sunny  and 
calm  out  of  doors  and  just  so  within.  My 
father’s  health  was  perfectly  restored.  My  mo- 
ther, too— the  dearest  mother  in  all  the  world 
— happiness  had  brought  increased  strength  to 
her. 

Annie  did  not  go  South  again,  neither  docs 
she  live  at  home  any  longer.  She  is  the  wife 
of  my  much  respected  brother-in-law,  Frank 
Temple,  Esq.,  and  my  own  next-door  neigh- 
bor. 
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CHAPTER  LV.  — THE  STORMING  OF  THE  CAS- 
TLE IN  THE  AIR. 

THE  sun  had  gone  down  full  four  hours,  and 
it  was  later  than  most  travelers  would  like 
it  to  be  for  finding  themselves  outside  the  walU 
of  Rome,  when  Mr.  Dorrit’s  carriage,  still  on  its 
last  wearisome  stage,  rattled  over  the  solitary 
Campagna.  The  savage  herdsmen  and  the 
fierce-looking  peasants,  who  had  checkered  the 
way  while  the  light  lasted,  had  all  gone  down 
with  the  sun,  and  left  the  wilderness  blank.  At 
some  turns  of  the  road,  a pale  flare  on  the  ho- 
rizon, like  an  exhalation  from  the  ruin-sown 
land,  showed  that  the  city  was  yet  far  off ; but 
this  poor  relief  was  rare  and  short-lived.  The 
carriage  dipped  down  again  into  a hollow  of  the 
black ’dry  sea,  and  for  a long  time  there  was  no- 
thing visible  save  its  petrified  swe)l  and  the 
gloomy  sky. 

Mr.  Dorrit,  though  he  had  his  castle-building 
to  engage  his  mind,  could  not  be  quite  easy  in 
that  desolate  place.  He  was  far  more  curious, 
in  every  swerve  of  the  carriage  and  every  cry  of 
the  postillions,  than  he  had  been  since  he  quit- 
ted London.  The  valet  on  the  box  evidently 
quaked.  The  courier  in  the  rumble  was  not  al- 
together comfortable  in  his  mind.  As  often  as 
Mr.  Dorrit  lot  down  the  glass,  and  looked  back 
at  him  (which  was  very  often),  he  saw  him  smok- 
ing John  Chivcry  out,  it  is  true,  but  still  gener- 
ally standing  up  the  while  and  looking  about 
him,  like  a man  who  had  his  suspicions,  and 
kept  upon  his  guard.  Then  would  Mr.  Dorrit, 
pulling  up  the  glass  again,  reflect  that  those 
postillions  were  cut-throat  looking  fellows,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  better  to  havo  slept  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  have  started  betimes  in  the 
morning.  But,  for  all  this,  he  worked  at  his 
castle  in  the  intervals. 

And  now,  fragments  of  ruinous  inclosure, 
yawning  window-gap  and  crazy  wall,  deserted 
houses,  leaking  wells,  broken  Avater-tanks,  spec- 
tral cypress-trees,  patches  of  tangled  vine,  and 
the  changing  of  the  track  to  a long,  irregu- 
lar, disordered  lane,  where  every  thing  was 
crumbling  away,  from  the  unsightly  buildings  to 
the  jolting  road — now,  these  objects  showed  that 
they  were  nearing  Rome.  And  now,  a sudden 
twist  and  stoppage  of  the  carriage  inspired  Mr. 
Dorrit  with  the  mistrust  that  the  brigand  mo- 
ment was  come  for  twisting  him  into  a ditch  and 
robbing  him ; until,  letting  down  the  gloss  again 
and  looking  out,  he  perceived  himself  assailed 
by  nothing  worse  than  a funeral  procession, 
which  came  mechanically  chaunting  by,  with  an 
indistinct  show  of  dirty  vestments,  land  torches, 
swinging  censers,  and  a great  cross  borne  before 
a priest.  He  was  an  ugly  priest  by  torch-light ; 
of  a lowering  aspect,  with  an  overhanging  brow; 
and  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Dorrit,  looking 
bareheaded  out  of  the  carriage,  his  lips,  moving 
ns  they  chaunted,  seemed  to  threaten  that  im- 
portant traveler ; likewise  the  action  of  his  hand, 


which  was  in  fact  his  manner  of  returning  the 
traveler’s  salutation,  seemed  to  come  in  aid  of 
that  menace.  So  thought  Mr.  Dorrit,  made  fan- 
ciful by  the  weariness  of  building  and  traveling, 
as  the  priest  drifted  past  him,  and  the  procession 
straggled  away,  taking  its  dead  along  with  It. 
Upon  their  so-diflferent  way  went  Mr.  Dorrit’* 
company  too ; and  soon,  with  their  coach-load 
of  luxuries  from  the  two  great  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, they  were  (like  the  Goths  reversed)  beat- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  not  expected  by  his  own  peo- 
ple that  night.  He  had  been ; but,  they  had 
given  him  up  until  to-morrow,  not  doubting  that 
it  was  later  than  he  would  care,  in  those  parts, 
to  be  out.  Thus,  when  his  equipage  stopped  at 
his  own  gate,  no  one  but  the  porter  appeared  to 
receive  him.  Was  Miss  Dorrit  from  home  ? he 
asked.  No.  She  was  within.  Good,  said  Mr. 
Dorrit  to  the  assembling  servants;  let  them 
keep  where  they  were ; let  them  help  to  unload 
the  carriage ; ho  woold  find  Miss  Dorrit  for  him- 
self. 

So  he  went  up  his  grand  staircase,  slowly, 
and  tired,  and  looked  into  various  chambers 
which  were  empty,  until  he  saw  a light  in  a 
small  ante-room.  It  was  a curtained  nook,  liko 
a tent,  within  two  other  rooms ; and  it  looked 
warm,  and  bright  in  color,  as  he  approached  it 
through  the  dark  avenue  they  made. 

There  was  a draped  door-way,  but  no  door ; 
and  as  he  stopped  here,  looking  in  unseen,  he 
felt  a pang.  Surely  not  like  jealousy?  For 
why  like  jealousy  ? There  were  OBly  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  brother  there:  he,  with  his  chair 
drawn  to  the  hearth,  enjoying  the  warmth  of 
the  evening  wood-fire ; she,  seated  at  a little  ta- 
ble, busied  with  some  embroidery-work.  Allow- 
ing for  the  great  difference  in  the  still-life  of 
the  picture,  the  figures  were  much  the  same  as 
of  old ; his  brother  being  sufficiently  like  him- 
self to  represent  himself,  for  a moment,  in  the 
composition.  So  had  he  sat  many  a night,  over 
a coal-fire  far  away ; so  had  she  sat,  devoted  to 
him.  Yet  surely  there  was  nothing  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  in  the  old  miserable  poverty.  Whence, 
then,  the  pang  in  his  heart  ? 

“ Do  you  know,  uncle,  I think  you  are  grow- 
ing young  again  ?” 

Hor  uncle  shook  his  head,  and  said,  “ Since 
when,  my  dear;  since  when?” 

“ I think,”  returned  Little  Dorrit,  plying  her 
needlo,  “ that  you  have  been  growing  younger 
for  weeks  past.  So  cheerful,  uncle,  and  so 
ready,  and  so  interested !” 

“ My  dear  child — all  you.” 

“All  me, uncle!” 

“Yes,  yes.  You  have  done  mo  a world  of 
good.  You  have  been  so  considerate  of  me,  and 
so  tender  with  me,  and  so  delicate  in  trying  to 
hide  your  attentions  from  me,  that  I — wefl, 
well,  well  t It's  treasured  up,  my  darling,  treas- 
ured up.” 

“There  is  nothing  in  it  but  your  own  fresh 
fancy,  uncle,”  said  Little  Dorrit,  cheerfully. 
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44  Well,  well,  well !**  murmured  the  old  man. 
44  Thank  God!” 

She  paused  for  an  instant  in  her  work  to  look 
at  him,  and  her  look  revived  that  former  pain  in 
her  father's  breast ; in  his  poor  weak  breast,  so 
full  of  contradictions,  vacillations,  inconsisten- 
cies, the  little  peevish  perplexities  of  this  igno- 
rant life,  mists  which  the  morning  without  a 
night  only  can  clear  away. 

44 1 have  been  freer  with  you,  you  see,  my 
dove,"  said  the  old  man,  44  since  we  have  been 
alone.  I say,  alone,  for  I don't  count  Mrs. 
General ; 1 don’t  care  for  her ; she  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  But  I know  Fanny  was  impa- 
tient of  me.  And  I don't  wonder  at  it,  or  com- 
plain of  it,  for  I am  sensible  that  I must  be  in 
the  way,  though  I try  to  keep  out  of  it  as  well 
as  I can.  I know  I am  not  fit  company  for  our 
company.  My  brother  William,"  said  the  old 
man,  admiringly,  ‘ 4 is  fit  company  for  monarchs; 
but  not  so  your  uncle,  my  dear.  Frederick  Dor- 
rit  is  no  credit  to  William  Dorrit,  and  he  knows 
it  quite  well  Ah ! Why,  here’s  your  father, 
Amy ! My  dear  William,  welcome  back ! My 
beloved  brother,  I am  rejoiced  to  6ee  you !” 

(Turning  his  head  in  speaking,  he  had  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway.) 

Little  Dorrit,  with  a cry  of  pleasure,  put  her 
arms  about  her  father’s  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again.  Her  father  was  a little  im- 
patient, and  a little  querulous.  44 1 am  glad  to 
find  you  at  last,  Amy,"  he  said.  44  Ha.  Really 
I am  glad  to  find — hum — any  one  to  receive  me 
at  last.  I appear  to  have  been — ha — so  little 
expected,  that,  upon  my  word,  I began — ha  hum 
— to  think  it  might  be  right  to  offer  an  apology 
for — ha — taking  the  liberty  Of  coming  back  at 
all.’’ 

41  It  was  so  late,  my  dear  WiHiam,"  said  his 
brother,  “that  we  had  given  you  up  for  to- 
night.” 

44 1 am  stronger  than  you,  dear  Frederick," 
returned  his  brother,  with  an  elaboration  of  fra- 
ternity in  which  there  was  severity;  “and  I 
hope  I can  travel  without  detriment  at — ha — 
any  hour  I choose." 

44  Surely,  surely,"  returned  the  other,  with  a 
misgiving  that  he  had  given  offense.  44  Surely, 
William." 

44  Thank  you,  Amy,”  pursued  Mr.  Dorrit,  as 
she  helped  him  to  put  off  his  wrappers.  44 1 
can  do  it  without  assistance.  I — ha — need  not 
trouble  you,  Amy.  Could  I have  a morsel  of 
bread  aud  a glass  of  wine,  or — hum — would  it 
cause  too  much  inconvenience?" 

44  Dear  father,  you  shall  have  supper  in  a very 
few  minutes.” 

44  Thank  you,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  with 
a reproachful  frost  upon  him;  44 1 — ha — am 
afraid  I am  causing  inconvenience.  Hum. 
Mrs.  General  pretty  well  ?” 

44  Mrs.  General  complained  of  a headache, 
and  of  being  fatigued ; and  so,  when  we  gave 
you  up,  she  went  to  bed,  dear.’’ 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dorrit  thought  that  Mrs.  Gen- 


eral had  done  well  in  being  overcome  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  not  arriving.  At  any 
rate,  his  face  relaxed,  and  he  said,  with  obvious 
satisfaction, 44  Extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
General  is  not  well." 

During  this  short  dialogue,  his  daughter  had 
been  observant  of  him,  with  something  more 
than  her  usual  interest.  It  would  seem  as 
though  he  had  a changed  or  worn  appearance 
in  her  eyes,  and  he  perceived  and  resented  it ; 
for  ho  said,  with  renewed  peevishness,  when  he 
had  divested  himself  of  his  traveling  cloak,  and 
had  come  to  the  fire, 

44  Amy,  what  are  you  looking  at?  What  do 
you  see  in  me  that  causes  you  to — ha — concen- 
trate your  solicitude  on  me  in  that — hum — very 
particular  manner?" 

“I  did  not  know  it,  father;  I beg  your  par- 
don. It  gladdens  my  eyes  to  see  vou  again ; 
that’s  all." 

44  Don’t  say  that’s  all,  because — ha — that’s  not 
alL  You — hum — you  think,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit, 
with  an  accusatory  emphasis,  4 4 that  I am  not 
looking  well.” 

44 1 thought  you  looked  a little  tired,  love.” 

“Then  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit. 
“Ha,  I am  not  tired.  Ha,  hum.  I am  very 
much  fresher  than  I was  when  I went  away.” 

He  was  so  inclined  to  be  angry  that  she  said 
nothing  more  in  her  justification,  but  remained 
quietly  beside  him,  embracing  his  arm.  As  he 
stood  thus,  with  his  brother  on  the  other  side, 
he  fell  into  a heavy  doze  of  not  a minute's  du- 
ration, and  awoke  with  a start. 

44 Frederick,”  he  said,  turning  on  his  brother, 
44 1 recommend  you  to  go  to  bed  immediately.” 

44  No,  William.  I’ll  wait  and  see  yon  sup.” 

“Frederick,”  he  retorted,  “I  beg  you  to  go 
to  bed.  I — ha — make  it  a personal  request  that 
you  go  to  bed.  You  ought  to  have  been  in  bed 
long  ago.  You  are  very  feeble.” 

44 Ha!"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  no  wish 
but  to  please  him.  “Well,  well,  well!  I dare 
say  I am.” 

44  My  dear  Frederick,"  returned  Mr.  Dorrit, 
with  an  astonishing  superiority  to  his  brother’s 
failing  powers,  “there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  you  so  weak.  Ha.  It 
distresses  me.  Hum.  I don’t  find  you  looking 
at  all  well  You  are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  You  should  be  more  careful,  you  should 
be  very  careful.” 

“ Shall  I go  to  bed  ?"  asked  Frederick. 

“Dear  Frederick,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “do,  I 
adjure  you ! Good-night,  brother.  I hope  yon 
will  be  stronger  to-morrow.  I am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  your  looks.  Good-night,  dear  fel- 
low !"  After  dismissing  his  brother  in  this  gra- 
cious way,  ho  fell  into  a doze  again,  before  the 
old  man  was  well  out  of  the  room ; and  he  would 
have  stumbled  forward  upon  the  logs,  but  for 
his  daughter’s  restraining  hold. 

44  Your  uncle  wanders  very  much,  Amy,"  he 
said,  when  he  was  thus  roused.  44  He  is  less — 
ha-— coherent,  and  his  conversation  is  more — 
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hum — broken,  than  I have — ha  hum— ever 
known.  Has  he  had  any  illness  since  I have 
been  gone?” 

“No,  father.” 

“ You — ha — see  a great  change  in  him,  Amy  ?" 

41 1 had  not  observed  it,  dear.” 

11  Greatly  broken,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  44  Greatly 
broken.  My  poor,  affectionate,  failing  Freder- 
ick ! Ha.  Even  taking  into  account  what  he 
was  before,  he  is — hum — sadly  broken  !” 

His  supper,  which  was  brought  to  him  there, 
and  spread  upon  the  little  table  where  he  had 
seen  her  working,  diverted  his  attention.  She 
sat  at  his  side  as  in  the  days  that  were  gone, 
for  the  first  time  since  those  days  ended.  They 
were  alone,  and  she  helped  him  to  his  meat  and 
poured  out  his  drink  for  him,  as  she  had  been 
used  to  do  in  the  prison.  All  this  happened 
now  for  the  first  time  since  their  accession  to 
wealth.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at  him  much, 
after  the  offense  he  had  taken ; but  she  noticed 
two  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  meal  when  he 
all  of  a sudden  looked  at  her,  and  looked  about 
him,  as  if  the  association  were  so  strong  that  he 
needed  assurance  from  his  sense  of  sight  that 
they  were  not  in  the  old  prison-room.  Both 
times  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  missed 
his  old  black  cap— though  it  had  been  ignomin- 
iously  given  away  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  had 
never  got  free  to  that  hour,  but  still  hovered 
about  the  yards  on  the  head  of  his  successor. 

He  took  very  little  supper,  but  was  a long 
time  over  it,  and  often  reverted  to  his  brother’s 
declining  state.  Though  he  expressed  the  great- 
est pity  for  him,  he  was  almost  bitter  upon  him. 
He  said  that  poor  Frederick — ha  hum — driveled. 
There  was  no  other  word  to  express  it;  driveled. 
Poor  fellow ! It  was  melancholy  to  reflect  what 
Amy  must  hare  undergone  from  the  excessive 
tediousness  of  his  society — wandering  and  bab- 
bling on,  poor  dear  estimable  creature ! wander- 
ing and  babbling  on — if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
relief  she  had  had  in  Mrs.  General.  Extremely 
sorry,  he  then  repeated  with  his  former  satisfac- 
tion, that  that — ha — superior  woman  was  poorly. 

Little  Dorrit,  in  her  watchfuflove,  would  have 
remembered  the  lightest  thing  he  said  or  did 
that  night,  though  she  had  had  no  subsequent 
reason  to  recall  that  night.  She  always  remem- 
bered, that  when  he  looked  about  him  under  the 
strong  influence  of  the  old  assoefation,  he  tried 
to  keep  it  out  of  her  mind,  and  perhaps  out  of 
his  own  too,  by  immediately  expatiating  on  the 
great  riches  and  great  company  that  had  en- 
compassed him  in  his  absence,  and  on  the  lofty 
position  he  and  his  family  had  to  sustain.  Nor 
did  she  fail  to  recall  that  there  were  two  under- 
currents, side  by  side,  pervading  all  his  discourse 
and  all  his  manner ; one,  showing  her  how  well 
he  had  got  on  without  her,  and  how  independent 
he  was  of  her ; the  other,  in  a fitful  and  unintel- 
ligible way  almost  complaining  of  her,  as  if  it 
had  been  possible  that  she  had  neglected  him 
while  he  was  away. 

His  telling  her  of  the  glorious  state  that  Mr. 


Merdle  kept,  and  of  the  Court  that  bowed  be- 
fore him,  naturally  brought  him  to  Mrs.  Merdle. 
So  naturally  indeed,  that  although  there  was  an 
unusual  want  of  sequence  in  the  greater  part  of 
his  remarks,  he  passed  to  her  at  once,  and  asked 
how  she  was. 

u She  is  very  well.  She  is  going  away  next 
week.” 

44  Home  ?**  asked  Mr.  Dorrit. 

44  After  a few  weeks’  stay  upon  the  froadl” 

44  She  will  be  a vast  loss  here,”  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rit. 44  A vast— ha — acquisition  at  home.  To 
Fanny,  and  to — hum — the  rest  of  the — ha — 
great  world.” 

Little  Dorrit  thought  of  the  competition  that 
was  to  be  entered  upon,  and  assented  very  softly. 

44  Mrs.  Merdle  is  going  to  have  a great  fare- 
well Assembly,  dear,  and  a dinner  before  it 
She  has  been  expressing  her  anxiety  that  you 
should  return  in  time.  She  has  invited  both 
you  and  me  to  her  dinner.” 

44  She  is — ha — very  kind.  When  is  the  day  ?” 

44  The  day  after  to-morrow.” 

44  Write  round  in  the  morning,  and  say  that  I 
have  returned,  and  shall — hum — be  delighted.” 

44  May  I walk  with  you  up  the  stairs  to  your 
room,  dear?” 

44 No!”  he  answered,  looking  angrily  round; 
for  he  was  moving  away,  as  if  forgetful  of  leave- 
taking.  44  You  may  not,  Amy.  I want  no  help. 
I am  your  father,  not  your  infirm  uncle  1”  Ho 
checked  himself,  as  abruptly  as  he  had  broken 
into  this  reply,  and  said,  44  You  have  not  kissed 
me,  Amy.  Good-night,  my  dear!  We  must 
marry — ha — we  must  marry  you,  now.”  With 
that  he  went,  more  slowly  and  more  tired,  up 
the  staircase  to  hfe  rooms,  and,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  got  there,  dismissed  his  valet.  His  next 
care  was  to  look  about  him  for  his  Paris  pur- 
chases, and,  after  opening  their  cases  and  care- 
fully surveying  them,  to  put  them  away  under 
lock  and  key.  ^Affcer  that,  what  with  dozing  and 
what  with  castle-building,  he  lost  himself  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  there  was  a touch  of  morning 
on  the  eastward  rim  of  the  desolate  Campagna 
when  he  crept  to  bed. 

Mrs.  General  sent  up  her  compliments  in  good 
time  next  day,  and  hoped  he  had  rested  well 
after  his  fatiguing  journey.  He  sent  down  his 
compliments,  and  begged  to  inform  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral that  he  had  rested  very  well  indeed,  and 
was  in  high  condition.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  come  forth  from  his  own  rooms  until  late 
in  the  afternoon ; and,  although  he  then  caused 
himself  to  be  magnificently  arrayed  for  a drive 
with  Mrs.  General  and  his  daughter,  his  appear- 
ance was  scarcely  up  to  his  description  of  him- 
self. 

As  the  family  had  no  visitors  that  day,  its 
four  members  dined  alone  together.  He  con- 
ducted Mrs.  General  to  the  seat  at  his  right 
hand,  with  immense  ceremony ; and  Little  Dor- 
rit could  not  but  notice,  as  she  followed  with  her 
uncle,  both  that  he  was  again  elaborately  dressed, 
and  that  his  manner  toward  Mrs.  General  was 
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very  particular.  The  perfect  formation  of  that 
accomplished  lady’s  surface  rendered  it  difficult 
to  displace  an  atom  of  its  genteel  glaze,  but 
Little  Dorrit  thought  she  descried  a slight 
thaw  of  triumph  in  a corner  of  her  frosty 
eye. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  be  called  in  these 
pages  the  Pruney  and  Prismatic  nature  of  the 
family  banquet,  Mr.  Dorrit  several  times  fell 
asleep  while  it  was  in  progress.  His  fits  of 
dozing  were  as  sudden  as  they  had  been  over- 
night, and  were  as  short  and  profound.  When 
the  first  of  these  slumberings  seized  him,  Mrs. 
General  looked  almost  amazed:  but,  on  each 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  she  told  her  polite 
beads,  Papa,  Potatoes,  Poultry,  Prunes,  and 
Prism ; and,  by  dint  of  going  through  that  in- 
fallible performance  very  slowly,  appeared  to 
finish  her  rosary  at  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Dorrit  started  from  his  sleep. 

He  was  again,  painfully  aware  of  a somnolent 
tendency  in  Frederick  (which  had  no  existence 
out  of  his  own  imagination),  and  after  dinner, 
when  Frederick  had  withdrawn,  privately  apolo- 
gized to  Mrs.  General  for  the  poor  man.  “ The 
most  estimable  and  affectionate  of  brothers,”  he 
said,  “ hut — ha  hum — broken  up  altogether. 
Unhappily,  declining  fast.” 

“Mr.  Frederick,  Sir,”  quoth  Mrs.  General, 
“ is  habitually  absent  and  drooping,  but  let  us 
hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.” 

Mr.  Dorrit,  however,  was  determined  not  to  let 
him  off.  “ Fast  declining,  madam.  A wreck. 
A ruin.  Mouldering  away,  before  our  eyes. 
Hum.  Good  Frederick !” 

“You  left  Mrs.  Sparkler  quite  well  and  happy, 
I trust?”  said  Mrs.  General,  after  hearing  a cool 
sigh  for  Frederick. 

“ Surrounded,”  replied  Mr.  Dorrit,  “ by — ha 
— all  that  can  charm  the  taste,  and — hum — 
elevate  the  mind.  Happy,  my  dear  madam,  in 
a — hum — husband.” 

Mrs.  General  was  a little  fluttered ; seeming 
delicately  to  put  the  word  away  with  her  gloves, 
as  if  there  were  no  knowing  what  it  might  lead 
to. 

“ Fanny,”  Mr.  Dorrit  continued,  “Fanny,  Mrs. 
General,  has  high  qualities.  Ha ! Ambition — 
hum — purpose,  consciousness  of — ha — position, 
determination  to  support  that  position — ha  hum 
— grace,  beauty,  and  native  nobility.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Mrs.  General,  with  a little 
extra  stiffness. 

“Combined  with  these  qualities,  madam,” 
said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “Fanny  has — ha — manifested 
one  blemish  which  has  made  me — hum — made 
me  uneasy,  and — ha — I must  add,  angry ; but 
which,  I trust,  may  now  be  considered  at  an 
end,  even  as  to  herself,  and  which  is  undoubt- 
edly at  an  end  as  to — ha — others.” 

“To  what,  Mr.  Dorrit,”  returned  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral, with  her  gloves  again  somewhat  excited, 
“ can  you  allude  ? I am  at  a loss  to — ” 

“Do  not  say  that,  my  dear  madam,”  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Dorrit. 


Mrs.  General’s  voice,  as  it  died  away,  pro- 
nounced the  words,  “ at  a loss  to  imagine.” 

After  which,  Mr.  Dorrit  was  seized  with  a 
doze  for  about  a minute,  out  of  which  he  sprang 
with  spasmodic  nimbleness. 

“I  refer,  Mrs.  General,  to  that — ha — strong 
spirit  of  opposition,  or — hum— 7I  might  say— ha 
—jealousy  in  Fanny,  which  has  occasionally 
risen  against  the — ha — sense  I entertain  of — 
hum — the  claims  of — ha — the  lady  with  whom 
I have  now  the  honor  of  communing.” 

“Mr.  Dorrit,”  returned  Mrs.  General,  “is 
ever  but  too  obliging,  ever  but  too  appreciative. 
If  there  have  been  moments  when  I have  im- 
agined that  Miss  Dorrit  has  indeed  resented 
the  favorable  opinion  Mr.  Dorrit  has  formed  of 
my  services,  I have  found,  in  that  only  too  high 
opinion,  my  consolation  and  recompense.” 

“Opinion  of  your  services,  madam?”  said 
Mr.  Dorrit. 

“ Of,”  Mrs.  General  repeated,  in  an  elegantly 
impressive  manner,  “ my  services.” 

“ Of  your  sendees  alone,  dear  madam  ?”  said 
Mr.  Dorrit. 

“I  presume,”  retorted  Mrs.  General,  in  her 
former  impressive  manner,  “of  my  services 
alone.  For  to  what  else,”  said  Mrs.  General, 
with  a slightly  interrogative  action  of  her  gloves, 
“ could  I impute — ” 

“ To— ha — yourself,  Mrs.  General.  Ha  hum. 
To  yourself  and  your  merits,”  was  Mr.  Dorrit's 
rejoinder. 

“ Mr.  Dorrit  will  pardon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral, “ if  I remark  that  this  is  not  a time  or 
place  for  the  pursuit  of  the  present  conversa- 
tion. Mr.  Dorrit  will  excuse  me  if  I remind 
him  that  Miss  Dorrit  is  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  is  visible  to  myself  while  I utter  her  name. 
Mr.  Dorrit  will  forgive  me  if  I observe  that  I 
am  agitated,  and  that  I find  there  are  moments 
when  weaknesses  I supposed  myself  to  have 
subdued  return  with  redoubled  power.  Mr. 
Dorrit  will  allow  me  to  withdraw.” 

“ Hum.  Perhaps  we  may  resume  this — ha — 
interesting  conversation,”  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  “at 
another  time ; unless  it  should  be,  what  I hope 
it  is  not — hum — in  any  way  disagreeable  to— 
ha — Mrs.  General.” 

“Mr.  Dorrit,”  said  Mrs.  General,  casting 
down  her  eyes  as  she  rose  with  a bend,  “ must 
ever  claim  my  homage  and  obedience.” 

Mrs.  General  then  took  herself  off  in  a stately 
way,  and  not  with  that  amount  of  trepidation 
upon  her  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
less  remarkable  woman.  Mr.  Dorrit,  who  had 
conducted  his  part  of  the  dialogue  with  a cer- 
tain majestic  and  admiring  condescension- 
much  as  some  people  may  be  seen  to  conduct 
themselves  in  church,  and  to  perform  their  part 
in  the  service — appeared,  on  the  whole,  very 
well  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral too.  On  the  return  of  that  lady  to  tea, 
she  had  touched  herself  up  with  a little  powder 
and  pomatum,  and  was  not  without  moral  en- 
hancement, likewise ; tho  latter  showing  itself 
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in  much  sweet  patronage  of  manner  toward 
Miss  Dorrit,  and  in  an  air  of  as  tender  interest 
in  Mr.  Dorrit  as  was  consistent  with  rigid  pro- 
priety. At  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  she 
rose  to  retire,  Mr.  Dorrit  took  her  by  the  hand, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  lead  her  out  into  the 
Piazza  of  the  People  to  walk  a minuet  by  moon- 
light, and  with  great  solemnity  conducted  her 
to  the  room  door,  where  he  raised  her  knuckles 
to  his  lips.  Having  parted  from  her  with  what 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  a rather  bony 
kiss,  of  a cosmetic  flavor,  he  gave  his  daughter 
his  blessing,  graciously.  And  having  thus 
hinted  that  there  was  something  remarkable  in 
the  wind,  he  again  went  to  bed. 

He  remained  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
chamber  next  morning ; but,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, sent  down  his  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
General,  by  Mr.  Tinkler,  and  begged  she  would 
accompany  Miss  Dorrit  on  an  airing  without 
him.  His  daughter  was  dressed  for  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle’s  dinner  before  he  appeared.  He  then  pre- 
sented himself,  in  a refulgent  condition  as  to 
his  attire,  but  looking  indefinably  shrunken  and 
old.  However,  as  he  was  plainly  determined  to 
be  angry  with  her  if  she  so  much  as  asked  him 
how  he  was,  she  only  ventured  to  kiss  his  cheek, 
before  accompanying  him  to  Mrs.  Merdle’s  with 
an  anxious  heart. 

The  distance  that  they  had  to  go  was  very 
short,  but  he  was  at  his  building  work  again 
before  the  carriage  had  half  traversed  it.  Mrs.  | 
Merdle  received  him  with  great  distinction ; the 
bosom  was  in  admirable  preservation,  and  on 
the  best  terms  wdth  itself ; the  dinner  was  very 
choice ; and  the  company  was  very  select. 

It  was  principally  English,  saving  that  it  com- 
prised the  usual  French  Count  and  the  usual 
Italian  Marchese — decorative  social  milestones, 
always  to  be  found  in  certain  places,  and  vary- 
ing very  little  in  appearance.  The  table  was 
long,  and  the  dinner  was  long;  and  Little 
Dorrit,  overshadowed  by  a large  pair  of  black 
whiskers  and  a large  white  cravat,  lost  sight  of 
her  father  altogether,  until  a servant  put  a scrap 
of  paper  in  her  hand,  with  a whispered  request 
from  Mrs.  Merdle  that  she  would  read  it  di- 
rectly. Mrs.  Merdle  had  written  on  it  in  pen- 
cil, “Pray  come  and  speak  to  Mr.  Dorrit.  I 
doubt  if  he  is  well.” 

She  was  hurrying  to  him,  unobserved,  when 
he  got  up  out  of  his  chair,  and  leaning  over  the 
table,  called  to  her,  supposing  her  to  be  still  in 
her  place : 

“Amy,  Amy,  my  child J” 

The  action  was  so  unusual,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  strange  eager  appearance  and  strange  eager 
voice,  that  it  instantaneously  caused  a profound 
silence. 

“Amy,  my  dear,”  he  repeated.  “Will  you 
go  and  see  if  Bob  is  on  the  lock !” 

She  was  at  his  side,  and  touching  him,  but  he 
atill  perversely  supposed  her  to  be  in  her  seat, 
and  called  out,  still  leaning  over  the  table,  “Amy, 
Amy.  I don’t  feel  quite  myself.  Ila.  I don’t 


know  what’s  the  matter  with  me.  I particularly 
wish  to  see  Bob.  Ha.  Of  all  the  turnkeys,  he’s 
as  much  my  friend  as  yours.  See  if  Bob  is  in 
the  lodge,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  me.” 

All  the  guests  were  now  in  consternation,  and 
every  body  rose. 

“ Dear  father,  I am  not  there ; I am  here,  by 
you.” 

“ Oh ! You  are  here,  Amy ! Good.  Hum. 
Good.  Ha.  Call  Bob.  If  he  has  been  relieved, 
and  is  not  on  the  lock,  tell  Mis.  Bangham  to  go 
and  fetch  him.” 

She  was  gently  trying  to  get  him  away ; but 
he  resisted,  and  would  not  go, 

“I  tell  you,  child,”  he  said,  petulantly,  “1 
can’t  be  got  up  the  narrow  stairs  without  Bob. 
Ha.  Send  for  Bob.  Hum.  Send  for  Bob — best 
of  all  the  turnkeys — send  for  Bob !” 

He  looked  confusedly  about  him,  and,  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  number  of  faces  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  addressed  them : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  duty — ha — de- 
volves upon  me  of — hum — welcoming  you  to  the 
Marshalsea.  Welcome  to  the  Marshal  sea!  The 
space  is  — ha — limited  — limited  — the  parade 
might  be  wider ; but  you  will  find  it  apparently 
grow  larger  after  a time — a time,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — and  the  air  is,  all  things  considered, 
very  good.  It  blows  over  the — ha — Surrey  hills. 
Blows  over  the  Surrey  hills.  This  is  the  Snug- 
gery. Hum.  Supported  by  a small  subscrip- 
tion of  the — ha — Collegiate  body.  In  return 
for  which — hot  water — general  kitchen — and  lit- 
tle domestic  advantages.  Those  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  the — ha — Marshalsea,  are  pleased  to 
call  me  its  Father.  I am  accustomed  to  be  com- 
plimented by  strangers  as  the — ha — Father  of 
the  Marshalsea.  Certainly,  if  years  of  residence 
may  establish  a claim  to  so — ha — honorable  a 
title,  I may  accept  the — hum — conferred  distinc- 
tion. My  child,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My 
daughter.  Bom  here!” 

She  w'as  not  ashamed  of  it,  or  ashamed  of  him. 
She  was  pale  and  frightened ; but  she  had  no 
other  care  than  to  soothe  him  and  get  him  away, 
for  his  own  dear  sake.  She  was  between  him 
and  the  wondering  faces,  turned  round  upon  his 
breast  with  her  own  face  raised  to  his.  He  held 
her  clasped  in  his  left  arm,  and  betw*een  whiles 
her  low  voice  was  heard  tenderly  imploring  him 
to  go  away  with  her. 

“Bora  here,”  he  repeated,  shedding  tears. 
“ Bred  here.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  daugh- 
ter. Child  of  an  unfortunate  father,  but — ha 
— always  a gentleman.  Poor,  no  doubt,  but — 
hum — proud.  Always  proud.  It  has  become 
a — hum — not  infrequent  custom  for  my — ha — 
personal  admirers — personal  admirers  solely — 
to  be  pleased  to  express  their  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge my  semi-official  position  here,  by  offering 
— ha — little  tributes,  which  usually  take  the  form 
of — ha — Testimonials — pecuniary  Testimonials. 
In  the  acceptance  of  those — ha — voluntary  rec- 
ognitions of  my  humble  endeavors  to — hum — 
to  uphold  a Tone  here — a Tone — I beg  it  to  be 
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understood  that  I do  not  consider  myself  com- 
promised. lieu  Not  compromised,  lift.  Not 
a beggar.  No;  I repudiate  the  title!  At  the 
same  time  far  be  it  from  me  to — hum — to  put 
upon  the  fine  feelings  by  which  my  partial  friends 
are  actuated  the  slight  of  scrupling  to  admit 
that  those  offerings  are — hum — highly  accepta- 
ble. On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  accepta- 


ble. In  my  child’s  name,  if  not  in  my  own,  I 
make  the  admission  in  the  fullest  manner,  at 
the  same  time  reserving — ha — shall  I say  my 
personal  dignity  ? Ladies  and  gentlemen,  God 
bless  you  all!” 

By  this  time,  the  exceeding  mortification  un- 
dergone by  the  Bosom  had  occasioned  the  with- 
drawal of  the  greater  part  of  the  company  into 
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-fer  rix«rns',  The  f>*w  who  had  fingered  When  lie.  hue!  been  sii.kiu^  in  th&  f?a*nle^;: 

fdUtHvpd  ihoni>b  arul  Little  l)urr?t  not]  her  farbex  tbr«e  daw,  *hcr  otacirml  hira 

were  M*  n>  nit*  aiid  themselves.  lmt~  . be  troubled  by  the, ticking  of  Uri 

''*y£T&fWi' amtet  wotihj  cothe  with  | |>on»*  gold  \vutebtho>  mtfdo  us  gro»i 

-^ex  'nfiw;  | j&:fcjpH«d  ft -her  l>r-  ( ift  going,  u*  if  iviiihiiig whrti  but  lt^If  aml 

vid that  bo.  v-oijM  never  U«  able  to  , Time.  She  inhered  it  to  mi?  il^n  -,  fe 
gat  op  the  nur»i»v\- vUiiri  n-iiltotu  Bob,  whef* was  j was  still  unfcasy,  and  showed  ihsirwu*  mu  *tfe 
iioiK  would  uokkly  ictch  Bob!  ITifdc-.r  pretense  j W wanted,  At  length  he  roused  bimsidfto  fiv 
j?f  ^kiwg  for  Bi>K  ^if  Wto.  dar  agaUwfe  the  rjifctm  ;ifwi  % vrfcnbwL  fo 

stream  of  gay  /cdmjwtty  "now  pouring  hi  tor  the  watch.  • He  was  ifinfe  pleased.  when  Hhe  pre- 
evening  atseuihly,- oml’got  him  into  * coaclt  that  United  to  trUii  i#r&y  for  the  purpose,  and  afr- 
had  jiiKt set dhvv^i  its  and  got  Itjhai  J^tno.  etward  had  a rulisk  lor  1^  little  tastes  of  yciU$ 
The.  ‘Idw-A  v;t:v',rs  of  hi*  tofln  palace  wore  arid  jelly,  that,  lie  had.  not  had  Wore, 
•contracted  in  his  -failing  sight  U>  tiny  narrow  He  adoii  wade  if  pffeVu.  that  this  was  so.;  Tor 
stairs  of  his  London  prison',  end  he  would  suffer  hi  Another  tU?  &t  f'ri>  he  #enl  oil  hi*  sleere-ltut  - 
no  on©  but  her  to  Umch  him,  hfo  brcAlrtt  ex-  tons  and  lut<l  mr  ammihg^v- 

cepfed-  They  got' him  up.'  |^.' |hj»r ^Bboiit  / isfuaion  *ti.  imrostmg  her  with  these  orrirnds, 
help,  and  laid  him  down  on  hn  bedy.  And  from  and  appeirrd  tu  'eonridet  it  equivalent  to  mak- 
th« t hoot  hi*  vj*jur  *p IrJf  r' yc^caqi-  in g the  roost  Tfi&thpUfcftl  j*fld  provident  arrange- 

keying  the  pitiim  where  it  hfeA  broken  it*  wing*.  menu.  After  Ids  trinketu,  or  «uch  of  them  r«* 
canceled  the  dro«m  thro V mdi  ft  iuu)  since  hfc  hjoi  been  able  to  sec  abemt  him,  wore  gone, 
gfoped,  a^id  knew:  fif  ndrhVrrg  beyOftd  iky-^LBr-  enga^ad  h}^  and  it;  is  as 

dIUUsea.;  When  he  heard  fooint^pa  In  thy  ri-cet,  Aik&fy  mtiot  that  Ue  was  kopt  ulivc  for  *>sm? . 
tie  toi>k  them  fur  the'  -rjd  ' wenty  tread  ui  the  dajs  by  tl«»>  sati?ToctuOn  of* semhh^  thcrav,picco 
yards.  When  the  hour  mine  for  lacking  »p,  by*  ^iiece,  to.dh  imufhntn.**  p^VilbrpkOf^»  ..  : 

he  supposed  all  sttaogers  to  be  excluded  for  tht^  Thus  for  ttfu  Aay  ^ XAtUo  Bottle  batik  hb 

night.  When  the  time  fol'^k'ifii ft g cooo,  - . laying  har  chock  against  Ins  y.4jiv^ 

be’  was  *n  .lakious  to  sec  Bob'  that  they  ••  she  was  <v(*ni  out  that  (or  * tew  mm- 

fain  to  patch  up  a nerrmti^re  tAw  that  IWh^  d to?  they  w^ujd  simnbur  tog^th^r,  eb^: 

■ '.  rtuiny  a .year  dead  then,  gentle  itirnkov— had  would  awake;  to  recoUccr  tuth  lasirilowpv^ xh 
taken  cold,  but  hojsjd  to  he  out  jco-n>oiTf?w?  or  lent  tears  whai  \t  was  • that  touched  hex  fee, 
the  next  day,  or  ihe  next  At  forthesrt..  ' - and  to  uue,  ateojitig  over  the  dverkhed  faw  upon 

He  ftfll  away  tnt»  a weakness;  sa IhAt  the  pillow,  a deejwr  shadow  than  the  shadow  of 
he  could  not  raise  hi.s  hand..  Rut  be  still  pro-  tba  Mar.dial.ssa ’Wall. 

tectcd  his  brother  according  to  his  long  usage;  Quietly,  VpiicHvy  all  fhe  lines  feT  tho  plan  of 

and  would  say  with  some  complacency,,  fifty  \he  gicut  Rustic  melted,  <»i>e  after  soother, 

times  a day,  when  he  saw  him  standing  by  hfs  Quietly,  tptifcBy,  the  ruled  and  (mvn»kJ 
bed,  **  ?dy  good  Fredexiok,  ml  ■dawn./  You  arc  letonu  n on  Which  they  we're  traced^  heckme  tw 
very  feeble  and. blank.  Qu^rivr  tpdftriyvthu 

TheV  tried  him  *itU  Mr*,  ffeerah  hut  he  had  ol  the  prirnu  tv±r*  tithl  of  th«  MtHt  on  tb<s 

not  the  fWfuwst  knowiiMl^v .of frxm  injv-  wrt]i -top,  fe<*d  ;iWay,  Qu*eriy.  nfetly,  the  he* 
rious  ^urphdon  Ukigud  Itself  in  Ins  brain,  that  *td*?<jted  -into  * h?r:?->.:«y^vr  like ue-*^  of  Kef 
r*hv  wmttfli '.ip'  sppplttpr  M Bitnghaot , and  ihitf,  ihm  hpd  utei5  uudex  ^tfiy  hg|F>  *x(d 
she  wax' gi^.n  to  driftkiUrg,-  IfC  eluj^d  her  ^Tvhk.lo  rest,.  V'fTT’.:;:'  AT;.  -f  \ 

w ith  it  .ifi  -ftO-  m<W«£Petf  tertn^  '5  »6d  sw  'ur-  At  nr.sl  h7r  unc  le  was  sfek  di^racced. 
gebt  with  his  daughter  to  go  round  to  rJbe  Mar-  iny  brotiuir.!'  <^b,  Willimu.,  Wi-Utaiii!  You  to 
»htil  and  etureMt  Irim  to  turn  hfir  out;  that  phe  i^fore  me  5 you  to  go  alone;  you  to  go,  nud  I 
Wo»  .flavor  yepto/Iuced  ufler  tlie  first  failum.  fu  remain  | Tmt,  m far  superior^  ti&'&tet\sx%nhh- 
he  once  asked  ^ If  Tip  imd  gone  ed,  so  noble  > I,  a poor  usdes*  ci'eartire  fit  tbr 
ouUiidc?*'  the  of  his  two  children  uo tiling,  and  whom  no  one.  wimld  have  T‘ 

nm  presem*  seemed  to  imve  departed  from  hirm  It  did  her,  for  the?  time,  the  good  of  h;o.  *u^ 
Hut  ihe  child  who  had  done  so  noich  for  him  him  ttv  think  of7  arid  to  snow.  ^ Uncle,  dtAr 
and  had  been  90  poorly  irpaidv  yr&s  npver  out  dficie,  spare  yourself  spare  me  T 
of  hi*  luiiuL  Koi  dfint  he  spared  her.  or  wst*  The  old  u»au  w-us  not  deaf  to  the  last  wordx. 
fearfiil  of  her  being  spent  by  watching  and  fa-  AVb’e-ri  he  did  txjgiu  to- res  train  himself,  It  wa.% 
tighe;  ho  was  not  mom  troubled  on  that  score  that  he  misfit  spats?  her.  He  h*d  no  earv  for 
than  h«  had  usually  No;  he  loved  lair  in  rhi/m^if;  1)nt,  with  oil  the  remaining  power  of 

hi*  old  way.  They  w«,t  in  the  jail  agaiu,  *nd  the  honed  heart*  stunned  so  long  and  now  aontk- 
to  ruled  hirt^  and  be  hu*t  constant  need  of  ing  to  he  broken,  he  honored  and  blc^cd  her 
her,  and  etiuld  not  turn  without  her:;,  ami  he  ciodv*1  he  oriefi, Iwfpn?  ihcj  Jieft  iha  loor^ 

ertu  teld;  her,  sr/mWtm^.  i\f&  wa«.  content  with  his  wrinkled  hands  cfej^d  over  her. 
m have,  undergone  a great  deal  for  hfcr  sake.  “ Thou  ^esi  this . .daughter  of  my  dear  dead 
A*  to  her,  fhe  bout  over  his  bed  with  her  quiet  hrdther ! All  that  T have  looked  upon,  mt h mjr 
face  .against,  hit,  and -ntmJd  . have 'Wd  down  her  half-blind  and  sinful  eyc?f  Thou  hmt  discerned 
own  life  to  ration? -hum-  dearly,  brightly.  Not  a hair  of  her  bead  choli 

- ' v’;'  ••  " '>L  ' ‘ ' T *■  • ' • v,  \ " 
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be  harmed  before  Thee.  Thou  wilt  uphold  her 
here,  to  her  lust  hour.  And  I know  Tlk>u  wilt 
reward  her  hereafter !” 

They  remained  in  a dim  room  near,  until  it 
was  almost  midnight,  quiet  and  *;ul  together 
At  times  his  grief  would  seek  relief  in  a burst 
like  that  in  which  it  had  found  its  earliest  ex- 
pression ; hub  besides  that  his  little  strength 
would  soon  have  been  unequal  to  such  strains, 
he  never  failed  m recoil  her  words,  and  to  re- 
proach himself  and  calm  himself.  The  only  ut- 
terance with  which  he  indulged  his  sorrow,  was 
the  frequent  exclamation  that  his  brother  was 
gone,  alone  ; that  they  had  been  together  in' the 
outset  of  their  lives,  that  they  had  fallen  into 
misfortuno  together,  that  they  had  kept  together 
through  their  many  years  of  poverty,  that  they 
had  remained  together  to  that  day  ; and  that  his 
brother  was  gone  alone,  alone  I 

They  parted,  heavy,  and  sorrowful.  She 


would  not  consent  to  leave  him  any  where  hut 
in  his  own  room,  and  she  paw  him  lie  down  in 
his  clothes  upon  his  bed,  and  covered  him  with 
her  own  hands.  Then  she  sank  upon  her  own 
bed,  and  fell  into  a deep  sleep : the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion and  rest,  though  not  of  complete  re- 
lease from  a pervading  consciousness  of  afflic- 
tion. Sleep,  good  Little  Dorrit.  Sleep  through 
the  night  1 

It  xvns  a moonlight  night;  but  the  moon  rose 
late,  being  long  past  the  full.  When  it  was 
high  in  the  peaceful  firmament,  it  shone  through 
half-closed  lattice  blinds  into  the  solemn  room 
where  the  stumblings  aud  wanderings  of  a life 
had  so  lately  ended.  Two  quiet  figures  were 
within  the  room ; two  figures,  equally  still  and 
impassive,  equally  removed  by  an  untra versatile 
distance  from  the  teeming  earth  and  all  that  it 
contains,  though  soon  to  lie  in  it. 

One  figure  reposed  upon  the  bed.  The  other, 
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kneeling  on  the  floor,  drooped  over  it ; the  arms 
easily  and  peacefully  resting  on  the  coverlet; ' 
the  face  bowed  down,  so  that  the  lips  touched 
the  hand  over  which  with  its  last  breath  it  had 
bent.  The  two  brothers  were  before  their  Fa- 
ther ; far  beyond  the  twilight  judgments  of  this 
world ; high  above  its  mists  and  obscurities. 


CHAPTER  LVL— INTRODUCES  THE  NEXT. 

The  passengers  were  landing  from  the  packet 
on  the  pier  at  Calais.  A low-lying  place  and  a 
low-spirited  place  Calais  was,  with  the  tide  ebb- 
ing out  toward  low  water-mark.  There  had  been 
no  more  water  on  the  bar  than  had  sufficed  to 
float  the  packet  in ; and  now  the  bar  itself,  with 
a shallow  break  of  sea  over  it,  looked  like  a lazy 
marine  monster  just  risen  to  the  surface,  whose 
form  was  indistinctly  shown  as  it  lay  asleep. 
The  meagre  light-house  all  in  white,  haunting 
the  sea-board,  as  if  it  were  the  ghost  of  an  edi- 
fice that  had  once  had  color  and  rotundity, 
dripped  melancholy  tears  after  its  late  buffet- 
ing by  the  waves.  The  long  rows  of  gaunt  black 
piles,  slimy  and  wet  and  weather-worn,  with  fu- 
neral garlands  of  sea-weed  twisted  about  them 
by  the  late  tide,  might  have  represented  an  un- 
sightly marine  cemetery.  Every  wave-dashed, 
storm-beaten  object,  was  so  low  and  so  little, 
under  the  broad  gray  sky,  in  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  before  the  curling  lines  of 
surf,  making  at  it  ferociously,  that  the  wonder 
was  there  was  any  Calais  left,  and  that  its  low 
gates  and  low  wall  and  low  roofs  and  low  ditches 
and  low  sand-hills  and  low  ramparts  and  flat 
streets,  had  not  yielded  long  ago  to  the  under- 
mining and  besieging  sea,  like  the  fortifications 
children  make  on  the  sea-shore. 

After  slipping  among  oozy  piles  and  planks, 
stumbling  up  wet  steps,  and  encountering  many 
salt  difficulties,  the  passengers  entered  on  their 
comfortless  peregrination  along  the  pier,  where 
all  the  French  vagabonds  and  English  outlaws 
in  the  town  (half  the  population)  attended  to 
prevent  their  recovery  from  bewilderment.  Aft- 
er being  minutely  inspected  by  all  the  English, 
and  claimed  and  reclaimed  and  counter-claim- 
ed as  prizes  by  all  the  French,  in  a hand-to-hand 
scuffle  three  quarters  of  a mile  long,  they  were 
at  last  free  to  enter  the  streets,  and  to  make  off 
in  their  various  directions,  hotly  pursued. 

Clennam,  harassed  by  more  anxieties  than 
one,  was  among  this  devoted  band.  Having 
rescued  the  most  defenseless  of  his  compatriots 
from  situations  of  great  extremity,  he  now  went 
his  way  alone,  or  as  nearly  alone  as  he  could 
be,  with  a native  gentleman  in  a suit  of  grease, 
and  a cap  of  the  same  material,  giving  chase  at 
a distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  and  continually 
calling  after  him,  “ Hi ! Ice-say ! You ! Seer ! 
Ice-say  ! Nice  Oatel !” 

Even  this  hospitable  person,  however,  being 
left  behind  at  last,  Clennam  pursued  his  way, 
unmolested.  There  was  a tranquil  air  in  the 
town  after  the  turbulence  of  the  Channel  and 
the  beach,  and  its  dullness  in  that  comparison 


was  agreeable.  He  met  new  groups  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  had  all  a straggling  air  of  having 
at  one  time  overblown  themselves,  like  certain 
uncomfortable  kinds  of  flowers,  and  of  having 
become  mere  weeds.  They  had  all  an  air,  too, 
of  lounging  out  a limited  round,  day  after  day, 
which  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  Marshal- 
sea.  But  taking  no  further  note  of  them  than 
was  sufficient  to  give  birth  to  the  reflection,  he 
sought  out  a certain  street  and  number,  which 
he  kept  in  his  mind. 

“ So  Fancks  said,”  he  murmured  to  himself, 
as  he  stopped  before  a dull  house  answering  to 
the  address.  “ I take  his  information  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  his  discovery,  among  Mr.  Casby’s  loose 
papers,  indisputable;  but,  without  it,  I should 
hardly  have  supposed  this  to  be  a likely  place.” 

A dead  sort  of  house,  with  a dead  w all  over 
the  way  and  a dead  gateway  at  the  side,  where 
a pendent  bell-handle  produced  two  dead  tink- 
les, and  a knocker  produced  a dead  flat  sur- 
face-tapping that  seemed  not  to  have  depth 
enough  in  it  to  penetrate  even  the  cracked 
door.  However,  the  door  jarred  open  on  a dead 
sort  of  spring,  and  he  closed  it  behind  him  as 
he  entered  a dull  yard,  soon  brought  to  a close 
at  the  back  by  another  dead  wall,  where  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  train  some  creeping 
shrubs,  which  were  dead ; and  to  make  a little 
fountain  in  a grotto,  which  was  dry;  and  to  dee- 
orate  that  with  a little  statue,  which  was  gone. 

The  entry  to  the  house  was  on  the  left,  and 
it  was  garnished,  as  the  outer  gateway  was, 
with  two  printed  bills  in  French  and  English, 
announcing  Furnished  Apartments  to  let,  with 
immediate  possession,  A strong,  cheerful  peas- 
ant woman,  all  stocking,  petticoat,  white  cap, 
and  ear-ring,  stood  here  in  a dark  doorway,  and 
said,  with  a pleasant  show  of  teeth,  “ Ice-sav ! 
Seer!  Who?” 

Clennam,  replying  in  French,  said  the  En- 
glish lady ; he  wished  to  see  the  English  lady. 
“ Enter,  then,  and  ascend,  if  you  please,”  re- 
turned the  peasant  woman,  in  French  likewise. 
He  did  both,  and  followed  her  up  a dark,  bare 
staircase  to  a back  room  on  the  first  floor. 
Hence  there  was  a gloomy  view  of  the  yard 
that  was  dull,  and  of  the  shrubs  that  were  dead, 
and  of  the  fountain  that  was  dry,  and  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  that  was  gone. 

“ Monsieur  Blandois,”  said  Clennam. 

“ With  pleasure,  Monsieur.” 

Thereupon  the  woman  withdrew,  and  left  him 
to  look  at  the  room.  It  was  the  pattern  of  room 
always  to  be  found  in  such  a house.  Cool,  dull, 
and  dark.  Waxed  floor  very  slippery.  A room 
not  large  enough  to  skate  in ; not  adapted  to  the 
easy  pursuit  of  any  other  occupation.  Red  and 
white  curtained  windows,  little  straw  mat,  little 
round  table,  with  a tumultuous  assemblage  of 
legs  underneath,  clumsy  rush-bottomed  chairs ; 
two  great  red  velvet  arm-chairs,  affording  plenty 
of  space  to  be  uncomfortable  in ; bureau ; chim- 
ney-glass in  several  pieces,  pretending  to  be  in 
one  piece;  pair  of  gaudy  vases  of  veiy  artificial 
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flower.* ; between  them  a Greek  warrior  with  his  “ Of  myself.  I saw  it.” 
helmet  off,  sacrificing  a clock  to  the  Genius  of  “To  be  sure  it  was  in  the  open  street,”  she 
France.  observed,  after  a few  moments  of  less  and  less  an- 

After  some  pause,  a door  of  communication  gry  reflection.  “ Fifty  people  might  have  seen 
with  another  room  was  opened,  and  a lady  en-  it.  It  would  have  signified  nothing  if  they  had.” 
tered.  She  manifested  great  surprise  on  seeing  “ Nor  do  I make  my  having  seen  it  of  any 
Clennam,  and  her  glance  went  round  t^e  room  moment,  nor  (otherwise  than  as  an  explanation 
in  search  of  some  one  else.  of  my  coming  here)  do  I connect  my  visit  with 

“Pardon  me,  Miss  Wade.  I am  alone.”  it,  or  the  favor  that  I have  to  ask.” 

“ It  was  not  your  name  that  was  brought  to  “ Oh  l you  have  to  ask  a favor ! It  occurred 
me.”  to  me,”  and  tho  handsome  face  looked  bitterly 

“ No ; I know  that.  Excuse  me.  I have  al-  at  him,  “ that  your  manner  was  softened,  Mr. 


ready  had  experience  that  my  name  does  not 
predispose  you  to  an  interview ; and  I ventured 
to  mention  the  name  of  one  I am  in  search  of.” 

“Pray,”  she  returned,  motioning  him  to  a 
chair  so  coldly,  that  he  remained  standing, 
“ what  name  was  it  that  you  gave  ?” 

“ I mentioned  the  name  of  Blandois.” 

“Blandois?” 

“ A name  you  are  acquainted  with.” 

“ It  is  strange,”  she  said,  frowning,  “ that  you 
should  still  press  an  undesired  interest  in  me 
and  my  acquaintances,  in  me  and  my  affairs, 
Mr.  Clennam.  I don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“ Pardon  me.  You  know  the  name  ?” 

“ What  can  you  have  to  do  with  the  name  ? 
What  can  I have  to  do  with  the  name  ? What 
can  you  have  to  do  with  my  knowing  or  not 
not  knowing  any  name  ? I know  many  names, 
and  I have  forgotten  many  more.  This  may  be 
in  the  one  class,  or  it  may  be  in  the  other,  or  I 
may  never  have  heard  it.  I am  acquainted 
with  no  reason  for  examining  myself,  or  for  be- 
ing examined,  about  it.” 

“If  you  will  allow  me,”  said  Clennam,  “I 
will  tell  you  my  reason  for  pressing  the  subject. 
I admit  that  I do  press  it,  and  I must  beg  you 
to  forgive  me  if  I do  so  very  earnestly.  The 
reason  is  all  mine.  I do  not  insinuate  that  it  is 
in  any  way  yours.”  , . 

“ Well,  Sir,”  she  returned,  repeating,  a little 
less  haughtily  than  before,  her  former  invitation 
to  him  to  be  seated ; to  which  he  now  deferred, 
as  she  seated  herself : “I  am  at  least  glad  to 
know  that  this  is  not  another  bondswoman  of 
some  friend  of  yours,  who  is  bereft  of  free  choice, 
and  whom  I have  spirited  away.  I will  hear 
your  reason,  if  you  please.” 

“First,  to  identify  the  person  of  whom  we 
speak,”  said  Clennam,  “ let  me  observe  that  it 
is  the  person  you  met  in  London  some  time 
back.  You  will  remember  meeting  him  near 
the  river — in  the  Adelphi  ?” 

“ You  mix  yourself  most  unaccountably  with 
my  business,”  she  replied,  looking  full  at  him 
with  stern  displeasure.  “How  do  you  know 
that?” 

“ I entreat  you  not  to  take  it  ill.  By  mere 
accident.” 

“What  accident?” 

“ Solely,  the  accident  of  coming  upon  you  in 
the  street  and  seeing  the  meeting.” 

“Do  you  speak  of  yourself,  or  of  some  one 
else?” 
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Clennam.” 

lie  was  content  to  protest  against  this  by  a 
slight  action  without  contesting  it  in  words.  He 
then  referred  to  Blandois'  disappearance,  of 
which  it  was.  probable  she  had  heard?  No. 
However  probable  it  was  to  him,  she  bad  heard 
of  no  such  thing.  Let  him  look  round  him  (she 
said),  and  judge  for  himself  what  general  intel- 
ligence was  likely  to  reach  the  ears  of  a woman 
wfip  had  been  Bhut  up  there  while  it  was  rife, 
devouring  her  own  heart.  When  she  had  ut- 
tered this  denial,  which  he  believed  to  be  true, 
she  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  disappear- 
ance? That  led  to  his  narrating  the  circum- 
stances in  detail,  and  expressing  something  of 
his  anxiety  to  discover  what  had  really  become 
of  the  man,  and  to  repel  the  dark  suspicions 
that  clouded  about  his  mother’s  house.  She 
heard  him  with  evident  surprise,  and  with  more 
marks  of  suppressed  interest  than  he  had  before 
seen  in  her;  still  they  did  not  overcome  her 
distant,  proud,  and  self-secluded  manner.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  said  nothing  but  these 
words : 

“ You  have  not  yet  told  me,  Sir,  what  I have 
to  do  with  it,  or  what  the  favor  is.  Will  you  be 
so  good  os  come  to  that?” 

“ 1 assume,”  said  Arthur,  persevering  in  his 
endeavor  to  soften  her  scornful  demeanor,  “ that 
being  in  communication — may  I say,  confiden- 
tial communication? — with  this  person — ” 

“You  may  say,  of  course,  whatever  you  like,” 
she  remarked ; “ but  I do  not  subscribe  to  your 
assumptions,  Mr.  Clennam,  or  to  any  one’s.” 

“ — that  being,  at  least,  in  personal  commu- 
nication with  him,”  said  Clennam,  changing 
the  form  of  his  position,  in  the  hope  of  making 
it  unobjectionable,  “you  can  tell  mo  something 
of  his  antecedents,  pursuits,  habits,  usual  place 
of  residence.  Can  give  me  some  little  clew  by 
which  to  seek  him  out  in  the  likeliest  manner, 
and  either  produce  him,  or  establish  what  has 
become  of  him.  This  is  the  favor  I ask,  and  1 
ask  it  in  a distress  of  mind  for  which  I hope  you 
will  feel  some  consideration.  If  you  should 
have  any  reason  for  imposing  conditions  upon 
me,  I will  respect  it  without  asking  what  it  is.” 

“ You  chanced  to  see  me  in  the  street  with 
the  man,”  she  observed,  after  being,  to  his  mor- 
tification, evidently  more  occupied  with  her  own 
reflections  on  the  matter  than  with  his  appeal. 
“ Then  you  knew  the  man  before  ?” 

“Not  before;  afterward.  I never  saw  him 
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before,  but  I saw  him  again  on  this  very  night 
of  his  disappearance.  In  my  mother's  room,  in 
fact.  I left  him  there.  You  will  read  in  this 
paper  all  that  is  known  of  him." 

He  handed  her  one  of  the  printed  bills,  which 
she  read  with  a steady  and  attentive  face. 

“ This  is  more  than  1 knew  of  him,"  she  said, 
giving  it  back. 

Clennam’s  looks  expressed  his  heavy  disap- 
pointment, perhaps  his  incredulity;  for,  she 
added  in  the  same  unsympathetic  tone,  “You 
don’t  believe  it.  Still,  it  is  so.  As  to  personal 
communication;  it  seems  that  there  was  per- 
sonal communication  between  him  and  your 
mother.  And  yet  you  say  you  believe  her  dec- 
laration that  she  knows  no  more  of  him !" 

A sufficiently  expressive  hint  of  suspicion  was 
conveyed  in  these  words,  and  in  the  smile  by 
which  they  were  accompanied,  to  bring  the  blood 
into  Clennam’s  cheeks. 

“Come,  Sir,"  she  said,  with  a cruel  pleasure 
in  repeating  the  stab,  “ I will  be  as  open  with 
you  as  you  can  desire.  I will  confess  that  if  I 
cared  for  my  credit  (which  I do  not),  or  had  a 
good  name  to  preserve  (which  I have  not,  for  I 
am  utterly  indifferent  to  its  being  considered 
good  or  bad),  I should  regard  myself  as  heavily 
compromised  by  having  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  fellow.  Yet  he  never  passed  in  at  my 
door — never  sat  in  colloquy  with  me  until  mid- 
night." 

She  took  her  revenge  for  her  old  grudge  in 
thus  turning  his  subject  against  him.  Hers  was 
not  the  nature  to  spare  him,  and  she  had  no 
conqmnction. 

“That  he  is  a low,  mercenary  wretch ; that  I 
first  saw  him  prowling  about  Italy  (where  I was, 
not  long  ago),  and  that  I hired  him  there,  as  the 
suitable  instrument  of  a purpose  I happened  to 
have,  I have  no  objection  to  tell  you.  In  short, 
it  was  worth  my  while,  for  my  own  pleasure — 
the  gratification  of  a strong  feeling — to  pay  u 
spy  who  would  fetch  and  carry  for  money.  I 
paid  this  creature.  And  I dare  say  that  if  1 
had  wanted  to  make  such  a bargain,  and  if  I 
could  have  paid  him  enough,  and  if  he  could 
have  done  it  in  the  dark,  free  from  all  risk,  he 
would  have  taken  any  life  with  as  little  scruple 
as  he  took  my  money.  That,  at  least,  is  my 
opinion  of  him ; and  I see  it  is  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  yours.  Your  mother's  opinion  of 
him,  I am  to  assume  (following  your  example 
of  assuming  this  and  that),  was  vastly  different." 

44  My  mother,  let  me  remind  you,”  said  Clen- 
nam,  “was  first  brought  into  communication 
- with  him  in  the  unlucky  course  of  business.” 

44  It  appears  to  have  been  an  unlucky  course 
of  business  that  last  brought  her  into  communi- 
cation with  him,"  returned  Miss  Wade ; “ and 
business  hours  on  that  occasion  were  late." 

“You  imply,"  said  Arthur,  smarting  under 
these  cool-handed  thrusts,  of  which  he  had  deep- 
ly felt  the  force  already, 44  that  there  was  some- 
thing— " 

44  Mr.  Clennam,"  she  composedly  interrupted. 


44  recollect  that  I have  not  spoken  by  implication 
about  the  man.  He  is,  1 say  again  without  dis- 
guise, a low  mercenary  wretch.  I suppose  such 
a creature  goes  where  there  is  occasion  for  him. 

If  I had  not  had  occasion  for  him,  you  would 
not  have  seen  him  and  me  together." 

Wrung  by  her  persistence  in  keeping  that  dark 
side  of  the  case  before  him,  of  which  there  was 
a half-hidden  shadow  in  his  own  breast,  Clen- 
nam was  silent. 

44 1 have  spoken  of  him  as  still  living,"  she 
added,  44  but  he  may  have  been  put  out  of  the 
way  for  any  thing  I know.  For  any  thing  I 
care,  also.  I have  no  further  occasion  for  him." 

With  a heavy  sigh  and  a despondent  air,  Ar- 
thur Clennam  slowly  rose.  She  did  not  rise  also, 
but  said,  having  looked  at  him  in  the  mean  while 
with  a fixed  look  of  suspicion,  and  lips  angrily 
compressed : 

“He  was  the  chosen  associate  of  your  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Gowan,  was  he  not  ? Why  don't  you 
ask  your  dear  friend  to  help  you  ?” 

The  denial  that  he  was  a dear  friend  rose  to 
Arthur’s  lips ; but  he  repressed  it,  remembering 
his  old  struggles  and  resolutions,  and  said  : 

44  Further  than  that  he  has  never  seen  Blan- 
dois  6ince  Blandois  set  out  for  England,  Mr. 
Gowan  knows  nothing  additional  about  him.  He 
was  a chance  acquaintance,  made  abroad." 

44  A chance  acquaintance  made  abroad !"  she 
repeated.  44  Yes.  Your  dear  friend  has  need 
i to  divert  himself  with  all  the  acquaintances  be 
can  make,  seeing  what  a wife  he  has.  I hate 
his  wife,  Sir." 

The  anger  with  which  she  said  it,  the  more 
remarkable  for  being  so  much  under  her  re- 
straint, fixed  Clennam ’8  attention,  and  kept  him 
on  the  spot.  It  flashed  out  of  her  fine  dark  eyes 
as  they  regarded  him,  quivered  in  her  nostrils, 
and  fired  the  very  breath  she  exhaled ; but  her 
face  was  otherwise  composed  into  a disdainful 
serenity,  and  her  attitude  was  as  calmly  and 
haughtily  graceful  as  if  she  had  been  in  a mood 
of  complete  indifference. 

“ All  I will  say  is,  Miss  Wade,"  he  remarked, 

44  that  you  can  have  received  no  provocation  to 
a feeling  in  which  I believe  you  have  no  sharer." 

44  You  may  ask  your  dear  friend,  if  you  choose," 
she  returned,  44  for  his  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject." 

44 1 am  scarcely  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
my  dear  friend,”  said  Arthur,  in  spite  of  his 
resolutions,  44  that  would  render  my  approach- 
ing the  subject  very  probable,  Miss  Wade." 

“I  hate  him,"  she  returned.  “Worse  than 
his  wife,  because  I was  once  dupe  enough,  and 
false  enough  to  myself,  almost  to  love  him.  You 
have  seen  me,  Sir,  only  on  commonplace  occa- 
sions, when  I dare  say  you  have  thought  me  a 
commonplace  woman,  & little  more  self-willed 
than  the  generality.  You  don’t  know  what  I 
mean  by  hating,  if  you  know  me  no  better  than 
that ; you  can’t  know,  without  knowing  with 
what  care  I have  studied  myself,  and  people 
about  mo.  For  this  reason  I have  for  some  time 
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inclined  to  tell  you  what  my  life  hag  been — not 
to  propitiate  your  opinion,  for  I set  no  value  on 
it ; but  that  you  may  comprehend,  when  you 
think  of  your  dear  friend  and  his  dear  wife, 
what  I mean  by  hating.  Shall  I give  you  a pa- 
per I have  written  and  put  by  for  your  perusal, 
or  shall  I hold  my  hand  ?” 

Arthur  begged  her  to  give  itto  him.  She  went 
to  the  bureau,  unlocked  it,  and  took  from  an  in- 
ner drawer  a few  folded  sheets  of  paper.  With- 
out any  conciliation  of  him,  scarcely  addressing 
him,  rather  speaking  as  if  she  were  speaking  to 
her  own  looking-glass  for  the  justification  of  her 
own  stubbornness,  she  said,  as  she  gave  them  to 
him: 

44  Now  you  may  know  what  I mean  by  bat- 
ing! Enough  of  that.  Sir,  whether  you  find 
me  temporarily  and  cheaply  lodging  in  an  empty 
London  house  or  in  a Calais  apartment,  you  find 
Harriet  with  me.  You  may  like  to  see  her  be- 
fore you  leave.  Harriet,  come  in !”  She  call- 
ed Harriet  again.  The  second  call  produced 
Harriet,  once  Tattycoram. 

44  Here  is  Mr.  Clennam,”  said  Miss  Wade ; ! 
44 not  come  for  you;  he  has  given  you  up.  I 
suppose  you  have,  by  this  time  ?” 

44  Having  no  authority  or  influence — yes,”  as- 
sented Clennam. 

44  Not  come  in  search  of  you,  you  see ; but  still 
seeking  some  ose.  He  wants  to  And  out  that  I 
Blandois  man.” 

44  With  whom  I saw  you  in  the  Strand  in  Lon- j 
don,”  hinted  Arthur.  % 

44  If  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  Harriet,  ex- 
cept that  he  came  from  Venice — which  we  all 
know — tell  it  to  Mr.  Clennam  freely.” 

44 1 know  nothing  more  about  him,”  said  the 
girl. 

44  Are  yon  satisfied  ?”  Miss  Wade  inquired  of 
Arthur. 

He  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them;  the 
girl's  manner  being  so  natural  as  to  be  almost 
convincing,  if  he  had  had  any  previous  doubts. 
He  replied,  44 1 must  seek  for  intelligence  else- 
where.” 

He  was  not  going  in  the  same  breath ; but 
he  had  risen  before  the  girl  entered,  and  she 
evidently  thought  he  was.  She  looked  quickly 
at  him,  and  said, 

44  Are  they  well,  Sir?” 

“Who?” 

She  stopped  herself  in  saying  what  would 
have  been  44 all  of  them;”  glanced  at  Miss 
Wade ; and  said,  44  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meagles.” 

“They  were,  when  I last  heard  of  them. 
They  are  not  at  home.  By-the-way,  let  me  ask 
you.  Is  it  true  that  yon  were  seen  there  ?” 

“Where?  Where  does  any  one  say  I was 
seen  ?”  returned  the  girl,  sullenly  casting  down 
her  eyes. 

“ Looking  in  at  the  garden  gate  of  the  cot- 
tage?” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Wade.  “She  has  never 
been  near  it.” 

“You  are  wrong,  then,”  said  the  girl.  44 1 


went  down  there,  the  last  time  we  were  in  Lon- 
don. I went  one  afternoon  when  yon  left  me 
alone.  And  I did  look  in.” 

44  You  poor-spirited  girl, “returned  Miss  Wade 
with  infinite  contempt ; 44  does  all  our  compan- 
ionship, do  all  our  conversations,  do  all  your  old 
complainings,  tell  for  so  little  as  that?” 

44  There  was  no  harm  in  looking  in  at  the 
gate  for  an  instant,”  said  the  girl.  “I  saw  by 
the  windows  that  the  family  were  not  there.” 

44  Why  should  you  go  near  the  place  ?” 

44  Because  I wanted  to  see  it.  Because  I felt 
that  I should  like  to  look  at  it  again.” 

As  each  of  the  two  handsome  faces  looked  at 
the  other,  Clennam  felt  how  each  of  the  two 
natures  must  be  constantly  tearing  the  other  to 
pieces. 

“Oh !”  said  Miss  Wade,  coldly  subduing  and 
removing  her  glance ; 44  if  you  had  any  desire  to 
see  the  place  where  you  led  the  life  from  which 
I rescued  you  because  you  had  found  out  what 
it  was,  that  is  another  thing.  But  is  that  your 
truth  to  me  ? Is  that  your  fidelity  to  me  ? Is 
that  the  common  cause  I make  with  you  ? You 
are  not  worth  the  confidence  I have  placed  in 
you.  You  are  not  worth  the  favor  I have  shown 
you.  You  are  no  higher  than  a spaniel,  and  had 
better  go  back  to  the  people  who  did  worse  than 
whip  you.” 

“If  you  speak  so  of  them  with  any  one  else 
by  to  bear,  you’ll  provoke  me  to  take  their  part,” 
said  the  girl. 

“Go  back  to  them,”  Miss  Wade  retorted. 
44  Go  back  to  them.” 

44  You  know  very  well,”  retorted  Harriet  in 
her  turn, 44  that  I won’t  go  back  to  them.  Yon 
know  very  well  that  I have  thrown  them  off, 
and  never  can,  never  shall,  never  will,  go  back 
to  them.  Let  them  alone,  then,  Miss  Wade.1’ 

44  You  prefer  their  plenty  to  your  less  fat  liv- 
ing here,”  she  rejoined.  44  You  exalt  them  and 
slight  me.  What  else  should  I have  expected  ? 
I ought  to  have  known  it.” 

“It’s  not  so,”  said  the  girl,  flushing  high, 
44  and  you  don’t  say  what  you  mean.  I know 
what  you  mean.  You  are  reproaching  me,  un- 
der-handed, with  having  nobody  hut  you  to  look 
to.  And  because  I have  nobody  but  yon  to  look 
to,  you  think  you  are  to  make  me  do,  or  not  do, 
every  thing  you  please,  and  are  to  put  any  af- 
front upon  me.  You  are  as  bad  ns  they  were, 
every  bit.  But  I will  not  be  quite  tamed  and 
made  submissive.  I will  say  again  that  I went 
to  look  at  the  house,  because  I had  often  thought 
that  I should  like  to  see  it  once  more.  I will 
ask  again  how  they  are,  because  I once  liked 
them,  and  at  times  thought  they  were  kind  to 
me.” 

Hereupon  Clennam  said  that  he  was  sure  they 
would  still  receive  her  kindly,  if  she  should  ever 
desire  to  return. 

44  Never !”  said  the  girl,  passionately.  44 1 shall 
never  do  that.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than 
Miss  Wade,  though  she  taunts  me  because  she 
has  made  me  her  dependent.  And  I know  I 
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am  so ; and  I know  she  is  oveijoyed  when  she 
can  bring  it  to  my  mind.” 

“A  good  pretense !”  said  Miss  Wade,  with  no 
less  anger,  haughtiness,  and  bitterness;  “but 
too  threadbare  to  cover  what  I plainly  see  in 
this.  My  poverty  will  not  bear  competition  with 
their  money.  Better  go  back  at  once,  better  go 
back  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it !” 

Arthur  Clennan  looked  at  them,  standing  a 
little  distance  asunder  in  the  dull  confined 
room,  each  proudly  cherishing  her  own  anger ; 
each,  with  a fixed  determination,  torturing  her 
own  breast,  and  torturing  the  other’s.  He  said 
a word  or  two  of  leave-taking;  but  Miss  Wade 
barely  inclined  her  head,  and  Harriet,  with  the 
assumed  humiliation  of  an  abject  dependent 
arid  serf  (but  not  without  defiance  for  all  that), 
made  as  if  she  were  too  low  to  notice  or  to  be 
noticed. 

He  came  down  the  dark  winding  stairs  into 
the  yard,  with  an  increased  sense  upon  him  of 
the  gloom  of  the  wall  that  was  dead,  and  of  the 
shrubs  that  were  dead,  and  of  the  fountain  that 
was  dry,  and  of  the  statue  that  was  gone.  Pon- 
dering much  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
that  house,  as  well  as  on  the  failure  of  all  his 
efforts  to  trace  the  suspicious  character  who  was 
lost,  he  returned  to  London  and  to  England  by 
the  packet  that  had  taken  him  over.  On  the 
way  he  unfolded  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  read 
in  them  what  is  repeated  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LYII. — THE  HI8TORY  OF  A SELF- 
TORMENTOR. 

I have  the  misfortune  of  not  being  a fool. 
From  a very  early  age  I have  detected  what 
those  about  me  thought  they  hid  from  me.  If 
I could  have  been  habitually  imposed  upon,  in- 
stead pf  habitually  discerning  the  truth,  I might 
have  lived  as  smoothly  as  most  fools  do. 

My  childhood  was  passed  with  a grandmoth- 
er ; that  is  to  say,  with  a lady  who  represented 
that  relative  to  me,  and  who  took  that  title  on 
herself.  She  had  no  claim  to  it,  but  I — being 
to  that  extent  a little  fool — had  no  suspicion  of 
her.  She  had  some  children  of  her  own  family 
in  her  house,  and  some  children  of  other  people. 
All  girls ; ten  in  number,  including  me.  We  all 
lived  together,  and  were  educated  together. 

I must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when 
I began  to  see  how  determinedly  those  girls 
patronized  me.  I was  told  I was  an  orphan. 
There  was  no  other  orphan  among  us ; and  I 
perceived  (here  was  the  first  disadvantage  of 
not  being  a fool)  that  they  conciliated  me  in  an 
insolent  pity,  and  in  a sense  of  superiority.  I 
did  not  set  this  down  as  a discovery,  rashly.  I 
tried  them  often.  I could  hardly  make  them 
quarrel  with  me.  When  I succeeded  with  any 
of  them,  they  were  sure  to  come,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  and  begin  a reconciliation.  I tried  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  I never  knew  them 
wait  for  me  to  begin.  They  were  always  for- 
giving me,  in  their  vanity  and  condescension. 
Little  images  of  grown  people ! 


One  of  them  was  my  chosen  friend.  I loved 
that  stupid  mite  in  a passionate  way,  that  she 
could  no  more  deserve,  than  I can  remember 
without  feeling  ashamed  of,  though  I was  but  a 
child.  She  had  what  they  called  an  amiable 
temper,  an  affectionate  temper.  She  could  dis- 
tribute, and  did  distribute,  pretty  looks  and 
smiles  to  every  one  among  them.  I believe 
there  was  not  a soul  in  the  place,  except  myself, 
who  knew  that  she  did  it  purposely  to  wound 
and  gall  me ! 

Nevertheless,  I so  loved  that  unworthy  girl, 
that  my  life  was  made  stormy  by  my  fondness 
for  her.  I was  constantly  lectured  and  dis- 
graced for  what  was  called  “trying  her;”  in 
other  words,  charging  her  with  her  little  per- 
fidy, and  throwing  her  into  tears  by  showing 
her  that  I read  her  heart.  However,  I loved 
her  faithfully ; and  one  time  I went  home  with 
her  for  the  holidays. 

She  was  worse  at  home  than  she  had  been  at 
school.  She  had  a crowd  of  cousins  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  we  had  dances  at  her  house, 
and  went  out  to  dances  at  other  houses ; and, 
both  at  home  and  out,  she  tormented  my  love 
beyond  endurance.  Her  plan  was  to  make 
them  all  fond  of  her,  and  so  drive  me  wild  with 
jealousy;  to  be  familiar  and  endearing  with 
them  all,  and  so  make  me  mad  with  envying 
them.  When  we  were  left  alpne  in  our  bed- 
room at  night,  I would  reproach  her  with  my 
perfect  knowledge  of  her  baseness;  and  then 
she  would  cry  and  cry,  and  say  I was  cruel,  and 
then  I would  hold  her  in  my  arms  till  morning, 
loving  her  as  much  as  ever,  and  often  feeling 
as  if,  rather  than  suffer  so,  I could  so  hold  ber 
in  roy  arms,  and  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  a river 
— where  I would  still  hold  her  after  we  were 
both  dead. 

It  came  to  an  end,  and  I was  relieved.  In 
the  family  there  was  an  aunt,  who  was  not  fond 
of  me.  I doubt  if  any  of  the  family  liked  me 
much ; but  I never  wanted  them  to  like  me,  be- 
ing altogether  bound  up  in  the  one  girl.  The 
aunt  was  a young  woman,  and  she  had  a serious 
way  with  her  eyes  of  watching  me.  She  was  an 
audacious  woman,  and  openly  looked  compas- 
sionately at  me.  After  one  of  the  nights  that  I 
hare  spoken  of,  I came  down  into  a green-house 
before  breakfast.  Charlotte  (the  name  of  my 
false  young  friend)  had  gone  down  before  me, 
and  I heard  this  aunt  speaking  to  her  about  me 
as  I entered.  I stopped  where  I was,  among  the 
leaves,  and  listened. 

The  aunt  said,  “Charlotte,  Miss  Wade  is 
wearing  yon  to  death,  and  this  must  not  con 
tinue.”  I repeat  the  very  words  I heard. 

Now,  what  did  she  answer?  Did  she  say, 
“ It  is  I who  am  wearing  her  to  death — I who 
am  keeping  her  on  a rack,  and  am  the  execu- 
tioner; yet  she  tells  me  every  night  that  she 
loves  mo  devotedly,  though  she  knows  what  I 
make  her  undergo  V'  No ; my  first  memorable 
experience  was  true  to  what  I knew  her  to  be, 
and  to  all  my  experience.  She  began  sobbing 
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and  weeping  (to  secure  the  aunt's  sympathy  to 
herself),  and  said,  “Dear  aunt,  she  has  an  un- 
happy temper ; other  girls  at  school  besides  I 
try  hard  to  make  it  better ; we  all  try  hard.” 

Upon  that  the  aunt  fondled  her,  as  if  she  had 
said  something  noble,  instead  of  despicable  and 
false,  and  kept  up  the  infamous  pretense  by 
replying,  “But  there  are  reasonable  limits,  my 
dear  love,  to  every  thing;  and  I see  that  this 
poor,  miserable  girl  causes  you  more  constant 
and  useless  distress  than  even  so  good  an  effort 
justifies.” 

The  poor,  miserable  girl  came  out  of  her  con- 
cealment, as  you  may  be  prepared  to  hear,  and 
said,  “ Send  me  home.”  I never  said  another 
word  to  either  of  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  but 
“Send  me  home,  or  I will  walk  home  alone, 
night  and  day  1” 

When  I got  home,  I told  my  supposed  grand- 
mother that  unless  I was  sent  away  to  finish  my 
education  somewhere  else,  before  that  girl  came 
back,  or  before  any  one  of  them  came  back,  I 
would  bum  my  sight  away,  by  throwing  myself 
into  the  fire,  rather  than  I would  endure  to  look 
at  their  plotting  faces. 

I went  among  young  women  next,  and  I 
found  them  no  better.  Fair  words  and  false 
pretenses ; but  I penetrated  below  those  asser- 
tions of  themselves  and  depreciations  of  me, 
and  they  were  no  better.  Before  I left  them,  I 
learned  that  I had  no  grandmother  and  no  re- 
cognized relation.  I carried  the  light  of  that 
information  both  into  my  past  and  into  my 
future.  It  showed  me  many  new  occasions  on 
which  people  triumphed  over  me,  when  they 
made  a pretense  of  treating  me  with  considera- 
tion or  doing  me  a service. 

A man  of  business  had  a small  property  in 
trust  for  me.  I was  to  be  a governess.  I be- 
came a governess  ; and  went  into  the  family  of 
a poor  nobleman,  where  there  were  two  daugh- 
ters— little  children,  but  the  parents  wished 
them  to  grow  up,  if  possible,  under  one  in- 
structress. The  mother  was  young  and  pretty. 
From  the  first,  she  made  a show  of  behaving  to 
me  with  great  delicacy.  I kept  my  resentment 
to  myself ; but  I knew  very  well  that  it  was  her 
way  of  petting  the  knowledge  that  she  was  my 
mistress,  and  might  have  behaved  differently  to 
her  servant  if  it  had  been  her  fancy. 

I say  I did  not  resent  it,  nor  did  I;  but  I 
showed  her,  by  not  gratifying  her,  that  I under- 
stood her.  When  she  pressed  me  to  take  wine,  I 
took  water.  If  there  happened  to  be  any  thing 
choice  at  table,  she  always  sent  it  to  me ; but  I 
always  declined  it,  and  ate  of  the  rejected 
dishes.  These  disappointments  of  her  patron- 
age were  a sharp  retort,  and  made  me  feel  in- 
dependent. 

I liked  the  children.  They  were  timid,  but, 
on  the  whole,  disposed  to  attach  themselves  to 
me.  There  was  a nurse,  however,  in  the  house, 
a rosy-faced  young  woman,  always  making  an 
obtrusive  pretense  of  being  gay  and  good-hu- 
mored, who  had  nursed  them  both,  and  who 
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had  secured  their  affections  before  I saw  them. 
I could  almost  have  settled  down  to  my  fate 
but  for  this  woman.  Her  artful  devices  for 
keeping  herself  before  the  children  in  constant 
competition  with  me  might  have  blinded  many 
in  my  place  ; but  I saw  through  them  from  the 
first.  On  the  pretext  of  arranging  my  rooms 
and  waiting  on  me  and  taking  care  of  my 
wardrobe  (all  of  which  she  did,  busily),  she  was 
never  absent  The  most  crafty  of  her  many 
subtleties  was  her  feint  of  seeking  to  make  the 
children  fonder  of  me.  She  would  lead  them 
to  me,  and  coax  them  to  me.  “ Come  to  good 
Miss  Wade,  come  to  dear  Miss  Wade,  come  to 
pretty  Miss  W’ade.  She  loves  you  very  much. 
Miss  Wade  is  a clever  lady,  who  has  read  heaps 
of  books,  and  can  tell  you  far  better  and  more 
interesting  stories  than  I know.  Come  and 
hear  Miss  Wade  1”  How  could  I engage  their 
attention,  when  my  heart  was  burning  against 
these  ignorant  designs  ? How  could  I wonder, 
when  I saw  their  innocent  faces  shrinking  away, 
and  their  arms  twining  round  her  neck  instead 
of  mine?  Then  she  would  look  up  at  me, 
shaking  their  curls  from  her  face,  and  say, 
“They’ll  come  round  soon,  Miss  Wade ; they’re 
very  simple  and  loving,  ma’am ; don’t  be  at  all 
cast  down  about  it,  ma’am” — exulting  over 
me  I 

There  was  another  thing  the  woman  did.  At 
times,  when  she  saw  that  she  had  safely  plunged 
me  into  a black  despondent  brooding  by  these 
means,  she  would  call  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  it,  and  would  show  them  the  difference 
between  herself  and  me.  “ Hush ! Poor  Miss 
Wade  is  not  well.  Don’t  make  a noise,  ray 
dears,  her  head  aches.  Come  and  comfort  her. 
Come  and  ask  her  if  she  is  better;  come  and 
ask  her  to  lie  down.  I hope  you  have  nothing 
on  your  mind,  ma’am.  Don’t  take  on,  ma’am, 
and  be  sorry !” 

It  became  intolerable.  Her  ladyship  my  mis- 
tress coming  in  one  day  when  I was  alone,  and 
at  the  height  of  feeling  that  I could  support  it 
no  longer,  I told  her  I must  go.  I could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  that  woman  Dawes. 

“ Miss  Wade ! Poor  Dawes  is  devoted  to  you ; 
would  do  any  thing  for  you!” 

I knew  beforehand  she  would  say  so ; I war 
quite  prepared  for  it ; I only  answered  it  was 
not  for  me  to  contradict  my  mistress ; I must 
go. 

“I  hope,  Miss  Wade,”  she  returned,  instantly 
assuming  the  tone  of  superiority  she  had  alwaya 
so  thinly  concealed,  “ that  nothing  I have  ever 
said  or  done  since  we  have  been  together  has 
justified  your  use  of  that  disagreeable  word, 
Mistress.  It  must  have  been  wholly  inadvert- 
ent on  my  part.  Pray  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

I replied  that  I had  no  complaint  to  make,  ei- 
ther of  my  mistress  er  to  my  mistress ; but,  I 
must  go. 

She  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  sat  dowir 
beside  me,  and  laid  her  hand  on  mine.  As  if 
that  honor  would  obliterate  any  remembrance  l 
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“ Miss  Wade,  I fear  you  are  unhappy,  through 
causes  over  which  I have  no  influence.”  » 

I smiled,  thinking  of  the  experience  the  word  . 
awakened,  and  said,  44  I have  an  unhappy  tem- 
per, I suppose.” 

44  I did  not  say  that.” 

44  It  is  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  any 
thing,”  said  L 

44  It  may  be ; but  I did  not  say  so.  What  I 
wish  to  approach  is  something  very  different. 
My  husband  and  I have  exchanged  some  re- 
marks upon  the  subject,  when  we  have  observed 
with  pain  that  you  have  not  been  easy  with  us.” 

“Easy?  Oh!  You  are  such  great  people, 
my  lady,”  said  I. 

44 1 am  unfortunate  in  using  a word  which  may 
convey  a meaning — and  evidently  does — quite 
opposite  to  my  intention.”  (She  had  not  ex- 
pected my  reply,  and  it  shamed  her.)  44 1 only 
mean,  not  happy  with  us.  It  is  a difficult  topic 
to  enter  on  ; but,  from  one  young  woman  to  an- 
other, perhaps — in  short,  we  have  been  appre- 
hensive that  you  may  allow  some  family  circum- 
stances of  which  no  one  can  be  more  innocent 
than  yourself,  to  prey  upon  your  spirits.  If  so, 
let  us  entreat  you  not  to  make  them  a cause  of 
grief.  My  husband  himself,  as  is  well  known, 
formerly  had  a very  dear  sister  who  was  not  in 
law  his  sister,  but  who  was  universally  beloved 
and  respected — ” 

.1  saw  directly  that  they  had  taken  me  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  woman,  whoever  she  was, 
and  to  have  that  boast  of  me  and  advantage  of 
me ; I saw,  in  the  nurse’s  knowledge  of  it,  an 
encouragement  to  goad  me  as  she  had  done ; and 
I saw,  in  the  children's  shrinking  away,  a vague 
impression  that  I was  not  like  other  people.  I 
left  that  house  that  night. 

After  one  or  two  short  and  very  similar  expe- 
riences, which  are  not  to  the  present  purpose,  I 
entered  another  family  where  I had  but  one  pu- 
j>il:  a girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter. The  parents  here  were  elderly  people: 
people  of  station  and  rich.  A nephew  whom 
they  had  brought  up,  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
the  house,  among  many  other  visitors ; and  he 
began  to  pay  roe  attention.  I was  resolute  in 
repulsing  him;  for  I had  determined  when  I 
went  there,  that  no  one  should  pity  me  or  con- 
descend to  me.  But  he  wrote  me  a letter.  It 
led  to  our  being  engaged. 

He  was  a year  younger  than  I,  and  young- 
looking  even  when  that  allowance  was  made. 
He  was  on  absence  from  India,  where  he  had  a 
post  that  was  soon  to  grow  into  a very  good  one. 
In  six  months  we  were  to  be  married,  and  were 
]to  go  to  India.  I was  to  stay  in  the  house,  and 
•was  to  be  married  from  the  house.  Nobody  ob- 
jected to  any  part  of  the  plan. 

I can  not  avoid  saying  he  admired  me ; but 
if  I could,  I would.  Vanity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  declaration,  for  his  admiration  worried 
me.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  it ; aqd  caused 
me  to  feel  among  the  rich  people  as  if  he  had 
bought  me  for  my  looks,  and  made  a show  of 


his  purchase  to  justify  himself.  They  appraised 
i me  in  their  own  minds,  I saw,  and  were  curious 
. to  ascertain  what  my  full  value  was.  I resolved 
that  they  should  not  know.  I was  immovable 
and  silent  before  them,  and  would  have  suffered 
any  one  of  them  to  kill  me,  sooner  than  I would 
have  laid  myself  out  to  bespeak  their  approval. 

He  told  me  I did  not  do  myself  justice.  I told 
him  I did,  and  it  was  because  I did  and  meant 
to  do  so  to  the  last  that  I would  not  stoop  to 
propitiate  any  of  them.  He  was  concerned  and 
even  shocked  when  I added  that  I wished  he 
would  not  parade  his  attachment  before  them  ; 
but  he  said  he  would  sacrifice  even  the  honest 
impulses  of  his  affection  to  my  peace. 

Under  that  pretense,  he  began  to  retort  upon 
me.  By  the  hour  together  he  would  keep  at  a 
distance  from  me,  talking  to  any  one  rather  than 
to  me.  I have  sat  alone  and  unnoticed  half  an 
evening,  while  he  conversed  with  his  young 
cousin,  my  pupil.  I have  seen  all  the  while,  in 
people’s  eyes,  that  they  thought  the  two  looked 
nearer  on  an  equality  than  he  and  I.  I have 
sat,  divining  their  thoughts,  until  I have  felt 
that  his  young  appearance  made  me  ridiculous, 
and  have  raged  against  myself  for  ever  loving 
him. 

For  I did  love  him  once.  Undeserving  as  he 
was,  and  little  as  he  thought  of  all  these  ago- 
nies that  it  cost  me — agonies  which  should  have 
made  him  wholly  and  gratefully  mine  to  his 
life's  end — I loved  him.  I bore  with  his  cousin’s 
praising  him  to  my  face,  and  with  her  pretend- 
ing to  think  that  it  pleased  me,  but  full  well 
knowing  that  it  rankled  in  my  breast — for  his 
sake.  While  I have  sat  in  his  presence  recall- 
ing all  my  slights  and  wrongs,  and  deliberating 
whether  I should  not  fly  from  the  house  at  once 
and  never  see  him  again — I have  loved  him. 

His  aunt  (my  mistress,  you  will  please  to  re- 
member) deliberately,  willfully,  added  to  my 
trials  and  vexations.  It  was  her  delight  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  style  in  which  we  were  to  live  in 
India,  and  on  the  establishment  we  should  keep, 
and  the  cotnpany  we  should  entertain,  when  he 
got  his  advancement.  My  pride  rose  against 
this  barefaced  way  of  pointing  out  the  contrast 
my  married  life  was  to  present  to  my  then  de- 
pendent and  inferior  position.  I suppressed  my 
indignation ; but  I showed  her  that  her  inten- 
tion was  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I repaid  her  an- 
noyances by  affecting  humility.  What  she  de- 
scribed would  surely  be  a great  deal  too  much 
honor  for  me,  I would  tell  her.  I was  afraid  I 
might  not  be  able  to  support  so  great  a change. 
Think  of  a mere  governess,  her  daughter’s  gov- 
erness, coming  to  that  high  distinction ! It 
made  her  uneasy,  and  made  them  all  uneasy, 
when  I answered  in  this  way.  They  knew  that 
I fully  understood  her. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  my  troubles  were  at 
their  highest,  and  when  I was  most  incensed 
against  my  lover  for  his  ingratitude  in  caring  as 
little  as  he  did  for  the  innumerable  distresses 
and  mortifications  I underwent  on  bis  account, 
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that  your  dear  friend,  Mr.  Gowan,  appeared  at 
the  house.  He  had  been  intimate  there  for  a 
long  time,  but  had  been  abroad.  He  understood 
the  state  of  things  at  a glance,  and  he  under- 
stood me. 

He  was  the  first  person  I had  ever  seen  in  my 
life  who  had  understood  me.  He  was  not  in 
the  house  three  times  before  I knew  that  he  ac- 
companied every  movement  of  my  mind.  In 
his  coldly  easy  way  with  all  of  them,  and  with 
me,  and  with  the  whole  subject,  I saw  it  clear- 
ly. In  his  light  protestations  of  admiration  of 
my  future  husband,  in  his  enthusiasm  regarding 
our  engagement  and  our  prospects,  in  his  hope- 
ful congratulations  on  our  future  wealth  and  his 
despondent  references  to  his  own  poverty — all 
equally  hollow,  and  jesting,  and  full  of  mock- 
ery— I saw  it  clearly.  He  made  me  feel  more 
and  more  resentful,  and  more  and  more  con- 
temptible, by  always  presenting  to  me  every 
thing  that  surrounded  me,  with  some  new  hate- 
ful light  upon  it,  while  he  pretended  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  best  aspect  for  my  admiration  and  his 
own.  He  was  like  the  dressed-up  Death  in  the 
Dutch  series ; whatever  figure  he  took  upon  his 
arm,  whether  it  was  youth  or  age,  beauty  or  ug- 
liness, whether  he  danced  with  it,  sang  with  it, 
played  with  it,  or  prayed  with  it,  he  made  it 
ghastly. 

You  will  understand,  then,  that  when  your 
dear  friend  complimented  me,  he  really  con- 
doled with  me ; that  when  he  soothed  me  under 
my  vexations,  he  laid  bare  every  smarting  wound 
I had ; that  when  he  declared  my  “ faithful 
swain”  to  be  u the  most  loving  young  fellow  in 
the  world,  with  the  tenderest  heart  that  ever 
beat,”  he  touched  my  old  misgiving  that  I was 
made  ridiculous.  These  were  not  great  serv- 
ices, you  may  say.  They  were  acceptable  to 
me,  because  they  echoed  my  own  mind,  and 
confirmed  my  own  knowledge.  I soon  began 
to  like  the  society  of  your  dear  friend  better 
than  any  other. 

When  I perceived  (which  I did,  almost  as 
soon)  that  jealousy  was  growing  out  of  this,  I 
liked  his  society  still  better.  Had  I not  been 
subjected  to  jealousy,  and  were  the  endurances 
to  be  all  mine  ? No.  Let  him  know  what  it 
was ! I was  delighted  that  he  should  know  it ; 
I was  delighted  that  he  should  feel  keenly,  and  I 
hoped  he  did.  More  than  that.  He  was  tame 
in  comparison  with  Mr.  Gowan,  who  knew  how 
to  address  me  on  equal  terms,  and  how  to  anat- 
omize the  wretched  people  around  us. 

This  went  on,  until  the  aunt,  my  mistress, 
took  it  upon  herself  to  speak  to  me.  It  'was 
scarcely  worth  alluding  to ; she  knew  I meant 
nothing ; but  she  suggested  from  herself,  know- 
ing it  was  only  necessary  to  suggest,  that  it 
might  be  better,  if  I were  a little  less  compan- 
ionable with  Mr.  Gowan. 

I asked  her  how  she  could  answer  for  what  I 
meant?  She  could  always  answer,  she  replied, 
for  my  meaning  nothing  wrong.  I thanked  her, 
but  said  I would  prefer  to  answer  for  myself, 


and  to  myself.  Her  other  servants  would  prob- 
ably be  grateful  for  good  characters,  but  I want- 
ed none. 

Other  conversation  followed,  and  induced  me 
to  ask  her  how  she  knew  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  a suggestion  to  me  to  have 
it  obeyed?  Did  she  presume  on  my  birth,  or 
on  my* hire?  I was  not  bought,  body  and  soul. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  her  distinguished 
nephew  had  gone  into  a slave-market  and  pur- 
chased a wife. 

It  would  probably  have  come,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  end  to  which  it  did  come,  but  she  brought 
it  to  its  issue  at  once.  She  told  me,  with  as- 
sumed commiseration,  that  I had  an  unhappy 
temper.  On  this  repetition  of  the  old  wicked 
injury,  I withheld  no  longer,  but  exposed  to  her 
all  I had  known  of  her  and  seen  in  her,  and  all 
I had  undergone  within  myself  since  I had  oc- 
cupied the  despicable  position  of  being  engaged 
to  her  nephew.  I told  her  that  Mr.  Gowan  was 
the  only  relief  I had  had  in  my  degradation ; 
that  I had  borne  it  too  long,  and  that  I shook 
it  off  too  late;  but  that  I would  see  none  of 
them  more.  And  I never  did. 

Your  dear  friend  followed  me  to  my  retreat, 
and  was  very  droll  on  the  severance  of  the  con- 
nection ; though  he  was  sorry,  too,  for  the  ex- 
cellent people  (in  their  way  the  best  he  had 
ever  met),  and  deplored  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing mere  house-flies  on  the  wheel.  He  protest- 
ed before  long,  and  far  more  truly  than  I then 
supposed,  that  he  was  not  worth  acceptance  by 
a woman  of  such  endowments,  and  such  power 
of  character ; but — well,  well ! — 

Your  dear  friend  amused  me  and  amused  him- 
self as  long  as  it  suited  his  inclinations;  and 
then  reminded  me  that  we  were  both  people  of 
the  world,  that  we  both  understood  mankind, 
that  we  both  knew  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
romance,  that  we  were  both  prepared  for  going 
different  ways  to  seek  our  fortunes  like  people 
of  sense,  and  that  we  both  foresaw  that  when- 
ever we  encountered  one  another  again  we 
should  meet  as  the  best  friends  on  earth.  So 
he  said,  and  I did  not  contradict  him. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I found  that  he 
was  courting  his  present  wife,  and  that  she  had 
been  taken  away  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  I hated 
her  then,  quite  as  much  as  I hate  her  now ; and 
naturally,  therefore,  could  desire  nothing  better 
than  that  she  should  marry  him.  But  I was 
restlessly  curious  to  look  at  her — so  curious  that 
I felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  few  sources  of  enter- 
tainment left  to  me.  I traveled  a little ; trav- 
eled until  I found  myself  in  her  society,  and  in 
yours.  Your  dear  friend,  I think,  was  not  known 
to  you  then,  and  had  not  given  you  those  signal 
marks  of  his  friendship  which  be  afterward  be- 
stowed upon  you. 

In  that  company  I found  a girl,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances of  whose  position  there  was  a singu- 
lar likeness  to  my  own,  and  in  whose  character 
I was  interested  and  pleased  to  see  much  of  the 
rising  against  swollen  patronage  and  selfishness, 
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calling  themselves  kindness,  protection,  benevo- 
lence, and  other  fine  names,  which  I have  de- 
scribed as  inherent  in  my  nature.  I often  heard 
it  said,  too,  that  she  had  “an  unhappy  temper.” 
Well  understanding  what  was  meant  by  the  con- 
venient phrase,  and  wanting  a companion  With 
a knowledge  of  what  I knew,  I thought  I would 
try  to  release  the  girl  from  her  bondage  and 
sense  of  injustice.  I have  no  occasion  to  tell 
you  that  I succeeded. 

We  have  been  together  ever  since,  sharing 
my  small  means. 


CHAPTER  LVm.—WHO  PASSES  BY  THIS  ROAD 
SO  LATE? 

Arthur  Clennam  had  made  his  unavailing 
expedition  to  Calais,  in  the  midst  of  a great 
pressure  of  business.  A certain  barbaric  Power 
with  valuable  possessions  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  had  occasion  for  the  services  of  one  or 
two  engineers,  quick  in  invention  and  determ- 
ined in  execution:  practical  men,  who  could 
make  the  men  and  means  their  ingenuity  per- 
ceived to  the  wanted  out  of  the  best  materials 
they  could  find  at  hand  ; and  who  were  as  bold 
and  fertile  in  the  adaptation  of  such  materials 
to  their  purpose  as  in  the  conception  of  their 
purpose  itself.  This  Power,  being  a barbaric 
one,  had  no  idea  of  stowing  away  a great  na- 
tional object  in  a Circumlocution  Office,  as 
strong  wine  is  hidden  from  the  light  in  a cellar 
until  its  fire  and  youth  are  gone,  and  the  labor- 
ers who  worked  in  the  vineyard  and  pressed  the 
grapes  are  dust.  With  characteristic  ignorance, 
it  acted  on  the  most  decided  and  energetic  no- 
tions of  How  to  do  it ; and  never  showed  the 
least  respect  for,  or  gave  any  quarter  to,  the 
great  political  science  How  not  to  do  it.  In- 
deed it  had  a barbarous  way  of  striking  the  lat- 
ter art  and  mystery  dead,  in  the  pereon  of  any 
enlightened  subject  who  practiced  it. 

Accordingly,  the  men  who  were  wanted  were 
sought  out  and  found:  which  was  in  itself  a 
most  uncivilized  and  irregular  way  of  proceed- 
ing. Being  found,  they  were  treated  with  great 
confidence  and  honor  (which  again  showed  dense 
political  ignorance),  and  were  invited  to  come 
at  once  and  do  what  they  had  to  do.  In  short, 
they  were  regarded  as  men  who  meant  to  do  it, 
engaging  with  other  men  who  meant  it  to  be 
done. 

Daniel  Doyce  was  one  of  the  chosen.  There 
was  no  foreseeing  at  that  time  whether  he  would 
be  absent  months,  or  years.  The  preparations 
for  his  departure,  and  the  conscientious  arrange- 
ment for  him  of  all  the  details  and  results  of 
their  joint  business,  had  necessitated  labor  with- 
in a short  compass  of  time,  which  had  occupied 
Clennam  day  and  night.  Ho  had  slipped  across 
the  water  in  his  first  leisure,  and  had  slipped  as 
quickly  back  again  for  his  farewell  interview 
with  Doyce. 

Him  Arthur  now  showed,  with  pains  and  care, 
the  state  of  their  gains  and  losses,  responsibil- 
ities and  prospects.  Daniel  went  through  it  all 


in  his  patient  manner,  and  admired  it  all  ex- 
ceedingly. He  audited  the  accounts  as  if  they 
were  a far  more  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
than  he  had  ever  constructed,  and  afterward 
stood  looking  at  them,  weighing  his  hat  over  his 
head  by  the  brims,  as  if  he  were  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  some  wonderful  engine. 

44  It's  all  beautiful,  Clennam,  in  its  regularity 
and  order.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  Nothing 
can  be  better." 

44 1 am  glad  you  approve,  Doyce.  Now,  as  to 
the  management  of  our  capital  while  you  are 
away,  and  as  to  the  conversion  of  so  much  of  it 
as  the  business  may  need  from  time  to  time — ” 
His  partner  stopped  him. 

44  As  to  that,  and  as  to  every  thing  else  of  that 
kind,  all  rests  with  you.  You  will  continue  in  all 
such  matters  to  act  for  both  of  us,  as  you  have 
done  hitherto,  and  to  lighten  my  mind  of  a load 
it  is  much  relieved  from." 

44  Though,  as  I often  tell  you,”  returned  Clen- 
nam,  44  you  unreasonably  depreciate  your  busi- 
ness qualities." 

44  Perhaps  so,”  said  Doyce,  smiling.  44  And 
perhaps  not.  Anyhow,  I have  a calling  that  I 
have  studied  more  than  such  matters,  and  that 
I am  better  fitted  for.  I have  perfect  confidence 
in  my  partner,  and  I am  satisfied  that  he  will 
do  what  is  best.  If  I have  a pre  judice  connect- 
ed with  money  and  money-figures,”  continued 
Doyce,  laying  that  plastic  workman's  thumb  of 
his  on  the  lappel  of  his  partner's  coat,  44  it  is 
against  speculating.  I don't  think  I have  any 
other.  I dare  say  I entertain  that  prejudice 
only  because  I have  never  given  my  mind  fully 
to  the  subject.” 

44  But  you  shouldn't  call  it  a prejudice,”  said 
Clennam.  44  My  dear  Doyce,  it  is  the  soundest 
sense.” 

44 1 am  glad  you  think  so,”  returned  Doyce, 
with  his  gray  eye  looking  kind  and  bright. 

44 It  so  happens,”  said  Clennam,  “that  just 
now,  not  half  an  hour  before  you  came  down, 
I was  saying  the  same  thing  to  Pancks,  who 
looked  in  here.  We  both  agreed,  that  to  travel 
out  of  safe  investments  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  common,  of 
those  follies  which  often  deserve  the  name  of 
vices.” 

44  Pancks !”  said  Doyce,  tilting  up  his  hat  at 
the  back,  and  nodding  with  an  air  of  confidence. 
44 Ay,  ay,  ay!  That's  a cautious  fellow !" 

44  He  is  a very  cautious  fellow  indeed,”  re- 
turned Arthur.  44  Quite  a spec  imen  of  caution.” 

They  both  appeared  to  derive  a larger  amount 
of  satisfaction  from  the  cautious  character  of 
Mr.  Pancks  than  was  quite  intelligible,  judged 
by  the  surface  of  their  conversation. 

44  And  now,”  said  Daniel,  looking  at  his  watch, 
44  ns  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  one,  my  trusty 
partner,  and  as  I am  ready  for  starting,  bag  and 
baggage,  at  the  gate  below,  let  mo  say  a last 
word.  I want  you  to  grant  a request  of  mine.” 

44  Any  request  you  can  make — except,”  Clen- 
nam was  quick  with  his  exception,  for  his  part- 
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Heris  face  was  quick  in  suggesting  it,  44  except 
that  I will  abandon  your  invention.” 

44  That's  the  requert,  and  you  know  it  is,"  said 
Doyce. 

44 1 say,  No,  then.  I say  positively,  No.  Now 
that  I have  begun,  I will  have  some  definite  rea- 
son, some  responsible  statement,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a real  answer,  from  those  people.” 

44  You  will  not,”  returned  Doyce,  shaking  his 
head.  44  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  never  will.” 

44  At  least,  I'll  try,”  said  Clennam.  44  It  will 
do  me  no  harm  to  try.” 

“I  am  not  certain  of  that,”  rejoined  Doyce, 
laying  his  hand  persuasively  on  his  shoulder. 
14  It  has  done  me  harm,  my  friend.  It  has  aged 
me,' tired  me,  vexed  me,  disappointed  me.  It 
does  no  man  any  good  to  have  his  patience  worn 
out,  and  to  think  himself  ill-used.  I fancy,  even 
already,  that  useless  attendance  on  delays  and 
evasions  has  made  you  something  less  elastic 
than  you  used  to  be.” 

44  Private  anxieties  may  have  done  that  for 
the  moment,”  said  Clennam,  “but  not  official 
harrying.  Not  yet  I am  not  hurt  yet.” 

44  Then  you  won’t  grant  my  request  ?” 

44  Decidedly,  No,”  said  Clennam.  44 1 should 
be  ashamed  if  I submitted  to  be  so  soon  driven 
out  of  the  field,  where  a much  older  and  a much 
more  sensitively  interested  man  contended  with 
fortitude  so  long.” 

As  there  was  no  moving  him,  Daniel  Doyce 
returned  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  and,  casting  a 
farewell  look  round  the  counting-house,  went 
down  stairs  with  him.  Doyce  was  to  go  to 
Southampton  to  join  the  small  staff  of  his  fal- 
low-travelers ; and  a coach  was  at  the  gate,  well 
furnished  and  packed,  and  ready  to  take  him 
there.  The  workmen  were  at  the  gate  to  see 
him  off,  and  were  mightily  proud  of  him.  44  Good 
luck  to  you,  Mr.  Doyce!”  said  one  of  the  num- 
ber. 44  Wherever  you  go,  they'll  find  as  they've 
got  a man  among  'em,  a man  as  knows  his  tools 
and  his  tools  knows,  a man  as  is  willing  and  a 
man  as  is  able,  and  if  that's  not  a man,  where 
is  a man  ?”  This  oration  from  a gruff  volunteer 
in  the  background,  not  previously  suspected  of 
any  powers  in  that  way,  was  received  with  three 
loud  cheers;  and  the  speaker  became  a distin- 
guished character  forever  afterward.  In  the 
midst  of  the  three  loud  cheers,  Daniel  gave 
them  all  a hearty  44  Good-by,  menl”  and  the 
coach  disappeared  from  sight,  as  if  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air  had  blown  it  out  of  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard. 

Mr.  Baptist,  as  a grateful  little  fellow  in  a posi- 
tion of  trust,  was  among  the  workmen,  and  had 
done  as  much  toward  the  cheering  as  a mere 
foreigner  could.  In  truth,  no  men  on  earth  can 
cheer  like  Englishmen,  who  do  so  rally  one  an- 
other's blood  and  spirit  when  they  cheer  in  earn- 
est, that  the  stir  is  like  the  rush  of  their  whole 
history,  with  all  its  standards  waving  at  once, 
from  Saxon  Alfred’s  downward.  Mr.  Baptist 
had  been  in  a manner  whirled  away  before  the 
onset,  and  was  taking  his  breath  in  quite  a scared 


condition  when  Clennam  beckoned  him  to  fol- 
low up  stairs,  and  return  the  books  and  papers 
to  their  places. 

In  the  lull  consequent  on  the  departure — in 
that  first  vacuity  which  ensues  on  every  separa- 
tion, foreshadowing  the  great  separation  that  is 
always  overhanging  all  mankind — Arthur  stood 
at  his  desk,  looking  dreamily  out  at  a gleam  of 
sun.  But  his  liberated  attention  soon  reverted  to 
the  theme  that  was  foremost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
began,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  dwell  upon 
every  circumstance  that  had  impressed  itself 
upon  his  mind,  on  the  mysterious  night  when 
he  had  seen  the  man  at  his  mother's.  Again 
the  man  jostled  him  in  the  crooked  street,  again 
he  followed  the  man  and  lost  him,  again  he 
came  upon  the  man  in  the  court-yard  looking  at 
the  house,  again  he  followed  the  man  and  stood 
beside  him  on  the  door-steps. 

“ 'Who  passca  by  this  road  bo  late  ? 

Compagnon  do  la  Majolainc : 

Who  posse*  by  thli  road  so  lato  ? 

Always  gay !” 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  that  he 
had  recalled  the  song  of  the  child’s  game,  of 
which  the  fellow  had  hummed  this  verse  while 
they  stood  side  by  side ; but  he  was  so  uncon- 
scious of  having  repeated  it  audibly,  that  he 
Started  to  hear  the  next  verse, 

14  Of  all  the  king's  knighta  ’tU  the  flower, 
Compagnon  do  la  Majolaine  ; 

Of  all  the  king’s  knights  ’tia  the  flower, 

Always  gay!” 

Cavalletto  had  deferentially  suggested  the 
words  and  tune,  supposing  him  to  have  stopped 
short  for  want  of  more. 

44  Ah  ! You  know  the  song,  Cavalletto  ?” 

44  By  Bacchus,  yes,  Sir ! They  all  know  it  in 
France.  I have  heard  it  many  times  sung  by 
the  little  children.  The  last  time  when  it  I 
have  heard,”  said  Mr.  Baptist,  formerly  Caval- 
letto, who  usually  went  back  to  his  native  con- 
struction of  sentences  when  his  memory  went 
near  home,  44is  from  a sweet  little  voice.  A 
little  voice,  very  pretty,  very  innocent.  Al- 
tro!” 

44  The  last  time  / heard  it,”  returned  Arthur, 
44  was  in  a voice  quite  the  reverse  of  pretty,  and 
quite  the  reverse  of  innocent.”  He  said  it 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  companion,  and 
added  to  himself,  repeating  the  man's  next 
words.  44  Death  of  my  life,  Sir,  it's  my  charac- 
ter to  be  impatient!” 

44  EH !”  cried  Cavalletto,  astounded,  and  with 
all  his  color  gone  in  a moment. 

44  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

44  Sir  1 You  know  where  I have  heard  that 
song  the  last  time  ?” 

With  his  rapid  native  action,  his  hands  made 
the  outline  of  a high  hook  nose,  pushed  his  eyes 
near  together,  dishevelled  his  hair,  puffed  out 
his  upper  lip  to  represent  a thick  mustache, 
and  threw  the  heavy  end  of  an  ideal  cloak  over 
his  shoulder.  While  doing  this,  with  a swift- 
ness incredible  to  one  who  has  not  watched  an 
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Italian  peasant,  he  indicated  a very  remarkable 
and  sinister  smile.  The  whole  change  passed 
over  him  like  a flash  of  light,  and  he  stood  in 
the  same  instant,  pale  and  astonished,  before 
his  patron. 

“In  the  name  of  Fate  and  wonder,”  said 
Clennam,  44  what  do  you  mean  ? Do  you  know 
a man  of  the  name  of  Blandois  ?” 

“ No !”  said  Mr.  Baptist,  shaking  his  head. 

“ You  have  just  now  described  a man  who 
was  by,  when  you  heard  that  song;  have  you 
not?” 

44  Yes !”  said  Mr.  Baptist,  nodding  fifty  times. 

44  And  was  he  not  called  Blandois?” 

44  No  I”  said  Mr.  Baptist  44  Altro,  Altro,  Al- 
tro,  Altro !”  He  could  not  reject  the  name  suf- 
ficiently, with  his  head  and  his  right  forefinger 
going  at  once. 

“Stay!”  cried  Clennam,  spreading  out  the 
handbill  on  his  desk.  4 4 Was  this  the  man? 
You  can  understand  what  I read  aloud  ?” 

“ Altogether.  Perfectly.” 

44  But  look  at  it,  too.  Come  here  and  look 
over  me,  while  I read.” 

Mr.  Baptist  approached,  followed  every  word 
with  his  quick  eyes,  saw  and  heard  it  all  out 
with  the  greatest  impatience,  then  clapped  his 
two  hands  flat  upon  the  bill  as  if  he  had  fierce- 
ly caught  some  noxious  creature,  and  cried, 
looking  eagerly  at  Clennam,  44  It  is  the  man ! 
Behold  him  1” 

44  This  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  me,”  said 
Clennam,  in  agitation,  44  than  you  can  imagine. 
Tell  me  where  you  knew  the  man.” 

Mr.  Baptist,  releasing  the  paper  very  slowly, 
and  with  great  discomfiture,  and  drawing  him- 
self back  two  or  three  paces,  and  making  as 
though  he  dusted  his  hands,  returned,  very 
much  against  his  will : 

44  At  Marsiglia — Marseilles.” 

44  What  was  he  ?” 

44 A prisoner,  and — Altro ! I believe  yes! — 
an,”  Mr.  Baptist  crept  closer  again  to  whisper 
it,  44 Assassin!” 

Clennam  fell  back  as  if  the  word  had  struck 
him  a blow ; so  terrible  did  it  make  his  mother's 
communication  with  the  man  appear.  Cavallet- 
to  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  implored  him,  with 
a redundancy  of  gesticulation,  to  hear  what  had 
brought  himself  into  such  foul  company. 

He  told  with  perfect  truth  how  it  had  come 
of  a little  contraband  trading,  and  how  he  had 
in  time  been  released  from  prison,  and  how  he 
had  gone  away  from  those  antecedents.  How, 
at  the  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Break 
of  Day  at  Chalons  on  the  Soane,  he  had  been 
awakened  in  his  bed  at  night,  by  the  same  as- 
sassin, then  assuming  the  name  of  Lagnier, 
though  his  name  had  formerly  been  Rigaud; 
how  the  assassin  had  proposed  that  they  should 
join  their  fortunes  together ; how  he  held  the 
assassin  in  such  dread  and  aversion  that  he  had 


fled  from  him  at  daylight,  and  how  he  had  ever 
since  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  seeing  the 
assassin  again  and  being  claimed  by  him  as  an 
acquaintance.  When  he  had  related  this,  with 
an  emphasis  and  poise  on  the  word  peculiarly 
belonging  to  his  own  language,  and  which  did 
not  serve  to  render  it  less  terrible  to  Clennam, 
he  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  pounced  upon 
the  bill  again,  and  with  a vehemence  that  would 
have  been  absolute  madness  in  any  man  of 
Northern  origin,  cried,  44  Behold  the  same  as- 
sassin ! Here  he  is !” 

In  his  passionate  raptures,  he  at  first  forgot 
the  fact  that  he  had  lately  seen  the  assassin  in 
London.  On  his  remembering  it,  it  suggested 
hope  to  Clennam  that  the  recognition  might  be 
of  later  date  than  the  night  of  the  visit  at  his 
mother’s ; but  Cavalletto  was  too  exact  and  clear 
about  time  and  place,  to  leave  any  opening  for 
doubt  that  it  had  preceded  that  occasion. 

44  Listen,”  said  Arthur,  very  seriously.  44  This 
man,  as  we  have  read  here,  has  wholly  disap- 
peared.” 

44  Of  it  I am  well  content !”  said  Cavalletto, 
raising  his  eyes,  piously.  44  A thousand  thanks 
to  Heaven ! Accursed  assassin !” 

44 Not  so,”  returned  Clennam;  “for,  until 
something  more  is  heard  of  him,  I can  never 
know  an  hour’s  peace.” 

“Hold,  Benefactor;  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  A million  of  excuses  1” 

44  Now,  Cavalletto,”  said  Clennam,  gently 
turning  him  by  the  arm,  so  that  they  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes.  44 1 am  certain  that  for 
the  little  I have  been  able  to  do  for  you,  yon 
are  the  most  sincerely  grateful  of  men.” 

44 1 swear  it !”  cried  the  other. 

44 1 know  it ! If  you  could  find  this  man,  or 
discover  what  has  become  of  him,  or  gain  any 
later  intelligence  whatever  of  him,  you  would 
render  me  a service  above  any  other  servi6e  I 
could  receive  in  the  world,  and  would  make  me 
(with  far  greater  reason)  as  grateful  to  you  as 
you  are  to  me.” 

44 1 know  not  where  to  look,”  cried  the  little 
man,  kissing  Arthur’s  hand  in  a transport  44 1 
know  not  where  to  begin.  I know  not  where  to 
go.  But,  courage ! Enough ! It  matters  not ! 
I go,  in  this  instant  of  time !” 

44  Not  a word  to  any  one  but  me,  Caval- 
letto.” 

44 Al-tro !”  cried  Cavalletto;  and  was  gone 
with  great  speed. 

By  an  oversight  of  the  Author’s,  which  he  did  not  ob- 
serve until  it  was  too  late  for  correction  in  the  number 
for  last  month,  the  name  Exqaud  is  used  in  the  fifty-third 
chapter  Instead  of  Blandois.  The  personage  in  the 
story  who  assumed  the  latter  name  is  habitually  known 
to  the  Author  by  the  former  as  his  real  one ; and  hence 
the  mistake.  It  la  set  right,  if  the  reader  will  have  the 
goodness  to  substitute  the  word  Blandois  for  Kioacd  in 
that  chapter  when  it  occurs.  The  chapter  commences 
on  page  636,  and  ends  on  page  MO. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

mHE  Thirty-Fourth  Congress  closed  its  regular 
X session  on  the  Sd  of  March.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  a resolution 
thanking  Mr.  Banks  for  the  able  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
Speaker.  Mr.  Aiken,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  leading  candidate  opposed  to  Mr.  Banks.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  M ‘Mullen,  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  others,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a vote 

of  119  to  35. The  new  Tariff  Bill  was  adopted  as 

a compromise  between  the  separate  bills  prepared 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  respectively.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed  is  to  effect 
an  adequate  reduction  in  the  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  discriminate  as  far  as  possible  in  fa- 
vor of  American  products  and  manufactures.  Un- 
der the  tariff  of  1846,  all  articles  upon  which  du- 
ties are  levied  are  divided  into  eight  classes.  The 
same  classes  are  preserved  in  the  main  in  the  new 
tariff.  The  following  table  will  show  the  general 
rate  of  reduction  in  the  duties : 


Class  A,  which  now  pays  100  per  ct,  will  pay  80  per  ct 
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Class  A,  upon  which  a reduction  of  60  per  cent, 
is  made,  consists  exclusively  of  distilled  spirits 
and  cordials.  Class  B,  on  which  the  reduction  is 
6 per  cent.,  includes  most  manufactured  articles  of 
wool  and  iron.  The  free  list  is  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  books  and  apparatus  imported  for  schools 
and  public  institutions;  fruits,  spices,  and  dye- 
stuffs ; tea  and  coffee ; unmanufactured  brass  and 
copper;  and  wool,  costing  not  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  Thi9  tariff,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  effect  a reduction  of  about  twenty  mil  ions  of 
dollars  in  the  revenue,  goes  into  effect  on  the  2d 
day  of  July  next.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  8 ; and  in  the  House  by  124  to  71. — 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Bill,  as  finally  passed,  pro- 
vides that  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  may 
amount  to  $70,000  per  annum  until  the  net  profits 
reach  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  which  it  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000 ; that  the  tariff  of  prices  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
British  Government;  that  the  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  be  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  w'ith  those  of  Great  Britain ; and  that 
Congress  may,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  term- 
inate the  contract  by  giving  one  year’s  notice. — 
The  House  Committee  on  Corruptions  reported  in 
effect  that  they  find  no  evidence  of  any  such  gener- 
al corrupt  combination  as  has  been  affirmed  to  ex- 
ist; that  these  charges  originated  from  men  who 
expected  to  make  money  by  creating  a belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  combinations ; they  find,  bow'- 
ever,  that  William  A.  Gilbert,  Francis  S.  Edwards, 
and  Orsamus  B.  Mattison,  all  members  of  the 
House  from  New  York,  and  William  W.  Welch,  a 
member  from  Connecticut,  had  been  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt practices,  in  connection  with  certain  specified 
measures,  and  recommended  their  expulsion  from 
the  House.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
House,  by  a large  majority,  decided  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Welch  the  alleged  corrupt  practices  were  not 


proved ; but  that  the  others  were  guilty.  While  the 
resolutions  for  their  expulsion  were  pending,  these 
three  members  sent  in  their  resignations,  at  the 
same  time  protesting  their  innocence  of  any  crime. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings.  In  conformity 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  House  also 
expelled  James  W.  Simonton  and  Francis  F.  C. 
Triplet  from  their  seats  os  reporters  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  used  cor- 
rupt means  to  secure  the  passage  of  certain  bills. 

The  Inauguration  of  James  Buchanan  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  President  left  his  home  at  Wheat- 
land  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  reached  Wash- 
ington early  on  the  3d.  At  noon  on  the  4th  he 
proceeded  from  his  hotel  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
which  had  been  filled  by  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  others  whose 
official  position  gave  them  the  privilege  of  en- 
trance. At  1 o’clock  the  President  proceeded  to 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  He  owed  his  election,  he 
said,  to  the  inherent  love  of  the  country  and  the 
Union,  which  still  animates  the  heart  of  the 
American  people,  whose  support  he  asked  in  sus- 
taining all  just  measures  calculated  to  perpetuate 
the  political  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  Having 
determined  not  to  become  a candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, he  should  have  no  motive  to  influence  his 
conduct  except  the  desire  ably  and  faithfully  to 
serve  his  country,  and  to  live  in  the  grateful  mem- 
ory of  his  countrymen.  He  congratulates  his 
countrymen  upon  the  quiet  submission  of  the  mi- 
nority to  the  will  of  the  majority,  after  a political 
contest  of  such  deep  and  vital  importance.  In  this 
principle — the  submission  of  the  minority  to  the 
majority — lay  the  true  solution  of  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery  in  the  Territories.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  peo- 
ple of  a Territory  have  the  right  to  decide  this 
question.  The  President’s  own  opinion  has  al- 
ways been  that,  according  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  the  proper  period  is  when  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  a Territory  is  such  as  to  justify  them 
in  forming  a Constitution,  with  a view  to  admis- 
sion as  a State  into  the  Union.  But,  says  Mr. 
Buchanan,  this  is  properly  a judicial  question,  the 
decision  of  which  rests  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now  pending, 
and  to  their  decision  he  shall  cheerfully  submit. 
It  is,  he  adds,  the  duty  of  the  government  to  se- 
cure to  all  citizens  the  right  of  expressing  by  their 
votes  their  opinion  in  the  matter ; and,  this  being 
accomplished,  they  should  be  left  to  decide  their 
ovrn  destiny  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  being  de- 
cided, no  other  important  point  remains  open  for 
adjustment,  since  it  is  agreed  by  all  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  slavery  in  the  States  is  bey  and 
the  reach  of  any  power  except  that  of  the  respect- 
ive States  themselves.  He  therefore  trusts  that 
the  long  agitation  on  this  subject,  which  has  pro- 
duced no  good,  but  much  harm,  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  Some,  he  says,  have  endeavored  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  Union,  presenting  estimates  of  the 
pecuniary  profits  which  would  result  to  certain 
sections  from  its  abolition.  These  are  all  errone- 
ous-taking into  account  only  this  low  and  narrow 
view  of  the  subject — since  a dissolution  would  put 
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an  end  to  the  great  internal  commerce,  now  free, 
upon  the  great  lines  of  internal  communication  of 
the  country.  But  this  sinks  into  insign iticance 
when  compared  with  the  great  evils,  which  he 
would  not  attempt  to  portray,  in  w'hich  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  would  involve  every  portion  of 
the  country.  The  President  next  refers  to  the  un- 
exampled fact  that  the  Government  is  embarrassed 
by  a revenue  largely  exceeding  its  wants,  and  to 
the  extravagant  legislation  and  corruption  likely 
to  arise  therefrom.  The  surplus,  he  says,  should 
be  appropriated  to  great  national  objects,  for  which 
a clear  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  ; 
such  as  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  increase  of  the  navy.  To  reduce  the  rev- 
enues to  the  required  sum,  it  was  necessary  to 
modify  the  tariff,  which  has  been  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  our 
own  domestic  manufactures.  The  public  lands, 
he  says,  are  an  important  trust,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  it  may  be  wise  to  grant  portions  of 
them  for  the  improvement  of  the  remainder ; our 
cardinal  policy  should  be,  to  reserve  as  large  a por-  , 
tion  as  possible,  at  a moderate  price,  for  actual  set- 
tlers, in  order  to  secure  homes  for  our  descendants, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  seek  our  shores  from 
abroad,  who  have  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  These,  he  says,  have 
proved  faithful  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  arc  en- 
titled, upon  becoming  citizens,  to  be  placed  on  a 
perfect  equalit}*  with  native-born  citizens.  The 
President  is  in  favor  of  a strict  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government.  Still,  he  believes  that 
Congress,  under  the  w'ar-making  power,  may  ap- 
propriate money  toward  the  construction  of  a mil- 
itary road,  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  State  or  Territory  from  foreign  inva- 
sion ; and  on  this  ground  he  argues  that  Congress 
should  aid  in  the  construction  of  a military  road 
to  the  Pacific,  since,  in  the  event  of  a war  with  a 
naval  power  stronger  than  our  own,  our  present 
access  to  California  and  Oregon  would  be  closed 
to  us.  He  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  aid  should  be  rendered.  In  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  the  President  urges  that  we 
should  cultivate  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship 
with  all  nations ; that  our  diplomacy  should  be 
direct  and  frank ; that  we  should  never  interfere 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  unless  required  so 
to  do  by  the  law  of  self-preservation ; and  that  we 
should  avoid  all  entangling  alliances.  We  have 
never,  he  says,  acquired  territory  except  by  fair 
purchase,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  by  the  determ- 
ination of  a brave,  kindred,  and  independent  peo- 
ple to  unite  their  destiny  with  our  own ; and  our 
past  history  forbids  that  we  should  in  future  ac- 
quire territory  unless  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
justice  and  honor;  and  all  our  acquisitions  have 
resulted  in  the  good  of  the  territories  acquired,  and 
every  commercial  nation  has  shared  in  this  benefit. 
—At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  oath  of 
affice  was  administered  to  the  President  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney. 

The  Cabinet  is  constituted  as  follows : 

See.  of  State Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 

See.  of  the  Treasury. . .Howell  Conn,  of  Georgia. 

See.  of  War John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 

See . of  the  Savy Isaac  Touchy,  of  Connecticut 

See.  of  the  Interior. . . .Jacob  Thompson,  of  MissiMippL 

Attorney-General Jeremiah  8.  Black,  of  Penn. 

Postmaster- General . . .Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tcnn. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  at 
length  given  its  decision  in  the  u Dred  Scott  Case/’ 


Scott  and  Harriot  his  wife  were  slaves  belonging 
to  Dr.  Emerson,  a surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army,  by  whose  consent  they  resided  for  some 
time  both  in  the  Free  State  of  Illinois,  and  at  Fort 
Snelling,  within  the  territory  in  which,  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude are  forever  prohibited.  In  1838  Scott  and  his 
wife  were  taken  by  their  master  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, where  they,  as  well  as  two  children  bom  to 
them,  have  ever  since  been  held  as  slaves.  They 
claim  their  freedom  on  the  ground  that  by  the  act 
of  their  master  they  were  brought  into  free  territory. 
The  Court  decided  against  their  claim.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  majority,  prepared  by  Chief  J ustice  Ta- 
ney,  decides  the  following  important  points : Ne- 
groes, whether  slaves  or  free,  are  not,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, citizeus  of  the  United  States ; The  ordinance 
of  1787  had  no  effect  subsequently  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  can  not  confer  citizen- 
ship or  freedom  upon  negroes ; So  much  of  the  Com- 
promise of  1820  as  undertook  to  give  freedom  and 
citizenship  to  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  is  void,  as  exceeding  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress;  The  rights  of  citizensemigrating 
to  the  Territories,  and  the  power  of  Congress  there- 
in, depend  on  the  general  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution ; And  Congress  can  not  delegate  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  any  powers  which  it  does  not 
itself  possess  under  the  Constitution;  The  legal  con- 
dition of  a slave  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  not  af- 
fected by  his  temporary  sojourn  in  any  other  State, 
but  on  his  return  his  condition  depends  on  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Tho  main  points  in  this 
decision  were  concurred  in  by  six  of  the  nine 
judges.  Judges  M*Lcan  and  Curtis  delivered 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  affirming  that  Congress 
has  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  after  hav- 
ing passed  a number  of  important  acts.  Among 
these  is  one  defining  and  punishing  the  crimes  of 
rebellion  against  the  territorial  laws;  and  another 
providing  for  a Convention  to  form  a State  Con- 
stitution. This  latter  Act  directs  that  on  the  third 
Monday  in  June  delegates  shall  be  elected  to  a Con- 
vention to  form  a State  Constitution ; all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  resided  three  months 
in  the  county  may  vote  for  delegates ; and  the 
Convention  is  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. Governor  Geary  vetoed  this  bill,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  contained  no  provision  for 
submitting  the  Constitution  to  be  framed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people ; and  because  he  consid- 
ered the  time  premature  for  the  erection  of  Kansas 
into  a State.  The  Legislature  by  a unanimous 
vote  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
so  that  it  is  now  a law.  It  will  be  observed  that 
by  its  provisions  no  person  arriving  in  tho  Terri- 
tory after  the  15th  of  March  can  have  any  voice  in 
forming  the  State  Constitution. 

Lord  Napier,  the  new  British  Minister,  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  5th  of  March. — Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  the  famous  Arctic  Navigator,  died  at  Ha- 
vana on  the  16th  of  February,  aged  only  thirty-two 
years.  His  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  hard- 
ships endured  during  his  last  voyage,  and  he  had 
visited  Cuba  in  the  hope  of  its  restoration.  After 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  Havana,  his  remains 
were  brought  to  this  country  for  interment.  Few 
men  have  acquired  so  much  distinction  at  an  age 
so  early;  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  deplored 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  intelligence  still  favors  the 
prospectof  the  permanency  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. A treaty  has  been  negotiated  by  our 
Minister,  Mr.  Forsyth,  with  the  Government,  of 
which  the  main  provisions  are  stated  to  be,  that  in 
consideration  of  certain  commercial  advantages  the 
United  States  are  to  loan  to  Mexico  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars;  of  which  three  millions  are  to  be  re- 
served to  meet  claims  of  American  citizens,  while 
the  remaining  twelve  are  to  be  applied  to  the  press- 
ing requirements  of  Mexico.  It  is  hoped,  should 
this  treaty  be  ratified,  that  President  Comonfort 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  success- 
fully. 

In  Peru  the  revolution  seems  likely  to  prove 
successful,  though  little  of  special  importance  has 
occurred  since  our  last. 

From  Nicaragua  the  general  tenor  of  the  reports 
is  decidedly  adverse  to  Walker,  though  the  accounts 
which  reach  us  are  unusually  contradictory;  and 
the  closing  of  the  Transit  Route  prevents  any  direct 
communication. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  opened  February  3.  The  Royal 
speech,  which  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
touches  briefly  upon  the  leading  political  transac- 
tions of  the  last  threemonths,  expressing  a confident 
trust  that  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Honduras  will  be 
successful  in  removing  all  cause  of  misunderstand- 
ing with  respect  to  Central  America.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  arose  in  the  Peers,  on  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  the  Earl  of  Derb}’  objected  to 
the  shadowy  nature  of  the  Royal  speech ; said  that 
Parliament  would  be  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  insist  on  the  termination  of  the  income  tax  in 
1860;  criticised  the  course  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  Persian  and  Chinese  wars ; said  that, 
as  regards  Naples,  the  cause  of  liberty  had  been 
played  with ; closing,  by  confessing  that  he  looked 
with  distrust  and  misgiving  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
foreign  relations.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Earl  Grey  con- 
demned the  Persian  war,  as  likely  to  throw  the 
Shah  into  the  arms  of  Russia ; and  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  to  the  effect  that  Parliament 
should  have  been  summoned  before  the  war  was 
commenced.  This  was  rejected  by  45  to  12. — In 
the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  criticised  the  course  of 
the  Government  at  great  length  ; affirming,  among 
other  things,  that  negotiations  had  been  carried  on 
with  Sardinia,  while  there  was  inexistence  a secret 
treaty,  guaranteeing  to  Austria  her  whole  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  Lord  Palmerston  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  treaty,  and  called  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  4‘  a romance.”  Mr.  Disraeli  reit- 
erated the  charge,  giving  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and 
offering  to  prove  from  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  Government  was  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. Lord  Palmerston  repeated  his  denial,  and 
said  that  the  only  foundation  for  such  a statement 
was  the  fact  that  early  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
when  there  was  some  probability  that  Austria 
would  join  the  Allies  against  Russia,  the  French 
Government  had  agreed  that  in  case  the  Austrian 
troops  were  removed  from  Italy,  France  would  not 
encourage  any  risings  in  Italy.  This  Convention, 
which  wras  only  temporary,  differed  materially  from 
a permanent  treaty,  and  moreover,  was  a dead  let- 
ter, since  Austria  failed  to  declare  war  against  Rus- 
sia. Mr.  Disraeli  affirmed  that  the  Convention 


was  still  in  force,  and  taunted  the  Government  with 
being  obliged  to  admit  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
his  statement.  Lord  Palmerston  retorted  bitterly, 
affirming  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  vainly  trying  to 
cover  an  ignominious  retreat. — In  the  Commons 
the  original  Address  having  been  slightly  modified 
by  words  qualifying  the  approval  of  the  proceedings 
in  China,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. — A commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  charter 
expires  in  1859.  Mr.  Roebuck  argued  in  favor  of 
taking  away  the  powers  of  the  Company,  which 
had  been  tyrannically  used,  and  had  prevented 
colonization  in  a very  important  part  of  British 
America.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubted  the  legality  of  the 
Company’s  title,  and  thought  it  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient to  continue  the  monopoly,  but  hoped  am- 
ple compensation  would  be  made  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company. 

FRANCE. 

The  Legislative  Chambers  were  opened  on  the 
16th  of  February  by  a speech  from  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  congratulates  the  country  on  the  res* 
toration  of  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
The  attention  of  Government  must  now,  he  says, 
be  directed  to  oppose  the  evils  from  which  a pro- 
gressive society  is  not  exempt.  Despite  war  and 
famine,  the  country  is  prosperous.  Since  the  res- 
toration of  the  empire  the  revenues  have  increased 
210,000,000  francs.  But  so  long  as  the  harvests 
are  insufficient,  there  must  be  much  suffering.  He 
trusts  that  science  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  inundations  of  last  year.  “In  France,  rivers, 
like  revolutions,  must  return  to  their  beds,  or  must 
not  leave  them.”  The  expenses  of  the  war  will  be 
met  by  loans  already  authorized,  and  no  deficiency 
is  anticipated  for  the  coming  year.  Taxation  is 
to  be  somewhat  reduced.  The  annual  contingent 
of  the  army  is  fixed  at  100,000  men,  which  is  20,000 
above  the  ordinary  calls  in  time  of  peace.  TVo- 
thirds  of  the  conscripts  will  remain  only  two  years 
in  the  ranks,  and  will  then  form  a reserve  which 
will  furnish  an  army  of  600,000  disciplined  men  on 
the  first  appearance  of  danger.  On  account  of  the, 
dearness  of  provisions  the  pay  of  the  lower  ranks 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  is  to  be  raised. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  to  establish  a line 
of  transatlantic  steamers.  Algeria  is  prosperous, 
and  a plan  is  under  consideration  to  transfer  thither 
the  convict  establishments  now  at  Guiana.  “ It 
was  a difficult  task,”  says  the  Emperor,  “ to  accus- 
tom the  country  to  new  institutions,  to  replace  the 
license  of  the  tribune,  and  the  exciting  contests 
which  brought  about  the  fall  or  the  rise  of  minis- 
tries, by  a free,  yet  calm  and  serious  discussion, 
was  a signal  service  rendered  to  the  country,  and 
even  to  liberty,  for  liberty  has  not  more  formidable 
enemies  than  the  outbursts  of  passion  and  the  vio- 
lence of  language.  Strong  in  the  support  of  the 
great  bodies  of  the  state  and  the  devotion  of  the 
army-— strong  especially  in  the  support  of  that  peo- 
ple which  knows  that  every  instant  of  my  life  is 
devoted  to  it  and  its  interests,  I foresee  for  our 
country  a future  full  of  hope.” 

THE  EAST. 

At  the  latest  official  dates  little  of  importance 
had  taken  place  at  Canton.  The  Chinese  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  destroying  the  foreign 
factories,  and  attempting  unsuccessfully  to  bum 
the  English  vessels  by  means  of  fire-ships  sent 
down  the  river.  The  English  fleet  held  undis- 
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puted  possession  of  the  stream,  and  the  Admiral 
was  apparently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops.  It  is  said  that  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived in  London  that  hostilities  have  been  re- 
commenced, and  that  Canton  has  been  totally 
destroyed.  — Mr.  Parker,  the  American  Com- 
missioner, has  issued  a circular  to  the  American 
merchants  and  citizens,  characterizing  the  reply 
made  by  the  Governor  to  his  own  dispatch  as 
manifesting  the  desire  to  evade  obligations,  mis- 
represent facts,  and  give  a wrong  interpreta- 
tions to  treaty  stipulations,  which  have  for  years 
characterized  the  correspondence  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioners.  He  discourages  any  attempt, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  revive  trade ; says 
that  more  ample  means  than  are  now  at  command 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the 
public  interests  of  the  United  States  in  China  ; 
and  says  that  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
relations  of  the  Five  Ports  is  an  event  yet  future. 

Beyond  the  capture  of  Bushire,  which  was  ef- 
fected with  a very  trifling  loss,  no  further  hostil- 
ities have  taken  place  in  Persia.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Shah  would  submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  English,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 


treaty  were  generally  believed  to  have  been  set- 
tled at  Paris.  But  the  tenor  of  the  latest  advices  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a prospect  that  the  negotiations 
will  fall  through,  and  that  the  Shah,  instigated  by 
Russia,  is  disposed  to  try  the  fortunes  of  a war. 

The  French  have  been  getting  up  an  affair  in 
Cochin  China.  The  captain  of  the  Corvette  Catmat 
presented  a letter  to  the  authorities  of  Touranne, 
which  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  attack  the  vessel.  The  cap- 
tain determined  to  anticipate  these  by  attacking 
the  city.  The  French  landed,  burst  open  the  gates 
by  a single  shot,  spiked  the  cannon,  wetted  the 
gunpowder,  and  returned  to  their  vessel  without 
loss.  The  natives  were  overawed,  made  humble 
apologies,  received  the  letters  with  the  utmost 
respect,  sent  on  board  an  abundance  of  provisions, 
and  were  much  surprised  at  the  punctuality  with 
which  payment  was  m4de \ expressing  themselves 
greatly  surprised  that  men  so  powerful  should  be 
so  just. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  war  announces  that  the 
armistice  concluded  with  the  Circassians  has  ex- 
pired, and  that  active  hostilities  in  the  Caucasus 
are  about  to  be  renewed. 


I'ittwtt]  Jjotirts. 


Stories  of  the  Island  World , by  Charles  Nord- 
hoff.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Mr. 
Nordhoff  is  a young  writer  who  has  already  at- 
tained a worthy  reputation  by  his  cordial  and  sin- 
cere narratives  of  maritime  experiences.  He  has 
seen  every  variety  of  sea-life,  from  the  artistic 
organization  of  a man-of-war  to  the  rough-and- 
tumble  arrangements  of  a Nantucket  whaler  ; and 
without  assuming  any  of  the  airs  of  authorship, 
has  given  a straightforward  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  several  little  volumes,  which  in  their  frank, 
confiding  naturalness,  are  not  without  something 
of  the  secret  charm  which  so  bewilders  all  classes 
of  readers  in  the  perusal  of  works  like  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Not  that  Mr.  Nordhoff  makes  use  of  any 
imagin&tive  touches  to  add  to  the  piquancy  of  his 
autobiographical  confessions,  but  he  has  the  rare 
gift  of  investing  every-day  realities,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  human  sympathy,  which  is  more  effect- 
ive than  the  most  dazzling  colors  of  romance. 
His  previous  volumes,  which  have  met  with  such 
a favorable  reception  in  this  country,  have  been 
reprinted  in  England,  and  welcomed  with  a more 
appreciative  recognition  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
American  productions.  The  work  before  us  is  alto- 
gether in  his  peculiar  line,  though  not  the  fruit  of  his 
personal  observation.  It  consists  of  historical  and 
descriptive  sketches  of  Borne  of  the  principal  islands 
in  various  seas,  drawn  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  presented  in  a style  of  modest  simplic- 
ity and  beauty.  In  its  copiousness  of  illustration, 
variety  of  instruction,  and  ease  of  expression,  it 
is  adapted  not  only  to  youthful  readers,  for  whom 
it  seems  to  have  been  primarily  intended,  but  to 
all  curious  lovers  of  lively  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion. 

Examples  from  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner.)  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
present  the  teachings  of  biography  in  a series  of 
simple  narratives,  describing  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  several  eminent  persons,  both  in  public 


and  private  stations  of  life.  It  has  taken  its  ex- 
amples from  a wide  range  of  experience,  com- 
mencing with  John  Wesley,  the  illustrious  leader 
of  the  great  religious  revival,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  closing  with  Mary  Ware,  the 
wife  of  a prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  hi  Mas- 
sachusetts. Among  the  other  subjects  of  the 
volume  we  find  the  names  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Bishop 
White,  Hannah  More,  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  work  is  stamped  on 
every  page  with  the  pure  moral  tastes,  the  ele- 
vated religious  sentiment,  and  the  tranquil  earn- 
estness, which  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
author. 

The  History  of  King  Richard  the  First , by  Jacob 
Abbott,  is  a continuation  of  the  pictorial  series 
of  juvenile  historical  works  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  presenting  a lively  narrative  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  lion-hearted  monarch,  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  appropriate  engravings. — 
Learning  about  Right  and  Wrong , by  the  same 
author,  completes  the  series  of  44  Harper’s  Picture 
Books  for  the  Nursery.”  It  seta  forth  the  first 
principles  of  practical  ethics,  in  a form  adapted  to 
the  youngest  capacity,  enlivening  its  lessons  with 
a succession  of  spirited  embellishments. 

Songs  and  Ballads , by  Sidney  Dyer.  The  high- 
est excellence  in  the  art  of  lyric  composition  is  of 
rare  attainment,  but  any  inferior  success  is  apt  to 
be  more  conspicuous  than  in  other  departments  of 
poetry.  Mr.  Dyer  has  a musical  ear,  a susceptible 
organization, and  an  evident  facility  of  versification 
— greater,  no  doubt,  than  is  usually  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  rarest  poetic  gifts.  His  songs 
are  of  a popular  character,  often  showing  a smooth 
rhythmical  flow,  and  inspired  by  a tender  and  ele- 
vated sentiment.  They  do  not, however, betray  that 
exquisite  felicity  of  thought  and  curious  skill  in  ex- 
pression which  distinguish  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ters of  song  in  our  language.  Still,  as  a whole, 
they  are  superior  to  most  of  the  fugitive  produc- 
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dons  of  the  day  in  this  kind,  and  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  permanent  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 
(Sheldon,  Blake  man,  and  Co.) 

The  Days  of  My  Lift  is  an  autobiographical  novel 
by  the  author  of  “ Margaret  Maitland/’  relating 
a series  of  domestic  vicissitudes  in  an  easy,  uncon- 
scious narrative,  which,  in  spite  of  the  improbable 
plot,  has  more  the  expression  of  real  life  than  of 
a passage  from  romance.  The  interest  of  the  sto- 
ry is  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  heroine,  whose 
fnmk  and  artless  relation  of  her  history  secures  a 
sympathy  with  her  fortunes,  and  compels  the  read- 
er to  listen  to  her  naive  recital  as  to  an  account  of 
private  experience.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Dana  and  Co.  have  published  an  important  work 
on  ecclesiastical  architecture,  containing  Designs 
for  Parish  Churches  in  the  three  styles  of  English 
Church  Architecture,  with  an  analysis  of  each  style, 
and  a review  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  periods  of 
English  Gothic  Architecture.  The  author  is  J. 
Coleman  Hart,  who  has  made  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  ample  materials  on  the  subject,  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  previous  writers,  and  has  pre- 
sented them  in  a systematic  and  convenient  shape. 
The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated  by  more  than  a 
hundred  lithographic  engravings. 

Sea  Spray , by  Martha  Wickham,  is  a new 
novel  of  American  domestic  life,  founded  on  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  a village  of  Long  Island. 
It  contains  several  natural  sketches  of  local  scen- 
ery and  manners,  but  the  narrative  is  often  diffuse, 
and  encumbered  by  a superfluity  of  moral  reflec- 
tions. The  plot,  also,  is  far-fetched,  and  though 
composed  of  not  impossible  occurrences,  is  singu- 
larly incongruous  with  the  character  and  position 
of  the  people  among  whom  the  scene  is  laid.  (Der- 
by and  Jackson.) 

Reading  without  Tears  is  the  quaint  title  of  a 
little  volume  purporting  to  set  forth  a “ pleasant 
method  of  learning  to  read.”  The  plan  is  an  in- 
genious one,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  The 
writer  is  favorably  known  on  both  sides  the  water 
as  the  author  of  “ The  Peep  of  Day,”  and  other  pop- 
ular works  of  a religious  cast  for  young  people. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Old  Haun,  the  Pawnbroker,  is  the  title  of  another 
of  the  stories  of  city  life  with  which  the  press  has 
recently  swarmed  to  satiety,  but,  both  in  its  liter- 
ary execution  and  its  moral  tone,  is  superior  to 
many  that  have  fluttered  into  an  ephemeral  noto- 
riety. The  plot  exhibits  considerable  ingenuity 
in  its  development,  although  it  is  neither  original 
nor  striking  in  its  construction.  The  pawnbroker’s 
character  is  prefigured  by  his  ill-sounding  name, 
and  the  interest  of  the  story  turns  on  his  successive 
villainies,  which  are  brought  into  effective  contrast 
with  the  admirable  qualities  of  other  personages 
in  the  story.  Without  any  unnatural  or  melodra- 
matic situations,  the  narrative  is  animated,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  is  written  in  a neat  and  agree- 
able style.  (Rudd  and  Carleton.) 

Duties , Tests , and  Comforts , by  Rev.  Dayton 
E.  Reed.  (Published  by  Higgins  and  Perkinpine, 
Philadelphia.)  The  leading  idea  which  pervades 
this  volume  is  the  application  of  religious  prin- 
ciple to  the  common,  every-day  concerns  of  life. 
It  views  Christianity  mainly  in  its  ethical  bear- 
ings, dwelling  more  on  the  duties  which  it  en- 
joins than  the  privileges  which  it  proclaims,  and 
enforcing  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  conse- 
crate their  persons  and  their  property,  their  time 


and  their  talents,  to  the  divine  service.  The 
standard  of  action  which  it  presents  is  of  the  most 
elevated  character — too  much  so  for  general  adop- 
tion, with  the  prevailingly  low  and  selfish  aims  of 
society,  which  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  love  of  the  world ; but  the  earnest  and  glow- 
ing appeals  of  the  author  administer  a stirring  re- 
buke to  inconsistency  in  religion,  and  can  not  fail 
to  make  a deep  impression  on  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  author  makes  no  pretension  to  liter- 
ary culture ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
rhetoric  is  often  more  energetic  than  refined.  Nor 
does  he  always  abstain  from  statements  of  uncer- 
tain authority,  and  which  address  the  fancy  more 
strongly  than  the  reason.  The  volume  is  intro- 
duced by  a well-written  preface,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  M‘Clintock,  highly  commending  its  spirit  and 
execution. 

Morals  for  the  Young , by  Emma  Willard,  is  a 
tribute  of  affectionate  counsel  to  the  numerous 
pupils,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  who  have  re- 
ceived their  early  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
author.  It  sets  forth  the  main  principles  of 
Christian  morals  in  a systematic  form,  accom- 
panied with  a variety  of  illustrative  anecdotes 
and  incidents.  The  volume  is  executed  with 
ability,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) 

Memorial  Papers  is  the  title  of  a volume  con- 
taining the  Circular  and  Questions  of  an  Episcopal 
commission  appointed  by  the  General  Convention, 
in  1853,  to  consider  and  report  on  “ the  posture  of 
the  Church  in  relation  to  the  great  moral  and  so- 
cial necessities  of  the  day.”  It  also  includes  the 
Report  of  the  commission,  the  individual  contri- 
butions of  its  members,  Bishops  Doane,  Potter, 
Burgess,  and  Williams,  and  various  communica- 
tions from  eminent  Episcopal  divines  and  others. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  the  work  are  of  general 
interest  to  all  Christians.  They  relate  to  the 
questions  of  religious  education,  of  increasing  the 
influence  and  attractiveness  of  public  w orship,  and 
of  securing  the  more  active  co-operation  of  the 
laity  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  w orld.  Al- 
though regarded  in  their  immediate  connection 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  principles  involved 
concern  all  churches,  and  earnest  men  of  every  re- 
ligious persuasion.  The  volume  is  filled  w ith  im- 
pressive and  valuable  suggestions ; but  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  its  chief  interest  wTill  be  found  in  the 
illustrations  w hich  it  presents  of  the  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  day.  (E.  H.  Butler  and  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  Science  of  Logic , by  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan. 
(Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.)  In  this  work 
the  subject  of  logic  is  considered  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  as  involving  an  exposition  of  the 
universal  laws  of  thought,  and  not  merely  an  analy- 
sis of  tlie  principles  of  reasoning.  According  to  Dr. 
Mahan  it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  logic  to  tar- 
nish valid  criteria  for  determining  the  soundness 
of  the  premises  in  a process  of  reasoning,  no  less 
than  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  In 
this  view  he  is  sustained  by  the  eminent  authority 
of  Kant  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  although  it 
has  a learned  and  able  opponent  in  Archbishop 
Whately.  The  subject  is  treated  with  acuteness 
and  force  by  Dr.  Mahan,  and  in  compactness  of 
style,  precision  of  statement,  and  dignity  of  illus- 
tration, we  notice  a marked  improvement  on  his 
previous  contributions  to  intellectual  science. 
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Destiny  of  the  mechanic  arts.-— The 

Mechanic  Arts  have  been  constantly  rising  in 
power  and  importance,  especially  within  the  last 
half  century  ; yet,  with  all  our  alleged  utilitarian- 
ism, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  their  destiny  is 
still  inadequately  estimated,  and  that  the  future  is 
to  open,  within  the  machine-shop  and  the  labora- 
tory, wonders  that  shall  throw  the  old  magic  into 
the  shade.  It  is,  indeed,  common  enough  to  con- 
sider the  bearings  of  mechanism  upon  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  our  race,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
common  to  consider  its  bearings  upon  the  social, 
and  moral,  and  religious  destiny  of  mankind.  We 
propose  now  to  carry  out  some  previous  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  American  Invention,  and  give 
some  hints  of  the  more  ideal  relations  of  the  useful 
arts. 

I.  Consider  the  arts  in  question  as  illustrating 
the  mind  of  God.  They  are  founded  upon  a science 
which  explains  the  supreme  wisdom  shown  in  the 
architecture  of  the  universe.  What  is  mechanical 
science  but  the  doctrine  of  forces — of  forces  in  rest 
and  in  motion — or  statics  and  dynamics,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  schools?  Almost  every 
structure  combines  the  principles  of  both,  for  even 
the  simplest  lever  must  have  a point  of  rest  as  well 
as  an  arm  of  motion.  IIow  much  is  comprehended 
in  this  simple  definition,  “ Force  in  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion.” Does  it  not  bring  the  whole  universe  be- 
fore us,  in  its  balance  and  its  movements — enable 
us  to  read  the  great  plan  of  nature  wisely — see  the 
Maker’s  power  alike  in  the  repose  and  the  activity 
of  creation — and  to  rise,  step  by  step,  from  the 
statical  and  dynamical  arrangements  of  matter,  to 
the  contemplation  of  that  Sovereign  Mind  who  is  at 
once  the  eternal  rock  and  the  all-pervading  energy 
— and  who  has  stamped  his  attributes  of  stability 
and  force,  in  some  measure,  upon  all  created  things  ? 
Sure  it  is,  that  the  great  philosophers  of  nature  have 
been  chief  names  in  mechanical  science  ; and  think- 
ers like  Newton  and  Galileo  have  seen  in  the  starry 
heavens  principles  of  motion  and  equilibrium  that 
have  given  new  and  wonderful  aids  to  the  practi- 
cal arts. 

Look  beyond  the  mero  definition  to  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  science  itself ; and  in  these,  by 
themselves  and  in  their  union,  we  find  ever-in- 
creasing marks  of  the  divine  Word  to  which  they 
belong.  We  enter  at  once  the  realm  of  ideas — 
ideas  of  pure  number  and  relation,  which  pervado 
nature  and  become  natural  laws.  The  science  of 
number  and  figure,  or  of  mathematics,  which  meas- 
ures the  quantity  and  direction  of  forces,  interprets 
the  divine  reason  in  declaring  principles  and  pro- 
cesses, which  would  be  none  the  less  true  although 
no  particle  of  matter  existed  to  test  their  correct- 
ness. The  vast  forces  of  the  universe  move  and 
rest  according  to  laws  of  number  and  figure.  So 
nature  answers  to  the  ideas  of  pure  mind  given  of 
God  to  man  in  the  laws  of  calculation,  as  in  the 
light  she  answers  to  the  eye,  and  in  sound  to  the 
ear.  The  science  which  men  apply  to  their  mech- 
anism is  in  harmony  'with  the  external  universe, 
and  may  be  applied  to  its  phenomena — whether  to 
the  rise  of  a drop  of  water  in  a capillary  tube,  or 
the  swell  of  the  ocean  tides,  the  vibrations  of  a 
musical  chord,  or  the  oscillations  of  a planet. 

When  the  science  of  nature,  w hether  in  relation 
of  its  masses — that  is,  in  physics— or  the  affinities  of 
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its  elements — that  is,  in  chemistry— is  combined 
with  the  science  of  number  and  figure,  mechanical 
science  is  the  result.  Then  it  appears  in  wThat  won- 
derful harmony  the  forces  of  the  material  world 
move  by  ideal  laws;  and  art,  when  wise,  only 
copies  nature,  as  in  her  marches  and  her  halts  she 
follows  the  sublime  music  of  the  spheres.  Does 
an}'  one  scoff  at  this  idea,  and  treat  the  formulas  of 
science  as  mere  theory  or  dull  abstractions,  and  de- 
mand something  practical,  some  actual  effect,  in- 
stead of  ideal  principles?  Just  as  wisely  might 
some  illiterate  clown  enter  the  choir  of  any  church, 
and,  trampling  on  the  musical  score  w'liich  guides 
the  organist,  cull  for  music.  The  instrument  il- 
lustrates the  notation  as  art  illustrates  science.  A 
skilled  hand  travels  the  keys,  and  lo ! the  strange 
ciphers  of  Beethoven  or  Haydn  are  sounds,  and 
flood  the  air  with  melody.  So  the  forces  of  nature 
and  art  interpret  the  rules  and  formulas  of  science. 

The  pagc9  of  our  Bowditch,  in  his  “ Celestial  Me- 
chanics,” are  forbidding  to  the  look,  but  the  stars 
sing  them  as  they  shine.  The  formulae  of  Poisson 
and  Hamilton  are  Egyptian  darkness  to  the  unprac- 
ticed reader,  but  the  facts  of  nature  kindle  them 
into  light,  and  all  forces  move  at  their  order,  and 
pause  at  their  command.  So  surely  does  mechan- 
ical science  interpret  nature  and  its  Maker’s  mind. 

We  hear  the  Amen  of  Nature  to  the  creed  of  man; 
the  outw'ard  w'orld  responds  to  mental  law's ; deep 
answers  unto  deep,  as  God  through  the  universe 
answers  to  his  oracles  in  man.  To  w hatever  mate- 
rial force  wc  may  appeal  that  response  is  still  heard, 
wrhether  in  the  simplest  lever  or  the  radius  of  the 
farthest  planet,  the  path  of  a ship  or  the  curve  of 
an  arch,  the  rotations  of  a balance-wheel  or  the 
movements  of  the  worlds. 

Pass  from  the  science  to  the  art,  and  consider  a 
moment  how  this  interprets  the  mind  of  God.  The 
art  has  given  the  instruments  which  bring  down 
the  heavens  to  our  gaze,  and  expand  each  atom  of 
earth  into  a world  ; it  has  carried  the  w ritten  Word 
of  God  to  every  realm  of  the  globe,  and  stands 
ready  with  its  iron  steeds  and  oarsmen  to  convey 
us  to  any  beauty  or  sublimity  of  nature  that  bears 
most  signally  the  Maker’s  mark.  It  has  taught  us 
newr  reverence  for  the  mechanism  of  creation;  to 
find  new  winders  in  the  architecture  of  rocks  and 
trees;  to  sec  a divine  w'isdora  in  the  structure  of 
the  ant  and  the  bee.  It  has  made  man  feci  anew 
the  mystery  of  his  own  mechanism — of  that  world 
in  miniature,  the  microcosm  of  the  human  frame, 
that  temple  made  to  be  the  shrine  of  God.  What 
a living  miracle  is  the  body ! The  head,  the  heart, 
the  hand,  the  step,  the  rhythmic  motion  of  each 
and  all,  the  uniformity  in  variety,  the  adaptation 
of  each  part  to  the  wrholc — such  balance,  such  force ! 
Anatomy  itself  becomes  lyrical ; and  under  stich 
teachers  as  Harvey  and  Bell  our  pulses  seem  to 
beat  like  cymbals,  and  our  nerves  thrill  like  harp- 
strings  in  anthems  to  the  Former  of  our  bodies  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

IT.  Would  we  carry  further  these  illust rations 
of  the  mind  of  God,  pass  to  the  second  general  con- 
sideration, and  view  these  arts  as  enlarging  the 
powers  of  man ; for  man  has  created  nothing,  but 
has  only  been  using  the  materials  given  him  bv  the 
Creator.  We  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  exhibi- 
tions of  vast  power.  There  is  sublimity  in  seas 
and  mountains — in  great  armies  and  navies — in 
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bold  enterprises  and  grand  achievements.  Is  there 
not  grandeur  in  the  results  and  processes  of  the  use- 
ful arts  ? The  plainest  and  most  obvious  facts  rise 
into  sublimity  the  moment  we  truly  reflect  upon 
them.  What  vast  powers  of  production,  and  dis- 
tribution, and  adaptation,  are  starting  up  all  around 
us ! Tljp  histor}’  of  the  human  race  might  be  pret- 
ty well  written  by  describing  the  past  and  present 
uses  of  a single  material — that  which  makes  sword 
and  plow-share,  spear  and  pruning-hook.  Its  his- 
tory tells  the  whole  tale  of  the  progress  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization;  and  man  is  still  writing 
with  an  iron  pen  the  living  epic  of  his  destiny.  He 
has  learned  now  so  to  take  it  from  the  mine  and  fit 
it  for  the  smith,  that  one  man  is  at  least  as  capable 
as  thirty  men  ignorant  of  modem  arts.  Under  the 
hands  of  the  smith  and  mechanician  he  has  worked 
this  metal  into  such  various  and  cunning  forms 
that  one  arm  is  as  a thousand,  and  any  community 
of  a thousand  men  can,  in  many  respects,  do  the 
work  of  old  done  by  millions — nay,  can  do  man}' 
things  which  the  whole  population  of  the  globe 
combined  could  not  do  a single  century  ago.  Con- 
sider the  offices  of  iron  now,  in  tilling  the  soil, 
in  weaving  cloth,  in  transporting  merchandise, 
persons,  or  thoughts ; in  providing  new  adapta- 
tions of  power  to  the  hands,  senses,  and  mind  of 
man — what  a world  of  energy  is  opened  to  us  at 
once — how  mighty  is  the  commentary  furnished  b}' 
the  peaceful  arts  upon  the  ancient  promise  that  the 
sword  shall  be  turned  into  the  plow-share,  and  the 
spear  into  the  pruning-hook ! That  element  which, 
of  old,  was  but  another  name  for  the  instrument  of 
bloodshed,  has  become,  in  some  way,  the  ally  of 
every  truth  and  the  instrument  of  ever}'  blessing. 
In  the  magnet,  it  points  out  a safe  path  on  the 
ocean ; in  the  woodman's  axe,  it  rings  through  the 
wilderness  tho  reunite  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion ; in  faithful  channels  it  bears  living  water  to 
our  homes ; and  in  trusty  tubes  holds  light  for  ev- 
ery wayfarer’s  guidance  in  the  city  streets,  and 
turns,  in  its  benignant  round,  the  revolving  lamp 
that  guides  the  storm-tossed  vessel  home ; it  smooths 
and  floors  the  highways  that  almost  annihilate  dis- 
tance, and  gives  us  steeds  and  oarsmen  who  wait 
our  bidding  to  bear  us  whither  we  will ; it  crushes 
rocks  like  snow,  and  thrills  with  music  in  the  | 
strings  of  harp  and  piano  like  a living  soul ; it 
points  its  finger  heavenward,  and  disarms  the 
storm  of  its  terrors ; it  spreads  its  threads  over  the 
continent,  and  the  dead  earth  becomes  a sensorium 
of  living  thought.  Does  not  this  element  glorify 
God  while  it  enlarges  the  powers  of  man  ? Is  not 
man  now  called  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
u iron  age”  and  “ iron  hand  ?”  The  iron  age  should 
be  one  of  beneficence,  and  the  iron  hand  must  be, 
and  in  a great  measure  now  is,  the  almoner  of  the 
divine  bounty — feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  enlightening  the  ignorant,  lifting  up  the  j 
downcast,  overthrowing  w'alls  of  international 
jealousy,  and  teaching  peace  and  unity  to  the  na- 
tions. It  looks  very  much  as  if  this  metal,  wisely 
used  in  arts  of  peace,  were  to  fulfill,  on  a grand 
scale,  the  office  figuratively  claimed  for  one  of  its 
uses  in,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  figure  of  modem 
oratory  : “ I conspire  with  the  insurgents?”  asked 
Lamartine.  “ Yes,  I have  done  so  as  the  electric 
rod  conspires  with  the  lightning.” 

We  have  used  but  a single  illustration  of  the 
new  powers  that  are  secured  to  mankind  by  the 
mechanic  arts.  Illustrations  without  number 
might  be  given,  showing  their  bearing  upon  the 


poetry  as  well  as  the  prose  of  life ; as  ministering 
to  beautiful  tastes  and  elevated  affections,  as  well 
as  to  homely  utilities.  It  is  needless  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  commonplaces  now  in  every  mouth 
and  newspaper.  We  do  better  by  thinking  some- 
what of  the  tendency  of  all  this  progress. 

III.  Must  there  not  be  some  providential  plan 
behind  the  vast  array  of  forces  thus  developed  by 
man  ? Surely  grave  memory  steps  forward  at  once 
as  the  sister  of  hope,  and  points  to  the  past  as  the 
harbinger  of  the  future.  The  arts  have  been,  and 
are  to  be  yet,  more  than  ever  providential  agencies 
to  bring  men  into  truer  relations  with  the  kingdom 
of  God.  All  history  shows  that  mankind  have  al- 
ways advanced  by  the  instruments  of  power  with- 
in their  reach,  and  that  the  noblest  ideas  remain 
idle  unless  set  to  work  through  appropriate  means. 
The  Gospel  itself  seemed  to  wait  for  the  Greek 
language  and  the  Roman  roads ; the  Reformation 
waited  for  the  printing-press,  while  feudalism  fell 
before  the  chemist  and  armorer,  when  castles  and 
coats  of  mail  were  as  clay  beneath  the  shots  of 
musket  and  cannon.  Nay,  stand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history  and  mark  the  lead- 
ing powers  that  have  wrought  such  signal  changes, 
and  straightway  plain  facts  kindle  into  prophecies. 
Before  the  gateway  of  that  hall  of  historic  wonders 
into  which  Christendom  for  three  centuries  has 
been  passing,  and  where,  as  we  press  on,  each  year 
is  adding  some  new  marvel,  and  prompting  the 
question,  “What  next?”  “What  next?”  as  the 
vail  before  some  unexplored  recess  is  beginning  to 
quiver — before  that  gateway  stand  in  our  imagin- 
ation three  forms  who  have  given  the  chief  impulse 
to  modem  history.  Central  stands  a stout  figure 
that  can  not  easily  be  mistaken ; in  his  hand  he 
holds  an  open  Bible,  and  at  his  feet,  among  a pile 
of  controversial  folios,  may  be  seen  a scroll  bear- 
ing the  title,  “Address  to  the  Princes  and  Magis- 
trates of  Germany  in  Behalf  of  Common  Schools.” 
On  one  side  of  him  stands  a manly  figure  with  & 
face  blending  the  refinement  of  the  gentleman  with 
the  daring  of  the  sailor,  and  you  hardly  need  look 
upon  the  compass  and  helm  before  him  to  fix  his 
triumphs  upon  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  stands 
one  with  far  less  imposing  air,  yet  with  the  inbred 
j dignity  characteristic  of  intelligent  industry,  as 
he  rests  his  arm  upon  the  lever  of  the  printing- 
press.  These  are  the  three.  Y’ou  know  them  at 
once.  Luther,  Columbus,  Guttemberg  — heroes 
indeed — under  God  arbiters  of  modern  history — 
representing  severally  the  opened  Bible,  the  New 
World,  the  Printing-press  — powers  that  have 
brought  all  progress  in  their  train.  Luther  and 
Columbus  have  been  named  perhaps  often  enough 
as  providential  men.  Ever}'  free  thought  seems 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  great  Reformer,  and 
ever}'  ocean-wave  to  murmur  the  requiem  of  the 
j daring  Navigator.  But  the  day  of  the  inventor's 
honor  is  yet  to  come.  Reverently  we  may  pause 
before  the  statue  of  the  hero  of  less  stately  mien, 
and  then  cross  the  threshold  to  trace,  in  the  won- 
ders of  mechanism  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer, 
providential  agencies  which  unite  with  religion 
and  commerce  to  work  out  the  future  of  mankind. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  He,  whose  is  the  earth 
and  the  fullness  thereof,  is  preparing  larger  meas- 
ure of  health  and  plenty  for  mankind?  We  can 
not  join  with  the  atheistic  cry  of  those  who  are 
proclaiming  the  doom  of  religion  and  the  triumph 
of  materialism — whose  motto  is,  “ Down  with  all 
dreams  of  God  and  things  spiritual ! the  age  for 
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the  rights  of  the  body,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
senses  has  come !”  We  can  not  do  it,  precisely 
because  we  look  for  the  better  welfare  of  the  body 
and  its  interests  through  means  given  by  God, 
and  well  used  only  when  used  in  piety  and  charity, 
or  religiously.  What  wonders  of  humanity  may 
we  not  expect  from  the  worthy  directing  of  the  most 
prosaic  arts ! The  arts  of  building,  draining,  water- 
ing, lighting,  ventilating,  clothing,  have  done  and 
are  doing,  for  the  wretched  and  miserable,  the  very 
deeds  pronounced  blessed  by  our  Lord  in  his  para- 
ble concerning  the  captive,  the  sick,  the  hungry, 
the  naked,  the  stranger.  “London,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, “is  now  as  much  more  healthy  than  Lon- 
don under  Charles  II.  as  London  without  the  chol- 
era than  London  with  that  pestilence.”  The  bap- 
tism of  water  precedes  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and  cleanliness  goes  before  godliness  to  prepare  the 
way.  The  Health  Committee,  aided  by  the  arts, 
have  power  to  rebuke  disease,  and  on  both  sides 
the  ocean  the  Ashleys  and  Morpeths  of  Sanitary 
Reform  rival  the  Coopers  and  Bells  renowned  in 
the  healing  arts.  A single  enterprise  makes  an 
era  in  the  strength  and  purity  of  cities,  as  the  en- 
gineers of  Croton  or  Cochi tuate  repeat  the  miracle 
of  the  Lawgiver,  and  from  the  cleft  rock  living 
waters  gush  up  in  every  street  and  home.  The 
dreamer  himself  often  finds  the  earth  more  hospi- 
table to  his  ideal  castles  than  the  air,  and  one  of 
the  mathematicians  of  our  age  has  dreamed  him- 
self into  a poet,  and  some  say  into  a madman,  as 
he  welcomes  a new  empire  of  industrial  art,  and, 
following  the  track  of  Constantine,  pitches  his  tent 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  plans 
the  central  metropolis  of  a new  and  beneficent  civ- 
ilization that  shall  rebuke  the  eagles  of  war  and 
emblazon  the  golden  bees  of  industry  upon  the  im- 
perial purple  that  is  to  robe  the  Omniarch  of  peace- 
ful order. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  mind  of  man  is  to  win  new 
opportunity  and  power  from  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts.  Look  around  us,  and  see  what  cruel 
burdens  are  lifted  from  our  shoulders  and  borne 
by  arms  that  feel  no  weariness  or  pain.  A race 
of  Titans  work  for  us  whose  limbs  of  adamant  feel 
no  lash,  and  whose  hearts  of  iron  and  flame  do  not 
break  at  the  severing  of  human  ties.  We  who 
have  no  slaves  have  machines  in  place  of  them. 
These  embody  and  carry  every  where  the  works 
of  mind.  With  them  go  ever-new  incentives  to 
thought,  new  means  and  opportunities  of  knowl- 
edge and  enterprise.  One  dark  chapter,  indeed, 
stands  in  their  history,  the  chapter  of  pauperism, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  powers  and  the  monopoly  of  them  by  capital. 
But  that  dark  chapter  will  end  in  light,  for  in  time 
the  good  of  every  invention  must  reach  the  poorest 
classes.  The  products  of  mechanism  are  brought 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest,  and  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  accommodation  is  better  understood,  the 
mightiest  engines  of  production  can  be  owned  by 
those  who  work  them,  and  without  any  blood}'  so- 
cialisms liberty,  knowledge,  and  industry  will  car- 
ry society  onward  beyond  the  theorist’s  dream,  in 
the  progressive  order  decreed  by  the  God  of  ages. 

The  moral  an<f  spiritual  interests  of  life  can  not 
be  neglected  in  the  result,  common  as  it  is  to  con- 
trast what  is  mechanical  with  what  is  moral  and 
spiritual.  True  relations  with  nature  through  art 
must  bring  new  purity  and  freer  life.  Industry  is 
the  champion  of  freedom  and  order.  The  arts  have 
always  walked  hand-in-hand  with  liberty  and  hu- 


manity. They  are  messengers  of  reconciliation, 
bringing  men  and  nations  into  closer  and  stronger 
relations,  and  arming  peace  itself,  not  with  navies 
and  armies,  fortresses  and  cannon,  but  with  mutu- 
al interests  and  agencies,  which  make  war  to  be 
oppression  and  folly,  murder  and  suicide. 

True,  indeed,  it  is  that,  in  some  poetical  pr  devo- 
tional mood,  we  may  mourn  over  an  age  of  utili- 
tarianism, and  sigh  for  the  old  times  of  priesthood 
and  chivalry — lament  that  many  a baronial  castle, 
once  resounding  with  the  song  of  troubadours,  now 
rings  with  the  clatter  of  spindles ; and  in  many  a 
deserted  convent  nimble-fingered  weavers  tend  their 
looms  where  of  old  nuns  counted  their  beads  and 
lisped  their  prayers.  Too  true  it  is  that  men  some- 
times speak  and  act  as  if  they  had  forgotten  diviner 
force,  and  believed  only  in  wood  and  stone,  iron 
and  fire.  But  the  arts  teach  no  atheistic  doctrine. 
Mechanism  is  no  deifier  of  matter  or  defier  of  God. 
Her  triumphs  have  been  won  by  the  study  of  di- 
vine laws,  and  instead  of  materializing  spirit,  her 
true  philosophy  spiritualizes  matter.  Her  statics 
lead  the  mind  up  to  the  rest  of  a divine  faith,  and 
her  dynamics  illustrate  the  energies  of  a divine 
love.  In  God  is  the  ground  of  rest ; from  Him  the 
arm  of  power. 

It  is  not  well  to  play  the  prophet  now,  and  we 
will  leave  Isaiah’s  promise  of  peace  to  speak  for  it- 
self in  view  of  a single  illustration  of  human  pro- 
gress. Whither  tends  the  vast  and  converging 
movements  of  knowledge  and  power  that  have 
dated  from  Luther,  Columbus,  and  Guttemberg, 
and  which  within  half  a century  especially,  have 
produced  such  startling  results  ? The  various  forces 
have  been  drawing  near  each  other — the  different 
lines  of  discovery  and  invention  have  been  con- 
verging toward  common  centres  of  co-operation. 
In  a thousand  ways  the  ideas  and  works  of  Ba- 
con, Newton,  Milton,  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Ful- 
ton meet  and  combine  as  they  never  could  have 
thought.  Their  influences  must  at  last  join,  as 
surely  as  all  mountain  rills  must  flow  into  the  sea. 
Take  any  illustration,  the  most  obvious.  Franklin 
and  Galvani  pursued  their  researches  wholly  apart 
from  each  other’s  knowledge,  yet,  years  after  their 
decease,  their  inventions  unite  in  the  wonder  of 
the  age,  which  joins  the  metallic  kite-string  of  the 
one  to  the  battery  of  the  other ; and  soon — strange 
comment  on  Berkeley’s  miracle  of  time — the  clock 
that  strikes  at  sunrise  in  summer  on  tho  headlands 
of  Maine  may  the  same  instant  ring  a midnight 
alarm  on  the  farthest  cape  of  Oregon,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  like  the  twins  of  Siam, 
may  soon  feel  the  beatings  of  each  other’s  hearts. 
The  leaders  in  every  department  of  science  meet 
in  great  conventions,  supplant  the  ancient  ecumen- 
ical councils,  and  shame  the  sects  by  a grand  and 
growing  catholicity.  The  festivals  of  industry, 
which  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  old  tourna- 
ments, give  promises  far  beyond  their  own  present 
performance,  and  the  powers  there  gathered  hold 
in  their  hands  keys  of  a mightier  future  than  were 
grasped  by  the  ghostly  potentates  of  Trent  or  the 
mailed  warriors  of  Agincourt.  May  the  future 
justify  the  beautiful  omen  of  our  crystal  palaces, 
with  walls  of  crystal  welcome  Heaven’s  pleasant 
light,  and  call  the  tribes  and  nations  to  meet  around 
the  fountain  of  living  water  with  pealing  organs 
and  voices  of  praise  and  prayer ! 

But  these  festivals  are  mere  emblems  of  events 
every  where  in  progress.  Great  powers  are  com- 
ing together,  and  the  movements  of  industrial  en- 
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terpriae  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  governments 
have  done  or  CAn  do.  Nowhere  in  the  world  may 
greater  wonders  be  expected  than  here  in  our 
land,  and  in  this  city,  which  holds  now  the  em- 
pire of  our  national  commerce,  and  grasps  the 
peaceful  empire  of  the  seas.  A strange  union  of 
arts  and  sciences  is  taking  place  and  promising  a 
greater.  Shall  the  nnion  be  for  good  or  ill  ? Cer- 
tainly the  various  powers  of  art  and  science  can 
not  agree  in  wrong,  though  fragmentary  and  rec- 
reant portions  may  conspire  to  contrive  a gin-pal- 
ace  instead  of  a school,  a gambling-hell  instead  of 
the  orphan  asylum,  a fight  instead  of  a festival. 
But  the  whole  can  meet  only  around  the  true  cen- 
tre— in  God  who  is  the  life  of  all  truth,  and  in  a 
civilization  which  copies  his  benignant  kingdom. 
When  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  their  strong  hands 
and  sage  heads,  meet  together  in  a truer  order, 
central  among  the  vast  hosts  shall  stand  the  sym- 
bols of  religion — chief  among  the  waving  pennons 
shall  float  the  snow-white  banner  of  Him  who  is 
Prince  of  Peace  and  Lord  of  Men.  Powers  claimed 
solely  by  this  world  shall  work  for  the  divine 
kingdom,  and  names  not  in  the  churchman’s  bre- 
viary shall  stand  in  the  calendar  of  faith  and  hu- 
manity. The  invention  of  Watt,  the  analysis  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the  sagacity  of  Franklin,  the 
science  of  Davy,  the  constructive  genius  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  all  shall  be  represented  in  concert 
with  the  faith  of  Luther,  the  daring  of  Columbus, 
the  liberty  of  Milton,  and  the  humanity  of  Penn. 
Thus  guided,  the  arts  6hall  obey  a divine  mandate. 
They  shall  build  the  walls  that  are  Salvation,  and 
the  gates  that  are  Praise.  The  iron  hand  of  Chris- 
tendom, outstretched  in  power,  shall  be  uplifted  in 
prayer,  and  opened  in  charity.  Never  more  sol- 
emnly than  now  have  we  been  called  to  listen  to 
the  mysterious  voices  from  the  laboratories  of  art 
and  of  nature  that  are  whispering  forth  their  ma- 
jestic prophecies  of  the  new  future  of  the  globe. 
Europe  and  America  are  now  scheming  an  alliance, 
not  of  paper  but  of  pulsatory  life,  and  before  the 
year  closes  the  rival  continents  may  be  joined  to- 
gether by  nerves  of  communication  that  storms  can 
not  break  and  wars  will  not  sever.  The  age  has 
surely  come  for  a new  order  of  humanity — a new 
answer  to  the  anthem,  44  Peace  on  Earth.”  If  the 
nations  still  follow  their  insane  game,  it  will  be  in 
face  of  the  solemn  intervention  of  the  heralds  of 
God's  truce,  that  speak  in  every  voice  of  industry, 
and  interpose  with  every  arm  of  beneficent  art. 

(fiitnr's  <fD5t|  Cjrnir. 

TO  err  is  human ; but  to  be  convicted  of  error  so 
courteously  that  the  vow  of  improvement  is 
moistened  by  the  tear  of  penitence,  is  the  fortune 
of  few  even  of  those  who  sit  in  Easy  Chairs,  and 
discuss  the  world. 

So,  gentle  Anonymous,  whose  letter  follows,  our 
first  words  this  month — which  will  be  lovely  be- 
fore it  ends — are  we  to  thank  you  for  the  reproof, 
which,  if  not  ell  merited  (what  sinner  ever  really 
believed  he  ought  to  be  condemned?),  is  yet  so 
administered,  that  even  a less  obdurate  offender 
than  the  Easy  Chair  might  desire  to  go  wrong  a 
little,  to  be  so  persuasively  set  right.  From  the 
moment  your  letter  was  laid  in  the  Chair,  it  has 
surveyed  with  a friendlier  consideration — as  it 
stumped  up  and  down  town  upon  its  four  legs — 
those  Styliteses  in  old  buffalo  robes  who  dwell  for- 
ever upon  the  summits  of  omnibuses ; and,  in  pen- 


sive moments,  has  even  found  itself  murmuring 
indistinctly  something  of  the  sweet  little  cherub 
that  sits  up  aloft. 

We  confess  the  injustice  of  our  indiscrimination. 
We  confess  that  indignation  with  a specimen  made 
ns  speak  evil  of  a class.  The  proper  penance  we 
freely  leave  to  Jehu , our  correspondent.  Shall  it 
be  to  pay  double  fare  for  a month  ? Or  always  to 
give  the  driver  a quarter,  and  get  twelve  cents  in 
change?  Or  always  to  take  the  extra  fat  lady 
passenger  in  our  lap  ? Or,  to  atone  for  the  naughty 
wish  thut  even  pursued  the  unfortunate  drivers 
beyond  their  terrestrial  career,  shall  we  be  con- 
demned, in  some  Dantean  Inferno,  to  be  driven 
fast — the  thin  ghost  of  a lame  omnibus  horse — «* 
secula  seculorum  f 

Seriously,  we  kindly  thank  you,  0 Anonymous ! 
and  fancy  peers  curiously  among  the  thousands 
who  stand  around  the  Chair,  and  wonders  who  this 
friend  may  be.  Shall  not  such  a garrulous  old 
Chair  be  indulged,  also,  in  saying  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  reproof  indicates  its  value,  as  the  edge 
of  steel  is  tried  by  cutting  hairs  ? 

Therefore,  good  readers — you,  revered  Gunny- 
bags;  you,  Ganymede;  you,  Aquila  Buzzard; 
and  you,  O’Blather  MacBlather  Mac  Heels,  Es- 
quire, behold  the  Easy  Chair  hung  in  white  peni- 
tential sheet,  and  holding  the  candle  of  repentance, 
while  you  peruse  the  act  of  accusation,  and  re- 
ceive the  amen  of  confession : 

44  Dear  Easy  Chair,— Last  Sunday,  after  din- 
ner, the  children  having  gone  to  Sunday-school, 
my  wife  cut  the  Magazine  for  February,  and,  as  is 
her  custom,  commenced  reading  for  my  entertain- 
ment. I can  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  saying 
to  you,  confidentially,  that  the  department  of  the 
4 Easy  Chair*  is  my  favorite  portion  of  the  Monthly, 
and  that  it  is  reserved  for  such  quiet  occasions  as 
that  alluded  to,  when  I may  enjoy  it  without  in- 
terruption. I like,  too,  to  have  my  wife  read  to 
me;  for  she  has  a very  pleasant  voice,  and  she 
graces  the  subject  with  a charm  which  is  deficient 
when  I read  to  myself.  She  opened  to  the  4 Editor’s 
Easy  Chair,’  and  began  reading  the  article  on  Om- 
nibus-Drivers. She  read  it  through,  and  turning 
round,  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  I asked,  4 Is 
that  all  ? No  word  of  apology — no  word  of  sympa- 
thy ?’  4 Nothing  more,’  she  replied,  and  closed  the 
book.  Dear  Easy  Chair,  let  me  tell  you  I too  was 
astonished,  and,  moreover,  greatly  grieved.  I at 
first  doubted  whether  you  could  have  written  it.  I 
took  up  the  Number,  and  looked  the  article  over 
again.  It  was  so,  sure  enough.  That  same  easy, 
charming  style — those  peculiarities  that  had  so 
often  pleased  me  by  their  funciful  novelty — that 
earnestness,  without  stiffness,  which  I had  so  oft- 
en admired — all  were  there.  The  authorship  could 
not  be  doubted.  I hardly  knew  how  to  repress  my 
sorrow  at  the  conviction  that  you  wrote  it.  Good 
Easy  Chair ! an  omnibus-driver  is  a man ! a man 
with  feelings  and  passions — a man  with  hopes  and 
anxieties — a man  who,  in  his  humble  way,  not 
only  respects  himself,  but  is  covetous  of  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men.  No  doubt  there  are  om- 
nibus-drivers who  are  bad  men , as  there  are  bad 
men  in  every  avocation  of  life — I have  heard  of 
even  bad  editors — but  I had  hoped  better  things  of 
you.  Your  article  is  not  characteristic  of  you.  I 
can  make  all  needful  allowance  for  your  indigna- 
tion at  the  spectacle  you  witnessed  (for  I can  not 
doubt  your  veracity).  But  then,  I think  you 
must  have  been  excited  by  some  other  cause  of 
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irritation  which  disturbed  yoar  equanimity.  Wise 
Gerard  says,  ‘ When  the  passions  are  aroused  they 
master  the  judgment.1  Because  you  saw  a cruel 
and  wicked  act  committed  by  one  man,  you  de- 
nounce and  stigmatize  a whole  class,  denying  them 
even  the  most  common  sentiments  of  humanity. 
Mrs.  Partington  said  it  was  4 good  to  have  a little 
fellow-feeling  in  the  bosom  ;’  and  I think  the  sensa- 
tion could  do  no  one  much  harm.  That  noble  Man- 
darin who  came  here  in  the  Chinese  junk,  wrote  to 
his  sovereign  that  he  had  carefully  noted  the  hab- 
its of  the  people  in  this  country,  and,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  omnibus-drivers,  uses  the  following 
language  : 4 These  drivers  have  no  human  sympa- 
thy— no  feeling  for  any  thing  but  their  horses — and 
that  a vulturous  affection  : they  only  love  them  for 
their  carryin(g).’  Now  Changfoue,  with  his  lim- 
ited information,  procured  on  short  notice,  was 
vastly  more  generous — not  to  say  just — than  you 
are.  You  have  lived  among  us  long  enough  to 
know  what  we  are ; and  yet,  because  one  of  our 
class  is  guilty  of  an  outrage,  you  would,  4 at  one 
fell  swoop,’  consign  us  all  to  irretrievable  perdition. 
Is  this  right  ? Does  it  conform  to  your  views  of 
equity  between  man  and  roan?  Where  is  your 
charity  ? I shall  not  fret  you  by  reiterating  your 
invective.  It  probably  is  still  fresh  in  your  mem- 
ory. But  I would  ask  you  to  revolve  the  matter 
in  your  mind,  and,  putting  yourself  into  my  posi- 
tion— accepting,  for  the  occasion,  my  high  seat, 
with  all  its  discomforts,  and  allowing  me  to  repose 
in  your  Easy  Chair  while  you  deliberate — ask  your- 
self whether  you  have  not  been  inconsiderate.  Our 
way  of  life  is  full  enough  of  misery,  God  knows ! 
and  it  can  not  well  bear  the  burden  of  imputed  sin. 
But  I will  not  discuss  that  now.  I only  ask  for 
the  amend*  honorable  for  a hasty  error.  More  than 
one  gentleman  has  said  to  me  that  he  would  rather 
trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  omnibus- 
driver,  when  attempting  to  cross  blockaded  Broad- 
way, than  to  the  driver  of  any  other  vehicle,  be- 
cause the  omnibus-driver  will  give  an  inch  of 
room,  if  there  is  one  available.  I do  not  wish  to 
reflect  on  other  drivers.  I only  seize  at  a straw 
to  save  myself  and  the  good  name  of  my  class. 
Be  assured,  good  Easy  Chair,  that 4 the  old  buffalo- 
robe  and  coat  and  bulgy  mittens’  has  a min  inside 
of  it,  after  all ; and  that  the  cruelty  and  brutality 
which  you  lay  to  his  charge  are  but  the  bugbears 
of  your  imagination. — Respectfully,  Jehu." 


Before  we  can  speak  with  our  readers  the  long 
inquisition  will  be  over,  and  the  Coroner’s  verdict 
returned.  The  great  horror  will  have  been  at  least 
partially  lifted  from  the  public  mind,  by  giving 
that  mind  a hint  upon  which  to  work.  Another 
great  crime  will  be  in  process  of  consideration; 
other  great  criminals  will  be  confronted  with  just- 
ice ; and  the  insatiable  public  eye  will  be  glaring 
about  for  new  horrors  upon  which  to  gorge. 

It  is  curious  that  the  discovery  of  one  great 
crime  always  makes  us  (the  Easy  Chair)  skeptical 
of  others.  When  Huntington  is  condemned,  this 
poor,  old,  fond  Chair  invariably  supposes  that  all 
qther  Huntingtons  will  straightway  turn  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  flee.  Crime  so  surely  con- 
fesses itself.  So  few  murders  are  concealed  when 
the  great  multitude  are  considered.  The  criminal 
so  inevitably  betrays  himself  by  the  maddest  folly. 

It  seems  as  if  nature  had  outwitted  crime  by 
making  the  criminal  foolish.  He  prepares  every 
thing  perfectly ; not  a step  is  untaken ; not  a point 


omitted;  the  plan  1b  complete;  the  perpetration 
successful;  the  result  already  touched,  when  lo! 
there  was  one  key-hole  he  did  not  stop,  and  the 
whole  world  looked  through  and  saw  the  deed; 
there  was  one  drop  of  blood  he  did  not  wipe  up, 
and  he  is  lost  in  its  ocean  of  damning  evidence ; 
there  was  only  one  foot-track  he  omitted  to  efface, 
and  Justice  trod  in  it,  following  to  his  chamber, 
and  plucked  him  out  of  it  to  answer  in  the  body 
for  the  crime  to  man,  as  in  the  soul  he  will  answer 
for  it  to  God. 

The  Burdell  murder  does  not  point  any  moral 
against  our  unhappy  city,  because  it  was  precisely 
the  crime,  and  organized  in  precisely  the  way. 
that  it  would  have  been  in  the  most  sternly-su- 
pervised of  all  cities.  Crime  in  its  commission 
will  always  elude  the  most  eagle-eyed  police,  al- 
though it  will  probably  expose  itself  boldly  to  the 
law.  Verger  strikes  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in 
the  very  act  of  worship.  Perce val  falls  as  he 
passes  out  of  Parliament.  Lord  William  Russell, 
a peer,  perishes  mysteriously  in  his  bed.  The  mere 
murder  shows  nothing  against  the  police  of  New 
York,  but  since  no  police  could  have  prevented  it, 
it  goes  into  the  general  account  of  human  sin. 

The  city  is  not  terrible  because  men  and  women 
are  murdered,  but  because  they  are  ruined  and 
made  murderers.  The  tragedy,  as  it  is  called,  ef 
Bond  Street,  is  not  the  death  that  happened  in 
the  house,  but  the  life  that  was  lived  there.  It  is 
the  disease,  not  the  symptom,  which  is  dreadful. 

Perhaps,  before  these  lines  can  be  read,  a newer 
horror  will  have  consumed  the  memory  of  this. 
But  if  it  does  so,  it  ought  only  to  deepen  its  im- 
pression and  make  every  man  ask  himself  “ What 
have  I to  do  with  this  business?"  You,  Gany- 
mede, dexterously  gliding  through  the  mazes  of 
polite  society,  dining,  supping,  and  dancing ; cor- 
rect in  your  habits,  gentlemanly  in  your  deport- 
ment, mild  in  your  whole  character,  gentle,  good- 
humored,  agreeable,  you  will  not  recognize  your 
portrait ; but  have  you  nothing  to  do,  can  you  be 
a man  and  not  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? 

And  our  excellent  Gunnybags,  who  regularly 
takes  up  his  notes,  pays  his  butcher  and  baker, 
and  demurs  at  no  pew  taxes ; who  keeps  his  own 
garments  free  from  stains,  and  drops  liberally  ia 
the  contribution-box  at  missionary  and  other  meet- 
ings ; has  he  nothing  to  do  with  the  sin  and  squalor 
all  around  him  at  home?  It  is  a good  thing  to 
help  the  benighted  Ceylonese,  but  is  it  a bad  thing 
to  help  the  lost  New  Yorker?  Great  cities  have 
always  been  bad ; is  Guunybags,  for  that  reason, 
content  to  let  New  York  be  submerged  in  the 
slough  ? 

Yes,  it  is  very  tiresome  to  hear  about  the  im- 
morality of  cities ; but  he  is  a fool  or  knave  who 
ceases  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  do  about  it,  until  it 
is  no  longer  the  most  conspicuous  fact  atwut  them. 


But  while  thus  over  one  arm  of  our  Chair  we 
have  discussed  a sin,  over  the  other  we  have 
mourned  for  a shame.  'When  boys  misl>ehave  at 
school  and  are  soundly  whipped,  every  body  is  de- 
lighted, and  augurs  well  of  the  boy’s  future  happi- 
ness and  the  security  of  the  state.  But  when  men 
l>ehave  like  naughty  boys,  with  all  the  venom  and 
fury  of  mnturer  years,  the  world  which  can  not  lift 
its  hand  to  strike,  lifts  its  finger  to  point,  and  its 
sigh  or  its  sneer  are  equally  sad  and  sarcastic. 

The  fame  of  our  illustrious  men  and  the  dignity 
of  our  great  public  officers  are  the  property  of  every 
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citizen.  Whoever  harms  the  one  or  touches  the 
other,  injures  the  honor  of  the  State.  But  if  the 
men  themselves  are  the  culprits,  and  a soldier 
rages  and  a secretary  sneers,  what  can  we  do  but 
strive  to  hide  the  nakedness  from  the  surprised 
and  satiric  glance  of  the  world  ? 

In  truth,  every  day  shows  that  men  are  only 
larger  children;  every  day  makes  the  difference 
between  a boy  and  his  grandfather  only  a differ- 
ence of  years.  The  child  begins  by  looking  out 
upon  his  elders  as  superiors ; but  there  can  surely 
be  no  such  miserable  disillusion  as  the  discovery 
that  they  are  only  himself  without  his  hope  and 
enthusiasm,  but  with  all  his  ungoverned  fire. 

Lost  to  decency,  to  dignity,  to  every  sentiment 
of  shame,  the  body  that  could  have  prevented,  al- 
lowed a recent  correspondence  to  be  made  public, 
and  the  newspapers  have  sedulously  thrust  it  into 
every  body’s  face.  Nobody  was  the  gainer  by  the 
proceeding ; every  body  was  the  loser.  No  light 
was  thrown  upon  any  thing  by  the  letters,  except 
upon  the  comparative  power  of  vituperation  of  the 
Secretary  at  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
No  question  was  settled,  even  had  there  been  any 
in  debate,  except  a question  of  personal  ill-feeling. 
The  correspondence  was  without  occasion,  yet  un- 
fortunately not  without  results ; for  while  nobody 
knew  what  the  dispute  was,  the  conduct  of  the 
disputants  covers  them  with  shame. 

We  do  not  care  to  cast  the  balance  of  blame, 
but  considering  that  we  are  the  greatest,  best, 
purest,  most  moral,  most  simple,  most  magnani- 
mous, moil  patriotic,  most  intelligent,  most  civil- 
ized people  in  the  world  ; considering  that  the  vast 
experiment  tried  upon  this  continent  has  had  such 
.astonishing  results,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  true 
American  dilates  with  proud  satisfaction  when  he 
contemplates  his  goodly  heritage,  is  it  not  flatter- 
ing to  that  proud  consciousness  to  know  that  two 
citizens,  the  one  eminent  by  talent  and  services 
and  the  other  by  official  position,  have  behaved  be- 
fore the  world  and  history  in  a manner  which  would 
have  caused  the  grandchildren  of  either  of  them, 
had  they  behaved  so  at  school,  to  be  incontinently 
spanked? 

It  is  the  fortune  of  some  men  to  have  good  for- 
tune, of  some  wood  to  be  made  into  choice  caskets  | 
to  hold  a Queen’s  jewels ; of  some  water  to  bear 
the  barge  of  Cleopatra ; and  of  some  Chairs  to  be 
Easy.  It  is  also  the  fortune  of  certain  “cycles” 
and  14  terms”  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  noted  by  E. 
M. ; but  what  shall  be  said  of  an  aged  veteran 
like  ourselves  who  enjoys  the  fortune  of  noting 
E.  M.  in  turn  ? 

It  has  been  always  the  reproach  of  philosophers 
that  they  were  stranded  upon  systems  and  theories. 
Their  speculations  were  dearer  to  them  than  their 
experiments.  Talleyrand  expressed  the  philosoph- 
ic view  of  facts  when  he  said,  upon  being  told  that 
the  facts  were  against  his  theory,  44  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.” 

This  want  of  coherency  between  the  idea  and 
the  fact  can  never  be  asserted  of  the  philosophic 
E.  M.  Thus:  44  Yesterday  was  Wednesday.  At 
dawn  commenced  a great  cycle  of  daylight,  which 
was  completed  at  dark,  and  a term  of  obscurity 
ensued.  The  phenomenon  of  noon  was  remarked 
at  12  M.  precisely.  Rain  fell  from  clouds  and  con- 
sequent wetness  was  noticed.  The  water  and  dust 
combining,  formed  mud.  The  thermometer  rose 
and  fell  during  the  day,  apparently  indicating  va- 
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nations  of  temperature.  Twice  two  are  four ; bats 
are  blind ; and  day  after  to-morrow  will  be  Satur- 
day, unless  something  happens  to  prevent.1* 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  ob- 
servations. But  when  they  are  continued  by  the 
philosophic  mind  for  fifty  years,  the  philosophic 
body  going  out  upon  house-tops  in  limited  linen 
and  baize  slippers  every  five  minutes  during  the 
night,  then  it  becomes  not  at  all  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  wisdom. 

Now  is  he  not  a plain  practical  public  benefactor 
who  says  without  reservation  at  the  beginning  of 
winter : 44  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  a mild 
winter,  in  which  case  so  much  clothing  will  not 
be  required  as  if  the  weather  were  cold ; but  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  weath- 
er, it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  provide  warm 
clothing.  Then  if  it  be  cold,  we  shall  be  ready  for 
it,  and  if  mild,  we  can  be  piously  grateful.” 

This  is  science  which  every  body  can  understand. 
This  is  learning  made  easy ; or  the  Meriameter  for 
telling  what  has  happened.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  no 
man  could  justly  quarrel  with  such  .statements ; 
for  their  admirable  lucidity  commends  them  to  the 
! simplest  mind.  They  have  also  that  air  of  prob- 
ability which  i8so  fascinating  in  the  results  of  ab- 
struser  studies.  They  invite  belief.  They  clothe 
the  astutest  observation  in  the  most  familiar  garb, 
and  have  even  the  air  of  old  acquaintances. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  people  like  to  see 
famous  men  ; or,  to  express  the  sentiment  in  the 
intelligible  phraseology  of  the  Meriameter,  44  When 
there  is  a general  public  desire  to  see  a man,  peo- 
ple usually  wish  to  look  at  him.”  We  had  in  our 
own  four-legged  person  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing this  axiom,  when  we  were  recently  asked  if  we 
wished  to  see  E.  M.  Wish  to  see  E.  M.  ? Would 
a man  wish  to  see  Dr.  Primrose,  or  Polenius? 

So  our  legs  were  rolled  up  to  the  philosopher, 
and  we  contemplated  him  for  part  of  a cycle  and 
for  the  whole  of  a heated  term,  as  the  interview 
took  place  by  a fiery  stove. 

E.  M.  has  a shock  of  long,  white  hair,  frizzed, 
bushy,  standing  off  from  his  head.  He  is  deaf, 
and  of  mild,  courteous  nfanners.  His  eyes  are 
small  and  his  figure  stout.  He  was  dressed  in  or- 
dinary winter  garments,  without  an  outer  coat. 

We  asked  him  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  jaunt  among 
the  winter  mountains.  He  said  that  he  certainly 
had  done  so,  and,  showing  his  thin  summer  shoes, 
remarked  that  he  had  made  the  entire  tour  clad  as 
he  was  at  that  moment.  Then,  of  course,  we  asked 
the  question  which  was  anticipated. 

44  Did  you  not  find  it  cold,  Mr.  E.  M.  ?” 

4 4 Not  at  all.  It  is  an  absurd  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  heavy  clothing  keeps  a man  warm,”  re- 
sponded the  philosopher,  surveying  a fur  collar 
that  lay  over  our  arm. 

4 4 Yes;  but  white  bears — ” 

44  White  bears  can  suck  their  paws.” 

This  remark  certainly  seems  to  lack  the  dear- 
ness which  usually  characterizes  the  observations 
of  the  philosopher ; for,  though  it  be  true  in  itself, 
it  seems  to  bear  no  especial  relation  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  Easy  Chair  could  therefore  only  re- 
spond, 

“True;  and  so  can  we.” 

44  Spiders  now,”  continued  the  philosopher,  “have 
no  fur.” 

44  Granted.” 

44  Well,  they  live  at  the  pole  as  well  as  bears. 
The  eye  has  no  overcoat.” 
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“ True.” 

“ Well,  the  eye  is  the  most  sensitiye  part  of  the 
body.  You  see  that  window?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that  excludes  the  cold  as  well  as  the 
stone  wall  beside  it.” 

At  this  point,  borne  down  by  superior  science, 
the  Easy  Chair  feebly  retorted  that,  had  the  phi- 
losopher been  housed  in  that  room  during  the  late 
protracted  cold  spell,  and  had  that  room  been  a 
pure  and  simple  Crystal  Palace,  the  good  philoso- 
pher would  have  made  no  more  pedestrian  tours 
in  thinnish  clothing,  with  the  mercury  at  zero, 
ove^  the  wild  New  England  mountains. 

But  E.  M.  smiled  loftily,  with  a kind  of  tender 
compassion  for  a world  that  would  insist  upon  be- 
ing cold,  when  thin  coats  and  shoes  were  so  plenty, 
and  arctic  apexes  of  mountains  so  perfectly  ac- 
cessible. The  heedless  Easy  Chair  asked  if,  dur- 
ing his  wanderings,  he  still  maintained  his  observ- 
ations ; and  the  Philosopher  paused  a moment,  and 
then  replied,  in  a tone  of  annihilating  blandness, 
full  of  pity  and  wonder  at  such  a thoughtless  in- 
quiry: 

“For  fifty  years.” 

Peace  be  with  thee,  K’est  and  M.’est  of  philoso- 
phers ! Peace  be  upon  thy  house-top,  and  endless 
mercury  in  thy  tubes ! Still  mayest  thou  feel  and 
say,  when  the  dog-star  rages,  that  it  is  a heated 
term ; and  still  discover,  when  the  rain  has  fallen, 
that  the  grass  is  wet!  Still,  when  water  begins 
to  congeal,  mayest  thou  gravely  say,  “Look  out  for 
ice  about  this  time !’’  and,  when  chimneys  are  top- 
pled over,  and  trees  wrenched  up  by  the  roots,  an- 
nounce that  the  wind  is  blowing ! When  stars  are 
in  the  quiet  skies,  may  the  faithful  Meriameter 
still  indicate  sunset,  and,  when  apples  are  pressed, 
foretell  cider ! Long  may  our  grateful  ears  attend 
the  sound  that  water  will  run  down  hill  and  ignited 
charcoal  burn,  and  our  minds  rejoice  to  know  that 
the  good  old  rule  of  three  still  works  well,  and  the 
multiplication  table  is  not  suspended.  Happy 
Brooklyn!  happy  house-top!  happy  linen  gar- 
ments and  baize  slippers ! Contumacious  editors, 
themselves  E.  M.'s  of  the  political  and  moral  worlds, 
may  revile  thy  sage  simplicity ; but  will  they  dare 
to  deny  that,  as  thou  averrest,  when  the  heat  be- 
gins to  decline,  its  greatest  fervor  is  diminishing  ? 


Have  we  not  always  held  that  there  is  always 
a Curtius  to  leap  into  the  gulf?  and  shall  an  Easy 
Chair  of  experience  be  surprised  that  another  as- 
pirant lately  leased  the  Opera-house  for  a limited 
season? 

Do  you  know  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  ? It 
has  two  famous  fountains,  and  there  are  fairs  held 
upon  its  pavement,  and  the  stump  of  the  old  statue 
of  Pasquin  is  close  by  against  the  end  wall  of  a 
palace,  and  Roman  scarfs  are  to  be  found  in  great- 
est variety  and  perfection  there,  and  Roman  life 
is  uncontaminated  by  the  Saxon  infusion;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  be  economical,  and  shed  his 
countrymen,  and  lose  himself  in  Rome,  dwells 
somewhere  about  the  Piazza  Navona . It  has  also 
palaces  and  churches.  Rome  is  all  palaces  and 
churches,  except  where  it  is  convents  and  hovels. 
Do  you  remember  that  picturesque  Como,  with  its 
sides  of  balconied  palaces,  long  ranges  of  stately 
windows,  high  fronts  of  medieval  pride  ? Do  you 
recall  those  breaks  in  the  palace  lines  made  by  the 
statued  and  arched  facades  of  churches,  with  greasy 
leathern  curtains  over  the  doors,  forever  open,  and 


smells  of  incense,  and  streams  of  music,  and  girls 
in  their  white  first-communion  garments,  Christ- 
brides,  and  monks,  and  priests,  and  friars,  and 
monsignores,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  reeking  with 
all  kinds  of  fumes,  and  filth,  and  fat ; all  these  sal- 
low, dull,  penetrant,  gross,  criminal,  courteous, 
cringing,  pale,  pious,  proud,  splendid,  and  daint- 
i ily  stepping  in  silver-buckled  shoes,  with  violet 
stockings,  lost  under  lace  gowns  rich  enough  to 
| tempt  Eloise,  and  scarlet,  gay  enough  to  ransom 
! an  Ethiopian  king — all  these  passing,  swarming, 
crowding,  bowing,  kneeling,  praying,  blessing,  and 
cursing— do  you  remember?  Is  it  not  Rome? 
Is  it  not  Rome  peculiarly  ? Is  any  thing  else  so 
much  Rome  to  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  nose  ? 

Yes,  this  is  Rome ; and  behold ! how  upon  a 
little  word  even  a well-regulated  Easy  Chair  floats 
away  from  its  four  solid  legs  that  cling  to  the  good 
green  earth,  and  sees  and  smells  and  hears  old 
Borne  once  more ! Says  Browning, 

“ Open  my  heart,  and  you  will  see. 

Graved  inside  of  it,  Italy.” 

Now  we  will  get  down  upon  our  four  legs 
again,  and  yet  leave  at  least  two  of  them  behind. 

Upon  the  same  Piazza  Navona,  quite  at  one  end, 

I is  one  of  the  gloomy  Roman  palaces  that  look — 
every  one  of  them — as  if  they  had  their  individual 
Cenci  tragedy  in  their  history.  It  is  dingy  and 
( dull,  and  seems  to  be  skulking  in  the  little  nar- 
row, dark  street,  like  a magnifico  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, taken  now  to  the  bravo's  cloak  and 
courses;  for  the  palace  is  dreadfully  shabby— a 
kind  of  dilapidated  rattle-trap  of  splendor,  with 
only  an  odor  of  departed  grandeur  and  noble 
revelry  about  it,  as  a dilapidated  trap  smells  of 
old  cheese ; the  odor  in  both  cases,  this  time,  being 
singularly  homogeneous. 

This  edifice  clearly  differs  from  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  the  metropolis  of  Manhattan,  which 
has  such  a passion  for  the  divine  art  that  it  has 
| built  a temple  worthy  of  it,  and  divides  out  of  ths 
chronic  profits  such  copious  semi-annual  dividends. 
There  is  a difference  between  the  white  and  gold 
! Academy  (pleasing  and  appropriate  name!),  with 
its  airy  exterior  elegance  and  its  elaborate  Nnga 
interior  (which  is  beautiful,  but  which  is  also  in 
the  style  of  highly  ornate  pound-cake  frosted), 
and  its  glancing,  glittering  crowd  of  nobility  and 
gentry ; a very  great  difference  between  this  and 
the  solitary,  grim  Roman  palace  in  a by-street, 
with  a dirty  and  dark  state  staircase,  and  brown,  old 
Roman  beggars  loitering  about  it.  And  yet  to 
such  a place,  crossing  the  Piazza  Navona , on  a 
lovely  spring  day — and  Rome  in  spring  smells  all 
of  violets — did  we  repair,  when  this  old  Chair  was 
new,  and  in  that  palace,  in  a small  hall  frescoed 
with  dim  old  paintings,  such  as  not  even  any 
house  upon  the  Avenue  rivals,  we  saw  and  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  recent  director  of  the 
Academy,  M.  Strakosch,  who  gave  a matme • ns> 
gicale  and  a taste  of  his  quality. 

It  was  not  a circle  of  the  select  Roman  nobility 
to  which  the  young  Chair  went.  It  flatters  oor 
veteran  vanity  to  think  that  yon  may  have  sup- 
posed for  a moment  that  some  reduced  Prince  of 
the  pur  sang  had  honored  us* with  an  invitation  to 
his  palace,  and  that  you  were  about  to  be  taken 
into  our  four-legged  confidence,  and  enjoy  a Pri- 
vate view  of  Roman  Bociety.  No,  we  paid;  we 
disbursed  shekels  for  that  morning's  pleasure. 

For  it  was  a pleasure.  The  music  dripped  in 
clear,  crisp  drops  from  the  flying  fingers  of  the 
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pianist ; and  a foreign  audience,  any  foreign  au- 
dience, i a always  picturesque.  The  young  Pole 
— a Hebrew  Pole — then  crossed  the  sea,  and  began 
to  play  the  Western  Continent  into  admiration. 
At  all  events  he  played  ; he  traversed  the  coun- 
try ; he  led  Parodi,  and  Ole  Bull,  and  Paul  Julien, 
and  the  little  phenomenal  Patti,  up  and  down  the 
land.  Let  us  hope  he  made  money.  Hath  not  a 
musician  a mouth?  Hath  he  not  pockets?  Is 
he  to  play  and  play  forever  and  himself  pay  the 
piper? 

The  pianist  then  met  his  inevitable  fate;  he 
undertook  the  opera.  The  elements  conspired 
against  him;  his  great  novelty  and  success,  De 
Wilhorst,  fell  ill ; and  in  his  extremity,  some  of 
the  newspapers  fell  upon  him. 

Civilized  society  lives  in  mingled  horror  and 
respect  of  the  Press.  It  is  always  toasted  at 
public  dinners,  and  Epaminondas  Swaggers,  whose 
lowest  terms  are  five  dollars  a puff,  responds.  It 
is  always  characterized  as  the  great  glory  of 
civilization  by  all  orators  and  lecturers  in  their 
more  eloquent  moments.  It  is  lauded  as  the  great 
exposer  of  infamies  and  deceptions.  It  holds  up 
to  scorn,  says  Swaggers,  all  kinds  of  public  and 
private  offenders.  44  See,”  says  he,  “how  it 
scorched  Harlequin  the  Crowner.”  Ah ! yes,  and 
where  did  Harlequin  the  Crowner  get  his  educa- 
tion? “Well,”  replies  Swaggers,  “but  do  you 
condemn  the  institution  for  one  individual's  short- 
comings?” Not  at  all,  Swaggers,  but  a news- 
paper is  not  44 the  Press.”  A free  press  is  un- 
doubtedly the  great  bulwark  of  our  national  free- 
dom ; and  the  press  in  general,  and  in  the  idea,  is 
quite  worthy  all  its  laudation.  But  particular 
newspapers  are  very  silly,  for  all  that.  The  Press 
is  a glorious  engine ; but  you,  Epaminondas 
Swaggers,  and  your  Daily  Diluted  Whey,  are  not 
the  apples  that  swim  so  beautifully. 

We  are  all  so  full  of  admiration  of  the  Pre$$  that 
we  forget  any  particular  clique  of  newspapers  is 
only  the  expression  of  as  many  individuals  as 
write  the  particular  articles.  If  a man  writes 
something  that  clearly  demonstrates  him  to  be  a 
zany,  he  only  becomes  eighty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seven  times  a zany  by  that  number 
of  printed  manifestoes  of  his  foolishness.  But,  of 
course,  the  command  of  the  manifesto  for  your 
own  purposes  is  an  immense  advantage.  For  in- 
stance, here  we  sit  in  our  Easy  Chair,  and  chat 
with  a million  of  readers.  You — any  one  of  those 
readers ; let  us  suppose  Solomon  Gunnybags  him- 
self— may  have  a difference  with  us ; it  is  prepos- 
terous, of  course,  revered  Gunnybags,  but  still  let 
us  assume  the  absurdity.  Now,  Gunnybags  may 
go  out  and  say  that  he  has  doubts  about  that  old 
Easy  Chair  down  in  Franklin  Square.  He  is  not 
at  all  sure  that  one  of  the  castors  is  not  off  one  of 
the  hind-legs.  Gunnybags  says  that  to  twenty 
people,  perhaps,  and  then  we  begin  to  have  our 
revenge.  We  quietly  dip  our  steel  in  the  gall 
that  stands  always  upon  editorial  tables  (always 
excepting  our  own  44  Editor’s  Table,”  as  the  saga- 
cious reader  already  knows),  and  we  proceed  to 
stab  with  it  the  reputation  of  Solomon  Gunnybags. 
44  It  is  rumored  that  an  eminent  dealer  in  heavy 
goods,  whose  wisdom,  we  fear,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  his  name,  was  seen  in  Muscle's  oyBter  saloon, 
on  Saturday  evening,  with  a lady  well  known  in 
certain  circles.  It  is  supposed,  of  course,  that 
this  lamentable  lapse  indicates  a temporary  aber- 
ration of  mind.”  That  pleasant  little  paragraph 


we  roar  in  the  ear  of  our  million  of  listeners,  and 
then  hurry  off  to  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Highcockalorum  Relief  Society,  to  be  in  time  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  44  The  Press,”  prefaced 
with  a few  just  and  perspicacious  eulogies  of  the 
great  institution  of  progressive  civilization  by  the 
youthful,  but  brilliant  divine,  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Dimity. 

That  is  one  way  of  doing  it ; with  care,  however, 
so  as  to  leave  the  sting,  but  avoid  an  action  for 
slander.  But  there  is  another  quite  as  good : 

Gunnybags  has  imported  an  immense  quantity 
of  eider-down,  for  instance,  and  has  invested  so 
much  of  his  capital  in  it  that  he  wishes  to  spend 
no  money  unnecessarily.  He  therefore  advertises 
the  goods  in  several  papers  which  he  selects,  but 
not  in  the  Daily  Diluted  Whey.  It  Is  surely  his  af- 
fair: perhaps  an  error  of  judgment;  but  if  so, 
then  the  loss  will  be  his.  Gunnybags  has  no  right 
to  abuse  any  body  for  not  buying  biB  eider-down, 
not  even  the  editor  of  the  Whey.  But  the  editor 
of  the  W hey  turns  upon  him,  let  us  suppose,  and 
scores  Gunnybags  well  for  not  buying  publicity 
of  the  Whey.  “This  Gunnybags,  whose  apple- 
and-candy  stand  is  beneath  contempt,  undertakes 
to  say  what  newspapers  he  will  favor.  This  wool- 
ly vender  of  spurious  feathers,  forsooth,  doesn't 
choose  to  put  them  into  the  Whey!  We  are  happy 
to  state  that  a discerning  public  already  knows 
that  his  eider-down  is  simply  refuse  cotton-bag- 
ging, and  that  he  has  agents  distributed  through 
the  city  to  pay  perfectly  well  known  parties  a shil- 
ling for  buying  six  cents’  worth  of  his  ridiculous 
wares.  The  man  himself  is  a thing,  an  offscour- 
ing,  a potato-paring,  a hair  of  mould  upon  the  un- 
der crust  of  an  old  sour-apple  pie,  an  abject  tool 
of  that  blear-eyed  scullion,  and  creeping  sucker  of 
dish-water,  and  cormorant  of  offal,  the  be-kicked 
and  be-spat-upon  buzzard,  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Garbage .” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Solomon  Gunnybags 
might  be  treated  by  the  great  and  glorious  Press 
if  he  failed  to  advertise  his  wares  in  some  newspa- 
per. And  the  moral  would  be,  if  it  should  ever 
happen,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible  in  this 
moral  metropolis,  that  the  Press  is  never  to  be 
confounded  with  a newspaper,  because  no  newspa- 
per which  had  any  of  the  qualities  that  give  the 
name  of  greatness  and  enlightenment  to  the  Press 
could  ever  be  guilty  of  such  profound  meanness. 


Whew  the  hunts  and  merry-makings  of  the 
French  court  were  taking  place,  and  the  Emperor 
was  still  a bachelor,  there  came  cantering  over  the 
Pyrenees  a southern  Die  Vernon,  bewitching  the 
cavaliers  of  France  with  her  horsemanship,  and 
daintily  hinting  to  the  strongest  and  subtlest  man 
in  that  country,  who  had  just  dexterously  and  re- 
morselessly vaulted  over  every  body’s  head  into 
the  height  of  absolute  power,  that  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  not  do : that  his  most  adroit  coup 
could  not  compass  his  desires.  The  gay  girl 
flashed  about  the  court,  and  the  famous  forests, 
and  gardens,  and  parks,  and  palaces  of  France ; 
she  glimmered  in  vague  surmises  through  the  press 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  finally  rode  into  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  ascending  the  broad 
staircase  of  the  palace  to  its  state  chamber,  lay 
down  there,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  watch- 
ing her,  Empress  of  France  and  the  most  noted 
woman  of  the  time.  The  lovely  huntress  dusted 
her  hair  with  gold,  and  the  beau  monde  showered 
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California  upon  its  tresses.  In  doe  course  of  na- 
ture instinct  led  her  to  hide  her  form,  and  her 
sweet  deformity  became  the  fashion  of  the  world. 
Again  the  pretty  Spaniard  changes  her  dress,  and 
queens  and  duchesses,  and  all  the  royal  republi- 
can ladies  collapse  into  airier  proportions.  So 
blithe  a tyranny  history  has  not  recorded — a realm 
so  vast,  yet  so  subservient,  was  never  known  be- 
fore. 

The  whim  of  a woman  is  the  fashion  of  the 
world.  When  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame 
with  musical  clangor  told  France  it  had  a mis- 
tress, a fairy  might  have  whispered  that  mistress 
that  her  dominion  stretched  beyond  the  sea. 

What  the  pretty  Spanish  girl  will  choose  to  give 
us  next  who  is  so  wise  as  to  foresee  ? Yet,  as  the 
reflective  eye  surveys  the  gay  groups  that  throng 
the  41  select”  matinees  of  Thai  berg— displaying,  in 
every  variety,  all  the  dainty  devices  of  extreme 
fashion— and  sees  that  many  a woman  in  the  room 
has  a mien  as  imperial  and  a beauty  as  persuasive 
as. that  of  the  American  consul's  grand-daughter, 
how  can  the  brain  behind  the  reflective  eye  help 
wondering  at  the  law  which  makes  the  W'en  on  a 
king's  neck  or  the  maternity  of  a woman  the  oc- 
casion of  a universal  change  of  garment  through 
the  civilized  world  ? The  proudest  beauty  in  the 
^all-room,  and  the  most  insolent  at  the  concert, 
who  would  even  laugh  at  their  aunt's  dress  if  it 
were  not  enough  expansive,  will  view  with  dumb 
admiration  the  contracting  skirt  of  Eug6nie,  and 
obey  with  humility  the  slightest  caprice  of  the 
Spaniard  in  the  Tuileries. 

Ah ! if  some  arbiter  of  heavenly  modes  and  hu- 
mane graces  could  ever  be  as  surely  enthroned  in 
all  our  hearts  as  is  the  Spaniard  in  the  following  of 
fashion,  it  would  hot  be  a theme  of  an  Easy  Chair's 
gentle  badinage,  but  a ray  of  the  millennial  dawn. 
In  a thousand  ways  we  see  rehearsed  the  great  dra- 
ma we  would  all  see  played.  In  mean  and  indiffer- 
ent things  we  see  the  glad  obedience  that,  in  great 
things,  would  make  the  world  divine.  The  pretty 
belles  sigh  to  dress  like  Eugenie — how  many  strive 
to  do  like  Florence  Nightingale?  Trains  may 
come  and  hoops  may  go— shall  virtue  and  good 
sense  be  always  out  of  fashion  ? 


Many  of  the  belles,  we  hope,  sometimes  waste  a 
moment  upon  these  lines.  Shall  we  betray  a se- 
cret if  we  whisper  that  some  of  the  loveliest  of 
them  have  sometimes  leaned  for  a moment  upon  the 
arm  of  this  old  Chair  ? Lean,  then,  upon  its  words 
for  a moment,  with  listening  ears,  and  answer, 
gentle  and  giddy  girls ! how  can  any  one  of  you  be 
so  hopeless!)',  so  extravagantly  stupid  as  to  an- 
swer anonymous  letters  ? 

You,  for  instance,  “Virginia,”  in  Boston;  and 
you,  44  Mary,”  and  you,  44  distrustful  Annie,”  in 
New  Britain,  w'hat  wild  absurdity,  what  forgetful- 
ness of  common  sense  has  hurried  you  into  such 
recklessness  ? Don’t  you  know  that  an  honorable 
man  never  conceals  his  conduct  in  what  he  prettily 
calls  “mystery”  and  “romance?”  Don’t  you 
know  that  any  stranger  who  would  write  privately 
to  you  is,  by  all  the  chances,  a scoundrel,  who  has 
selected  you  as  his  victim  ? And  don’t  you  see 
the  greatness  of  the  insult ; for  if  he  did  not  think 
you  the  weakest  of  women,  and  that  he  could  con- 
trol your  weakness  to  his  own  purposes,  he  would 
never  address  you  ? 

And  yet,  at  brief  intervals,  the  papers  publish 
such  stories  of  correspondence,  disgrace,  and  ruin. 


It  is  an  old  adage  that  the  fools  are  not  yet  all 
dead,  but  do  you  wish  to  be  the  verification  of  the 
proverb  ? You  think  it  so  fascinating  to  have  a 
private  romance;  you  think  a man  with  black 
whiskers  and  red  cheeks  such  an  angel,  that  sure- 
ly he  can  do  nothing  amiss — and  so  the  old,  old 
story  is  told  again ; the  moth  flies  into  the  flame 
and  perishes.  Ariadne  stands  weeping,  with  out- 
stretched, helpless  hands  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  very  page  wiH 
be  read  by  some  girl  who  is  at  the  very  moment 
involved  in  Borne  such  correspondence.  Yes,  YOU, 
young  woman,  who  go  privately,  and  drop  and  re- 
ceive billets  at  the  public  post.  Think  what  you 
are  doing ; think,  if  the  man  be  an  honorable  man, 
what  he  is  persuading  you  to ; think,  if  he  be  an 
honorable  man,  and  you  mean  honorably,  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  this  suspicious  privacy ; 
think  that  when  men  wish  to  ruin  milliners'-girla, 
or  whomever  they  can  reach,  they  begin  and  con- 
tinue with  this  delightful  mystery — with  quoted 
scraps  of  poetry,  with  ardent  protestations,  with 
silence,  anonymous  signatures,  and  perfumed  pa- 
per. If  your  acquaintance  has  been  made  in  this 
way,  take  good  care  to  understand  that  ever)'  thing 
he  says  is  true ; make  him  explain  to  your  friends 
and  family : if  he  will  not  do  it,  you  have  ever)' 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  aiming  at  your  peace 
and  happiness. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Bbtwkbx  the  palaces — where  we  left  our  pen  a 
month  ago — we  resume  it  now.  Verger  is  dead. 
The  murderer  has  gone  to  his  account,  quickly  and 
miserably;  but  his  crime  takes  away  pity:  ds- 
formitas  exitus  misericordtam  abstuht . 

The  Archbishop  had  been  loved  for  his  charities, 
his  little,  quiet,  outflowing  kindnesses  of  look  and 
speech ; and  when  the  story  ran  through  the  streets, 
as  it  did  on  that  fearful  morning  of  the  execution 
before  the  Roquette  prison-house,  that  the  assassin 
was  screaming  in  his  last  hours  for  mercy — plead- 
ing with  the  sobs  of  a woman  for  an  hour  in  which 
to  petition  again  the  Emperor  to  stay  the  punish- 
ment— there  was  no  sympathy,  but  rather  an  in- 
creased conviction  that  a base  and  cowardly  man 
was  to  suffer  for  a base  and  cowardly  deed. 

There  can  hardly  be  a doubt,  however,  that  the 
poor  wretch  was  condemned  before  his  trial.  J udge 
Lynch  could  not  have  shown  more  unseemly  haste. 
He  was  cruelly  baited,  brow-beaten,  bustled  away 
to  his  cell  and  the  death.  Yet  the  man  would 
never  have  been  hung  upon  your  side  of  the  wa- 
ter ; it  is  doubtful  if,  even  in  England,  the  plea 
of  insanity  would  not  have  been  made  good.  There 
were  more  tokens  of  it  than  belong  to  half  of  our 
home  cases  of  acquittal.  His  strange,  erratic  life 
would  of  itself,  upon  your  side  of  the  W'ater,  have 
counted  for  lunacy.  Medical  testimony  to  that 
end  would  not  have  so  shocked  the  sense  of  the 
community  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Huntington  for- 
gery. The  jury  would  have  returned  a “ Not 
Guilty,”  the  listeners  in  the  court-room  applaud- 
ed, the  judge  mildly  condemned  the  open  approval, 
and  the  man  would  have  been  given  up  to  the 
keeping  of  his  friends. 

And  yot  was  he  mad,  or  only  madly  vengefal  ? 
And  is  there  any  better  cure  for  this  mad  propens- 
ity to  crime  (if  we  call  it  madness)  than  summary 
punishment  ? Is  it  not  a cultivable  and  contagious 
madness,  as  our  late  annals  show',  which  needs 
violent  remedies,  even  to  blood-letting?  If  the 
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execution  of  one  mad  assassin  will  care  ten  mad- 
men of  their  inclinations  in  that  direction,  can  we 
not  regard  the  cnrative  process  a humane  one  ? 

Observe  now  again,  and  in  more  detail,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  popular  mind  of  France  and 
of  America,  in  respect  to  this  criminal  and  his  exe- 
cution. There,  at  home,  you  would  have  had 
yonr  page-long  reports  of  his  examination,  his  at- 
titude, his  history;  the  illustrated  sheets  would 
have  given  you  portraits  of  himself,  his  cell,  his 
weapon— every  thing  connected  with  him  that 
would  have  made  subjects  for  illustration ; report- 
ers would  have  found  their  way  to  his  dungeon, 
attended  upon  the  final  scene,  and  regaled  you  with 
studiously  minute  accounts  of  every  action  and 
word ; and  all  this,  printed  by  scores  of  thousands, 
would  have  made  the  tea-table  topic  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  land. 

How  is  it  here  ? The  trial  is  reported  in  brief ; 
published  in  one  or  two  of  the  prominent  journals ; 
the  sentence  scarce  commented  upon;  the  scene 
of  execution  condensed  into  a paragraph ; and  the 
next  morning  no  mention  made  of  him  whatever. 

Nor  is  this  wholly  owing  to  the  police  surveil- 
lance of  the  Press.  The  paper  which  gives  us  the 
tallest  report  of  the  final  scene,  has  done  so  in  the 
smallest  type,  and  committed  it  to  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  a page  which  is  lighted  up  with  some  heav- 
ily-leaded editorial  upon  the  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  the  probable  successor  to  the  vacant  archbish- 
opric, or,  perhaps,  a long  disquisition  upon  ecclesi- 
astic jurisdiction,  and  its  restraints  upon  crime — 
viewed  statistically. 

We  lean  rather  to  the  emotional  side ; we  cling 
for  days  to  the  horror  and  the  dread,  weaving  it 
into  our  gossip,  and  coining  it  for  Saturday  ro- 
mances. Will  this  tendency  of  ours  feed  or  stay 
crime?  We  put  the  question  to  the  Doctors,  and 
leave  it  there  ? 


Other  and  quite  different  necrology  belongs  to 
the  papers  of  the  month.  The  Princess  de  Lieven 
— a rather  splendid  specimen  of  an  old-time  lady, 
whose  name  has  belonged  to  a score  of  political 
cabals  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  whose  apart- 
ments once  brought  together  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  leaders  of  French  opinion  through  a 
whole  dynasty — has  at  length  dropped  away  from 
life  “ without  our  special  wonder.” 

Her  name  and  influence  had  indeed  been  long 
time  in  abeyance,  and  the  stateliest,  almost  the 
only  considerable,  mourner  at  her  death-bed,  was 
that  frail  old  gentleman,  Guizot,  bringing  to  her 
palsied  ears  echoes  of  the  past  glory  in  which  she 
had  lived,  kissing  the  hand  once  more  which  so 
many  dead  courtiers  had  kissed,  reviving,  in  the 
delirium  that  preceded  death,  all  the  illusions  of  a 
splendid  life. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  great  are  so  soon 
outgrown  as  in  France.  She  is  even  more  prodi- 
gal of  change  than  we. 

For  contrast,  we  may  bring  to  mind  now  a late 
British  death — that  of  the  good  old  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, in  his  eightieth  year.  Living  very  much 
time  among  his  peasantry ; endearing  himself  to 
them  all;  reading  sermons  to  them  on  Sundays; 
looking  after  their  sick ; counting  himself  not  so 
much  master  as  chief  partner  of  theirs ; a man  of 
large  heart  and  purposes ; not  great,  intellectual- 
ly, but  of  great  goodness : so  great  that  more  love 
than  pomp  was  spent  at  his  funeral,  and  the  mem- 
ories of  him  are  trtxy  where  kind  and  tearful. 


This  pleasant  anecdote  is  given  by  one  who 
shared  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke : 

It  happened  that  1 and  one  other  private  friend 
spent  the  last  day  of  the  year  1848,  which  happened 
to  be  Sunday,  with  his  Grace  at  a small  old  house 
of  his  in  a very  retired  part  of  the  Derbyshire  hills. 
Iiythe  morning  his  Grace  and  his  two  guests  walked 
a couple  of  miles  to  attend  the  nearest  place  of 
worship— a kind  of  school-house  chapel  on  one  of 
his  estates — but  at  night  the  Duke  himself  read 
family  prayers  to  his  domestic  congregation,  con- 
sisting of  his  two  friends,  a few  of  his  ordinary 
servants  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Wood  house, 
as  the  little  mansion  was  called,  and  a larger  num- 
ber of  the  inferior  servants  belonging  to  the  local- 
ity. After  the  prayers,  his  Grace  read  a short  ser- 
mon—I think  one  of  Paley’s — and  after  that  he 
addressed  them  by  the  title  of  his  ‘kind  friends,* 
praised  them  for  the  good  order  1 in  which  they  had 
conducted  their  several  duties  in  the  last  year,* 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having,  as  he  hoped, 
contributed  in  return  to  their  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, and  hoped  that  the  year  which  was  just  about 
to  begin  might  be  equally  propitious  and  prosper- 
ous to  the  whole  domestic  circle  and  connection  of 
which  he  was  proud  and  happy  to  be,  he  would  not 
say  the  master,  but  the  chief  partner — the  respons- 
ible head  and  guiding  hand.  I never  in  my  life 
heard  a more  appropriate  and  touching  allocution. 
It  was  both  simple  and  more  in  detail  than  1 have 
been  able  to  give  it,  though  I made  my  note  that 
evening ; and  it  was  followed  by  a respectful  cor- 
diality of  assent  from  the  little  audience,  and  an 
affectionate  murmur  of  ‘ God  bless  your  Grace  !* 
which  was  very  affecting.** 

' You  know,  perhaps,  that  Rossini  is  living  the 
winter  in  Paris,  in  comparatively  humble  quarters 
of  the  Rue  Bout  du  Rempart . The  old  avarice, 
which  kept  him  the  occupant  of  a garret  in  the 
days  of  his  management  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
clings  to  him  still.  He  receives  few  friends ; he 
saunters  out  only  on  sunshiny  days,  shunning  ob- 
servation, and  dreading  encounter  with  the  ac- 
quaintances of  other  days. 

There  is  a story  that  the  Empress-dowager  of 
Russia  met  with  him  upon  the  Rhine  last  summer, 
and  tempted  the  old  gentleman  with  the  finest  of 
imperial  coquetry,  but  all  in  vain.  Rossini  has 
bidden  adieu  to  music. 

Villemot  tells  us  how  he  met  him  last  season  at 
Baden,  on  the  occasion  of  the  debut  of  the  French 
company  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Conversation.  The 
most  cultivated  people  of  the  Baden  resort  were 
present:  Rossini  was  in  the  hall.  The  orchestra 
executed  the  overture  of  William  Tell.  With  the 
first  notes,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  her  whole 
'entourage  of  ladies,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  rose  to  their  feet,  and  turned  in  mute 
but  strongly-expressed  homage  to  the  great  com- 
poser. 

He  sat  there,  however,  pale,  leaning  on  his  staff 
— imperturbable — accepting  so  much  of  glory  as 
the  penalty  for  his  youthful  follies ; but  seemingly 
no  way  gratified,  and  with  no  grateful  enthusiasm 
kindled  in  him. 

He  has  taw  visitors  at  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  Basse 
du  Rempart , and  these  not  musical ; or  if  musical, 
finding  other  topics  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
great  composer ; who,  if  he  has  not  outlived  his 
genius,  has  forsworn  any  of  its  expression ; and 
and  will  drop  off  some  coming  day  with  his  hypo- 
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chondriac  humors  heaped  upon  him — a rich,  feeble, 
old  gentleman,  who  was  afraid  of  railways,  afraid 
of  music,  whose  whole  earnestness  of  life  exuded 
twenty  years  before  he  was  dead. 

When  his  hour  draws  near,  perhaps  the  old  man 
will  take  back  again  the  melodious  memories  of 
the  past — perhaps  warble  once  more,  to  his  own 
Stabat, 

Pac  me  cruce  custodirl 
Morte  Christ!  pnetnuniri, 

CoufoTeri  gratia. 

Quando  corpus  morietur, 

Foe  ut  auinuo  donetor, 

Farodisi  gloria! 

Thebe  is  a spot  in  or  about  the  centre  of  Paris, 
comparatively  little  known  to  Americans,  where 
the  new-comer  may  very  profitably  give  an  occa- 
sional glance.  We  allude  to  the  great  auction 
halls  of  the  Rue  Druot . In  one  you  will  find,  per- 
haps, some  rare  cabinet  of  coins,  just  now  sent 
hither  from  the  estate  of  some  veteran  collector, 
who  has  just  deceased  in  the  midst  of  a provincial 
museum.  Connoisseurs  in  long  gray  beards,  dap- 
per members  of  the  Institute,  agents  of  the  Musee 
Imperial* , are  examining  with  magnifiers  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  Seedy  Jews  from  the  curiosity  shops 
are  watching  their  movements ; a burly  porter  is 
distributing  catalogues  of  the  sale;  and  flaneurs 
like  ourselves  are  gliding  in  and  out. 

In  another  of  these  halls  will  be  displayed  some 
rare  stock  of  furniture — half-worn  Aubusson  car- 
pets, Sevres  vases,  gilt-footed  tables,  and  girandoles 
of  the  Louis  Quatorze  epoch ; a tea-set  of  Faience, 
some  huge  painting  after  Le  Groa,  a dock  in  rich 
ormolu  mounting — every  thing,  in  short,  which 
could  delight  a man  fresh  from  the  every-day  new- 
nesses of  the  warerooms  of  New  York. 

Yet  otherwheres,  in  this  great  caravansery  of 
salesmen,  we  shall  find  some  gallery  of  paintings, 
crayons,  sketches,  just  sent  in  from  the  apartments 
of  an  art-loving  Bourse  speculator,  who  has  ven- 
tured at  last,  <mce  too  often,  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Mobilier.  Ana  the  crazy  love  which  is  borne  to  the 
representatives  of  Young  France  in  art,  will  al- 
most redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  speculator. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  paid  the  merest  trifle 
for  that  bit  of  forest  from  the  pencil  of  Diaz,  and 
now  it  will  realize  (if  you  stay  to  witness  the  sale) 
a matter  of  five  hundred  francs.  An  aquarelle  of 
Barye  (with  not  half  the  simplicity  and  fullness 
of  a British  water-color),  will  bring  four-fold  the 
price.  Crayons  of  Dupre  and  Th.  Rousseau  will 
frighten  you  by  their  sales.  A Millet  will  fetch 
half  a thousand  francs  for  what  has  cost  the  artist 
lpss  than  two  hours  of  labor. 

Indeed,  long  prices  are  just  now  the  rage  of  Pa- 
risians ; rents,  dinners,  pictures,  bronzes,  horses, 
all  share  the  advance  which  has  been  growing 
since  *51.  A matter  of  five  thousand  francs,  which 
used  to  be  a fair  support  for  a moderate  bachelor 
who  was  not  afraid  of  the  quatrikme,  and  contented 
with  two  theatre-nights  in  the  week,  is  now  the 
merest  bagatelle.  Those  good  old  times,  when  a 
piece  of  forty  sous  would  buy  a bottle  of  fairish 
Beaune,  and  five  francs  a moulin  a vent,  are  gone 
by.  From  having  been  the  cheapest  of  the  great 
capitals,  it  is  doubtful  if  Paris  has  not  now  become 
the  dearest. 

More  especially  if  we  reckon  the  luxuries  of  silks 
and  bronzes,  which  are  becoming  now  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  the  gay  capital.  Your  candlestick 


is  now  a bit  of  artist-work— either  some  cherub  of 
Pradier’s,  holding  a flambeau,  or  one  of  Mene's 
storks,  with  a taper  flaming  from  his  bill.  Your 
table-cover  is  a bit  of  brocade,  with  gold  t&sseling 
interwoven  with  the  fringe ; your  clock-case  is 
either  of  exquisitely-carved  beech,  with  ferns  so 
delicate  they  seem  to  rustle  with  the  breath  of  the 
pendulum,  or  it  is  covered  over  with  bronze  bas- 
reliefs  of  naiads  or  battles. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary,  indeed,  how  this  branch 
of  bronze  industry  has  shot  up  within  eight  years 
past  into  a great  national  product  and  export.  The 
exquisite  tastefulness  which  has  governed  it  from 
the  beginning,  has  opened  a straight  road  for  it  to 
the  home  of  every  man  or  woman  who  has  a love 
for  beauty.  It  has  supplanted  gold  and  silver 
trifles  with  the  rich  ; it  has  emulated  the  best  forms 
of  old  art,  and  brought  Tuscan  shapes  and  Pompei- 
an graces,  in  the  most  enduring  material,  into  our 
houses.  Pradier  and  Mene  have  given  even  to  its 
littlenesses  the  dignity  of  art;  and  gas-fixtures, 
taper-holders,  and  inkstands  are  nothing  now  if  not 
artistic. 

May  we  not  welcome  this  new  visitor  to  the 
household — not  so  much  the  bronze  itself  (which 
costs  dearly),  bnt  the  spirit  which  fashions  it,  and 
which  is  fast  laying  its  colors  on  all  our  home- 
cloths— decorating  our  home-books,  and  supplying 
classic  models,  with  all  their  wealth  of  allusion,  to 
the  commonest  utensils  of  our  hearths,  our  man- 
tles, and  our  tables  ? 

We  dip  our  pen  into  a fox’s  head  to  write  this ; 
and  the  true  reynard  look  which  some  French  art- 
ist has  given  to  the  eye  whisks  our  thought  away 
to  the  prairie-land  where,  in  a month’s  time,  this 
paper  will  be  read. 

Switzerland  and  Prussia,  with  their  quarrel, 
now  in  a fair  way  of  settlement,  may  have  inter- 
ested you  very  little  at  home,  and  yet  you  would 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  far  that  difference 
gave  a color  to  the  conversation  of  the  Paris  world. 

First,  the  scene  of  conflict — if  conflict  was  to 
come — was  near  by.  Next,  was  the  strong  repub- 
lican sympathy  for  the  little  band  of  democracies, 
shared  in  even  by  many  supporters  of  imperialism. 
And,  next  again,  was  the  feverish  apprehension  of 
what  Issues  might  grow  out  of  any  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities so  near  to  that  old  disputed  border  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  querulous  old  Prudhomm©  came  to  light 
upon  this  topic,  and  flamed  about  the  land  of  Will- 
iam Tell  and  the  new  Gessler.  The  action  of  our 
own  Minister  in  the  matter  must  be  already  famil- 
iar to  you.  There  is  a floating  rumor  here  that  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Fay,  kindly  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  looked  upon  with  very  ill-concealed 
jealousy  by  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
houses.  The  time  is  not  yet,  but  is  on  its  way, 
when  American  opinion  will  have  its  place  in  the 
assertion  of  European  rights.  The  telegraph  and 
the  big  ship  are  bringing  us  into  the  family  ; the 
Imperial  ushers  (who,  like  the  butlers  of  great 
bouses,  will  be  the  last  to  yield  to  the  parvenu) 
will  be  compelled  to  announce  “ His  Excellency 
Brother  Jonathan !”  We  hope  his  entree  upon  the 
diplomatic  boards  of  Europe  may  be  distinguisha- 
ble, in  that  day,  by  something  more  than  a black 
dress-suit. 

Have  yon  watched,  as  we  have  watched,  th© 
progress  of  the  young  Austrian  Emperor  through 
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his  realms  of  Lombardy  ? Have  you  observed  bow 
signally  even  bis  full  pardon  for  political  offenses 
bas  fallen  short  of  its  aim?  A crowd,  indeed, 
came  into  Milan  to  witness  bis  reception,  but  these 
were  chiefly  peasants,  attracted  by  any  royal  or 
military  pageant.  Only  a hundred  of  the  Milan- 
ese were  presented  personally  to  the  monarch,  and 
of  these  not  a fifth  were  ladies.  The  old  Italian 
society,  whose  habit  is  broidered  still  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  Lombard  dukes  and  Lombard  independ- 
ence, has  never  recognized  or  received  the  Austrian 
element.  The  highest  military  accomplishments, 
and  the  proudest  Sclavic  names,  have  not  been  able 
to  break  down  the  social  barrier  which  the  proud 
Milanese  have  built  around  their  dependent  and 
impoverished  seclusion. 

The  Emperor  is  represented  to  have  been  silent 
and  dejected.  His  youth  craves  popularity  and 
applause ; but  no  foreign  monarch  will  win  them 
in  Italy  until  he  comes,  not  as  master,  but  visitor. 

The  matter  has  new  and  present  interest  from 
the  recent  altercation  between  Disraeli  and  Pal- 
merston with  reference  to  a stipulated — but,  as 
would  seem,  ineffective-— treaty  between  the  allied 
powers,  guaranteeing  to  Austria  permanent  posses- 
sion of  her  Italian  dependencies.  We  need  not  say, 
to  those  who  have  read  the  Parliamentary  reports, 
that  Palmerston  has  come  ungraciously  out  of  the 
discussion. 


A bit  of  scandal  has  just  now  been  going  the 
round  of  the  Continental  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  Republican  poet  Beranger  has  been  enjoy- 
ing latterly  a secret  pension  from  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie. The  publisher,  and  friend  of  the  poet,  M. 
Perrotin,  refutes  the  story  in  this  way : 

“ Last  year,  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  feeling  uneasy 
about  the  health  and  the  circumstances  of  Beranger,  pro- 
posed to  me,  through  a person  in  her  confidence,  her  own 
Morctary,  under  a promise  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  that 
■he  should  pay  to  my  credit  an  annual  sum,  the  amount 
of  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  me,  and  which  I myself  was 
to  give,  in  my  own  name,  to  Beranger.  The  proposal  was 
indeed  a royal  one,  and  worthy  of  a noble  heart ; but  I, 
for  my  part,  had  no  right  to  accept  it  It  was  only  Be- 
langer who  could  have  a right  to  do  so;  and  when  I had 
Obtained  permission  to  Inform  him  of  the  proposal  which 
had  been  made,  he  entirely  approved  of  my  conduct,  say- 
ing that  he  should  not  hare  understood  my  conduct  if  I 
had  acted  otherwise.  He  did  more  than  this:  he  wrote 
me  a letter  in  which  he  expressed,  in  excellent  terms,  the 
gratitude  which  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  felt  for  the 
kindness  that  had  been  shown  him ; and  he  added,  that 
he  had  never  been  richer  than  he  was  st  that  moment — 
that  he  had  never  needed  a larger  income ; and  that  his 
gratitude  was  the  more  sincere  since  he  did  not  accept 
the  benefits  with  the  offer  of  which  he  had  been  honored. 
This  is  all  that  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject. " 

Could  any  thing  be  more  graceful  than  the  deli- 
cate kindness  of  the  Empress,  and  any  thing  more 
characteristic  of  the  bluff,  warm-hearted  poet,  than 
his  earnest  thanks  and  frank  refusal  ? 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  income  is 
a very  slender  one ; and  he  doubtless  stretched  a 
point  when  be  says  “ he  never  needed  a larger  in- 
oome.”  It  brings  back  his  rollicking  song  of  the 
“Little  Brown  Man 

A little  man  we’ve  here. 

All  in  s suit  of  brown,  % 

Upon  town : 

He's  ss  brisk  as  bottled  beer. 

And,  without  a shilling  rent, 
lives  content ; 

For,  d'ye  see,  says  be,  my  plan— 

D'ye  see.  says  he,  my  plan— 


My  plan,  d'ye  see,  '•  to— laugh  at  that  I 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  brown  man ! 
When  every  mad  grisette 
He  has  toasted,  till  his  score 
Holds  no  more ; 

Then  head  and  years  in  debt. 

When  tho  duns  and  hums  abound 
All  around. 

D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 

D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 

My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to — laugh  at  that! 

Bing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  brown  man ! 

Beranger  is  an  old  man.  now,  and  very  feeble. 
Seventy-seven  years  ago  he  was  bom  in  a tailor’s 
house, 

“ Dans  ce  Paris,  plein  d’or  ct  de  mis&re.” 

Few  know  him,  but  those  who  know  him,  revere 
him  and  love  him. 

Another  distinguished  illustration  of  the  epoch 
passing  away,  we  mean  M.  Berryer,  is  just  now 
the  object  of  very  pointed  sympathy.  His  son, 
some  time  an  employ*  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ploded scheme  of  Paris  “ Docks,”  is  resting  under 
charge  of  embezzlement  of  funds,  or,  at  the  least,  ' 
of  nial-appropriation.  “ The  affair”  is  still  under 
process  of  investigation. 


Dore — whom  you  must  by  this  time  surely 
know — the  only  effective  illustrator  of  Rabelais’s 
droller}*,  and  a man  whose  genius  has  begun  its 
blaze  almost  in  boyhood,  has  just  now  appeared  in 
a great,  ghastly  picture-story  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  promise  of  what 
we  are  to  expect  in  his  greater  pictorial  exhibition 
of  Bible  History.  For  this  larger  work  he  has  now 
been  preparing  himself  for  some  years,  by  attentive 
study  of  DOrer,  Rembrandt,  and  all  the  sacred  pio- 
torists  of  their  day. 

Of  the  “Wandering  Jew”  an  admirable  critic 
gives  this  digest : 

“ The  first  plate  represents  the  sin  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Jew.  He  stands  working  at  his  shoe- 
making  craft  upon  a boot  under  the  shop-sign, 
which,  in  true  grotesque  spirit,  is  just  a French 
shop-sign  of  our  own  day,  lettered,  4 A la  Botte  Ju- 
daiqur,  par  Laquedem ,’  with  something  about  4 du 
vieux  tt  du  ntvf ’’  In  his  hard-heartedness  he  has 
told  Christ  to  4 get  on’  upon  his  way  to  Calvary ; 
and  the  Saviour,  turning  round,  denounces  the 
doom — 4 1 go,  but  you  shall  tarry  until  I return.’ 
This  figure  is  very  deficient  in  elevation.  The  de- 
sign swarms  with  brutalized,  bloated  Jewish  faces, 
the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  a regular  Tyburn  pixy 
cession  1600  years  ago.  The  crowd  presses  in  the 
wake  of  the  condemned  up  the  steep  of  Calvary, 
and  young  reprobates  are  climbing  the  crosses  at 
its  top.  In  the  second  plate,  centuries  have  already 
passed,  and  the  Jew  is  still  on  his  ceaseless  jour- 
ney. His  hand,  here  and  elsewhere,  grasps  hard 
the  money-bag  with  its  inexhaustible  five  sous — a 
symbol  probably  of  Hebrew  avarice.  The  ground 
is  sodden  and  the  sky  drenched  with  rain:  he 
passes  a road-side  crucifix  with  dreadful  thoughts. 
The  sky,  with  its  oblique  drift  of  rain  and  lurid 
openings,  as  well  as  some  other  features  of  the 
background,  are  the  fine  thing  here : the  rest  is  a 
striking  piece  of  black,  gleamy  effect,  but  of  little 
worth  otherwise.  Plate  III.  is  the  Jew’s  legenda- 
ry arrival,  in  the  year  1774,  at  4 Bruxelles  en  Bns- 
bant,'  as  recorded  in  the  4 Blamte  du  Juif  Errant .* 
A brace  of  obtuse,  pompous  citizens  accost  the  old 
man,  wondering  at  the  immense  fleece  of  a beard, 
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the  end  of  which  a mole  churns  in  his  mouth  as  if 
it  were  a wisp  of  hay ; a solemn  circle  of  geese 
closes  round;  the  street  children  peer;  the  old 
dothesman  grins;  the  antique  burgher  guard, 
passing  up  a black  alley,  pause  to  look.  The  old 
street  is  a wonderful  piece  of  design  and  effect.  Its 
quaint  Gothic  corner-effigies  thrill  at  the  strange 
presence.  The  horns  of  a devil  surmounting  the 
central  house  seem  to  writhe,  and  a miniature  an- 
gel has  come  down  from  its  niche  to  prick  on  the 
wretched  Jew  to  his  penance.  It  is  the  real  inex- 
orable angel  who  points  him  forward  in  the  next 
plate.  The  gossips  huddle  round  him  at  a tavern- 
door,  ranting  for  him  to  stay,  pushing  him  back, 
temping  him  with  their  4 pot  de  biere  fraich ?;*  a 
dog  howls  frightfully  in  chorus.  It  is  all  of  no 
use ; he  is  in  torment  till  he  gets  on  the  accursed 
journey  again.  The  Jew  is  here  very  fine ; his 
despairing,  itching  eagerness  to  be  off,  when  it 
were  paradise  might  he  but  rest  for  even  half  an 
hour — the  preternatural  strength  and  determina- 
tion in  his  feeble  frame — are  perfect.  Indeed,  in 
both  this  plate  and  the  last  the  figures  generally 
show  little  of  the  artist's  wonted  deficiencies. 
Now  the  Jew  fords  a river,  its  black-wooded 
banks  castellated  with  feudal  ruins,  which  gleam 
in  twilight  with  strange  fitfulness  and  visionary 
gray:  the  eddy  beneath  his  charmed  footstep 
takes  shape  of  the  Saviour  fallen  under  his  cruel 
cross,  and  the  jeering,  smiting  executioners.  Now 
he  is  in  a modern  French  church-yard  by  the  fire 
of  early  dawn  : the  same  vision  haunts  him  in  his 
own  shadow,  and  hurtles  in  the  clouds ; death  is 
all  round  him ; the  bells  are  tolling  for  another 
grave ; but  there  is  none  for  him.  Now  he  is  in  a 
mountain  gorge  : the  scattered  pines  are  alive 
with  the  same  vision,  and  threaten  him  with  their 
scraggy  arms  ; the  white  denouncing  angel,  shin- 
ing against  the  blackness,  hovers  over  a roaring 
torrent.  Now  in  a snowy  Alpine  pass : but  the 
rocks  sculpture  themselves  still  into  that  vision ; 
their  peaks  become  saint  and  martyr;  his  own 
double  frowns  upon  him;  the  mountain  crucifix 
unnails  its  arm  to  denounce  him.  Now  in  a shift- 
wreck  : the  insatiable  rage  of  the  sea  has  dashed 
the  ship  like  a pebble  against  the  rocks ; her  cord- 
age and  anchor  fly  madly  about;  a sea-monster 
swallows  at  a gulp  one  of  the  broken  masts,  with 
its  half  dozen  of  shrieking,  clinging  wretches; 
other  heads  of  the  crew  rise  and  fall  with  the  en- 
gulfing billow,  their  eyes  riveted  upon  the  Jew, 
who,  like  Peter  of  old,  walks  from  wave-crest  to 
crest.  Here,  too,  the  vision  pursues  him  in  the 
clouds:  4 You  shall  tarry  until  I return.1  The 
swing,  and  rush,  and  heave  of  the  sea,  the  torn 
and  writhing  surf  bounding  and  clanging  up  the 
cliffs,  are  here  truly  astonishing.  The  repetition 
of  the  one  vision,  too,  throughout  so  many  designs 
and  in  so  many  forms,  is  very  impressive;  its 
monotony  not  chargeable,  we  think,  to  any  pov- 
erty of  invention,  but  to  a right  perception  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  power  of  iteration.  In  another 
instance  Laquedem  stands  invulnerable,  amidst  a 
medieval  fortress-siege  and  battle,  upon  whose  in- 
cidents M.  Dor6  has  lavished  all  the  wealth  of 
atrocity  which  a fertile  imagination  could  suggest. 
Two  trunkless  heads  still  glare  and  clench  their 
teeth ; two  lopped-off  arms  still  gripe  the  swords  ; 
two  hearts  still  smoke  with  hatred.  A man,  arm- 
less and  legless,  fights  with  sword  between  teeth ; 
the  upper  half  of  a cross-bow  man  still  plies  the 
bolts,  while  runnels  of  his  blood  clot  round  him ; 


a miserable  wretch  has  his  head  stuck  with  seven 
arrows ; a head-and-arms  seems  to  be  walking  by 
itself.  The  intertangled  confusion  of  the  main 
battle  is  very  grand,  with  the  sword-blades  glanc- 
ing white,  like  needles ; and  the  fortress,  though 
exaggerated,  is  a very  effective  piece  of  medieval- 
ism ; but  the  horrors  of  the  foreground  pall  and 
disgust.  Last  scone  but  one : the  Jew  threads 
his  way  amidst  the  untrodden  forests,  perhaps,  of 
undiscovered  America,  and  through  a legion  of  all 
things  deadly  — crocodile,  boa,  monstrous  toad, 
nameless  lizard,  and  lion.  A hippopotamus  snorts 
at  him  ; an  elephant  protrudes  tusks  and  proboscis 
through  the  close  palm  trunks.  The  lion  starts  to 
see,  but  will  not  grapple  him ; the  boa  wags  a 
fiery  tongue,  but  will  not  strike.  At  last  it  is  the 
Day  of  Judgment;  at  last  he  sinks  back  to  rest 
his  aching  spine  against  a stone,  as  the  angel 
blows  the  trumpet  of  deliverance  right  into  his 
ear.  A delirious  smile  contends  with  utter  ex- 
haustion upon  his  features.  The  old,  old  boots, 
which  have  walked  their  millions  of  miles,  the 
rags  of  black  stockings,  come  off;  the  poor  old, 
cramped,  travel-sore  feet  are  bare,  never  to  journey 
again.  Hell-flames  glare  up  from  a cleft  in  the 
ground  ; the  multitudes  of  quick  and  dead,  inter- 
mixed with  elephant  and  camelopard,  loom  through 
the  blackness  ; one  fellow  straddles  in  his  pea-coat, 
and  keeps  his  hat  on,  in  perfect  stupidity  or  im- 
penetrable depravity  ; bones  come  together,  devils 
Hay  and  tear ; a host  of  angels  flicker  in  the  rays 
darted  from  a flood  of  light.  The  Jew  wanders 
no  more  forever.11 

Perhaps  you  remember  poor  Gerard  d*  Ner- 
val ? — how  he  hung  himself  to  the  window  bar  of 
a miserable  old  lodging-house,  in  an  obscure  quar- 
ter of  Paris?  It  must  be  now  full  three  years 
gone. 

We  told  the  story  of  it,  and  of  Nerval's  strange, 
perplexed,  disappointed  lover-life.  The  friends  of 
the  wretched  suicide — those  who  had  seen  and 
know'll  the  tender  heart,  and  quick  sensibilities, 
living  under  the  filthy  crust  of  his  passions  and 
vices,  wanted  some  memento  of  his  death — its 
place,  manner,  and  of  the  man's  genius. 

Doro  made  the  task  a labor  of  love,  and  by  a 
simple  crayon  sketch  (never  published)  funded  and 
preserved  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  and  circum- 
stances. The  gaunt,  bleak  houses  are  there  glim- 
mering in  the  early  light  of  a gray  winter’s  dawn. 
The  narrow  alley  between  is  dark  and  foul-looking ; 
a raven  is  coming  toward  you  from  the  step  of  a 
nearer  house,  with  mouth  wide  open,  crying  at  von. 
A something,  mysteriously,  like  the  wilted,  limp 
figure  of  a dead  man  in  a ragged  coat,  hangs  from 
a window'  bar;  and  in  a rift  of  the  sky  are  vis- 
ions of  fair  faces,  sweet  figures,  waving  snowy  arms 
— all  that  cheated, and  allured, and  fed,  and  damned 
the  poor  victim  of  the  suicide. 


Speaking  of  art  reminds  ns  that  Mr.  Ruskin, 
by  whom  so  many  pin  all  their  aesthetic  faith,  has 
jnst  now  been  startling  friends  and  enemies  more 
wildly  than  ever  by  a super-subtle  critique  upon 
the  Turner  Gallery  of  Marlborough  House.  Who 
could  believe  that  the  man  who  has  labored  more 
earnestly  and  effectively  to  make  the  name  of 
Turner  sacred  almost  in  its  fame  should  now  open 
upon  him  in  this  style  ? 

44  The  moment  he  tried  to  idealize,  and  introduced 
his  principles  for  the  taka  of  display,  they  led  him 
into  depths  of  error  proportioned  exactly  to  the 
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extent  of  effort.  His  painting  of  an  English  town, 
or  a Welsh  hill,  was  magnificent  and  faultless ; but 
all  his  idealism,  mythology,  romance,  and  compo- 
sition in  general,  were  more  or  less  wrong.  He 
erred  through  all,  and  by  reason  of  all — his  great 
discoveries.  He  erred  in  color ; because  not  con- 
tent with  discerning  the  brilliancy  of  nature,  he 
tried  to  enhance  that  brilliancy  by  every  species  of 
colored  accessary  until  color  was  killed  by  color, 
and  the  blue  skies  and  snowy  mountains,  which 
would  have  been  lovely  by  themselves,  were  con- 
fused and  vulgarized  by  the  blue  dresses  and  white 
complexions  of  the  foreground  figures.  He  erred 
in  refinement , because,  not  content  with  the  natural 
tenderness  of  tender  things,  he  strove  to  idealize 
even  strong  things  into  gentleness,  until  his  archi- 
tecture became  transparent,  and  his  ground  ghost- 
ly : and  he  erred  finally,  and  chiefly,  in  quantity  be- 
cause, in  his  enthusiastic  perception  of  the  fullness 
of  nature  he  did  not  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the 
human  heart ; he  saw,  indeed,  that  there  were  no 
limits  to  creation,  but  forgot  that  there  were  many 
to  reception  ; he  thus  spoiled  his  most  careful  works 
by  the  very  richness  of  invention  they  contained, 
and  concentrated  the  materials  of  twenty  noble 
pictures  into  a single  failure.” 

Will  those  who  have  worshiped  at  the  Ruskin 
shrine — where  Turner  was  long  ago  sainted,  and 
where  his  trophies  have  hung  these  many  a year — 
forgive  this? 

Mr.  London  Athenaum , who  has  always  to  spy 
out  the  holes  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  elbows,  says,  sneer- 
ingly : 

“ Is  this  a guide  and  a king  meet  for  ns  ? Are 
we  forever  to  be  fed  with  these  critical  husks  of 
mingled  rhapsody,  invective,  panegyric,  and  soph- 
istry— contradicting,  explaining,  softening,  height- 
ening, heaping  nicknames  on  the  old  masters — and 
deifying  Turner,  a great  painter  who  could  not 
draw  the  figure,  who  invested  all  Europe  with 
London  fogs  and  London  suns,  who  had  Classical- 
Dictionary  dreams,  who  at  the  best  was  vapory  in 
outline,  who  could  paint  few  trees  but  stone  pines, 
and  who,  great  as  he  was,  had  as  many  weaknesses 
as  any  painter  who  ever  lived  ? Woe  betide  the 
pupils  at  a school  where  the  master  is  still  learn- 
ing his  own  lesson,  and  has  not  yet  settled  on  its 
corrections!” 

We  leave  the  matter  between  them ; venturing, 
however,  our  opinion  that  a sneer  will  never  kill 
Ruskin,  or  disarm  that  brilliant  rhetoric  we  read 
so  wonderingly,  and  love,  and  doubt,  and  swear 
by,  and  condemn,  and  wait  for. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  this  tangled,  wild  simile 
about  the  “ Polyphemus”  picture,  which  he  counts 
typical  of  the  painter’s  destiny : 

“ He  had  been  himself  shut  up  by  one-eyed  peo- 
ple, in  a cave  ‘ darkened  with  laurels’  (getting  no 
good,  but  only  evil,  from  all  the  fame  of  the  great 
of  long  ago) — he  had  seen  his  companions  eaten  in 
the  cave  by  the  one-eyed  people  (many  a painter 
of  good  promise  had  fallen  by  Turner’s  side  in  those 
early  toils  of  his) ; at  last,  when  his  own  time  had 
like  to  have  come,  he  thrust  the  rugged  pine-trunk 
— all  a-blaze — (rough  nature,  and  the  light  of  it) 
— into  the  faces  of  the  one-eyed  people,  left  them 
tearing  their  hair  in  the  cloud-banks — got  out  of 
the  cave  in  a humble  way,  under  a sheep’s  belly 
—{helped  by  the  lowliness  and  gentleness  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  her  ruggedness  and  flame) — and 
got  away  to  open  sea  as  the  dawn  broke  over  the 
Enchanted  Islands.11 


And  again,  this  other  fragmentary  sketch  of 
things  Alpine — a luscious,  gorgeous  handful  and 
heartful  of  mountain  blossoms,  tied  up  with  the 
always  red  ribbons  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  rhetoric: 

“ The  moss  arabesques  of  violet  and  silver;  the 
delicate  springing  of  the  myrtille  leaves  along  the 
clefts  of  shade,  and  blue  bloom  of  their  half-seen 
fruit ; the  rosy  flashes  of  rhododendron-flame  from 
among  the  pine  roots,  and  their  crests  of  crimson, 
sharp  against  the  deep  Alpine  air,  from  the  ridges 
of  gray  rock  ; the  gentian’s  peace  of  pale,  ineffable 
azure ; as  if  strange  stars  had  been  made  for  earth 
out  of  the  blue  light  of  heaven  ; the  soft  spaces  of 
mountain  grass,  forever  young,  over  which  the 
morning  dew  is  dashed  so  deep  that  it  looks,  under 
the  first  long  sun-rays,  like  a white  vail  falling 
folded  upon  the  hills ; wreathing  itself  soon  away 
into  silvery  tresses  of  cloud,  braided  in  and  out 
among  the  pines,  and  leaving  all  the  fair  glades  and 
hillocks  warm  with  the  pale  green  glow  of  grassy 
life,  and  whispering  with  lapse  of  everlasting 
springs.  Infinite  tenderness  mingled  w ith  this  in- 
finite power,  and  the  far-away  summits,  alternate 
pearl  and  purple,  ruling  it  from  their  stainless  rest.” 


A late  edition  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth  Is 
illustrated  by  very  full  annotations  of  the  author, 
collected  and  published  nowr,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  dead  poet’s  executors. 

They  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  looks ; but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  increase  our  respect  for  the 
man.  His  vanity  wras  always  harmless  indeed, 
but  most  decided : so  decided  that  it  irks  us  in 
these  fond  notices  of  his  pet  poems,  and  makes  us 
half  wish  that  we  had  seen  less  to  feed  our  curios- 
ity, and  to  disabuse  us  of  our  respect. 

He  talks  in  this  pleasant  way  about  “The  Ex- 
cursion,” and  the  “ Peddler”  character: 

“ My  lamented  friend  Southey  (for  this  is  written 
a month  after  his  decease)  used  to  say  that  had 
he  been  born  a Papist,  the  course  of  his  life  which 
would  in  a probability  have  been  his  was  the  one 
for  which  he  was  most  fitted  and  most  to  his  mind 
— that  of  a Benedictine  monk  in  a convent,  fur- 
nished, as  many  once  were  and  some  still  are,  with 
an  inexhaustible  library.  Books , as  appears  from 
many  passages  in  his  writings,  and  as  was  evident 
to  those  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his 
daily  life,  were  in  fact  his  passion;  and  wandering , 
I can  with  truth  affirm  was  mine ; but  this  propens- 
ity in  me  was  happily  counteracted  by  inability 
from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfill  my  wishes.  But  had 
I been  born  in  a class  which  would  have  deprived 
me  of  what  is  called  a liberal  education,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  being  strong  in  body,  I should  have 
taken  to  a way  of  life  such  as  that  in  which  my 
Pedlar  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days.  At  all 
events,  I am  here  called  upon  freely  to  acknowledge 
that  the  character  I have  represented  in  his  person 
is  chiefly  an  idea  of  what  I fancied  my  own  char- 
acter might  have  become  in  his  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  what  he  says  and  does  had 
an  external  existence  that  fell  under  my  own 
youthful  and  subsequent  observation.  An  indU 
vidual  named  Patrick,  by  birth  and  education  a 
Scotchman,  followed  this  humble  occupation  for 
many  years,  and  afterward  settled  in  the  town  of 
Kendal.  He  married  a kinswoman  of  my  wife's, 
and  her  sister  Sarah  was  brought  up  from  her  ninth 
year  under  this  good  man’s  roof.  My  own  imag- 
inations I was  happy  to  find  clothed  in  reality,  and 
fresh  ones  suggested,  by  what  she  reported  of  this 
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naan's  tenderness  of  heart,  his  strong  and  pure  im- 
agination, and  his  solid  attainments  in  literature, 
chiefly  religious,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  At 
Hawkshead  also,  while  I was  a school-boy,  there 
occasionally  resided  a Packman  (the  name  then 
generally  given  to  persons  of  this  calling),  with 
whom  I had  frequent  conversations  upon  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  what  he  had  observed,  during 
his  wandering  life ; and,  as  wras  natural,  we  took 
much  to  each  other : and,  upon  the  subject  of  Fed- 
dlerism  in  general,  as  then  followed,  and  it’s  favor- 
ableness to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  con- 
cerns, not  merely  among  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  I need  say  nothing  here  in  addition  to  what 
is  to  be  found  in  4 The  Excursion, 1 and  a note  at- 
tached to  it.  Now  for  the  Solitary.  Of  him  I 
have  much  less  to  say.  Not  long  after  we  took  up 
our  abode  at  Grasmere,  came  to  reside  there,  from 
what  motive  I either  never  knew  or  have  forgotten, 
a Scotchman,  a little  post  the  middle  of  life,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  chaplain  to  a Highland 
regiment.  He  was  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  1 know, 
an  interesting  character,  though  in  his  appearance 
there  was  a good  deal  that  attracted  attention,  as 
if  he  had  been  shattered  in  fortune  and  not  happy 
in  mind.  Of  his  quondam  position  I availed  my- 
self, to  connect  with  the  Wanderer,  also  a Scotch- 
man, a character  suitable  to  my  purpose,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  I drew  from  several  persons  with 
whom  I had  been  connected,  and  who  fell  under 
my  observation  during  frequent  residences  in  Lon- 
don at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  chief  of  these  was,  one  may  now  say,  a Mr. 
Fawcett,  a preacher  at  a dissenting  meeting-house 
at  the  old  Jewry.  It  happened  to  me  several 
times  to  l>e  one  of  his  congregation,  through  my 
connection  with  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Cateaton  Street, 
who  at  that  time,  when  I had  not  many  acquaint- 
ances in  London,  used  often  to  invite  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Sundays  ; and  I took  that  opportuni- 
ty (Mr.  N.  being  a dissenter)  of  going  to  hear 
Fawcett,  who  was  an  able  and  eloquent  man.  He 
published  a poem  on  war,  which  had  a good  deal 
of  merit  and  made  me  think  more  about  him  than 
I should  otherwise  have  done.  But  his  Chris- 
tianity was  probably  never  very  deeply  rooted ; 
and,  like  many  others  in  those  times  of  like  showy 
talents,  he  had  not  strength  of  character  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 
the  wild  and  lax  opinions  which  had  done  so  much 
toward  producing  it,  and  far  more  in  carrying  it 
forward  in  its  extremes.  Poor  Fawcett,  I have 
been  told,  became  pretty  much  such  a person  as  I 
have  described;  and  early  disappeared  from  the 
stage,  having  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance, 
which  I have  heard  (though  I will  not  answer  for 
the  fact)  hastened  his  death.” 

From  the  wilds  by  Rydal  Mount  it  is  a long 
step  to  the  IlOtel  da  Louvre ; and  between  the  West- 
moreland peddler  and  the  new  Persian  ambassador 
there  is  a wide  remove ; but  just  now,  and  as  we 
ore  laying  down  our  pen,  the  great  Ferouk  Khan, 
the  Oriental  diplomist,  is  driving  under  our  win- 
dow. Three  Imperial  carriages  are  filled  by  his  fam- 
ily suite.  He  wears  a magnificent  robe  of  cashmere, 
ornamented  with  fur,  and  it  is  fastened  with  we 
know  not  how  many  diamond  clasps.  His  flow- 
ing trowsers  are  of  white  cashmere  with  a golden 
band,  and  his  cap  the  high  pointed  one  of  Astra- 
kan. 

There  is  a rush  to  see  him ; a jingle  of  the  stir- 
nips  of  the  guard ; a light  cloud  of  dust  as  he 


passes  under  the  archway  of  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror , while  we  retire  to  ours. 

Hotel  do  Louvax,  Pasib,  February  4. 

(fMtnr’s  Sraratr. 

IT  was  in  the  midst  of  that  coldest  spell  of  last 
winter,  when  the  boatmen  of  Cincinnati  had 
nothing  to  do  but  try  to  keep  warm  over  the  fire  In 
the  groggeries  to  which  they  did  most  resort,  when 
a party  of  them  were  hugging  the  stove  in  a store 
near  the  Spencer  House.  In  addition  to  bad 
liquor  the  store-man  kept  lamp-oil  and  other  truck 
of  the  sort,  and  was  drawing  it  into  a half-gallon 
measure,  as  14  stuttering  Ben,”  who  was  toasting  his 
shins,  and  observed  that  the  oil-merchant  did  not 
more  than  half  fill  the  measure,  called  out  to  him, 
44  Jim,  I can  t-t-tell  you  how  t-t-to  sell  t-t-twice  as 
much  oil  as  you  do  now.” 

44  Well,  how  ?”  growled  Jim. 

44  F-f-fill  your  m-m-measure !” 


Montbith  gave  miserable  dinners,  and  Winton 
refused  scores  of  his  invitations ; but  at  last,  in  an 
hour  of  weakness,  he  was  induced  to  accept.  The 
fare  proved,  as  he  expected,  of  the  very  worst,  and 
as  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  host  remarked, 
44  Now  the  ice  is  broken,  when  will  you  invite  me 
to  dine  with  you  ?” 

44  To-day,  if  you  please,”  replied  the  still  hungry 
guest! 

Dr.  Watbox  tells  a very  good  story,  in  his  re- 
cent book,  of  Sister  Scrub,  who  was  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  also  to  the  very  bad  habit  of  running 
down  every  thing  she  had  in  the  way  of  meat  and 
drink,  as  if  she  would  by  this  plan  induce  her  guests 
to  praise  them  the  more.  Elder  Blunt  had  en- 
dured this  fight  of  afflictions  several  times,  and  un- 
dertook to  put  an  end  to  it.  44  Putting  up”  at 
Brother  Scrub’s  one  day,  his  horse  was  cared  for, 
and  he  was  shown  into  the  best  parlor,  where  every 
thing  was  nice  as  a new  pin.  Mrs.  Scrub  was  sorry 
her  house  was  upside  down,  and  it  wasn't  fit  for  a 
minister  to  sit  down  in,  but  she  was  glad  to  see 
him,  and  would  try  to  make  him  comfortable. 
The  dinner  came  on,  and  Mrs.  Scrub  declared  the 
dinner  was  so  mean  and  miserable  she  was  ashamed 
of  it,  and  when  she  was  in  full  blast  with  her  dep- 
recations, Elder  Blunt  jumped  up,  said  he  couldn't 
and  wouldn't  Btay  in  a house  where  every  thing 
W’as  in  such  a state ; he  would  go  where  he  could 
find  something  fit  to  eat,  and  a decent  place  to  eat 
it  in.  In  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  the  Elder  in- 
sisted on  having  his  horse  and  quitting  the  house. 
Sister  Scrub  w'ept  sore  over  her  fault,  and  being 
heartily  ashamed  and  cured,  the  Elder  in  due  time 
returned,  and  ever  afterward  found  a good  home 
with  Brother  and  Sister  Scrub. 


A distinguished  Georgian  lawyer  says  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  taught  a boys'  school,  and  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  write  compositions,  he  some- 
times received  some  of  a very  peculiar  sort,  of 
which  the  following  is  a specimen : 

Ox  Industry. — It  is  bad  for  a man  to  be  idol. 
Industry  is  the  best  thing  a man  can  have,  and  a 
wife  is  the  next.  Prophets  and  kings  desired  it 
long,  and  died  without  the  site.  The  End. 

Here  is  another : 

Ox  thb  Seasons. — There  is  four  seasons.  Spring 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  They  are  all  pleas- 
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ant.  Some  people  may  like  Spring  best ; but  as  for 
me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.  The  End. 


Ix  the  last  fall's  political  campaign  Judge  H 

was  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  Ohio.  He 
was  to  address  a public  meeting.  To  the  chair  a 
very  respectable  old  gentleman  had  been  called, 
who  was  unfortunately  quite  hard  of  hearing. 
When  the  Judge  came  on  the  ground,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  platform  by  a friend,  and  introduced 
to  the  President  of  the  meeting  as  the  candidate  for 
Attorney-General  of  the  State.  The  chairman 
shook  hands  with  the  Judge,  and,  turning  to  the 
audience,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  cracked  voice, 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I have  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce Judge  H , of  Cincinnati,  the  Eternal 

Gineral  of  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

The  audience  were  highly  amused  at  the  natural 
mistake  of  the  deaf  old  gentleman,  but  the  best  of 
the  joke  was  that  the  Judge  lost  his  election,  and 
so  comes  far  short  of  fultilling  the  extensive  term 
of  office  predicted  by  the  venerable  chairman. 


I was  clerk  in  the  Post-office,  and  for  several 
days  had  noticed  a woman  coming  to  the  window 
and  asking  in  vain  for  a letter  for  Mary  Martin. 
She  was  of  middle  age,  and  had  an  honest  look ; 
but  when  she  was  told,  day  after  day,  that  no 
letter  was  there  for  her,  she  turned  away  with 
such  a sad  face,  and  sometimes  with  a tear,  that  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  her  visits,  and  hoped 
to  have  a letter  soon  to  lighten  her  heart.  It  came 
at  last — indeed,  it  had  been  thrown  by  mistake 
among  the  dead  letters,  and  I searched  and  found 
it  there.  I gave  it  to  her,  and  she  tore  it  open, 
read  a few  lines,  screamed,  and  fell  to  the  floor. 
I stepped  out  and  aided  her  to  rise,  and  soon 
learned  the  brief,  sad  story.  Her  only  son  had 
gone  West  to  get  work ; a letter  from  him  a few 
weeks  ago  had  told  her  that  he  had  found  a place, 
and  should  send  her  money  soon.  This  letter  was 
lit  another  hand,  and  to  say  that  her  son  had  sick- 
ened and  died — in  his  last  hours  talking  of  his 
mother,  and  wishing  that  he  might  die  on  her 
breast.  Her  staff  and  stay  was  gone.  But  who 
can  tell  the  anguish  of  the  mother  ? He  was  her 
only  son,  and  she  was  a widow. 

Such  scenes  as  these  in  the  Post-office,  in  the 
midst  of  the  business  of  every-day  life  and  a heart- 
less world,  strike  on  the  soul  as  if  there  is  indeed 
another  world  than  this  of  business,  and  there  is 
but  a step  out  of  one  into  the  other ; indeed,  they 
often  come  into  contact,  as  when  a mother  weeps 
for  a dead  son  on  the  floor  where  cent,  per  cent, 
and  the  price  of  flour  are  more  thought  of  than 
death  or  love. 

Mr.  Moors,  or  Major  Moore,  as  he  is  better 
known,  was  traveling  through  Texas,  and  leaving 
the  main  road,  drove  his  sulky,  to  avoid  the  mud, 
by  a side  path  that  brought  him  out  near  a log 
cabin.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  his  course,  and  see- 
ing a youngster  near,  he  called  out  to  him,  “ 1 
say,  my  son,  can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  the  right 
road  to  Leona?” 

“Your  son!”  said  the  urchin.  “You're  the 
second  man  that's  called  me  his  son  to-day,  and 
I should  like  to  know  which  of  them  is  my  fa- 
ther!” 

The  Major  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  boy's 
answer  that  he  threw  him  a quarter.  The  lad 
picked  it  up  and  cried  out,  “ I believe  you’re  my 


dad,  for  you're  the  first  man  that  ever  gave  me  a 
quarter.  Won’t  you  stop  and  see  my  mam  ?” 

The  Major  thought  it  time  to  be  on  his  way, 
and  waited  for  no  further  instructions. 


Hkrk  is  a charming  little  “love  song,”  come 
down  to  us  from  good  old  times,  and  quite  as  good 
as  any  they  sing  in  days  of  the  present  tense : 

This  is  the  birthday  of  my  love. 

Then  vanish  care  and  sorrow; 

To-day  shall  mirth  and  pleasure  re*gn 
Though  grief  should  come  to-morrow. 

My  Love  draws  near  with  airy  tread, 

And  glances  shy  and  sweet: 

Sing,  little  birds ! above  her  bead ; 

Bloom,  flowers  l beneath  her  fret 

The  happy  earth  is  once  a year 
Drest  out  in  Spring's  array ; 

But,  when  my  lady  walks  abroad. 

With  me  'tis  ever  May. 

“Shoe,  mine  Shon,”  said  a worthy  German 
father  to  his  heir  of  ten  years,  whom  he  had  over- 
heard using  profane  language.  “ Shon,  mine 
Shon ! come  here,  an’  I vill  dell  yon  von  little 
stories.  Now,  mine  Shon,  shall  it  pe  a drne  story 
or  a make-pelieve  ?** 

“ Oh,  a true  story,  of  course,”  answered  John. 

“ Ferry  veil,  den.  Dere  vas  once  a goot,  nice 
old  shentleman  (shoost  like  I),  andt  he  had  von 
liddle  poy  (shoost  like  you).  Andt  von  day  he 
heard  him  shwearing  like  a young  fillin,  and  be 
vas.  So  he  vent  to  der  winkie  (corner)  and  took 
out  a cowhide  (shoost  as  I am  doing  now),  and  he 
dook  ter  dirty  little  plackguard  py  de  collar  (dis 
vay,  you  see!),  and  valloped  him  (shoost  so). 
And  den,  mine  tear  Shon,  he  bull  his  ears  (dis 
way),  and  smack  his  face  (dat  way),  and  dell  him 
to  go  mitout  his  supper,  shoost  as  you  vilt  do  this 
efening.” 

Respect  for  monarchy  is  not  altogether  extinct 
in  Edinburgh.  Thackeray’s  exposure  of  the  Fonr 
Georges  excited  considerable  opposition ; and  for 
one  allusion  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  he  was  hissed. 
Aytoun,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Christopher  North, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  old  toiy  cudgel  in-  Black- 
wood, was  asked  what  he  thought  of  these 
“ Georges”  of  Thackeray  ? “ Think ! why,  he  had 
much  better  have  stuck  to  the  Jeamete $ /” 


There  was  a rumor  at  one  time  that  Thack- 
eray had  leanings  toward  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
he  had  toward  a lady  of  that  faith,  from  which  the 
story  had  its  rise.  His  tenderness  for  the  lady 
was  mentioned  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  with  the  fear 
that  she  would  Romanize  him.  “ I trust  she  will 
— his  nose,”  was  the  reply  of  the  caustic  wit,  in 
commiseration  of  a feature  which  it  is  well  known 
was  once  smashed,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  by  a 
brother  school-boy. 

Tea  princely  robe  and  beggar's  coat. 

The  scythe  and  sword,  the  plume  and  plow. 

Are  in  the  grave  of  equal  note — 

Men  live  but  in  the  eternal  M Now." 

*T!s  not  the  house  that  honor  makof — 

True  honor  is  a thing  divine ; 

It  is  the  mind  precedence  takes — 

It  is  the  spirit  makes  the  ahrine. 


The  Hard  Shell  Baptists  still  hate  an  “ edicated 
ministry,”  and,  like  Jack  Cade,  would  have  laws 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


to  hang  all  clerks  that  read  and  write.  One  of 
them  recently  being  called  to  preach  in  Carroll 
County,  in  Missouri,  rose  and  thus  began : 

“My  brethering,  I am  gwine  to  preach  you  a 
very  plain  sarmon  to-day  — a sarmon  what  even 
women  can  understand.  You  will  find  my  tex  in 
the  5 varse  of  the  two-eyed  chapter  of  one-eyed 
John.”  It  was  some  time  before  it  was  perceived 
that  he  meant  1 John,  chapter  ii. 


Harper  for  January  last  was  enriched  and 
adorned  with  cuts  of  a great  variety  of  the  dog 
tribe,  and  their  shaggy  necks  and  heads  and  curi- 
ous contour  amused  a Boston  boy  who  studied 
them  attentively,  and  though  he  was  only  two 
years  old,  he  learned  to  call  them  bow-wows , in 
which  general  term  he  embraced  them  all.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  a gentleman  callod  at  the 
house,  whose  beard  and  mustache  enveloped  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending,  so  as  to  make  him 
decidedly  formidable.  “ Do  you  know  that  gen- 
tleman?” asked  the  mother  of  the  little  boy. 

44  No,”  said  the  child ; “ but  I know  he's  one  of 
the  bow-wows  /” 

A Willi amsbcro  (Long  Island)  bard  perpe- 
trated the  following  impromptu,  on  reading,  in  the 
morning  papers,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  rescued  a 
sailor,  William  H.  Shower,  from  drowning,  at  the 
loot  of  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn : 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  Scott,  the  tale  can  not  be  true — 

If  so,  let  the  Chemists  the  palm  yield  to  you; 

When  from  the  salt  water  you  boast  of  the  power 

To  restore  in  its  freshness  the  new-fallen  Showke. 

Yot  hold.  Incredulity ! here  we  must  stop, 

For  he  took  out  the  Shower  from  his  very  last  drop  / 

Uri  Osgood  and  Jonathan  Aiken  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  politics  last  fall  in  Grundy  County, 
and  the  fight  between  them — they  were  running  for 
Congress — grew  warm  and  desperate.  One  day 
when  they  met  on  the  stump,  Uri,  whose  head  was 
bald  and  should  therefore  been  cooler,  in  the 
midst  of  his  indignation  turned  upon  Jonathan  and 
said: 

“ I think,  Sir,  you  have  but  one  idea  in  your 
head,  and  that  is  a very  small  one ; if  it  should 
swell  it  would  burst  it.” 

Whereat  Jonathan  grew  red  in  the  face,  and  look- 
ing for  a moment  at  the  bare  and  venerable  head  of 
his  opponent,  asked  if  he  should  say  what  he  thought 
of  him? 

“ Say  on,”  saith  Uri. 

“Well,  I think  you  haven’t  one  in  your  head, 
and  never  had ; there’s  been  one  scratching  around 
on  the  outside,  trying  to  get  in,  till  it  has  scratched 
all  the  hair  off,  but  it's  never  got  in,  and  never 
will.” 

Uri  was  silent. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon,  of  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review , was  formerly  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  Wisconsin  University.  He  was  a 
bachelor , as  well  as  Master  of  Arts,  and  boarded  in 
the  Commons  with  the  tutors  and  students.  One 
evening  at  table,  after  most  of  the  students  had  left, 
the  conversation  among  the  officers  turned  upon 
the  trials  of  college  officers  in  this  country,  where 
their  incomes  are  so  very  small.  Professor  Whe- 
don remarked  that  its  respectability,  as  a profes- 
sion, was  something,  if  it  did  not  pay  very  well. 
Another  professor  observed  that  he  knew  an  ex- 


ception to  that  remark,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of 
college  who  lived  a bachelor  and  died  crazy ! 

“ Well,”  replied  Dr.  Whedon,  “ you  can  not  deny 
that  he  lived  rationally,  however  he  died !” 


In  the  cars  on  the  Illinois  Central,  a man  was 
showing  the  life  of  a noted  New  York  Editor,  with 
a portrait  of  him  when  he  was  a youth  just  mak- 
ing his  way  into  the  city.  “ 1 declare,”  said  he, 
“ I wouldn’t  take  half  my  farm  for  this  book  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another.  What  a man  he  is  now! 
Look  at  him : wasn't  he  green  when  he  came  to 
York ! Some  folks  thought  he  was  a fool  then !” 

“ And  more  think  he  is  a fool  now,”  quietly  re- 
marked a stranger  in  the  seat  behind.  The  lx>ofc- 
man  resumed  his  reading  and  suspended  his  re- 
marks. 

Elder  Clark,  of  Block  Island,  comes  over  to 
the  main  land,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  occa- 
sionally, and  enlightens  the  people  with  his  original 
views  of  Scripture  and  peculiar  style  of  preaching. 
He  always  prays  for  the  people  that  dwell  in  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  one  time, 
wishing  to  speak  of  the  equinox,  he  called  it  the 
Esquimaux,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  follows  the  water  for  a living,  and  has  a 
pair  of  hands  hard  enough  and  broad  enough  for 
the  roughest  service ; so  that  we  may  imagine  the 
sensation  he  produced  in  a large  congregation 
when  he  threw  himself  forward  upon  the  pulpit 
cushion,  and  thrusting  out  both  hands  in  an  earnest 
call  to  the  youths,  he  exclaimed,  “ Pause,  young 
man,  I say  Pause”  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
any  thing  but  paws  so  long  as  he  stood  in  that  sug- 
gest! ve  attitude. 

He  is  more  honest  than  some  more  learned  men 
who  find  it  hard  to  make  their  own  views  chime  in 
with  those  of  Scripture,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
avow  his  own  whatever  they  may  be.  Thus,  after 
announcing  a text  in  Romans,  he  would  say : 

44  Now,  my  brethren,  Paul  was  a great  and  good 
man,  and  generally  a safe  guide,  for  he  was  carefal 
about  what  he  said.  But  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  he  lived  a very  long  time  ago,  when 
the  world  was  not  as  civilized,  and  people,  even 
the  best  of  them,  did  not  have  the  opportunit  ies  of 
laming  such  as  we  have  nowadays.  And  so  it 
happens  that  Paul  does  not  understand  the  subject 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  this  is  one  of  those  places 
where  Paul  and  I don't  agree.” 

But  with  all  his  eccentricities  the  Elder  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a good  man,  and  to  have  used  his  gifts 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  The  best  of  men  can 
do  no  better. 


44  Stirring  up  the  people”  is  a very  important 
operation  betimes ; but  the  religions  assemblies  in 
this  country  would  hardly  tolerate  a practice  de- 
scribed by  a correspondent  of  one  of  the  London 
papers,  who  writes  respecting  the  measures  in  use 
in  the  parish  of  Dunchurch  to  keep  the  people 
awake  in  meeting : 

44  A respectable-looking  manTwho  had  very  much 
the  air  of  a church-warden,  bearing  a long,  stout 
wand,  with,  I believe,  a fork  at  the  end  of  it,  at 
intervals  stepped  stealthily  up  and  down  the  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  church ; and  whenever  he  saw  an 
individual  whose  senses  were  buried  in  oblivion 
he  touched  him  with  his  wand  so  effectually 
that  the  spell  was  broken,  and  in  an  instant  be 
was  recalled  to  all  the  realities  of  life.  I watched 
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as  he  mounted  with  wary  step  into  the  galleries. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  them  there  sat  in  the  front 
seat  a young  man  who  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a farmer,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his 
eyes  closed,  a perfect  picture  of  repose.  The  offi- 
cial marked  him  for  his  own,  and  having  fitted  his 
fork  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  gave  him  each  a 
push  that,  had  he  not  been  used  to  such  visitations, 
It  would  probably  have  produced  an  ejaculatory 
start  highly  inconvenient  on  such  an  occasion. 
But  no ; every  one  seemed  quietly  to  acquiesce  in 
the  usage,  and  whatever  else  they  might  be  dream- 
ing of,  they  certainly  did  not  dream  of  the  in* 
fringe  me nt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  nor 
did  they  think  of  applying  for  a summons  on  ac- 
count of  the  assault 


A couplk  of  students  of  Williams  College  went 
over  to  North  Adams  on  a bender.  After  indulg- 
ing more  freely  than  would  probably  be  practica- 
ble in  that  well-regulated  community  in  these  days 
of  reform,  they  set  off  to  foot  it  back  to  Williams- 
town,  a walk  of  some  six  or  eight  miles.  This 
would  have  been  a serious  matter  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  but  with  a brick  in  each  of  their 
hats,  it  was  a performance  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty.  To  make  matters  worse 
it  began  to  rain  hard  as  they  started,  and  soon 
they  were  soaked  to  the  skin  from  without  as  be- 
fore they  had  been  from  within. 

Joe  Bean  had  suffered  most  from  the  liquor, 
and,  of  course,  felt  very  much  concerned  for  his 
companion,  who  was  comparatively  sober.  Gazing 
around  him  into  the  dark,  and  upward  to  the  pour- 
ing heavens,  ho  blurted  out, 

41 1 say,  chum,  I say,  does  it  rain  ?” 

44 1 should  think  it  did,  some ,"  replied  Ben. 

Joe  soon  brought  up  all  standing,  and  asked  the 
same  question  with  a rougher  answer.  Once  more 
he  repeated,  and  Ben  brought  him  to  partial  con- 
sciousness by  his  reply,  and  Joe  apologized  with, 
“You — may — think  it  queer,  my  asking  you  if, 
if,  if,  it  rains,  but  fact  is,  Ben,  I ain’t  much  ac- 
quainted round  here.” 


uDo  you  play,  Sir?” 

44  No,  1 play  on  no  musical  instrument  what- 
ever.” 

44 1 am  quite  surprised  at  that.  I should  think 
you  were  the  soul  of  music.” 

44  Well,  you  see,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I became 
discouraged  by  a slight  misconception  when  I was 
quite  a young  man.  I wasn't  appreciated,  you 
know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

44  Ah,  how  was  that  ? I should  like  to  hear  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

44  It  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  I was 
studying  law,  and  my  brother  was  a medical  stu- 
dent, and  both  of  us  fancied  we  had  a wonderful 
talent  for  music.  So  John  bought  a flute,  and  I a 
fiddle,  and  turning  one  of  the  attics  into  a study, 
we  practiced  there  half  the  night  through.  We 
didn't  want  any  body  to  know  about  it,  especially 
my  father,  who  had  very  strict  notions  as  to  the 
value  of  time  and  no  taste  for  music ; so  to  make 
him  think  we  were  hard  at  work,  I had  quantities 
of  law-l>ooks  heaped  up,  and  John  had  a skull  and 
lots  of  bones  scattered  about,  to  the  horror  of  Bet- 
sey, the  housekeeper,  who  slept  in  the  attic.  She 
was  once  our  nurse,  and  was  the  only  one  who 
could  hear  us  practicing,  and  we  had  no  fears  of 
her  telling.  One  morning,  a week  or  two  after  we 


had  begun  our  musical  night-work,  we  were  late 
at  breakfast,  and  looking  somewhat  unrefreshed 
father  said, 

44 1 You  musn’t  study  too  hard,  boys,’  ” 

44  4 No,  Sir,  not  at  all,'  we  both  answered  smiling- 
ly. Just  then  Betsey  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
looked  mysteriously  at  mother. 

44  4 Yes,  what  is  it  ?’  asked  mother,  surprised  at 
the  flurry  Betsey  seemed  to  be  in. 

44  4 Well,  ma'am,  I want  to  say,  ma’am,  that  I'll 
have  to  leave  you,  ma’am.' 

44  4 Leave  me ! why,  what  do  you  mean,  Betsey?* 

44  4 Yes,  ma'am,  it’s  going  on  twenty-five  years 
that  I've  lived  with  you,  and  it's  the  boys  at  last, 
ma'am.  It's  not  Christian-like,  ma'am.  I can't 
stand  it  no-ways,  ma’am.' 

44  4 Why,  Betsey,  what  have  the  boys  been  do- 
ing? do  tell  us  at  once.' 

44  4 It’s  Mister  John,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I 
think  Mister  Tom  helps  him.  He's  got  some  poor 
creetur  up  stairs,  ma'am,  and  he  torments  him  aw- 
ful, ma'am,  all  night  sometimes,  ma'am,  when  you 
are  all  asleep.  The  poor  crectur  groans  and 
screams,  and  a' most  shrieks  right  out,  and  what  it 
suffers  I don't  know,  but  it’s  dreadful.  I know 
they  say  doctors  must  do  such  things  when  they're 
a-larning,  but  I can't  stay  where  such  things  are 
going  on.  I never  thought  Mister  John  was  the 
one  to  do  so,  but  he  does,  and  if  it's  all  the  same 
to  you  I’ll  go,  ma’am.' 

44  Mother  saw  that  there  was  some  mystery  about 
it,  and  telling  Betsey  she  would  talk  to  her  again 
Bent  her  from  the  room,  when  my  brother  and  I 
were  called  on  to  explain.  We  never  heard  the 
last  about  that  4 poor  creetur  up  stairs,'  but  that 
was  the  end  of  my  violin  practice.  I pave  never 
touched  a musical  instrument  since.” 


Probably  one  million  of  persons  read  the  Draw- 
er. If  they  skip  the  grave  and  read  only  the  gavT 
they  lose  the  best.  We  are  about  to  make  a tem- 
perance address.  He  that  hath  eyes  to  read,  let 
him  read  ; he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear : 

44  Intemperance  cuts  down  youth  in  its  vigor, 
''manhood  in  its  strength,  and  age  in  its  weakness. 
It  breaks  the  father’s  heart,  bereaves  the  doting 
mother,  extinguishes  natural  affection,  erases  con- 
jugal love,  blots  out  filial  attachment,  blights  pa- 
rental hope,  and  brings  down  mourning  age  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave.  It  produces  weakness  not 
strength,  sickness  not  health,  death  not  life.  It 
makes  wives  widows,  children  orphans,  fathers 
fiends,  and  all  of  them  paupers  and  beggars*.  It 
feeds  rheumatisms,  nurses  gout,  welcomes  epidem- 
ics, invites  cholera,  imports  pestilence,  and  em- 
braces consumption.  It  covers  the  land  with  idle- 
ness, poverty,  disease,  and  crime.  It  fills  your 
jails,  supplies  your  almshouses,  and  demands  your 
asylums.  It  engenders  controversies,  fosters  quar» 
rels,  and  cherishes  riots.  It  crowds  your  peniten- 
tiaries, and  furnishes  the  victims  for  your  scaffolds. 
It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  gambler,  the  aliment  of 
the  counterfeiter,  the  prop  of  the  highwayman,  and 
the  support  of  the  midnight  incendiary.  It  coun- 
tenances the  liar,  respects  the  thief,  and  esteems 
the  blasphemer.  It  violates  obligation,  reverences 
fraud,  and  honors  infamy.  It  defames  benevolence, 
hates  love,  scorns  virtue,  slanders  innocence.  It 
incites  the  father  to  butcher  his  helpless  offspring, 
helps  the  husband  to  massacre  his  wife,  and  aids 
the  child  to  grind  the  parricidal  axe.  It  bums  up 
man  and  consumes  woman,  detests  life,  curses  God, 
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and  despises  heaven.  It  suborns  witnesses,  nurses 
peijury,  defiles  the  jury-box,  and  stains  the  judicial 
ermine.  It  bribes  votes,  disqualifies  voters,  cor- 
rupts elections,  pollutes  our  institutions,  and  en- 
dangers our  Government.  It  degrades  the  citizen, 
debases  the  legislator,  dishonors  the  statesman, 
disarms  the  patriot.  It  brings  shame  not  honor ; 
terror,  not  safety ; despair,  not  hope ; misery,  not 
happiness.  And  with  the  malevolence  of  a fiend, 
it  calmly  surveys  its  frightful  desolations,  and, 
insatiated  with  havoc,  it  poisons  felicity,  kills 
peace,  ruins  morals,  blights  confidence,  slays  rep- 
utation, and  wipes  out  national  honor,  then  curses 
the  world  and  laughs  at  its  ruin.” 

There,  it  does  all  that  and  more.  It  murdert  the 
soul.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies ; the  curse  of 
curses ; the  devil's  best  friend. 


Anderson,  the  wizard,  and  a very  poor  wiz- 
ard he  was,  met  with  a Yankee  who  stole  a march 
on  him  after  the  following  pattern : Enter  Yankee, 

44 I say  ! you,  Professor  Anderson  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  at  your  service.1’ 

41  Wa’al  you're  a tarnation  smart  man,  and  I’m 
sumthin’  at  a trick  too,  lander  cute  teu  you  know.” 

“Ah,  indeed,  and  what  tricks  are  you  up  to, 
Sir  ?”  asked  the  Professor,  amused  at  the  simple 
fellow. 

“ Wa’al,  I can  take  a red  cent  and  change  it  into 
a ten-dollar  gold  piece.” 

44  Oh,  that’s  a mere  sleight-of-hand  trick,  I can 
do  that  too.” 

44  No  you  can’t.  I’d  like  to  see  you  try.” 

44  Well  hold  out  your  hand  with  a cent  in  it.” 

Yankee  stretched  out  his  paw  with  a red  lying 
on  it. 

44  This  is  your  cent  is  it,  sure  ?” 

44  It’s  nothin’  else.” 

“Hold  on  to  it  tight — Presto!  change.  Now 
open  your  hand.” 

Yankee  opened  his  fist ; and  there  was  a gold 
eagle  shining  on  his  palm. 

44 Wa’al,  you  did  it  I declare;  much  obleeged 
tew  yeou,”  and  Jonathan  turned  to  go  out 

44  Stay,”  said  the  professor, 44  you  may  leave  me 
my  ton  dollars.” 

44  Yourn  ! wan’t  it  my  cent;  and  didn't  you  turn 
it  into  this  ere  yaller  thing,  eh  ? Good-bye !”  and 
as  he  left  the  room  he  was  heard  to  say,  44 1 guess 
there  ain’t  any  thing  green  about  this  child.” 


The  French  gentleman  who  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing learned  and  entertaining  epistle,  promises  to 
be  a very  valuable  contributor  to  the  Drawer. 
As  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  en- 
larges, ho  will  doubtless  extend  his  researches  still 
further  into  its  interior,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  laying  the  result  of  his  discoveries  before  our 
readers : 

“Mon  Cher  Friend, — I ave  been  since  two 
month  read  much  historic,  and  learn  the  English 
tongue  ver  much.  I have  study  with  the  great 
Bambut,  who  sail  give  me  many  books  and  much 
histone  for  different  nation.  I sail  learn  much 
etymolog}',  and  find  the  English  tongue  ver  old, 
and  plus  grand.  I sail  try  give  you  somethings 
I find  as  I sail  exacly  remember. 

44 1 read  of  one  man  of  much  remark  of  the  nation 
of  Medea,  by  name  Archibald,  and  of  the  foreign 
country,  and  they  call  him  Archy  Medes.  He  did 
the  Romans  much  trouble  when  they  besieged 
Babylon,  in  making  machines  to  lift  their  ships 


from  the  harbor  over  the  dty  walls,  and  also  like- 
wise to  blow  up  their  powder  magazines  with  his 
burning  gloss.  This  man  not  before  his  death 
long,  prophesied  remarkable  that  one  man  ver 
great  sail  stand  up  named  Pow  Stow,  who  sail 
turn  down  side  up  this  world.  Now  the  great 
Rambut  do  say  that  Pow  in  that  tongue  signify 
wi/t — so  the  Dutch  say  Frow — and  that  Pow  Stow 
is  this  great  Frow  Stow  or  Wife  Stow,  or  in  the 
Anglais  Madam  Stow,  who  is  turned  this  side  of 
the  world  over  in  her  books,  and  now  been  cross 
the  ocean  to  turn  more  over  the  other.  » 

44 1 read  also  another  great  man  of  Alick  Sander, 
which  is  old  Anglais  for  Sandy,  as  he  have  sandy 
hair.  He  were  ver  fond  to  drink  toast,  and  ride 
wild  horses  and  run  over  many  country,  and  his 
horse  was  of  name  Busy  Fellow,  because  he  went 
so  much.  He  much  Bubdued  all  the  Old  World, 
and  is  found  to  have  sit  on  a rock  of  the  ocean  and 
cry  for  a ship  to  cross  him  to  the  New  World  with 
his  horse  to  run  over  it  too,  likewise,  he  was  once 
much  traveled. 

44 1 read,  too,  in  one  ver  old  historic  of  one  woman 
who  first  discover  Europe.  She  did  ride  across 
the  ocean  on  a bull  to  fly  from  a ver  old  money 
lender,  of  name  Jew  Peter,  who  will  take  her 
property  all.  I find  not  in  my  atlas  of  M.  Michell 
from  where  she  ave  came.  When  she  got  near  ths 
shore  of  the  land,  the  native  threw  to  her  a rope, 
to  save  her  life  from  the  sea,  and  so  she  call  the 
land  Eu-rope,  which  in  that  tongue  sail  mean  a 
good  rope.  The  bull  have  been  turned  for  graze 
on  to  one  little  island,  and  was  much  pleasantly 
called  John  Bull  by  the  native,  and  lived  to  old 
age  and  have  many  descendants. 

44 1 now  desire  very  much  to  be  Professor  in  His- 
toric et  Etymologie  in  Universtie  some,  and  much 
thing  vat  I do  learn  I sail  to  you  write.  Adiew.” 


Mr.  Arthur  has  made  a book  on  the  derivation 
of  names,  but  he  has  only  skimmed  the  surface  of 
things.  And  he  has  said  little  or  nothing  otpecu- 
liar  names.  We  have  not  many,  in  this  country, 
perhaps.  England,  however,  is  rich  in  them.  The 
Registrar-General  supplies  a list  of  upward  of  two 
thousand.  Simple  and  compound,  they  ore  of 
every  variety , some  pleasing,  some  puzzling,  many 
very  neat.  As  specimens,  we  pick  out  a pleasant 
company  for  a marriage  festival  and  wedding  break- 
fast. We  have  the  lovely  Bride , with  Mr.  Young- 
husband,  and  the  disappointed  KiUbride  watching 
them  to  church.  At  the  latter  place,  Priest  and 
Surplice  are  waiting,  and  through  the  portal  pass, 
as  Sir  George  Etherege  has  it, 

a whole  company  of  damsels 

In  sky,  and  pink,  and  rose-colored  taffetas: 
and  among  them  are  Fullalove  and  Hope,  Honey, 
Hearty  and  Innocent , Lamb  and  Peace , Neat  and 
Nutty , Please , Pleasant  and  Prime , Rose  and  Riper, 
Smiles  and  Smitten,  Softly  and  Sugars,  Sunshine  and 
Stoectlove,  Tulip  and  I'urtle,  Violet  and  Venus,  Well- 
beloved,  Witty,  Patience,  and  Zeal.  With  these 
come  Beutyman , a little  loose  in  his  orthography; 
A mour  himself,  with  his  Kentish  cousin,  Parammsr; 
sighing  Blight  and  joyful  Bliss;  Catchlove  and  Coo; 
Dove , Goodman  and  Jolly;  Ijovemaiden  and  Nice, 
Steddy  and  Smirk,  and  half  a hundred  more  of 
general  company  of  all  sorts,  good  for  mixing,  in- 
cluding Flesh , Fury,  Froum,  Thunder , Body , Cofin, 
Dust,  and  Death  (who,  of  course,  make  themselves 
disagreeable  at  table);  Maggs,  Startup  and  Hogg; 
Pigg,  Hogg  and  Greedy,  Buss  (of  course),  and  also 
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Buzzey;  Goose  and  Spooney  (sighing  like  furnace), 
Chatatcay  (a  pleasant  neighbor  that  Chataway, 
madam  !)  Gout,  Godb  there,  Cant , Clouts , and  Cobble - 
dick , Gaudy , Gander , and  Cty/e;  Merry  man,  Bake , 
and  44  the  agreeable  Battle.1*  Names  are  not  want- 
ing indicative  of  sundry  other  matters,  in  affinity 
with  the  present  scene  or  any  imaginable  future 
scene  “at  home.*’  We  leave  the  seeking  of  these 
to  the  lovers  of  funny  names,  concluding  our  wed- 
ding-breakfast nomenclature  with  the  names  of 
three  bridesmaids  who  are  not  to  be  forgotten — 
Kiss,  Paradise,  and  Hush. 


Among  the  saints  in  the  Romish  calendar  are 
some  females  of  holy  memory,  whose  bright  ex- 
ample we  would  place  on  record  for  the  imitation 
of  the  sex  who  are  striving  always  to  attain  the 
graces  that  belong  to  angels.  Thus  we  find  the 
following  records  of  the  virtues  of  St.  Phoebe  and 
St.  Sally: 

“St.  Phabe. — St.  Phoebe  was  married  early  to  a 
willful,  but  withal  a good-hearted  husband.  He 
was  a merchant,  and  would  come  home  sour  and 
sullen  from  ’Change.  Whereupon,  after  much 
pondering,  St.  Phoebe  in  her  patience  set  to  work, 
and  praying  the  while,  made  of  dyed  lambs’-wool 
a door-mat.  And  it  chanced  from  that  time,  that 
never  did  the  husband  touch  that  mat  that  it 
didn't  clean  his  temper  with  his  shoes,  and  he  sat 
down  by  his  Phoebe  as  mild  as  the  lamb  whoso 
wool  he  had  trod  upon.  Thus  gentleness  may 
make  miraculous  door-mats!” 

44  St.  Sally. — St.  Sally,  from  her  childhood,  was 
known  for  her  innermost  love  of  truth.  It  was 
said  of  her  that  her  heart  was  in  a crystal  shrine, 
and  all  the  world  might  see  it.  Now  once  when 
other  women  denied,  or  strove  to  hide,  their  age, 
St.  Sally  said,  * I amfive-and4hirty  P Whereupon, 
next  birthday,  St.  Sally's  husband,  at  a feast  of 
all  their  friends,  gave  her  a necklace  of  six-and- 
thirty  opal  beads ; and  on  every  birthday  added  a 
bead,  until  the  beads  mounted  to  fourscore-and- 
one.  And  the  beads  seemed  to  act  as  a charm ; 
for  St.  Sally,  wearing  the  sum  of  her  age  about  her 
neck,  age  never  appeared  in  her  face.  Such,  in 
the  olden  time,  was  the  reward  of  simplicity  and 
truth.” 


Thkbb  are  several  temperance  people  very  much 
after  the  pattern  of  the  man  who  figures  in  the 
sketch  we  present  below.  It  was  on  one  of  the 
river  steamers  at  dinner  that  an  amiable,  matronly 
lady  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  conversation  with  a 
very  grave-looking  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of 
temperance : 

14  Oh ! I do  despise  of  all  things  in  this  world  a 
whisky  drinker!” 

The  gentleman  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  in 
the  ardor  of  his  feelings  extended  his  hands  and 
took  hers  within  his  own,  and  with  emotion  that 
threatened  tears  over  the  loss  of  ruined  sons,  he 
replied  with  faltering  words : 

44  Madam,  I respect  your  sentiments  and  the 
heart  that  dictated  them.  I permit  no  person  to 
go  beyond  me  in  despising  the  whisky  drinker.  I 
have  been  disgusted  on  this  very  boat,  and  I say 
it  now  before  our  worthy  Captain's  face.  What,  I 
ask  you,  can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  well- 
dressed,  respectable,  and  virtuous-looking  young 
men,  whose  mothers  are  probably  even  now  pray- 
ing that  the  tender  instruction  by  which  their 
youth  was  illuminated  may  bring  forth  precious 


fruit  in  their  maturity — I say,  to  see  young  men 
step  up  to  the  bar  of  this  boat,  and  without  fear 
of  observing  eyes,  boldly  ask  for  whisky  when 
they  know  there  is  in  that  very  bar  the  best  of 
old  Cognac  brandy  ?” 


It  would  be  hard  to  match  the  following  for 
truthfulness  to  Irish  character,  and  to  the  unfortu- 
nate experience  of  some  who  have  had  Irish  help. 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  an  Eastern  correspondent 

Patrick  had  been  recently  hired  to  do  the  chores, 
but  I was  not  altogether  sure  of  his  being  able  to 
do  all  be  promised.  He  boasted  so  loudly  of  his 
universal  knowledge  of  out-of-door  work  that  I 
doubted  of  his  knowing  much  of  any  thing.  I 
said  to  him  one  day, 

44  Patrick,  do  you  think  I could  trust  you  to  give 
the  black  filly  a warm  mash  this  evening  ?” 

Pat  stared  for  a minute  or  two  without  reply- 
ing, and  I repeated  the  question,  when  he  broke  si- 
lence and  said, 

44  Is  it  a mash,  Sir?  Shure  an’  I'd  like  to  be 
plazin’  yer  honor  any  way ; that’s  no  lie.” 

As  he  spoke,  however,  I fancied  that  I saw  a 
strange  sort  of  puzzled  expression  flit  across  Ins 
face. 

44 1 beg  yer  pardon,  Sir,  but  ’tis  bothered  intire- 
ly  I am.  Will  I give  her  an  Ould  Country  mash 
or  an  Ameriky  mash  ?” 

44  Look  here,  Patrick  Mulrooney,”  said  I,  im- 
I patiently,  44 1 want  you  to  put  about  two  double 
handfulls  of  bran  into  a bucket  of  water,  and  after 
stirring  it  well  give  it  to  the  black  filly.  Now, 
do  you  rightly  understand  me  ?” 

“ Good  luck  to  yer  honor,”  replied  Patrick, 
looking  very  much  relieved,  for  he  had  now  got 
just  the  information  he  was  fishing  for,  44  good  luck 
to  yer  honor ; what  would  I be  good  for  if  I didn’t? 
Sure  it's  the  Ould  Country  mash  after  all.” 

44 1 thought  as  much,”  said  I;  44  so  now  away 
with  you,  and  be  sure  you  make  no  mistake.” 

44  It’s  not  likely  I'll  do  that,  Sir,”  said  he,  look- 
ing very  confident ; 44  but  about  the  warm  watber, 
Sir?” 

44  There  is  plenty  to  be  had  in  the  kitchen.” 

44  An*  will  I give  her  the  full  of  the  bucket,  Sir  ?” 

44  It  will  do  her  no  harm,”  I said,  and  with  that 
Patrick  made  his  best  bow,  and  left  to  do  his  work. 
It  might  have  been  ten  minutes  after  this  that  iqy 
wife  entered  the  room  where  I was  sitting,  and  as 
she  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid  I laid  down  the 
book  I had  in  my  hand,  and,  leading  her  to  the 
sofa,  arranged  the  pillows  to  her  liking,  when  she 
remarked, 

44 1 wish  you  would  go  into  the  kitchen,  George. 
I am  afraid  there  is  something  wrong  about  that 
Irishman  of  yours  and  the  old  cook,  Phillis.  They 
seemed  to  be  quarreling  as  I crossed  the  hall,  and 
I heard  him  saying  something  about  its  being  your 
orders.” 

44  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  my  dear,”  I replied ; 44 1 un- 
derstand it  all.  Pat  requires  some  warm  water, 
which  Phillis,  I presume,  who  bears  him  no  good- 
will, has  probably  refused  to  give  him.” 

My  wife  said  nothing  more,  and  I returned  to 
my  reading,  looking  for  some  passage  that  I 
thought  would  please  her,  when  we  were  both 
startled  by  a crash  of  crockery,  os  if  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come,  and  then  a suppressed  shriek, 
which  told  us  too  plainly  that  something  unusual 
was  to  pay  in  the  kitchen.  I hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  soon  heard  the  voices  of  the  parties  to 
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a desperate  struggle.  First  came  the  squeaking 
voice  of  Phillis,  as  if  she  could  hardly  speak  for 
being  choked.  j 

“ Hub  done,  I say ! I won’t  hab  nuffin  to  do 
wid  the  nasty  stuff,  no  way,  so  dar!” 

“Ye  ugly  ould  cuntrairy  nagur,  don’t  I tell  ye 
’tis  the  masther’s  orders,”  responded  Patrick  Mul- 
rooney. 

“Tain’t  no  such  thing!  Go  way,  you  white, 
nasty  Irisher.  Who  ebber  heard  of  a ooman’s 
taken  a mash  afore  ?” 

The  truth  flashed  upon  me  at  once,  and  the  fun 
of  the  thing  struck  me  so  irresistibly  that  I hesi- 
tated for  a while  to  break  in  upon  the  scene.  Pat- 
rick proceeded : 

“ Arrah,  be  aisy,  can’t  ye,  and  take  it  as  ye’re 
tould,  like  a dacent  nagur.” 

“Go  way,  I tell  you,”  screamed  Phillis;  “111 
call  missus,  dat  I will.” 

“ 1 say  it’s  the  masther’s  orders ; he  told  me  to 
give  the  bran  mash  to  the  black  Phillis,  and  you’ve 
got  to  take  it ; so  be  aisy,  and  if  yer  can’t  be  aisy 
be  as  aisy  as  you  can.” 

This  was  enough.  I stepped  into  the  kitchen, 
seized  the  fellow  as  he  stood  over  the  frightened 
cook,  and  drove  him  out  of  doors ; but  as  he  went 
I heard  him  muttering  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it  for  the  life  of  him — he  was  thry ing 
to  do  as  he  w as  told. 


Thk  proprietor  of  a tan-yard  adjacent  to  a cer- 
tain town  in  Virginia  concluded  to  build  a stand, 
or  sort  of  store,  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  for  the 
purpose  of  vending  his  leather,  buying  raw  hides, 
and  the  like.  After  completing  his  building,  he  be- 
gan to  consider  what  sort  of  a sign  would  be  best  to 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  his 
new  establishment ; and  for  days  and  weeks  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  on  this  subject.  Several  devices 
weTe  adopted,  and  on  further  consideration  rejected. 

At  last  a happy  idea  struck  him.  He  bored  an 
auger-hole  through  the  door-post,  and  stuck  a calf’s 
tail  into  it,  with  the  bushy  end  flaunting  out. 
After  a while,  he  noticed  a grave-looking  person- 
age standing  near  the  door  with  his  spectacles, 
gazing  intently  on  the  sign.  And  there  he  con- 
tinued to  stand,  gazing  and  gazing,  until  the  curi- 
osity of  the  tanner  was  greatly  excited  in  turn. 
He  stepped  out,  and  addressed  the  individual. 

“ Good-morning,”  said  he. 

“Morning,”  said  the  other,  without  moving  his 
eyes  from  the  sign. 

“You  want  to  buy  leather?”  said  the  store- 
keeper. 

“ No.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  sell  hides  ?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  a farmer ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are  you  a merchant  ?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  a lawyer?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  a doctor ?” 

“No.” 

“ What  are  you,  then?” 

“ I’m  a philosopher . I have  been  standing  here 
for  an  hour,  trying  to  see  if  I could  ascertain  how 
that  calf  got  through  that  auger-hole.” 

That  we  take  it,  beats  the  king  and  the  apple 
in  the  dumpling  all  hollow.  Yet  many  a philoso- 
pher has  puzzled  his  brains  over  easier  matters 


than  this.  Witness  Doctor  Mitchell  and  the  black 
sheep ; or  the  savans  and  the  jar  of  water  with  a 
i fish  in  it. 

! 

The  humors  of  the  rural  Press  are  exceedingly 
amusing,  and  the  best  of  them  that  has  recently 
fallen  into  the  Drawer  was  the  trap  that  the  man 
of  the  Elmira  Gazette  laid  for  his  brother  typos, 
whom  he  suspected  of  stealing  his  items  of  news 
instead  of  making  them  for  themselves.  So  the 
hero  of  the  Gazette , on  Saturday,  embellished  his 
columns  with  the  following  savory  paragraph : 

“Horrible. — We  learn  that  a man  named 
John  E.  Rake,  an  Indian,  was,  on  Thursday,  burn- 
ed to  a cinder  in  an  oven  in  the  town  of  Southport, 
near  the  State  Line.  How  he  came  into  the  oven 
is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  drunk, 
as  he  had  alcohol  about  his  person  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence.” 

They  took.  Both  the  rival  papers  copied  the 
item,  and  thereupon  the  Gazette  man  explains : 

“As  both  our  contemporaries  have  copied  the 
above  item  from  us,  it  behooves  us  to  say  that  the 
cannibals  who  live  near  the  State  Line  actually  ate 
the  remains  of  Johnny-cake  after  they  were  taken 
from  the  oven.  Like  all  New  Englanders,  we  al- 
ways loved  Johnny,  and  hope  he’ll  reappear  on 
earth.  He  is  a cousin  of  Mush.” 


Mat  Olm  stead  was  a day-laborer  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  a brief 
biography  in  the  “Life  Time”  of  Peter  Parley 
Goodrich.  He  was  short  and  thick-set,  with  a long 
nose,  a little  bulbous  in  his  latter  days,  with  a ru£ 
dy  complexion,  and  a mouth  shutting  like  a pair 
of  nippers.  Mat  had  a turn  for  practical  jokes,  and 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  mak- 
ing them. 

On  a cold,  bitter  day  in  December  a gentleman, 
a stranger,  came  into  the  bar-room  of  Keeler’s  tav- 
ern, where  Mat  and  several  of  his  companions  were 
lounging.  The  man  had  on  a new  hat  of  the  latest 
fashion,  and  still  shining  with  the  gloss  of  the  shop. 
He  seemed  conscious  of  his  dignity,  and  carried  his 
head  in  such  a manner  as  to  invite  attention  to  it 
Mat’s  knowing  eye  immediately  detected  the  weak- 
ness of  the  stranger,  and  approaching  him  careless- 
ly, he  said, 

“ What  a very  moe  hat  you’ve  got  on!  Pray, 
who  made  it?” 

“ Oh,  it  came  flrora  New  York,”  was  the  reply. 

“Will  you  let  me  take  it?”  asked  Mat,  as  po- 
litely as  he  knew  how. 

The  stranger  took  it  off  his  head  gingerly  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

“ It’s  a wonderful  nice  hat !”  said  Mat,  “ and  I 
see  it’s  a real  salamander!” 

“ Salamander !”  said  the  other.  “ What's  that  ?” 

“ Why  a real  salamander  hat  won’t  bum !” 

“ No  ? I never  heard  of  that  before.  I don’t  be- 
lieve it’s  one  of  that  kind.” 

“ Sartain  sure ; I’ll  bet  you  a mug  of  flip  of  it." 

“Well,  I’ll  stand  you!” 

“ Done !”  said  Mat ; “ now  I’ll  just  put  it  under 
the  forestick.” 

It  being  thus  arranged,  Mat  put  the  hat  under 
the  forestick  into  a glowing  mass  of  coals.  In  an 
instant  it  took  fire,  collapsed,  and  rolled  into  a 
black,  crumpled  mass  of  cinders. 

“I  du  declare!”  cried  Mat,  affecting  great  as- 
tonishment, “it  ain’t  a salamander  hat  arter  all ; 
but  I’ll  pay  the  flip.” 
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WE  furoUh  on  the  preceding  page 
illustrations  of  two  very  beauti- 
ful Oct-poon  Costumes.  Figure  l 
consists  of  a basque  of  moire  antique. 

This  is  deep,  adjusting  itself  neatly  to 

the  person,  and  reaching  to  the  top  iff 

the  lower  fall  of  wide  guipure  lace, 

with  two  of  which  it  is  ornamented, 

the  upper  one  just  allowing  the  edge 

of  the  basque  to  be  visible.  It  may 

be  of  any  favorite  color,  and  is  further 

trimmed  with  bugle  gimp.  Transverse 

folds  of  the  stulf,  of  an  inch  in  width, 

and  graduated  in  length  from  oue  and  /*■  * ■ y 

a half  to  five  inches,  are  placed  upon 

the  outside  of  the  sleeve.  These  are 

sot  between  descending  folds,  upon  the 

lace  of  which  bugle  tassels  arc  placed 

on  both  sides.  The  lower  portion  of  if? 

the  sleeve,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Is  covered  with  a tall  of  lace,  trimmed  J 

with  bugles.  The  skirt,  which  is  of  -A 

talTeU  of  one  color,  and  very  full,  hr 
ornamented  with  velvet  'jpasafch«nterie9 
— Figure  2 is  made  of  taffeta,  with 
three  dounccs  a disposition.  The  body 
is  checked  in  a very  minute  manner, 
which  is  not  represented  in  our  illus- 
tration. The  flounces  axe  pluided  in  a 
larger  pattern.  It  is  made  to  lit  high 
and  dose,  with  bre&tlks.  The  sleeves 
are  laid  iu  reversed  plait*,  ornamented 
with  tassels.  A light  fringe  completes 
t he  decoration*  jpBgM 

The  M an tim* A (Figure  3)  is  so  elab-  *v 

orately  represented  in  the  illustration  ’ 
u.s  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  descrip- 
tion. It  may  be  of  any  choice  color. 

If  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly 
have,  given  place  to  an  illustration  of  am  ♦fo  r very 
beautiful  MantiUu,  which  has  excited  much  ad- 
miration. W p roust,  however,  content  ourselves 
writb  -%  verbal  dovuriptfon  It  i*  «.c^*f^kIpt]pod.'  with 
a ikrtheK  •which  is  eros^daved  on  the  >byu(d/^; 
termin->un^  in  mi.*,  u%  tb» 

the  broad  point*  of  the  M.»odiia.  Th?  Z»VfbV y and 


lh,i  jtic  3. — .M  " i it  la. 

it  v twd  Jlnunces,  arc  tfinimvd  with  btfjc-'pbiUed 
trills,  another  row  of  w nidi  traverses  the 
of  the  Mantilla.  The  front  has  Likewise  double 
ftfU*.  Ihv  fli&tf  rices  are  laid  on.  at  pfoitsu*  * «*» 
tti't'T  in  r^yefiscd  plaits,  or  are  gathered  f»Ii 

I Ire  >ha  KMiso  Cou-AR?  and  SULf-Vli#  *_t*-  of 
craps,  I nd  ou  in  folds  or  pipings. 


1 iur,.K if  Hof u s tP  l v ta. 
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PiCTUUES  IN  SWlTZEHLA^m 
IffE  waterfall*  of  Swity^rlami  are  tinmen;  }t» 


in^-jtlad?  j m be  op  (‘root  ;r|th?  • ihm  '**  hdf}  >f . .#  at&f,4*  $&&  rkeh  he  actil*/  • l It 

«h&rev  wJterje  h ftf' Weijtfhy  Ua  m\$  hy  - rtroi&M  tb$  £re~ 

and  he  pnimunccz  H mapntticdnk  Mrs,  Bull ; mentions  roar  and  the  nnintemrpted  fcfttdi  *>i 
docs  not  hesitate  to  dork  re  it  charming!  Mr.  the  rn-er,  that  a true  notion  can  )/?  formed  at' 
Murray,  hi  that  evsria*tt og  Fled  book,  without  the  *tnp*itdott3  nature  of  this  eM& radP’  The 
which  no  Engiiahmim  VonJd  ufo’Europc — as  this  Ehine  here  lea]*  over  the  rucks  into  no  aby%> 
Jb  the  authority  on  which  alone  he  venturer  to  of  fifty  fset,  Tite  river  is  durci*  in  **$!**  % a 
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tower  of mi  in  the  corjtfdyF  4bo  stream,  *&J  A*'m}  u)  <be  top  of  the  cliff,  for  the  *ake  of  ea~ 
the  spray  rhea  from  ltd  ha**  to  on  mchml  cloud,  I joying,  tiiq  seep*?, 

i'ictWiresqtte  {and  ibenti  tihil  if m fall#  certainly  A eyrtou*  vU^l  town  5a  Schidflmasm.  iso  timanei 
ire,  but  gr^ndour  can  todly  ^ from  ifict  Unih^U}iU}t€^t  xo  i^ffT^>hses,  mhid? 

then:.  tvmc  bcft>  efeeted,  lot  the  falls  made  ihi*.  the* 

ft  wdi  my  first  Jay  of  ttuvnl  in  ^wik^rk/id  j gfvfit  t^rmihud  of  navigation  on  the  jtib&ns. 
when  l reached  them tt  **ara  day  lu  ihb  ] \Vfe  from  Ba.sk,. . end 

'^nnrovu  of  last  year.  A month  of  hot  weather  ; a.ner  pitting  a night  in  Weber'.*  e*c*lte::\t  tmte'i 
iu  Dresden  and  Muiiioh  had  been  loo  itiuch  4t  ifce  fails,  vrb  eaua*  m ’in. xhts  motmiijr,  ami 
for  the  powers  of  the  water*  of  Uj^nirnrhoiir  or  two  looking  at  die  indent 

Baden-B-idftUr  and  it  was  likvi  woking  up  ui  > urOuk'Cuue  of  the  town,  whow  butldLuL*  *r* 
new  world  of  beauty,  with  u iww  soul  to  fov©;[ udunsed  with  *ucb  uiieiful  ftud  cvt^agAm 
Ity  to  find  w sc  If  in  the  midst  of  thi*  &wrea • -curvinga  a*  Would  hardly  l»e  deemed  -era us 
^cermry^-the  brwzes  tf  it*  snow  hiUs  ami  gla-  mruL^f  inthe  Fifth  Arenae.. 
clers  funDin^  nus  and  iU  peak*  pyintmg*4$y^  A 'T^ry'  niuail  specrimm  of  « steamer  rewind 

ward,  wtiteT^ : there  are  iemplca  and  p£t;*e43  ftht hdW?:  and  bore,  «f»  ^init  a drt; iu:  w- 
whose  every  dome  is  a si?n  and  er^ry  }dim»Ho  real.  The  bwu)U  d*r  either  fdd#  vetm;  jr*co 
a star;  But  I could  with  with  ttdw  lyaifod  with  fenkt 

the  aid  of  two  stout  fellow**  .!  made  ‘my  way  ar»d  iri  the  midst  of  tho  *\nw  the  dress*  r»  *»ngafe 
through:  tb*  'botlinif- waters,  nearly  to  the  foot  of :-ihei.r  work.  On  ihfc  ;j#  toping  lu  &.)'&&  ibe 
of  ihe  central  tower,  end  tu  0M5  toppling  ^eat  C4>tl^gf*4  of  the  SirfM  *sn&t- 

ikiff  which  threatened  to  tip  orei*  bn  r^ry  geh-  tefcd,  making  a jntdurr  of  cooe^u??  fcs&iiL*r 
de  deenssiyu*,  I Jotied  nji  at  the  jhu&j  <d  w?vrO*  thi^>a^h  Vv  lorh  we  WroVt  pfowttir, . ' 'Aift wg:.- <w 
vuyiblias'  from  ifboyp.  The  yoeVa  ’Avv^/pKrtkMy  ] were  a dozen  Oerm^  styiknt&. 

;bvdred  witli  Kt^en  jsHtuHiWlfft.  Wnd:-  W - fiifeiy.-  kna|>sach$  .bti.  their  boeksv ■w*k%n%,  a ^oor 

tree  strerefred  ifa'  frightful  .ftHUft  itikr  'the  spiuyl  / SwiUarluod,  the  most  of  w hich  they  whU 
bat  I was  not  disposed  to  .ujUhjb,  kfl  aoin/r.  tmv6  pty^urm  on  foot,  gutheting  health  timl 
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as  they  trudged  on  through  the  mountain  passes, 
and  studied  the  glacier  theories  on  the  spot. 

It  was  noon  when  we  arrived  at  Constance, 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  a city  to  be 
forever  associated  with  the  trial  and  martyrdom 
of  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague — a city 
on  which  the  curse  of  shedding  innocent  blood 
seems  resting  to  this  day.  In  the  loft  of  a long 
building,  now  standing  near  the  water’s  edge, 
was  gathered  a Council,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1414,  over  which  the  Emperor  Sigismund  pre- 
sided, and  attended  by  some  five  hundred 
princes,  cardinals,  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
professors,  who  deposed  two  popes  and  set  up 
another,  and  crowned  their  four  years’  labor  of 
love  by  condemning  to  the  flames  those  martyr 
men  of  God,  whose  names  are  this  day  fragrant 
in  the  churches  of  a land  that  was  not  known 
when  Huss  was  burning.  In  the  midst  of  a 
cabbage  garden  outside  of  the  gate,  yet  called 
the  Huss  Gate,  we  were  led  to  the  spot  where 
he  suffered ; and  returning,  we  called  at  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged  before  he  was  brought 
to  trial.  But  the  streets  of  the  city  had  grass 
growing  in  them  ; for  of  the  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants who  once  filled  these  houses  but  seven 
thousand  remain  ! Tenements  are  now  tenant- 
less that  once  were  thronged  with  life.  It  was 
sad  to  wander  by  daylight  through  the  streets 
without  meeting  a living  being ; and  this  was 
my  experience  here,  and  afterward  in  the  island 
city  of  Rhodes.  A chain  stretched  across  the 
street  sustained  a lantern  in  the  centre — a very 
convenient  substitute  for  lamp-posts,  if  there 
are  no  carriages  to  pass,  but  a very  awkward 
arrangement  for  a city  infested  with  omni- 
buses. 

Another  day,  and  the  diligence  brought  us  to 
Zurich,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name — the 
most  thriving  town  in  Switzerland.  Here  the 
lion-hearted  reformer,  Zuingle — the  soldier  of 
the  cross,  who  perished  on  the  field  of  battle — 
preached  in  the  Cathedral,  and  dwelt  in  a 
house  which  is  still  standing  and  known  as  his. 
Here  Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  had  a home 
and  found  a grave,  over  which  the  flowers  are 
blooming.  His  was  a lovely  and  loving  spirit. 
Switzerland,  strange  to  say,  has  not  given  birth 
to  poets,  but  she  is  the  mother,  of  many  noble 
sons,  and  her  scenery  has  inspired  the  souls  of 
the  sons  of  song  from  other  climes,  who  have 
wandered  here  and  meditated  among  her  lakes 
and  hills. 

Coming  into  Zurich,  as  we  descended  into 
the  vale  that  holds  the  city  and  the  lake,  I had 
been  charmed  with  the  view ; and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  next  day,  we  were  led  to  the  height 
of  one  of  the  old  ramparts,  to  behold  a Swiss 
sunset,  and  certified  to  be  “one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Switzerland.”  The  elevation,  no 
longer  needed  for  purposes  of  defense,  has  been 
tastefully  transformed  into  a flower-garden. 
Enormous  shade  trees  are  crowning  the  summit, 
and  on  rude  benches  the  romantically-disposed 
people,  citizens  and  strangers,  are  seated.  As 
we  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  god  of  day 


was  coming  down  from  the  midst  of  a dense 
cloud,  like  a mass  of  molten  gold  distilled  into 
a transparent  globe.  His  liquid  face  was  trem- 
bling ; but  the  w'orld  below  sent  back  a smile 
of  gladness,  as  the  king  in  his  glory  looked 
down  upon  it.  The  nearer  summits  seemed  to 
catch  the  brightness  first,  and  then  in  the  dis- 
tance others,  invisible  before,  6tood  forth  in  their 
majesty,  as  if  called  into  being  by  his  quicken- 
ing beams.  At  our  feet  was  the  lake,  like  a 
sea  of  glass.  The  spires  of  the  city  and  the 
sloping  hills  were  reflected  from  the  mirror; 
and  all  over  the  country  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  wfere  thousands  of  white  cottages 
and  villas,  the  abodes  of  wealth  and  peace  and 
loves — sweet  Swiss  homes,  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine as  they  scud  up  their  evening  psalm  of 
praise.  It  was  a scene  to  make  its  impress  on 
the  memory,  and  to  come  up  again  and  again 
in  the  far-off  dreams  of  other  lands  and  years. 

To  climb  the  Rhigi,  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
top,  to  see  the  sun  go  dowm  and  get  up  in  the 
morning,  these  are  among  the  things  to  be  done 
in  a tour  of  Switzerland,  and  all  these  we  set 
off  to  do,  taking  the  steamer  at  Zurich  and  touch- 
ing at  Horgen,  crossing  over  to  Zug,  and  by 
steamer  again  to  the  little  village  of  Arth,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  are  to  ascend.  As 
we  were  approaching  the  shore,  the  reflection  of 
the  Rhigi  from  the  lake  was  so  vivid  and  perfect 
that  we  could  study  the  mountain  in  the  water 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  a good-looking  man 
contemplates  his  own  person  in  a glass.  Ev- 
ery particular  cliff  and  crag,  individual  trees, 
and  winding  paths,  and  torrent  beds,  which  we 
could  see  above,  were  defined  with  marvelous 
precision  below.  On  landing,  we  dispatched  a 
fleet  mountain-boy  ahead  of  us  to  engage  beds 
at  the  house  on  the  summit ; for  so  many  were 
with  us  on  board  the  steamer,  and  so  many  more 
were  doubtless  climbing  from  the  other  side  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  wrere  likely  to  have  a bed 
on  the  floor  unless  we  stole  a march  on  our  fel- 
low-travelers. Most  of  them  pushed  upward 
from  Arth,  while  we  kept  the  plain  for  a mile  or 
more  to  the  village  of  Goldau,  once  the  scene 
of  a terrible  catastrophe,  the  gloom  of  which  still 
seems  to  be  hanging  over  the  ill-fated  spot.  The 
Rossberg  Mountain  is  on  the  east  of  it,  five  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  in  the  year  1806  a mighty 
mass  of  it,  some  three  miles  long  and  a thousand 
feet  thick,  came  sliding  down  into  the  valley, 
burying  four  hundred  and  fifty  human  beings  in 
one  untimely,  dreadful  grave.  Travelers,  like 
ourselves,  who  were  making  their  way  among 
these  romantic  regions,  were  suddenly  over- 
whelmed in  the  deluge  of  earth  and  stones,  and 
the  places  of  their  burial  are  unknown  to  this 
day.  This  event  happened  fifty  years  ago ; but 
the  broad,  bare  strip  on  the  mountain  side,  which 
no  verdure  has  since  clad,  is  an  ever-present 
record  of  the  awful  fall ; and  the  great  rocks 
that  are  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  away  up  the  Rhigi,  are  present  witnesses  of 
the  messengers  of  death  that  came  down  in  their 
wrath  on  that  memorable  day.  The  village 
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church  y^is  tWrt  borieil  wuhihc  people  who  had 
been  wont  to  livtjcve.m  iW  oot;ruf  and  tiorlUn^  of 
ifc -was  ever  fouud  bur  the  bell,  which  was  tur- 
ned a mile  or  mon;,  and  mm  hangs  in  the 
pie  &f  another  little  temple  filled  with  mtrttiori- 
■hi*  #1  ibe  littwut  calamity/ . / 

Here  we  be^au  tbeasnear  of  the'RI%i  Some 
oa  tiorsesv  *tnne  on  ntules.  mote  on  foot,  two  or 
three  ladies  in  sedan  chulr?*  ^chborpoby  four 
stout  men— it  very  lasy  why  of  p triug  up  hili< 
where • health • m well  ah ' plouK«re  w bought  in 
trarei  ? but  every  one  ubopiwVfg  bps  owh  jpode  <if 
accent,  and  none  Utmost  wings,  m?  mf,  a* 
motley  a party  of  ruouit^in^it ft*  WjJ 
Undertook;  to  tumlfe  & ibrimMv  Four  hmmf- 
steady  traveL  pausing  only  da  look  vbiKcb&uaK 
oily  ht  the  chapel*  to  which  thu  Catholic  jilL 
prims  perform  their  praym  jo»  they  tuceml  dp 
the  chtvtyh  of  A Mary  in  the  tSaoWi/V  wMchyfe 
about  half-v/ij.v  up4  brought  iw  to  the  top,  n hsrg 
us  Y0i;  the  J&it  wss  half  an  hoar  high , Ami  riovy 
for  the  Jlnit  time-  did  wo  koow  wo  Y?er&  in 
Switzerland.  Not  because  we  din  a Vory 
hd'iymouotflln  !/»?> — — fi>r  t bh  *« 3?Ot 

tUoa&thv.  j'f i&fg$gr  j&f$  K;  pv  *: 
which  $*  -, .:- ; • ■•  o 
iorvk'W 

of  Mu’>  m '.:  - • ••.  i ■ . . 


that  make  this  land  *o  peculiar  for  its  beaum 
and  grandeur:  On  the  w est,  when*  we  gtugd  with 
tins  deepest  emotion  as  soon  m we  planted  out 
tppt  o’u  idte-  summit,  we  fisanr.  the  hoary  Mount 
1’ilutUs,  ami  at  its  base  the  Lake  Lucerne,  the 
mo$i  romantic  of  the  Swiss  l*A;cyv  uml  not  ex- 
ceeded f*y  the  scenery  of  any  take  m the  world. 
The  city  of  Lucerne  *emte  up  it#  htiU  ^t- 

tlefoe&te*  and  the  wlml^  yautbd  of  tbat  oiimb  b 
spread  Oul,  with  ihw  iitv^r  feuss  tiovnog  over  its 
At  oil*  feel,  tuna! mg  under  the  Kbigi 
and  op  the  tbe  lake,  hi  the  village 

dd*  and  the  ebapei  of  William  Tell 

m^rkih^  • the  i*ppt  ;i$hpr&[  the  intrepid  p&trteu 
pierced  ilia  tymtii’*  heart  with  his  unerring  ar- 
row.  Ami  now  the  deluding  stm  is  jHWibS 
a flood  of  gouim*  gtey  mer  uli  this  lv^msi  <&■%* 
par<«?  <Kf  ^^  and  fortet,  pltan  and  tm*nn$ 
iiiii4<  wbr^(:  |jeak.B  ore  lounhihjg  the  14 tie  «k3c?t- 
gilded  With  i he  itwt  .mys.of  dodining day,  “Fur, 
awuy^phtt  ikf  xnmimatrt^of 
lTinerw«Wea«  of  Bcm^  and  of  Lnt  who^r’  ^n^ 


Oud  ^iiiiail^  and  Waa-gh\tiera:Afe  m foll  rv&v 

Uio  fioiutnfol  Junafrnu  n^ijur.  pufirn-^k^ , H the 

r&sjrfity  The  xmtey\i  \tyfinuj  My 

i.fe.1  - tivVif. ; ' aVro  <h fr  fW  ;^- 
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from  the  midst  of  that  region  where  Tell  and 
his  compatriots  conspired  to  give  liberty  to  their 
native  land.  All  around  iia  are  lakes,  so  strange- 
ly nestled  among  the  mountains  that  they  seem 
to  be  innumerable,  peeping  from  behind  the  hills 
and  forests.  And  now  the  sound  of  the  village 
bells,  and  tho  Alpine  horn,  and  the  evening 
psalm,  t omes  stealing  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
Rhigi,  and  we  are  assured  that,  in  this  world  of 
ice,  and  snow,  and  eternal  rocks,  there  are  hu- 
man hearts  all  warm  and  musical  with  the  love 
of  Him  whose  is  the  strength  of  the  hills. 

We  had  a short  night's  sleep,  for  what  with  a 
late  supper  and  a crowd  of  people  who  had  no 
beds,  our  rest  was  broken  : and  just  os  the  dawn 
began  a monster,  with  a long  wooden  horn, 
marched  through  the  halls,  startling  the  sleep- 
era  with  its  blast,  and  forbidding  sleep  to  come 
again.  We  had  been  warned  over  night  that,  at 
this  signal,  we  must  wrap  up  and  run  if  we  would 
see  the  sun  rise ; and  as  a posted  notice  in  French 
forbade  the  use  of  the  bed-blankets,  we  hurried 
on  our  clothes,  and  in  a few  moments  stood,  with 
a hundred  others,  like  the  Persian  flre-worship- 
ers,  gazing  eastward  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  coming  king ! Not  long  had  we  to  wait. 
Another  blast  of  the  wooden  trump  gave  notice 
of  his  approach,  and  presently  a coal  of  fire 


seemed  to  be  glowing  in  the  crown  of  the  mount- 
ain directly  in  front  of  us.  It  grew  till  the  whole 
peak  w'as  ruddy  with  the  glow,  and  then  the 
great  globe  rose  and  rested  on  the  summit! 
From  this,  as  from  a fount  of  light  new-created 
and  rejoicing  in  the  first  morning  of  its  being, 
the  streams  of  glory  were  [toured  out  upon  the 
world  below  and  around  us.  Peak  after  peak, 
and  long  mountain  ranges  and  ridges,  domes  and 
sky-piercing  needles,  and  fields  of  fresh  snow, 
and  forests  of  living  green,  began  to  smile  in 
the  sunlight.  Gorges  in  the  hillsides  were  ly- 
ing in  deep  shadow,  and  bosoms  of  virgin  snow 
would  blush  as  the  king  of  day  looked  in  upon 
them.  In  the  space  of  a brief  half  hoar  the 
world  wns  lighted  up  for  the  business  of  another 
day,  and  when  we  had  had  a cup  of  wretched 
coffee  and  a bit  of  sour  bread,  we  “marched 
down  again.'* 

The  steamer  from  Lucerne,  on  its  daily  trip 
from  that  city,  touches  at  Weggis,  where  we 
awaited  its  coming,  and  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  Europe.  From 
the  water’s  edge  the  xnonn  tains  rise  perpendic- 
ularly. Broken  into  ridges,  clothed  with  green 
forests  or  smooth  pastures,  and  now  and  then 
sheltering  a hamlet  in  the  openings,  the  mount- 
ains stand  around  this  lake  with  a majesty  too 
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impressive  for  words.  We  have  come  into  the 
heart  of  a land  of  heroes.  The  waters  of  this 
lake  are  like  the  life-blood  of  martyrs.  This 
little  village  of  Gersau,  on  a sloping  hillside, 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  these 
mountain  ramparts,  was  an  independent  democ- 
racy for  four  hundred  years,  though  its  domains 
were  only  three  miles  by  two ! Here,  at  Brun- 
nen,  are  painted,  on  the  outer  walls  of  a build- 
ing on  the  waterside,  the  effigies  of  the  three 
great  men  who,  with  William  Tell,  achieved  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  in  1315.  Across 
the  lake,  away  up  among  the  ledges  of  the  rocks, 
there  lies  a little  plain,  an  oasis  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  three  con- 
federates met  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  a for- 
eign oppressor.  That  spot  is  Grutli.  It  is  a 
holy  place,  for  liberty  was  there  conceived,  and 
every  patriot,  from  whatever  land  he  comes,  is 
thrilled  when  his  eye  looks  on  it.  Yet  not  so 
sacred  is  Grutli  as  the  land  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  where  the  steamer  slackens  its 
speed  as  we  are  passing  a little  chapel  that  is 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake.  This  chap- 
el marks  the  spot  where  William  Tell  escaped 
from  the  boat  in  which  he  was  a prisoner  on 
his  way  to  Gesslcr's  prison  at  Kussnacht.  It 
does  savage  violence  to  one’s  better  feelings  to 
be  told  that  no  such  man  as  Tell  was  ever  liv- 
ing in  this  land  we  are  now  exploring.  He  has 
been  our  ideal  of  a patriot  chieftain  from  child- 
hood, and  we  are  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  him 
without  a struggle.  Skeptical  critics  may  tell 
us,  as  they  do,  that  Tell  is  a myth ; but  we  have 
history  for  our  faith  to  lean  upon,  and  tradition 
tells  us  that  this  chapel  was  built  in  1388, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  hero’s  death,  and  in 
presence  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons 
who  had  known  him  when  he  was  living.  Such 
is  our  faith,  and  as  we  are  passing  by  the  chapel, 
to  which,  even  unto  this  day,  the  Swiss  make 
an  annual  pilgrimage  and  have  a solemn  mass 
performed  within  its  narrow  walls,  and  a sermon 
preached,  we  will  tell  the  story  of  Tell. 

When  the  year  1300  was  coming  in,  Albert 
of  Austria  was  ruling  with  a rod  of  iron  over  the 
dwellers  in  these  mountains.  He  sent  magis- 
trates among  them  who  exacted  heavy  taxes 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  imposed 
arbitrary  and  cruel  punishments  upon  them  on 
slight  occasions.  Arnold,  a peasant  of  Unter- 
walden,  was  condemned  for  some  insignificant 
offense  to  give  up  a yoke  of  fine  oxen,  and  the 
servant  of  the  bailiff  seized  them  while  Arnold  j 
was  plowing  with  them,  and  said,  as  he  drove  . 
them  off,  “Peasants  may  draw  the  plow  them- 
selves.” Arnold  smote  the  servant,  breaking  ! 
two  of  his  fingers,  and  fled.  The  tyrant  seized  j 
the  father  of  Arnold  and  put  out  both  his  eyes! 
Such  cruelties  became  too  many  and  too  griev- 
ous to  be  borne.  Even  the  women — brave  souls  1 
— refused  to  submit,  and  the  wife  of  Werner 
Stauffacher  said  to  her  husband : “ Shall  for- 
eigners be  masters  of  this  soil  and  of  our  prop- 
erty ? What  are  the  men  of  the  mountain  good  ! 


for?  Must  we  mothers  nurse  beggars  at  our 
breasts,  and  bring  up  our  daughters  to  be  maid- 
servants to  foreign  lords?  We  must  put  an 
end  to  this!”  Her  husband  was  roused,  and 
and  went  to  Arnold,  whose  father’s  eyes  had 
been  put  out,  and  Walter  Furst.  These  three 
held  their  meetings  for  counsel  at  Grutli.  Aft- 
erward each  of  them  brought  ten  men  there, 
who  bound  themselves  by  a great  oath  to  deliv- 
er their  land  from  the  oppressor.  This  oath 
was  taken  in  the  night  of  November  17,  1307. 
Not  long  afterward  the  bailiff,  Herman  Gessler, 
when  he  saw  the  people  more  restless  and  bold, 
resolved  to  humble  them.  He  placed  the  ducal 
hat  of  Austria  upon  a pole,  and  ordered  every 
one  who  passed  by  to  bow  down  in  reverence 
before  it.  William  Tell,  one  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  the  oath  at  Grutli,  held  his  head 
proudly  erect  as  he  passed,  and  when  warned 
of  the  danger  of  such  disobedience  stoutly  re- 
fused to  bow.  He  was  seized  and  carried  be- 
fore the  bailiff,  who  was  told  that  Tell,  the  most 
skillful  archer  of  Uri,  had  refused  to  pay  homage 
to  the  emblem  of  Austrian  power.  Enraged  at 
Tell’s  audacity,  Gessler  exclaimed, 

“Presumptuous  archer,  I will  humble  thee 
by  the  display  of  thine  own  skill.  I will  put  an 
apple  on  the  top  of  the  head  o£  thy  little  son ; 
shoot  it  off,  and  you  6hall  be  pardoned !” 

In  vain  did  the  wretched  father  plead  against 
such  cruelty.  He  could  pierce  the  eagle  on  the 
wing  and  bring  down  the  fleet  chamois  from 
the  lofty  rocks,  but  his  arm  would  tremble  and 
his  eyesight  fail  him  w'hen  he  took  aim  at  the 
head  of  his  noble  boy.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  all  in  vain.  The  boy  wras  bound  to  a tree 
and  the  apple  set  upon  his  head.  The  strong- 
hearted  father  took  leave  of  his  son,  scarce  hop- 
ing that  he  could  spare  him,  and  rather  be- 
lieving that  his  arrow  would  in  another  mo- 
ment be  rushing  through  his  brain.  With  a 
prayer  for  help  from  Him  who  holds  the  stars 
in  his  hand,  and  without  whose  providence  not 
a sparrow  falls,  the  wretched  father  drew  his 
bow.  The  unerring  arrow  pierced  the  apple, 
and  the  child  was  saved.  Another  arrow  fell 
from  underneath  the  garment  of  the  archer  as 
the  shout  of  the  people  proclaimed  the  father’s 
triumph. 

“What  means  this?”  demanded  the  tyrant. 

“To  pierce  thy  heart,”  replied  Tell,  “if  the 
other  had  slain  my  son !” 

Gessler  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and 
bonnd,  and  hurried  off  to  the  dungeon  he  had 
built  at  Kussnacht.  Fearing  to  trust  the  guards 
with  their  prisoner — for  he  knew  not  how  far  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  might  have  spread — Gessler 
embarked  in  the  boat  with  them,  and  hastened 
off  lest  the  people  should  rise  to  the  rescue  of 
their  countryman.  The  lake  was  subject  then, 
as  it  is  now,  to  sudden  and  fearful  tempests. 
The  wind  rose  and  swept  the  waves  over  the 
boat,  defying  the  skill  of  the  boatmen,  am, 
threatening  their  speedy  destruction.  Tell  was 
known  for  his  skill  with  a boat  as  well  as  witn 
a bow.  Tyrants  are  alw  ays  cowards,  and  when 
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feet,  she  said,  4 4 See,  now  I am  bathing  in 
May-dew !”  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  enemies  of  the  King,  the  knight  Rudolf, 
was,  at  her  orders,  broken  on  the  rack,  and 
while  yet  living  was  exposed  to  the  birds  of 
prey.  While  dying,  he  consoled  his  faithful 
wife,  who  alone  knelt  near  him,  and  had  in 
vain  prostrated  herself  in  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  Agnes,  imploring  her  husband’s  pardon.  But 
the  war  of  oppression  went  on.  An  army 
marched  into  Switzerland,  and  to  the  many 
thousands  of  their  invaders  the  men  of  Grutli 
could  oppose  only  thirteen  hundred.  But  they 
were  all  true  men,  and  at  Morgarten,  on  a rosy 
morning  in  1315,  they  met  the  enemy  and  routed 
thqjn  utterly,  after  such  deeds  of  valor  as  history 
scarcely  elsewhere  has  recorded.  This  gave 
freedom  to  Switzerland.  Of  that  struggle  the 
first  blow  was  struck  by  William  Tell  when  he 
smote  Gessler  to  the  earth. 

At  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  a 
few  miles  above  the  Chapel  of  Tell,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Fluelen,  at  which  we  rest  only  long 
enough  to  get  away,  for  the  low  grounds,  where 
the  River  Reuss  comes  down  into  the  lake,  breeds 
pestilence,  and  the  inhabitants  give  proofs  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place  by  the  number  of 
cretins  and  goitred  cases  that  are  found  among 
them.  Two  miles  beyond  is  the  old  town  of 
Altorf.  Jiapped  in  the  midst  of  rugged  mount- 
ains, which  shot  down  closely  on  every  side,  it 
is  secluded  from  the  world  that  is  familiar  with 
its  name.  Here,  on  this  village  green,  in  front 
of  the  old  tower,  a fountain,  surmounted  by  a 
statue,  marks  the  spot  where  William  Tell  shot 
the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son.  The  tree 
on  which  the  ducal  hat  was  hung  by  Gessler, 
and  the  same  to  which  the  boy  was  bound,  is 
said  to  have  remained  there  three  hundred  years 
after  the  event.  The  tower  dates  back  of  that 
time,  as  records  still  in  existence  prove  it  to 
be  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
To  this  day  the  hunters  of  Uri  come  down  to 
Altorf  to  try  their  skill  with  the  rifle,  which  has 
now  taken  the  place  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  I 
walked  out  behind  the  village  under  the  frown- 
ing brow  of  one  of  the  mountains,  and  found 
the  targets  standing  where  they  meet  for  this 
yearly  contest.  And  after  having  visited  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  from  Bannockburn  to 
Austerlitz  and  Waterloo,  I can  say  with  truth 
that  I was  more  moved  by  the  associations  with 
Altorf  than  any  other. 

A few  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  the  River 
Reuss,  in  which  William  Tell  was  drowned 
while  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a boy. 
The  places  were  pointed  out  to  us  where  he  was 
born,  and  where  he  perished.  There  was  some- 
thing sublime  in  the  thought  that  a man,  whose 
name  is  now  identified  with  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  world,  should  finally  lose  his  life 
in  the  performance  of  a deed  that  requires  more 
of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  than  to  scale  the 
walls  of  a fortress  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation’s  praise. 

The  men  of  this  region  are  spoken  of  as  the 


finest  race  in  Switzerland.  We  had  no  reason 
to  think  them  remarkable ; but  the  women,  who 
were  making  hay  in  the  meadows  while  the  men 
were  off  hunting,  were  certainly  very  good-look- 
ing for  women  who  work  in  the  fields  in  all 
weathers,  braving  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
tending  the  6heep  and  cattle  on  the  hillsides, 
and  carrying  the  hay  on  their  backs  to  the 
barns. 

As  we  pressed  our  way  up  the  great  St.  Goth- 
ard  road,  we  encountered  an  old  woman  stand- 
ing on  a bridge,  one  of  the  many  we  cross  over 
the  same  River  Reuss,  which  leaps  back  and 
forth  through  the  ravine.  She  is  holding  a 
large  stone  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and 
offers  to  hurl  it  into  the  abyss  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  traveler.  This  bridge  spans  the 
Pfaffensprung,  or  Priest’s  Leap ; and  the  story 
is  that  a monk  once  leaped  across  the  gulf  with 
a maiden  in  his  arms ; and,  unless  a monk  can 
leap  a long  way  farther  with  such  a burden  than 
without  it,  the  story  is  fabulous  or  the  deed  was 
miraculous.  The  reader  may  accept  whichever 
explanation  pleases  him. 

On  either  side  of  us,  as  we  pursue  the  zig- 
zag, toilsome,  upward  path,  frowning  precipices 
rise  a thousand  feet  high,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
almost  bare  of  vegetation,  shutting  out  the  sun- 
light, and  making  a solitude  fearful  and  solemn, 
its  silence  rarely  disturbed  but  by  the  passing 
traveler  and  the  ceaseless  dashing  of  the  river, 
which,  instead  of  flowing,  tumbles  from  ledge 
to  ledge.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  ava- 
lanches make  the  passage  still  more  fearful. 

Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  persons  travel  over 
this  pass  every  year ; and  to  keep  the  current 
in  this  direction,  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Tessin 
built  this  splendid  carriage-path,  as  smooth  as 
a floor,  and  so  firm  ip  its  substructures  as  to  re- 
sist the  violence  of  the  storms  and  the  swollen 
torrents  that  so  often  rush  frightfully  down  these 
gorges.  Twice  was  the  work  swept  away  be- 
fore this  road  was  completed,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  stand  while  the  mountains  stand. 
So  rapid  is  the  ascent,  that  the  road  often  doub- 
les upon  itself,  and  we  are  going  half  the  time 
backward  on  our  route.  Sometimes  the  road 
is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  side  of  the 
precipice,  which  hangs  over  it  as  a roof,  and 
again  it  is  carried  over  the  roaring  stream  that 
is  boiling  in  a gulf  four  hundred  feet  below. 
Toiling  up  the  gorge,  with  the  savage  wild- 
ness of  the  scenery  becoming  every  moment 
more  savage  still,  we  reach  the  Devil’s  Bridge. 
More  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  an  old  abbot 
of  Einsiedeln  built  a bridge  over  an  awful  chasm 
here;  but  such  is  the  fury  of  the  descending 
stream,  the  whole  mass  of  waters  being  beaten 
into  foam  among  the  rocks  that  lift  their  heads 
through  the  cataracts — such  is  the  horrid  mgged- 
ness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  so  unlike- 
ly does  it  appear  that  human  power  could  ever 
have  reared  a bridge  over  such  a fearful  chasm, 
it  has  been  called,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
Devil’s  Bridge.  A Christian  traveler  would 
much  prefer  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  a better 
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they  were  now  rejoicing  ever  a smoking  supper. 
They  made  us  welcome,  and  in  the  good  cheer 
we  soon  forgot  the  fatigues  and  the  perils  of  the 
most  exciting  and  exhausting  day  we  had  had 
in  Switzerland. 

“ Blessed  be  he  who  first  invented  sleep,”  the 
weaiy  traveler  says,  with  Sancho,  whenever  night 
comes,  and  wherever,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to 
have  a place  wherein  and  on  to  lay  his  head. 
Sleep,  that  will  not  come  for  wooing  to  him  who 
wastes  his  hours  in  idleness  at  home,  now  folds 
her  soft  arms  lovingly  about  him,  kisses  his  eye- 
lids, whispers  gentle  memories  in  his  soul,  and 
dreams  of  the  loved  and  the  distant  are  his  as 
the  swift  night-hours  steal  away.  The  nights 
are  not  long  enough ; for  when  the  first  nap  is 
past  the  sun  of  another  day  is  struggling  to  get 
over  the  hill-top  and  look  down  into  the  vale  of 
Andermatt ! 

We  might  pursue  this  St.  Gothard  highway 
over  into  Italy,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  Swit- 
zerland. Hitherto  we  have  been  traversing  only 
the  great  roads  of  travel.  Now  we  will  strike 
off  into  the  regions  where  wheel  carriages  have 
never  yet  been  seen.  The  Furca-Pass  leads  off 
from  the  St.  Gothard  road,  and,  with  a guide 

0 pilot  us,  we  struck-  into  a narrow  defile. 
Away  above  us  the  blue  glacier  of  St.  Anne  was 
shining  in  the  morning  sun,  and  now  we  are  at 
the  foot  of  a beautiful  waterfall  that  leaps  from 

•its  bosom  into  the  vale  below.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  an  awful  avalanche  of  rocks  and  earth 
that  came  down,  a few  years  since,  on  a little 
hamlet  clustering  on  the  hillside.  The  inhab- 
itants fled  as  they  heard  it  coming,  but  a maid- 
en, tending  a babe,  refused  to  leave  her  precious 
charge,  and  could  not  fly  with  it  as  rapidly  as 
the  rest.  She  perished  with  it  in  her  arms. 
Soon  we  came  to  a mountain  stream  which 
crossed  our  path,  and  the  bridge  had  been  swept 
away  by  an  avalanche  only  the  very  night  be- 
fore. There  were  no  signs  of  danger  now,  and 
we  could  scarcely  believe  the  stories  that  were 
told  us  of  the  sudden  destruction  wrought  by 
these  thunder-bolts  of  snow,  and  ice,  and  earth, 
which  are  the  terror  of  these  regions.  The  vil- 
lage we  slept  in  last  night  is  protected  by  a for- 
est of  trees  so  arranged  as  to  receive  and  ward 
off  the  slides ; but  they  come  at  times  with  such 
force  as  to  cut  off  the  trees,  and  bury  every  thing 
in  undistinguished  ruin. 

This  pedestrianism  is  very  well  to  boast  of  at 
home,  and  for  those  who  are  used  to  it,  and  fond 
of  it,  it  may  be  a very  agreeable  mode  of  travel ; 

1 confess  I was  tired  of  it  the  first  day,  and  took 
to  the  horse  as  decidedly  a better,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  easier,  method  of  transit.  It  was  just 
about  as  much  as  I could  do  to  walk  and  think 
of  the  number  of  miles  we  had  gone  and  had 
yet  to  go,  with  scarcely  any  spirit  to  enjoy  the 
romance  of  the  scenery,  the  glaciers  and  wa- 
terfalls, the  precipices  and  snowy  summits  that 
were  around  me ; while,  like  Gray’s  plowman, 
I had  “ to  plod  my  weary  way.”  It  was  an- 
other thing  altogether  to  sit  on  a horse,  and, 
folding  one’s  arms,  to  look  upward  and  around, 


rejoicing  in  the  wonders  of  God’s  world,  and 
breathing  in,  with  the  mountain  air,  the  rich  in- 
spirations of  the  scene. 

We  are  now  so  far  up  in  the  world  that  the 
snow,  though  the  month  of  August  is  closing,  is 
lying  in  banks  by  the  side  of  the  pathway,  while 
the  wild  flowers,  in  bright  and  beautiful  colors, 
are  blooming  in  the  sun,  and  close  to  the  edges 
of  these  chilling  banks.  On  our  right  hand  the 
Galenstoch  glacier  lies  among  the  peaks  of  na- 
ked rock  that,  like  the  battlements  of  some  thun- 
der-riven castle,  shoot  upward  11,000  feet  into 
the  clear  blue  sky.  We  are  among  the  ice-pal- 
aces of  the  earth.  I hug  my  great-coat  close- 
ly, as  the  cold  winds  from  these  eternal  icebergs 
search  me.  Urging  on  my  horse,  I overtook  an 
English  lady  who  had  been  left  behind  by  her 
party  and  was  now  in  great  trouble.  Her  saddle 
had  turned  with  her,  and  she  was  on  the  ground 
in  a fit  of  passion,  which  found  some  alleviation 
when  I came  up,  and  she  broke  out, 

“Oh,  Sir,  my  guide  is  such  a brute,  he  can 
not  understand  a word  of  English,  and  I do  not 
speak  the  German — what  shall  I do  ?” 

Perceiving  the  nature  of  her  difficulties,  I set 
my  servant  at  the  task  of  adjusting  her  saddle, 
and  when  she  was  mounted  again  we  rode  on 
together,  crossing  a wide  tract  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  in  a few  minutes  reached  the  inn  at  the 
summit  of  the  Furca  Pass.  Here  we  found  her 
husband  and  friends  regaling  themselves  with 
cold  beef  and  beer,  and  apparently  quite  at  their 
ease  respecting  the  fate  of  the  lady  w hom  I had 
aided  in  bringing  up  the  hill. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  very  fine,  and 
I preferred  it  greatly  above  the  entertainment 
to  be  had  within  doors.  Snow-clad  summits 
of  distant  mountains  glistened  in  the  noonday 
sun,  and  blue  glaciers  wound  along  and  down 
the  gorges,  and  so  far  above  the  valleys  were  we 
now  that  it  seemed  like  a world  without  inhab- 
itants, desolate,  cold,  and  majestic,  in  its  soli- 
tude and  icy  splendor.  The  descent  was  too 
rapid  for  safe  riding,  and,  giving  the  horse  to  the 
guide,  who  would  lead  him  around,  I leaped 
down  the  steep  declivity,  and  soon  found  my- 
self in  a lovely  vale.  Turning  suddenly  around 
a promontory,  a scene  of  such  grandeur  and 
beauty  burst  upon  our  sight  as  we  had  not  yet 
encountered,  even  in  this  land  of  wonders.  An 
ocean  lashed  into  ridges  and  covered  with  foam, 
then  suddenly  congealed,  would  not  be  the  spec- 
tacle 1 Freeze  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the 
rapids  above  it,  and  let  them  rise  a thousand 
feet  into  the  air ; congeal  the  cloud  9 of  spray, 
the  falling  jewelry ; pile  up  pyramids  and  min- 
arets, and  columns,  and  battlements  of  ice,  and 
then,  at  each  side  of  this  magnificent  scene,  set 
a tall  mountain,  with  green  pasturage  on  its 
sides,  and  its  head  crowrned  with  everlasting 
snow,  and  you  have  some  feint  image  of  the 
Glacier  of  the  Rhone ! Travelers  have  called 
it  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  Switzerland.  But  it  is 
more  than  this.  And  yet  out  of  its  bosom,  its 
cold  but  melting  heart,  the  River  Rhone  is  flow- 
ing. This  is  its  source.  The  daring  adven- 
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turoirmje*y  follow  it  u p,  beneath  the  Ui  tie 
an# 'between  the'  /jpoli^h^ _ w oJ  K rill  he  jthdf 
himself  let;  awn*  in  these  ttivbin#  of  jpk,  where 
jjo  Uyihg  thing  abides.  And  fterp  he  Ieuma  the 
errant  design  of'  a beneficent  Creator  in  form- 
mg:  Cftesg  glacier?,  /. T)m  -sttftws  of  winter  are 
Up,  acfcfv  intend  of  being  sudden  1? 
melted  :hnt;^j uftd  Theft  sent  th>wr>  irv 
torrents  to.  devaxoHe  die  laud*  j-hrcmgtv  w hich 
the  ovenvlieiiiimg  eurmiM  would  he borne ■ they 
•are  melted  hf  ferrites,  andted  by  okunneb 
t ft  rou£h  these  mUiintiUtt  ftatNea  too  tlie  river 
bode  that  water  all;  the  e^untri^  df:  fiurupe: 

Ear  this  great  purpose  S w Step  ri&nd  vr  hshiulr 1 
It  has  been  lightly  .said'  fbat  xliis  Swiss  country 
l*>oka  its  if  It  ifeftf beea  the  of  ' world 

when  aWtioft  was  finished,  ma- 

terial that  not  te  conveftteritjy  worked  m 
had  beet*  thrown  in  dir$  curt  torlon;  jbe^ps  on 
heap^y  into  this  wUtKWhess  n t’  ing^^d  tods^  "and 
shapely  rnowirhiofh  and  Tjsorikwt  ranges  of 
bill  ami  vu ic—hnpractica ljje  ibr  imm  or  hcu*| 
nftte,  wild  tout,  doomed  to  per^tnnlvpoy^ 
erty , , exro&hjg  only,  to  ho  an  object  of  tnrfr 

osity  u*  the  tra  veler.  13ut  we  find  it  to  be  rite 
grz'dt  founutin  of  lifiBg  waters,  pouring  it#  m- 
^xbansrihle  streams  into  the  wide  and  many 
tends  below,  canyrag;  fertility  and  beauty  dm 
imlliotfs*  of  acres,  and  tbod  nml  glddm/ss  go 
counties  homes.  .;  /.\-v' 

A hard  hill  to  climb 

irmea  J rode /but  more  frinplchily  t way  content 
to  kill  upward  on  niv  own  faxing 

the  jaded,  horse  wi^h  rxx3'  ^ r#Aj<ic’<i  £ci 
his  own.  But  w ben  ; jivihimib 

and  overtook  other  parrie^w hovtefebefrd>i  us, 
an#  were  overtaken  b?  yet  others  coming  up 
behind,  wft  formed . a long  and  pieturea^je  pro- 
efiMioca  of  mmo  forty  or  fifty  pilgrims* -who  wou  nd  j 
nlowiy  along  the  hanks  of  take 

that  lies  away  up  among  the*>  Invite  heights,  j 
and  derives  it*  name  from  the  fact  thut  it  war*'] 


styndsthis  s^htjery  house*  in  former  years  ift* 
habited  by  friendly  monV«  who  made  it  their 
pious  cat«  to  eotertirin  the  traveler  and  famish 
u c.?  hospitality  to  the  poor.  h’ow  it  is  a hotel, 
and  0.  very  poor  one  at  that,  when?  you  may  get 
u supper,  and  abed,  and  & large  hill  m the  morii- 
ing.  This  h a irftary  now,  and  in  the 
winter  $nore  fearful  it  nm^t  fev  Th<?  hMU 
m gUddculy  that  die  bouse  cah  Uot he  jda<*vd  ^ 
as  to  make  it  aafe  from  tfie  **  ihrordefrbulta  of 
snow^V'  and  oucg^ it  “wte  critehcd  with  ltj5  }&&&&& 
',  In'ithn  lkok^fr.WU  foil pd  the  path  chiif  led  te 
out  of  the  i,aiiey  to  the  .Glacier*  of  >/.«•  Aar. 
Xhc  mfhmliio  «if  earth,  ifnb^  thai 

v.  v ooroontcreil  pm  to  flight  all  v/e  had 

harn^  d of  / ghaucr . We  seemed  lo  haV'C  ccoa 
tei  i vairti  heap  of  aind,  or  to  tfe  dcbf  / b&x\4%hi 
down  by  an  araliincher  ruu  frhht  >he  bsune.  «f  ft 
| a jorrenb  was  rU^Fang  of  a dirty  hUTky:  hn^  a,nd 
mtf  of  >ts  front  we  could  gee  rdchA:  '-df  ,bTu%:  ir« 
Now  and  (ten  a ift  m 

a huge  bonldcr  wouldhe  hurled  along  dow  n the 
|.wn|>fo^  Then,  wjldr  terft^Ihle  tail  and  in  the 
mH»i  of  nor  a iinh*  danger,  we  climbed  up  the 
hill  hy  rite  aide  ot  ‘te  gfejer  till  wne  finuny 
gained  ita  summit,  Th c oat n ra i is V If li go  is«aid 
tO  havQ  tiavcrA,r}d  .ft;  on  |M7rk?hack,  ami  Agroivu 
gpnn>  w hole- "winiere  herein  a Imfc  srill  «tantji«st 
xtudyiiig  the  wonderful  r^ietations  of  nature  la 
thc.se  labofaJorics  of  ice.  We  made  no  very  tx- 
tcwdve  tours.  Thu  wida  fissure*  wen-r  far  fremi 
inriting,  and  we  found  a man  who  gmefteUed 
;w  with  the- ;f  his  having  fa  Ueu  in:o  on*  of 
and  • UUt-.  his.  ifray  np^  ^ra*  *etenty  feet 
ulobg  the  perpendicular  waiL  withhi^  hatebeh 
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which  he  always  carried  in  hia  hand.  This 
might  have  beau  a fiction ; but  there  are  well 
authenticated  cases  of  persons  losing  their  lives 
by  falling  into  them.  It  would  Ik?  more  inter- 
esting to  descend,  as  Hugo  did,  following  the 
inclined  plane  of  a stream  that,  under  the  melt- 
ing influence  of  the  sun,  works  its  way  down. 
There  he  traveled  a mile,  underneath  magnifi- 
cent domes  through  which  the  sunlight  was 
penetrating,  and  among  crystal  columns  which 
had  been  left  standing  as  if  to  $0000  the  su~ 
perincumbent  mass,  The  w ater  trickles  through 
the  roofs  of  these  siioot  halls,  and  freezes  in 
beautiful  stalactites,  unseen  except  by  that  eye 
to  which  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike. 
And  this  mighty  mass  of  ice,  decaying  at  the 
front  and  pressed  down  from  above,  is  slowly 
moving  onward  at  the  rate  of  some  twelve 
inches  a day.  If  a stream  of  water  running 
across  it  outs  a wide  scam,  so  that  the  mass  is 
suddenly  brought  down,  the  shock  will  throw  np 
the  ice  iu  ridges,  and  in  various  fantastic  shapes. 


as  if  some  great  explosion  had  upbeaved  the 
frozen  ocean*  and  the  fragments  had  come  down 
in  wild  confusion,  like  the  ruins  of  a crystal 
city.  Then  the  sun  gradually  melts  the  towers, 
and  they  assume  shapes  of  dazzling  beauty, 
palaces  of  gia^s,  silver  domes,  and  shining  battle- 
ments— making  us  to  wouder  that  so  much  beauty 
and  magnificence  are  seemingly  wasted  in  these 
dreary  solitudes. 

Right  glad  we  were  to  make  our  way  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Grimsell,  having  spent  two 
nights  at  the  Hospice,  and  not  wishing  to  make 
it  three.  So  we  pushed  on  by  the  falls  of  the 
llandek,  where  two  rivers,  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. rush  into  each  other's  embrace,  and  then, 
like  frantic  lovers,  leap  together  into  an  abyss 
of  a hundred  feet  deep.  Mv  guide  through 
these  portions  of  Switzerland  was  a very  intel- 
ligent man,  for  one  of  his  class,  and  gave  me 
much  information  of  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Their  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  vice  were  even  more  deplorable  than  I had 
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if  iUt;  hiv\um  wero  tamhKvg,  the  |>artj  rushed, 
each  ifos  fij%t  *md  bebtpto* 

from  which  tr>  fee*  the  fall*  r*  There  U comes l7* 

' ‘'WteJ’1  ( ;v:-;;:.i  V'-/ v 

'**■  Tftertf  Marti"  'ttoi-w&L  shot  stream,  iito 


from  >vbut  had  met  toy  eye*  tit  wim~ 

dering  among  them*  Tto  c'«otri*t  totwueb  Urn 
Swiss  of  forngmiirion  arid  history,  und  the  Swiss 


of  the  present  time,  h so  great  and  so  Bad  that 
bite  ‘ ^ 7,"  \ *" 

itam  rather  thorr  th/ir.  they  shoaM  U'x  the  iliade* 
of  *n  tn'urb  dibits*?  and  degmdud$nr  lint  we 
were  ink  visiting  Switzerland  ro  w jhe  j*copto 
and  we  left  them  as  we  fc;n»d  r tom,  with  no 
prospect  of  \xilng  speedily  troptr/vecL  There  is 
a Weld  tor  rni^iouary  iitbdf,  tHMUver,  in  the 
midst  of  these  uiounta  ins,  that.  *0ugL|t  uot  to  be 
ttrerUriked  by  those  who  are  auxioaa  about  In- 
dia. and  China- 

Nestled  chanmngly  among  tto  hiM*  1*  the 
jtweet  v iilauh  of  Inf  erfahen.  The  pl*\ui  k?ueh  it 


valley  s were  without  inlsab- 


1 saw  ito,  M/eam  of  smnsy  which  was  pouring 
like  a fall  of  wafer  from  the  mountain ; rc^unr 
now  for  a moment  on.  a kiw  ridge,  and  s#^n 
surging  uvpr  it  i\iui Ttuidng  tip.  with  a w*aj**&ir 
ami  n Jm'Ics*  flow.  >\V  ar>  >vnrit‘  three  or  four 
miica  diaianjt  'jfefta'  tft&  Avdlani’he, ; Imf  tin*  air  u 
:m  very  pure  thnt  woveem  in  he  much  nearer, 
find & & yiiffrcnft  .th  believe  that  Vh&.jpnkrt  h 
mat  blocks  ^f  ace  weighing 
uma,  w hivb  tin?  dashing  fearfully  apok  ntw  m - 
other,  *nd  fOx(hcierit  t n rum  the 

hapless  vitofc*-  that  nmy  to  \n  p^rh. 

When  the  loaf  reve>torati*.»{»^  tovJ  d iod  : 
•amt the  moniifcuiis  w t*  rXtrmted  and  bind § *:, 
fiint  dijther,  ftiid  then  pt^ied  on  by  the 
mi  to  kite  Tale  of  Lftuteri<ruuneu.  The'  mount- 
atha  thtit,  4;hut  iii  thia  valley  axe  ^ jtocipifrnis. 
\uu\  lofty  that,  in  winter  the  sou:  doe*  net  climh 
over  tto  ViUlcrn  sidtf  till  mon,  and  m cold  U 
h t’hfoiigh  £U&;  suimnuf  that  ouiy  th«  hanftest 
nrui.t^  can  to  raised  hi  1 eoutitrd  totirefirv 
twenty  tthd  thirf?  cast ndn?  te&smg  frois  tto 
Ut«>w  of  thtoe  clifc,  end  fiiiiiB*4  into  the  g^e*’'' 
Vuiiey  yi  th<sir  base.  'Hi  ?•'  j|  *'  j 


.heaittifui,  Vn4  eivilixcd  $:%jjj0 
{iit  -do'wa  for  a few  daft  md  \ [ ' : '■  -y. S;w 

Tlmt  avalanche  whi>  a great  >ifialirr  And  ivoftli 
a day's  vdimb  to  >ce;  were  efrv^^ng  tli<r 

Wetigcrn  and  were  of  tile  to- 

vine  that  divides  it  from  tint  dimgiVan.  At  «u 
km  where  we  stopped  fkr  diinier— for  o Oinu 
must  dine,  and  never  dotsv  he  hfive  n sfrongor 


in  S^witwirlaAd— we  wem  «eate<l  a,t  table  k**k  p 
score  t>r  more,  who*  like  ■ouTrfdyea/tvr  ro  shnt{»- 
*!/f.  The  isule  hiVeni  h;t<*  heeh  pi;mird  ip  tVdl 
view  of  the  Jungfrau  t f i a ^ jayr  s c 

tore  ami  watch  far  an  xiao '-VCPi  r^f  their 

fall  bemg  iiruml  every;  few  nicmerit^*  y ht?u>ih,  for 
the  utiov  pari,  thk^  rksH  te^  il&ptto  ho 
human  (pdtstef*  ever  Utiad^  nUtl  plI  hustou  irf 
mortal  Ihk  yt  uuob&yvlm  sun ’lrnsr^^cwd 

stdoo  faittit  o|Vm  thi4 /«$$£•  of :ib^  iuohiftkihr  and 
Jf  yonder  toppling  cr»ii^  of  Know  would  but  rOhvx 
itA  hiyiK.Li  juHt  now  and  ©ouiw  rtohing  aimdn 
do  '.;;,'1  it  would  ho  ti^rcat  ;iA:cmmu0.hirimi  t,*  iK 
who  hate  cm?>e4  the.  ocean  to  the  bonders, 
aunt  uouhl  to  pti  our  re  limp  to  iia  v that 

\sr.  hud  .r:u:ii  an  uv.ilorwflc*.  .Buttbeinovc  vee  look 
ihe  oiom  it  woubl  r)<;f  ceme.  \Ve  h;Vj 
given  it  up,  iimi  woro  in  the  mlds^  t>f  th^ cujoV- 
nient  of  oiirdmnar, ton  a great  cry  woa  lato'-d,': 
:*  l^wincn  ! Lawirnm V'  or,  in  philii  En^li-h,  tho. 
Ava(i?n<?<0  lufethftti/  vverr  'kniftv  and  fuk 
drnppedv  and  tii  tto  doorH  and  wrfmiowB, 


Tun  oitaiiACa  ?ali~ 
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WATCHING  AN  AbCKSblQX. 

The  Castle  of  Unspunnen,  which  we  pass  in  rocks  and  shoot*  out  into  the  lake,  in  one  of  (he 
this  vale,  is  the  locality  said  to  have  suggested  most  romantic  and  beautiful  regions  that  is  to 
the  wildest  scenes  in  Byron's  Manfred,  and  the  be  found  in  this  wildly  beautiful  land, 
story  of  the  brother's  murder  has  given  a gloomy  From  the  piazza  of  our  Alpine  hotel  we  could 
notoriety  to  the  scenery.  look  out  at  all  times  on  the  >>now-\vhitc  sides 

While  we  were  at  Interlaken  we  made  a and  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  most  admired 
beautiful  excursion  on  Lake  Brien*  to  the  Gies-  of  all  the  Swiss  mountains.  In  the  bright  sun- 
bach  Fall;  and  the  cut  on  the  preceding  page  light  the  “Maiden”  stands  there  like  a bride 
will  give  a clearer  idea  than  any  description  of  adorned  for  Iict  husband.  Few  of  the  mount  - 
tills  picturesque  and  remarkable  cataract.  It  ains  are  higher  than  this,  and  none  of  them 
has  some  peculiarities  that  claim  for  it  the  very  have  so  rarely  been  ascended.  It  bus  a fasci- 
first  rank  among  the  Calls  of  Switzerland.  See  nation  about  it  too  that  holds  the  traveler  with- 
rhe  little  stream  that  issues  as  from  a cleft  in  in  right  of  it.  The  very  name  suggests  its 
the  rock,  nearly  a thousand  feet  above  the  wa-  charms,  and  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  from 
tors  of  the  lake.  Then  among  the  durk  ever-  the  purity  and  distance  in  which  it  is  protected 
greens  the  white  flood  comes  swelling  and  plung-  and  enshrined. 

ing  into  secret  abysses  where  the  eye  cun  not  Our  route  did  not  lead  us  to  Berne,  but  we 
search  its  hidings,  but  it  rises  again  with  a ran  out  there  from  Interlaken  by  the  way  of 
widened  torrent,  anti  now  spreads  a broad  tx>-  Thun,  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  In  the 
somo{  waters  over  a mighty  precipice ; and  here  world.  Thun  stands  on  the  Aar  near  its  con- 
a bridge  has  been  thrown  across  in  front  of  the  fhtenee  with  the  lake,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
falls,  and  a gallery  cut  away  tahind  it,  so  that  important  towns  in  the  Bernese*  Choriamb  I 
it  may  be  circumvented  by  the  Visitor  who  is  j lingered  here  wit  h a strange  mixture  of  sadness 
provided  with  an  overcoat  of  India  rubber,  oris  and  delight;  emotions,  by-the-vvny,  that  were 
willing  to  take  a thorough  sponging  for  the  sake  contending  lor  the  mosteiy  of  each  other  nil 
of  the  submarine  excursion.  When  I had  com-  I the  way  through  Switzerland.  These-  glorious 
pleted  the  circuit,  a lady  was  regretting  that  hills  were  constantly  singing  great  psalms  of 
die  could  not  venture  on  the  tour,  but  her  praise;  butthe  people,  even  the  best  of  them,  os 
scruples  were  instantly  removed  when  I offered  j we  passed  them  on  the  highways*  seemed  to  Iks 
her  my  water-proof,  ami  in  a few  minutes  she  insensible  of  the  glories  around  them,  and  to  be 
returned  “charmed”  with  her  trip.  Once  more  below  the  average  standard  even  of  European 
the  swollen  mass  of  waters  plunges  over  the  attainment.  Why  has  Switzerland  never  had  a 
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poet  ? I irt^  ,’f  t?f  bor  owii . From  oilier  j )Ai  mind*  a( the  Xo«n\t  Mhzrv  for 
lands  they  have  rjitm  and  wstWj  -on  fho  himk$  luv o 

rjf  her  luvely  lakes,  and  wandered  over  her  *ift$  | i^puldi'e  «k}h.wc,  ihnlte  of  ihe^rv 

and  luJk  ^milling  the  waters  of  ?ns;itoithn  from  ) yle>  wHh  «r*>  ntoy*  foojihpjr  at  tbejr  goinUdb 
bur  cleft  rocU  and  oyer-tinw'in^  fountains,.  add  I n nd  feeding  them  wivh  apple?-:  and  cake*.  Bm 
hjivci  made  ^tu^rlttnd '^011)1^;  of  tat  pot  the  nunVO'fenr  n*iidor  imagine  timf  the 

it,  to  the  rentier*  of  thvir  &eug  In  distant  lands  1 good  city  of  Berne.  has*.  aoy  tin  a#  o«fiv:orfoyiqfi. 
wp3  elbne*.  But  >>winciTh*iid  U the  mother  of  in  it#  ujipeanu^.  It  B o»e  nf  fhe  fairest  place* 
no  poet-,  tiimjgff  bet  s ty,  arid  Wr  land*  ami  her  in  thiti  and  from  the  old  fonifceitfiow 

irate r'  m\  alt  surcharged  with  p«H*oy,  «>>  that  of  the.  luwa,  now  turned  into  ft  f<»om.euad>\  4 
one  3 a anid&d  her  children  nrt*  not  ull  the  *»m»  gbrtdmi  rivy?  pfthe  Bernese  Af]^  may  he  enhoed 
atui  daughters  of  wfoiig.  .Italy  te  fbdjofpbnery^  j --h  vitrw  titfjt  tus  pencil  can  ju>dy  tira^y  do  jeu 
but  Italy  'is  not  half  «0V' rtfj^icwl ' «»'  -Em&dtM  dex^criW^  4t  tra^  uudop  the  tirspiration  of  Ihi* 


&inse  earth , b*  w -born , again  3 bcoivcti  toi’i,  plaudit, 
* t)<k>3  V 

*•  Vast  M/snystprioii*.  beautiful  *s  granttt 
FoKivor  looking  iai^i  H«i»T«a,,s  d«ar  fe, 

TjpflGs '*/t *nbi  imt. *t  Faith;  uoriHOT>i  j*;  tuti  j, 

Whllu  tor  turd  mrrent*  r**.o  along:  your  t&4s* : 

Slfaut  yuu m-lrcs,  whilo,  loose*)  frtiru  'it*  high  pteer. 
nc-ftslIontr  ttK'  ayrtiaurtu?  loud  tHutukriMg  twijv ' 

Life*?  i»  faul  Spirit,  «ia(ld«urd  by 
TUiiit  »o  its  toll  ttto  soul*  of  Uioiuumia  &w$£ps 
Into  prdHion’ft  guh\  down  niiii‘a  elippary  *h!cj*L 


it/d^fd  ^U  ribbons  do  so. 
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M Drend  n^mamant*  of  yvi\r  Create rVpfMvert  path  lay  bv  the  Hide  of  the  fornetit  T)rttn£ey  and 

When  Efirpirw  prrwolJ.  *Ult:  mooM«rtbe  &J1.  {JrtwiRlt  the  raft*  tha*  had  mice  l*wn  swept  into 

fall  a,rf!)1  J-h-n  ?«v  the  stoppa^  of  this.  ?tre«t.: 

Stoartetot*  « arrnn  of  pr»iv  perpetual ; and  buttling  its  barricrsof  iefc;  carrying  di$~ 

And  If  »t  last,  whet*  wot  U fia^’ingve^tcfeahn,  mnt  and  (lejith  info  htmilttiilj!  of  the  cottages  of 

y»  with  mterini  thing*  must  p«.ri«h  sU  the  thw  (lets  t*low.  Tl.n  road  i>  irnpraiMtcahh 

srrstirrsi es'o>  *. .** mm «« ;«r 

J >v*  'tiutitv  this  worst  drnimr  wo  Ji*d  .m  all  I'm 
UTWo '. wffer.. 45^3® ® ! rope,  ami  I r*ta  willing  to  throw  in  jpmr 
the  worst  road  tve  cun  take  is  the  f&t»<«ug  past*  Africa  bokid<te.  But  a pinu  dinner  i*  wetf  for**; 

tlie. noble  daring']  ^otteax  a wiw  max*  jr  w*d  <rc  were  alf  vctt 
iind  success  of  Napoleon  who  made  hi*  wav  , wise.  So,  mounting  the  nudes  that  had  Wen 
(orcr ; and  even  more  noted  for  its  Hospice  and  j brought  on  fin  on  MurTigny*  we  puaWi  along. 
tb<*  fiospitalny  of  ila  monks.  ( in  the  more  baste  dowv  for  the  ruin  had  begun 

We  crossed  the  GemmL.  and  soaked  Our-  !■  to  folk  and  frv/jueid  flakes  of  snow*  intimated 
solr 05  in  the  hnths  of  Lwl^thiul.  By  the  that  we  might  have  ft  touch  of  win fer  before  wt 
great  Simplon  road  we  eoiae  down  to  Mar-  touched  the  wanm  band*  of  the  monks  of  St. 
fcigny.  To  make  si  pil$primage  to  the  Horace  Benwd.  Indeed,  it  was  so  celd  now  that  wtx 
■■.and  return,  would  take  but  mo  days.  and  it  had  to  wrap  our&cjycs  up  with  all  the  clothing 
must  lie  done.  The  morning  wrt*  far  from  we  had,  and  even  to  Aire  some  blankets  of  the 
Wing  such  on  one  as  prudent  travelers  vould  reunify  people  who  had  imposed  upon  hr  about 
•elect  for  an  excursion  into  the  mountains,  %}&  drmter.  And'  ey^int  then,  wv  hod  often  t<* 
c$]K*dal1y  beyond  the.  roaite  of  exniage  paths,  demount  and  climb  up  on  Foot  that  we  might 
and  over  the  most  • terrible  of  all  ftite  winter  start  tFie  bH>od  into  xjukket  circulation.  In 
posses  in  Smtfcerland.  Though  wc  were  now  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  we  encountered  a 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  and  had  not  Roman  Catholic  procession,  and  were  entered 


riginal  fr 


hove  HWn  brtff--  war.  A*  the  door,  a . y im  ug 
F tuber,  qos  «f  the  bade  us  welcome  ] 

and  leading  tt&  ujv  i stone  uuo 

tJU»5  qi&ocv  und  then  if> ilifc;  fir*  >u  tbs  meoptmu- 
roopi,  he  Lett  m while  .he  nude 
fer  ttfe.  lodging.  Feity  or  fifty* 
already  hero ; yet  -wa*  there  roofe:  Tfit  murk 
We  were  now  hi  & Id  rge  gum  e lw  tld  leg,  reajrcd, 
with  immense  labor,  to  defy  the  mm'temdrnw 
must  encounter  m the  rxxj  .'fc*igjft*f 
Orb?  pass,  820D  fee*  above  the  «eo— tho  behest 
^ . A*  caoiiy  a» 

Mfe  here  fdutrii  shelter  sc  a atsigie  >:hi/v 
lie  jut ^ camo  up  anotfe  psufy;  and  us 


tame  every  obstacle,  end  made  t be  most  Jor- 
midablc  di!lcaltiea  the  element*  ofJfe  euwes*, 

Wc  bad  left  our  quartets  at  Martiguy  at  ,;^Ar 
In  the  morning  bad  Lkldoi  at  owe,  and  the 
wf’&ole  joamey  waa  but  twenty-seveu  mile%  kttd 
the  *mi  was  now  far  do^nt  in  the  west.  We 
had  yet  six  or  ^ight  of  these  mile*  to  Oiercam^ 
arid  it  waui  snowing  timf  Along  the  path 
were  set  ntf  poia&famo  twehry  fact  ht^lu  which 

are  .guides  rd  i the  pi wr  traveler  M j& a dep i$t  of  v dmdUf{g*?mase  in  Europe, 
winter/who  finds  their  typs  just  poeidng  out f pe>iple  * ' 1 

frtmi  umiertieath  lUxe  'mt^:  vf"  " " " 7* 

with  ^now-»liocs  $ and  30  long  ha  the  »>fein  ! they  were  led  into  the  hall,  one  of  ths 
route  i*  tejii/  ho  may  reufch  the  dammit  and  | ovortxmio  >vith  faugut?  ttnd  i-nld,  fdtt 
a shelter.  Now  we  have  eomo  tw  iho  u. ppet  ! K>  tlii'.  door.  She  was  kindly  ranid  fot,  ahd 
fwsvarns.  where:  there  ans  mimermi*  rhaU-is  of  * non  roMwdl  Uo/  fondly  h>*fc  $t;m  limned 
«WfdnfcriLri  undlkeu  wo.  j^^  info  ihe  pagim*  and  cMvftnctctf . m up  amins  to  vmr 

p*?r|:/e{:itnl  ^t^ritlitr . A hoiue  fcf  reiuge,  bitir ; aligning  to  fe,  for  tm#  of  our  tfc* 

w-.fctt  mik'*  ffem  the  H<*qdoiy  Justs  been  arset-  • gtomber.  dad  ,tlid,  'h^d'/ia  '-ihe 

whem  .iitw.f?5iir3r-.pUgrutt /ttuir  • Ixj ;iukyii  in:  jGrent  bad  slept f / t\ ; . :rf  ' 

Hh%w&  uy  wy’  t»mf>  even  Jn  fhi*  burton  and  ^ supper  if  jfemSi  b* 

driven  region,  t ft> and  boro  and  ihore  wvnr ■ MTfctl  *rt.  the  refectory,  and  tbft  monjb ‘girded 

deiicato  Ihiw^xW^  &n4  tfaUer  lho  ledges  of  with  towtds.  and  waited  n^n  m u* 

rocks,  hy  hru^hingaway  die  snovy  } (H«cQvor(Hl  wrvnnt*—*  tVnuie/u-eusion  t|m4  was  pro  Writ 
<j^ra  hkomiitg  iri  tbtV  midet  of  dreariness  hud  ; vvry  rm'rit/triuua  in  tb\*i>rcycft.  hat  not  pk>*£jft*rio 

; um.  Th»*v  were  educated:  ’iutellcgeat  gentlemen, 
lu  the  midst  pf  a driving  anowvitOnn,  w^a-. 1 tlnd  *wc  wutild  niinh  hav«  pmfen^d  to  wait  on 
ricti  and  chtlledy  Sve  eywglwd  the  Hotgar^  ju«t 1 them  ur  ohmdv^,  AfW  shppar,  and  wp.  bade 


ftovrio e os  ft.  asawAttii; 
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mous  and  abundant — the  guests  gathered  in  the 
chief  parlor , and  one  of  the  monks  took  his  seat 
at  a miserable  piano  and  played  by  the  hour, 
while  two  Swiss  girls,  who  had  come  up  on  a 
visit,  stood  at  his  side  and  sung  with  great 
glee.  Sometimes  the  company  would  join  in 
the  choruses,  and  a right  merry  time  we  had 
with  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard.  It  quite  shook 
out  of  a man's  head  the  ideas  he  had  grown 
up  with,  that  these  people  lead  a dreary,  wretched 
life,  with  no  taste  or  opportunity  for  the  pleas- 
ures that  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoy.  But 
theirs  is  a life  of  self-denial,  and  even  of  self- 
sacrifice  ; for  the  severity  of  the  climate  breaks 
down  the  strongest  constitutions ; and  after  ten 
years  of  service  here,  they  are  usually  com- 
pelled to  leave,  and  seek  an  extension  of  life  in 
a more  genial  field. 

I formed  a pleasing  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  monks,  who  gave  me  many  interesting  par-* 
ticulars  of  life  in  these  mountains.  Their  er- 
rand is  to  keep  this  Hospice  for  the  shelter  of 
travelers  in  the  winter.  The  commerce  of  the 
valleys  requires  that,  even  in  that  terrible  season 
of  the  year,  the  peasants  should  often  make  this 
pass,  and  as  they  are  often  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible calamity  of  being  buried  up  in  the  snows, 
and  no  man  would  keep  a hotel  on  the  pass  and 
undertake  to  provide  for  the  rescue  and  preser- 
vation of  the  travelers,  these  monks  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  heroic  work.  Provided  with 
a company  of  noble  dogs,  well  trained  to  the 
work,  they  make  frequent  excursions  down  the 
mountain  to  search  for  any  poor  wayfarers  who 
may  require  their  aid,  and  the  dogs,  with  a bask- 
et of  bread  and  wine  under  their  necks,  will 
pursue  their  way,  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  find  a sufferer  when  human  sagacity  and 
perseverance  would  have  failed.  Scarcely  a 
winter  passes  without  some  perishing  in  these 
drifts,  and  many  would  be  added  to  the  number 
of  victims  if  it  were  not  for  the  devotion  of  these 
monks,  their  servants,  and  dogs.  A melancholy 
witness  and  memorial  of  the  frightful  work  of  the 
icy  monster  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dead-house, 
which  stands  a short  distance  back  from  the  Hos- 
pice, as  seen  in  the  illustration.  Here  are  de- 
posited the  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished 
in  the  snow.  But  the  heap  and  host  of  grim 
skeletons,  standing  around  the  walls,  are  but  a 
part  only  of  the  army  who  have  been  frozen  here. 
They  are  exposed  to  be  recognized  by  their 
friends,  who  may  come  to  claim  them,  and  if 
not  claimed  they  are  suffered  to  remain.  No 
graves  are  dug  in  the  frozen  soil,  and  the  weather 
is  so  cold  that  the  flesh  does  not  corrupt,  but  it 
dries  up  and  wastes  away.  I counted  thirty 
skulls  in  the  midst  of  the  bones  on  the  floor, 
while  as  many  skeletons  were  standing  up— -a 
ghastly  company.  Among  them  was  a mother 
with  a babe  in  her  bony  arms  ; she  was  found 
in  the  snow  hugging  her  dead  child  to  her  bosom, 
and  it  was  never  removed. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  I was  roused 
by  the  bell  of  the  chapel,  and  hastening  there 
found  the  whole  fraternity,  with  all  the  guides, 


servants,  muleteers,  and  others  who  had  come 
with  the  travelers,  on  their  knees  upon  the  cold 
stone  floor,  saying  their  prayers.  The  chapel 
contained  many  votive  offerings,  and  a treasury 
into  which  the  visitor  was  expected  to  cast  what- 
ever he  was  willing  to  bestow  for  the  entertain- 
ment he  has  received.  The  theory  is,  that  the 
brethren  receive  nothing  for  their  hospitality; 
but  the  practice  is,  to  give  at  least  as  much  as  the 
traveler  would  pay  at  a Swiss  hotel  for  the  same 
service.  I fear  that  some  travelers  are  willing 
to  take  the  monks  at  their  word,  and  to  pay 
nothing,  as  they  are  charged  nothing.  So  del- 
icate is  the  sense  of  propriety,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  monks,  that  the  brother  who  was 
walking  with  me  in  the  chapel  after  the  service 
retired  the  moment  he  saw  me  approaching  the 
treasury,  that  he  might  not  be  any  constraint 
upon  my  freedom  in  the  matter  of  a contribu- 
tion. All  my  intercourse  with  these'  religieux , 
as  they  are  called,  strengthened  the  impression 
that  whatever  errors  of  doctrine  they  have  em- 
braced, they  are  noble  Christian  philanthro- 
pists, devoting  their  lives  to  saving  the  lives  of 
their  fellow- men.  And  so,  when  we  were  ready 
to  set  off  on  our  downward  tour,  to  re-enter  ^he 
world  from  which  these  men  are  voluntary  ex- 
iles, I was  glad  to  bear  away  with  me  the  kiss 
which  one  of  them  pressed  upon  my  cheek  in 
token  of  his  love.  And  then  we  came  back  to 
Marti  gny. 

And  on  the  next  day  we  were  mounted  again, 
and  struck  off  for  the  vale  of  Chamouni.  We 
follow  the  valley  down  which  the  Arve  comes 
raving  madly,  cross  the  Forclaz,  and  then  plunge 
into  the  vale  of  Trient,  where  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters, 
were  in  such  strange  contrast  with  the  dreary 
winter-scenes  of  yesterday  that  we  seemed  to 
have  changed  zones  of  a sudden,  and  to  have 
entered  the  tropics.  These  transitions  are  rapid 
and  surprising,  but  seldom  so  great  and  so  beau- 
tiful as  this.  Here  is  sheltered  a little  hamlet, 
which,  under  the  bright  sun  of  to-day,  is  rejoicing 
in  the  midst  of  smiling  meadows,  the  abode  of 
health  and  peace ! Alas ! if  we  could  know  the 
hearts  and  the  hearths  of  these  Swiss  homes,  we 
should  doubtless  find  them  like  all  others  in  this 
world,  and  not  a bit  to  choose. 

We  had  the  choice  of  two  routes;  but  to  get 
the  beauties  of  both,  we  diverged  from  the  path 
we  selected,  and  went  a couple  of  hours  out  of 
the  way  to  see  the  Black  Heady  or  Tele  Notre, 
with  its  wonderful  gallery  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
solid  rock. 

This  was  a detour  from  which  we  soon  returned, 
and  resumed  our  march  through  the  lovely 
valley. 

On  the  side  of  it,  and  in  view  of  the  traveler 
as  he  lingers  here,  are  the  frightful  precipices 
of  the  Aiguille,  where  Escher  de  Berg  was 
dashed  headlong  in  1791,  in  a foolish  attempt 
to  leap  across  a chasm,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of 
his  guides.  And  never,  in  my  Switzer  climbing, 
did  I encounter  a more  toilsome  ascent  than  up 
the  mountain  which  we  must  conquer  after  leav- 
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in#  the  valley  of  Trienfc.  Sometimes  we  must 
pull  ourselves  along  by  root*  and  shrub*,  and  let 
rhe  mules  have  the  comfort  of  taking  themselves 
up  without  a load.  Yet  even  in  this  Ascent 
there  was  u strife  among  m to  see  who  should 
gain  the  summit  first,  for  there  a monarch  with 
a crown  upon  his  head  was  soon  to  be.  revealed 
to  our  eyes — the  monarch  of  the  Swiss  mount- 
ains. But  when  the  steep  acclivity  had  been 
overcome,  we  had  a race  of  a mile  or  two  over 
A heath  ascending  gently,  but  terminating  at 
length  in  the  Col  dr  halm. 

Mont  Blanc  is  in  sight!  Not  a faint  and 
doubtful  view  of  a peak  amoug  ft  hundred  peaks, 
but  the  monarch  of  the  Alps  stands  there — a 
king  in  his  glory,  revealed  from  his  summit  to 
the  bane.  A cloud  is  gathered  like  a halo  on 
his  head ; but  it  rises  aud  vanishes  ns  wc  look 
upon  it  with  silent  admiration  ami  awe.  Around 
him  Are  the  Aiguilles  or  Noodles,  bare  pinnacles 
#f  rock  stretching  tip  like  guards  into  the  heav- 
ens, and  between  are  the  glaciers — reflecting 
now  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  among 
them  the  Mer  de  Glace,  literally  a “sen  of  ice* 
— winding  along  down  the  gorges,  and  resting 
their  cold  feet  In  the  rale  below. 

Afterward  I saw  Mont  Blanc  from  its  has?, 
•tnd  sought  either  heights  from  which  it  might  be 
surveyed,  but  1 could  find  nothing  comparable 
to  the  view  from  the  Col  de  halm.  There  it 
stands,  towering  15,810  feet  toward  the  sky,  the 


loftiest  summit  in  Europe,  with  thirty-four  gla 
ciers  around  it;  and  as  I gazed,  it  was  a strange 
question  to  discuss — but  one  that  might  well  be 
argued  till  sundown — is  old  Ocean,  or  even  Ni- 
agara, a sublimer  sight  ? 

It  seems  so  near  the  sky  that  the  blue  firma- 
ment kisses  its  brow.  It  is  so  far  off,  yet  so  near, 
so  bright  and  pure,  that  the  angels  might  be 
sporting  on  its  summit  aud  be  safe  from  the 
intrusion  of  men.  It  is  a solemn  mounuin. 
Even  the  hills  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  on  which 
I afterward  gazed,  Lebanon  and  Jlermon,  Car- 
mel and  Horcb,  with  their  hallowed  memories* 
clustering  on  them,  were  not  more  impressive 
than  this  hoary  hill — forever  clothed  in  white 
raiment,  standing  there  like  an  ivory  throne  for 
the  King  of  kings  J 

Wo  went  down  into  the  rale  of  Chamouni. 
and  nl  evening  saw  the  stars  like  diamonds 
s]>urklmgiti  the  crown  of  the  monarch,  and  then 
the  moonbeams  fell  all  cold  upon  his  crest.  WV 
rose  the  next  morning  early,  and  saw  the  sum- 
mit of  M«>nt  Blanc  in  a bliue  of  glory  long  be- 
fore. the  dwellers  in  the  vale  had  seen  the  rayv 
of  the  rising  sun. 

And  then  we  left  Switzerland.  Mont  Blanc 
is  the  efjinnx.  It  should  l>e  reserved  to  the  last, 
as  the  crowning  spectacle,  the  sublimest  sight 
in  a h\rtd  where  every  summit  is  sublime,  and 
every  step  reveals  new  scenes  of  grandeur  or  of 
beau tv. 
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miLKoca. 

nolh'mjjof  sufdcicTYt  interest  to  detain  the.  trav- 
eler long.  How  Forte  Cmyou  cjune  to  re  mum 
here  /or  thirty-fits  hours.  happened  in  this  wise. 

lie  had  been  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  a 
piMsag®  io  Jvoarioke  island,  and  having  failed 
to  do  so  on  the  otter  bide  ttf  the  Sound,  huii 
hope*  t»f  being  able  here  to  find  a.  vessel  our- 
ward-bound.  Accompanied.,  by  hi#  -obliging 
part  of  j landlord,  be  Tinted  several  farfonk;  and  dog- 
{getics  hear  the  river/ and  at  length  found  the 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TX0BTBMm> 

BY  K >HTl£  CKJtY05* 

it. -Tine  mv vro$)X>s, 

Ye  grid*  of  >fui*t  and  of  »Us*p.  p*>fc>d»d. 

Whoa#'  no  ft  doratfron  o'er  t.Ma  ewnttry  aitraysv 
And  alt  the  m triply  ellont  rotnt 4, 

Forgive  me  It  my  train  bPn£  pen  <U«pl*v* 
WJiat  never  jel  wna  it  nog  in  mortal  }*v». 


Tkq*®o*. 

jtf~EARLY  the  whole  of  the  eastern  i 
I i North  Carolina  U covered  witb  pipe  for 
f-atR,  CAtendiog  from  the  •ovampy  rotinfry  bor-  ; commander  of  a lumber  nloop,  whose  vessel 
dering  the  sea-in>ard  a*  far  back  a^IWicigtethe  was  to  ghil  seaward  »i  £*rly  dawn  next  tnorri- 
^apitrJ i&  the  .State,  Thi*  section  is  sparsely  , ing.  Crayoti  feb'di^hid  fciwwdf  ou  this  forta- 
}K)pnlated,  bux  little  improved,  and  although  U mate  pmconire/  and  the  captain  cheerfully 
furnishe#  tiie  grcxiler  portion  of  ail  the  rc  uuoite  agreed  iirtwk*f  ft  tM'  *amo  time' 

Toatte  used  in  <d^boilding  in  the  United  drcffntig  ft  mooted  iHni  itfayufc  tough  fare.  A 
'Stiles*  it  liaa  hitherto  been  tittle  known.  It  is  home  by 

- ailed  by  the  Carolinians  * *The  Pinr  W**nbi, ri  the  xuipc  y e w V alsu-  rohmt<Hjred  to  attend  at 
and  we  must  prepare  to  follow  piir  pe rsever-  the  appointed  hour  with  bis  canoe  al  th*  stearn^ 
in&  travejur,  Porte  Crayon,  in  his  wanderings  boat  landing  to  take  *,<ur  hero  aboard  tlie  vessel, 
ib rough  rid#  primitive  and  lonely  regiohy  which  lay  out  in  the  si  roam.  Thin  was  most 

At  Plymouth  tre  find  him  soured  oil  the  satisfactory.  The  agreement  Vos  forthwith 
porch,  at  Enoch  Jones's  Ifeid,  looking  a*  lossy  sealed  with  a glass  of  “s»ymeflitng  ull  round,*' 
and  iisfless  as  if  be  were  a eituutt  of  flic  place.  and  Crayon  returned  hr  bis  quarters  in  a sd*ie 
Plymouth,  w©  telfcy£,  is  the  ysrimty  town  of  of  plcaenirtihlc  c^eWment.  Thai  night  be 
Washington.  sitcmXwi  tut  the  opjxufitft  side  *4'  dreamed  of  taking  a glass  of  grrig'  with'  Cip- 
the  Bocnd  'Edenion,  a short  distance  up  tains  Barlow*  and  Ahmlaa.  Then  the  brpuxed 
the  Roanoke,  and  contains  a thousand in  twelve  ami  weather-beaten  faces  *if  tlie^e  worthies 
hundred  mholubnts.  ,:  ; faded  and  sittf  wandering  in  dreams,  be 

It  i\  lim  successful  eommer^lat  “rival  of  “Rden-  waft  in  dn  extensive  grove  of  Bve-daUs. 
ton,  And  plumes  itself  on  m bimuo**  acu  v ily,  I delfgitt  m vlreatn^T‘  quoth  Ofayom  * “ In 

*wti  without  retem.  ftnr  Cthytiil  reportfe  thnl  \i&  dreams  only  the .gun!  reqih^  its  full  capae- 

whar«es  were  crowded  with  six  or  acten  aWps;  ity  for  feeling.  Wheit  pold.  tyrannical  leas cm 
and  during  the  day  he  staid  there,  no  less  sleeps*  fancy  may  revel  midiiddert  and  un- 
fh«n  three  ymtaols  loaded  with  lumber  hauled  checked,  like  a joyous  child  when  a caption#, 
up  to  take  in  grog  ami  then  passed  m.  their  repressing  fitcji-miUhcr  away.  What  ihongb 
way.  The  shore*  of  the  Ib>aiaqk»  :lu  the  vie  in-  the  drearmr^  hunger  is  never  satisfied  and  hu 
n y are  low  and  awatnpy,  and  ftUhougb  the  v it-  thirst  never  qncnchcd^ — what  tbongh  his  Miss  w 
higo  W not  unpleaemg  to  ■ ib&-  fey&i  it  trontsuit*  fleeting  M this  gilding  of  a iuaniing  cloud— tell 
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mg  of  a chipfWui.  As  l ga&iKi  in  dreamy  won- 
tier  the  serein  which  served  as  a 

door  was  pushed  aside,  and  a maiden  of  tiSCgtihriu* 
beauty  came  forth.  As  pdio  stood  for  a time  in 
thoughtful  silence,  t hml  opportunity  to  consider 
the  matchless' beauty  of  her  face,  and  the  f*»l (lets 
symmetry  of  her  form,  which,  if  it  could  tiot  be 
improved,  was  but  little  marred  by  the  hat  Lari* 
splendor  of  her  costume,  Her  tunic  wvvj  o( 
wov^ii  bark  tissue,  white  as  paper  and  %hfc  a* 
ziilit  curiously  and  beautifully  brought  with 
irmny-eydored  shells.  Her  dainty  fee$  ware 
h#  hidden  in  embroidered  moccasin's  Tier 
wrists  ami  ankles  clasped  by  bond*  of  shining 
gold.  A richly-ornamented  sash  hotrad  her 
delicate  waist,  and  & necklace  of  gold  ntid  white 
coral  hung  about  her  m*ck.  Though  her  attirx 
wa»  that  of  &ii  Indian  princofts,  her  tk\n  was 
of  daar.Ung  whiteixc#',  and.  her  dimpled  chtffek 


me.  yc-  that  know,  wherein  our  waking  life  is 
better  ? 

ilRut  Ui  return  to  tny  drcMin  : straying 
through  this  grove  of  live-oaks  for  some  dis- 
tance, T at  length  came  upon  an  oj>cu  space 
where  stood  an  Indian  rwatnpnient.  All 
deemed  to  lie  filled  with  lite,  yet  nil  \vn?  si- 
lence. As  £ pulsed  along  in  the  midst,  appar- 
ently unnoticed.  I flaw  groups  of  grim -pain tod 
warriors  leaning  <m  tbcdr  bow  y and  war-clubs  ; 
other*  pRCiiiud  in  front  of  lhtdr  lodges,  smok- 
ing , while  oi hers  were  » U>(doy  rd  in  ,-cb,j rp.mihc 

their  spears  and  feathering  their  bonc-pointed 
imv^ps,  Copj^r-colored  children  rolled  and 
tumbled  over  the  zr&s*,  and  imter-fiie*d 
flqunw*  wore  Vi  m upied  fa  nil  tho  do* 

mestic  drudgeries  of  th&  camp. 

“ I paused  at  length  before  h lodge  whose  su- 
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flushed  with  tho  freshest  rose.  jp 
Her  round,  wondering  eyes  were  ru:  | 
of  a tender  blue,  and  the  plumy  \ H f 
circlet  on  her  head  rested  on  a \tf jj.  / 

luxuriant  mass  of  flaxen  hair, 
that  fell  in  wild  ringlets  over  her  v 

graceful  shoulders,  and  down- 
ward until  it  became  entangled  ' 

with  the  sheli-wroagbt  fringe  of 
her  girdle.  Mr' 

“At  the  appearance  of  this  Fk 

bright  vision  there  was  a general 
movement  in  the  camp,  and  the  £ 
warriors  approached  her  with 
looks  of  mingled  love  and  rev- 
erence. More  than  one  young 
brave,  of  tali  and  goodly  person,  V . 
gallantly  betrophied  with  eagles’ 
feathers  and  bears'  claws,  ad- 
vanced tremblingly  as  if  to  prof- 
fer service,  but  a gentle  wave  of 
her  white  hand  sent  them  crest- 
fallen and  disappointed  back. 

“Then  a more  aged  man 
approached,  who,  by  his  dress, 
might  have  been  a priest  or 
prophet.  lie  was  profusely 
decked  with  golden  ornaments ; 
a broad  gold  ring  hung  in  his 
nose,  and  in  the  wide  slits  in  his  > 

enormous  ears  were  twined  two 
living  green  snakes,  whose  loath- 
some beauty  seemed  fitly  to  dec- 
orate the  hideous  hood  that  bore 
them.  As  he  advanced  with  more 
audacity  than  the  rest,  the  maiden’s  childlike 
face  changed  its  expression  of  thoughtful  dig- 
nity to  one  of  disgust,,  and  half  of  terror.  Yet, 
as  if  unused  to  fear,  she  stamped  her  little  foot 
like  an  angered  fawn,  and  waved  him  off  with 
quick  and  imperious  gesture^  Sullen  and  venge- 
ful was  the  scowl  that  darkened  his  face  as  he 
retired ; but  neither  respect  for  the  great  brave, 
nor  awe  of  the  mighty  necromancer,  could  re- 
press the  gleam  of  satisfaction  that  lighted  the 
faces  of  the  younger  warriors  at  this  discomfit- 
ure. 

“The  beautiful  princess  went  her  way  alone, 
by  a path  which  led  to  the  forest  Bhade.  Un- 
seen and  unregarded  as  a spirit  in  tho  land  of 
the  living,  J followed  her  springing  footsteps  — 
half  wondering,  half  worshiping.  When  she 
had  gone  a long  way  from  the  camp,  and  reach- 
ed a secluded  spot  in  the  forest,  she  paused 
nml  stood  in  an  attitude  of  anxious  expectation. 
Her  suspense  was  of  short  duration,  for  pres- 
ently an  arrow,  bound  with  flowers,  fell  at  her 
feet.  She  started,  a flush  of  pleasure  overspread 
her  face,  and  ere  she  could  stoop  to  take  up  the 
messenger  of  joy,  a princely  youth  came  bound- 
ing through  the  woodland  and  knelt  at  her  feet. 
With  a look  full  of  idolatrous  love,  he  bowed 
himself ; but  she  raised  him  up,  ami  ere  long 
her  flaxen  tresses  were  nestled  lovingly  upon 
that  manly  breast. 

“Then  a thought  flashed  upon  me  like  a 
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gleam  of  sunshine  in  a shady  dell.  4 It  is,  it  is ! 
it  must  be  she ! she  did  not  perish  with  the 
rest!  She  was  saved — saved,  sweet,  exotic 
flower!  to  bloom  so  gloriously  in  the  far  wil- 
derness amidst  these  savage  weeds  of  humanity 
— to  reign  a qneen  over  these  rude  beast*— to  be 
worshiped,  perhaps  idolized!  Ah  me!  with 
such  a divinity  it  would  not  he  very  hard  to  turn 
idolater.  Could  I but  speak  now,  to  claim 
kindred  with  her — first-born  of  English  blood 
upon  this  mighty  continent — Virginia  Dare — to 
bear, mayhap,  from  her  sweet  lips,  something  of 
the  fate  of  thnt  lost  colony  • something  to  till 
that  mourn  fittest  blank  in  the  pages  of  histoiy.* 
44  Too  late  ; for  suddenly  a yell  broke  on  my 
ear, 

‘ As  all  the.  fiends  from  hf*uren  that  fell, 

Had  pealed  tho  bannor-cry  of  bell/ 

A hundred  shadowy  forms  came  rushing  through 
the  forest,  arid  foremost  of  all  the  ring-nosed 
prophet,  with  snaky  eyes  bent  on  the  youthful 
lovers.  * Accursed  juggler V I cried,  ‘this  w 
your  villainy.  But  your  blasting  eyes  sho  II  never 
see  their  capture  V With  superhuman  energy 
I leaped  upon  him,  and  as  we  fell  ho  uttered  a 
frantic  scream — which  woke  me. 

“ I found  myself  standing  in  the  middle  of 
my  room  at  Enoch  .lones\  and  l»ecamc  aware 
that  an  obstreperous  shanghai  in  a tree  hard  by 
was  crowing  for  day.  If  I could  but  have 
spoken  to  her,”  continued  Crayon,  “I  should 
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have  bmt ptifx and  lure  bee  n a bap- 
f»ier  man-  'forv(&  #£*oy  life/* 

11  u rrvtug  on  hi#  ykrthps,  anti  slinging  hi* 
knapsack, ..out  he^o  hastened  ro  tlie  place  of 
Teude*Vi>;i*  *m  the  luiu ks  of  the  ri vor.  lie  .ar* 
rived  ri  Jtttte  kdbtio  rho  Appointed  hour*  and 
hading  nt>.  w&iit 'tj&frgkltiin,  shouted*  galled*  and 
donated  iii  rain,  uhlii  the  time  wad  past,  j 
•hen  vWirted  the  katf  doten  teuantk*sa  sloops  Iv- 

i 7^  ? ^ ^ t r rr  ^ r!  iiiiMpii^pi^^ 

y.-ft.'jij’ii  might  have  c handed  her  position  during: ; high  hwirnt  yiaUireV 
rhouighr ; and,  finally,  wearied  with  the  fruitless} .) 

sthircli,  he  lay.  dtfww.  Upon  & bafc  of  cotton  tuul  j and  s&i;n^n'i2ie  c ottim  haie$aj£ 
efepi  Abv-ui  s>mr}$e  the  vrbarf-ni  aster  eamc  i-'fa.i*  wauihed  two  boy*  Bsfiiiigy  / 
ilown,  uml  iMfrirraed  him  that-  the  faithl'M*  *dip~  ami  mv  hero  sunk  totfkep. 

per  hmi  weighed  anchor  ubtroT  midnight,  .iiiij 
by  thii  time  \va$  probably  far  out  taw  the  Bohmi 
Sloth  and  phHo^phy  are  smd  to  bo  mux  nVm, 
bur  it  required  the  nasisttume  -of-  both  hi*  £injkf*te 
Crayon  to  keep  cool  on  the  reeepUoBof  ?lun 
iaUilitgence.  To  kta  hzaor  bv  it  said;  tluit  fctr 
sne^neded  in  hfir  effort*  lie  only  ^Urujftgrjl  Vu> 
shoulder*,. u£4  laddlyc^pt^^d  a^pu  tljut  \h| 
doop  >>  i tli  her  oomroander  might  sink,  to  the 
bottom  i»f  tii  r sea,  and  fclieu,  feeling;  amiable  ad 
Cibd^  Toby,  ret  a mod  to  the  hotel 

The  attempt  to  get  off  by  this  line  having 
proved  a faiimt?.,  Ctayou  ascertained  that1  the 
htage? -coach  for  "W  Aaldugtoh  started  early  on  the 
following  morning.  Here  upas  n chimcc*  bin 
wdmt  wa*  do  in  Um  mean  tirrre*  The 


of  Um  day,  send  then  followed  a dead  calm. 
Tins  was  disturbed  &t  intervals  by  a dogfight ; 
a negro  brat  tambUwgdufet  tM  steps,*  and*  fond- 
ly twelve  ^Vl^skkby  a drunken  fellow 

•who 'called  for  u lirk^v*  Tht*  request  wasne£~ 
fttivod.  ^ ^ti«ftc^Ki.roUi?Fy  insisted,  The 

UiAllptd  atohd  Anti,  and  Ifere  was  cr eat  hope 
He  vfa  tins*.  Ksnjttst  ay  tfm  ert>i$  of  the  dtspu*  ^ 

' " 'ffe&i&i  '*u*d,  yh^tiK^l — wrChhw 

{ tig  at  the  wharves.,  Hi  inking  it  puswbte  that  thY  ‘ pletdjy  doc3;drunkenne?g  undermine  a nrnnV 

<*  o/i  m i Wit  f iinVit  «iicvVt<*AJ  «ll  1 1 *•»  t»  < r.  ■.  1 ' *>  »•,  *, , *-rt 

v.tlhiijer,  'Crnyon  .T^pai’reii  W ifte  wharf 
rain, Train  whenea 
hi*  waudied  two  hoyt  B»fung*  They  c& tight  »o- 
^ji^-and«w  hero  sunk  to^keiv 
,.'  r,'/|bi#ard  :;CTe»ixig  the  tavern  porck  got.  rnor? 
Ur»Jy,  ;Sdthe  one  hud  mt  a Tiegr* v boy  to  ir/- 
the  qk^d  ».  tracer  up  hml  down  the  levn! 
strWk  and  thi*  wlleoted  all  the 

kviilltibla  idiers  and  fwxw*i*ne} ciry  in  the  ride- 
hy,  : ; V:  .r\  * ; 5,  •?’/  ».i/  ^ 

^Thfti  ho^g,"  Haul  the  -driver,  addie«*- 
t^  hiuisejf  to  Mr*  ^y  fhat  hosi  remind- 

me  of  a boss  that  old  Major  l^ulboiw  m«*d  4fc 
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from  appearances,'  suid  the  passenger.  By 
this  time  the  Major  was  out  of  sight,  leaving  a 
streak  of  smoke  behind  him*  perhaps  a quarter 
of  a mile  long.  No  doubt  the  gig  caught  lire 
from  a cigar,  for  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  as  he  traveled.” 

4 4 And  what  became  of  him  ?” 

“Why.  they  say,  in  passing  through  the 
swamp  near  his  house,  the  wheel  struck  a cy- 
press-knee and  (lung  him  out  into  tho  water. 
The  horse  run  home  with  the  gig  in  a blaze, 
and  made  straight  for  the  burn-yard.  By  good 
luck  the  gate  was  shut,  or  lie  might  have  set 
the  whole  premises  on  fire.  They  say  the 
Major  didn’t  get  drunk  for  well-nigh  a month 
afterward.” 

From  Plymouth  to  Washington  the  road  is 
generally  good,  and  the  coaches  make  very  fair 
speed.  Nevertheless,  the  leisurely  habits  of  the 
people  during  the  necessary  stoppages  for  wa- 
tering and  changing  teams,  give  ample  time  to 
note  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.  Its  feat- 
ures are  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  varied 
only  by  alternate  swamp  and  piny  woods ; the 
funner  bordering  the  water-courses,  the  latter 
covering  the  sandy  ridges  between. 

These  forests  are  of  the  long-leafed  pine,  the 
Ptrnts  paiustrU  of  the  Southern  States.  From 
them  is  gathered  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
North  Carolina  — the  turpentine.  And  al- 
though this  product  and  its  derivatives  are,  in 
our  country,  almost  in  as  common  use  as  bread 
and  meat,  very  little  is  known  of  the  manner 
of  procuring  them.  We  will  therefore  en- 
deavor to  describe  it  accurately,  reiving  upon 
such  sketches  and  observations  a3  Crayon  was 
enabled  to  moke  during  liis  tour. 

These  trees  at  maturity  arc  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  high,  and  their  trunks  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty inches  in  diameter  near  tho  Ikisc.  They 
grow  close  together,  very  straight,  and  without 
branches  to  two-thirds  of  their  height.  Over- 
head, their  interlocking  crowns  form  a continu- 
ous shady  canopy ; while  beneath,  tho  ground 
is  covered  with  a thick,  yellow  matting  of  pine- 
straw,  clean,  dry,  level,  and  unbroken  by  under- 
growth. The  privilege  of  tapping  the  trees  is 
generally  farmed  out  by  the  landowner,  at  a 
stated  price  per  thousand,  say  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars.  Under  this  privilege  the  laborer 
commences  his  operations.  During  the  winter 
he  chops  deep  notches  in  the  base  of  the  tree,  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  slanting  in- 
ward. Above,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet,  the  surface  is  scarified  by  chipping  off  the 
hark  and  outer  wood.  From  this  surface  the 
resinous  sap  begins  to  flow  about  the  middle  of 
March,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  more  rapidly 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  slowly  again  as 
winter  approaches.  The  liquid  turpentine  runs 
into  the  notches,  or  boxes,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  each  bolding  from  a quart  to  half  a 
gallon.  This,  as  it  gathers,  is  dipped  out  with 
a wooden  fpoon,  barreled,  and  carried  to  market, 
where  it  commands  the  highest  price.  That 
which  oozes  out  and  hardens  upon  the  scarified 
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surface  of  the  tree  is  scraped  down  with  an  iron 
instrument  into  a sort  of  hod,  and  is  sold  at  an 
inferior  price.  Every  year  the  process  of  scari- 
fying is  carried  two  or  three  feet  higher  up  the 
trunk,  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet — as  high  as  a man  can  conveniently 
reach  with  his  long-handled  cutter.  When  this 
teases  to  yield,  the  same  process  is  commenced 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk.  An  average 
yield  is  about  twenty-five  barrels  of  turpentine 
from  a thousand  trees,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one  mau  will  clip  ton  thousand  boxes. 

The  produce  is  carried  to  market  on  a sort 
of  dray  or  curt  which  holds  but  two  barrels, 
coasequentlythc  barrels  are  always  seen  setting 
about  in  the  woods  in  couples.  The  trees  at 
length  die  under  these  repeated  operations. 

They  are  then  felled,  split  into  small  sticks, 
and  burned  for  tar.  The  dead  trees  are  pre- 
ferred for  this  purfKise,  because  when  life  cease* 
the  resinous  matter  concentrates  in  the  interior 
layers  of  the  wood.  In  building  a tar-kiln  a 
small  circular  mound  of  earth  is  first  raided, 
declining  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
where  a cavity  is  formed,  communicating  by  a 
conduit  with  a shallow  ditch  surrounding  the 
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mound.  Upon  this  fourntokm  the  fytti  fttick*  should  throw  hfio  upon  Undr  axtiple  hospitality 

mw  stocked  to  the  height  ^ ten  «r  iwalre  be  will  nol  be  disappointed, 

feet.  * \ . After  ttvr  eli«g  <wunfc  twei#  mtlei  hy 

‘Thu  $iavk  in  then  covered  with  earth  as -in  Crayon  msulvsAto  #ee  .more  of  the  country  than 
xuftking  oh;>n  oAJf  and  tint  hre  implied-  ttwj(«jgh  conhi\wTer4*mHy  he  viewed  from  bis^at  benue 
fin  opening  in  the  lop,  As  ebricimi&&  to  ihadnvoU rctKcq  newly  hesbonidercdhiskimp-' 
buru  with  a siitouldc  rhig  he&v,  the  Wood  i*  4&ck  and  thenv^ftnih  pursued  la*  journey  an  foot, 
charred,  and  the  Ur  flow«  lulu  - the  cavity  jo  Turning  from  thja  main  toad  into  the  tirst  by 
the  centre,  find  iheneo  by  the  conduit  into  ihd  pull?  that  .patented  mtdf  he  wn*i  soon  wander- 
ditch,  or  into  yea*#!*  sunk  to  receive  ir.  rag  6U  libitum  v nnohg  tb£  turpentine  U 

In  a country  &odow&i  by  tmtnro.  vviiU  such  is  jfmf.njs.si hie  to  rests?.  tot  lading  of  JoueUmy* 
unlimited  plants  ions, • yielding  /tfed  valuable  rhut  creeps  o\of.  dire  on  .entering  thus*  intent 
product#  fur  so  tiani | no  wnohitf  of  iafer,  wim  '-feiyists,'  ,iw'*.-tcr*fepi-'ei5«  ^ <tf 

might  &£ptii#  <ta.-$e&  mmc  sigh* . of  wealth  »r4  dread  m you  gjaaW 

prosperity  I rot  here  all  appearjOinc^  ViTeni  to  in  - >4umftcd  att^t-ehing  aw&y  *xn  ayvt-y;  £&& 

Hi  flii 


in  intcnnmhle  prspociive 
have  been  recently  blumL  the  square-cut  mark- 
ing*, white  an  the  'hhiet  trunks  strikingly  re- 
semble m arlile  grnv«-6taties>  itod  the  traVe/et  may 
i magirie  h imsel  f in  n n\#i  vvttwtosxj . I a the  old- 
ef  ^qrkings,  if  lie  should  '$*&»  near  the  hour  of 
twilight  he  Tt\ny  &?e  misty  Kiute.  homed  ghosts, 
starting  mui  sixyixigitvm every  tree — silence  aud 
monotony^  ] ike-  i wo  eVij  spirits  rof lowing:  every 
whemr  M^esting  uncouth  and  dreary  fiaheies. 

length  aune  to  « ^ld  chilldoan, 
grown  'with  cypr&s&ea,  prfeseatiirg  altoges&vr 
Mx  unique  4 picture  that  he  Umed  rp  sketch  ik. 
Rh?  dmwdug  wa^ii early  completed  when  he  rey 
marked,  slanting  rays  of  the  &un  upon  the 
trees,  wfd  not  without;  some  feeling  of  un&i&ttitm- 
ho  hastily  put  up  his  work  mid  n? waned  khs  jom> 
He  had  not  wafted  more  thun  a quarter 
vf  a miJC)  howeferj  before  he  hod  the  plcasurK  of 
peeing  a rlump  of  Kourtk  towering  over  the  trees. 


era  borderers.  An  accurate  observer,  however, 
may  see  about  the  dwellings  in  the  Piny  Woods 
many  little  peenlmjritie.s  Indicative  c»f  an  alder 
d'ilixation.  They  a bnost  always  have ' .fruit 
{Tees  about  them,  and  a trellis  supp<jurfing  an  ex- 
tensive  >jcnppcrm>?*g  grape-vine  There  are  he- 
sid>i»  four  indi^peuswhltfS  to  txety 

ctVttagc  U ;^.  >rulW sw^yp  W|t3i  u oypre^-k&uy 
bucket  in  ^hapd  and  like  st  4ouc;hed  U&i ; 
a.  gtoup  of  ?riim  f./ddef- slacks  made  of  corn- 

blades  tied  to  high  stakes  ; tUfc^:  twtu-t  potato 
hills,  f‘4k ivfu/iy  jVrojcctc.d;  and  a hill  0i*  b 
with  empty  gourde  to  cnterUiHj  tfio  raartih^ 
This  nnlailing  care  ip  pro'  ide  for  t lie  hoin fori 
:ef 'thefie  social  viurt-lcfing:  ^’tittle  ;$<:#jaun)i<4r^. 
presses  the  vU.ram,rcr  favorably  in  regard,  to  iho. 
inliabitaats  of  ibis  region,'  «ia»l  if 
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The  house  which  our  hero  approached  had  a 
lonely,  dilapidated  look,  and  even  the  gourds 
on  the  martin  pole  appeared  to  he  tenantless. 

His  doubt  as  to  whether  the  place  was  in* 
habited  was  soon  resolved  by  the  appearance  of 
a small  man,  who  rushed  from  the  front  door 
pursued  by  a tall  virago  with  a broomstick  in  her 
hand.  The  high-toned  clatter  of  the  woman’s 
tongue  and  the  rapid  thwacks  of  the  stick,  with 
which  she  belabored  him  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  completely  drowned  the  man's  voice 
in  any  prayers  or  remonstrances  he  might  have 
attempted.  His  principal  defense,  therefore, 
was  confined  to  dodging,  at  which  he  seemed 
well  practiced. 

Porte  Crayon,  being  naturally  of  a chivalrous 
temper,  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  general  impropriety  of  min- 


gling in  domestic  feuds,  and  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  the  woman  handled  the  broom- 
stick,  he  restrained  the  generous  impulse,  and 
withdrawing  himself  from  sight  behind  a tree, 
remained  a <juiet  spectator  of  the  scene.  As  the 
couple  made  the  circuit  of  the  inciosure  in  front 
of  the  house  he  was  also  enabled  to  understand 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

It  seemed  that  the  man  having  got  through 
the  proceeds  of  the  Inst  sale  of  turpentine,  in* 
stead  of  gathering  more,  as  lie  was  ordered,  had 
fobbed  two  of  madam's  sitting  heus  and  sold 
the  eggs,  the  proceeds  whereof  he  had  invested 
in  whisky.  This  last  charge  was  denied  at 
first,  and  only  admitted  when  a second  tour  of 
the  yard  was  nearly  completed.  The  broom- 
stick was  then  discontinued,  and  the  Amazon  re- 
tired into  the  house,  whence  issued  at  intervals 
a smothered  bloat  from  her  yet  unsatisfied  tongue. 
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Tim  little  man,  with  » dejeried  countenance,  happy  foreboding  win <:!»  the  next  niouicnt  su^ 
seated  'lum'self  upo>n  a hum.  w‘uo<Lhor*t?,  n.p~  he u? n r.l y j n <t t ffad'.  Thehoroine  o\  the  brootce- 
pearing  upon  the  whole,  however,  an  if  he  was  wi^h  a 

r&fher;  pleased  that  it  was All  over,  j «>»t  tV-ft  and  westing  aiiuwful  ^cowIm  ImrY-outd^&dw^ 
a solitary  mart  hi  perched  himself  upon  the  polo,  came  tbrwanL 

and  after  some  consideration  entered  one  of  the  ; M Ko  man  can'i’  slay  'herc  to-m^hT/0  ^ald  she, 
guards.  A moment  after  then  was  it  furious  in  a voice  that  rang  likd  the  shnpfc  Ffiho- 
chattering  that  might  hay#  btjen  heard  a twit*  tiens*  “ You tuwiyy.^ 

tired  yards  off,  ftfjd  the  gourd  begun  to  swing  to  emeter,  imvfc  you  .the _ '^IroaiiEdK^l' iru p'ucUvn <rs?. ^ 
and  fro/;-  At  lyngilitwo  birds,  with  a cloud  of  stranger  to  stay  in  yemr  bmm  when  re>ur*J*rn 
dried  twigj*;  gad  fcntimrs,  tumbled  out  of  the  family  issntrvingF  You  baihYhad  a monihful 
Opening.-wml  &]1  fluttering  to  the  ground.  So  of  meat  for  a week.,  t*e£  th?  man  go  to  Squire 
Seres  they  had  nearly  fallen  Smith’s,  whsrte  .))#  mtt  g^t-  sotnetliaug  in  eat,’7 

a prey  to  a gray  cut  that  was  Crayon  h^tated,  uftd Then  humbly tkkinfc  off 
wutehing  tHuUr.  At  this  the  little  man  began  his  cup,  inquir’d  ho  w fat  U \yas  to  bqmre  Smith Y 
to  faugh,  \v hen  Y ho  woman  reappeared  at  the  "It  don't  m£ke  any  difliatencc.  fur & lk, 
door,  m<k  in  ullciud  vbwte,  ordered  him  to  go  to  you  can’t  stay  here;’*  ' , : . 

Ids  work:,  • W ithout  looking  up  he  rose*  nwd  eisr  y-  For  God's  sake,  stranger,  don't  go*  * whis- 
tming  u )o5  biulding  hard  by  that  looked  like  a perod  the  cobbler.  Veil's  gix»d  hVc  mil<%  arid 
turkey  pen,  he  commenced  pegging  away  inor~  'you'll  git  lost  in  the  swamp  sure  m>  yon  Vi  born.” 
rilv  at  a pair  of  shoes.  Cray  on  winked  at  the  cobbler. 

Prom  raotivqa  of  delicacy  Yorfc  Cmyon  did  44  Madam,”  said  .be,  respect  fultiy^  ll:  t.  am  tb 
not  wish  10  remain  longer  a witness  to  these  go  on,  will  you  have,  the  goodness  to  .^i>e  me  a 

drink  of  water  ?” 

so  tuipi'-fccivcid, . m idb ' ids  o^po,  Bur  where  u Water's  plenty,  at  least  stch  as  it  is/' said 
was  he  Jhr  igii?  Thvt  wu*  # js4iio^^m:istAoh»  she,  f«oinMug  to  the  bucket  in  which  floated  a 
What  he  mid  j use -wen  whs  ; rather  calculated  gourd,  Cfhyoit  crossed  the  thmhvd/3,  helped 
to  mab  the  pmsphet  of  u nighr'ti  repose,;  Bur.  himself  to  & drink,  and  then  Cook  hi*  wart  xm  A 
Crayon  wue  uti  <dd  stager,  :y*A  i:itlmv*v  *m:ti  he,  thv^iegged  stool.  The  xrm mm  east  a furioos 


come  back  to  claim  ibttxr  hospitality.  In  the 
eonij^i  »rfihnf£  an  hour  the  doads  will  haye  rolled 
away.”  CUrryihg  but  the  resolve,  ho  svstdnicd 
in  the  gate  a *e,<?fmd  -time  just  as  the  eun  was 
•isettin^ 


Kir. fcoouer  bad  tlie  projector  laid  eyes 
nit  him  khan  ;hw  tlirnw  down  his  lup^stouc  and 
hurried  to  meet  him,  with  fteewutenance  lwam- 
Ing  with,  delight.  \ * •-  / ;? • V .:  :; 

Scarcely  ai lowing  the  rravdip*  time  to  teil  hi* 
o^ed5,  be  o verwhelmed  1&^1; .ixos-. 
pitality,  Vle& sed  with  i h.e.|rce,  thar 

vyelcoine,  <uir  ber6  tt«- 


heiuct^nliy  aceefit^di  no*!/  ob  withdraw  iog  % 
fiianagod  tp  leayc  half  a dollar  stt>rkt?jg:  to  feby 
ladyV  piVlrn.  Tile  c/dib]i^;yvho  liud  Mtkkl  <*loof 
-during;  ihii : :ecYmfy;  now-  ‘T^hiured  to  petk  In  ^ 
{•rcjputard^  word; 

* ■;  u Vftxhxpx*  said  he>  if  fhc 
• • ^uileinott  im&  £<>,  1 tdigbr  gj> 

iaritb.  him  .b*  ^>r  the  Su^ir*’S/; 

tintnt  idiocy  yott 
njctut,  siirnkio^  bmic.  {ho a': 
you  priitrdsa  ’em  for  id-t»t>r/»W 
morning  — you  s«:.ny  twircIUlde 
pretense  of  ^ Taau  ? If  the  gcm- 
ilenwt:  can't  go  vlrh'out  yuu  to 

«sbow  him  t'Ke  way  he  had  better 
Stay-- ihtttV ill' ^ and  if  he  ran 
; make  bp  hi*  mind  to  put  up  Wiih 

our  jwior  enrenuinmiiut,  1 rcekou 
ipi  riitlio.r  iu tx  lY.r  bmi  tc*  g»f,  ariy- 

j&lijpC;'  iior)  " , 

'¥&£??•&?■*■  Dnrih!i  tUia  spw.’th  Crsvcn. -oM* 
• 'Wmk.  4ung  his  knapsack,  hung  it  a u Iht 

beebpos^  and  made  Mrnstrlf  gpti- 
v V . ^rtUJtv  at  home,  Several  ixHton- 
hetidod  urchins  had  now'  gathered 
' - - in,  ami  stood  sturn^g  at  xht  new- 

couief  with  all  thuir  eyes.  Attract- 
ed  to  I he  dm^r  by  the  sound  o J 
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horsed  hogfe,  imr  hero  next  suw 
xl  strapping  girt,  ^hout  Kixteeji, 
astride  of  u giw?  pony  without 
saddlp  or  bridle,  driving  up  * 
roupte  of  uovffe.  A pifrtuftitin  iif 
cottl-btact  hair  hung  i 0 elf  lojrks  '.  . 

aboitt  her  ireck  and  face,,  and  j&StA* 

her  gr^iit  hkek  J6yc*j*  danced  J»;  *. 

/iil.  tACtv^lie  >va»  I 

pretty —/i  softened  image  of  .her  yh; 

moihti  trtlhont  did  brcHimHliek:  ' 5^ 

nSal  t,  $fti!  ydtr  nhoffiinahle  . V-.-,. 
hussy,  git  ott  that  bofs.  I>onlr 
$ ou  sc  e M i^cUuoge&euti  eta  an?’  ’ 
jSalV  rhutttetianee  ft-H:  <rfte 
bounced  from  her  yi&it,  stuck  -^4  3jL  v • 
her  ilu.g'ir-.iiS-'ititt- mouth, 

by  u circuitous  path,  gained  fhfc  :.  5r  • 

bark  part  of  the  house.  * 

Presently  Crayon  observed  ‘ l 

the  cobber  very  sarnestiy  jailer 
fag  sigfhi  to  him  from  his  work.-  V 
ahop;  be  accoitlingly;  taiicrred 
and  took  a smi  opposite  him  cm 
a roll  of*orle  teiheh 

°l nni faighty  gl*df$!r,  you’ve  made  up  your 
mind  to  ptex  itiij  night  with  us.  it 
me  10  a stranger  torn  fvom  my  door  ,;  but  Having  reconnoitred  the  hou*c  Jin 
Lord  hlciis ' jtm,  So  . y .u  know  women  — they  yrnfe  ^ pint  bdttlo  which  had  been  deftly  hiddo n ip 
will  talk  ’4  Here  the?  speaker  gave  Mr-  CthVOn  the  teg  or  mi  old  feCiOr,  nndt  drawtog  the  corn* 
a fcuetloua  and  significant  wink.  44  Praps  cob  stopper,  handed  the  Injunr  to  htegn&it  lie 
theTft’a  no  meat,  but  I'm  gtdd\ti>  fcrpvn  to-m or*  merely. vret  hb  mustaches,  and  retnme»i  it  :y:' 
row  to  tey  in  a .•supply.  Th  u Tact  is.  Pm  'vn&ztti'  ‘’  UereV  InekT’ said  the  cobtityr,  its  he  threw 
fond  oft  a,!  klh'  when  f meet  a friendly,  vocinldc  hta  head  Wok,  half  closed  bL-v^ov?.*n4 
gentleman . , ! fehould  judge  you Ve  been  vCnx&d  the  bottle  neck  into  his  month * k 6p#r> 

some  v AfKi&te  roil  krt w a thing  %ir  tW  Bet  da  modie  jerk  he  suddeuly  vrithdr^v  H 
L IVe  ten.  hr  pretty  nigh  every  State  in  this  stare d horribly,  the  whisky  gurgled  hi  his  chfti&i 
Union.  1 traveled  rdtind  when  l was  a jour  5 n n d * rink i^d  f ^3 m the  comer?  ot\  his  Tnouth. 
then  I served  in  ihe  ttnny  a white-.;’  ’ 1 .if  as  with  ^tiie  hand  of  the  Amazon  reaefei  in  and  took 
the  Ydluntderit  bi  M&xlco*  I iti  att  tjiydt  ifctf  hottfe.  Crayon  expected  ;fi>  hear  it  cjrmih 
hattlgK  and  cnmw3<l  thn  -city  of  house,  bat  he  icmly  Imrd  & Mring 

Oencre?  Taylor/*  of  some  ton  m tltWii  disresj^afnl.  -adie<,d v*.^4 

“ Scott,  you. wean/1  Kiiggested  Crixym*  follow ed  by  the  noun  €f  Jtlog.”  ':  /.tlm  :^wmv 

^(.ott  it  was  Bence,  Tiitlor  was  looted  op  thje  strahger  probably  preventOfl  mf  w art 
Pmidenl  f got  V-m  mixed,  And  sof  afterward,  broach  of  the  pwn  and  ^gnhj  of  |ite  house - 
i tWt  af  lHiiepa  Vi^ra  under  Scotr  or  Taylor,  Iiol.i  ,A^  mou  af  'n)i»  Was  £tauit  Biphbs . made 
one  ffr  f4theft  but  f djsmhieofher  which,  j a ghr^tly  ohVrt  at\f* i^ynkv  - •:  ^ 
flSfor  Trc  smelt  ;4  Hong  the  s}^a  got  hi  Mteterv 

.powder  in  tny  you  shf>uid  h^'.e  kept  u hetn-t  look -out,  and  gi^te 

1 dw%  doubt  iit'f  *b id  Crayon . dryly.  tad  ffarhiu\  ^ ttmi  f tnind  her^^diaw  l % 

dust  rlieo  ;thtte:wte;A;hk«t  from  trm  hons^-—  don’t  Init  $hg  has  » futtjndW 

n demand  if  he 


vLi^f 


fmishmg  them  stioo?, v? 
prebided  by  the  ordiharr  atnng  of  epithei#i 
Whack  ! whack!  whack!  went  the  hammer,-. 
Apnsmodiicnlly. 

“ Never  lutn  d— pro  try  nigh  done  V\  he  cried. 
Then  rcpeaQithig  hte  fhcetiou?  wink,  he  wiutin- 
uod^  m a lower  tong,  y * Ymi  fenow  women^  Sir* 
. Fniuiw ! I never  anilnd  ’em;  they  will  talk,  ami 
be*  *top 'm i fi  RjtU}i»i>5&ible.-  Bnt  1 do  like  to  talk 
myitdf  with  a AOciahler  friendly  man,  when  I 
get  ik  ehanc£,  Bttt  when  1 wat?  with  the  army — 
we  ww  then  heroic  UucWnsack  la  Foltna— the 
Colonel  suy^  to  .me,  say3  he,  ‘ S^niha.  Tvn  got 
Rrki  relinncc  cm  you.  and  there's  u ccrtnin 
thirst  1:  want  to  hftre  done—*  Rut  nnvybe* 


cotton -head 


forth  his  tiBstiness,  ■rnemmew,  gnod-mr-no* 
riangness,  and  other  similar  qualities  in  the 
elearest  light.  Ills  wife,  wbo  had  ten  de- 
ceived into  mArrluge  ntider  the  itnpnsw^on  tliuf 
be  was  on  industrious,  thriving  person,  had 
been  rniellv  awakened  from  her  dream  of 
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felicity  to  find  herself  an  abused,  starved,  and 
barefooted  mother  of  five  barefooted  children. 
He  would  neither  mend  shoes  for  the  neighbors 
nor  for  his  own  family.  He  would  scrape  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  turpentine  now  and  then, 
carry  them  to  town,  waste  half  the  proceeds  be- 
fore he  got  back  home  with  his  scanty  supply 
of  meat  and  groceries.  As  long  as  these  lastejl 
he  would  never  lift  a hand  to  any  thing. 

The  only  defense  made  by  Squibs  was  con- 
fined to  a few  miserable  winks  at  his  guest. 
He  at  length  ventured  to  remark  that  turpen- 
tine was  very  low  now — scarcely  worth  scraping. 

“ Low  1 ” said  she,  with  flashing  eyes.  “ Low ! 
What’s  the  price  of  eggs  ?” 

After  the  bursting  of  this  shell  there  was 
comparative  quiet.  The  ample  chimney  blazed 
with  pine-knots.  Pallets  were  laid  in  a dark 
corner  for  Sal  and  the  children ; another  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  fire  for  the  stranger,  to 
which,  minus  his  coat  and  boots,  he  speedily 
retired.  The  elders  sat  quietly  in  the  chimney 
corner  smoking  their  pipes.  The  pine-knots 
threw  a cheerful  light  over  the  room,  and  a 
cricket  ventured  from  beneath  the  hearth-stone, 
and  tuned  his  tiny  pipe  for  a song. 

Squibs  at  length  took  up  one  of  the  trav- 
eler’s boots,  and  studying  it  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  remarked,  4 ‘This  here  is  a city- 
made  boot.” 

The  matron  gave  a contemptuous  recognition 
of  the  remark ; and  then  glancing  at  the  article 
in  question,  observed,  “ Them  boots  is  too  long 
for  the  gentleman”  (pointing  with  her  pipe  to 
a wrinkle  in  the  leather) ; “ his  big  toe  only 
comes  to  thar.” 

44No,”  said  the  cobbler,  “you’re  mistaken, 
mammy.  His  toe  comes  to  this  pint.” 

“No  sich  thing,”  replied  she,  positively; 
“ for  it’s  plain  to  see  whar  the  eend  of  his  toe 
humps  up  the  leather.” 

Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  the  cobbler  sustained  his 
point.  “ Why,  dad  burn  me,  woman,  have  I 
made  shoes  for  twenty  years  not  to  know  where 
a man’s  foot  comes  to  in  his  boot?” 

The  matron  seized  an  iron-shod  poker,  and 
sent  forty  thousand  sparks  roaring  up  the  chim- 
ney. 44  And  a mighty  deal  of  good  it  has  done 
your  family,  hasn’t  it  ? But  come,  I’ll  leave  it 
to  the  gentleman  himself  if  I ain’t  right.” 

Thus  appealed  to,  Crayon  rose  on  his  elbow, 
feigned  to  examine  the  boot,  and  unhesitatingly 
decided  in  favor  of  the  lady. 

“There,  now — didn’t  I know  it!  A pretty 
shoemaker  you  are,  to  be  sure ! — an  ignorant, 
lazy  vermin !” 

Squibs  winked,  and  heaved  a deep 6igh.  “I 
used  to  think  once  that  I knowed  something 
about  a boot,  ” he  faintly  persisted. 

44  And  you’ve  at  last  found  out  you  know  no- 
thing,” said  she. 

4 4 The  last  tag  is  pizen,”  rejoined  he,  wink- 
ing. 

Her  concluding  snarl  was  lost  as  they  retired 
to  the  bed  in  the  far  corner.  The  cricket  began 
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to  sing  again;  and  Sleep  spread  his  peaceful 
mantle  over  the  troubled  world. 

Crayon  arose  next  morning  refreshed  and 
strengthened.  As  he  took  leave  of  the  family 
his  host  proposed  to  accompany  him  for  a short 
distance  to  put  him  in  the  right  road  to  Wash- 
ington. When  they  were  about  to  separate, 
the  traveler  thanked  him  for  his  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  delicately  offered  pecuniary  remu- 
neration. This  the  little  shoemaker  nobly  de- 
clined. 

44  Sir,”  said  he,  “I’m  always  proud  to  see  a 
gentleman  at  my  house,  and  always  give  him 
the  best  I've  got ; and  I do  love  a good  talk.” 

“ But,  my  friend,”  said  Crayon,  offering  a 
dollar,  “I  must  insist  that  you  take  some- 
thing.” 

“ Stranger,  it  makes  me  feel  bad  to  have 
money  forced  on  me  this  way.”  Crayon 
dropped  his  hand.  “But,”  continued  his 
host,  “if  you  should  force  a trifle  on  me  for 
the  women  thar,  I couldn’t  be  so  uncivil  as  to 
refuse.” 

The  dollar  was  transferred.  Squibs  eyed 
the  coin  with  satisfaction,  and  then  cast  a fore- 
boding glance  toward  the  house.  44  Sir,”  said 
he,  “ couldn’t  you  change  this  gold  dollar  into 
two  halves  for  me  ?” 

The  request  was  complied  with,  and  they 
parted  ; our  traveler  taking  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Washington,  the  county  town  of  Beaufort,  is 
situated  on  the  head  of  the  Pamlico  Sound,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tar  River.  It  is  a flourishing 
place  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  drives  a 
smart  trade  in  the  staples  of  the  State — tur- 
pentine, cotton,  and  lumber.  It  has  several 
extensive  establishments  for  sawing  and  plan- 
ing lumber,  and  for  converting  the  brute  tur- 
pentine into  its  various  derivatives.  An  ex- 
terior view  of  the  town  presents  nothing  but  a 
few  steeples,  peering  out  from  a thick  grove  of 
trees,  and  the  street  views  only  continuous 
archways  of  verdure.  In  fact,  its  modest 
white  wooden  houses  are  completely  buried  in 
trees  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot  the  effect 
is  highly  pleasing.  The  only  sketchable  object 
here  is  a private  residence,  at  the  end  of  the 
main  street,  with  beautifully-improved  grounds; 
and  at  the  principal  hotel,  the  only  item  de- 
serving particular  commendation  was  John,  the 
head  servant.  Pope  says, 

“ Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part— there  all  the  honor  lies.*4 

By  this  rule,  John  should  have  both  fame  and 
honor. 

Next  morning  early,  our  traveler  embarked 
in  the  steamer  Governor-  Morehead,  a small 
boat,  of  rather  qneer  build,  which  navigates 
the  Tar  River  to  Greenville,  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  There  were  but  seven  or  eight  passen- 
gers on  board.  The  morning  was  delightful, 
and  Captain  Quinn  gave  Crayon  a breakfast 
that  seems  to  have  won  his  heart  completely. 

In  fact,  he  never  alludes  to  it  without  compli- 
menting the  Captain  in  the  wannest  terms. 
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The  Tar  River,  as  far  as  they  traveled,  pre- 
sented the  dark-colored  water,  and  low,  swampy 
shores  common  to  all  the  streams  in  the  lower 
country.  But  few  traces  of  improvement  or 
population  were  visible  in  passing,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  trade  were  confined  to  a few  flats 
loaded  with  lumber  and  cotton,  and  propelled 
with  poles.  The  river  is  narrow,  crooked, 
shoaly,  and  only  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
boats. 

At  Greenville  onr  traveler  again  took  to  the 
road,  on  foot.  In  its  general  features  this  coun- 
try resembles  that  over  which  Crnyon  lmd 
passed.  There  are  the  same  interminable  pine 
forests,  boxed  and  scarified  by  the  turpentine- 
gatherers,  with  the  barrels  standing  about  in 
couples  among  the  trees,  and  frequent  tar-kilns 
in  process  of  erection,  or  smoking  and  smoulder- 
ing toward  completion. 

As  you  approach  the  line  of  railroad,  running 
from  Weldonjo  Wilmington,  across  this  portion 
of  the  State,  signs  of  life  and  improvement  be- 
gin to  be  manifest.  The  groups  of  fodder-stacks 
about  the  bams  arts  larger,  the  old  dwellings  are 
in  better  repair,  there  are  many  new  ones  of  a 
more  modem  and  more  pleasing  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  one  more  frequently  meets  the  na- 
tive going  to  or  from  market,  on  his  two-bar- 
reled cart,  drawn  by  the  long-tailed,  shoeless 
horse. 

Having  arrived  at  a village  nbout  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  our  hero  determined  to  tarry 
for  the  night.  As  he  lounged  upon  the  tavern 
porch  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  a 
crowd  of  shabby-looking  white  men  and  negroes 
collected  in  an  open  space  behind  the  stable. 
He  presently  joined  them,  and  soon  perceived 
there  was  a cock-fight  on  the  tapis.  Two  of 


the  negroes,  who  carried  meal-bags,  had  just 
liberated  a pair  of  cocks  therefrom,  which  they 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
were  to  play  a principal  part  in  the  affair. 
Number  One  of  the  parties  was  remarkable  for 
his  bad  clothes  and  an  indomitable  shock  of  car- 
roty hair.  His  appearance  was  rather  improved 
by  taking  off  his  coat,  which  he  did  preparatory 
to  handling  his  fowl.  This  was  a large  spangle 
— a noisy,  robustious  fellow,  whom  it  took  two 
to  hold  while  the  trimming  was  going  on. 

His  proposed  antagonist,  a kcen-louking  black, 
on  the  contrary,  sat  perfectly  quiet  upon  the 
baud  of  a sallow,  long-nosed  covey  with  sleek 
black  hair,  and  rather  flashily  dressed  in  a 
green  coat  with  brass  buttons.  As  there  is  an 
absurd  prejudice  existing  at  the  present  day 
against  this  elegant  sport,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  many  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  it.  We  mar  be  pardoned,  therefore, 
for  entering  somewhat  into  detail  in  describing 
the  preliminaries.  The  cocks  are  generally 
matched  by  weight.  This  being  ascertained, 
the  pitter  takes  him  in  hand,  and  with  a pair  ol 
shears  trims  all  the  superfluous  feathers  from 
his  neck,  tail,  and  back,  thereby  rendering  him 
lighter  and  more  active,  but  effectually  destroy- 
ing his  beauty.  The  spurs  are  sawed  off  near 
the  leg,  and  upon  the  stumps  a pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  steel  gaffs,  about  three  inches  long,  are 
carefully  lied.  To  dispose  these  artificial  spurs 
so  as  more  surely  to  strike  the  adversary  and 
to  prevent  self-inflicted  wounds,  is  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  art  only  to  be  acquired ,py  long 
practice  and  profound  study*  It  was  delightful 
to  see  the  air  of  professional  gravity  with  which 
these  worthies  went  through  the  business  of 
trimming  and  heeling,  and  tho  respectful  ad- 
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squared  themselves,  and  incontinently  pitched 
into  each  other.  For  a moment  they  struck  rap- 
idly,  hitting  and  dodging  like  practiced  boxers; 
but  becoming  entangled,  they  presently  tumbled 
over  together,  the  black  above.  “Hung?”  ex 
claimed  Woodpecker;  “handle  'em.”  “Stand 
back"’  shouted  Green-coat,  “he’s  in  the  feath- 
ers." “You’re  in  my  wing,”  persisted  Woodpeck 
er.  attempting  to  seize  the  combatants.  lie  was 
resolutely  grappled  by  Green-<  out;  while  the 
block,  tukmg advantage of  the*  delay,  w usctuUan  - 
oriug  to  pick  the  spat n^kV  eyes  out.  ‘ Fho  excite- 
ne-ni  ixi.  this  moment  y?n$  so  intense  that  a Katies 
la*  key,  wle;»  had  a quartet  on  the  spangle,  hrvkv 
into  flic  ring.  He  was  jerked  out  iu  a trice,  mid 
order  re  stored . The  vom  batinte  we re  separated, 
axel  it  was  discovered  that  no  damage  hud  b*er» 
ilone  , but  Mood was  rising,  and  before  pitting  n 
f ee omi  time,  Wm^J^ckeu  nodded  fiercely  aero** 
the  ring  to  his  opponent,  and  said,  in  a voice 


miration  elicited  by  their  skill  from  the  assist- 
ant by-standers,  inclnding  negroes. 

All  preliminaries  having  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  Green-coat  called  upon  the  specta- 
tors to  set  their  bets.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  the  amounts  ranging  from  a dime  to  a 
quarter,  although  several  desperate  characters 
went  as  high  as  a dollar. 

The  pitters  entered  a circle  formed  of  plank 
staked  up.  the  spectator®  ranged  them  Kid  yes 
Wound  subside.  The  cooks  wore  held  up  to- 
gether, tO  it  i!»  , tor  rhe  com- 

bat ; they  answered,  “RcxdvT'’  by  peckip^ 
fiercely  at  each  other  s eyes.  The  seconds  then 
retired  to  opposite  limits'  of  the  cVr«  Ic,  and  *et 
their  principals  the  ground.  These  strut- 
ted about  tor  a moment ; eying  each  other  as- 
kance. find  then,  daptdrjg  tboir  poured 

forth  clarion  notes  of  mutual  defiance.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  onset \ they  advanced, 
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husky  with  suppressed  passion,  41  111  go  ye  an- 
other dollar  !” 

44  Done  !” 

There  was  no  preliminary  strutting  this  time. 
As  soon  as  they  touched  the  ground  the  eager 
duelists  rushed  to  the  combat.  After  some 
smart  rapping  without  apparent  result,  the  cocks 
seemed  to  be  getting  a little  blown.  The  span- 
gle got  his  head  under  the  black’s  wing,  and 
they  both  stool  panting  for  some  minutes  in  tbis 
position.  The  spangle  appeared  to  be  seriously 
revolving  something  in  his  mind,  and  it  was 
perceived  that  blood  was  dripping  from  his  neck. 
At  the  third  round  the  result  of  the  spangle's 
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cogitations  transpired.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
Mack’s  advance,  he  took  to  his  heels.  The 
black  pursued  him  to  the  harrier,  giving  him  a 
rap  behind  which  helped  him  over,  and  away 
he  went,  pursued  by  half  a dozen  boys  and  ne- 
groes, with  mingled  shouts  of  derision  and 
merriment.  “Kill  him  !”  u Cut  his  head  off!” 
“Dunghill!”  “Used  up!”  were  the  expres- 
sions which  followed  the  ignominious  bird.  The 
victor  behaved  much  like  a gentleman.  Leap- 
ing upon  the  barrier,  he  saw  his  recreant  adver- 
sary in  full  flight.  Disdaining  to  pursue — for 
the  truly  brave  is  never  truculent — he  bopped 
back  into  the  } A,  proclaimed  his  victory,  as  it 
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whs  bis  bounden  duty  to  do,  and 
then  quietly  suffered  himself  to 
be  token  and  disarmed. 

The  losers  were  either  vitupera- 
tive or  calmly  philosophic  under 
their  misfortunes,  reasoning  cu- 
riously upon  causes  and  effects. 
The  winners  were  loud  and  un- 
eonflned  in  their  joy. 

Woodpecker  stood  for  several 
minutes  lost  in  thought,  then  step- 
ping up  to  his  successful  oppo- 
nent, he  drew  out  two  ragged  one- 
dollar  bills  on  the  Bank  of  Capo 
Fear  and  forked  them  over.  Mak- 
ing an  effort  to  swallow  the  lump 
in  his  throat,  he  said, 

4 4 Adam,  I’ve  been  deceived. 
That  spangle  whine d his  light  last 
year  at  Gaston,  w hen  Jones  fit 
Fawlcon  — Virginia  rgin  North 
Carolina — a thousand  oil  the  odd. 
True,  ho  wasn't  cat  nary  time, 
and  so  I gin  two  dollars  for  him 
artervrard,  and  kep  him  on  a walk 
ever  sence 


but  111  break  every  ^ 

darned  egg,  and  kill  every  chick- 
en of  thg  breed,  I will!0 

Jack  the  horse-boy  won  n y 

quarter  from  that  old  dogmatical  !& 

despot,  Eu rite  Jonas,  the  chief  V 

waiter  at  the  tavern.  Jack 
screamed  and  turned  somersets  ^ 

on  tho  straw.  So  elated  was  h ' 
that  he  forgot  his  condition,  &o.J 
as  Woodpecker  pavsed.  Jack  hazarded  a joke. 

H I say,  Massa,  dnt  rooster  of  youth  run  like 
first  dip.” 

The  defeated  rolled  his  rye*  vengufully  upon 
the  grinning  ebony.  “Loukjee  here,  boy,  t’w 
b’>u  »Hwivc*d  in  that  hire  chic  key,.  I’ve  lp*-t  toy 


Tanuninva. 

figlit.  But  I’m  not  a-goin  to  be  made  game  of 
for  all  that,  especially  by  a nigger.” 

Jack  hastily  took  himself  elsewhere. 

We  ventured,  in  u civil  and  somewhat  covert 
manner / to  rebuke  Crayon  for  having  assisted  at 
erne!  and  dfcrtpn  lubk  an  amusement. 

*•  C do  not  see,”  he  replied, 
‘‘why  it  is  considered  morn  cruel 
than  angling  or  pa rt ridge -shoot- 
ing; and  tho  people  one  meets  at 
y rvuch  place*  are,  in  all  resjjects.  the 

tame  as  those  who,  Ufute  onr  ad- 
it mirable  system,  play  the  most 

fJJfe,  prominent,  part  in  the  government 

of  the  country,  ~ 


For  example, 
wotihl  it  not  he  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  originals  of  this  sketch 
•were  the  heroes  of  a cock-pit  or 
an  election  day?” 

Crayon  arrived  at  Gohlsborough 
about  midnight,  find  shortly  after 
U*>V  the  Central  Railroad  for  Ra- 
leigh, about  fifty  miles  distant,  He 
went  to  sleep  when  the  train  start- 
ed, and  when  he  .awoke,  about  sun- 
rise. was  just  en  tering  Hie  ofegaut 
capital,  of  North  Carol  i ne..  A com- 
fortable 1f(is  transferred  hltufrum 
the  dipdt  to  Galon's  Hotel,  when*, 
y.!*h  a little  warm  water  *md  *n 
ftlkaih  kg  prcvtwdrd  to  M« 
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remain  forever  suspended  to  the  place  vrhntv 
yo u 6?st  had  beheld  them.  These  tetter  yc-n 
keo*  *c  ohoe,  fm<u  their  beautiful  brigiit-girfeen 
poh>f  . to  ba  citizens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
though  their  form  ii  different  from  *11  joy  hava 
^ among  plains.  They  took  tor  all  t he 
uwtd  iikh  toy*  atid  ornament**  cut  ant  *ML 
gtesfmg  cto&aid.  Amottg  tVioee  that  move  m> 
brnkly  abaut,  you  ttc6gitizG<  o&& nr  many  a* 
animate*  far  yon  perceive  their  oars  and  their 
arm*,  a mouth,  and  in  some  who  shine  'to 
beautiful;  transparent  colors,  a tiuy  stomach 
and  intestines  within.  Nor  can  you  Jong  doubt, 
as  you  wah'li  their  detonnmed  motion*  v/lib 
an  unmistakable  fijtrpose,  that  they  move  at 
their  own  and  urn  nol  bound  to 

spotK  not  wool  or  waves,  ftor 

• • djf  quaint  beings, 
Ibokhtg  iftttTV^buaiy  like  jittje  Sodts  or  bundles 
of  staves,'  %'hioii  swiftt  m a peenihir  manner 
yml<tet  ihetf  dirhinariVU  fttewte^  and  leave  you 
(on^  Upabie  r<\  dwdite  : whether,  they  move  by 
• /Qf  • impelled  by  a foreign 


hands  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine*  We  wiU  now 
leare  him  to  repoes  for  a short  time  in  the  fa- 
mous City  of  Oaks. 


LITTLE  STICKS  AN  D 7Rfvtft  KIN  DICED,  Tbeii  fair  green  color  claims  their  allegiance 

AH  in  matters  of  faith  we  see,  a?  jet,  hut  for  their  restless  urid  Ttfgti-: 

'*  through  a glass  darfeljf,^  so  also  to  the  iar  motions  would  give  them  ndmission  Into  the 
tangible  world  that  surrounds  p*  we  can  pitf  animal  kingdom.  Tims  yotstr  eye  discerns,  at 
count  ihe  stars  in  heaven,  nor  tkfe  hosts  of  a glance,  thtwe  nuraeiws  daese^  of  living  be- 
liriag  creatures  that  dvfptt  iu  our  irmlsf,  !eteq  ;tofci*~^^lledin^  and 

at  our  feet,.  Nay,  when  we  have  counted  tnill-  tniome  and  very  imperfect  plants  ; and  besides 
tons  pf  phinte  and  animate,  which  we  Int^o  thow,  curtain  creatures  that  $tami,  as  it  were, 
dotrly  and  pafo folly  learned  to  know,  we  hay*}  mi  the  feduudafy  iitfo  boiw^en  the  two  ktog- 
spokpn  as  but  of  a small  part  of  creattotb  aryl  hava  long been  a subject  of  eugei 

There . ii  another  world  ycl  at  our  *ul*\  .;<of  connVoitofi  among  the- Jejfrnoit  of  the  world* 
which,  ibt  thousands  of  ycarsf  taito  know  cck  ; The  perfect,  oxT  perhaps,  Only  die  most 
thing  and  *u*yK?«t«d  sidthing,  and  which  everi  isf,  thru#  lattur  dwarf  ebiblrea  ^f  ibc 

now  is  to  most  of  us  t&  unknown  as  Mim  Cdn-  . wakw  w*ti3v  W;  ^lid.lTtatoowt-.  Thu  aatu- 
fiuent  K83  of  old  to  out  fathers  to  Europe*,  raltirtiwho  tim  di^xKennJ  theso  strange  beings 
Take  but  a drop  of  -xuwr  from  a zt&fnwwA  j*xd  were  forcibly  s*mrf;  by  the  sofyrhtog  facility 


continue  to  move  and  to  frolic.  OthetB  sail 
dpwiy  and  solemnly  about?  sa  if  to  -dark 
dreams*  now  forward,  now  backward  ^ or  they 
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water,  and  show  xio  preference  either  for  sweet  striking  variety  of  forms.  At  limes  p effteiU 

or  for  salt  wator,  Th*  merry  brook  aa  I the  sjxtoq*  U Hmes,  found 

thirty  oce$o  itbcmhd  with  them  alike-  They  to  figures, 

seem  to  bo  utterly  m*mjcubfo  to  any  initaenee  utterly  ovcuurrdiig  at!  our  ' fang^hemh^J<j&*u 

Of  elimato.  or'  geograpliipkr  jrioyid^n.  Most  of  about  ihe  Ho^tVf  btraob  ii#  applied  to  organic 

them  are'  upparamljr  at  random,  }x*fag&.  ^-jv  : y ;^;yv 

here  and  theft*.  Svfft*  may  Ire  said  to.  be,  tite  d The  so-colled  armor  or  ftitdy  shell  is  often 

man  himselfi  tmceo^mo  poll  tans.  They  Are  forcibly  yofhpres»ed  ami.  niarked  with  cRlwrate 

found  m i?vm  pinch  of  md,  wfajtberjr  adhere  aid?*.  These  some- 

with  teaching  affection  to  rocks  In  tho  Arctic  timss^saunU  stripy  a*dn 

ami  Antarctic  oceans,  or  luxuriate  in  the  akatfe  Hgure  J ; of  rief-stepfid  moehes,  as  inFigur>: 

of  an  exuberant,  tropical  vegetation .;  they  ^ 

dwell  amidst  eternal  frost  aWve  the  snow  Hru?  «S&xy 

of  Alps  and  Andes,  and  under  the  burning  kntt 

of  the  African  desert ; between  the  tiny  ttevtoi 

of  a pot-plant  in  onr  parlor,  and  high  itjoti  the 

ornament  c?f  a cathedral'*,  magnificent  ]tilfu^  - 

Nor  is  the  supposition  improhabi^  that  on  these 

minute  being*  depends  ultimately  for  its  <w 

htence  tiie  whole  of  the  animal  world  that  • 

swarm*  m the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  titeeau.  Vw"' ^ 

Truly,  a niujrt  striking  evidence  of  those  eternal 
bond*  t<y  which  ilia  Most  iligh  hinds  all  things 
earthly  to  $M&-\olbf3V  and  . . : . 

mk*ro*c50pic  plant  with  fcirms^  -,: /,..  Ti*?**  Uy.r  ■ . ■ . ■ 

of  animal  Ufe,  • • : af  Sgritint  oieganc*  and  tpotd 

'Small  £* these  tiny  buttery  ar*<  n d*6p  Of  i J 4^ U tp^to  Avt5r krfi Kn si) i>fr-  • Siwrti . te  the  triiugiikt' 
water  is, . <jt  course, ; atmndy  n large  T^kbfor  upccHuehvfou n d in  large numbers of  Msil^if/the 
sf^h'kU^  rUM ; &pd  JE*^l^6W?b«qr5^  in>ar^n  \ffr- 

whale  requires  ah  ocenn  for  hj*  hotue,  they  d re.  ^Vhiav'aod'jUi’ve  in  tbO  mod  and  Water 
rent eni  it  they  &nd  & d»w-f»*iWy  or  a mere  film  pstuaries  on  the  const.  of  Gfcot  Prifam.  ;:"li  ;te 
of  nrofsUoo  hrfvvef'r*  the  interstices  of  humid  called  the  * 4 Three ^ iV  'Tr^yf^^i 

*«&);  A 4j»£te  Xrubie  jtiKjt  of  .mtdk.tlay'  ia,  /rniwr  Ofthe  loftrnndXFighre.:?)w  ' ' 
ih«*refar<K  an  *artii && ^niililodv;^ :.'fti>4 'thfcsoitntr  : 1 ' ^ 

•ambnbt:of  tyfttef  >.p-w^y' ohk  ; ..  / ‘.V^  . ^ 

jAnmMon  after  auothce.  .•  •' ": 

' •consist  of  a shell,  fbrmed  of  twn.halyfi' which  $p 

close  upon  each  other  like  the  tN'O  valve*  of  h 
nms^cl  or  common  shell.  The**  platen  trn 

para . - «pn^L  • 

able-  symmetry.  Within  U iohml  the  lAuig 

part,  Ihe.' {wriahahie  roment?  of  U*c  tiny  reii  / • 

But  diatiks  m i he  solid  material  of  tfu;  laitcr  ’ *' 

the  house  long  survives  Um  as  ffuit.  i«.  nl- 

r»ost  insoluble  in  air  and  water,  arid  for  ng*s 

resists  all  nUenijita  at  ^ 

perhaps  the  only  point,  that  vi*i^ parses  these,  iy  delicate  lines  with  which  their  outer  licmse  is 
quaint,  tiny  beings  from  genaiiie  pUiiis ; no  adorned'  are  a.  furor  its.  test  for  the  of 

such  pure  Hint  in  rho  shapg  vl  ntmot  the  To  an  pnHtiary^ ~ii&rtor 

haring  been  found  in  any  |vfovine^  of  great  mfmf  tin*  ftUTf»c*3  appttftn*  cfnita  ^mbpth,  hiit  hn* 
vegetable  kiiigdom.  11  is  tmo ^ mill  khcpVK  r liigh^ r Rovers  ti^t  orto  fmtitfrn  U mm  ^nd 

that  almost  «r  11  grasses  /An tain  a iarga  pro}rtyrv  then  a whoW  host  of  Itnes  and  gr^cefnl  curves 
tioti  dT flnttY  riirth,  «o  rbat  the,  gigantic  bamlmo  In  other  rases  the  shells  are  round,  like  the 
ofien  shows  well-  i/.ed  lumps  of  glass,  culled  bucklers  of  she  nmnents,  with  tong  rays  enjana- 
te&r«/dr*  in  its  huge  reedn,  and  that  even  the  ting  from  a.  cdmmrrn  ecnfr.%.  mul  here  and  .dtere 
tallest  of  wtr  Norihpni  gra^sr^f  when  Imrned  utlonied  if*  IveaUVifel  line^  viidi  iittlc  knob*  and 
umter  favorable  tiiTumstanue^  will  leave  be-  protuberance?  (Fignre^  4 arai  a), 
hiavi  them  oonstdrrablff  nooses  of  glas».'  But  Tl#o>e  tiiht  «rr  lewcthy  nr  spindle^liapcd,  like 
t:ii*  iimt  afwers,  dur?Ug  lilK.  only  in  the  cells.  th?j  ‘Muffle  BotiKa**  f .V«wy;/ir).  nluch  we;  i&rii 
of  the  surface, 'in  the  f^rm  nt #rn{ea  flrid  gry^Br  in  afmndiluc.e  in  nil  Braguant  wallers,  sluow,  be- 
ilorej  hitAve^'er,  dint  is  not  mtrr^Jy  ^n  excn^-  sides  tjtesc  markings,  in  the  middle  a hnwid, 
ceucc  and  & stjperduoa>  pitrt  o?f  the  tmbstnticc,  Jetigthy  «trip^  which  ..Ehreitherg, ' who  cinint« 
whmh  nature  rectus  to  be  aux/ou?  U>  throw  them  as  animals,  cousidots  at  an  ojwn  &i  nairas 
hut  the  very  sum  and  *t» bounce  of.  the  whole  of  the  U4y,  In  the  e^nitfe  of  this  tfripe  many 
being,  Xx  aawimcA,  a bt-imuful  atul  j b»-va  f>n  tsxch  aide  a round  little  rising  whkkt 
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*fLUU£  &tkksK  ( iJucU/uriti)^  which  ia  nn\t  rery 
coTLunonly  given  lit  rim  whrilfe  ran*.  They  tuv> 
cue  of  tire  most  jj|iduly-feprea*4  mVs  of  rift  mi- 
croscopic kingdom .$  *rveu  in  pQtrid^nUrjr;  ^herv. 
no  qth^r  lift  cab  exist,  there  dwells  4 riftlW 

. \ . 1 i ,*  /.  .•»  1 '•  . 1 f 1 . • * - i 


these  indestructible  beings,  fu i>g«s-sbafed  and 
colorless. 

They  are  most  partial,  however,.  to  iU;  alifite 
and  mire  of  stoguant  watery  *i»i4  i here  often 
dwell  iu  such  abounding  masses  that  the  ground 
be  covered  with  a dark-brown  sub- 
*j#n'co  almost  itn  inch  thicks  which  consists  of 
incalculable  millions- 


Afqftt  humn^  ob^,  such 
aa  we  find  i«  swamps,  ditches,  end  gardens, 
al«uands  with  the  liny  beings,  and  each  rnrftty 
of  soil  b apt  to  produce  its  own  kind  of  Stick?/' 
They  frollu  alftui  ihp  deti#ft;.ylMle. 

roots.  Of  gtadt  huft  in  ifce  iitiy 
soil  that  adhto;  to  ifjs  forest#  Of  of  t# 

mouM-t^vxriul  Their  *heiU  may  be 

literally  suid  to  .be  ubujuudha,  for  as  n o clement 
.ha* ; the  fKiWcr  to  sftauoy  them,  their  armor 
jraay  stiUb^  ftuud  >Vhm  rite  inhabitants  bavo 
long;  siuen  ceased  to  exist.  Natu rally  compelled 
to  live  in  water  as  their  appropriate  home,  these 
microscopic  creatures  posses#  the  almost  mirae- 
tildus  j/pwer  txj  be  dried  into  nearly  impalpable 
Just  uod  yet  not  to  die-  They  seem  only  to 
slumber  for  a while,  and  to  suspend  till  fane-* 
tion-s  of  life , for,  years  or  centuries  later,  when 
in  a cloud  <>C  duut  they  full  upoh  w&tei:  or  moist 
they  suddenly  AWaks  *mm  mope*  and  con- 
tinue ft  live  and  to  lift  m beftr*. 
Thus  they  ttfeo  trivial/ of 
the  wind,  and  dwydl  orp  lofty  tower*  and  fifth 
beetling  roolft.  w hem  1 he  earth  equlii  not  have 
been  tarried  except  b/  n ftmfft&t  -pt  4 whirl* 
wind. 

Other  members  of  Ifie  mine  family  armn $g 
Otenntejvns  In  more  artistic  hues.  Such  Is  the 
beautiful,  circular  form  of  a Ihawm  (Figure  M)t 
which  luxuriates  id  the  eftur  waters  6f  the 
mounted n brook*  near  West  I’biwk  It  4«  of 
them  that  T’toteftsor  Bailcy-^tbttn  whom  few 
nuturalists  have  taught  ha  mvire  of  the  wondrous 
World  of  thc  rnim«cope---^ay*:  “The  bottoms 
are  literally  covered  the  first  warm  days  df 
spring  with  a ferrapinuus-cdiorcii  mucus  mat- 
ter about  a quartet  of  an  well  thick,  which,  on 
exn in i nation  v prove*  to  be  filled  with  millions  nnd 
million*  of  these  dxqmsi  tof  r -bean riftl  siliceous 


as  the  wlvoft  am*pr  ilTfansparenr,  appears  te 
the  eye  *t  fim  sight  m opemu^  Ehtott 
berg;  n$C  a matter  t*f  1 ’burse, 


calk  one  trf  them 
ttic  uidtr^h  among  thw  rite 


TWua*  B.  - r 

great  botanist  Schkrideti,  sec  in  them  only  mich 
liriie  apertures,  used  ftt  hreathing1  as  arc  found 
fev  kime^  all  plants  This  is  very  distinctly 
to  the  scrolled  Gtoett  Boat’*  (Abf  ic«/a 
a ciwpftah  inlmbiUnt >sf  our 
Yk  ' waters  ('Ei’g¥ir#.k}i': 

The  oddest  raerotersr  oft  his  singular 
race  appear  Imt  very  rarely  ahme  and 
IS  ||  uhptoftcftd^  they  hsye  tbj^/ora*  of 
B9  St-’  foun «1  liirie  disks,  u u4 * food V#f  j wesfi * 
Apj[  ' rijg  their  ■ larger  sur-  • • ■ / ;4*-:  : 

O faces  close  upon  each 
T’vf  M ‘tlier.  ar.fi!  they  ft nn  / 

fSffim  long,  riender  Stave?, 
r\IP&rr4  then  puns,  t>oand.  w/sy^ 
9pS%l  together  we  know  n<4  :^1  g# 

Iu.mv,  vc.  1th  srnmge  joint  . 

MhS  through  their  ill- 

cjmn  mi Hutive ocean. 

is  the  fc^si]  form  (Fig- 
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pedantic  manner  of  tak- 
ing exercise.  Like  the 
pendulum  of  a clock,  the 
tiny  boats  go  forward  and 
backward  once  every  six 
or  eight  seconds,  and  so 
on,  without  ceasing,  un- 
til the  moment  of  death. 
Then  again  the  motion  is 
smooth  and  even,  and  all 
the  tiny  parts  of  a BadU 
laria  will  slide  over  each 
other  in  one  direction, 
until  they  look  as  if  they 
were  all  to  break  into 
pieces,  and  then  they  slide  slowly  back  again,  re- 
peating this  alternate  movement  at  regular  in- 
tervals (Fig.  13).  At  other  times,  thousands  of 


Figuke  13. 

these  tiny  vessels  may  be  seen  down  in  the 
depth  of  a drop  of  water,  slowly  steering  in 
all  directions  of  the  compass.  After  a while 
they  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  making, 
without  difficulty,  their  bow  the  stern,  they  re- 
trace their  steps.  Like  the  haunted  spectre- 
ship  of  the  Flying  Dutchman , they  show  nei- 
ther sail  nor  rudder,  and  yet  they  glide  along 
in  the  clear  fluid  with  steady  progress.  Their 
motions  are  slow  but  energetic,  and  often  a di- 
minutive boat  is  seen  to  strand  upon  a hard- 
ly visible  grain  of  sand.  But  the  brave  ship  is 
not  wrecked  upon  the  formidable  reef ; another 
effort,  and  it  sails  onward  majestically,  dragging 
the  whole  little  sand  bank  in  its  wake.  Their 
motive  power  is  yet  unknown,  and  has  so  far 
defied  the  most  careful  researches  of  the  best 
instruments.  Even  to  float  thus  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  would  seem  to  require  no 
inconsiderable  power,  as  they  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  stone ; and  surely  it  would  puzzle  hu- 
man ingenuity  not  a little  to  float  a heavy  mill- 
stone down  a river!  That  they  possess,  how- 
ever, mysterious,  marvelous  powers  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  The  Little  Sticks,  espe- 
cially, attract  each  other  by  some  inexplicable 
affinity  from  afar.  When  they  approach  each 
other,  one  comes  gliding  gently  down,  and  lies 
snugly  alongside  of  the  other.  Thus  they  sail 
for  a while,  in  sweet  communion,  and  with  slow, 
solemn  motion,  to  and  fro,  and  then,  as  with  an 
effort,  they  part  again  and  know  each  other  no 
more.  What  strange  and  wonderful  dramas 
are  yet  in  store  for  us  in  a single  drop  of  water! 
Some  naturalists  call  this  power  magnetic,  and 
mention,  in  support  of  their  theory,  that  tiny 


grains  of  sand,  hardly  perceptible  even  to  the 
well-armed  eye,  are  in  like  manner  attracted 
by  these  magic  boats,  and  then  may  be  seen 
racing  up  and  down  their  smooth  sides,  as  if 
they  were  life-endowed. 

The  body,  or  substance,  within  the  transpar- 
ent armor  consists  of  a clear,  colorless  fluid, 
which  only  at  times  assumes  a brownish,  green- 
ish, or  reddish  tinge.  In  it  are  generally  found 
swimming  numerous  tiny  grains  of  Chlorophyll 
— the  substance  which  gives  to  all  plants  their 
green  color — a few  drops  of  red  oil,  and  a small 
quantity  of  dissolved  iron.  Those  who  con- 
sider the  Little  Sticks  animals,  look  upon  the 
bright  marks  of  the  oil  as  the  openings  of  their 
favorites,  and  discern,  besides,  feet  and  a stom- 
ach— in  some  even  an  ovarium.  But  no  trace  of 
an  inner  organization  has,  as  yet,  been  discov- 
ered, which  causes  the 
reluctance  of  most  nat- 
uralists to  admit  them 
within  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

To  the  naked  eye  no- 
thing appears  simpler 
than  to  distinguish  a 
plant  from  an  animal. 
The  two  have  apparent- 
ly nothing  in  common. 
What  can  be  farther  apart  than  a lion  and  a 
palm-tree,  a nightingale  and  a fern  ? But  the 
less  superficial  observer  will  soon  be  made  aware 
that  the  question  is  not  so  simple  after  all.  He 
need  only  listen  to  the  debates,  and  read  the 
accounts  of  the  long  and  bitter  warfare  waged 
between  botanists  and  zoologists  as  to  the  lim- 
its of  their  respective  kingdoms.  There  is  al- 
ways some  province  lying  near  the  borders 
which  is  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  hardly  is 
peace  concluded  in  the  West  when  war  breaks 
out  anew  in  the  East.  Like  insatiable  conquer- 
ors, some  naturalists  indulge  every  now  and 
then  in  razzias  and  genuine  filibustering  inva- 
sions into  their  neighbor’s  land,  and  the  botan- 
ist is  sure  to  claim  all  doubtful  forms  as  plants, 
for  which  the  zoologist  as  jealously  demands 
citizenship  ;n  the  animal  kingdom.  Many  parts 
of  this  border-country  have  been  taken  and  re- 
taken, and  their  inhabitants  transferred  with  no 
more  ceremony  than  if  they  had  been  children 
of  unfortunate,  thrice-divided  Poland.  The 
botanists  have,  however,  of  late,  acquired  a great 
reputation  for  superior  skill  in  establishing  their 
claims,  and  so  it  has  also  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Sticks.  “They  transfer  every  thing 
into  what  they  love  best,”  said  Fontenelle;  and 
how  true  this  is  yet  may  be  seen  from  their  war 
about  Polyps. 

Little  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  the 
impression  was  almost  universal,  that  the  three 
great  kingdoms — the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral — all  met  together  in  the  world  of  Pol- 
yps. Soon  after,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
first  and  admitted  as  genuine  plants,  because 
they  were  found  to  possess  roots,  stems,  branch- 
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es,  and  flowers ! But  when  the  celebrated  Car- 
olini  discovered  that  the  so-called  blossoms  of 
the  corals  were  nothing  less  than  living  animals, 
whose  skeleton  was  the  mineral  substance  of  the 
Polyp,  the  great  Reaumur  thought  it  both  pru- 
dent and  charitable  to  withhold  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  daring  assertion  in  his  official  re- 
port to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  feared  to 
devote  it  forever  to  scorn  and  derision  1 Since 
the  Polyps  have  been  irrevocably  naturalized  as 
living  animals,  this  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
skeptic. 

The  war  has,  however,  only  ceased  there  to 
recommence  in  the  microscopic  world  of  Infu- 
soria and  Alga;  where  it  has  lately  broken  out 
with  increased  violence.  Now  the  great  battle 
is  fought,  like  many  a war  among  men,  for  a 
cause  so  small  that  it  escapes  altogether  the  eye 
of  the  multitude.  The  size  of  these  “Little 
Sticks”  is  so  minute,  their  nature  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  their  habits  are  so  very  eccentric,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  judged  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  standards.  While  the  fact  of 
their  receiving  nutriment  is  violently  contested, 
all  disputants  acknowledge  without  contest  the 
presence  of  Chlorophyll , a substance  which  as 
yet  has  been  found  nowhere  on  earth  except  in 
plants.  Hence  the  greater  weight  of  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  consider  these  tiny  citizens  of 
a drop  of  water  as  simple  A Iga.  There  is  no- 
thing in  their  whole  structure,  all  beautiful  and 
varied  as  it  is,  that  distinguishes  them  from  the 
simplest  plants ; they  have  no  mouths,  they  have 
not  been  seen  to  take  food.  The  little  grains 
which  Ehrenberg  thought  movable  feet,  have 
since  been  discovered  to  be  only  bubbles  of  wa- 
ter, as  they  are  formed  in  all  vegetable  cells 
from  the  thicker  sap.  In  being  thus  reduced  to 
the  humbler  position  of  plants,  they  lose  by  no 
means  the  right  to  move  about  as  merrily  as 
they  choose,  for  certain  parts  of  plants  also,  it 
is  now  well  known,  enjoy  this  high  privilege. 
Mosses  especially,  ferns,  and  other  flowerlcss 
plants,  have  vagabond  sporules  and  seed-vessels, 
which  roam  about  with  apparent  zeal  and  zest. 
An  arbitrary  power  of  motion  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  claimed  as  an  exclusive  right  enjoyed 
by  the  animal  kingdom  only.  Countless  Algae , 
also,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
light,  move  in  like  arbitrary  manner ; and  some 
of  the  lower  forms  above  mentioned  even  love  to 
creep  up,  without  visible  cause,  the  sides  of  glass 
jars  in  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  can  the  peculiar  mode  of  propagation — 
or  rather  multiplication — of  these  Diatoms  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  against  their  vegetable 
nature.  They  divide,  it  is  true,  like  other  gen- 
uine Infusoria  ; but  precisely  the  same  process 
is  found  also  in  a large  variety  of  low’er  Algae . 
Each  individual  splits,  at  the  proper  time,  into 
two  halves,  of  which  each  is  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  the  full  and  complete  shape  of 
the  mother.  Their  childhood  lasts  but  a few 
minutes  ; then  they  are  full-grown,  and  able  by 
the  same  magic  charm  to  change  each  half  of 
their  body  into  a whole.  Hence  the  increase 


of  these  tiny  atoms  is  truly  prodigious,  and  soon 
surpasses  all  calculation.  At  the  twentieth  di- 
vision, the  progeny  of  a single  individual  amounts 
already  to  half  a million,  and  as  each  hour  may 
witness  at  least  one  such  division,  he  will,  in 
forty-eight  hours,  count  his  children  by  bill- 
ions! 

Thus  only  was  it  possible  for  such  invisible 
beings,  w hen  their  hosts  had  died  in  an  instant, 
to  form  layers  of  twenty  feet  depth  on  our  own 
continent,  and  masses  of  far  more  gigantic  pro- 
portions in  Europe.  Tiny,  microscopic  beings 
as  they  are,  these  “Little  Sticks”  have  dimin- 
ished, year  after  year,  the  depth  of  important 
channels,  and  blocked  up  many  a harbor.  The 
outlawed  plants  have  formed  the  foundation  on 
which  many  a great  city  is  resting.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  capital  of  Prussia.  For  years  and 
for  ages  its  citizens  had  lived  in  fancied  security 
and  careless  confidence,  w hen  at  last  the  slow 
sinking  of  houses  and  of  whole  rows  of  buildings 
excited  their  serious  fears.  Men  of  science  were 
appealed  to ; they  examined  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon, and,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all, 
it  was  found  that  the  reputed  solid  earth  and 
gravel  were  but  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
remnants — the  bones  of  myriads  of  “Little 
Sticks.” 


THE  ASSASSIN  OF  SOCIETY. 

“Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body." 

I AM  not  going  to  preach  a sermon,  though  I 
might  with  a good  grace,  but  only  to  tell  a 
story — a story  that  will  possibly  find  more  than 
one  echo  in  the  consciousness  or  the  memory  of 
my  readers.  I was  looking  over  the  new  spaper 
yesterday,  and  I read  three  murders,  arrayed  in 
due  horror  one  after  another,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  catalogue  a few  moral  remarks  from  the  ed- 
itor, on  the  “increasing  crime  of  our  beloved 
country.”  Hollingsworth  took  the  paper  from 
my  hand,  his  brow  beetled  more  heavily  at  the 
black  record. 

“When  will  there  be  an  end  to  murder ?” 
said  he,  in  a deep,  indignant  tone ; and  far 
away,  from  the  depths  of  a haunted  river,  the 
voice  of  Zenobia  echoed  “Murder.”  I heard 
it. 

We  are  all  well  read  on  the  subject  of  assas- 
sins ; every  man  among  us  has  thrilled  with  hor- 
ror at  the  tale  of  their  cold,  creeping  death- 
grasp,  and  the  horrible  dread  of  the  victim,  who 
knows  not  what  power  that  is  which  blinds  be- 
fore it  strangles  him.  The  very  pinafored  lad 
at  school  slinks  to  bed  with  the  grim  visage  of  a 
Thug  at  his  elbow,  and  dreams  of  Indian  mon- 
sters and  a Madras-cloth,  till  he  wakes  strug- 
gling- 

But  it  is  not  till  life  has  opened  its  dark  and 
unprophesied  tracks,  and  evolved  its  fearful  mys- 
teries with  relentless  progress  to  the  growing 
soul  of  manhood,  that  we  learn  to  recognize  the 
assassin  of  Oriental  history  reproduced  in  Occi- 
dental reality ; the  Thug  without  his  turban  and 
girdle,  made  respectable  and  gentlemanly  with 
broadcloth  and  satin,  his  murderous  eye  soften- 
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ed  to  feline  loveliness,  his  thin  lip  curled  with 
the  honeyed  sarcasm  of  society,  or  the  tender 
deceit  of  affected  affection;  his  subtle  hands 
used  for  more  felonious  purpose  than  those  ex- 
pressive pressures  and  lingering  touches  that 
bribe  the  warder  of  many  a maiden  fortress  to 
betray  trust ; and  his  whole  exterior  an  embel- 
lishment and  amplification  of  his  prototype,  the 
black  and  slippery  Indian ; possibly  more  vail- 
ed, none  the  less  murderous. 

It  may  be  suggested  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  discover  the  {esthetic  side  of  every  thing, 
that  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  killed  scientifically ; 
to  be  assured  that  the  grip  of  the  long,  cold  fin- 
gers upon  one’s  vital  breath  is  only  a love-grasp ; 
that  the  dagger  is  gold,  and  a pen  at  that.  But 
I am  one  of  those  literalists  who  hold  that  mur- 
der is  murder,  whether  the  club  of  Cain  or  the 
sugared  poisons  of  Brinvilliers  be  the  overt  actor 
therein.  I think  the  same  chill  and  rebellious 
horror  assailed  both  victims ; the  same  plunge 
into  eternity  shuddered  on  the  brain  of  the  first 
and  last  dead  man;  there  is  no  evading  the 
deadliness  of  death,  nor  any  anaesthetic  agent 
that  arrests  the  mad  flight  of  a soul  forever  rent 
from  its  dear  habitation.  And  for  those  who 
are  also  literalists  I propose  to  draw  out  here  a 
little  etching,  as  it  were,  of  a Thug  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ; a highly  respectable  and  charm- 
ing person,  very  well  known  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Jones,  an  ornament  to  society,  an  excellent 
young  man,  and  a faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Grundy 
says.  I see  him  with  other  eyes — sable,  slip- 
pery, cruel ; and  so  shall  you,  amiable  literalist, 
if  you  will  have  patience. 

But  he  has  no  Eastern  name,  expressive  of 
palm-trees,  pagodas,  and  the  country  fence. 
His  fathers  before  him  were  citizens  of  a thriv- 
ing town ; and  when  I say  that  his  name  was 
George  Fanning,  I take  no  more  liberty  with  the 
truth  than  to  have  concealed  it  under  a synonym 
as  respectable  as  his  own,  and  as  uncharacteris- 
tic. 

I do  not  know  what  there  was  in  Mr.  Fan- 
ning to  make  him  noticeable,  and  yet  every  body 
noticed  him.  He  had  no  personal  attractions 
beyond  a good  figure  and  a peculiarly  expressive 
face ; but,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  our  modern 
mystics,  his  magnetism  was  exceeding  power- 
ful ; he  could  not  enter  a room  without  infus- 
ing into  the  dullest  circle  a sense  of  present  per- 
sonality ; he  could  not  speak  without  drawing 
aside  the  attention  of  all  who  came  within  his 
sphere  of  sound  from  their  own  occupation,  how- 
ever absorbing ; he  could  not  express  an  opinion 
without  its  falling,  as  if  by  a superior  weight  of 
its  own,  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  there- 
after, perhaps,  to  be  rejected,  but  on  its  recep- 
tion never  superficially  entertained.  Nor  could 
he  fix  his  deep-set  eyes  long  upon  any  one,  that 
they  did  not  turn  and  regard  him  as  if  he  had 
uttered  their  name.  With  all  this  peculiar 
aura,  he  possessed  an  infinite  self-love  and  a con- 
centred will  that  bent  circumstances  like  reeds 
to  his  pleasure.  What  he  wanted  he  would 
have,  were  it  the  souls  of  men  to  do  him  service, 


or  the  hearts  of  women  to  give  him  amusement. 

Utterly  unscrupulous  in  his  selfishness,  utterly 
thoughtless  in  his  desires,  had  not  God  in  mercy 
exalted  his  intellectual  over  his  physical  nature, 
his  life  might  have  been  a record  of  headlong 
brutality,  meriting  that  characterization  of  the 
eighth  Henry,  too  well  known  for  repetition 
here. 

As  it  was,  that  portion  of  society  who  met 
him  only  in  social  existence  styled  him  pecu- 
liar ; his  friends  took  polite  oaths  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  underrated;  the  mass  of  women 
feared  and  flattered  him,  a few  adored  him,  and 
fewer  still  despised  him. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  justice,  a virtue  not  un- 
essential even  in  a sketch,  to  detail  a few  of  the 
circumstances  which  in  some  measure  form  every 
man,  unless  a curiously  rare  power  of  nature 
moulds  them  to  itself.  George  Fanning  was 
an  orphan,  had  been  an  only  child,  had  lived 
till  his  majority  alone  with  his  grandfather — a 
haughty,  high-minded,  but  indulgent  guardian, 
and  a man  of  wealth,  with  but  this  one  legal 
heir.  So  George  had  expectations,  and  having 
studied  as  much  as  he  chose,  thereafter  divided 
his  time  between  reading,  traveling,  playing  at 
business,  and  flirting ; all  of  which  he  did  with 
a temporary  energy  at  once  victorious  and  sug- 
gestive. 

If  he  had  a favorite  pursuit  in  the  world,  it 
was  the  study  of  character,  in  which  he  consid- 
ered himself  skilled,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  gout  of  a medical  student  for  the 
grosser  experimentalities  of  dissection. 

This  pursuit,  so  fashionable  of  late  years, 
has,  strange  to  say,  a most  perilous  effect  upon 
the  human  mind ; it  is  as  if  the  mere  fact  of 
dabbling,  with  shameless  curiosity,  in  the  pre- 
cious secrets  of  other  souls,  hardened  and  made 
cruel  the  experimenter.  So  Nero  went  from 
killing  flies  to  frying  Christians.  “ Facile  de~ 
scensus /** 

However  this  maybe,  George  Fanning  brought 
his  penchant  into  society,  and  indulged  in  it 
with  no  remorse,  till  it  became  a systematic  ex- 
citement, and  one  he  would  no  more  dispense 
with  than  will  the  drunkard  with  his  morning 
dram. 

Singularly  enough  men  rarely  care  to  know 
the  characters  of  men  except  for  some  definite 
gain,  to  achieve  some  political  or  financial  pur- 
pose ; it  is  the  traits  of  women  into  which  they 
pry  with  that  unrelenting  inquisitiveness  sym- 
bolized and  made  immortal  by  Peeping  Tom  of 
Coventry ; it  is  the  vailed  and  sacred  cloister 
into  which  they  steal,  too  often  lighting  a match 
“ to  see  the  better  with,”  whose  sulphurous  va- 
pors stifle  the  odor  of  incense,  whose  red  glare 
extinguishes  the  holy  taper;  and  then,  having  . 
opened  the  shrine,  and  sat  down  in  it  to  see  how 
it  feels  when  one  is  an  idol,  they  walk  away  and 
the  altar  is  dark ! Heaven  may  forgive  them 
the  sacrilege,  but  we  doubt  it.  However,  they 
forgive  themselves. 

The  first  experiment  of  this  kind  that  Mr. 
Fanning  attempted  was  followed  by  no  results 
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that  led  to  the  Thug  revelation  of  after  years ; 
it  was  but  an  unsuccessful  experiment  that 
piqued  him  into  profounder  efforts.  In  that 
point  of  view  it  has  its  place  here. 

In  the  next  town  to  his  own  temporary  abode, 
lived  a brilliant  and  gay  young  girl,  called  La- 
vinia  Ford.  Captivated  by  her  pretty  and  bright- 
ly-tinted face,  Mr.  Fanning,  whose  business 
brought  him  to  Ayton  frequently,  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, devoted  himself  to  her  service,  drove 
her  in  his  carriage  to  pic-nics,  or  took  tete-h-tete 
excursions  by  sun  and  moonlight.  He  brought 
her  music,  and  went  shopping  with  her,  sent  her 
bouquets,  and  played  chess  with  her  by  the  hour, 
but  never  sank  the  plummet  of  his  observations 
down  below  a certain  depth.  For  the  best  of 
reasons — no  depth  was  there.  Lavinia  was  a 
gay,  good,  healthy  girl,  caring  no  more  for  him 
than  for  ten  other  young  men  in  her  circle.  Ut- 
terly insensitive,  his  magnetism  never  affected 
her ; equally  unsuspicious,  she  had  no  care  nor 
thought  about  his  attentions,  beyond  his  useful 
companionship ; and  one  day  told  him  very  cool- 
ly of  her  recent  engagement  to  a young  mer- 
chant of  Ayton,  continued  still  to  receive  and 
laugh  with  him,  and  in  due  time,  something  to 
his  surprise  at  her  cool  carelessness,  asked  him 
to  her  wedding. 

All  this  was  but  a prelude.  A host  of  tran- 
sient, watering-place,  and  ball-room  flirtations 
ripened  his  experience  before  the  next  and  first 
serious  exploit. 

Mary  Andrews  was  a girl  of  very  different 
character  from  Miss  Ford ; naturally  energetic, 
proud,  impulsive,  the  entire  life  of  her  parents 
daily  devoted  to  her  will  and  pleasure,  only  the 
strenuous  and  even  pressure  of  New  England 
social  forms  kept  her  in  proper  bounds,  checked 
her  quick  will  to  do  and  dare,  and  nursed  her 
self-reliance  into  a mighty  growth,  dangerous, 
because  undisciplined,  and  hidden  deep  in  her 
character,  beyond  the  sight  of  any  love-blind 
eyes  to  discern.  But  all  this  the  practiced  eye 
of  George  Fanning  did  discover.  And  in  pur- 
suance of  a certain  subtle  theory,  he  set  him- 
self to  work,  on  a plan  of  his  own,  to  develop 
and  strengthen  her  more  feminine  traits,  and 
sea  if  they  would  overbalance  the  growth  al- 
ready so  rank  and  deadly. 

Was  this,  then,  so  evil  an  intention  ? Pause 
a moment  kind  literalist  1 Have  you  a right  to 
open  my  desk  and  read  my  secret  papers,  in  or- 
der to  evolve  a certain  view  of  yours  about  my 
personal  experience  ? What  is  it  to  you  if  I 
have  loved  and  suffered  ? Were  either  love  or 
suffering  yours  ? George  Fanning  experiment- 
ed on  this  girl — had  he  a right  to  do  it  ? Did 
he  mean  to  educate  and  marry  her?  Never! 
he  was  only  a philosophic  inquirer.  So  he  ap- 
proached her  with  a seeming  delicacy  and  re- 
spect that  carried  the  outworks  of  her  pride  at 
the  first  oharge.  Then  began  a series  of  drives, 
walks,  and  twilight  conversations,  carried  on  with 
consummate  skill;  conversations  chiefly  turn- 
ing upon  herself,  fascinating  her  by  a sense  of 
appreciation  and  admiration  that  in  due  time 


softened  into  affection  and  tenderness — shall  I 
say  more  ? 

It  was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  this  spirited  and 
courageous  girl  to  be  understood  as  she  thought 
she  understood  herself ; to  be  admired  for  those 
traits  she  did  not  obtrude  and  only  half  believed 
she  possessed.  It  is  said,  not  untruly,  that  he 
who  praises  a woman  for  what  she  is  not,  and 
would  yet  like  to  be,  gains  his  point.  This 
George  Fanning  well  knew ; and  by  the  time 
Mary  found  or  imagined  that  he  believed  her 
to  be  the  tenderest  and  most  gently  feminine  of 
women,  she  found  that  she  had  become  so — to 
him.  This  stage  of  affairs  was  not  disagreea- 
ble to  George ; he  had  not  committed  himself, 
nor  did  he  mean  to.  But  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
all  in  all  to  a proud  and  beautiful  girl  like  Mary 
Andrews ; sweet  to  hear  the  haughty  voice  soften 
for  him  alone ; the  clear  hawk’s  eye  droop  and 
glisten  at  his  look  ; the  eager  step  hesitate,  and 
the  untamed  will  bend  itself  like  a willow-wand 
before  a glance  or  a sound,  apprehended  by  her 
as  only  love  apprehends. 

Now  Mary  Andrews  had  no  atom  of  this 
world's  wisdom.  She  accepted  in  the  most  in- 
fantile simpleness  all  the  devotion  daily  offered 
to  her  by  Mr.  Fanning,  taking  it  for  a bona  fide 
love  affair;  trembling  with  fond  timidity  at  every 
word  he  uttered,  lest  it  should  be  the  word  she 
dreaded  yet  longed  to  hear,  and  giving  her  soul 
into  his  hands  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  an 
honest  man.  Where  were  her  parents  ? Blessed 
American  parents  1 They  let  their  child  alone ; 
they  let  her  have  her  way.  This  strength  and 
experience  of  seventeen  years! — this  cool  and 
clear  judgment  of  an  impulsive  school-girl ! — this 
diplomatist e,  who  had  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  gathered  in  six  months  of  society ! — was 
left  to  fight  her  way,  aided  by  no  wise  and  ten- 
der mother,  no  shadow  of  matronly  presence  and 
guidance,  no  father  to  perceive  and  repress  her 
wild  will,  to  resent  her  injuries  and  defend  her 
weakness.  One  was  busy  with  her  household, 
the  other  with  his  merchandise ; and  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  America  for  parents  to  bore  their 
daughters,  or  their  daughters’  friends  with  their 
society  and  supervision.  We  never  do  such 
things  in  the  “ best  society” — never! 

So  the  matter  went  on,  till  people  began  to 
talk  of  Miss  Andrews  and  Mr.  Fanning  in  a way 
rather  compromising  to  the  latter’s  intentions, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  his  liking.  He  be- 
gan, too,  to  tire  of  his  long  studies,  and  at 
length  to  perceive  that  he  might  have  been  a 
little  incautious.  He  must  cool  off.  So  the 
rides  and  drives  intermitted,  the  conversations 
flagged,  his  business  down  town  flourished  and 
engrossed  him.  And  Mary  ? She  doubted  no- 
thing at  first,  but  only  waited  in  tender  patience 
for  a better  day.  Ah ! day  that  never  comes 
— halcyon  to-morrow ! 

After  a time  she  knew  it  was  in  rain,  and 
her  whole  soul  rebelled.  No  one  knew  if  the 
suffered.  She  was  more  gay  than  ever,  ex- 
cept that  for  many  weeks  she  tried  all  her  little 
arts — too  artless  for  that  name — to  bring  her 
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lover  to  his  old  place ; and  tried  of  course  with 
no  results.  / 

At  last,  maddened  by  the  coolness  of  this 
student,  who,  having  learnt  his  lesson,  threw 
the  book  away,  she  determined  in  an  evil  hour 
to  sting  the  cold  love,  as  you  pierce  a dead 
body  to  see  if  it  be  in  truth  dead.  She  began 
ta  flirt  with  Dr.  Waters — a fool,  and  a boy. 
But  Mary  was  a sad  bungler  at  flirting ; it  was 
not  her  vocation ; and  the  desperate  passion 
that  impelled  her 'recoiled  without  her  concur- 
rence upon  the  poor  object  she  chose  for  her 
experiment;  he  offered  himself  to  her  in  so 
brief  a time  that  she  was  for  a moment  dumb 
with  surprise  as  well  as  terror,  and  said  “Yes,” 
from  a frenzied  impulse  to  rouse  George  Fan- 
ning by  the  acutest  test  of  a lover’s  truth.  Poor 
Mary ! poor,  bruised  little  bird ! flying  so  vain- 
ly against  that  inexorable  sheet  of  glass ! Better 
have  died  quietly!  Mr.  Fanning  called  at  an 
early  day  to  congratulate  her  on  her  engage- 
ment, to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  profound 
friendship,  and  to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Wa- 
ters, who  beamed  upon  him  from  his  fool’s  para- 
dise like  a happy  calf.  Mary’s  face  and  heart 
hardened.  She  married  the  man  she  accepted 
and  hated,  and  the  man  she  loved  was  her 
groomsman. 

The  good  people  of  Harrington  pointed  com- 
placently to  this  as  a triumph  of  Platonic 
friendship,  and  all  the  young  ladies  admired 
George  Fanning  more  than  ever. 

Mary  Waters  went  to  the  West  with  her  hus- 
band. Her  utterly  undisciplined  mind  and 
wretched  heart  bore  in  themselves  the  elements 
of  tragedy.  When,  in  two  brief  years,  her  story 
ended  in  shame  and  sin,  a forsaken  infant,  and 
a deceived  husband — when  the  relentless  after- 
years brought  a sequel  to  the  story  of  deeper 
degradation,  and  a death  of  misery  and  de- 
spair, did  George  Fanning  hear  a small  voice 
that  said  “Where  is  thy  brother?”  Not  he! 
pleasanter  sounds  filled  his  ear;  he  put  on  a 
serious  face  and  said,  “Ah!  poor  girl!  she 
was  always  sadly  impulsive ; but  she  had  fine 
traits.” 

After  this  affair  was  off  his  hands,  our  Thug 
went  on  his  way  with  new  skill,  and  in  a few 
months  was  utterly  devoted  to  a little  fair- 
haired  beauty  of  fifteen.  Julia  Clay  was  a child 
in  mind  and  years — a simple,  loving,  grateful 
ehild ; her  extreme  loveliness  of  person  ; the 
fragile  grace  of  her  delicate  figure  ; the  arch 
of  her  pure  brow,  above  the  heaven-blue  eyes ; 
her  calm,  infantile  mouth  ; her  passionless, 
sculpture-like  contour,  all  had  a new  and  inex- 
pressible charm  for  George  Fanning,  so  lately 
tnnuyt  of  his  wild  brunette  and  her  fiery  traits. 
To  approach  Julia  Clay  was  also  a matter  of 
no  difficulty — it  was  but  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion, to  carry  her  books  from  school,  to  drop 
one  in  a hopelessly-deep  gutter,  and  ask  leave 
to  replace  it  in  time  for  her  studies ; that  im- 
plied a call  the  same  evening,  and  that  first 
step  cost  only,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  price 
of  an  Italian  grammar.  After  this  his  course 


was  all  plain.  He  helped  her  in  the  most  diffi  - 
cult  of  her  lessons  with  an  ease  incredible ; he 
taught  her  a thousand  things,  lent  her  books, 
inspired  her  with  a love  of  literature  in  its  light- 
er and  more  graceful  walks,  and  fed  her  dreams 
with  tender  and  imaginative  poetry,  till  she  re- 
garded him  as  the  essence  of  all  manliness  and 
nobility.  And  when,  by  degrees  quite  imper- 
ceptible, he  laid  aside  the  preceptive  tone  and 
became  more  and  more  devoted  and  earnest — 
when  she  learnt  to  receive  from  him  the  gifts 
and  caresses  of  affection,  the  change  in  her 
heart  was,  even  to  her  half-conscious  percep- 
tion, a real  pang  of  joy,  to  find  her  angel  a hu- 
man lover. 

Yet  he  had  not  spoken  one  smallest  word  of 
love ; he  frequented  the  house  on  pretext  of 
giving  her  German  lessons,  and  cautiously 
avoided  showing  her  the  least  affection  or  inti- 
macy before  a third  person.  Our  friend  was 
a man  of  great  caution ; he  never  committed 
himself;  his  notes  of  inquiry  and  advice  to 
Julia  were  sedulously  friendly  and  cool ; his 
manner  to  her  in  society  of  the  same  nature ; 
the  keenest  observer  could  discern  nothing  be- 
yond. And  if  people  of  experience  smiled  a 
little  at  George  Fanning’s  devotion  to  his  open- 
ly-avowed theory  of  Platonic  friendship,  the 
greater  number  admired  the  goodness  and  in- 
tegrity of  a young  man  who  could  be  so  safely 
trusted,  so  calmly  loved,  so  surely  confided  in. 
Behind  the  scenes,  alone  with  Julia,  he  wore 
another  face — tender,  demonstrative,  gentle; 
the  looks,  the  manner,  the  action,  even  the  lan- 
guage of  a lover,  fed  with  angels’  food  her  sim- 
ple, happy  heart.  She  developed  like  a sum- 
mer flower  in  the  sunshine : a faint  tinge  of  rose 
illumined  her  cheek ; a tiny  dimple  deepened 
there  day  by  day;  her  lips  wore  the  crimson 
of  higher  health ; and  her  pure  eyes  darkened 
and  drooped  their  long  brown  lashes  with  a 
sweet  and  touching  consciousness.  All  this 
Mr.  Fanning  watched  with  the  eye  of  a keen 
anatomist.  It  was  getting  near  time  to  stifle 
the  unwary  victim ; he  must  find  means  for  the 
deed. 

Gradually  he  led  their  conversations  to  the 
subject  of  friendship — somewhat  tame  to  us  who 
know  the  world  and  hare  weighed  its  friendli- 
ness, but  the  most  fascinating  of  all  subjects  to 
the  apprehensive,  sensitive  mind  of  a young  girl 
who  knows  nothing.  But  J ulia  Clay’s  preceptor 
was  a skillful  diplomatist ; he  painted  friend- 
ship to  her  as  Bhe  wished  to  believe  in  it — a 
vailed  Cupid ; and  then,  by  a thousand  subtle 
allusions  and  illustrations,  conveyed  to  her  the 
idea  he  intended.  Without  going  through  the 
precise  terms  — without  saying  “I  am  your 
friend,  but  I am  not  in  love  with  you,  nor  ever 
shall  be” — he  printed  that  meaning  in  branded 
letters  upon  her  heart. 

At  first,  simple  as  she  was,  and  with  no  habit 
of  introversion,  she  did  not  understand  his  at- 
tempts in  the  least ; but  when  at  length  the  cold 
truth  nestled  where  his  image  had  been,  she 
yielded  utterly,  and  with  no  struggle,  to  the  d*- 
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stray  ing  knowledge.  If  Julia  Clay  had  possessed 
any  strength  of  character — if  genius,  talent,  even 
strong  sense  had  been  here,  she  would  have  re- 
covered or  recoiled  from  this  shock.  But  she 
was  only  a child,  literally  grieved  to  death, 
broken-spirited,  despairing.  Nor  were  her 
physical  powers  of  any  reactive  aid;  for  now 
the  disease  that  had  written  its  fatal  beauty  on 
her  transparent  face,  her  dreamy  blue  eyes,  her 
abundant  fair  hair,  silky  but  lustreless — the 
hidden  disorganization  that  made  her  manner 
so  exquisitely  gentle,  and  spread  such  calmness 
And  languor  about  every  motion — all  this,  con- 
trolled no  more  by  the  quenched  power  of  her 
will,  and  the  vivid  arterial  influence  of  happi- 
ness, developed  itself  in  a hopeless  form.  She 
had  taken  cold,  her  mother  said,  and  the  cold 
matured  rapidly  into  New  England’s  pestilence, 
a consumption.  Through  two  months  of  sum- 
mer, day  after  day,  she  grew  wan,  lovely,  spirit- 
ual, till  it  seemed  as  if  a soft  wind  might  have 
lifted  her 

“ As  a leaf,  a wave,  a cloud,** 

and  bore  her,  unchanged,  to  the  angels. 

At  last  her  death,  like  all  deaths,  was  sudden. 
She  had  not  asked  to  see  Mr.  Fanning ; she  did 
not  care  now.  Her  patient  nurses,  her  mother 
and  aunts,  spoke  of  her  with  quiet  tears  as  the 
most  unselfish,  unexacting  of  all  invalids ; she 
wanted  nothing,  expected  nothing,  but  hour  aft- 
er hour  lay  by  the  open  window  and  looked  at 
the  Bky;  till  one  hot  August  day,  rising  from 
her  pillow  in  a restless  effort  to  find  the  ease 
that  now  no  position  gave  her,  the  scarlet  tide 
of  life  poured  fast  from  her  lips,  she  drooped 
her  head  softly,  and  went  to  Heaven  with  a 
smile. 

George  Fanning  sent  a wreath  of  stainless 
roses  the  next  morning,  which  they  bound  about 
her  purer  brow ; also  he  went  to  her  funeral,  and 
standing  by  the  grave,  wore  an  expression  of 
profound  melancholy  that  was  becoming,  and  in 
good  taste.  The  next  day  he  betook  himself 
to  a fashionable  watering-place,  made  himself 
popular  by  his  attention  to  old  ladies,  and  sol- 
aced himself  by  tete-h-tctc  walks  and  drives 
with  the  three  prettiest  girls  there,  till  he  found 
out  they  were  none  of  them  any  thing  more  than 
pretty.  And  being  somewhat  weary  of  that 
style,  he  went  back  to  Harrington  and  cast  his 
eyes  about  for  another  “ friend.” 

Time  and  patience  would  alike  fail  were  I to 
enumerate  all  who  drooped  and  suffered  under 
his  experiments.  Fanny  Seaton,  the  laughing, 
sweet-tempered,  capricious,  country  girl,  on 
whose  steps  he  danced  attendance  till  she  was 
light-hearted  no  more;  but  impelled  by  that 
profound  principle  that  turns  the  heart  of  flesh 
to  stone  in  pursuance  of  duty,  she  saw  in  time 
the  influence  Mr.  Fanning  was  gaining  over  her, 
and  curbed  her  own  emotions  to  a forced  quiet, 
strengthening  them  by  giving  herself  into  the 
care  of  a true  and  noble  man,  whom  she  loved 
more  calmly  than  George  Fanning,  and  not  so 
blindly.  For  once,  love  came  more  truly  after 
marriage,  and  she  put  Mr.  Fanning  out  of  her 


thoughts  as  one  sets  aside  a broken  mould  of 
clay — “This  also  is  vanity.” 

After  her  came  a pensive  widow,  who  being 
herself  no  novice  in  the  gentle  art  of  heart-break- 
ing, tried  her  strength  against  our  friend  and 
broke  her  lance  in  the  trial ; but  avenged  herself 
thereafter  on  the  race  of  men  in  general,  and 
won  for  herself  an  Alexandrian  reputation.  She 
had  conquered  this  world,  and  it  is  not  to  “ears 
polite”  that  even  the  duped  and  jilted  lover  dare 
mention  another.  But  to  her  succeeded  a more 
serious  affair.  One  day  at  a quiet  picnic  party, 
Mr.  Fanning  was  introduced  to  Miss  Clarke. 
Nobody  wondered  at  his  asking  the  introduction, 
for  Esther  Clarke  was  a young  lady  of  no  com- 
mon order;  not  beautiful,  but  more  attractive 
than  most  beauties,  her  fine  head,  her  soft  yet 
keen  eyes,  her  noble  brow,  and  intellectual  ex- 
pression, a certain  wild  yet  simple  grace  of 
manner,  added  to  an  exquisitely  modulated 
voice,  attracted  our  friend  the  Thug,  and  in- 
duced him  to  ask  her  acquaintance.  Little 
speech  on  his  part  was  needed  to  continue  the 
conversation  his  approach  had  interrupted. 
Sparkling  with  wit,  flushed  with  the  exhilara- 
tion of  summer  air  and  genial  society,  Esther 
Clarke  shone  as  she  could  shine.  But  in  all  the 
words  that  dropped  from  her  lips  a few  of  utterly 
different  tenor  from  the  general  vein  attracted 
Mr.  Fanning,  and  led  him  to  believe  there  were 
yet  unfathomed  depths  of  love  and  devotion  in 
the  heart  of  this  woman,  who  passed  socially  for 
a diamond,  bright,  but  hard  and  cold.  Could 
he  see  so  fascinating  a vista  open  before  him 
and  decline  to  tread  it  ? Yet  he  felt  that  it  de- 
manded unusual  tact  to  effect  any  advance  in 
the  good  graces  of  a woman  neither  utterly  un- 
disciplined, nor  yet  a girl,  and  he  mused  so  pro- 
foundly that  for  once  his  features  expressed 
something  of  the  thoughts  within,  only  to  a pass- 
ing eye  the  expression  was  one  of  sadness  rather 
than  perplexity.  Some  light  speech  at  last  was 
flung  at  him  by  an  old  acquaintance,  and  look- 
ing up  he  discerned  Miss  Clarke’s  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  a look  of  surprise,  and  a lurking  gleam 
of  pity.  Now  the  problem  was  solved ! he  knew 
his  ground,  and  after  seeming  to  recover  him- 
self from  a painful  abstraction,  joined  in  the 
conversation  quietly,  and  before  long  contrived 
to  plan  a walk  up  the  mountain,  whose  shadow 
overlooked  the  oak  grove  where  the  party  had 
assembled.  Once  among  rocks  and  trees,  where 
there  was  room  for  no  more  than  two  abreast  on 
the  rough  path,  it  was  easy  to  attach  himself  to 
Miss  Clarke.  Easy  to  let  her  see  apparent  depths 
of  reserve,  grief,  and  distrust,  that  awoke  in  her 
true  and  sympathetic  nature  an  answer  of  pure 
appreciation  and  pity.  Esther  Clarke,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  was  cursed  or  blessed  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  genius,  and  while  she  gave 
her  whole  sympathy  to  others,  it  was  yet  a gift 
far  exceeding  their  need.  For  she  judged  their 
pain  by  her  own  power,  interpreted  their  ex- 
pressions by  her  own  feelings,  and  wasted  a 
priceless  esteem  and  effort  to  no  end.  This  she 
had  lived  long  enough  to  know  in  part,  but  as 
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her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fanning  after  that 
first  day  progressed  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his 
(Headships,  she  said  daily  to  herself  that  now 
she  had  found  a man  who  needed  her,  who  knew 
her,  who  felt  as  she  did.  Inexpressibly  sweet 
discovery ! so  long  she  had  lived,  careless  and 
cold  to  all  men,  simply  because  they  were  below 
her  level,  now  to  find  one,  not  indeed  of  her 
ideal  type,  but  still  a worshiper  at  the  same 
altars,  and — irresistible  plea  to  a woman’s  heart  1 
— a lonely  and  unhappy  man.  She  would  cre- 
ate a new  life  for  him  in  her  care  and  friend- 
ship ; she  would  teach  him  faith  in  man  and  in 
God ; she  would  vindicate  to  him  the  truth  and 
unselfishness  of  woman,  and  carry  out  nobly 
and  fully  her  ideal  of  a 44  double-natured”  friend- 
ship— that  fair  Platonic  wild-fire  that  illumines 
and  lures  so  many  wanderers  into  “ dark  places 
and  habitations  of  cruelty,”  or  wrecks  the  guile- 
less voyager  on  the  rocks  of  his  own  ignorant 
simplicity  and  nobleness ! 

So  thinking  of  all  this  day  after  day,  listen- 
ing for  his  step,  watching  or  recalling  the 
changes  of  his  expressive  face  for  some  proof 
that  her  self-instituted  mission  should  succeed, 
she  loved  him  as  such  women  love — once  and 
forever — with  all  the  depth  and  fervor  of  her 
soul,  the  lavish  tenderness  and  humility  of  her 
heart.  Mr.  Fanning  was  for  a time  more* fas- 
cinated than  ever  he  had  been  in  the  like  pur- 
suit : to  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  on 
the  verge  of  some  troubled  and  unwonted  state 
— almost  in  love ! The  man  recoiled  and  con- 
sidered. He  did  not  want  to  marry  Esther 
Clarke — he  was  not  ready  to  many.  Besides, 
these  superior  women  are  such  bores,  always  ex- 
pecting one  to  be  on  their  own  level,  making  one 
uncomfortable  with  their  devotion  and  extra 
goodness.  He  could  never  endure  that — neither 
the  exertion  nor  the  inevitable  comparison  were  to 
his  taste ; yet  she  interested  him  excessively.  He 
did  not  care  to  give  up  the  study.  A bright 
idea  came  to  his  aid — he  had  heard  of  “the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a new  affection,”  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  read  enough  of  that  dear  di- 
vine's works  to  receive  the  application.  But 
he  could  apply  for  himself.  Now  there  was  a 
lady  in  his  vicinity,  who  possessed  the  extra 
merit  of  being  Esther  Clarke’s  friend — a little 
West  Indian  belle,  proud,  fiery,  impatient,  pas- 
sionate, not  too  good  to  trouble  Mr.  Fanning’s 
conscience,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  Es- 
ther. 

Louise  Etoile  was  lovely,  after  the  Spanish 
manner;  her  black  eyes  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, languid  and  loveful,  were  yet  full  of  repressed 
fire  and  craft ; delicately-modeled  features,  lips 
where  pride  woke  and  passion  slept,  a cheek  and 
brow  of  stainless  and  translucent  white,  express- 
ive of  an  organization  strong  and  subtle,  and  a 
profusion  of  black  hair,  glossy  as  carved  ebony 
in  its  massive  waves  and  thick  curls ; all  these, 
united  with  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
world  that  makes  the  inexperience  of  some  wo- 
men more  than  able  to  cope  with  the  knowledge 
of  a practiced  belle,  made  Louise  Etoile  attract- 
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ive  enough  to  our  experimental  philosopher,  and 
would  have  ensnared  him  sooner  had  he  not 
been  fully  occupied  with  exploring  Esther 
Clarke’s  mind  and  heart,  and  thereby,  as  wo 
have  seen,  perilously  affecting  his  own  comfort, 
at  least  for  a time. 

The  new  exploration  was  quite  another  af- 
fair. Mr.  Fanning’s  first  advances  were  re- 
ceived with  cool  politeness  and  ill-concealed  re- 
luctance, yet  both  coldness  and  reluctance  were 
so  well  managed  as  to  convince  him  that  they 
proceeded  from  any  thing  but  dislike.  She 
knew  men  of  his  stamp  profoundly  enough  to 
know  that  a gift  they  receive  counts  for  no- 
thing beside  any  thing  they  conquer  or  earn ; 
that  for  them  the  purest  love,  the  most  unself- 
ish devotion,  becomes  worthless  from  the  hour 
its  passionate  generosity  is  shown  in  giving,  not 
in  receiving ; she  was  wise  in  her  generation, 
truly! 

As  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fanning  pro- 
gressed, from  time  to  time  this  girl,  who  showed 
hereelf  usually  proud  as  was  ever  unfallen  Lu- 
cifer, let  her  friend  perceive  glimpses  of  tender- 
ness, pity,  passion,  and  pure  nobleness  of  na- 
ture, which  excited  his  curiosity  to  its  height, 
and  at  once  tormented  and  bewitched  him  by 
the  beautiful  mockery  of  all  sentiment,  and  gay 
denial  of  any  sensitiveness,  which  invariably 
closed  the  casket  that  tantalized  him,  so  soon 
as  he  had  perceived  the  jewels  within. 

Louise  Etoile  no  more  believed  in  Platonic 
friendship  than  does  any  common-sense  man  or 
woman  of  this  nineteenth  century ; it  took  rank 
in  her  rational  mind  with  chivaliy,  Count  Cag- 
liostro,  Puritanism,  and  astrology.  Of  course 
men  and  women  are  meant  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men, brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives, 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  not  according  to  the 
ordinations  of  Providence  or  the  conventions  of 
society  that  people  should  forget  their  sex  and 
their  proprieties,  and  act  such  a miracle-play  as 
this  nonsensical  idea  of  a semi-angelic  friend- 
ship implies.  Besides,  who  ever  saw  such  a 
compact  turn  out  well  ? One  or  the  other  al- 
ways falls  in  love,  one  or  the  other  marriea 
somebody  else,  and  there  goes  your  friendship  L 
There  was  no  disputing  Mademoiselle  Etoile’a 
arguments ; yet  some  lurking  consciousness  that 
they  were  not  all  feminine  and  spiritual  prevent- 
ed her  from  obtruding  them  upon  Mr.  Fanning. 

But  she  kept  him  well  assured,  through  all  his 
devotion  and  her  caprice,  that  though  she  ac-‘ 
cepted  him  as  a friend,  she  never  felt  sure  he 
might  not  become  a lover,  and  a dangerous  one. 

Goethe  says  somewhere,  that  “ there  is  no  habit 
so  strong  that  it  can  hold  out  in  the  long  run 
against  the  representations  of  a man  of  talent  in 
whom  we  have  confidence and  assuredly,  in 
this  case  as  in  a thousand  others,  Goethe  was 
right,  even  substituting  “opinion^’  for  “habit.” 

The  idea  so  skillfully  kept  alive  in  Mr.  Fan- 
ning’s mind  at  length  rooted  itself  there  perma- 
nently, and  by  dint  of  hearing  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  loving  Louise  Etoile  he  learned  that 
he  did  love  her,  yet  with  so  gradual  a de- 
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scent  from  his  philosophy  that  others  knew  it  be* 
fore  he  did,  and  it  came  to  him  in  the  way  best 
oalculated  to  rivet  such  bonds — through  the  tor- 
tured heart  of  a woman. 

In  the  meantime  Esther  Clarke,  as  innocently 
unconscious  of  her  heart-beats  as  a child,  went 
on  loving  George  Panning  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portioned to  her  nature.  She  knew  that  she 
loved  him,  she  thought  he  could  not  help  loving 
her;  and  with  a sweet,  half-regretful  sigh  for  the 
lonely,  theoretical  friendship  that  had  struck  its 
colors  before  the  living,  rapturous  summons  of  a 
warm,  human  love,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  de- 
light of  ministering  to  his  comfort  in  the  thousand 
ways  love  knows — waiting  shyly,  but  securely, 
for  the  few  dear  words  only  needed  to  assure 
her  right  to  those  tender  speeches,  those  fond 
looks,  those  incessant  caresses,  that  justified  her 
love  to  her  own  consciousness,  and  would  just- 
ly have  done  so  had  the  words  never  been  spoken 
that  never  were ! 

Now,  when  first  her  friend  Louise  Etoile  be- 
gan to  know  and  like  Mr.  Fanning,  Esther  was 
glad,  truly  and  frankly  glad.  Blinded  by  her 
own  devotion  to  both,  she  saw  nothing  to  fear. 
Further  helpless  by  reason  of  the  warped  judg- 
ment that  tested  both  these  common  and  crafty 
people  by  her  own  rare  and  true  nature,  she 
drew  them  together  time  after  time ; and  when 
at  last  the  result  of  her  simplicity  was  apparent, 
that  little  but  old  serpent,  jealousy,  stung  her  to 
the  heart.  Here  was  a new  development  for 
our  assassin’s  study,  and  for  a time  a singularly 
interesting  one.  He  had  underrated  Esther 
Clarke's  emotional  power;  he  did  not  know 
what  tragic  life  slept  in  those  passions  yet  un- 
roused. Now  he  wag  edified  with  a spectacle ; 
and  as  one  may,  beside  the  whispering  surges 
of  the  Mediteranean,  at  a safe  distance  inspect 
Vesuvius  with  a lorgnette  and  pronounce  it 
“Very  fine,  really!” — so  a man  may  look  at  a 
woman  who  writhes  and  contends  with  the  deep- 
est anguish  of  her  heart,  and  smilingly  remark 
to  himself  that  he  “didn’t  think  it  was  in  her.” 
There  is  much  said  by  a certain  class  of  meta- 
physical speculators  about  the  low  and  selfish 
nature  of  jealousy,  and  there  are  no  doubt  per- 
sons to  whom  every  passion  that  infringes  or 
ever  has  infringed  upon  their  personal  quiet 
and  self-content  seems  low  and  selfish.  Like 
the  Grand  Turk  in  the  opera,  who,  rejecting  one 
favorite  Sultana  for  another,  exhorts  the  deso- 
late fair  one, 

“ Disai Dialer  vo«  peines* 

Respecter  mes  pl&isirs  I” 

Bat  jealousy  is  a rage  inseparable  from  any  but 
a “vapid,  vegetable  love,”  an  instinct  human 
or  fiendish  as  its  sufferer  shall  permit,  but  an 
integral  part  of  every  healthy  nature.  How- 
ever cold,  however  practical,  however  pure  may 
man  or  woman  be,  that  love  which  changes  the 
soul  more  utterly  than  any  other  mortal  power 
signs  it  also  with  the  fiery  cross  of  jealousy, 
sooner  or  later — like  the  aspic  that  did  Egypt 
good  service — to  sting  deeply,  if  not  always 
fatally.  There  was  neither  ice  nor  languor  in 


Esther  Clarice.  She  loved  *with  her  whole 
heart,  and  suffered  as  entirely.  She  saw  with 
that  painfully-acute  insight  which  only  jealousy 
gives  exactly  how  the  case  stood  between  Mr. 
Fanning  and  Mademoiselle  Etoile ; and  though 
he,  for  once  moved  by  her  bitter  pain  even 
through  his  egotism  to  a touch  of  pity,  essayed 
to  quiet  her  doubts  with  depreciations  of  Louise 
Etoile,  and  caresses  more  lavish  than  ever  for 
herself — still,  though  her  mind  believed  him, 
her  heart  ached  with  prophetic  consciousness  of 
the  truth.  In  this  painful  and  false  position  for 
Esther,  this  game  of  chess  between  her  two 
friends,  months  passed  away.  Still  fascinated 
by  Louise,  yet  retaining  self-possession  enough 
to  know  that  in  marrying  her  he  must  give  up, 
not  only  his  place  and  importance  in  female 
society,  but  also  the  love  of  Esther  Clarke, 
which  had  grown  necessary  to  his  pleasure  and 
amusement,  Mr.  Fanning  vibrated  uneasily  be- 
tween the  two — Esther  growing  paler  and  more 
wretched  day  by  day,  Louise  more  capricious 
and  exacting.  At  the  lucky  moment  stepped 
in  a circumstance,  most  blessed  or  most  hateful 
thing  as  the  case  may  be,  in  this  sufficiently 
opportune.  Mr.  Fanning’s  grandfather  died, 
and  left  a will,  constituting  George  his  heir,  on 
condition  that  he  married  before  he  was  thirty, 
and  took  his  beautiful  country  seat  as  a place 
of  residence.  Just  at  this  propitious  moment, 
in  some  of  those  inexplicable  ways  known  to 
such  women,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  social  pest, 
“a  mutual  Mend,”  Louise  Etoile  contrived, 
without  the  least  outward  compromise  of  her 
delicacy,  to  convince  Mr.  Fanning  that  she  was 
fatally  enamored  of  him ! What  man  has  not 
a weak  spot  ? Ilia  was  vanity  so  subtle  as  to  be 
unrecognized  by  the  world  or  himself,  yet  as  in- 
ordinate as  ever  disfigured  the  weakest  woman ; 
and  what  sweeter  food  could  vanity  ask  than  the 
adoration  of  a proud,  spoiled,  capricious  beauty? 
The  incense  recoiling  upon  the  acolyte,  the  giver 
became  the  receiver. 

Mr.  Fanning  was  conquered,  and,  in  due 
time,  an  adroit  little,  note  from  Louise  asked 
her  dear  Esther’s  congratulations  on  the  new 
joy  of  her  dearest  Mends.  This  pretty  assas- 
sination was  complete,  but  the  Thug  was  dis- 
armed in  the  act. 

It  is  not  for  eyes  less  cold  or  less  prying  than 
those  of  Mr.  Fanning  to  intrude  upon  the  whirl 
of  despair  and  agony  that  made  Esther  Clarke’s 
brain  reel,  wore  out  her  nights  in  sleepless  an- 
guish, and  her  days  in  delirious  pain.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  she  felt  as  such  women 
feel,  and  acted  as  they  act,  with  a calm  bravery 
that  the  world  applauds  in  that  delight  of  read- 
ing-books, “The  Spartan  Boy,”  and  sneers  at 
in  the  actual  reality  of  a deceived  and  heart- 
broken woman.  This  was  the  battle  of  her 
life.  In  it  many  another  has  fallen  to  an  un- 
complaining grave,  or  been  blessedly  struck  with 
madness ; but  it  was  her  bitterer  fate  to  live. 
Her  stern  sense  of  religion — her  unfaltering 
moral  courage  kept  her  still  submissive,  though 
unreconciled,  to  life.  But  as  it  is  written, 
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“ Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  !**  even  so 
had  our  assassin  wrought  a deeper  murder  than 
the  seizure  of  physical  life  in  this  his  latest 
work.  Once  Esther  had  been  the  very  soul  of 
love,  of  simplicity,  of  trust.  With  a good-will 
44  wide  as  ether,”  a childlike  credulity,  and  a 
spirit  of  charity  boundless  and  pure,  she  had 
loved  all  whom  she  knew  or  served,  and  be- 
lieved them  to  be  true  and  good.  But  now — 
the  Dead  Sea  waters  overflowed  her  soul ; she 
had  no  faith  in  man  or  woman,  sneered  at 
friendship,  derided  love,  saw  the  worst  of  every 
motive,  suspected  the  truth  of  every  word,  with- 
held her  aid  and  her  sympathy  from  those  about 
her,  lest  they  should  be  imposing  upon  her  trust, 
tipped  all  her  speech  with  bitter  jests  and  bit- 
terer laughter,  believed  firmly  in  total  deprav- 
ity, and  became  thoroughly  fitted  for  a woman 
of  the  world.  Society  accorded  her  a higher 
place  in  its  ranks  than  ever.  She  shone  cold 
and  stately  at  her  dear  friend’s  wedding,  and 
visited  her  as  frequently  as  before.  The  genius 
that  burned  in  her  soul  now  flamed  with  a mad- 
dened, yet  unwavering  light.  She  threw  her- 
self into  the  wildest  circles  of  society,  gave  way 
to  her  frantic  impulses,  and  then  ruled  them  as 
she  ruled  the  little  world  about  her.  Witty, 
attractive,  as  self-poised  as  the  dead  are,  and  as 
cold,  she  moved,  moves  still,  a star;  but  the 
woman — the  heart — has  perished. 

As  for  George  Fanning,  his  career  is  achieved. 
The  world  begins  to  see  through  him ; no  force 
of  intellect  can  now  raise  him  to  honor ; no  so- 
cial success  will  win  him  love ; no  power  is  in 
him  to  gather  the  laurels  of  other  men,  and 
tinge  the  cheeks  of  his  wife  with  pride,  sweeter 
even  than  love  to  such  a wife.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  leads  a vague  and  fretful  life,  aimless 
and  vapid,  and  that  his  wife’s  caprices  are  less 
endured — less  dominant  than  they  were  in  Mad- 
emoiselle Etoile.  But  this  is  rumor,  and  may 
be  rumor  only.  I leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a 
relentless  judge.  If  I have  been  bitter  in  de- 
lineating him,  know,  oh  reader ! that  one  of  his 
victims  should  have  been  my  love  and  my  wife. 
I have  not  said  which  one,  nor  will  I unvail  the 
sacred  sorrow  that  I would  avenge,  if  I might, 
to  slake  your  curiosity.  Is  it  not  enough  that 
those  eye9  which  should  have  looked  light  into 
mine,  he  drenched  with  tears  and  dimmed  with 
ashes  ? that  those  lips  which  should  have  open- 
ed to  mine,  cool  and  rosy  as  the  heart  of  a pome- 
granate, he  blasted  with  false  kisses  and  blanch- 
ed with  despair  ? And  I live  alone.  He  shall 
go  his  way,  and  I mine.  But  on  that  day  when 
the  black  and  secret  heart  of  man  is  bared  be- 
fore the  light  of  justice  and  judgment,  when  the 
trooping  sins  of  his  brief  and  evil  days  come  in 
unfailing  procession  to  accuse  the  shrinking 
soul,  there  shall  flit  by  him  Mary  in  her  stained 
robe,  Julia  in  her  shroud,  Esther  clothed  with 
the  blackness  of  darkness ; and  others  whom  I 
do  not  name,  with  their  shrieks  and  pointed 
finger,  shall  cry  from  the  ground  with  the  voice 
of  blood  against  him,  and  he  can  not  answer 
them  I 


BY  THE  PASSAIC. 

HERE  the  river  seeks  the  cover 
Of  the  trees  whose  boughs  hang  over, 
And  the  slopes  are  green  With  clover, 

In  the  quiet  month  of  May ; 

Where  the  eddies  meet  and  mingle, 
Babbling  o’er  the  stony  shingle, 

There  I angle, 

There  I dangle 
All  the  day. 

Oh  ’tis  sweet  to  feel  the  plastic 
Bod,  with  top  and  butt  elastic, 

Shoot  the  line  in  coils  fantastie, 

Till,  like  thistle-down,  the  fiy 
Lightly  drops  upon  the  water, 

Thirsting  for  the  finny  slaughter 
As  I angle. 

And  I dangle 

Mnte  and  sly. 

Then  I gently  shake  the  tackle, 

Till  the  barbed  and  fatal  hackle 
In  its  tempered  jaws  shall  shackle 
That  old  trout,  so  wary  grown. 

Now  I strike  him ! joy  ecstatic ! 

Scouring  runs ! leaps  acrobatic ! 

So  I angle, 

So  I dangle 
All  alone. 

Then  when  grows  the  snn  too  fervent, 
And  the  lurking  trouts,  observant, 

Say  to  me,  “Your  humble  servant! 

Now  we  see  your  treacherous  hook !” 
Maud,  as  if  by  hazard  wholly, 

Saunters  down  the  pathway  slowly 
While  I angle, 

There  to  dangle 
With  her  book. 

Then  somehow  the  rod  reposes, 

And  the  book  no  page  uncloses ; 

But  I read  the  leaves  of  roses 
That  unfold  upon  her  cheek; 

And  her  small  hand,  white  and  tender, 
Bests  in  mine.  Ah!  who  can  send  her 
Thus  to  dangle 
While  I angle? 

Cupid,  speak! 


TABLE-TUBNING  IN  FRANCE. 

THANK  Heaven,  the  spirits  are  at  last  at  rest, 
and  even  Judge  Edmonds  vaticinates,  if  at 
all,  in  private.  The  radius  of  the  spiritual  cir- 
cles has  shrunk  into  proportions  so  small  as  al- 
most to  defy  measurement ; the  Foxes  may  be 
presumed  to  have  retired  to  their  holes,  and  the 
Hares  are  in  cover.  Our  mahoganies  no  longer 
offend  the  public  taste  by  indulging  in  acrobatic 
feats ; nor  are  young  ladies  given,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  converse  with  immaterial  essences 
in  their  chamber  at  night.  Our  grandmothers, 
poor  old  bouIs  ! rest  in  peace,  and  do  not  rise 
from  the  dead  to  warn  us  against  Gift  Enter- 
prises; General  Washington  has  ceased  to  be 
dull,  by  the  month  of  a medium,  on  the  Hon. 
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Mr.  Giddings  and  Lawrence  Keitt  A flash  I 
of  common  sense  has  succeeded  the  heated  term 
of  sredulity. 

But  they  are  very  busy  about  spiritualism  in 
France.  The  Institute,  like  our  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  shirked  the 
subject.  But  the  public  embraced  it  with  ardor, 
as  one  of  the  few  topics  on  which  the  paternal 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon  tolerated  dis- 
cussion. In  1866  there  were  more  works  pub- 
lished at  Paris  on  spiritualism  and  kindred 
themes  than  on  any  other.  Of  these,  the  bulk 
are  trash.  Some  are  by  believers,  and  the  like 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Brittan  at 
very  moderate  prices  indeed.  Others  are  by  un- 
believers , and  may  be  described  briefly  as  un- 
philosophical  sneers  at  curious  phenomena.  But 
a place  apart  must  l>e  assigned  to  the  elaborate 
treatise  of  the  Count  Agenor  do  Gasparin,  a 
Protestant  gentleman  of  distinction,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  an  investigation 
• of  the  subject  of  turning  tables  and  spirit  rap- 
pings.  His  work  has  been  translated  with  re- 
markable felicity  and  judgment  by  a lady  of  this 
dty,  and  has  been  given  to  the  public  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Baird. 

We  must  say  at  the  outset  thatM.  de  Gaspa- 
rin has  not  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  He  disposes 
of  the  spirits ; he  denies  that  tables  can  talk  or 
write  in  French  or  Chinese ; he  does  not  think 
that  Dr.  Franklin’s  ghost  has  ever  broken  silence 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  Transatlantic  Tele- 
graph; but  in  this,  after  all,  he  has  done  no 
more  than  every  person  of  common  sense  had 
done  before  him.  And  in  respect  of  the  phys- 
ical phenomena  of  turning  or  dancing  tables,  M. 
de  Gasparin  decidedly  classes  himself  among 
the  believers. 

In  the  delightful  retirement  of  his  country 
chateau,  surrounded  by  a dutiful  family  and  a 
few  complacent  friends,  M.  de  Gasparin  whiled 
away  many  an  evening  in  the  innocent  amuse- 
ment of  table-turning.  He  had  mustered  from 
ten  to  twelve  operators,  some  of  them  ladies  of 
a delicate  organization,  and  not  over  robust 
health ; likewise  a table,  three-legged,  of  ash, 
with  a stout  pillar.  This  table,  he  says,  turned, 
danced,  and  performed  every  imaginable  feat. 
Once,  a man  weighing  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  was  placed  on  it,  and  it  danced 
about  as  blithely  as  when  unloaded,  even  conde- 
scending to  throw  its  rider  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. At  other  times,  it  could  not  lift  the 
man,  but  gave  a child  a pleasant  ride ; this  was 
when  it  was  in  poor  health.  In  a rugged  state, 
it  went  through  its  performance  with  even  such 
a burden  as  several  buckets  of  sand.  As  to  the 
nature  of  its  performances,  it  rose  from  the 
ground,  rapped  with  its  feet,  danced,  reared  up- 
right, whirled  round,  did  in  short  every  thing 
that  could  be  asked  of  a well-bred  turning  table. 
Sometimes  it  required  the  fingers  of  the  opera- 
tors to  be  placed  in  contact  with  it ; but  when 
its  sensibility  was  thoroughly  aroused,  it  would 
perform  when  the  operators'  hands  were  linked 
at  a few  inches  from  its  surface.  Of  its  intelli- 


gence we  regret  to  say  that  M.  de  Gasparin  does 
not  speak  favorably.  When  asked  to  rap  the 
number  of  nuts  which  a gentleman  present  had 
in  his  pocket,  it  rapped  nine  when  there  were 
but  three ; and  generally,  it  behaved  with  sin- 
gular recklessness  in  the  computation  of  num- 
bers. At  times  the  operators  were  reluctantly 
driven  to  suspect  that  it  was  guessing ; we  for- 
bear to  enlarge  upon  so  insulting  a theory. 
Whatever  moral  delinquencies  may  have  been 
justly  chargeable  to  this  poor  table,  it  atoned 
for  them  in  the  flesh,  or  rather,  in  the  wood. 

Being  overcharged  on  one  occasion,  and  stag- 
gering under  a load  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  sand  and  stones — like  the  famous 
elephant  in  the  story — it  raised  its  three  legs 
once  or  twice  with  force  and  energy,  but  its 
strength,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  gave  way  at 
last,  and  it  burst.  The  pillar  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom. 

On  the  strength  of  these  successes,  and  others 
obtained  w ith  other  tables,  M.  de  Gasparin  gives 
a set  of  instructions  for  table-turning  w hich  dif- 
fer in  some  respects  from  those  which  w ere  com- 
monly given  here  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  procure  “ com- 
panions in  labor  whose  complaisance  never 
wearies."  Almost  any  body  will  do  if  he  pos- 
sess this  requisite — “ the  fluid  power  is  very  gen- 
eral.” The  room  for  operations  must  have  an 
uneven  floor.  This  is  a delicate  attention  to 
the  table,  whose  feet,  we  are  told,  44  may  re- 
quire points  of  support  during  their  elevations." 

The  table  may  have  rollers,  but  is  better  with- 
out. The  room  should  be  moderately  warm; 
summer  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  oper- 
ations. When  you  set  to  work  you  must  be 
“sanguine  of  success,"  or  you  will  “be  frozen 
and  will  freeze  your  companions."  You  must 
take  the  table  “gayly  and  with  spirit;”  tables, 
we  are  gravely  told,  “demand  singing  at  first," 
and  44  detest  people  who  are  constantly  becom- 
ing irritated if  “met  by  preoccupation  they 
(the  tables)  are  apt  to  grow  sulky."  There 
must  be  no  talking  or  laughing  in  the  room; 
the  witnesses  must  be  serious  and  silent. 

These  conditions  fulfilled,  let  the  “ten  oper- 
ators" place  themselves  in  communication  by 
crossing  their  own  thumbs  one  over  another, 
and  each  little  finger  over  the  little  finger  of 
their  neighbor  on  either  side.  Let  a foreman 
be  chosen,  and  let  him  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  the  table.  Begin  by  commanding  it 
to  turn.  Exercise  each  foot  alternately.  If 
any  foot  refuses  to  act,  discharge  the  individual 
nearest  it,  and  replace  him  by  another.  “ Be- 
come animated  in  difficult  moments ; loud  talk- 
ing, shouts,  and  halloos  are  then  of  use." 

If  these  rules  are  carefully  followed,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  de  Gasparin  that  no  table  can  fail 
to  obey  orders,  and  turn,  dance,  or  rap,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

Now  we  come  to  the  reason.  This  is,  says 
M.  de  Gasparin,  a fluid,  residing  in  the  persons 
and  not  in  the  table,  and  capable  of  attracting 
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or  repelling  inert  objects  under  direction  from 
the  will  of  the  person  emitting  the  flnid.  That 
such  a flnid  exists  many  eminent  authorities 
have  believed.  Jussieu  admitted  that  “many 
well-authenticated  facts,  independent  of  imag- 
ination, were  sufficient  to  make  him  believe  in 
the  existence  or  possibility  of  a fluid  or  agent 
which  flows  from  man  to  his  fellow-man.”  Cu- 
vier could  not  doubt  “that  the  proximity  of  two 
animate  bodies,  in  certain  positions  and  accom- 
panied by  certain  motions,  has  a real  effect, 
independent  of  any  influence  exercised  by  the 
imagination  of  either  party ; it  likewise  appears 
clear,  that  the  effects  are  due  to  some  sort  of 
communication  established  between  their  nerv- 
ous systems.”  . Baron  Rcichenback  announces 
the  discovery  of  a fluid  which  he  calls  “odylic 
light;”  and  which,  “emanating  from  the  sun, 
circulates  through  all  bodies,  and  is  a real,  cos- 
mical  force.”  By  this  fluid  he  explains  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  biology,  and 
turning  tables.  Herschel  suggests  that  there 
may  be  a fluid  which  serves  to  convey  the  or- 
ders of  the  brain  to  the  muscles ; and  Miiller, 
improving  the  theory,  argues  that  this  fluid  is 
positive  in  men  and  negative  in  women.  Au- 
thorities might  be  multiplied ; suffice  it  to  say, 
that  perhaps  a majority  of  the  men  of  science 
of  our  day,  being  unable  to  explain  the  com- 
munication between  mind  and  matter,  the  brain 
and  the  muscles,  would  decline  to  deny  that  an 
imponderable,  subtle,  invisible,  nervous  or  mag- 
netic fluid  may  possibly  exist.  Our  French  ta- 
ble-turner affirms  that  it  does  exist,  and  oper- 
ates on  inert  outside  matter  as  powerfully  as 
on  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

But  M.  de  Gasparin  is  too  honest  not  to  con- 
fess that  at  best  he  has  only  given  the  formula 
of  a hypothesis.  He  does  not  furnish,  nor  in- 
deed does  there  exist,  known  evidence  to  con- 
vert the  hypothesis  into  a scientific  fact. 

We  presume  that  if  it  were  at  all  necessary, 
or  could  serve  any  useful  purpose,  a bundle  of 
affidavits  could  be  procured  from  sensible,  hard- 
headed  men,  affirming  that  the  deponents  had, 
on  such  and  such  occasions,  seen  tables  move, 
and  were  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  mo- 
tions by  any  known  physical  law.  The  fact 
could  no  doubt  be  established  on  such  evidence 
as  would  suffice,  in  our  Courts,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a citizen.  The  misfortune — for  the 
table-turners — is,  that  evidence  which  would 
hang  a man  in  a plain  case  of  murder  with  a 
knife  or  pistol  will  not  suffice  to  command  the 
belief  of  intelligent  men  in  reference  to  state- 
ments of  facts  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  must  be  classed  as  supernatural ; for 
history  is  full  of  such  evidence  in  support  of 
what  we  know  to  be  palpable  errors. 

For  nine  hundred  years  witches  and  sorcer- 
ers were  burned  and  persecuted  in  a thousand 
cruel  ways.  Evidence  teemed  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  witches  and  sorcerers.  Respectable 
men  had  “seen”  them  riding  broomsticks.  Re- 
spectable women  had  “seen”  children's  arms 
shrivel  up  at  a glance  from  their  evil  eye. 


Magistrates  and  clergy  had  “seen”  them  work 
miracles  by  means  of  sorcery.  During  the  ex- 
citement in  the  religious  houses  of  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  whole  convents  full  of 
nuns  swore  positively  to  the  commission  of  acts 
which  implied  supernatural  agencies.  To  this 
day  the  case  of  Urbain  Grandier  is  puzzling. 
Official  reports,  drawn  by  the  magistrates  of 
cities  and  still  extant,  certified  that  attempts 
had  been  made  to  plunge  witches  under  water 
without  success ; that  witches,  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  exposed  to  the  flames,  burned  with  blue  fire, 
and  that  swarms  of  toads  escaped  from  their 
heads.  These  reports,  be  it  remembered,  were 
legal  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  So  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  under  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  over  a dozen  of  highly  re- 
spectable ministers  of  the  Gospel  declared,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they  had  “ heard” 
infants  under  two  years  of  age  make  speeches 
and  prophecy  future  events  to  the  people  of  the 
Cevenol.  Even  within  our  own  time,  in  1849, 
the  curate  of  Guillonville,  France,  certified  that 
a young  girl  was  possessed  of  a devil,  which 
would  deposit  “ropes,  candles,  bread-baskets, 
and  pitchers  of  water  on  her  back,  tie  sauce- 
pans and  dip]>ers  to  her  petticoat  strings,”  and 
even  thrust  a horse-collar  on  her  neck.  She 
was  duly  exorcised.  Within  the  past  twenty - 
five  years,  the  Bishop  of  Seine  Inferieurc  has 
exorcised  three  persons  possessed  of  devils, 
“with  complete  success  ” 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  the 
witch-burners  were  correct,  and  that  the  Salem 
delusion  was  no  delusion  at  all  ? 

For  two  or  three  hundred  years,  trials  by  fire 
and  boiling  water  were  practiced  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  several  instances,  hundreds 
of  persons  affirmed  that  they  saw  the  culprit 
plunge  his  arm  into  boiling  water,  or  walk 
over  red-hot  plowshares  without  hurt.  Queen 
Theutberge  sustained  successfully  the  former 
test ; the  accuser  of  the  wife  of  Otho  III.  thrust 
his  hand  and  arm  into  a red-hot  iron  gauntlet, 
withdrew  it  unburned,  and  the  Queen  was  burned 
alive,  the  accuser  being  held  to  have  made  out 
his  case.  Emma,  Queen  of  England  and  mother 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  being  accused  of  adul- 
tery, walked  over  red-hot  plowshares  without 
hurting  herself.  Scores  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  held  in  their  hands  pieces  of  red-hot 
iron  weighing  one  to  three  pounds,  without 
injury;  and  thereby  proved  their  innocence 
These  facts  rest  on  indisputable  evidence.  In 
Castile,  during  the  discussion  whether  the  Gre- 
gorian or  the  Mnsarabic  chant  should  be  adopted 
in  the  churches,  it  was  proposed  to  let  the  fire 
decide : a bonfire  was  kindled  and  both  books 
were  thrown  into  it.  At  once,  the  book  of  Gre- 
gorian chants  leaped  out  of  the  fire  and  lay  down 
at  a safe  distance.  It  was  supposed,  of  course, 
that  Heaven  had  decided  in  its  favor.  But  when 
the  fire  went  out,  the  book  of  Musarabic  chants 
was  fonnd  in  the  ashes,  unburned,  uncharred,  un- 
singed. So  it  was  evident  that  they  were  both 
good.  This  fact  rests  on  the  evidence  of  a car 
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dinal,  several  bishops  and  priests,  and  a number 
of  the  laity  of  Castile.  It  was  unhesitatingly 
believed. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enumerate  instances  of 
credulity  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
ki  former  times.  A few  later  cases,  dating  from 
periods  when  the  Church  was  tolerably  enlight- 
ened, will  serve  to  Bhow  the  general  thesis — 
namely,  the  character  of  the  testimony  which 
has  sufficed,  in  times  near  our  own,  to  induce 
belief  in  stated  facts.  In  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  canons,  cures,  and  parishioners  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  united  in  a petition  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, praying  for  the  restoration  of  a little 
stone  called  the  Holy  Navel,  which  the  bishop 
had  taken  away  ; said  stone  44  affording  daily  re- 
lief in  diseases,  and  having  been  of  signal  bene- 
fit to  the  Duchess  of  Noailles.” 

Fourteen  hundred  witnesses,  including  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  callings,  testified  that  the 
consecrated  beads  of  a conyent  in  France  extin- 
guished fires,  and  drove  away  thunder ; the  evi- 
dence was  taken  before  Bossuet. 

Borel,  the  author  of  a work  called  the  Cen- 
turies, affirms  that  he  “knew”  persons  whose 
eyes  possessed  such  corrosive  power  that  they 
ate  holes  in  glass:  one  lady  whom  he  “knew,” 
consumed  several  pairs  of  spectacles  in  a year. 
Similar  statements  are  made  in  various  works 
of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  authority  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  men  of  standing. 

The  blood  of  St.  January,  at  Naples,  the  Holy 
Thorns,  the  Santa  Casa , the  sacred  bones,  teeth 
and  nails,  which  are  scattered  over  the  continent 
ef  Europe  in  such  profusion,  will  occur  to  every 
one’s  memory.  But  it  is  not  generally  known 
that,  among  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these  relics  to  perform 
miracles — a belief,  of  course,  founded  on  some 
supposed  perceptions  and  observations — is  in 
many  places  as  sincere  as  ever.  There  is  not  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  northeast  of  France  who  gets 
married  without  touching  the  famous  thigh-bone 
of  the  Virgin  at  Halle,  which  is  known  to  cure 
barrenness.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
reputation  of  this  valuable  relic  was  mainly  ac- 
quired when  it  was  in  the  charge  of  Father , 

one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  stalwart  priests 
of  which  the  Church  ever  boasted. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  instances  of  belief  in  pro- 
phecies— confining  ourselves  to  comparatively 
modern  times.  When  we  read  the  history  of 
the  Plague  of  Milan,  we  find,  first,  that  the  out- 
break of  the  pestilence  was  clearly  foretold  by 
44  several  physicians  and  astrologers”  two  years 
before  it  took  place ; and,  secondly,  that,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  another  prophet  had  de- 
clared that  in  the  year  1630 — the  year  of  the 
plague  — the  devil  would  poison  all  Milan. 
From  the  language  of  the  historian  Ripamonte 
it  is  evident  that  no  one  at  Milan  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  these  prophecies.  The  people 
of  London  were  so  satisfied  that  Mother  Shipton 
had  prophesied  the  Great  Fire,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before  it  took  place,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  try  to  extinguish  it.  Nos- 


tradamus obtained  a~world-wide  reputation  as  a 
seer ; more  than  one  crowned  head  believed  im- 
plicitly in  his  powers  of  divination  ; the  number 
of  his  fulfilled  prophecies  surpassed  belief.  The 
list  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Nor  are 
the  cases  by  any  means  confined  to  past  ages. 
Only  last  month  the  Pope  condemned  to  twelve 
years*  imprisonment  a prophetess  named  Catar- 
inella,  in  whose  vaticinations  the  Italian  peas- 
antry have  unbounded  faith. 

Of  celestial  marvels,  44  seen”  by  persons  of 
the  most  undoubted  respectability,  and  unques- 
tioned by  enlightened  generations  of  men,  the 
budget  is  enormous.  Horsemen  riding  across 
the  sky  with  flaming  swords  have  been  seen  in 
all  ages — except  the  present.  When  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  trouble  during  the  Indian  wars, 
most  respectable  men  averred  that  they  had  seen 
similar  prodigies.  Baptiste  Legrain,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  French  authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  44  saw  men  with  spearB  fighting 
in  the  sky,  at  8 p.m.,  on  26th  October,  1615.” 
And  so  on  for  any  length. 

Every  one  remembers  the  story  of  Constan- 
tine and  the  cross  which  he  saw  in  the  sky 
when  he  was  marching  to  Rome.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  a similar  vision  was  wit- 
nessed thirty  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Mission  of  Mignd.  On  the 
17th  December,  1826,  the  pnest  of  Migne  was 
closing  an  animated  address  with  a recital  of 
Constantine’s  vision.  He  had  wound  his  audi- 
ence up  to  a high  pitch  of  excitement,  when  sud- 
denly, above  their  heads  in  the  sky,  at  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  a 
flaming  cross  was  perceived  Every  body  saw 
it : the  whole  congregation  fell  on  their  knees, 
praying  to  Jesus  for  help ; even  persons  of  a no- 
toriously irreligious  habit  of  mind  prayed  with 
the  others,  sobbing  and  weeping.  The  cross  re- 
mained visible  for  half  an  hour  or  more;  and  an 
authentic  account  of  the  occurrence  was  drawn 
up  by  the  priest,  conseiiler  of  prefecture,  and 
other  magistrates. 

When  Charles  V.  fought  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony, at  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  thousands  of 
persons  testified  that  the  sun  had  stood  still,  in 
order  to  enable  the  battle  to  go  on.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  shrewdly  avoided  compromising  himself 
by  replying  to  a direct  inquiry — 44 1 confess  to 
yonr  Majesty  that  I was  too  occupied  with  what 
was  passing  on  earth  to  notice  what  took  place 
in  heaven.” 

Have  the  table-turners  any  more  convincing 
evidence  than  this? 

Let  us  pass  on.  About  the  middle,  or  the  early 
half,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  France  waa  exer- 
cised by  a sort  of  religious  revival,  in  which  the 
Jansenists  and  their  rivals  made  much  noise. 
Miracles  were  performed.  One  or  two  of  these 
rest  on  evidence  which  we  should  like  to  compare 
with  the  very  best  of  that  on  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  tables  44  demand  singing,” 
4 4 detest  people  who  grow  irritated,”  and 4 4 are  apt 
to  grow  sulky.” 

The  case  of  M.  Fontaine,  sometime  Minister 
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and  Secretary  of  Louis  XV.,  for  instance,  is 
perfectly  well  authenticated.  He  was,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  position,  a man  who  lived 
freely,  and  took  no  mean  part  in  the  extravagant 
festivities  of  the  very  depraved  court  of  Louis 
XV.  Dining  one  day  with  several  Jansenists, 
he  was  suddenly  impelled  to  rise  on  his  legs,  and 
to  turn  round  on  one  foot.  “ This  continued 
for  more  than  an  hour  without  intermission. 
When  tirst  seized,  instinct  prompted  him  to  call 
for  a pious  book.”  They  gave  him  Quesnel’s 
Reflections.  “ Though  he  never  ceased  to  turn 
with  dazzling  rapidity,  he  read  aloud  from  this 
book  as  long  as  the  convulsion  lasted.1'  The 
fits  recurred  twice  a day  for  six  months ; they 
lasted  from  one  to  two  hours,  the  revolutions  be- 
ing about  sixty  to  the  minute ; they  ceased  al- 
together when  Fontaine  had  read  through  Ques- 
nel  on  the  New  Testament.  He  then  reformed 
his  life  and  lived  austerely,  fasting  whole  days 
together ; and,  on  one  occasion,  abstaining  from 
food  for  eighteen  successive  days.  From  the 
rank  of  M.  Fontaine,  and  the  publicity  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
these  facts  were  authenticated  by  respectable  tes- 
timony. No  one  doubted  their  truth. 

In  1 73 1,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  same  Jan- 
senist  excitement,  certain  persons,  chiefly  young 
girls,  called  “ convulsionaries,  ” announced  that 
they  were  insensible  to  pain.  Examinations 
were  made  by  respectable  persons  selected  from 
the  Jansenists  and  their  rivals.  It  was  certified 
that  “ Jeanne  Mouler,  a young  woman  of  twen- 
ty-three, having  placed  herself  against  a wall,  a 
very  stout  man  seized  an  iron  * fire-dog,1  weigh- 
ing twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  and  struck  her 
with  it  over  a hundred  blows  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  . . . Having  given  her  sixty,  he  tried 
the  effect  of  the  blows  on  the  wall,  and  at  the 
twenty-fifth  blow  made  an  opening  in  it.  . . . 
The  ‘ convulsionary1  complaining  that  the  blows 
gave  her  no  relief,  the  fire-dog  was  handed  to  a 
very  large,  strong  man  among  the  spectators. 
Instructed  that  the  blows  could  not  be  too  vio- 
lent, he  struck  her  with  so  much  force  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  as  to  make  the  wall  shake.11 
She  rather  liked  it.  Another  convulsionary, 
“ seated  on  the  ground,  her  back  against  a wall, 
begs  persons  who  come  to  see  her  to  kick  her  in 
the  stomach  two  thousand  times  in  succession. 
....  Again,  standing  against  a wall,  she  places 
the  point  of  a strong  spit  against  her  chest,  and 
makes  four,  five,  or  six  persons  push  against  it 
with  all  their  force,  till  the  spit  bends.  . . . Her 
skin  is  indented,  and  a slight  red  mark  some- 
times remains,  but  the  flesh  is  never  cut.11  An- 
other, “ lying  on  the  ground,  placed  a shovel 
upright  upon  her  throat,  and  persuaded  a spec- 
tator to  exert  his  utmost  to  drive  the  shovel 
through  her  neck.  . . . She  only  felt  an  agreea- 
able  and  salutary  sensation.11  Others  were  cru- 
cified in  public,  and  tortured  in  every  imagina- 
ble manner,  without  feeling  any  the  worse.  A 
more  apparently  reliable  report  than  the  one 
which  contains  these  fables  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. 
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The  evidence  in  favor  of  ghosts  is  far  more 
imposing  than  any  that  we  have  quoted.  From 
the  commencement  of  history  down  to  near  our 
own  times,  we  have  the  declarations  of  credible 
persons  that  they  have  seen  ghosts.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  singular  age  of  mixed 
reason  and  superstition,  every  body  had  familiar 
spirits.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Pic  de  la  Miran- 
dole,  one  or  two  kings,  several  statesmen,  and 
hosts  of  clergymen  saw  ghosts  habitually.  We 
shall  give  two  or  three  cases,  just  to  show  how 
strong  the  evidence  is  in  the  ghosts1  favor. 

M.  du  Palais, a gentleman  of  character  and 
standing,  confessed  to  M.  de  Saint  Simon,  who 
records  the  matter  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  Marquis  d’Effiat  to  sta- 
tion himself  outside  his  door,  on  several  suc- 
cessive evenings,  at  seven  o’clock,  in  order  to 
overhear  conversations  between  the  Marquis  and 
a spirit  who  visited  him  at  this  hour ; that  he  had 
done  so,  had  heard  the  spirit,  and  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  mortal  bat  D’Effiat  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  The  affair  was  the  talk  of 
the  coart  and  the  town ; every  body  knew  of  it. 

Du  Palais  was  unhesitatingly  believed. 

Another  case.  Inseparable  friends  were  the 
Marquis  de  Preci  and  M.  de  Rambouillet.  They 
promised  each  other  faithfnlly  that  the  first  of 
the  two  to  die  would  visit  the  other  after  death. 

Preci,  lying  in  his  bed  one  night,  saw  his  curtiin 
suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  Rambouillet  stand- 
ing beside  him  in  uniform  and  boots.  He  leaned 
out  of  bed  to  embrace  his  friend,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time — but  the  figure  waved 
him  back,  observing  that  it  was  too  late  for  en- 
dearments, as  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  killed 
the  night  before.  He  added  that  the  descrip- 
tions the  clergy  gaye  of  the  other  world  were  in 
the  main  correct,  and  that  Preci  had  best  amend 
his  ways  as  he  would  die  in  six  weeks.  Thia 
story  was  told  to  numbers  of  persons  by  M.  dc 
Preci,  who  fell  at  St.  Antoine,  abont  six  weeks 
after  the  vision. 

Yet  another — a well-known  one.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  when  a young  man,  stay- 
ing at  the  house  of  a friend  in  Ireland,  saw  a 
luminous  child  in  a dark  room.  Narrating  the 
vision  to  his  host  next  morning,  he  was  told  that 
the  thing  had  occurred  before,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  apparition  was  that  the  Mar- 
quis was  destined  to  eminence.  The  latter  went 
to  Parliament,  and  saw  the  luminous  child  in 
the  House  during  a debate.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

An  equally  famous  French  case.  A gentle- 
man of  Auvergne,  standing  at  his  window,  saw 
a friend  pass  on  his  return  from  the  chase.  Call- 
ing to  him  he  asked,  “ What  luck  ?”  The  hunt- 
er replied  that,  as  he  was  walking  through  the 
woods,  he  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a large 
and  fierce  she-wolf;  that  he  had  fired  upon  her 
and  wonnded  her ; but  that  the  brute  persever- 
ing in  her  attack,  he  had  only  saved  his  life  by 
cutting  off  her  fore-paw  with  his  hanger.  In 
evidence  of  which,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
hunting-bag  to  draw  out  the  fore-paw  of  the 
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wolf  to  show  it  to  his  friend,  bat  was  horror- 
struck  on  perceiving  that  his  bag  contained 
nothing  but  the  hand  and  fore-arm  of  a lady. 
The  two  friends  were  in  an  agony.  On  the  fin- 
ger of  the  hand  there  was  a ring ; the  hunter 
showed  it  to  his  friend,  whose  excitement  was 
fearfully  increased  when  he  recognized  it  as  his 
wife's.  She  was  at  a chateau  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. The  two  friends  took  horse  directly  and 
rode  to  the  chateau.  On  arrival,  the  husband 
asked  for  his  wife.  Madame  was  in  her  boudoir. 
He  found  her  there,  seated  before  the  fire,  with 
one  arm  hidden  under  her  apron.  Rushing  at 
her  suddenly,  he  tore  away  the  apron,  and  saw 
that  the  arm  it  hod  concealed  was  a bleeding, 
handless  stump.  The  woman  shrieked  and 
gnashed  her  teeth. 

She  was  seized  directly,  and  handed  to  the 
authorities  to  be  tried  for  sorcery.  The  trial 
came  on  in  due  course.  The  husband  swore 
that  he  had  long  suspected  his  wife  of  being  a 
sorceress.  The  friend  testified  to  the  attack  of 
the  she- wolf.  The  court  condemned  the  woman 
to  be  burned,  and  she  was  burned  at  Riom  in 
presence  of  thousands  of  spectators. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  spirit-rappers  to  relate 
once  more  the  famous  story  of  the  Cock  Lane 
ghost.  It  really  seems  intended  for  them. 

Near  a hundred  years  ago,  a report  was 
spread  through  London  that  a house  in  Cock 
Lane,  near  West  Smith  field,  was  haunted  by  a 
ghost.  The  house  belonged  to  one  Parsons,  and 
a stock-broker  named  Kent  had  lived  there  as 
a lodger  with  his  sister-in-law,  just  deceased. 
Parsons  declared  that  ever  since  the  death  of 
Miss  Fanny  (the  sister-in-law),  his  house  had 
been  disturbed  by  loud  knockings  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  walls.  The  story  making  some 
noise,  the  house  was  visited  by  three  clergymen 
and  some  twenty  citizens  of  London.  The 
ghost  communicated  with  the  public — through 
the  medium  of  a child  of  Parsons’,  a girl  aged 
twelve — by  a system  of  knocks,  one  knock  sig- 
nifying yes,  two  knocks  no,  and  a scratch  mean- 
ing displeasure.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  raps  began  on  the  wall.  The  clergy- 
men and  the  citizens  made  a thorough  perquisi- 
tion, to  discover  if  possible  any  trickery;  but 
could  detect  nothing,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  ghost.  As  its  vocabulary  was  limited,  the 
querists  put  leading  questions. 

Q.  Are  you  Kent’s  wife’s  sister  ? 

A . Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  Were  you  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
poison? 

A.  Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  How  was  the  poison  administered — in 
beer? 

A . Rap  two  (no). 

Q.  In  purl? 

A . Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  Was  any  one  concerned  in  your  death 
besidesKent? 

A . Rap  two  (no). 

Q.  Can  you,  if  you  please,  appear  visibly  to 
any  one  ? 


A.  Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  Does  it  ease  your  troubled  soul  to  be 
asked  these  questions  ? 

A.  Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  Would  your  soul  be  at  rest  if  Mr.  Kent 
were  hanged  for  this  murder  ? 

A.  Rap  one  (yes). 

Q.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  this 
room? 

The  correct  number  was  rapped  out  by  the 
spirit,  and  in  answer  to  other  questions  she  men- 
tioned the  color  of  a watch-case  held  up  by  one 
of  the  clergymen. 

Q.  At  what  time  this  morning  will  you  take 
your  departure  ? 

A.  Rap  four.  And  accordingly,  at  four 
o’clock,  the  spirit  crossed  over  the  way  to  a pub- 
lic-house, and  scared  the  lodgers  out  of  their 
senses. 

This  was  a very  serious  matter.  London  was 
beside  itself  with  excitement.  The  clergy  were 
in  a dilemma  whether  to  exorcise  the  house  and 
child,  or  to  have  the  ghost  recognized  publicly. 
Poor  Kent,  who  stood  in  no  slight  peril,  very 
fortunately  happened  to  be  a man  of  nerve. 
His  first  act  was  to  have  the  body  of  his  sister- 
in-law  disinterred,  and  examined  by  competent 
physicians  and  chemists,  who  declared  that  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  poison.  Meanwhile  the 
crowd  which  flocked  to  Cock  Lane  was  im- 
mense, and  Parsons  realized  a small  fortune  by 
charging  a fee  for  admittance. 

The  delusion  was  somewhat  checked  by  the 
total  failure  of  a grand  experiment  made  in  the 
presence  of  a large  audience  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  a house  belonging  to  a clergyman  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  ghost  would  neither 
appear,  nor  rap,  nor  scratch.  The  clergy  were 
urgent  in  their  appeals , but  the  spirit  remained 
mute.  Taking  advantage  of  the  lull  which  was 
caused  by  this  failure,  Mr.  Kent  indicted  all  the 
parties  concerned  for  a conspiracy,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  all  condemned. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost. 
The  mode  in  which  its  rappings  were  contrived 
has  never  been  discovered ; but  the  terrors  of 
the  King’s  Bench  evidently  frightened  it  back 
to  its  propriety. 

It  may  be  unjust  to  such  men  as  Monsieur 
de  Gasparin  to  class  them  with  the  narrators 
of  the  fables  we  have  enumerated.  M.  de  Gas- 
parin’s  book  is  ably  written,  honestly  thought, 
well  intended.  It  fills  an  important  vacuum  in 
our  literature;  and  ranks  at  the  head  of  the 
books  on  occult  science.  But,  like  all  the  oth- 
er books  on  unexplained  phenomena,  until  our 
French  philosopher  discovers  a theory  to  account 
for  his  facts,  he  will  certainly  be  classed  with 
the  historians  of  charlatanism  by  a majority  of 
the  public.  Books  deceive ; men  deceive ; our 
very  senses  deceive.  A prudent  public  is  es- 
sentially incredulous.  The  monks  who  impris- 
oned Galileo  only  evinced  the  bigotry  of  common 
sense.  With  their  light,  they  were  entitled  to 
consider  him  an  impostor;  and  with  ours,  we 
laugh  at  turning  tables. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

“mo  the  Hotel  Dessin,”  said  I,  patting  the 

X book  in  my  pocket 

I deny  that  I am  romantic ; I deny,  unequiv- 
ocally, that  I am  influenced  by  fictitious  sym- 
pathies. I never  was  an  idealist  in  my  life ; I 
never  mean  to  be  one ; and  yet  I told  the  coach- 
man to  drive  me  to  the  Hotel  Dessin. 

The  fact  was,  that  I had  been  reading  the 
“Sentimental  Journey,”  all  the  way  from  St. 
Omer ; and  when  I reached  Calais,  and  jumped 
into  a fiacre,  the  name  rose  to  my  lips  almost 
before  I was  aware  of  it.  So  away  we  rattled 
through  a tangle  of  gloomy  little  streets,  and 
into  the  court-yard  of  “mine  inn.” 

An  aristocratic-looking  elderly  waiter,  with  a 
ring  and  a massive  gold  watch-chain,  sauntered 
out  from  a side-office,  surveyed  me  patronizing- 
ly, and  said,  in  the  blandest  tone : 

“ What  is  it  that  Monsieur  desires?” 

“A  private  room  to  begin  with.  At  what 
hour  is  your  table  d’hote  ?” 

“We  have  no  table  d’hote  at  the  H6tel  Des- 
sin,” replied  the  waiter,  languidly ; our  visitors 
are  served  in  their  apartments.” 

“ Then  let  me  have  a dinner  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  a good  one,  remember.” 

He  looked  at  me  again,  as  if  implying  that  my 
tone  was  not  sufficiently  deferential — yawned, 
rang  a feeble  little  bell,  and  sank,  exhausted, 
upon  a bench  beside  the  door.  A pretty  cham- 
ber-maid attended  the  summons. 

“ Marie,  conduct  Monsieur  to  one  of  the  va- 
cant rooms  on  the  corridor  by  the  garden.  And, 
Marie,  on  thy  return,  my  child,  bring  me  a glass 
of  absinthe  and  water.” 

Leaving  this  gentleman  extended  on  the 
bench  in  an  ostentatious  state  of  ennui,  I fol- 
lowed the  neat  little  feet  and  ankles  of  my  con- 
ductress up  stairs  and  along  a passage  full  of 
doors.  One  of  these  bore  an  inscription  which 
at  once  arrested  my  attention  and  my  footsteps 
— Sterne’s  Room. 

“ Stay,  Mademoiselle !”  I exclaimed ; “can 
I have  this  one?” 

Marie  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shouldera. 
“Certainly,”  she  said,  unlocking  the  door. 
41  The  chamber  is  at  Monsieur’s  service.  The 
English  adore  it.  And  why  ? Because  some- 
body or  other  slept  in  it  many  years  ago.  How 
droll  they  are,  these  English  ? Comment ! is  Mon- 
sieur English  ? Ciel ! what  a mistake  I have 
committed.  Monsieur  will  never  forgive  me.” 

It  needed,  however,  no  great  amount  of  prot- 
estation on  my  part  to  convince  Mademoiselle 
Marie  that  1 was  not  in  the  least  affronted ; so 
she  drew  up  the  blinds,  dusted  the  table  in  a 
pretty  ineffectual  sort  of  way  with  the  corner  of 
her  little  apron,  hoped  that  Monsieur  would 
ring  if  he  required  any  thing,  and  tripped  gayly 
out  of  the  room. 

As  for  me,  I threw  myself  into  a chair  and 
surveyed  my  new  quarters.  A portrait  of  Sterne 
hung  over  the  fire-place.  It  was  painted  on 
panel,  oval-shaped,  dark  with  age  and  varnish, 
and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  taken  during 


his  visit  to  Calais — if  one  might  judge  by  the 
cracks  and  stains  of  it.  The  cheek  rested  on 
the  hand ; the  eyes  were  turned  full  upon  me 
with  that  expression  of  keen  penetration  which 
characterizes  every  one  of  his  portraits.  I sat 
for  a long  time  looking  at  it,  till  the  waiter  came 
and  prepared  the  table. 

44  And  now,  gallon,”  said  I,  after  a consid- 
erable interval,  during  which  I had  been  very 
satisfactorily  employed — 44  and  now,  gar^on,  do 
you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  Sterne’s 
room?” 

44  Upon  my  honor,  Monsieur,”  replied  the 
waiter,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

“But  how  can  you  be  certain  after  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  or  perhaps  more,  have 
gone  by  ?” 

44  The  event,  Monsieur,”  Baid  the  waiter, 
“ has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  house. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment.” 

I surveyed  the  man  with  admiration.  He 
was  the  grandest  waiter  I had  ever  seen  in  my 
life,  and  I had  had  some  little  experience,  too. 

44  What  wine  does  Monsieur  desire  for  his 
dessert  ?” 

I hesitated.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
I should  have  said  port  or  Champagne ; but  his 
sublimity  abashed  me.  I ordered  a bottle  of 
Johannisbcrger. 

To  my  right  lay  a delicious  garden,  radiant 
with  beds  of  verbena  and  scarlet  geranium,  and 
flooded  with  the  evening  sunlight.  The  great 
trees  nodded  and  whispered,  and  the  windows 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle  shone  like 
burnished  gold.  I threw  open  the  jalousies, 
wheeled  my  table  up,  plucked  one  of  the  white 
roses  that  clustered  outside,  and  fancied  I could 
smell  the  sea  air. 

“And  so,”  said  I,  complacently  peeling  my 
peaches,  44  this  is  actually  Sterne’s  room ! He 
once  sat  beside  this  casement  where  I am  now 
seated ; looked  out  into  this  garden,  where — 
But  who  knows  ? Perhaps  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  4 Sentimental  Journey’  were  even  written 
in  this  chamber,  and  here  am  I with  the  book 
in  my  pocket.  Now,  this  is  really  delightful ! 
Yorick” — and  I poured  out  a glass  of  the  amber 
Johannisbeiger,  and  addressed  myself  to  the  por- 
trait over  the  fire-place — 44  Yorick,  your  health !” 

I took  the  volume  out,  and  turning  the  leaves 
idly,  came  to  the  chapters  that  treat  of  the  d€s- 
obligeante.  I was  decidedly  in  a soliloquizing 
mood. 

“Now,  if  I were  beginning,  instead  of  end- 
ing my  journey,”  said  I,  “there’s  nothing  I 
should  have  preferred  to  the  dtsobHgeante.  No 
doubt,  there  is  one  to  be  had  somewhere.  What 
if  the  identical  vehicle  be  still  in  the  stables ! 
That’s  nonsense,  of  course ; and  yet,  I should 
just  like  to  make  the  inquiry.  Yorick,  your 
health  again,  and  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  it’s 
not  every  man  who,  fifty  years  after  his  decease, 
gets  toasted  in  wine  at  seventeen  francs  the 
bottle!” 

There  was  a tap  at  my  door. 
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“A  thousand  pardons,”  observed  the  waiter, 
looking  in.  “ Monsieur  is  alone  ?” 

“ Go  to  the  mischief!”  said  I,  savagely.  For- 
tunately it  was  in  English,  so  he  did  not  under- 
stand me. 

“There  are  two  gentlemen  here,  Monsieur — 
two  milords,  your  countrymen,  who  desire  par- 
ticularly to  be  permitted  to  see  this  apartment 
for  a moment.” 

“ ‘ An  Englishman  does  not  travel  to  see  En- 
glishmen,’ ” I muttered  to  myself,  quoting  page 
nineteen  of  the  “ Sentimental  Journey.” 

“ Am  I honored  with  Monsieur’s  permission 
to  show  them  up?” 

I was  forced  to  say  Yes — not  very  graciously, 
I fear ; and  he  ushered*  them  in  accordingly. 

The  first  was  a spare,  eager-looking  man, 
with  keen,  quivering  nostrils,  and  a brow  fur- 
rowed with  thought  and  expressive  of  immense 
determination  of  character.  The  appearance 
of  the  second  was  still  more  remarkable.  I 
could  not  remove  my  eyes  from  his  face,  and 
yet  I could  scarcely  have  told  you  what  it  was 
that  so  attracted  me.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  high ; his  mouth  open  and  eloquent ; his 
hair  black,  glossy,  and  falling  in  smooth  pen- 
dulous masses  almost  to  his  shoulders.  His 
eyebrows  were  prominent  and  bushy,  and  the 
eyes  beneath  them  animated  by  a living  ra- 
diance, alternately  dreamy  and  tender,  wild  and 
energetic.  I have  since  heard  them  compared 
to  “the  rolling  of  a sea  with  darkened  lustre,” 
and  I can  think  of  no  words  which  better  ex- 
press their  changefulness  and  their  depth. 

He  entered  last,  but  stepped  before  his  friend, 
and  stood  looking  at  the  portrait.  The  other 
bowed  and  apologized  to  me  in  a few  brief  hes- 
itating words  for  their  intrusion. 

Presently  the  second  comer  turned  round, 
and  without  any  previous  recognition  of  my 
presence,  said: 

“ I see  that  you  two  have  been  dining  togeth- 
er. Has  the  worthy  prebend  been  an  agreeable 
companion  ?” 

The  oddity  of  the  address  pleased  me. 

“ I can  not  say  that  I have  wanted  for  amuse- 
ment,” I replied,  smiling,  “ since  the  ‘ Sentimen- 
tal Journey’  has  been  lying  beside  my  plate  all 
the  time.  Will  you  be  seated  ?” 

He  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  dropped 
indolently  into  an  easy  chair,  and  lay  back  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  picture;  while  his 
companion  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there,  looking  out,  with  a fidgety  uneasy  coun- 
tenance, as  if  he  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
room,  and  was  more  anxious  to  go  than  stay. 

“Ido  not  admire  the  * Sentimental  Journey,  ’ ” 
said  he  in  the  easy  chair.  “It  is  poor,  sickly 
stuff ; and  the  oftener  you  read  Sterne,  the 
more  clearly  will  you  perceive  its  inferiority  to 
Tristram  Shandy.  There  is  truth  and  reality  in 
the  one,  and  little  beyond  a clever  affectation 
in  the  other.  But  Sterne’s  morals  were  bad. 
His  heart  was  bad ; his  life  was  bad.  He  dallied 
with  vice,  and  called  it  sentiment,  or  combined 
it  with  wit,  drollery,  and  fancy,  and  served  it 


up  for  the  amusement  of  the  fashionable  world, 
whose  idol  he  was.  His  mind  oscillated  ever 
on  the  confines  of  evil,  and  from  this  dangerous 
element  he  drew  his  “effects,”  his  clap-trap, 
and  his  false  whimpering  sensibility.  There  is 
not  a page  of  Sterne’s  writings  undefiled  by 
some  hint  of  impurity ; and  yet  he  approaches 
the  subject  with  a mixture  of  courage  and  cow- 
ardice, as  a man  snuffs  a candle  with  his  fingers 
for  the  first  time  ; or,  better  still,  like  that  trem- 
bling daring  with  which  a child  touches  a hot 
tea-urn — only  because  it  has  been  forbidden. 
He  is  a hypocrite,  because  he  affects  to  be  the 
ally  of  virtue,  and  entertains  all  the  while  a 
secret  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  I don’t  think  his  hypocrisy  can  do  much 
harm,  or  his  morals  either,  unless  to  those  who 
are  already  vicious.” 

The  gentleman  at  the  window  faced  round, 
and  shook  his  head. 

“You  are  seldom  just  to  authors  for  whom 
you  have  no  liking,”  he  said,  in  harsh,  quick 
tones ; 4 ‘ and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  instance 
you  jump  too  hastily  at  conclusions.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a man  is  a hypocrite  because 
his  actions  give  the  lie  to  his  words.  If  he  at 
one  time  seems  to  be  a saint,  and  at  another  a 
sinner,  he  possibly  is  both  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  appearance.  A person  may  be  fond  of  vice 
and  of  virtue  too,  and  practice  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  temptation  of  the  moment ; a 
priest  may  be  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  a sot 
or  a bigot ; a woman  may  be  modest,  and  a rake 
at  heart;  a poet  may  admire  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  be  envious  of  those  of  other  writers , 
a moralist  may  act  contrary  to  his  ow  n precepts, 
and  yet  be  sincere  in  recommending  them  to 
others.  These  are,  indeed,  contradictions,  but 
they  arise  out  of  the  contradictory  qualities  of 
our  nature.  A man  i6  a hypocrite  only  when 
he  affects  to  take  delight  in  what  he  does  not 
feel,  and  not  because  he  takes  a perverse  delight 
in  opposite  things.” 

“An  admirable  piece  of  metaphysical  de- 
fense,” said  the  other,  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  I shall  call  the  philosopher,  “but 
one  that,  after  all,  does  not  go  far  to  prove  your 
case.  Remember  Sterne’s  neglect  of  his  loving 
wife,  and  the  heartlessness  of  his  flirtations,  and 
then  judge  how  sincere  may  have  been  those 
tears  which  he  sniveled  so  plenteously  over  a 
dead  donkey  at  Nampont.  Pshaw  2 ’tis  the 
very  mockery  of  virtue!” 

“And  a compliment  to  it  at  the  same  time,” 
retorted  the  metaphysician.  “Come,  you  are 
severe  to-day,  and  misjudge  him  from  an  excess 
of  manner  here  and  there.  The  profoundest 
wisdom  is  sometimes  combined  in  his  pages  with 
an  outward  appearance  of  levity ; and  many  pas- 
sages which  have  to  bear  the  charge  of  coarse- 
ness, contain,  nevertheless,  a sterling  view  of 
love  and  charity.  Think  of  Uncle  Toby !” 

“Who  pitied  even  the  devil !”  said  the  phi- 
losopher, extending  his  hand  indolently  for  the 
bottle  of  Johannigberger  which  I had  just  pushed 
toward  him. 
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* ‘ Who  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to 
human  nature!’’  exclaimed  his  friend.  “Why, 
this  I will  say,  that  Shakspeare  himself  never 
conceived  a character  so  genial,  so  delicious,  so 
unoffending!  Then, "again,  turn  to  the  story 
of  ‘ Le  Fevre it  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  En- 
glish language.  I can  not  conceive  how  Gold- 
smith could  call  Sterne  ‘ a dull  fellow.*  The 
author  of  the  ‘ Vicar*  should  have  known  better.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  I,  venturing  for  the  first  time 
to  mingle  with  their  conversation,  “the  tone 
of  Goldsmith’s  mind  was  too  thoroughly  English 
to  appreciate  the  glancing  transitions,  the  poign- 
ant though  artificial  wit,  and  the  extraordinary 
variableness  of  Sterne.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that,  although  his  style  was  so  racy,  so 
rapid,  so  idiomatically  English,  his  genius  and 
disposition  inclined  more  toward  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  writers.” 

“ You  mean  Rabelais,”  said  the  philosopher ; 
“ and  Rabelais  he  was,  only  born  in  a happier 
age,  and  gifted  with  sentiment.” 

“ I was  not  alluding  particularly  to  Rabelais,” 
I rejoined.  “I  believe  I was  thinking  more 
of  the  modern  French  school — of  the  Balzacs, 
Karrs,  and  Paul  de  Kocks,  who  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  imitated  a half-forgotten  En- 
glish writer  of  the  last  century.”  Both  of  my 
visitors  looked  interested,  and  I went  on.  “It 
is  in  his  abrupt  variations  of  feeling  that  this 
resemblance  forces  itself  upon  me.  I find  in 
the  writers  I have  named,  and  in  fifty  others 
who  are  their  pupils  and  contemporaries,  the 
same  antithetical  propensity  which  delights  in 
giving  a comic  turn  to  a serious  passage — the 
same  implied  satire  and  half-expressed  double- 
entendres— the  same  unfinished  sentences,  and 
the  same  hysterical  mingling  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Tristram  Shandy  and 
L’Amoureux  Fiance'.  A Hindoo  would  swear 
that  the  soul  of  Laurence  Sterne  had  taken  up 
its  present  abode  in  the  body  of  Paul  de  Kock. 
Again,  let  us  consider  his  power  of  turning  tri- 
fles to  account,  and  evolving  from  the  least  prom- 
ising incidents  the  most  exquisite  combinations 
of  feeling  and  fancy.  Apropos  of  a pin,  he  fills 
a page  with  wisdom  on  humanities ; and  from 
his  barber's  recommendation  of  a wig-buckle, 
deduces  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  French  na- 
tional character.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  leading 
traits  of  modern  French  authorship  ? Place  in 
the  way  of  one  of  these  witty  and  imaginative 
feuilletonists  the  most  barren  and  uninteresting 
of  objects,  and  he  will  enrich  it  with  all  the  em- 
broideries of  art,  clothe  it  in  the  rainbow  hues 
of  his  own  fancy,  and  though  it  were  but  an 
old  pair  of  ruffles  or  a market-barrow,  end  by 
making  you  laugh  or  cry  according  to  his  pleas- 
ure. In  this  manner,  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  elaborated  a charming  volume  on  no 
more  extensive  a subject  than  a journey  round 
his  room ; and  from  so  simple  an  incident  as  a 
flower  springing  up  accidentally  within  the  con- 
fines of  a prison,  another  has  contributed  to  our 
modem  European  literature  the  most  touching, 
the  most  humanizing,  the  most  philosophical  of 


moral  stories.  Thus,  in  his  gayety  and  his 
gravity  alike,  in  his  treatment  of  minuti®  and 
his  natural  temperament,  I find  myself  irresisti- 
bly reminded  of  the  French  style  whenever  I 
open  a volume  of  Sterne.  Do  you  follow  me  ?” 

“ Perfectly,”  replied  the  philosopher ; “and  I 
admit  the  justice  of  your  remarks.  He  has  all 
the  volatility,  as  well  as  all  the  seriousness  of 
the  French  character — that  seriousness  which 
he  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  traveler  to  dis- 
cern. 4 If  the  French  have  a fault,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,’  he  says  in  the  chapters  on  the  pass- 
port, ‘ it  is  that  they  are  too  serious.’  ” 

The  metaphysician  Bmiled.  “Not  the  last 
traveler,”  he  said;  “for  in  those  notes  that  I 
made  on  my  late  journey  through  Franco  and 
Italy,  I particularly  observed  this  exception  to 
their  generally  fluttering  and  thoughtless  dispo- 
sition. These  last  are  the  qualities  that  strike 
us  most  by  contrast  to  ourselves,  and  that  come 
most  into  play  in  the  intercourse  of  common  lifo ; 
and  therefore  we  are  generally  disposed  to  set 
them  down  as  an  altogether  frivolous  and  super- 
ficial people.  It  is  a mistake  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  correct  on  further  acquaintance  with 
them  ; or,  if  wc  persist  in  it,  we  must  call  to  our 
aid  an  extraordinary  degree  of  our  native  blind- 
ness and  obstinacy.  Why,  the  expression  of  a 
Frenchman’s  face  is  often  as  melancholy  when 
he  is  by  himself  as  it  is  lively  in  conversation. 

The  instant  he  ceases  to  talk,  he  becomes  ‘ quite 
chop-fallen.’  ” 

“It  is  strange,”  observed  the  philosopher, 

“how  little  this  contradiction  in  their  character 
has  been  noticed.  They  have  never  had  the  credit 
of  it,  though  it  stares  one  in  the  face  every  where. 

You  can’t  go  into  one  of  their  theatres  without 
being  struck  by  the  silence  and  decorum  that 
reign  throughout  the  audience,  from  the  scholar 
in  the  stalls  to  the  workman  in  the  galleries.” 

“ This  results  in  part,  perhaps,  from  their  stu- 
dious inclinations,  ” said  the  other.  ‘ * The  French 
are  fond  of  reading  as  well  as  of  talking.  You 
may  constantly  see  girls  tending  an  apple-stall 
in  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  and  reading  Vol- 
taire or  Racine.  Such  a thing  was  never  known 
in  London  as  a barrow-woman  reading  Shaks- 
peare. Yet  we  talk  of  our  wide-spread  civil- 
ization and  ample  provisions  for  the  education 
of  the  poor!” 

“ To  be  read  thus  by  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest,  should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
poet,”  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  enthusiastic- 
ally. “Do  you  not  remember,  William,  during 
that  pedestrian  excursion  which  you,  Words- 
worth, John  Chester,  and  I once  made  from 
Nether  Stowey  to  Linton,  we  staid  at  an  old- 
fashioned  inn  near  the  Valley  of  Rocks,  break- 
fasted deliciously  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey, 
and  found  a little  worn-out  copy  of  the  1 Seasons* 
lying  in  the  window-seat  ? I took  it  up,  and 
| with  a feeling  that  I can  not  describe  to  you,  ex- 
claimed aloud : ‘ That  is  true  fame  1’  ” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  metaphysician,  withasigh ; 

“ I remember  it  perfectly.  I was  but  a lad  at 
the  time,  and  I listened  as  if  in  a dream  to  every 
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syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  either  Words-  I 
worth  or  yourself.  Fame,  thought  I,  with  a I 
sinking  heart — alas ! to  me  it  is  but  a word : I 
shall  never  possess  it ; yet  will  I never  cease  to 
worship  and  to  pursue  it.  At  that  time,  I 
thought  to  be  a painter ; and  while  I lost  myself 
in  admiration  of  a fairy  Claude,  or  hung  enrap- 
tured over  a Titian  dark  with  beauty,  I despair- 
ed of  the  perfection  I worshiped.  And  I was 
right:  I should  never  have  made  a painter. ” 

His  friend  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  4 4 And 
yet,”  said  he,  “you  are  content,  I should  think, 
with  the  share  of  renown  that  has  fallen  to  your 
lot.  Do  you  still  hold  that  fame  is  but  a word  ?” 

44 1 hold  it  to  be  a glorious  reality,  ” replied  the 
metaphysician ; 44  but  one  which,  least  of  all  oth- 
ers, should  be  defaced  by  the  petty  considera- 
tions of  our  worldly  vanities  and  selfish  person- 
alities. Fame  is  the  inheritance  not  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living.  It  is  we  who  look  back  with 
lofty  pride  to  the  great  names  of  antiquity — who 
drink  of  that  flood  of  glory  as  of  a river,  and  re- 
fresh our  wings  in  it  for  future  flight.  Fame, 
to  my  thinking,  means  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Ba- 
con, Raphael.  Fame  can  attach  itself  only  to 
the  past  Reputation  is  the  property  of  the 
present.” 

44  A subtle  distinction,”  said  the  philosopher, 
emptying  the  last  glass  of  my  Johannisberger ; 
44  but  one  which — ” 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened. 

44  Your  carriage,  gentlemen,  is  ready,”  said 
the  waiter. 

We  all  rose  simultaneously. 

4 4 1 am  sure,”  said  the  philosopher,  with  an  air 
of  high-bred  courtesy — 44 1 am  sure  we  must  have 
fatigued  and  interrupted  you,  Sir,  in  a most  un- 
pardonable manner.  I am  ashamed” — and  here 
he  glanced  regretfully  toward  the  empty  bottle 
and  the  comfortable  fautevil — 44  to  have  intruded 
so  long  upon  your  patience  and  your  hospitality  ; 
but  if  you  should  ever  chance  to  wander  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nether  Stowey,  Somersetshire, 
I will  endeavor  to  atone  for  my  present  thought- 
lessness, by  making  you  acquainted  with  our 
green  and  hilly  country,  and  our  wild  sea-shore. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I say  this  through  a forced 
politeness.  I invite  few  visitors,  and  those  whom 
I do  ask,  I welcome  most  heartily.  I am  but  a 
hermit  in  a cottage,  however,  andean  not  promise 
to  give  you  such  vintages  as  this!” 

He  took  a card  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
advancing  with  an  undulating  step,  laid  it  down 
beside  me  on  the  table. 

4 4 Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge!”  I exclaimed, 
involuntarily,  as  my  eyes  fell  on  the  superscrip- 
tion. 

The  philosopher  extended  his  hand  to  me. 

44  You  will  not  forget  to  come  and  see  me,” 
he  said,  4 4 if  you  visit  ray  county;  and  I trust 
you  will  forgive  roe  for  introducing  myself.  It 
is  a bad  habit  that  one  acquires  abroad — above 
all,  when  one  meets  a fellow- Englishman.” 

44 1 consider,”  said  I,  44  that  I am  indebted  to 
Yorick  for  this  piece  of  good-fortune and  I 
pointed  to  the  portrait  over  the  mantle-piece. 
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Coleridge  plucked  his  companion  by  the  sleeve . 
“Come,  Hazlitt,”  he  said,  44 we  have  no  time 
to  lose.” 

44  How  !”  I exclaimed— 44  is  it  possible  that— 
that  your  friend  is” — 

44  William  Hazlitt,”  replied  the  poet,  making 
the  metaphysician  known  to  me  with  a serio- 
comic gesture — 44  William  Hazlitt,  the  dreaded 
critic — the  redoubtable  reviewer — the  terrible 
essayist!” 

I endeavored  to  stammer  out  something  ap- 
propriate as  they  took  leave  of  me ; but  at  that 
time  I w as  little  used  to  society,  and  I believe  I 
had  never  seen  a real  live  author  in  my  life  be- 
fore, so  I fear  I was  not  very  successful. 

Coleridge  hurried  his  friend  from  the  room, 
and  went  out  last.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door 
he  turned  back. 

4 4 Have  you  read  my  translation  of  4 The  Visit 
of  the  Gods  ?* 

I replied  eagerly  in  the  affirmative. 

“Then  you  will  remember  the  opening  lines,” 
he  said,  gayly : 

44  Never,  believe  me, 

Appear  the  Immortals, 

Never  alone  P 

The  door  closed  directly,  and  he  was  gone. 

Then  I heard  his  genial  laugh  upon  the  stairs, 
and  presently  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  that 
bore  them  away.  I never  visited  Nether  Stowey, 
and  I never  saw  either  of  my  guests  again.  Both 
have  since  passed  away,  and  left  only  their  fame 
and  their  undying  thoughts  behind  them ; but  I 
shall  never  forget  that  brief  acquaintanceship 
which  began  and  ended  one  autumnal  afternoon 
in  Sterne’s  Room,  at  the  Hotel  Dessin. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BT  THOMAS  BABIKGTON  MACAULAY. 

JOHN  BUNYAN,  the  most  popular  religious 
writer  in  the  English  language,  was  bom  at 
Elstow,  about  a mile  from  Bedford,  in  the  year 
1628.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  a 
tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed  a hereditary 
caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estimation. 

They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom 
in  truth  they  nearly  resembled.  Banyan’s 
father  was  more  respectable  than  most  of  the 
tribe.  He  had  a fixed  residence,  and  was  able 
to  send  his  son  to  a village  school  where  reading 
and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John’s  boyhood  were  those  dur- 
ing which  the  Puritan  spirit  was  in  the  high- 
est vigor  all  over  England ; and  nowhere  had 
that  spirit  more  influence  than  in  Bedfordshire. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a lad  to 
whom  nature  had  given  a powerful  imagination 
and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a disease, 
should  have  been  early  haunted  by  religious 
terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were 
interrupted  by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair  ; and 
his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  fiends  tiy- 
ing  to  fly  away  with  him.  As  he  grew  older, 
his  mental  conflicts  became  still  more  violent 
The  strong  language  in  which  he  described 
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them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographers 
except  Mr.  Southey.  It  has  long  been  an  or- 
dinary practice  with  pious  writers  to  cite  Bun- 
yan  as  an  instance  of  the  supernatural  power 
of  divine  grace  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  wickedness.  He  is  called 
in  one  book  the  most  notorious  of  prodigates ; 
in  another,  the  brand  plucked  from  the  burning. 
He  is  designated  in  Mr.  Ivimey’s  History  of 
the  Baptists  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Mr.  Hyland,  a man  once  of 
great  note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out 
into  the  following  rhapsody  : “ No  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  integrity  can  deny  that 
Bunyan  was  a practical  atheist,  a worthless, 
contemptible  infidel,  a vile  rebel  to  God  and 
goodness,  a common  profligate,  a soul-despising, 
a soul-murdering,  a soul-damning,  thoughtless 
wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Now  be  astonished,  O heavens,  to  eternity ! and 
wonder,  O earth  and  hell ! while  time  endures. 
Behold  this  very  man  become  a miracle  of 
mercy,  a mirror  of  wisdom,  goodness,  holiness, 
truth,  and  love.”  But  whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  the  good 
men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a 
phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it 
s and  using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have 
understood  better.  There  can  not  be  a greater 
mistake  than  to  infer  from  the  strong  expres- 
sions in  which  a devout  man  bemoans  his  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness,  that  he  has  led  a worse  life 
than  his  neighbors.  Many  excellent  persons, 
whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies 
and  diaries,  applied  to  themselves,  and  doubt- 
less with  sincerity,  epithets  as  severe  as  could 
be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was,  at  eighteen, 
wliat,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  Puritanical 
circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a young 
man  of  singular  gravity  and  innocence.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other 
penitents  who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  been  the  worst  of  mankind, 
fired  up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defense, 
whenever  any  particular  charge  was  brought 
against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  is  true, 
that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
his  lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  transgres- 
sions against  the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had 
been  the  ringleader  of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in 
all  manner  of  vice.  But  when  those  w ho  w ished 
him  ill  accused  him  of  licentious  amours,  he 
called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest  his  purity. 
No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell, 
could  charge  him  with  having  ever  made  any 
improper  advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he 
been  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife,  but  he  had, 
even  before  marriage,  been  perfectly  spotless. 
It  does  not  appear  from  his  own  confessions,  or 
from  the  railings  of  his  enemies,  that  he  ever 
was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  ho  con- 
tracted, that  of  using  profane  language ; but 
ho  tells  us  that  a single  reproof  cured  him  so 


effectually  that  he  never  offended  again.  The 
worst  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor 
youth,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  repre- 
sent as  the  most  desperate  of  reprobates,  as  a 
village  Rochester,  is  that  he  had  a great  liking 
for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless  in  them- 
selves, hut  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion 
he  had  a great  respect.  The  four  chief  sins  of 
which  he  was  guilty  were  dancing,  ringing  the 
bells  of  the  parish  church,  playing  at  tipcat,  and 
reading  the  History  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton. A rector  of  the  school  of  Laud  would 
have  held  such  a young  man  up  to  the  whole 
parish  as  a model  But  Bunyan’s  notions  of 
good  and  evil  had  been  learned  in  a very  differ- 
ent school ; and  he  was  made  miserable  by  the 
conflict  between  his  tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event 
which  gave  a lasting  color  to  his  thoughts.  He 
enlisted  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  served 
during  the  decisive  campaign  of  1645.  All  that 
we  know  of  his  military  career  is  that,  at  the 
siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  comrades,  who  had 
taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a shot  from  the 
town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself  as 
having  been  saved  from  death  by  the  special 
interference  of  Providence.  1 1 may  be  observed 
that  his  imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by 
the  glimpse  which  he  had  caught  of  the  pomp 
of  war.  To  the  last  he  loved  to  draw  his  illus- 
trations of  sacred  things  from  camps  and  for- 
tresses, from  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  flags  of 
truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captaiu 
Boanerges,  and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  evi- 
dently portraits,  of  which  the  originals  were 
among  those  martial  saints  who  fought  and  ex- 
pounded in  Fairfax’s  army. 

In  a few  months  Bunyan  returned  home,  and 
married.  His  wife  had  some  pious  relations, 
and  brought  him  as  her  only  portion  some  pious 
books.  And  now  his  mind,  excitable  by  nature, 
very  imperfectly  disciplined  by  education,  and 
exposed,  without  any  protection,  to  the  infec- 
tious virulence  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was 
then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be  fearfully 
disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  became 
a strict  Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attend- 
ance at  prayers  and  sermons.  His  favorite 
amusements  were,  one  after  another,  relin- 
quished, though  not  without  many  painful  strug- 
gles. In  the  middle  of  a game  at  tipcat  he 
paused,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upward  with 
his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a voice 
asking  him  whether  he  would  leave  his  sins  and 
go  to  heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go  to  hell ; 
and  he  had  seen  an  awful  countenance  frown- 
ing on  him  from  the  sky.  The  odious  vice  of 
bell-ringing  he  renounced ; but  he  still  for  a 
time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church  tower  and 
look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But  soon 
the  thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall  on  his 
head ; and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed 
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place.  To  give  up  dancing  on  the  village  green 
was  still  harder ; and  some  months  elapsed  be- 
fore be  had  the  fortitude  to  part  with  this  dar- 
ling sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice  had  been 
made,  he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the  maxims 
of  that  austere  time,  faultless.  All  Elstow 
talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But 
his  own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever. 
Having  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible 
reformation,  yet  finding  in  religion  no  pleasures 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  juvenile  amusements 
which  he  had  relinquished,  he  began  to  appre- 
hend that  he  lay  under  some  special  maledic- 
tion ; and  he  was  tormented  by  a succession  of 
fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to 
suicide  or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all 
persons  of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and 
tried  to  make  out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood ; 
but  his  hopes  were  speedily  destroyed  by  his 
father,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  to 
be  regarded  as  a Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a 
strange  dilemma:  “If  I have  not  faith,  I am 
lost ; if  I have  faith,  I can  work  miracles.”  He 
was  tempted  to  cry  to  the  puddles  between  El- 
stow and  Bedford,  “Be  ye  dry,  ” and  to  stake  his 
eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a notion  that  the  day  of 
grace  for  Bedford  and  the  neighboring  villages 
was  passed ; that  all  who  were  to  be  saved  in 
that  part  of  England  were  already  converted ; 
and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and  strive  some 
months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether 
the  Tnrkn  were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  wrong.  Then  he  was  troubled  by 
a maniacal  impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
pray  to  the  trees,  to  a broomstick,  to  the  parish 
bull.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  entering 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Soon  the 
darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms  floated 
before  him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing 
were  in  his  ears.  His  way  ran  through  stench 
and  fire,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless 
pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted  by  a strange  cu- 
riosity al>out  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  by  a 
morbid  longing  to  commit  it.  But  the  most 
frightful  of  all  the  forms  which  his  disease  took 
was  a propensity  to  utter  blasphemy,  and  es- 
pecially to  renounce  his  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  redemption.  Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at 
table,  at  work,  evil  spirits,  as  he  imagined,  were 
repeating  close  to  his  ear  the  words,  “ Sell  him, 
sell  him.”  He  struck  at  the  hobgoblins;  he 
pushed  them  from  him ; but  still  they  were  ever 
at  his  side.  He  cried  out  in  answer  to  them, 
hour  after  hour,  “Never,  never;  not  for  thou- 
sands of  worlds ; not  for  thousands.  ” At  length, 
worn  out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered  the 
fetal  words  to  escape  him,  “Let  him  go,  if  he 
will.”  Then  his  misery  became  more  fearful 
than  ever.  He  had  done  what  could  not  be 
forgiven.  He  had  forfeited  his  part  of  the  great 
sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  his  birth- 
right ; and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for 


repentance.  “None,”  he  afterward  wrote, 
“ knows  the  terrors  of  those  days  but  myself.” 
He  has  described  his  sufferings  with  singular 
energy,  simplicity,  and  pathos.  He  envied  the 
brutes ; he  envied  the  very  stones  in  the  street, 
and  the  tiles  on  the  houses.  The  sun  seemed 
to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth  from  him. 
His  body,  though  cast  in  a sturdy  mould,  and 
though  still  in  the  highest  vigor  of  youth,  trem- 
bled whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  judgment.  He  fancied  that  this  trembling 
was  the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the 
sign  which  God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy 
man’s  emotion  destroyed  his  power  of  digestion. 
He  had  such  pains  'that  he  expected  to  burst 
asunder  like  Judas,  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor 
the  advisers  whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to 
do  much  good  in  a case  like  his.  His  small 
library  had  received  a most  unseasonable  ad- 
dition— the  account  of  the  lamentable  end  of 
Francis  Spira.  One  ancient  man  of  high  re- 
pute for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer  consulted, 
gave  an  opinion  which  might  well  have  pro- 
duced fatal  consequences.  “I  am  afraid,” 
said  Btinvan,  “ that  I have  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “ Indeed,”  said  the 
old  fanatic,  “lam  afraid  that  you  have.” 

At  length  the  clouds  broke ; the  light  became 
clearer  and  clearer;  and  the  enthusiast,  who 
had  imagined  that  he  was  branded  with  the 
mark  of  the  first  murderer,  and  destined  to  the 
end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed  peace  and  a 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Years 
elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
been  so  perilously  overstrained,  recovered  their 
tone.  When  he  had  joined  a Baptist  society  at 
Bedford,  and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  refrain  from  imprecating  destruc- 
tion on  his  brethren  while  the  cup  wras  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  After  ho  had  been  some 
time  a member  of  the  congregation  he  began 
to  preach ; and  his  sermons  produced  a power- 
ful effect.  He  was  indeed  illiterate ; but  be 
spoke  to  illiterate  men.  The  severe  training 
through  which  he  had  passed  had  given  him 
such  an  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the 
modes  of  religious  melancholy  as  he  could  nev- 
er have  gathered  from  books;  and  his  vigorous 
genius,  animated  by  a fervent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  exercise  a great  influ- 
ence over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the 
half-contemptuous  admiration  of  scholars.  Yet 
it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  be  tormented 
by  an  impulse  which  urged  him  to  utter  words 
of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral 
as  in  physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that 
Bunyan  was  finally  relieved  from  the  internal 
sufferings  which  had  imbittered  his  life  by 
sharp  persecution  from  without.  He  had  been 
five  years  a preacher  w'hen  the  Restoration  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the 
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Dissenters;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  bought  spiritual  experience.  They  therefore, 
history  is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  when  the  corrector  of  the  press  had  improved 
hardly  treated.  In  November,  1660,  he  was  the  syntax  and  the  spelling,  were  well  received 
flung  into  Bedford  jail ; and  there  he  remained,  by  the  humbler  class  of  Dissenters, 
with  some  intervals  of  partial  and  precarious  Much  of  Bunyan’s  time  was  spent  in  contro- 
liberty,  during  twelve  years.  His  persecutors  versy.  He  wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers, 
tried  to  extort  from  him  a promise  that  he  would  whom  he  seems  always  to  have  held  in  utter 
abstain  from  preaching ; but  he  was  convinced  abhorrence.  It  is,  however,  a remarkable  fact, 
that  he  was  divinely  set  apart  and  commissioned  that  he*  adopted  one  of  their  peculiar  fashions : 
to  be  a teacher  of  righteousness,  and  he  was  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  November  or 
fully  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  December,  but  eleventh  month  and  twelfth 
He  was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laughed  month.  ' 

at,  caressed,  reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
was  facetiously  told  that  he  was  quite  right  in  of  England.  No  two  things,  according  to  him, 
thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift;  but  had  less  affinity  than  the  form  of  prayer  and 
that  his  real  gift  was  skill  in  repairing  old  ket-  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Those,  he  said  with  much 
ties.  He  was  compared  to  Alexander  the  cop-  point,  who  have  most  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  are 
peromith.  He  was  told  that  if  he  would  give  all  to  be  found  in  jail ; and  those  who  have 
up  preaching  he  should  be  instantly  liberated.  mo6t  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be 
He  was  warned  that  if  he  persisted  in  disobey-  found  at  the  ale-house.  The  doctrinal  articles, 
ing  the  law  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment,  on  the  other  hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  de- 
and  that  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a fended  against  some  Arminian  clergymen  who 
certain  time  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  had  signed  them.  The  most  acrimonious  of 
answer  was,  u If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I will  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to  Edward  Fowler, 
preach  again  to-morrow.*’  Year  after  year  he  afterward  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an  excellent 
lay  patiently  in  a dungeon,  compared  with  which  man,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of  Pelagianism. 
the  worst  prison  now  to  be  found  in  the  island  Bunyan  had  also  a dispute  with  some  of  the 
is  a palace.  His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraor-  chiefs  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
dinary  because  his  domestic  feelings  were  unu-  doubtless  held  with  perfect  sincerity  the  distin- 
sually  strong.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  by  guishing  tenet  of  that  sect,  but  he  did  not  con- 
his  stem  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  sidcr  that  tenet  as  one  of  high  importance,  and 
indulgent  a parent.  He  had  several  small  chi  l-  willingly  joined  in  communion  wi*h  pious  Pres- 
dren,  and  among  them  a daughter  who  was  byterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner  Bap- 
blind,  and  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  tender-  tists,  therefore,  loudly  pronounced  him  a false 
ness.  He  could  not,  he  said,  bear  even  to  let  brother.  A controversy  arose  which  long  sur- 
the  wind  blow  on  her;  and  now  she  must  suffer  vived  the  original  combatants.  In  our  own 
cold  and  hunger,  she  must  beg,  she  must  be  time  the  cause  which  Bunyan  had  defended  with 
beaten.  “ Yet,”  he  added,  “I  must,  I must  do  rude  logic  and  rhetoric  against  Kiffin  and  Dan- 
it.”  While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  no-  vers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall  with  an  inge- 
thing  in  the  way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  nuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical  writer 
of  his  family.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  has  ever  surpassed. 

take  up  a new  trade.  He  learned  to  make  long  During  the  years  which  immediately  followed 
tagged  thread  laces ; and  many  thousands  of  the  Restoration,  Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to 
these  articles  were  furnished  by  him  to  the  have  been  strict.  But  as  the  passions  of  1660 
hawkers.  While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  cooled,  as  the  hatred  with  which  the  Puritans 
he  had  other  employment  for  his  mind  and  his  had  been  regarded  while  their  reign  was  recent 
lips.  He  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow-  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was  les9  and  less  harshly 
captives,  and  formed  from  among  them  a little  treated.  The  distress  of  his  family,  and  his 
flock,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  pastor.  He  own  patience,  courage,  and  piety,  softened  the 
studied  indefatigably  the  few  books  which  he  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  his  own  Chris- 
possessed.  His  two  chief  companions  were  the  tian  in  the  cage,  he  found  protectors  even  among 
Bible  and  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  His  knowl-  the  crowd  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the 
edge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he  might  have  diocese,  Dr.  Barlow,  is  said  to  have  interceded 
been  called  a living  concordance ; and  on  the  for  him.  At  length  the  prisoner  was  suffered 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  are  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
still  legible  the  ill-spelled  lines  of  doggerel  in  jail,  on  condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he 
which  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford, 
sufferers,  and  his  implacable  enmjty  to  the  mys-  He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of 
tical  Babylon.  x the  worst  acts  of  one  of  the  worst  governments 

At  length  he  began  to  write,  and  though  it  that  England  has  ever  seen.  In  1671  the  Ca- 
was  some  time  before  he  discovered  where  his  bal  was  in  power.  Charles  II.  had  concluded 
strength  lay,  his  writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  ! the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  set  up 
They  were  coarse,  indeed,  but  they  showed  a j the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.  The 
keen  mother- wit,  a great  command  of  the  | first  step  which  he  took  toward  that  end  was  to 
homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate  knowledge  annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  a vast  and  dearly-  prerogative,  all  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
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Roman  Catholics ; and,  in  order  to  disguise  his 
real  design,  he  annulled  at  the  same  time  the 
penal  statutes  against  Protestant  nonconformists. 
Bunyan  was  consequently  set  at  large.  In  the 
first  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he  published  a tract 
in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that  humane 
and  generous  Persian  king  who,  though  not 
himself  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  relig- 
ion, favored  the  chosen  people,  and  permitted 
them,  after  years  of  captivity,  to  rebuild  their 
beloved  temple.  To  candid  men,  who  consider 
how  much  Bunyan  had  suffered,  and  how  little 
he  could  guess  the  secret  designs  of  the  court, 
the  unsuspicious  thankfulness  with  which  he 
accepted  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  will  not 
appear  to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the 
book  which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  The 
history  of  that  book  is  remarkable.  The  author 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  writing  a treatise,  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  stages  of  the 
Christian  progress.  He  compared  that  progress, 
as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a pilgrim- 
age. Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumera- 
ble points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his 
predecessors.  Images  came  crowding  on  his 
mind  faster  than  he  could  put  them  into  w'ords : 
qnagmircB  and  pits,  steep  hills,  dark  and  hor- 
rible glens,  soft  vales,  sunny  pastures,  a gloomy 
castle,  of  which  the  court-yard  was  strewn  with 
the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners ; a 
town  all  bustle  and  splendor,  like  London  on 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day ; and  the  narrow  path, 
straight  as  a rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up 
hiH  and  down  hill,  through  city  and  through 
wilderness,  to  the  Black  River  and  the  Shining 
Gate . He  had  found  out — as  most  people  would 
have  said,  by  accident — as  he  would  doubtless 
have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence — where 
his  powers  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  he  was  producing  a master-piece.  He  could 
not  guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy 
in  English  literature,  for  of  English  literature 
he  knew  nothing.  Those  who  suppose  him  to 
have  studied  the  Faiiy  Queen  might  easily  be 
confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  a de- 
tailed examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all 
probability,  with  which  he  could  compare  his 
pilgrim,  was  his  old  favorite,  the  legend  of  Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton.  He  would  have  thought 
it  a sin  to  borrow  any  time  from  the  serious 
business  of  his  life,  from  his  expositions,  his 
controversies,  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  himself  with  what  he  considered 
merely  as  a trifle.  It  was  only,  he  assures  us,  at 
spare  moments  that  he  returned  to  the  house 
Beautiful,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the 
Enchanted  Ground.  Ho  had  no  assistance. 
Nobody  but  himself  saw  a line  till  the  whole  was 
complete.  He  then  consulted  his  pious  friends. 
Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scan- 
dalized. It  was  a vain  story,  a mere  romance 
about  giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  war- 
riors, sometimes  fighting  with  monsters,  and 


sometimes  regaled  by  fair  ladies  in  stately  pal- 
aces. The  loose  atheistical  writs  at  Will’s  might 
write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jezebels 
of  the  court ; but  did  it  become  a minister  of 
the  gospel  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the  world? 
There  had  been  a time  when  the  cant  of  such 
fools  would  have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But 
that  time  was  passed ; and  his  mind  was  now 
in  a firm  and  healthy  state.  He  saw  that,  in 
employing  fiction  to  make  truth  clear  and  good- 
ness attractive,  he  was  only  foliowring  the  ex- 
ample which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose 
to  himself ; and  he  determined  to  print 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  stole  silently  into  the 
world.  Not  a single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is 
known  to  be  in  existence.  The  year  of  publica- 
tion has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  probable 
that,  during  some  months,  the  little  volume  cir- 
culated only  among  poor  and  obscure  secta- 
ries. But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
with  all  the  action  and  scenery  of  a fairy  tale, 
which  exercised  his  ingenuity  by  setting  him 
to  discover  a multitude  of  curious  analogies, 
which  interested  his  feelings  for  human  beings, 
frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  writh  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  from  without,  which  every 
moment  drew  a smile  from  him  by  some  stroke 
of  quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry,  and  neverthe- 
less left  on  his  mind  a sentiment  of  reverence 
for  God  and  of  sympathy  for  man,  began  to  pro- 
duce its  effect.  In  Puritanical  circles,  from 
which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly  excluded, 
that  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius,  though 
it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote, 
or  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a mind  ac- 
customed to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In 
1668  came  forth  a second  edition  with  addi- 
tions ; and  then  the  demand  became  immense. 
In  the  four  following  years  the  book  was  re- 
printed six  times.  The  eighth  edition,  which 
contains  the  last  improvements  made  by  the  au- 
thor, was  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684, 
the  tenth  in  1685.  The  help  of  the  engraver 
had  early  been  called  in ; and  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  ex- 
ecrable copper-plates,  which  represented  Chris- 
tian thrusting  his  sword  into  Apollyon,  or  wrrith- 
ing  in.  the  grasp  of  Giant  Despair.  In  Scot- 
land, and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the  Pilgrim 
was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardona- 
ble vanity,  that  in  New  England  his  dream  was 
the  daily  subject  of  the  conversation  of  thou- 
sands, and  was  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the 
most  superb  binding.  He  had  numerous  ad- 
mirers in  Holland,  and  among  the  Huguenots 
of  France.  With  the  pleasure,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Knav- 
ish booksellers  put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under 
his  name,  and  envious  scribblers  maintained  it 
to  be  impossible  that  the  poor  ignorant  tinker 
should  really  be  the  author  of  the  book  which 
was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those 
who  counterfeited  him  and  these  who  slandered 
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him.  He  continued  to  work  the  gold-field 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  to  draw  from  it 
new  treasures,  not  indeed  with  quite  such  ease 
and  in  quite  such  abundance  as  when  the  pre- 
cious soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with  success 
which  left  all  competition  far  behind.  In  1684 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress. It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Holy  War, 
which,  if  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  did  not  exist, 
would  be  the  best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan’s  place  in  society  was  now  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been 
a time  when  many  Dissenting  ministers,  who 
could  talk  Latin  and  read  Greek,  had  affected  to 
treat  him  with  scorn.  But  his  fame  and  influ- 
ence now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had  so  great 
an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  was 
popularly  called  Bishop  Bunyan.  His  episco- 
pal visitations  were  annual.  From  Bedford  he 
rode  every  year  to  London,  and  preached  there 
to  large  and  attentive  congregations.  From 
London  he  went  his  circuit  through  the  country, 
animating  the  zeal  of  his  brethren,  collecting 
and  distributing  alms,  and  making  up  quarrels. 
The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have  given 
him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  again  occupying  his  old  quarters  in 
Bedford  jail.  In  that  year  the  rash  and  wicked 
enterprise  of  Monmouth  gave  the  government  a 
pretext  for  prosecuting  the  Nonconformists ; and 
scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  or  Baptist  persuasion  remained 
unmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison  ; Howe  was 
driven  into  exile ; Henry  was  arrested.  Two 
eminent  Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been 
engaged  in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and 
distress.  Danvers  was  in  danger  of  being 
hanged ; and  Kiffin’s  grandsons  were  actually 
hanged.  The  tradition  is  that,  during  those 
evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  him- 
self as  a wagoner,  and  that  he  preached  to  his 
congregation  at  Bedford  in  a smock-frock,  with 
a cart-whip  in  his  hand.  But  soon  a great 
change  took  place.  James  the  Second  was  at 
open  war  with  the  church,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  court  the  Dissenters.  Some  of  the  creat- 
ures of  the  government  tried  to  secure  the  aid 
of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that  he  had 
written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672,  and 
therefore  hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  indulgence  of  1687.  But  fifteen  years 
of  thought,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the 
world  had  made  him  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases 
exactly  parallel.  Charles  was  a professed  Prot- 
estant ; James  was  a professed  Papist.  The 
object  of  Charles’s  indulgence  was  disguised; 
the  object  of  James’s  indulgence  was  patent. 
Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  and  refused  even  to  speak 
to  .the  courtier  who  came  down  to  remodel  the 
corporation  of  Bedford,  and  who,  as  was  sup- 
posed, had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some  municipal 
dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 
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Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution. 
In  the  summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead 
the  cause  of  a son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  the  old  man  not  to  disin- 
herit the  young  one.  This  good  work  cost  the 
benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He  had  to  ride 
through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched  to  his 
lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a violent 
fever,  and  died  in  a few  days.  He  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields ; and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is 
still  regarded  by  the  nonconformists  with  a feel- 
ing which  6eems  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
stern  spirit  of  their  theology.  Many  Puritans, 
to  whom  the  respect  paid  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  relics  and  tombs  of  saints  seemed  child- 
ish or  sinful,  are  said  to  have  begged  with  their 
dying  breath  that  thei#  coffins  might  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of 
tho  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  dur- 
ing the  century  which  followed  his  death,  was 
indeed  great,  but  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  religious  families  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Very  seldom  was  he  during  that  time 
mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer  of  great 
literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose 
with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D’Urfey.  In 
the  Spiritual  Quixote,  the  adventures  of  Christ- 
ian are  ranked  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer  and  John  Hickathriflt.  Cowper  ventured 
to  praise  the  great  allegorist,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  name  him.  It  is  a significant  circum- 
stance that,  till  a recent  period,  all  the  numer- 
ous editions  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  were  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servant's 
hall.  The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were 
all  of  the  meanest  description.  In  general, 
when  the  educated  minority  and  the  common 
people  differ  about  the  merit  of  a book,  the 
opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally  pre- 
vails. The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  perhaps  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a hun- 
dred years,  the  educated  minority  has  come 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove and  to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  It  has  been  done  into  verse : it  has 
been  done  into  modern  English.  The  Pilgrim- 
age of  Tender  Conscience,  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Good  Intent,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Seek  Truth,  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus,  the  Infant  Pilgrim, 
the  Hindoo  Pilgrim,  are  among  the  many  fee- 
ble copies  of  the  great  originaL  But  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  those  who  most 
hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the 
help  of  his  genius.  A Catholic  version  of  his 
parable  may  be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  title-page.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
Antinomians  for  whom  his  Calvinism  is  not 
strong  enough,  may  study  the  pilgrimage  of 
Hephzibah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
free  agency  and  universal  redemption.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  All  the  acts  of  Van- 
dalism by  which  a fine  work  of  art  was  ever  de- 
faced was  committed  so  late  as  the  year  1853. 
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It  was  determined  to  transform  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  into  a Tractarian  book.  The  task  was 
not  easy ; for  it  was  necessaiy  to  make  the  two 
sacraments  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  al- 
legory ; and  of  all  Christian  theologians,  avowed 
Quakers  excepted,  Bunyan  was  the  one  in  whose 
system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a \ 
type  of  baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  such 
as  assuredly  the  ingenious  person  who  made  it 
never  contemplated ; for,  as  not  a single  pilgrim 
passes  through  the  Wicket  Gate  in  infancy,  and 
as  Faithful  hurries  past  the  House  Beautiful 
without  stopping,  the  lesson  which  the  fable  in 
its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults 
ought  to  be  baptized,  ahd  that  the  Eucharist 
may  safely  be  neglected.  Nobody  would  have 
discovered  from  the  original  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
that  the  author  was  not  a Prcdobaptist.  To 
turn  bis  book  into  a book  against  Paedobaptism 
was  an  achievement  reserved  for  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  divine.  Such  blunders  must  necessa- 
rily be  committed  by  every  man  who  mutilates 
parts  of  a great  work,  without  taking  a compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole. 


THE  BROKEN  SHILLING. 

IT  was  rather  a cool  September  evening,  I re- 
member, and  we  had  a fire  lighted  in  the  back 
parlor. 

Mr.  Smith  was  reading  a package  of  letters. 
Mrs.  Smith  dozed  in  a corner  of  the  Bofa,  lulled 
to  rest,  I suppose,  by  the  ceaseless  thrumming 
of  Miss  Lizzie  on  the  piano.  In  a corner  by 
herself,  with  a single  lamp  beside  her,  Betsy 
Lake  sat  sewing.  Know  that  I answer  to  the 
anti-euphonious  name  of  Betsy.  I was  christ- 
ened Elizabeth,  and  up  to  the  time  of  my  com- 
ing to  live  with  the  Smiths  I had  been  called 
Lizzie  Lake.  But  Mrs.  Smith  said  “ it  w'as  in- 
convenient having  two  of  the  same  name  in  the 
family,  and  she  would  have  mo  called  Betsy,” 
or  “Batsy,”to  give  her  smooth,  drawling  pro- 
nunciation. I did  not  like  the  change.  The 
name  seemed  old-fashioned,  homely,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  my  fourteen  years.  However,  cus- 
tom had  rendered  the  ungraceful  appellation 
familiar,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years, 
I have  almost  ceased  to  remember  and  regret  the 
name  given  me  at  my  christening. 

“ Here  is  a line  from  Graham,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 

11  stating  that  he  is  coming  to  N on  bnsiness, 

and  that  he  intends  to  stop  a few  days  with  us.” 

This  announcement  caused  a sensation  in  our 
quiet  family  party.  Mrs.  Smith  suddenly  sat 
bolt  upright,  looking  wide  awake.  Miss  Lizzie 
left  the  piano,  and  ran  to  look  over  her  father’s 
shoulder  at  the  letter. 

Even  Betsy  Lake  was  guilty  of  a little  silly 
start  of  surprise,  whereby  her  needle  glanced 
from  the  cambric,  and  penetrated  the  fore  finger 
of  her  left  hand. 

For  three  successive  seasons,  the  Smiths  had 
met  with  Weld  Graham  and  his  mother  at  Sar- 
atoga. The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  had 


ripened  into  intimacy,  and  for  some  months  the 
two  families  had  corresponded. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  letter,  the  debated  point  being  whether  a 
party  should  be  got  up  on  the  Graham’s  account. 
Of  course  I had  neither  interest  nor  voice  in  the 
question.  But  I had  my  own  busy  thoughts 
for  company,  and  they  led  me  back  to  certain 
pleasant  reminiscences  in  my  somewhat  clouded 
experience  of  life.  In  my  eleventh  summer, 
my  dear  father  had  left  me  a motherless  child, 
in  the  charge  of  a friend,  while  he  went  South, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  a change  of  climate  would 
restore  his  failing  health.  Weld  Graham  was 
then  a lad  of  sixteen,  preparing  for  college,  and 
a boarder  in  the  family  with  myself.  Every 
incident  of  that  bright  and  brief  summer  was 
chronicled  in  my  memory.  Our  manifold  quar- 
rels and  reconcilements ; the  garden  where  wc 
made  some  astonishing  experiments  in  horticul- 
ture ; the  swing  put  up  for  my  especial  pleasure ; 
and  our  exercises  in  drawing,  in  which  I was 
tutor — Weld  my  pupil.  I have  a decided  talent 
for  drawing.  I say  it  with  pride,  because  it  is 
ray  one,  sole  gift.  When  a child,  I delighted 
in  sketching  caricatures,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Weld  Graham,  I executed  numberless  rough, 
but  graphic  sketches  of  individuals  whom  we 
both  knew,  and  who  possessed  peculiarities  of 
physiognomy,  upon  which  my  pencil  coulcUcize 
and  enlarge.  Some  of  these  sketches  had  been 
claimed  by  Weld  for  keepsakes,  and  a few  of 
them  I still  retained. 

On  the  whole,  I was  glad  that  Weld  Graham 
was  coming.  I remembered  him  as  a spirited, 
active,  and  ambitious  lad,  and  I wished  to  know 
in  what  degree  his  manhood  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise of  his  youth. 

Would  he  recognize  me?  I thought  not. 
The  staid  young  woman,  who  did  plain  sew-- 
ing,  and  made  herself  generally  useful  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  family,  was  quite  a different  ])cr>on 
from  the  light-hearted  Lizzie  Lake  whom  he 
had  known.  Nor  did  I wish  to  he  recognized. 
Fate  had  given  me  a full  measure  of  harsh  ex- 
perience. No  sparing  hand  meted  to  me  my 
portion  of  the  world’s  rough  usage.  In  child- 
hood parental  love  planted  roses  in  my  path,  but 
they  withered  long  ago.  Not  a fresh  leaf  or 
blossom  remained — thorns  only  for  my  bleed- 
ing feet ; but  I did  not  faint  by  the  way-side. 
Resolutely  I went  on  ray  allotted  pilgrimage, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left. 
Yet  if  I chanced  to  encounter  those  whom  I had 
known  in  more  hopeful  times,  I instinctively 
covered  my  face,  saying,  “We  goon  life’s  jour- 
ney by  diverse  ways,  therefore  I know  you  not.” 
Thus  it  was  that  I wished  for  no  recognition  on 
the  part  of  my  old  play-fellow.  To  see  him, 
to  knpw  that  he  was  prosperous,  happy,  and 
distinguished,  would  give  me  pleasure ; but  I 
wished  not  to  be  known  in  return. 

One  morning,  some  three  days  after  Mr. 
Graham  came,  I was  engaged  in  clear-starching 
Miss  Lizzie’s  muslins,  when  Mrs.  Smith  came  to 
the  door. 
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44  Betsy,  you  will  have  to  leave  those  things,” 
she  said,  “ and  carry  Mr.  Graham's  valise  down 
to  the  cross-roads.  He  is  going  to  the  north 
village,  and  left  word  to  have  Tom  take  his  valise 
across  the  meadow  in  season  to  meet  the  morn- 
ing coach.” 

44  Why  does  not  Tom  go,  as  directed?” 

44  He  is  away  somewhere  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Graham  has  gone  round  by  the  post-office, 
expecting  to  find  his  luggage  at  the  cross-roads 
when  the  stage  comes  along.” 

“Can’t  Jane  go?” 

“No.  She  says  she  hurt  her  ankle  yester- 
day, and  it  pains  her  this  morning.  There  is 
nobody  to  send  but  you,  Betsy.” 

44  Very  well,  I will  go.” 

In  a few  minutes  I was  on  my  way  across 
the  field.  I rather  liked  the  novelty  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  would  afford  a chance  of  seeing 
Mr.  Graham.  As  yet  I had  not  spoken  with 
him,  nor  hardly  seen  him,  so  constantly  was  I 
engaged  in  sharing  the  housemaid's  labors. 

On  reaching  the  cross-roads,  I sat  down  on  a 
rock  by  the  roadside,  placing  the  valise  before 
me  on  the  grass.  In  a short  time  I heard  the 
coach  coming,  but  no  Mr.  Graham  was  in  sight. 
It,  the  coach,  soon  came  up.  The  driver  called 
to  me.  4 4 Going  in  the  stage,  ma’am  ?”  I shook 
my  head,  and  the  lumbering  vehicle  sped  on  its 
way,  leaving  me  half  smothered  in  a cloud  of 
dust. 

So  Mr.  Graham  had  missed  the  coach.  And 
what  was  I to  do  with  the  valise  ? Return  with 
it?  Not  I,  indeed!  It  was  much  pleasanter 
idling  away  the  forenoon  in  the  fresh  air  than 
working  with  Jane,  in  a hot,  dingy  kitchen.  I 
raised  the  valise,  and  retreated  with  it  to  the 
shade  of  a friendly  birch.  There  was  a roll  of 
half-finished  embroidery,  a copy  of  the  “Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  and  a much-worn  drawing-pencil 
in  the  pocket  of  my  dress. 

Having  made  this  inventory  of  my  present 
available  property,  I selected  the  pencil,  and 
amused  myself  in  sketching  the  passers-by  on 
the  smooth,  white  bark  of  the  birch.  The  body 
of  the  tree  was  quite  covered  with  oddly  contrast- 
ed figures  when  I put  up  the  pencil  and  turn- 
ed to  look  across  the  meadow.  Mr.  Graham 
stood  near,  regarding  my  rough  draughts  with 
an  amused  look. 

4 4 Pardon  me  if  I have  disturbed  you!”  he 
said. 

44  Having  worked  up  my  materials,  I can  af- 
ford to  be  disturbed.  You  are  an  hour  too  late 
for  the  coach,  Mr.  Graham.” 

44  Yes.  I was  misinformed  as  to  the  time  of 
its  arrival.  I see  my  valise  is  here,  but  not  the 
person  who  brought  it.” 

“I  brought  it  over  before  the  stage  came 
along,  and  have  been  keeping  faithful  watch 
and  ward  over  it  since.” 

4 4 You  brought  it  over ! I extremely  regret  it — 
nor  can  I understand  why  the  task  was  imposed 
upon  you ! I left  directions  for  Mr.  Smith’s  man, 
Tom,  to  come  on  with  my  valise.” 

44  Mr.  Smith’s  man,  Tom,  was  otherwise  en- 


gaged. Therefore  it  devolved  on  Mrs.  Smith's 
woman,  Betsy,  to  fulfill  your  commission.” 

44  That  a — young  lady  should  have  done  me 
a menial’s  service—” 

44  Need  occasion  no  uneasiness,  Mr.  Graham. 
I belong,  literally,  to  that  class  of  individuals 
who  are  ‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter.* Were  I to  sketch  myself,  it  would  be 
with  a burden  on  my  shoulders,  cumbersome  as 
that  which  Christian  bore,  in  the  illustrations 
that  grace  the  ancient  editions  of  his  pilgrimage. 
But  if  you  please,  I would  like  my  shilling,  my 
porter’s  hire,  Sir.” 

“Thank  you  for  reminding  me,”  he  said, 
laughing,  as  he  held  forth  a bright  gold  eagle. 

4 4 Keep  your  gold,  Mr.  Graham.  I shall  take 
not  a penny  more  than  I have  earned.  Haven't 
you  a stray  shilling  ?” 

44  If  I have,  I would  much  rather  give  vou 
the  gold.” 

44  And  I will  have  nothing  but  the  silver.” 

Without  further  parley,  he  bestowed  tho  com- 
pensation I asked. 

44  What  will  you  do  with  it  ? buy  a new  pen- 
cil ?”  he  said. 

44  No.  I shall  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  lamj- 
syne.” 

44 1 do  not  sec  the  drift  of  your  enigmatical 
expression,”  said  Mr.  Graham,  slowly,  and  look- 
ing at  me  attentively  the  while. 

“Then  the  riddle  must  remain  a riddle.  I 
have  neither  time,  inclination,  nor  intention  to 
enlighten  your  understanding,  which,  pardon 
me,  is  quite  obtuse.  Now  that  my  mission  is 
ended,  and  my  wages  paid,  I will  go  home.  I 
wish  you  a good-morning,  Sir.” 

I returned  by  way  of  the  field.  On  gaining 
the  shelter  of  the  bushes  that  grew  along  the 
border  of  the  meadow,  I looked  back,  and  saw 
Mr.  Graham  yet  standing  beneath  the  old  birch, 
engaged  in  studying  the  delineations  on  its  bark. 
For  many  a day  I had  not  known  so  light  a 
heart.  The  interview  just  past  reminded  me 
so  pleasantly  and  forcibly  of  old  times,  that  for 
the  moment  I seemed  once  more  a child,  de- 
lightfully occupied  in  vexing  and  perplexing 
Weld  Graham.  However,  no  sooner  did  I cross 
the  threshold  of  my  guardian’s  door  (I  was  Mr. 
Smith’s  ward)  than  these  pleasant  fancies  van- 
ished. I regained  my  identity.  More  than 
that,  I privately  read  Betsy  Lake  a pretty  se- 
vere lecture,  showing  her  the  utter  folly  of  thus 
dragging  from  oblivion  bright  passages  in  the 
early  girlhood  of  Lizzie  Lake. 

The  next  morning,  Jane  and  I were  at  work 
together,  finishing  the  week’s  ironing  that  I had 
left  the  previous  day  when  sent  off  to  the  cross- 
roads. 

“I  have  always  supposed  till  now,  Betsy, 
that  you  had  no  property  more  than  I have,” 
remarked  the  housemaid. 

44  Nor  have  I,  Jane.  I am  poor  a9  a church 
mouse,  which  means,  I suspect,  poor  as  is  pos- 
sible for  one  to  be.” 

“But  Mrs.  Smith  says  you  have  some  prop- 
erty. Just  now  I heard  Mr.  Graham  asking 
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her  particularly  about  you,  and  she  at  last  said, 
in  a loth  kind  of  a way,  that  your  father  left 
you  a little  something,  which  you  would  have 
when  you  came  of  age.  She  said,  too,  that 
you  were  very  intractable  when  you  came  here, 
and  6he  and  Mr.  Smith  thought  you  would  be 
more  manageable  if  made  to  think  you  were 
dependent  on  them  for  every  thing." 

I dropped  my  work  and  went  straight  to  my 
room.  The  mystery  was  solved  at  last,  for  I 
never  could  understand  how  it  was  that  my  fa- 
ther had  left  me  utterly  penniless  at  his  demise. 
And  the  motives  of  my  guardians,  in  deceiving 
me  thus,  were  easily  divined.  The  charge  of 
intractability  was  false.  That  I know;  for  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  dear  father, 
and  placed  among  entire  strangers,  I had  pas- 
sively submitted  to  my  lot.  But  I saw  now 
that  a kind  of  selfish,  parental  instinct  had  in- 
duced Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  place  me  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  social  standing,  that  there  could 
be  no  possible  rivalry  between  their  darling  Liz- 
zie and  their  ward.  And  how  blindly  I had 
furthered  the  scheme ! Impressed  'with  the  idea 
that  I was  indebted  to  charity  for  a home,  I had 
bowed  my  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  offered  my 
willing  hands  to  the  work  of  a hireling,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  galling  sense  of  dependence. 
Lizzie  and  I had  grown  to  womanhood  with  di- 
vided interests  and  pursuits.  We  were  also  en- 
tirely unlike  in  character  and  person.  Though 
two  years  my  senior,  Lizzie  looked  younger  than 
I by  three  years.  She  had  an  infantile,  pink 
and  white  face;  a tall,  slender  figure,  and  an 
abundance  of  glossy,  very  light  brown  hair. 
On  the  contrary,  I was  dark-skinned,  short  and 
sturdy  in  stature.  Lizzie  was  called  a beauty. 
“Rather  a good-looking  young  woman,"  was 
the  highest  commendation  ever  awarded  to  my 
inferior  person.  Lizzie  had  no  open,  glaring 
vice ; but  she  showed  an  indefinite  number  of 
petty  faults,  fruits  of  unlimited  maternal  indul- 
gence. She  would  not  boldly  repeat  an  out-and- 
out  lie,  but  were  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  de- 
ception she  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive.  For  in- 
stance, she  asked  for  my  portfolio  of  drawings 
to  lay  on  the  centre-table ; and  if  a visitor 
chanced  to  commend  her  taste  when  looking  at 
my  sketches , she  managed  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  literally  hers,  without  speak- 
ing an  absolute  falsehood. 

I remember  being  called  into  the  parlor,  to 
receive  some  directions  about  my  sewing,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  that  I learned  my  father 
had  left  property. 

Lizzie  and  Mr.  Graham  sat  on  the  sofa,  look- 
ing over  the  contents  of  my  portfolio— -he  warm- 
ly commending,  she  adroitly  appropriating  his 
commendation. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Graham  rose,  and  bent  over  the 
light,  for  a closer  view  of  a couple  of  sketches. 
Both  were  caricatures.  One  represented  an 
elderly  man,  tall  and  angular  in  figure,  sparse 
locks  of  coarse  hair  hung  over  the  ears,  deep- 
set  eyes  peered  from  under  shaggy  brows,  and 
the  nose  and  chin  were  brought  in  close  proxim- 


ity. “The  Tutor,"  was  penciled  underneath. 
The  other  delineated  a female  of  middle  age, 
the  shoulders  round  and  high,  the  face  of  pre- 
posterous breadth,  and  a double  chin  of  ample 
proportions. 

“ These  caricatures,  Miss  Smith — where  did 
you  get  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Graham. 

44  Some  ef  my  fancy  sketches,  I suppose." 

4 4 They  are  no  fancy  sketches ! Did  you  draw 
them  ?" 

She  rose  and  approached  the  table,  the  bloom 
of  her  fair  cheeks  a little  deepened. 

44 1 have  no  recollection  of  drawing  these  odd 
figures.  Perhaps  Betsy  will  own  them.  She 
has  a taste  for  sketching  every  strange,  queer- 
looking  object  that  falls  in  her  way,"  and  Lizzie 
looked  imploringly  at  me. 

44  Are  they  yours  ?”  asked  Mr.  Graham,  ad- 
dressing me. 

4 ‘Yes.  They  are  mine." 

44  Copies  or  originals  ?" 

44  Originals,  Mr.  Graham,  and  essentially  so. 
I have  often  heard  you  say  that  Master  Barnard 
and  his  housekeeper  were  ‘two  old  originals.'  " 

He  dropped  the  sketches,  and  stood  regard- 
ing me  in  mute  surprise.  Suddenly  a smile 
of  recognition  brightened  his  face,  and  coming 
forward,  he  clasped  both  my  hands. 

4*  Lizzie  Lake ! my  old  friend  Lizzie  !"  he 
exclaimed.  Then  observing  the  astonished 
looks  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  daughter,  he  at- 
tempted an  explanation. 

“Years ago  we  were  companions,  playmates, 
and  fast  friends,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Liz- 
zie will  tell  you  so." 

“ The  best  of  friends  in  time  of  truce.  Bat 
you  remember,  Mr.  Weld,  that  we  often  quar- 
reled, because  you  were  irritable  and  imperious. 
Masculine  faults,  those,  altogether." 

“Taunting  and  vilifying  as  of  old!  Time 
has  failed  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  your  sarcas- 
tic tongue,  my  perverse  Lizzie." 

“Time  has  dragged  me  through  a deal  of 
rough  experience,  which  has  in  nowise  correct- 
ed my  perverse  disposition.” 

44  Sit  here  and  tell  me  over  this  rough  expe- 
rience ; I promise  you  beforehand  my  liveliest 
I sympathy.  Pardon  me,  Miss  Smith — bear  with 
me,  dear  madam,  if  I am  so  ill-bred  as  to  seize 
upon  Miss  Lake,  and  monopolize  her  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening." 

In  relating  the  events  of  the  six  past  years, 
I meant  in  naught  to  extenuate,  nor  to  set  down 
naught  in  malice.  But  freely  and  fully  I ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Graham  the  relation  in  which  I 
stood  to  my  guardian's  family.  I told  him  how 
I had  lived  almost  as  a servant  in  Mr.  Smith's 
house,  under  the  impression  that  I was  depend- 
ent upon  his  charity  for  a home. 

“ But  I have  at  last  discovered  that  my  fa- 
ther left  me  a little  something ; how  much,  I 
remain  to  be  informed,"  I concluded,  turning  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  a few  minutes  pre- 
viously. 

“ He  left  about  five  thousand  dollars,  Betsy, 
but  I did  not  mean  you  should  know  it  till  you 
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came  of  age.  The  original  sum  will  be  nearly 
doubled  when  you  are  twenty-one.” 

44  And  I come  into  possession  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  the  close  of  my  minority ! Would  to 
Heaven  I had  known  it  earlier!” 

“Don’t  get  excited,  I beg  of  you,  Betsy!” 
commenced  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  smooth,  slow 
way.  44  We  thought  it  best  for  your  interests  to 
suppress  this  fact  until  there  was  necessity  of 
your  knowing  it.  Being  placed  in  my  charge, 
I felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a thorough  domes- 
tic training,  such  as  every  young  woman  ought 
to  have  before  she  is  fitted  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  mature  life.” 

44  You  are  certainly  entitled  to  my  gratitude, 
Mrs.  Smith,  since  in  strictly  performing  your 
duty  by  me  you  have  utterly  neglected  the  do- 
mestic education  of  your  own  daughter.” 

44  But  with  Lizzie’s  delicate  constitution,  I 
could  not — ” 

I had  not  patience  to  listen  farther,  and 
turned  abruptly  away. 

44  Have  you  no  congratulations  for  me?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Graham.  v 

44  An  infinity  of  them,  all  struggling  for  ut- 
terance. But  Lizzie,  now  that  you  find  your- 
self so  rich,  you  will,  of  course,  wish  to  return 
me  that  shilling.  I can  not  deny  feeling  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  repossess  it.” 

44  And  I am  fully  as  anxious  to  keep  it.  I 
earned  it,  remember,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
my  property.” 

44  But  I want  it  for  a keepsake.” 

44  So  do  If  Mr.  Graham.” 

Bending  over  my  chair,  he  spoke  in  a quick, 
low  tone. 

44  Let  us  share  it,  Lizzie ; will  you  break  the 
coin  with  me?” 

4 4 Possibly  I may.  But  I shall  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  biggest  piece.  Yqu  know  when  people 
unexpectedly  come  into  possession  of  property, 
they  sometimes  grow  terribly  avaricious.  I am 
one  of  that  class.” 

44  What  will  you  do  with  your  ten  thousand 
dollars  ?” 

44  Donate  a good  portion  to  advance  a hu- 
mane cause.  That  means,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  orphan  girls  under  a course  of 
4 thorough  domestic  training.’” 

44  How  keenly  resentful !” 

44  Yes,  just  at  this  moment;  but  I shall  grow 
calm,  perhaps  forgiving,  by-and-by.  Now  I 
am  excited,  angTy,  pleased,  and,  as  I verily 
think,  half  crazed.  I will  betake  myself  to  my 
room,  before  any  sudden  outbreak  shocks  the 
sensibilities  of  this  exemplary  family.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Graham.” 

44  Good-night,  and  auspicious  dreams  to  you. 
Remember  the  shilling,  Lizzie ! You  have 
promised  to  return  me  a moiety.” 

All  that  long  night  1 lay  awake,  a constant 
rush  of  thoughts  surging  through  my  brain. 
Joy  in  my  newly  found  riches,  resentment  at 
the  deception  of  my  guardians,  pleasure  in  the 
renewal  of  Weld  Graham’s  friendship,  all  in 
turn  agitated  my  mind.  I thought  also,  with 


regret  and  anger,  how  unfitted  I was  for  the 
higher  station  which  my  fortune  entitled  me  to 
fill.  My  education  was  limited  to  the  more 
common  branches  of  study.  I had  neither  ac- 
complishments, nor  a requisite  knowledge  of 
the  proprieties  and  refinements  that  belong  to 
cultivated  society.  Conscious  of  a roughness 
and  idiosyncrasy  in  my  mental  constitution,  I 
feared  at  this  late  day  that  no  polishing  could 
smooth  the  rough  points,  and  adapt  my  charac- 
ter to  a higher  social  position. 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  only  person  who  mani- 
fested a particle  of  interest  or  sympathy  in 
the  difficulties  attending  my  changed  prospects. 
The  morning  he  left  I held  a long  conference 
with  him,  frankly  stating  the  perplexities  that 
beset  my  path. 

44  You  perceive  what  an  ornament  I shall  be 
to  society,”  I remarked,  in  conclusion.  44  The 
world  will  be  literally  astonished  with  the  forth- 
coming prodigy.” 

“You  are  ambitious  to  shine,  Lizzie,  and 
so  sensitive  to  the  world’s  opinion  that  you  per- 
versely underrate  yourself.” 

44  Not  so,  I assure  you.  I hare  weighed  to 
the  minutest  fraction  evciy  personal  and  men- 
tal endowment  which  I may  justly  claim,  and 
discovered  my  deplorable  want.” 

“Not  of  mental  ability,  surely!” 

44  Yes,  mental  ability  of  the  right  stamp.  So- 
ciety demands  intellectual,  as  well  as  personal 
grace  and  refinement.” 

4 4 If  you  think  society  so  exacting,  why  not 
disregard  its  requirements,  and  live  within  and 
for  yourself?” 

“Because  I am  human,  and  crave  the  social 
affections  and  sympathies  of  my  kind.” 

44  All  of  which  are  within  your  reach,  if  you 
will  not  obstinately  thrust  yourself  without  the 
pale  of  humanity.  List  to  me,  Lizzie,  and  let 
the  remembrance  of  that  pleasant  summer-time 
which  we  passed  together  be  a warrant  of  my 
sincerity.  I cherish  a brother’s,  a friend’s  in- 
terest in  your  welfare — to  give  but  a moderate 
expression  to  the  feelings  with  which  I regard 
you.  Premising  thus  much,  believe  that  I speak 
my  honest  convictions  when  I award  to  your 
character  a freshness,  vigor,  and  originality, 
highly  attractive  to  one  who  has  grown  weary 
of  the  vapid  sentimentalism  that  characterizes 
too  many  of  our  accomplished  young  ladies.” 

44  Your  opinion  of  my  character  has  under- 
gone a remarkable  change  if  you  speak,  as  you 
profess,  your  honest  convictions.  Do  you  re- 
member that  you  used  to  call  me  odd,  cross- 
grained,  and  many  other  ill-natured  epithets  ?” 

4 4 What  if  I tell  you  that  my  opinions  are 
the  same,  only  modified,  with  the  modification 
which  time  has  wrought  in  your  individuality  ? 
You  see  I speak  seriously  and  plainly  my  im- 
pressions of  your  peculiar  characteristics.” 

44  Thank  you,  Mr.  Graham.  I can  bear  to 
have  these  ‘peculiar  characteristics’  critically 
anatomized  if  a friendly  hand  performs  the 
operation.  But  to  be  dissected,  atom  by  atom, 
by  the  keen,  unsparing  edge  of  ridicule,  is  a less 
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endurable  ordeal.  Had  my  guardian*  allowed 
their  w'ard  a tithe  of  the  advantages  lavished  on 
their  daughter,  her  rough-hewn  character  would 
present  fewer  anomalous  points.” 

44  The  advantages  you  regret  may  yet  be  ac- 
quired, Lizzie.” 

4 4 1 am  in  nowise  sure  of  that  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  habits,  both  of  person  and  mind,  are 
confirmed.  One  lacks  the  pliability  essential 
to  a new  and  different  course  of  discipline.  Yet 
I mean  to  make  the  most  of  my  remaining  year 
of  minority.  I will  see  if  intense  application 
for  twelve  months  to  come  will  remedy  the  evils 
arising  from  6ix  years  of  neglect.” 

“Resolved  with  your  usual  energy  and  fore- 
thought. And  well  resolved  too,  if  you  do  not 
become  so  absorbed  as  to  forget  old  tics.  How- 
ever, Lizzie,  with  this  reminder  you  will  re- 
member me,  I think.  See,  little  miser,  I give 
you  back  more  than  a moiety  of  the  piece,”  he 
added,  returning  a part  of  the  shilling,  which 
he  had  nefariously  abstracted  from  my  work- 
box  the  evening  previous. 

44  You  know  the  signification  attached  to  the 
giving  and  receiving  such  tokens,”  continued 
Mr.  Graham,  with  a look  of  arch  interroga- 
tion. 

44 1 know  that  this  fragment  of  money  is 
about  two-thirds  of  my  porter’s  fee ; and  further, 
I know  that  you  have,  w ith  astonishing  impu- 
dence and  coolness,  pocketed  a third  of  my 
earnings  ! A clear  case  of  larceny,  for  which 
you  ought  to  be  indicted  1” 

44 Much  the  answer  I expected!  But  let  me 
remind  you,  Lizzie,  that  sentiment  is  a com- 
modity which  always  passes  current  with  ac- 
complished ladies.  I would  suggest  that  you 
make  sentiment  a particular  branch  of  your  edu- 
cation, so  that  you  will  understand  me  when  I 
fully  elucidate  the  signification  of  broken  coins, 
as  I intend  to  do  at  no  distant  day.” 

44  Then  let  your  sentimental  elucidations  rest 
for  the  present,  and  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  considerably  past  ten  o’clock.  4 Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man,1  it  is  said.  Neither 
do  coaches,  as  you  last  week  learned  to  your 
cost.” 

44  So  late !”  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. 

44  Come,  Lizzie,  walk  with  me  down  to  the 
cross-roads.” 

44  To  carry  your  luggage,  Sir?” 

44  Of  a verity,  no ! This  time,  Tom  will  get 
the  porter’s  shilling.  I ask  you  to  go,  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  your  company.  The  day  is  fine, 
the  path  to  the  cross-roads  pleasant,  and  if  you 
eiyoy  a morning  walk,  why  not  show  yourself 
charitably  inclined,  by  going  along  with  me  ?” 

I assented  to  Mr.  Graham’s  request,  from  a 
latent  wish  to  remain  with  him  till  the  latest 
moment,  and  also  (shall  I confess  it?)  with  a 
feeling  of  malicious  pleasure,  in  showing  my 
newly  fledged  independence  to  the  Smiths.  In- 
deed, I was  fully  determined  that  their  guar- 
dianship of  my  person  and  property  should  be 
only  nominal  during  the  remaining  twelve 
months  of  my  minority 


Time  brings  me  to  another  fair,  autumnal 
evening.  My  year  of  study  is  closed.  This  vciy 
day  I am  twenty-one,  and  literally  my  own, 
solo  mistress. 

As  just  one  year  ago,  I sit  in  the  old  familiar 
room,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Lizzie ; 
and  as  then,  thought  weaves  in  my  brain  its 
many- threaded,  mystic  web.  But  now,  grave 
memory  retires,  and  bright  hope  beckons  me  on 
w ithin  the  flowery  portals  of  the  future. 

As  just  one  year  ago,  Tom  brings  the  let- 
ters from  the  evening  mail,  and  as  then,  there 
is  a message  from  Weld  Graham.  But  the  let- 
ter is  not,  like  the  previous  one,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Smith.  Neither  can  Mrs.  Smith  or  Lizzie 
claim  it.  They  nor  you,  reader,  have  no  right 
nor  title  to  its  contents,  and  only  a clause  will 
be  transcribed  for  your  edification. 

Thus  it  reads:  44 In  our  married  life,  I in- 
tend that  you  shall,  as  now , hold  your  property 
independent  of  my  control,  even  to  the  smallest 
fraction  of  your  portion  of  the  Broken  Shilling.” 


THE  MORAVIANS  AND  THEIR  LEADER. 

ON  a higli  summer  day  in  the  month  of  July, 
1415,  the  city  of  Constance  was  seen  to 
pour  her  excited  multitudes  through  every  port- 
al and  gate,  to  witness  a sight  that  was  to  cover 
Europe  with  shame  and  all  Christendom  with 
disgrace.  For  in  their  midst  was  led  the  mar- 
tyr John  Huss,  and  there,  on  a pleasant  and 
sunny  meadow,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of 
nature,  in  the  light  of  that  glorious  sun  that 
shines  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  by  the 
side  of  those  trees,  and  flowers,  and  flowing 
streams  wdiich  seem  ever  to  be  whispering,  but 
never  telling,  the  wondrous  secrets  with  which 
they  are  charged,  he  suffered  death  at  the  stake 
rather  than  renounce  his  long  and  dearly-cher- 
ished faith.  They  could  call  him  before  their 
council;  they  could  give,  and  then  violate,  a 
safe-conduct ; they  could  throw  him  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine,  and  fasten  him,  even  while  he  slept, 
w'ith  a padlock  to  the  wall ; they  could  tear  off 
his  priestly  garments  and  crown  him  with  a pa- 
per mitre ; they  could  deliver  his  soul  to  Satan, 
his  body  to  the  executioner,  and  his  ashes  to 
the  flowing  Rhine ; but  they  could  not  hinder 
his  faithful  follower®  from  singing  in  muffled 
tones  the  prophetic  elegy : 44  His  ashes  will  be 
scattered  over  every  country — no  grave  and  no 
river,  no  wall  and  no  rampart,  will  ever  arrest 
them ; for  those  whom  the  enemy  thought  of 
silencing  forever  in  death,  thus  sing  and  pro- 
claim, up  and  down  the  wide  earth,  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.”  The  world  believed 
not  then  what  wise  men  in  every  age  have  well 
known,  and  w hat  yet  no  generation  has  learned 
from  their  fathers,  that  not  more  surely  does 
the  blessed  rain  refresh  and  strengthen  the  ten- 
der grass,  than  the  blood  of  martyrs  enriches 
the  soil  and  calls  forth  au  abundant  harvest. 

When  the  6ad  news  was  brought  home  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  where  Huss  bad  preached 
i the  true  Gospel  in  village  and  field,  dread  silence 
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fell  for  & time  upon  the  stricken  kingdom,  and 
then  there  was  heard  a shout  far  and  near,  over 
mountain  and  valley,  and  an  army  of  martyrs 
arose  to  avenge  their  leader's  doom  in  the  fear- 
ful, barbarous  struggle  of  the  “ Hussite  War.” 

For  they  loved  the  Word  of  God  with  a fervor 
and  a zeal  unsurpassed  among  men.  From 
time  out  of  mind,  from  their  early  conversion, 
when  the  blessed  message  was  first  heard  in  the 
valleys  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  had  pre- 
served the  apostolic  faith  of  our  Christian  Church 
pure  and  entire.  Tracing  it  through  the  Greek 
Church  unbroken  to  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  and  the  Waldenses  alone  had  never 
bowed  beneath  the  rule  of  Rome.  Like  their 
more  famous  brethren  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, they  also  had  long  been  “ a small,  mean 
people,  without  sword  or  power.”  But  their 
faithful  pastors  had  never  ceased  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  free  from  all  control  by  earth-born 
judges ; they  had  never  denied,*  like  the  West- 
ern Church,  the  cup  to  laymen.  And  when  the 
stirring  words  of  .Wickliffe  found  their  way  to 
the  woods  of  Bohemia,  their  hearts  burned 
within  them  as  they  read  together,  by  the  way- 
side  or  in  their  inner  chambers,  what  seemed  to 
them  their  own  thoughts  thus  echoed  back  from 
a distant  land. 

In  vain  were  the  terrors  of  the  Romish  Church 
hurled,  one  after  another,  at  the  humble  believ- 
ers; in  vain  were  many  cast  into  prison,  and 
others  inhumanly  burned.  They  quailed  not 
and  wavered  not ; and  thus,  as  a quaint  old 
chronicler  says,  “If  we  had  no  other  light  to 
guide  us  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  night  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  fires  wherewith  these  vipers 
have  burned  the  bodies  of  the  saints  would 
serve  us  as  so  many  torches  to  keep  us  from 
losing  our  way  between  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
and  those  of  Calvin  and  Luther.”  But  the  voice 
of  the  blood  of  murdered  men  was  crying  to  God, 
and  at  last  there  arose  from  this  army  of  martyrs 
an  army  of  warriors,  who  battled  with  desperate 
bravery  for  thirteen  long  years,  and  finally  wrest- 
ed from  their  oppressors  the  right  to  worship  their 
God  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers. 

Trying  to  restore  the  original  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Apostolic  Church,  they  abolished 
every  rite  that  seemed  to  foster  superstition, 
and  held  Baptism  and  th&  Lord’s  Supper  to  be 
the  only  ordinances  instituted  by  Christ.  Their 
ministers  were  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  preaching  formed  the  principal 
part  of  their  worship.  As  they  acknowledged 
no  rule  of  faith  but  the  Word  of  God,  so  they 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great  things,  addressed  each  other  as 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  ate  at  one  common 
table.  Such  was  the  origin,  and  such  were  the 
tenets  of  those  remarkable  men  who,  soon  after 
the  death  of  IIuss,  first  assumed  the  name  of 
the  “United  Brethren,”  and  formed  numerous 
settlements  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Their  anxious  zeal  and  earnest  desire  for  truth 
led  them  at  once  to  cause  a translation  of  the 
Bible  to  be  made  into  Bohemian,  which  was 


printed  in  Venice ; and  thus  they  secured  to 
themselves  the  noble  privilege  of  being  the  first 
people  in  Europe  who  possessed  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  own  native  language. 

Well,  indeed,  did  they  profit  by  the  short  res- 
pite granted  them  at  this  time.  Printing-of- 
fices were  opened  here  and  there,  sending  forth 
new  editions  of  the  Holy  Record ; settlements 
were  made ; churches  were  built ; and  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  ere  yet  Luther  had  begun 
to  raise  his  voice  of  thunder,  the  Brethren  could 
nuihber  already  as  many  as  two  hundred  Prot- 
estant churches ! They  subsequently  sent  their 
Confession  of  Faith  to  the  great  Reformer,  who, 
ever  bold  to  reprove  the  highest  on  earth,  ever 
ready  to  praise  merit  in  the  lowest,  had  it  im- 
mediately printed,  and  said  in  the  preface : 
“ Since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  no  Christians 
have  appeared  who  have  maintained  a doctrine 
and  practice  more  conformable  to  apostolic 
teaching  than,  the  United  Brethren.  Though 
they  do  not  surpass  us  in  purity  of  doctrine — 
since  we  teach  every  article  by  the  Word  of  God 
alone — yet  they  far  exceed  us  in  discipline,  by 
which  they  blessedly  govern  their  churches.” 

The  better  to  preserve  this  admirable  feature, 
they  entered  into  brotherhood  with  the  Wal- 
denscs  in  Northern  Italy,  who  had  there  long 
existed  as  a distinct  body  of  Christians ; and, 
so  far  from  receiving  their  episcopacy  from 
the  Romish  Church,  traced  the  succession  of 
their  bishops  back  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
Chosen  men  of  the  Brethren  were  sent  to  Pied- 
mont, to  be  consecrated  bishops,  and  received 
the  holy  order  from  the  hands  of  Stephen,  the 
lost  bishop  of  the  Waldenses,  who  soon  after 
died  a martyr  at  the  stake.  Thus  the  Mora- 
vians can  now  claim  a succession  in  their  epis- 
copacy as  old,  and  at  least  as  certain,  as  that 
of  any  sister  church. 

In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  they  carried 
on  their  great  work— confirming  and  spreading 
churches,  and  translating  the  Bible  once  more 
from  the  original  text,  instead  of,  as  before, 
from  the  Latin  version.  They  established  col- 
leges and  seminaries  of  their  own,  and  although 
too  poor  to  provide  fixed  salaries,  eminent  men 
flocked  to  be  their  teachers  and  professors. 
Their  peace  seemed  secure,  and  since  the  mem- 
orable day  when  the  blood  of  John  Huss  had 
become  the  seed  of  their  Church,  it  had  spread 
and  flourished  with  every  persecution . So  great 
was  now  their  prosperity  that  they  relaxed  in 
that  simple  and  severe  discipline  which  had 
been  claimed  and  acknowledged  their  peculiar 
merit;  and  their  own  historian,  their  last  great 
bishop  in  Poland,  laments  over  “ so  much  car- 
nal security,  not  pleasing  to  pious  souls,  who 
feared  its  evil  consequences.”  They  were  slum- 
bering on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  fearful 
indeed  was  to  be  the  awaking. 

They  were  roused  from  their  slumber  of  safe- 
ty by  the  roar  of  terrible  war  that  approached 
their  peaceful  homes,  and  soon  laid  them  waste, 
one  by  one.  Fighting  bravely,  fighting  nobly, 
during  the  fearful  struggle  which  for  thirty 
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years  bathed  the  plains  of  Germany  in  blood, 
they  were  at  the  time  of  peace  abandoned  by 
the  other  Protestant  powers  without  one  stipu- 
lation in  their  favor;  and  the  poor,  dispersed 
Brethren,  who  had  first  led  the  way  to  that  Ref- 
ormation, now  secured  by  treaty,  were  alone  left 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Alas!  they 
knew  no  mercy,  and  with  savage  joy  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  defenseless, 
helpless  Brethren.  Their  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, their  pastors  imprisoned,  their  families 
driven  from  the  home  of  their  fathers.  Then 
came  the  days  when  “the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderness  from  the  face  and  fury  of  the  great 
red  dragon.”  Henceforth  their  “church  was 
in  the  wilderness,  the  caves  of  the  earth  were 
her  hiding-place,  and  the  perpetual  hills  her 
refuge.”  Their  name  was  forgotten  among 
men,  and  the  great  army  of  faithful  followers 
of  Christ  upon  earth  was  no  longer  led  by  that 
noble  band  that  had  so  long  formed  the  “An- 
cient Church  of  Moravian  Brethren.” 

Many  who  loved  their  faith  better  than  their 
home  left  it  forever.  ‘ 4 Bold  to  bear  God’s  heav- 
iest load,  dimly  guessing  of  the  road,”  some 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  peopled  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania  with  the  descendants  of  martyrs, 
while  others  turned  their  face  toward  the  east, 
and  found  refuge  in  Poland  and  Russia.  It 
was  among  these  that  their  last  bishop,  Con- 
menius,  escaped  into  Poland,  and,  as  Montgom- 
ery sings, 

•‘from  the  boundary  rock 
Cast  o’er  Moravian  hills  a look  of  woe, 

Saw  the  green  vnles  expand,  the  waters  flow, 

And,  happier  years  revolving  in  his  mind, 

Caught  every  sound  that  murmured  on  the  wind, 

As  if  his  eye  could  never  thence  depart. 

As  if  his  ear  was  seated  in  his  heart, 

And  his  full  soul  would  thence  a passage  break, 

To  leave  the  body  for  bis  country’s  sake ; 

While  on  his  knees  he  poured  a fervent  prayer 
That  God  would  make  that  martyr-land  His  care, 
And  nourish  in  that  ravaged  soil  a root 
Of  Gregor's  tree,  to  bear  perennial  fruit.” 

A few  only  remained  in  the  land  that  was 
theirs  by  every  right  under  Heaven,  and  where 
every  rock  and  mountain,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Elbe,  was  associated  with  the  imperishable 
history  of  their  brethren.  The  vine  that  had 
been  planted  in  that  land  of  hills  and  valleys 
had  not  ceased  to  grow,  though  sorely  trodden 
under  foot.  There  they  remained  in  humble  si- 
lence and  solitude,  meeting  hut  rarely — now  in 
the  dark  forests  of  Bohemia,  and  now  in  the  se- 
cret chamber  of  some  wealthier  brother — to  read 
by  stealth  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  comfort 
each  other  with  songs  of  fond  hope  and  un- 
shaken reliance  on  Him  who  would  surely  not 
forget  those  that  obey  Him.  And  God  did 
hear  their  pions  bishop’s  prayer,  and 

•’that  Church  thro’  ages  past 
Assail’d  and  rent  by  persecution’s  blast, 

Whose  sons  no  yoke  could  crush,  no  burthen  tire. 
Unaw’d  by  dungeons,  tortures,  sword,  or  fire. 

That  Church  which  Satan’s  legions  thought  destroy'd, 
Jler  name  extinct,  her  place  forever  void. 

Alive  once  more  respired  her  native  air — 

But  found  no  freedom  for  the  voice  of  prayer.” 


So  these  last  descendants  of  the  ancient  Church 
determined  also  to  leave  their  sweet  home.  It 
was  in  the  year  1722,  and  toward  the  close  of 
spring,  when  four  plain,  wayfaring  men,  weary 
hut  not  faint,  with  wayworn  feet  and  drooping 
limbs,  but  eyes  in  whose  mild  flash  could  he  dis- 
cerned firm  resolve  and  conquering  patience,  ap- 
proached a village  in  Saxony.  They  had  left 
kindred  and  friends  in  the  enemy’s  land,  going 
out  they  knew  not  whither — they  had  arisen  at 
midnight  and  wandered  forth  by  by-roads  and 
mountain-paths,  a noble  hand  of  pious  pilgrims. 
Thus  they  crossed  the  lofty  chain  that  parts 
Bohemia  from  Saxony,  and  as  they  entered  upon 
the  fertile  plains  of  that  happy  land,  where  free- 
dom reigned  and  Protestants  lived  unharmed 
and  undisturbed,  they  heard  the  good  people 
speak  much  of  one  Count  Zinzendorf,  a real 
Christian,  who  had  bought  an  estate  in  the 
neighborhood  and  stationed  there  a faithful  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  So  the  four  men  resolved  to 
see  for  themselves,  holding,  as  they  went  on  their 
ways,  the  deep  counsels  of  those  who  are  sharers 
in  misfortune  and  sharers  in  hope.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  men  wfas  Christian  David, 
who  had  tended  his  flock  in  peace,  until  he  heard, 
in  the  dark  of  night  and  from  the  depth  of  a 
prison,  the  singing  and  praying  of  some  pious 
friends.  A devout  and  zealous  Papist,  he  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  Bible,  and  when  these  sol- 
emn hymns  revealed  to  him  now'  an  entirely  new 
world,  he  procured  at  once  a copy,  and  made 
it  his  constant  study.  Meeting  some  Moravians 
and  joining  their  brotherhood,  he  also  had  to 
leave  his  native  country  and  went  as  a soldier 
abroad,  hut  soon  returned  to  his  home  and  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place,  stirring  and 
gladdening  his  neighbors  by  singing  hymns  and 
repeating  the  Scriptures  under  their  porches. 
Three  other  men,  humble  artisans  like  himself, 
united  with  him,  and  together  they  went  forth 
to  spread  their  simple  faith  and  to  find  a place 
where  they  might  worship  in  peace.  It  was 
thus  that,  singing  with  the  Psalmist,  “When 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
from  a strange  people,”  a begging  soldier  began, 
and  humble  artisans  carried  on  this  glorious 
revival. 

Count  Zinzendorfs  mother  assigned  the  ex- 
iles a piece  of  land  where  they  might  build  them- 
selves houses.  It  was  a dreary  w ilderness,  cov- 
ered with  forest-trees  and  bordering  upon  vast 
marshes ; but  when  care  and  doubts  began  to 
darken  their  hearts,  David  took  his  axe,  struck 
the  nearest  tree,  agigantic  oak,  and  said,  “ • Here 
the  sparrow  hath  found  a house,  and  the  swallow 
a nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young, 
even  thine  altars,  O Lord  of  hosts.  * ” Thus  they 
began  their  first  settlement.  They  were  laughed 
at  by  the  passers-by ; they  were  so  weak  from 
fatigue  and  want  of  food,  and  often  so  faint  in 
spirit,  that  they  seemed  to  themselves  like  chil- 
dren building  houses  with  cards ; hut  they  ceased 
not  to  cheer  each  other,  and  to  commune  of 
Abraham,  who  had  gone  forth  into  a strange 
land,  and  God  had  made  of  him  a great  nation 
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and  a blessing  to  all  peoples.  In  October,  the 
three  men  and  their  families  entered  the  house. 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  neighboring  pastor 
were  both  present  on  the  occasion,  and  the  lat- 
ter said,  with  prophetic  foresight,  “God  will 
one  day  kindle  a light  upon  these  hills,  which 
shall  enlighten  the  whole  country — of  this  I am 
assured  by  a living  faith.”  Such  was  the  small 
beginning  of  the  town  of  Hcnmhut — the  Lord’s 
Care — which  now  sends  its  messengers  of  peace 
to  every  land  upon  earth,  and  counts  by  the 
hundred  thousand  the  children  that  look  to  it 
as  to  their  great  central  home. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was 
a scion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  houses 
of  the  Austrian  Empire — a family  renowned  in 
arms  and  statesmanship,  but  mure  illustrious  yet 
by  their  early  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Thanks  to  the  true 
and  cheerful  piety  of  his  grandmother,  who  took 
the  boy  after  his  father’s  death  to  her  house, 
Zinzendorf  was  early  led  to  acquire  deep  and 
earnest  convictions.  The  very  circumstance, 
however,  of  being  thus  left  almost  exclusively 
to  female  influence,  and  of  spending  a large 
portion  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  Luther,  produced  in  his  faithful  mind 
a certain  enthusiasm,  which  he  could  not  always, 
even  later  in  life,  keep  free  from  sickly  expres- 
sions of  his  love  of  Christ,  or  of  extravagant 
plans  for  the  Church  as  it  exists  among  men. 
When  yet  a child,  he  would  speak  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  chairs  which  he  ranged  round  him  in  sol- 
emn order ; he  would  shed  hot  tears  when  he 
thought  of  what  Christ  had  suffered  for  his  sake ; 
and  whenever  he  could  obtain  pen  and  paper, 
write  notes  to  him,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
window  in  hopes  that  he  might  find  them. 
When  looking  back  on  this  period  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  says : “Thus  for  more  than 
fifty  years  I have  conversed,  as  it  were,  person- 
ally with  the  Saviour,  spoken  to  him  for  hours 
together  like  one  friend  to  another.”  Doubts, 
it  is  true,  beset  him  by  day,  and  vague  fears 
broke  his  sleep  at  night.  But  he  despaired  not. 
He  ever  remembered  that  the  dark  pit  holds  the 
precious  gold,  the  sick  muscle  the  pearl,  and 
that  cold  stormy  winter  brings  charming  spring. 
Grief  and  misfortune  schooled  the  timid  man, 
changed  the  doubting  son  oT  earth  into  a strong 
and  great  messenger,  and  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve, to  love,  and  to  labor.  For  with  early 
trials  came  to  him  early  blessings.  Brooding 
melancholy  gave  way  to  firm  faith,  and  sombre 
fear  to  undoubting  joy.  Pious  and  distinguished 
men  of  riper  years  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  appearance  and  expression  of  the 
youth,  that  they  felt  impelled  by  a power  they 
knew  not  to  give  him  their  blessing.  Young 
men  gathered  around  him,  drawn  toward  him 
they  could  not  tell  how  or  why,  so  that  when 
he  left  the  University,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
established  not  less  than  seven  societies  for  re- 
ligious purposes  and  prayer  meetings. 

A strange  visitor  he  must  have  been  to  the 
gay  city  of  Paris,  where  he  was  sent  to  polish 


his  manners  and  to  complete  h is  education . His 
descent  and  his  title  procured  for  him  a flatter- 
ing reception  at  court ; his  personal  advantages 
and  winning  manners  made  him  welcome  in 
every  circle ; but  he  gave  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France. 
From  the  lowest  Dominican  monk  to  the  highest 
Cardinal  in  the  land,  he  attacked  them  all,  try- 
ing to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  speak- 
ing to  them  of  “ the  grace  and  goodness  of  the 
Saviour.”  His  almost  reckless  zeal  insulted 
and  incensed  not  unfrequcntly  those  whom  he 
wished  to  correct,  and  an  indiscreet  meddling 
with  French  politics  led  to  his  being  nearly  killed 
by  poison,  the  marks  of  which  he  bore  with  him 
throughout  life.  His  toleration,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he 
acknowledged  the  candor  and  energy  of  the 
Catholics  of  France,  gained  him  warm  friends 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  among  them ; while 
the  contact  with  men  of  another  creed,  and  yet 
equally  eminent  in  public  esteem  and  in  genuine 
piety,  taught  him  that  practical  charity  which 
he  afterward  showed  on  a scene  so  utterly  differ- 
ent from  the  salons  of  the  great  capital.  It  was 
then  he  began  to  prove  that,  even  amidst  the 
enervating  arts  of  modem  civilization  and  the 
hampering  laws  of  caste,  apostolic  energy  may 
still  bum  with  all  its  former  ardor  in  our  hearts, 
when  animated  and  directed  by  a power  more 
than  human. 

His  family  desired  that  he  should  enter  the 
service  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  and  reside  on  his  long-neglected  es- 
tates. But  in  assuming  high  office  and  bringing 
to  his  paternal  home  a bride,  the  true  w ife  of  his 
bosom,  his  eye  ever  looked  beyond  the  simple 
events  of  the  day  and  the  narrow  interests  of 
his  own  country.  Thus  he  wrote  over  the  por- 
tal of  his  mansion : 

“ Ae  guests  we  only  here  remain. 

And  hence  this  house  is  slight  and  plain. 

Therefore : turn  to  the  stronghold,  yo  prisoners  of  hope ; 
We  have  a better  house  above. 

And  there  we  find  our  warmest  love.*1 

Here  he  found  a pastor  to  his  heart,  to  wdiom 
he  had  intrusted  the  little  flock  of  his  subjects,  “ a 
man  of  incomparable  talents  and  profound  learn- 
ing,” a neighboring  minister  whom  he  describes 
as  “a  faithful  preacher,  who  had  suffered  much 
reproach,”  and  a friend  of  his  younger  days,  a 
Baron  Watte ville.  These  four  true  men,  fol- 
lowing outwardly  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  now 
associated  as  “United  Brethren,”  for  the  simple 
but  grand  purpose  of  “ advancing  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  in  foreign  parts.”  Large  school- 
houses  were  erected,  a printing-press  furnished 
vast  numbers  of  Bibles  and  useful  books,  and  a 
hospital  was  soon  added,  in  which  the  poor  and 
the  sick  wrere  nursed  and  comforted. 

In  the  mean  time  new  persecutions  had  fallen 
npon  the  humble  remnant  of  Protestants  in  Mo- 
ravia. Christian  David  had  left  more  than 
once  his  new  home  at  Hermhut,  and  ventured 
safety  and  life  in  preaching  the  faith  of  Luther 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  * ‘ B ush- 
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preacher,”  as  he  was  called,  soon  gathered  from 
far  and  near  true  believers  around  him ; they 
paid  fines  as  long  as  their  substance  lasted,  and 
endured  confinement  with  meek  patience.  But 
at  last  the  grievances  became  intolerable,  and 
once,  being  attacked  by  soldiers,  they  refused  to 
disperse,  and  replied  to  the  officer’s  summons  by 
singing  Luther’s  famous  hymn, 

“If  the  whole  world  with  devils  swarmed, 

That  threatened  us  to  swallow,"  .... 

over  and  over  again,  until  he  was  struck  with 
terror,  and  left  the  field  in  awe  and  dismay. 
They  determined,  however,  now  to  claim  the 
mournful  privilege  of  seeking  a freer  home  far 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  where  they 
might  worship  their  Maker  in  their  own  tongue, 
in  their  own  manner. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  very  day  when 
Zinzendorf,  with  his  three  friends,  was  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a now  building,  and  singing 
songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  a number  of 
weary  travelers  from  Moravia  slowly  wended  their 
way  toward  the  spot.  They  halted  and  looked, 
and  what  they  beheld  moved  them  so  deeply  that 
with  one  accord  they  said,  “This  is  the  home 
of  God ; here  we  will  take  up  our  abode ! ” New 
immigrants  soon  arrived  from  all  sides,  now 
humble  but  pious  exiles  from  distant  lands,  now 
scions  of  noble  houses  that  were  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  then  again  men  of  mature  age  and  ripe  ex- 
perience, who  sought  a peaceful  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  loving  Brethren.  The  Moravians 
had  brought  with  them  the  ancient  discipline  of 
their  fathers,  preserved  by  tradition  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles.  But  as  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  assembled  Brethren  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  much  dissension  followed — 
some  desiring  to  establish  a separate  sect,  and 
others  preferring  a union  w ith  their  own  Church. 
Hero  it  was  that  the  preference  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf for  the  manner  in  which  the  twelfth 
Apostle  >vas  chosen  to  replace  Judas  the  traitor, 
first  led  to  the  employment  of  the  lot  for  a de- 
cision even  in  the  gravest  matters.  The  Count, 
the  president  of  the  Church  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  opinion  on 
the  side  of  union — an  idea  for  which  he  ever 
cherished  an  anxious  fondness — while  on  the 
opposite  side  was  a majority  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred brethren.  Solemn  prayers  were  held,  and 
two  papers  were  placed  in  an  urn  with  words 
of  the  Bible  written  on  them,  referring  to  the 
pending  question.  A child  under  four  years 
was  then  chosen,  which  drew  from  it  the  pa- 
per with  these  wrords:  “Brethren,  stand  fast, 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught;”  upon  which  there  was  much  rejoicing, 
the  Count  and  all  submitting  as  to  a decree  of 
God. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  the  Unit  as  Fratrvm, 
the  Ancient  Brotherhood  of  Moravians,  was,  as  it 
were,  regenerated  and  renewed.  It  has  since 
flourished  in  our  midst,  a separate  sect,  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  but  subject  to  bishops,  and 
differing  in  a few  points  only  from  other  Prot- 


estant churches.  The  officers  are  all  chosen 
by  the  members,  leaving  the  final  decision  to 
the  Lord  through  the  lot ; of  dogmas,  that  of 
salvation  is  treated  with  a great  preponderance 
of  feeling,  and  the  biblical  image  of  the  * ‘ Lamb 
that  bears  our  sins”  is  in  sermon  and  song  more 
literally  and  tangibly  brought  forward  than  else- 
where in  Protestant  worship. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  colony  and  their  peculiar  usages,  their 
worldly  success,  which  literally  made  the  w ildcr- 
ness  bloom  as  the  rose,  and  their  piety,  acknowl- 
edged and  admired  by  all  who  saw  it,  excited 
great  public  attention.  Enemies  also  arose; 
Catholics  attacked  them  as  heretics  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  because  so  ancient  in  time,  so 
stainless  in  conduct ; Protestants  reviled  them 
as  those  who  wished  to  he  better  and  purer  than 
others ; and  when  the  too  boundless  zeal  of  some 
members  had  led  to  sad  indiscretions,  the  Saxon 
government  was  prevailed  upon  to  banish  the 
Count,  and  to  order  the  sale  of  all  his  estates. 
This  latter  calamity  was  averted  by  the  transfer 
of  Zinzendorf 8 property  into  his  wife’s  hand 
long  before  the  unexpected  storm  had  burst 
over  his  head.  The  Count  himself  had  re- 
signed the  office  he  held  from  his  King,  and, 
after  arduous  studies  and  a satisfactory  exam- 
ination, obtained  ordination  as  a minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
met  by  a messenger,  hearing  the  order  of  his 
banishment.  “Then,”  said  the  Count,  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  “ the  moment  is  come  for  col- 
lecting together  a church  of  pilgrims.  We  must 
go  and  preach  the  Saviour  to  all  the  world.” 

Thus  arose  Count  Zinzendorfs  far-famed 
Church  of  Pilgrims,  a kind  of  missionary  con- 
gregation, wandering  from  land  to  land,  and 
supported  by  their  own  means  and  exertions. 
While  his  noble  wife  employed  at  home  her 
time  and  the  whole  of  her  fortune  in  support  of 
the  parent  establishment  of  Herrnhut,  the  Count 
pursued  his  silent,  sacred  pilgrimage,  which 
ended  only  with  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Wesley,  the 
great  founder  of  Methodism,  with  his  brother 
Charles,  and  their  associates,  set  soil  for  Georgia. 
In  the  same  vessel  w*ere  twenty-six  Moravians, 
who,  by  their  extreme  meekness,  their  perform- 
ance of  the  most  sen  ile  offices  without  reward, 
their  composure  wrhen  the  great  deep  w as  as  if 
about  to  swallow  them  up,  even  the  women  and 
children,  devoid  of  all  fear,  continuing  calmly  to 
sing  the  hymn  they  had  begun,  so  moved  his  heart 
that  he  joined  them  as  a brother.  He  faithfully 
submitted  to  their  discipline  while  in  the  colony, 
even  in  the  tender  point  of  marriage,  which  was 
decided  among  them  by  lot,  probably  because, 
as  we  find  in  an  old  Moravian  hymn,  it  was  in- 
cluded among  the  “services  of  danger,”  for 
which  brethren  must  be  prepared. 

That  like  the  former  warriors  each  may  stand 
Heady  for  land,  sea,  marriage , at  command. 

After  his  return  to  Europe,  he  resolved  to 
make  a journey  to  Herrnhut,  as  he  said,  “for 
the  establishment  of  his  faith.”  Unfortunately, 
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lie  found  Count  Zinzendorf  a banished  man; 
and  when  they  met  in  after  life,  their  ways 
were  no  longer  the  same,  and  jealousy  parted 
two  hearts  than  whom  few  nobler  and  purer 
ever  beat  in  human  breast.  Both  were  leaders. 
But  the  Count,  though  a humble  pastor,  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  his  disciples,  was  still  the  feudal 
German  baron — the  prophet,  priest,  and  patron 
of  a great  multitude,  ruling  supremely  in  a 
spiritual  empire,  within  which  his  written  and 
spoken  words  were  received  almost  as  oracles. 
Wesley,  who  had  for  many  years  never  men- 
tioned the  Brethren  except  in  terms  of  high  ad- 
miration, first  doubted  and  then  accused  them 
with  a severity  surely  wanting  in  charity,  and 
after  he  had  seen  many  adherents  and  his  old- 
est associates  join  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
even,  we  fear,  with  more  zeal  than  candor. 

Whitfield  also  attacked  the  Brethren,  who,  in 
the  beginning  especially,  were  by  no  means 
free  from  a fondness  for  extravagant  ceremo- 
nies and  almost  monastic  discipline.  Their 
public  worship  wras  often  stained  with  scenes  of 
ludicrous  display,  and  their  songs  not  unfre- 
quently  breathed  a spirit  of  mystic  piety,  very 
different  from  the  simple  and  childlike  language 
of  the  early  Christians.  The  Count’s  high  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  his  surpassing  zeal,  led  his  follow- 
ers at  times  ?o  show  him  a reverence  due  only  to 
the  one  Master  above ; and  Zinzendorf  himself, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  exercise  an  authority 
which,  though  ever  well  meant,  still  could  not 
but  be  liable  to  open  censure.  Although  he 
and  the  Brethren  were  ever  ready  to  confess 
these  and  all  other  faults,  they  were  proclaimed 
to  the  world  by  Whitfield  in  terms  of  such 
fierce  invective,  that  Lord  Granville,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  advised  Zinzendorf  to  bring 
suit  against  him,  as  he  was  punishable  accord- 
ing to  English  law.  Zinzendorf ’s  reply  is  wor- 
thy of  the  man.  “Mr.  Whitfield,”  he  writes, 
“is  still  listened  to  with  benefit  by  many,  and 
therefore  I would  not  even  write  any  thing  that 
might  destroy  his  reputation.” 

One  of  those  accidents  which,  under  Provi- 
dence, become  often  the  fountain-heads  of 
mighty  movements,  led  Zinzendorf’s  attention 
first  to  this  continent.  His  devotion  to  the 
simple  but  grand  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken grew  doily,  especially  since  he  had  been 
ordained  a bishop  by  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Brethren  and  the  wish  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  since  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
publicly  acknowledged  in  the  Moravians  the 
episcopal  succession,  and  obtained  their  official 
recognition  in  England  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  service  of  danger,  no  for- 
lorn hope,  in  which  the  Count  was  not  ever 
ready  to  go  for  the  furtherance  of  his  great  pur- 
pose. In  his  constant  visitation  of  the  churches 
he  had  planted,  the  death-breathing  6wamp  and 
the  huge  iceberg  were  as  welcome  to  him  as  the 
mountain  heath  and  the  smiling  meadow.  Thus 
he  found  himself  once  in  Copenhagen,  where 
the  servant  of  a great  nobleman  attracted  his 
attention  by  his  color.  He  questioned  him,  and 


heard  of  the  negro  how  he  had  been  carried 
from  Africa  to  St.  Thomas,  and  how  he  had 
there  often  sat  by  the  sea-shore,  praying  for  a 
word  from  above,  until,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  his  master  had  taken  him  to  Denmark, 
where  he  had  embraced  Christianity.  His 
simple  but  touching  account,  and  his  ardent 
wish  to  see  “ his  sister  Anna  and  his  brethren  in 
captivity”  rescued  from  dark  Paganism,  struck 
Zinzendorf  so  forcibly,  that  he  immediately 
called  upon  two  Brethren,  sent  them  on  the  spot 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  a few  years  later  followed 
them  himself  to  look  after  the  infant  Church. 

There  he  learned  much  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  continent ; and  at  last  he  also 
heard,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  words,  “I  will 
send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.”  So  he 
resolved  to  go  to  America,  and  to  see  himself 
what  God  would  allow  him  to  do  for  the  “ poor 
savages.”  Some  of  the  Brethren  had  preceded 
him  here,  settling  in  Georgia,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  General  Oglethorpe,  who  paid  their 
passage,  and  procured  for  them  land  and 
houses,  both  in  Savannah  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  liiver  Ogeeche.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
take  up  anus  in  any  worldly  struggle,  and 
therefore  refusing  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
English  against  the  invading  Spaniards,  they 
had  left  their  new  homes  in  the  South  and 
gone  to  Pennsylvania,  where  Whitfield  had  sold 
them  a farm  and  a school-house,  originally  in- 
tended for  negroes.  It  still  stands,  a venerable 
relic  of  those  early  times,  in  the  village  of 
Nazareth.  So  small  was  the  beginning,  so 
humble  the  manner  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Moravian  brotherhood  led  the  wray  in  Chris- 
tianizing the  world  1 But  their  enterprise  has 
been  blessed  by  Providence  in  a manner  ap- 
proaching the  miraculous.  Without  any  per- 
manent fund  for  missions,  and  unable  to  raise 
among  themselves  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sum  annually  required,  they  have  still  never 
yet  lacked  the  necessary  means — such  has  been 
the  liberality  of  friends  and  of  strangers.  Their 
whole  number  of  actual  members  amounts  but 
to  12,000  in  Europe,  and  6000  in  this  country ; 
and  yet  they  have  been  able  to  maintain,  scat- 
tered over  all  parts  of  the  world,  70  missionary 
stations,  with  300  missionaries,  and  at  least 
70,000  converts  from  Paganism!  Nor  have 
men  ever  been  wanting,  in  spite  of  all  priva- 
tions and  dangers,  to  engage  in  their  mission- 
ary sendee.  Nay,  such  is  the  confidence  felt 
in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer,  that  their  Labra- 
dor vessel  pays,  on  its  annual  voyage  to  that 
distant  land,  a far  less  premium  for  its  insurance 
than  other  ships — a singular  testimony,  surely, 
to  the  manifestly  gracious  care  of  the  Lord. 

The  same  rich  blessing  followed  the  labors 
of  the  earliest  Brethren  in  this  country.  Earn- 
ing their  own  bread  chiefly  by  working  for 
those  among  whom  they  dwelt,  they  lived  and 
dressed  in  their  manner,  so  that  in  traveling 
they  were  often  taken  for  Indians.  It  is  true 
that  at  times  they  suffered  want,  and  were 
obliged  to  hunt,  or  to  seek  roots  in  the  forest 
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The  Indiana  were  astonished  that  they  should 
thus  submit  to  live  in  poverty  merely  from  love 
to  them,  and  endure  hunger  abroad  when  they 
might  have  enjoyed  plenty  at  home.  But  what 
efficacy  this  gave  to  their  work  ! The  Indians 
might  doubt  all,  but  they  could  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  such  self-denial.  Wherever  the 
Brethren  appeared  they  preached  at  once  and 
exclusively  the  Gospel ; and  well  can  they  sing 
with  one  of  their  poets : 

“Where  roll  Ohio’s  stream,  Missouri’s  floods, 

Beneath  the  umbrago  of  eternal  woods. 

The  red  man  roamed,  a hunter — warrior  wild. 

On  him  the  everlasting  Gospel  smiled ; 

Ills  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued. 
Divinely  melted,  moulded,  and  renewed. 

The  bold,  base  savage— Nature’s  harshest  clod — 
Rose  from  the  dust,  the  imago  of  his  God.” 

When  Zinzendorf  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World  in  1741,  he  found,  therefore, 
already  some  churches  and  congregations  of  the 
Brethren.  But  lie  also  found — and  with  bleed- 
ing heart  he  wrote  it  to  his  beloved  wife — not 
less  than  100,000  Germans,  who  lived  in  utter 
darkness,  having  neither  pastor,  nor  churches, 
nor  service  on  Sundays.  In  Philadelphia  alone, 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  had  jointly 
rented  a bam  for  public  worship.  They  still 
called  themselves  Lutherans,  Reformed  or  Swed- 
ish Protestants,  but  these  very  distinctions  had 
led  to  fatal  jealousy  at  home,  and  resulted  in 
utter  neglect  of  their  souls. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Zinzendorf  s 
soul  was  filled  with  the  grand  but  premature  idea 
of  making  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
seat  of  a congregation,  free  from  all  sectarian- 
ism, and  built  up  of  all  true  and  loving  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  no  matter  how  they  were  called 
nor  whence  they  came.  He  succeeded  well 
with  his  forsaken  Lutheran  brethren,  whom  he 
found  literally  as  sheep  without  a Bheplierd. 
After  much  hesitation  and  careful  inquiry,  he 
consented  to  be  called  by  them  as  their  minister, 
and  accepted  the  vocation  at  least  for  a time. 

Much  as  he  loved,  however,  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  among  his  poor  countrymen,  in  whose 
new  home  the  light  of  Christianity  had  become 
dim  and  dark,  he  loved  still  better  to  bring  it  to 
the  children  of  the  heathen,  upon  whose  dusky 
faces  it  had  never  yet  shed  its  bright  radiance. 
He  knew  not  their  language,  not  even  their 
names ; but  he  felt  no  misgivings.  He  had 
heard  that  they  were  ignorant  and  miserable, 
and  he  inquired  no  further.  Supported  by  that 
hope  which  is  the  element  in  which  all  the  great 
men  of  the  world  move  and  have  their  being, 
he  started  at  once  for  the  West.  With  him  went 
his  daughter  Bcnigna,  then  only  sixteen  years 
old,  whose  descendants  in  this  country  follow 
nobly  their  pious  mother’s  example.  Undis- 
mayed by  dangers,  and  bravely  enduring  incred- 
ible hardships,  the  venerable  hero  and  his  ten- 
der child  visited  the  poor  homes  of  the  Germans, 
and  boldly  encountered  the  fierce  Indian  in  the 
dark  forest.  They  met  him  with  awe  and  with 
wonder.  Vague,  marvelous  rumors  had  gone 
forth  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  lofty 


ranges  of  the  Allcghanies.  The  talc  bore  that 
a stranger  had  apj>eared  among  them,  who,  by 
some  magic  influence,  and  for  some  inscrutable 
end,  had  bowed  his  fierce  brethren  to  his  will, 
while  despising  himself  the  wealth,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  homage  offered  him  in  his  native  land. 
He  had  come,  it  was  said,  across  the  great  wa- 
ters, not  for  the  purpose  of  being  honored  in  their 
midst  or  enriched  at  their  expense,  but  to  sit  by 
their  fire,  to  sleep  on  their  mat,  and  to  tell  them 
of  a man,  a God,  who  had  died  for  them  a thou- 
sand years  ago — for  them,  a wild,  woeful  race, 
dwelling  in  a land  that  the  world  had  not  known 
for  uncounted  ages  ! It  was  too  wondrous  a tale, 
and  they  would  not  and  could  not  believe  it. 
But  as  the  Count  was  wandering  westward,  he 
met  a great  embassy  of  Sachems,  the  heads  of 
the  Six  Nations,  who  were  returning  from  a 
council  in  Philadelphia.  They  belonged  to  the 
wildest  of  their  wild  race,  and  had  but  a few 
hours  ago  slain  one  of  their  number.  But  Zin- 
zendorf, nothing  daunted,  stopped  them  on  their 
path  to  tell  them  “ a word  from  God,  to  them  and 
their  nation.”  At  first  they  would  not  listen, 
but  one  of  their  children  running  up  to  him,  as 
if  by  instinct,  and  fondly  nestling  in  his  bosom, 
they  were  much  struck  by  this  sign  of  their 
Great  Spirit,  as  they  called  it,  and  after  a long 
and  solemn  council  they  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber, an  Onondaga  and  a Cayuga  Indian,  who 
spoke  to  him  thus  : 44  Brother,  you  have  made  a 
long  voyage  over  the  seas  to  preach  to  the  white 
people  and  to  the  Indian.  You  did  not  know 
we  were  here,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  you. 
This  proceeds  from  above.  Come  therefore  to 
us,  you  and  your  brothers ; wc  bid  you  welcome, 
and  give  you  this  wampum  as  a sign  that  our 
words  are  true.” 

Thus  was  the  first  covenant  made  between 
the  Brethren  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  stepping 
at  once  through  the  door  so  wondrously  opened, 
they  went  boldly  into  the  land  of  the  Indians. 
Passing  through  dense  forests  and  over  steep 
mountains,  and  traversing  a dread  wilderness, 
where  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  man  not  seldom 
added  bitterness  to  the  rigors  of  nature,  Zin- 
zendorf at  last  reached  the  main  settlement  of 
the  Brethren  among  the  Red  Men.  Round 
about  it  were  rocks  and  rugged  hills,  but  soft, 
solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, and  the  Indian’s  foot  alone  knew  the  hid- 
den paths  that  led  from  wigwam  to  wigwam. 
How  it  brought  back  to  the  Count’s  mind  now* 
the  well-remembered  lines,  first  sung  by  the  an- 
cient Bohemian  Brethren,  when  they  left  their 
beloved  home  to  worship  their  God  in  freedom: 

“The  nigged  rocks,  the  dreary  wilderness. 

Mountains  and  woods  are  our  appointed  place, 

’Midst  storms  and  waves,  on  heathen  shores  unJfcneim, 
We  have  our  temple,  and  serve  God  alone.” 

A poor  hut,  made  of  bark,  was  all  that  could 
be  offered  to  the  rich  and  noble  missionary,  but 
his  heart  was  filled  with  ineffable  joy  when,  in 
this  strange  tabernacle,  he  could  impose  his  epis- 
copal hands  upon  four  Indians,  the  first-fruit  of 
his  mission,  and  consecrating  them  os  deacons 
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thus  form  the  first  congregation  of  believing  In- 
dians in  North  America  ! This  success  encour- 
aged him  soon  after  to  undertake  a third,  and 
much  more  perilous  journey,  to  the  Shawnee 
nation,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Owing  to  the  late  season,  his  path  was 
beset  with  dangers  by  storms  and  by  floods,  but 
fearlessly  he  and  his  brave  daughter  made  their 
way  through  regions  which  are  found  upon  J effer- 
son’s  map  under  the  expressive  names  of  St.  An- 
thony’s Wilderness,  the  Great  Swamp,  with  a sol- 
itary shelter-house  in  the  centre,  and  a dismal 
waste  known  as  the  Shades  of  Death  I From 
these  he  emerged  at  last — the  first  European 
whose  feet  trod  these  plains — upon  the  sweet 
Talley  where,  on  Susquehanna’s  side,  fair  Wy- 
oming was  later  built. 

Here  God’s  mercy  was  signalized  in  a manner 
so  marvelous  that  it  might  well  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  a miracle.  The  Shawnees,  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  were  a fierce  and  cruel  nation,  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  Europeans,  and  had  laid  all 
around  them  so  thoroughly  waste  that  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Santee  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  there  was  but  one  wide  wilder- 
ness. They  would  not  believe  that  Zinzendorf 
had  come  for  other  than  the  usual  purposes  of 
trading  or  buying  land.  They  listened  not  to 
his  explanations ; they  refused  his  fair  offers. 
Their  hearts  were  closed  against  the  truth,  and 
filled  with  suspicion  and  bitter  enmity  against 
the  mysterious  stranger.  Nothing  was  left  to 
Zinzendorf  but  to  pray  for  their  souls. 

Few  know  what  he  there  suffered  in  silence. 
At  such  times  he  endured  true  martyrdom — 
not  by  fire  and  fagot,  nor  in  the  dark  dungeon. 
His  was  not  the  poetry  of  martyrdom,  to  be  led 
to  death  amidst  the  cheers  of  friends  and  the  still 
more  exciting  taunts  of  enemies.  His  was  the 
far  humbler,  and  yet  in  nowise  less  glorious 
fate,  to  suffer  while  he  wandered  on  foot  through 
a savage  land,  where  the  sun  scorched  by  day 
and  the  assassin  lurked  by  night,  to  grieve  over 
his  own  weakness  and  the  want  of  any  fruit  of 
his  labors,  and  yet  cheerfully,  ceaselessly  to  live 
and  to  work  for  his  faith — a task  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  rare  than  to  fight  and  to  die  for  heart- 
felt convictions.  In  his  open  tent — the  frail 
curtain  a blanket  fastened  aside  by  a pin — he 
would  kneel  down  with  his  daughter  Benigna 
and  pour  forth  his  ardent  prayer  that  God 
would  strengthen  the  faint  heart  and  the  feeble 
knees,  and  at  last  permit  him  to  lead  these  stray 
children  back  to  their  great  Father  in  heaven. 
There  he  was  seated  one  evening  upon  a bundle 
of  dry  weeds  which  formed  his  bed,  and  en- 
gaged in  reading.  The  cool  air  of  a Septem- 
ber night  was  tempered  by  a small  fire  built 
against  the  trunk  of  a huge  sycamore,  and  its 
bright  blaze  fell  full  upon  his  venerable  face. 
Without  all  was  still  and  silent;  only  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  a brook  was  heard  as  it  fell  play- 
fully over  rocks  and  roots.  At  this  moment 
dusky  shadows  were  seen  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  Indians  appeared  with  their  weapons 
and  their  war-gear,  painted  in  all  the  hideous  col- 


ors which  to  the  experienced  eye  betokened  their 
bloody  purpose.  Their  hand  upon  the  toma- 
hawk, they  glided  up  to  the  tent.  But  the  mis- 
sionary heard  not  their  stealthy  footsteps — his 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  the  holy  writ  on  his 
knees — he  saw  not  even  that  danger  was  near- 
er, and  death  within  reach  of  his  hand ; for  a 
large  rattlesnake,  allured  by  the  warmth  of  the 
fire,  had  crawled  forth  from  its  lair  in  the  hol- 
low tree,  and  was  at  that  very  moment  gliding 
slowly  over  his  knees.  The  strange  sight  struck 
the  heart  of  the  savages  with  awe  and  wonder. 
Silently  as  they  had  stepped  forth  into  the  glare 
of  the  fire,  they  shrank  back  again  into  the 
welcome  shade  of  the  forest,  and,  hastening 
home  to  their  tribe,  related  how  they  had  found 
the  great  stranger  with  no  door  but  a blanket, 
no  weapon  but  a book,  and  a venomous  snake  in 
his  bosom  ! At  the  same  moment  the  Count’s 
guide  and  interpreter  had  re-appeared.  Far 
away  on  a distant  errand,  a strange,  unaccount- 
able anxiety  had  seized  him  of  a sudden,  and 
driven  him  back,  he  could  not  tell  how  and  why, 
to  his  master. 

Henceforth  the  Indians  looked  upon  Zin- 
zendorf as  protected  by  the  Great  Spirit ; they 
listened  to  his  words,  and  when  he  left  them 
after  some  weeks,  the  seed  was  sown  and  the 
fruit  was  not  long  wanting.  Many  thought  the 
“sweet  words  of  Jesus,”  as  they  called  them, 
over  in  their  hearts ; others  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  by  the  good  white  men,  and 
one  couple  even  gave  their  daughter  a present 
to  the  Brethren,  because  they  could  not  educate 
her  as  well  as  they  ought. 

In  the  following  year  Count  Zinzendorf  re- 
turned to  Europe,  having  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  toward  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  among  Euro- 
peans. His  mission  had  failed,  if  we  judge  of 
it  only  by  its  outward  success.  He  had  wished 
to  form  a truly  Catholic  church,  having,  not  as 
of  old,  a visible  throne  and  a triple  crown,  and 
not  pointing  to  the  successors  of  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee  either  collected  into  a sacred  college 
at  the  Vatican,  or  at  least  represented  by  mitred 
bishops  in  unbroken  succession,  but  proclaim- 
ing the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  life,  and 
the  Divine  Redeemer  os  the  sole,  supreme,  and 
central  object,  to  whom  every  eye  must  turn, 
and  on  whom  every  hope  must  rest.  Engaged 
m such  arduous  and  lofty  designs,  Zinzendorf 
also  lived,  to  a certain  extent,  in  an  imaginary 
world,  pursuing  a sublime  abstraction,  and  re- 
cruiting his  exhausted  strength  with  ideal  pros- 
pects. These  w'ere  not  to  be  realized.  Amidst 
the  shock  of  contending  creeds,  there  were  but 
few  who  w'ould  listen  to  the  gentler  and  more 
kindly  sounds  of  his  voice.  He  invited  them 
all  to  unite  not  in  one  law  and  one  administra- 
tion, but  in  one  object  of  worship  and  affiance — 
one  source  of  virtue,  and  one  cementing  princi- 
ple of  mutual  love  which  was  to  pervade  and 
animate  the  whole.  This  he  could  not  ac- 
complish. So  Zinzendorf  contented  himself 
with  the  humbler  but  still  most  happy  result  of 
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renewing  in  this  country,  as  he  had  done  in 
'Europe,  the  ancient  brotherhood  of  the  Mora- 
vians. He  thus  gave  one  nook  upon  earth 
where  all  Protestants  could  unite,  and  one 
family  among  men  that  enjoys  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  peace  of  religious  concord.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  obtained  in  his  Church  at  some 
cost  of  liberty  within,  and  of  progress  without ; 
for  the  great  characteristic  of  the  religious 
practice,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  manner  of 
life  of  the  Brethren,  is  extreme  regularity,  often 
approaching  to  formalism.  Wesley  already  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  so  do  many  among  modern 
critics.  But  is  this  not  a proof  of  wisdom? 
Formal,  but  free  from  superstition,  these  regular 
practices  hold  the  convert,  as  has  been  well 
said,  by  a new  chain  of  habit,  as  his  former  life 
or  Pagan  superstitions  kept  him  before  convert- 
ed, and  they  edify  him  at  the  same  time  by  the 
spiritual  lessons  they  contain.  Such  is,  for  in-* 
stance,  their  custom  of  assigning  beforehand  a 
verse  of  the  Bible  to  each  day  of  the  year.  In 
the  secret  trials  of  their  home,  as  in  the  dangers 
of  duties  abroad,  these  words  often  cheer  and 
console.  At  times  their  appropriateness  has 
all  the  effect  of  a miracle.  Thus  when  two  of 
their  messengers  of  peace  were  once  obliged,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  to  pass  through  a forest 
of  fire,  hud  on  the  same  day  to  cross  an  over- 
flowing, turbulent  stream,  their  heart  was  fail- 
ing them  and  their  courage  sank.  They  turned 
to  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  behold  1 it  ran 
thus  : “ When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ; when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.”  Their  hearts 
revived  instantly,  and  cheerfully  they  completed 
their  journey.  The  coincidence  was,  of  course, 
accidental ; but  Providence  uses  accidents  also 
as  means,  and  even  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Holy  Word  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon 
actual  occurrences  has  its  great  and  undeniable 
value. 

Well  may  we  especially,  the  children  of  this 
free  and  youthful  country,  thank  him  that, 
while  new  sects  are  springing  up  all  around  us, 
mostly  fresh,  impulsive,  and  free,  he  should 
have  preserved  us  one  eminently  conservative 
in  its  character  and  tenacious  both  of  its  forms 
and  its  doctrines.  He  has  left  us  in  our  midst 
a simple  order  and  a sound  creed,  older  than  all 
distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  and  proved,  in  its  durability,  by  a his- 
tory such  as  no  other  Church  can  present.  Con- 
cerning what  they  fondly  believe  to  be  true, 
pristine  Christianity,  they  have  moored  them- 
selves here  and  there  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
world  amidst  the  waters  of  increasing  infidelity 
or  formality,  and  thus  remained  a Church  more 
ancient  than  the  race  of  our  fathers,  and  yet 
even  now  full  of  spirit  and  life. 

The  second  great  purpose  of  Zinzendorf  in 
coming  to  this  country,  had  been  to  carry  “ the 
glad  tidings  of  mercy  to  a fallen  world.”  Like 
all  who  have  caught  the  genius  as  well  as  the 


creed  of  Christianity,  his  readiest  sympathies 
had  ever  been  with  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and 
the  oppressed.  So,  when  he  heard  of  the  poor 
savages  in  the  Far  West  and  their  forlorn  condi- 
tion, he  left  at  once  the  sweet  home  of  his  child- 
hood, the  warm  love  of  his  kindred,  and  went 
forth  to  a life  of  peril  and  pam,  of  contempt  and 
ill-usage,  at  the  hand  of  barbarians,  and  of  utter 
isolation  from  all  that  makes  life  safe  and  pleas- 
ant In  this  also  he  followed  not  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  but  the  inner  voices  of  his  heart  Per- 
sonally, he  was  successful  beyond  expectation. 
Neither  the  callous  nerves  of  hardy  settlers,  nor 
the  stately  self-possession  of  the  Indians,  could 
resist  the  enchantment  of  his  overflowing  love. 
He  was  literally  unto  them  as  a very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a pleasant  yoice,  and 
they  loved  him  in  deed  and  in  truth  as  their 
father.  But  here  also,  his  ideas  were  grand 
•but  premature.  He  left  the  Indians  what  h« 
had  found  them — Pagans.  But  he  sowed  seed 
for  a harvest  which  has  been  tended  by  the 
angels  in  Heaven,  and  which  is  gathered  even 
now  in  lowly  silence  in  our  midst. 

For,  thanks  to  Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood  now  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of 
missionary  churches.  When  he  left  the  United 
States,  a community  of  laborers  and  artisans, 
not  600  in  number,  and  but  lately  settled  as 
exiles  in  a foreign  land,  began  the  noble  work, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years  they  had 
already  sent  missionaries  to  Greenland,  to  St. 
Thomas,  to  St.  Croix,  and  to  Surinam,  to  the 
Indians  of  the  northwest  and  the  negroes  of 
South  Carolina,  to  Lapland  and  Tartary,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Since  then,  they  have  pursued  their  work  in 
unobtrusive  obscurity,  not  shrinking  from  peril 
or  suffering,  yet  never  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
saints  or  heroes,  not  boasting  of  themselves,  not 
deifying  one  another. 

Their  laborers  are  usually  men  of  humble 
origin,  without  much  education ; for,  in  gener- 
al, they  think  that  the  habits  of  a student  are 
not  so  well  calculated  to  form  a person  for  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  missionary  life  as  those 
of  a mechanic.  There  is  little  romance,  there- 
fore, in  their  history ; no  startling  triumphs,  no 
sublime  martyrdom.  But  the  position  of  these 
Moravian  missionaries  is  in  no  degree  impaired 
in  its  solemn  beauty.  Disinterestedness  is  eter- 
nally beautiful,  and  pious  self-sacrifice  is  above 
all  things  solemn.  Like  true  children  of  their 
ancient  Church,  they  go  forth  upon  their  peril- 
ous errand  with  a quietness  and  simplicity  truly 
touching.  Preferring,  in  Europe  at  least,  the 
favorite  appeal  to  the  lot,  after  devout  and  fer- 
vent prayer,  slips  of  paper  are  marked  wdth  the 
names  of  distant  nations,  and,  by  the  hand  of  a 
child,  drawn  from  an  urn.  The  chosen  brother 
accepts  the  call  without  doubt,  without  hesita- 
tion, as  coming  from  above,  and,  bowing  his 
head  in  humble  submission,  he  at  once  sets  out 
for  the  icy  shores  of  Greenland  or  the  tropical 
regions  of  West  India.  Few  scenes  are  more 
touching  than  to  see  these  chosen  men,  usually 
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young  and  always  resolute  and  earnest,  the  hand 
of  their  bride  clasped  in  their  own,  join  in  Chris- 
tian worship  for  the  last  time  among  familiar 
faces  and  in  a Christian  land. 

Hence  the  best  judges  admit  that  the  Mora- 
vian missions  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  mod- 
els of  such  enterprises.  No  charge  of  personal 
self-interest  has  ever  been  brought  against  them, 
although  most  of  their  missionaries  are  married 
men,  and  there  has  never  been  a body  of  Chris- 
tians in  whom  the  opposite  fault  of  sectarian 
zeal  has  been  so  entirely  absent.  Their  settle- 
ments are  called  missionary  families,  and  seem 
fully  to  deserve  the  name.  The  Brethren  earn 
their  own  bread,  labor,  and  even  engage  in  trade, 
but  only  for  the  Brotherhood.  The  result  has 
been  that  their  missions  have  always  been  scenes 
of  quiet,  humble,  and  unobtrusive  heroism,  and 
have  realized,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  on  earth, 
the  names  they  are  fond  of  giving  them — Tents 
of  Peace,  Valleys  of  Grace,  and  Pilgrims*  Rest- 
ing-place. 

Such  were  aho  the  names  of  their  first  homes 
in  this  country.  Bethlehem  arose  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Tents  of  Grace,  or  Gnadcnhutten,  as 
it  is  called  on  Jefferson’s  map,  farther  west. 
Already,  in  May,  1749,  they  assembled  in  the 
latter  place — Greenlanders,  who  were  on  their 
way  home  from  Europe,  a young  woman,  of  the 
Arawak  tribe,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
and  a number  of  Iroquois  Indians,  heathens  from 
the  most  distant  lands,  and  converted  by  the 
Brethren,  who  thus  scattered  the  sacred  seed 
from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator.  Schools  were 
erected,  where  the  children  of  the  white  and  the 
red  man  were  taught ; churches  arose  by.  their 
side,  and  Strangers*  Inns  afforded  a welcome 
reception  to  European  travelers  and  Indian  vis- 
itors. 

But  alas ! peace  endureth  not  but  for  a time ! 
A few  short  years,  rich  in  blessings,  they  were 
allowed  to  live  there  in  quiet,  and  then  the  fierce 
horrors  of  war  approached  their  peaceful  homes. 
From  the  West,  down  every  mountain-slope  and 
along  every  river-side,  came  fugitive  settlers, 
with  wife  and  child,  till  the  Blue  Ridge  became 
the  frontier  of  Virginia ; and  Washington,  who 
was  then  rising  like  the  morning  star  of  liberty 
on  the  dark  horizon,  wrote:  “The  supplicating 
petitions  of  the  men  and  the  tears  of  the  women 
melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow  that,  for  the 
people’s  ease,  I could  offer  myself  a willing  sac- 
rifice to  the  butchering  enemy.**  Domestic  fac- 
tions added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  warfare,  and 
impeded  measures  of  defense.  The  Brethren 
shared  the  sad  fate  of  him  who  tries  to  remain 
neutral.  While  the  Indian  hated  the  white, 
who  had  “measured  the  ground  on  which  he 
slept,  and  where  burned  the  fire  by  which  he  sat, 
and  stolen  it  from  him  by  night,’*  he  was  kind 
to  the  Brethren,  and  treated  them  with  love  and 
respect.  The  frankness  and  earnestness  of  the 
simple  Moravians  had  won  their  hearts.  Hence 
they  spared  them  in  the  midst  of  slain  neigh- 
bors, and  warned  them,  by  times,  of  impending 
danger.  This  extraordinary  conduct  awaken- 


ed suspicions  of  a league  existing  between  the , 
Brethren  and  the  hostile  Indians.  The  French 
availed  themselves  of  this  unhappy  impression 
with  abominable  cunning,  and  confirmed  it  by 
false  statements  in  newspapers  and  letters,  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  weakening  the  influence  of 
the  Brethren  over  large  bodies  of  Indians,  who, 
at  a later  period,  practiced  the  bloody  customs 
of  the  Fagan  red  skin  under  the  sacred  banner 
of  St.  Louis.  The  English  also  tried  to  enlist 
the  believing  Indians  under  their  care.  “No!** 
said  one  of  them  to  the  recruiting  officer.  “ I 
am  already  engaged.**  “Who  is  your  Captain  ?** 

“ I have  a very  brave  and  excellent  Captain,’* 
was  the  reply.  “His  name  is  Jesus  Christ! 

Him  will  I serve  as  long  as  I live,  and  my  life 
is  at  his  disposal  only.** 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  of  this  year  when 
the  Shawnees  scaled  the  mountains,  and  prowl- 
ed along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  until 
they  reached  the  peaceful  homes  of  the  Breth- 
ren on  the  banks  of  the  Mahony.  A pious  mis- 
sionary, Zeisbergcr,  was  traveling  through  the 
dense  forest  toward  the  ill-fated  Tents  of  Grace ; 
and  though  the  shadows  of  evening  crowded 
around  him,  and  the  prayers  of  friends  and 
brethren  entreated  him  not  to  venture  farther, 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  neglect  what  ho 
thought  to  be  his  duty.  He  had  just  crossed 
the  angry  stream,  and  was  halting  to  let  his 
wearied  horse  breathe,  when,  of  a Budden,  the 
frightful  yell  of  savages  rose  on  high,  mingled 
with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  hot,  hiss- 
ing flames  shone  through  the  dark  branches, 
reddening  the  evening  sky  as  with  shame  at  the 
horrible  sight.  He  turned  his  horse  homeward, 
and  the  next  morning  he  heard,  in  the  sad,  si- 
lent circle  of  the  Brethren,  the  sorrowful  news. 

Late  on  the  evening  before,  a troop  of  French 
Indians  had  fallen  upon  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment, where  all  were  at  supper.  Some  had 
been  shot  down  at  once,  others  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a garret,  and  thus,  for  a time,  defied  the 
attack  of  the  savages.  But  alas!  their  time 
also  had  come ; soon  a new  enemy  raced  fierce- 
ly up  the  wooden  steps ; billows  of  smoke  con- 
cealed them  for  a time,  and  then  all,  men 
women,  and  children,  were  wrapped  up  in  one 
common  death,  their  souls  returning  on  flames 
of  fiery  light  to  the  bosom  of  their  Eternal  Fa- 
ther. 

When  at  last  succor  came,  all  was  over. 
Hundreds  crowded  in  solemn  awe  around  the 
once  blooming  gardens,  now  a scene  of  silence 
and  desolation ; and  when  they  beheld  the  burn- 
ing ruins  and  the  bodies  of  peaceful  Brethren, 
murdered  and  mangled  by  the  allies  of  the 
French,  and  now  lying,  unburied  and  unknown, 
near  the  ashes  of  their  houses,  they  broke  with 
one  voice  into  loud  lamentation.  They  wept 
and  wailed,  and  many  a voice  rose  in  bitter  self- 
reproach,  crying,  Woe  is  ui ! how  greatly  have 
we  sinned  against  an  innocent  people,  accusing 
them  of  being  in  league  with  the  French  and  the 
Indians ! 

The  Brethren  bore  the  terrible  calamity — 
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known  in  oar  history  as  the  Massacre  on  the 
Mahony — with  becoming  resignation,  and  rose 
from  common  prayer  in  silent  grief,  but  with 
the  expressed  resolve  to  bear  patiently  their 
share  of  the  general  distress  as  true  children 
of  God.  They  gathered  their  few  surviving 
friends  and  fugitive  Indians,  and  bidding  a last 
and  tearful  farewell  to  the  place,  they  forsook 
forever  the  Tents  of  Grace,  and  turned  their 
face  toward  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

It  is  well  known  how  soon  after  Benjamin 
Franklin,  having  taken  charge  of  the  north- 
western border,  led  his  troops  to  the  very  scene 
of  this  terrible  slaughter,  and  built  a strong  fort 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Moravian  settlement. 
But  what  the  children  of  peace  had  not  been 
allowed  to  retain  was  not  grauted  to  the  sons 
of  war.  On  New-Year’s  Day  when  the  soldiers 
were  skating,  they  espied  afar  off  two  Indians, 
and  thinking  them  already  in  their  power,  they- 
chased  them  with  shouts  of  triumph.  It  was 
a snare  spread  for  the  imprudent  garrison ; as 
they  approached  a bend  in  the  river,  a large 
body  of  Indians  rushed  forth  from  their  am- 
bush, fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to  death. 
Not  a soul  escaped,  and  whatever  had  been  left 
of  crops  and  effects  was  eagerly  taken,  the  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the 
qnce  happy  and  blessed  settlement  disappeared 
forever. 

But  tho  Brethren  were  not  dismayed,  were 
not  daunted  for  a moment.  They  followed  their 
poor,  ignorant  children  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Susquehanna,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio.  All,  there  are  few  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  Christendom  so  ineffably  touching  as 
the  simple,  steadfast  love  with  which  they  clung 
to  the  children  of  the  soil,  as  they  were  driven 
toward  the  setting  sun — ever  ready  to  lead  them 
to,  ever  willing  to  console  them  with,  “ the  sweet 
words  of  Jesus!”  They  did  not  seek  out  the 
great  of  the  earth;  they  did  not  go  forth,  as 
Loyola  and  Xavier  did,  to  convert  monarchs  on 
their  throne — lowly  and  humbly  they  attached 
themselves  to  a poor,  doomed  race  that  was  fast 
fading  away  as  the  dew  is  consumed  by  the 
rising  sun.  Not  the  terror  by  night  nor  the 
arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  not  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness  nor  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday,  frightened  or  ever  deterred 
them  from  their  blessed  duty.  Cherishing  their 
Indian  flocks  as  a nurse  cherishes  her  children, 
they  were  ever  by  their  side  in  all  their  wander- 
ings, cheerfully  bearing  with  them  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  gladdening  the  last  hours 
of  a dying  race  with  that  comfort  that  comes 
from  above.  Driven  rudely  from  their  ancient 
homes  by  ruthless  settlers,  treated  badly  even 
by  our  government,  which  was  then  pressed  and 
in  great  distress,  the  believing  Indians  were 
aggrieved  by  the  whites  and  insulted  by  their 
own  brethren.  After  they  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  they  could  no  longer  live  in 
the  midst  of  their  heathen  friends,  who  looked 
upon  them  with  contempt,  and  sneeringly  called 
them  “ White  Brethren”  or  “Sunday  Indians.” | 


Hence  the  Brethren  had  to  keep  them  well  guard- 
ed under  their  own  eye,  to  protect  them  against 
temptations  held  out  by  villainous  traders  and 
against  the  threats  and  insults  of  their  own  race. 
Many  a time  did  the  Brethren  themselves  in  this 
charge  fall  a prey  to  savage  and  blood-thirsty  In- 
dians, and  more  than  once  they  had  to  see  their 
beloved  children,  the  converted  Indians,  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  American  citizens.  Such 
was  in  1782  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a num- 
ber of  converts  who,  as  we  learn  from  New  York 
papers,  were  then  called  “Moravian  Indians.” 
Looked  upon  with  contempt  and  hatred,  not  be- 
cause they  were  Christians,  but  simply  because 
they  were  Indians,  and  therefore  to  be  destroy- 
ed like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  they  all  fell,  one 
settlement  after  another,  a sacrifice  to  their 
blind  and  blood-thirsty  enemies,  and  not  even 
the  infant  children  were  spared.  But  how  no- 
bly did  they  bear  witness  to  the  wondrous  power 
of  the  Gospel  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowest  of 
men!  “They  were  good  Indians,”  said  the 
very  murderers,  * ‘ for  they  sang  and  prayed  to 
their  last  breath.” 

They  were  worthy  children  of  their  spiritual 
fathers;  for  the  Brethren  also  suffered,  and 
sealed  with  their  lives  the  truth  of  their  faith. 
They  even  heaped  coals  of  firo  on  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  During  the  war  the  French  In- 
dians insisted  upon  it  that  their  countiymen, 
who  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  cross, 
should  take  up  arms,  like  themselves,  against 
England.  A set  of  fanatic  Europeans  demand- 
ed their  total  extirpation  as  an  accursed  race. 
But,  though  looking  upon  themselves  as  sheep 
ready  for  slaughter,  the  Brethren  still  resisted 
both  parties  with  gentle  firmness.  Prevented 
by  their  peculiar  doctrine  from  taking  any  share 
in  war,  they  neglected  nothing  that  could  se- 
cure the  safety  of  their  little,  helpless  flock ; 
and,  wondrous  enough,  the  firm  stand  they  took 
at  Bethlehem  saved  all  the  intervening  coun- 
try between  them  and  Philadelphia,  so  that 
government  itself  considered  their  settlement 
the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  invading  In- 
dians. 

It  was  a glorious  reward  for  the  humble  for- 
bearance and  Bteadfast  hope  of  the  Brethren  in 
the  Most  High,  when  first  hundreds  of  fugitive 
settlers  came  to  seek  shelter  and  find  food  in 
the  tents  of  the  very  men  whom,  but  a short  time 
before,  they  had  so  bitterly  reviled. 

.After  the  white  came  the  poor  suffering  In- 
dians, who  had  plundered  their  houses  and  mur- 
dered their  brethren,  and  now  were  reaping 
their  reward  in  being  allowed  to  starve  by  their 
noble  French  allies.  And  again  the  Brethren 
forgot  all  but  their  wants ; and  though  they  had 
barely  enough  for  their  own  necessities,  they 
cheerfully  shared  the  gifts  of  their  great  Father 
in  Heaven  with  those  that  had  sought  their 
ruin.  Happily  not  one  perished  with  hunger, 
nor  did  any  one  lack  his  daily  bread — “the  bar- 
rel of  meal  wasted  not,  nor  did  the  erase  of  oil 
fail.” 

Even  the  government  of  the  United  States 
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was  not  long  in  finding  oat  the  good  services 
they  had  done  and  were  still  able  to  do.  When 
Franklin  sent  agents  to  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna  Indians,  inviting  them  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace,  he  begged  the  Brethren  to  send 
one  of  their  number  as  sare  to  secure  to  the 
embassy  a kindly  reception — and  nothing  but 
the  positive  refusal  of  their  bishop  prevented 
the  Congress  from  being  held  in  their  own  lit- 
tle village.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  paid  them  a visit  in  Bethlehem,  was  so 
much  struck  with  their  many  great  virtues,  that 
when  subsequently  an  agent  was  wanted  to  go 
to  Ohio  and  there  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  igcur  the 
perils  of  such  a journey,  he  at  once  turned  to 
the  Brethren  again.  He  was  not  mistaken  : a 
brave  and  bold  Moravian  went  with  the  errand 
of  peace  twice  to  the  distant  Ohio,  and  per- 
suaded the  excited  and  justly  incensed  Indians 
to  send  deputies,  with  whom  afterward  a sol- 
emn treaty  was  made,  that  “ between  them  and 
the  Virginians  love  should  flow  forever  like  the 
rivers,  and  peace  endure  like  the  mountains.” 
In  the  mean  time  Zinzendorf  had  continued  his 
strange  but  blessed  pilgrimage  from  land  to 
land.  Now  founding  new  settlements  of  “ Re- 
newed Brethren,”  and  now  visiting  older  es- 
tablishments, he  battled  with  malignant  revilers 
and  angry  creditors ; he  rebuked  evil  and  ab- 
horrent practices  that  had  crept  into  his  Church, 
even  while  confessing,  with  contrite  heart  and 
many  tears,  his  own  errors  and  grievous  mis- 
takes. But  he  went  on  with  failing  limbs  but 
undaunted  heart,  sowing  the  good  seed  when 
almost  choked  by  the  tares  that  had  sprung  up 
all  around.  From  time  to  time  he  withdrew 
to  solitude  and  silence.  He  felt  that  his  un- 
broken activity  might  impair  that  inward  sense 
through  which  alone  the  soul  can  gather  any 
true  intimation  of  her  nature  and  her  destiny. 
He  loved  to  commune  here  in  a seclusion  where 
the  works  of  God  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and 
where  no  voices  could  be  heard  but  those  which, 
in  varying  cadence,  raise  an  unconscious  an- 
them of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  their  great 
Maker.  Here  he  wrote  those  hundreds  of 
hymns  which  earned  him  the  name  of  the 
“Master  Singer”  of  the  Brethren’s  Church — 
hymns  of  strange  beauty,  at  times  puerile, 
erotic,  and  offensive  in  taste  and  imagery, 
but  for  the  larger  part  breathing  true  piety, 
and  passingly  sweet.  Such  is  the  beautiful 
hymn,  beginning  in  Wesley’s  version  with 
the  words : 

“ Jesus,  thy  blood  mud  righteousness. 

My  beauty  are,  my  glorious  dress !”  j 

which  is  found  in  nearly  every  collection,  and  j 
is  sung  in  every  land  and  in  every  language,  j 
Here  he  read  and  re-read  in  a simple,  childlike  i 
manner,  the  Divine  oracles,  and  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand chords  which  there  also  blend  together  in 
sacred  harmony,  there  was  not  one  which  did 
not  awaken  a responsive  note  in  his  heart. 
With  German  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart, 
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he  aimed  at  no  perfection  in  himself  or  his  fol- 
lowers but  such  as  may  consist  with  the  cares 
of  every  day,  and  the  common  duties  and  in- 
nocent delights  of  our  social  existence.  Now 
communing  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
now  with  his  children  or  with  loving  and  be- 
loved friends,  he  willingly  surrendered,  like  the 
great  Martin  Luther,  his  overburdened  mind  to 
the  charms  of  music,  awake  as  he  is  said  ever 
to  have  been  to  every  gentle  voice,  and  to  each 
cheerful  aspect  of  Art  or  Nature,  responding 
alike  to  every  divine  impulse,  and  to  eveiy  hu- 
man feeling. 

A man  of  sincere  piety,  of  deep  learning,  of 
steady  and  adventurous  courage,  few  traits  were 
more  marked  in  his  character  than  his  intense 
fellow-feeling  with  other  men.  The  founder 
and  the  head  of  a large  and  amply-blessed 
church,  he  was  almost  entirely  free  from  bond- 
age to  any  religious  party.  Of  few  men  can  it 
be  said  with  more  truth  than  of  him,  that  God 
was  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  Such  he 
showed  himself  when  he  was  banished  from  his 
native  land,  pursued  by  calumny,  scorned  by 
those  he  loved  best ; when  he  wandered  through 
the  world  like  a pilgrim,  property  and  credit 
alike  gone,  and  nothing  left  him  but  his  char- 
acter. Such  he  remained  when  he  lived  to  see 
what  few  like  him  have  been  permitted  to  see, 
his  church  valued  and  protected,  and  her  mem- 
bers dwelling  together  in  peace  and  unity,  and 
regarding  him  with  the  affection  due  to  a fa- 
ther. 

Such  also  he  was  in  his  last  days.  Zinzen- 
dorf did  not  escape  those  sorrows  which  so  usu- 
ally thicken  as  the  shadows  grow  long.  But 
looking  back  with  gratitude,  sometimes  eloquent, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  depth  of  emotion 
faltering  in  tongue,  to  his  long  career  of  useful- 
ness, of  honor,  of  enjoyment,  he  watched  with 
grave  serenity  the  ebb  of  that  current  which 
was  fast  bearing  him  to  his  eternal  reward.  He 
said,  gently,  “ Now  rest  will  be  sweet;”  and  as 
a shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season,  so  he  came 
to  the  grave  in  a full  age,  and  entered  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord. 

And  when  his  spirit  had  departed,  and  they 
bore  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  God’s 
Acre,  as  the  Moravians  call  it,  there  followed 
by  the  side  of  mourning  friends  and  relations 
Brethren  that  had  come  from  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  from  the  Tropics,  from  countries  east,  and 
from  countries  west,  all  sent  out  by  him  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  heathen  lands — 
all  witnesses  of  the  pure  zeal,  the  unceasing  la- 
bors, and  the  childlike  but  never-shaken  faith 
of  this  true  man  of  God.  “ We  commit,”  said 
one  of  them,  “ this  grain  of  wheat  to  the  earth, 
not  without  tears,  but  it  will  yield  its  fruit  in 
due  time,  and  He  will  joyfully  gather  in  his 
harvest  with  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Let  all 
who  desire  this  say  Amen;”  and  from  more 
than  four  thousand  voices,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  arose  a loud  and  sol- 
emn Amen ! . 
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PATRICK  HENRY. 

“ /GRANDPA  tell  us  of  jour  heroes!”  said  I,  when  a little  child. 

As  I stood  beside  my  parent,  who  gazed  down  on  me  and  smiled. 

“ I will  tell  you,”  said  he  gayly,  as  he  sat  me  on  his  knee, 

“Of  the  life  of  Patrick  Henry.”  “Patrick  Henry?  yesl”  said  we. 

“I  remember  him  in  boyhood,  when  a reckless,  fearless  lad, 

Then  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancient  heroes  had; 

True  and  firm,  and  strong  as  iron  to  the  friend  he  sought  to  serve, 

And  as  firmly  fraught  with  honor  in  his  every  pulse  and  nerve. 

“I  remember  him  in  manhood,  while  his  head  with  youth  was  green, 

Both  a drunkard  and  a lounger,  and  uncoifth,  unkempt,  unclean. 

I remember  when  they  brought  him  first  the  papers  and  the  fee, 

In  the  famous  Parsons*  lawsuit,  saying  he  should  make  the  plea. 

“I  was  in  the  court  that  morning,  when  the  judge  upon  his  seat 
Called  the  case  up  for  its  trial,  and  none  spake  the  cause  to  meet, 

Till  they  found  him  by  the  river,  fast  asleep  upon  the  bank; 

And  he  rushed  into  the  court-room,  and  in  terror  speechless  sank. 

“There  were  seated  for  opponents  all  the  leaders  of  the  land — 

The  proudest,  noblest,  grandest — and  their  clients  round  them  stand. 

How  they  sneered  and  smiled  derisive  as  young  Henry  stuttering,  said, 

*1 — I — am  for  defense,  my  Lord;”  then  drooped  in  shame  his  head. 

“But  the  case  went  on  to  trial,  and  the  witnesses  were  heard; 

And  as  Henry  rose  to  state  his  case  a laugh  of  scorn  appeared 
On  the  faces  of  the  Parsons,  for  the  suit  was  all  their  own; 

So  they  feared  not  he  could  change  it  with  his  stuttering,  stammering  tone. 

“Then  he  rose  in  awe  and  trembling,  and  he  glanced  around  the  place, 

And  his  voice  came  thick  and  hoarsely,  and  the  blood  suffused  his  face, 

As  he  saw  the  cool  derision  of  the  pleaders  of  the  Crown; 

And  his  knees  were  shaking,  knocking,  and  the  sweat-drops  coming  down 
As  they  turned — here  scornful  glances — there  a bitter,  vengeful  frown. 

“‘But,’  said  he,  ‘while  standing  fearing,  shamed,  and  wishing  I might  sink 
Deep  through  the  oaken  flooring,  nor  of  any  plea  could  think, 

Then  I thought  I felt  a pulling  at  my  coat— a voice  that  said, 

‘Patrick  Henry— husband— father — Oh l our  children!  Give  them  bread.' 
And  it  nerved  me  to  the  effort,  and  then  all  my  terror  fled.' 

“And  his  clients  all  around  him  held  each  head  upon  his  breast, 

While  the  Parsons  looked  enraptured ; and  excited  all  the  rest 

As  ho  stammered,  stuttered,  faltered,  till  his  eyes  like  coals  grew  bright ; 

And  his  tones  came  clear  as  music,  when  it  steals  along  the  night. 

‘ * I remember  how  all  listened,  as  the  words  flowed  fast  and  free ; 

How  the  Parsons  stared  affrighted ; how  exhilarated  we ; 

How  the  judge,  with  eyes  outstarting,  leaned  across  the  judgmenb-seat, 

And  the  Old  Dominion  lawyers  cast  their  warrants  at  his  feet, 

While  the  orator  denounced  to  them  the  Parsons'  arrant  cheat. 

“And  his  words  upon  the  feelings  in  great  tear-drops  seemed  to  play, 

And  his  clients  raised  their  faces  while  the  Parsons  slunk  away; 

How  the  laugh  his  tones  excited,  as  he  drove  them  from  the  place, 

Seemed  the  scorn  of  some  great  prophet ; and  the  radiance  of  his  face 
Was  exultant  yet  seraphic,  and  alight  with  truth  and  grace. 
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“I  remember  how  we  hailed  him  as  our  champion  and  friend; 

Now  judge  and  lawyers  press  around,  and  their  hands  to  him  extend; 

Now  I see  his  aged  father,  with  his  eyes  all  blurred  with  tears, 

Rise,  embrace,  and  fondly  bless  him,  while  we  rend  the  air  with  cheers. 

“I  remember  how  they  brought  him  every  case  and  eveiy  suit; 

How  he  pled  and  won  all  causes  where  the  right  was  in  dispute; 

How  he  gained  a people’s  blessing — gained  respect  from  every  mind — 

For  he  wore  a noble  presence,  and  a smile  like  Mercy’s  kind. 

“Then  the  people  claimed  their  hero,  and  the  burgesses  a gain; 

And  the  haughty  royal  Tories  plauded  English  lore  in  vain 
When  young  Henry  rose  in  power — for  his  patriot  voice  upraised 
A band  who  scourged  the  tyrants  and  the  Royalists  amazed. 

Till  the  cry  of  ‘ Death  or  Liberty  /’  through  all  the  nation  blazed. 

“And  that  cry,  that  voice,  that  feeling,  have  triumphed  and  have  won, 

A name,  a fame,  a glory,  surpassed  on  earth  by  none; 

And  Henry,  noble  Henry,  repose9  with  the  dead, 

But  a halo  bright  and  lasting  still  hovers  o’er  his  head, 

And  his  name  will  be  remembered  until  time  itself  has  fled.” 


LITTLE  JIM. 

THE  cottage  was  a thatched  one,  the  outside  old  and  mean, 

Tet  every  thing  within  that  cot  wa3  wondrous  neat  and  clean; 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  wind  was  howling  wild, 

A patient  mother  watched  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  child. 

A little  worn-out  creature — his  once-bright  eyes  grown  dim; 

It  was  a collier’s  wife  and  child,  they  called  him  “ Little  Jim.” 
And,  oh!  to  see  the  briny  tears,  fast  hurrying  down  her  cheek, 

As  she  offered  up  a prayer — in  thought;  she  was  afraid  to  speak, 
Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved  far  better  than  her  life; 

For  she  had  all  a mother’s  heart,  had  that  poor  collier’s  wife. 

With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 

And  prays  that  He  will  spare  her  boy,  and  take  herself  instead. 
She  got  her  answer  from  the  boy,  soft  fell  those  words  from  him — 
“Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile,  and  beckon  little  Jim; 

I have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now,  but,  oh ! I am  so  diy, 

Just  moisten  poor  Jim’s  lips  again,  and,  mother,  don’t  you  cry.” 
With  gentle,  trembling  haste,  she  held  a teacup  to  his  lips, 

He  smiled  to  thank  her,  as  he  took  three  little  tiny  sips. 

“Tell  father  when  he  comes  from  work,  I bid  good-night  to  him, 
And,  mother,  now  I’ll  go  to  sleep.”  Alas,  poor  little  Jim ! 

She  saw  that  he  was  dying,  that  the  child  she  loved  so  dear, 

Had  uttered  the  last  words  she  might  ever  hope  to  hear. 

The  cottage  door  is  opened,  the  cotter’s  step  is  heard, 

The  father  and  the  mother  meet,  yet  neither  speak  a word. 

He  felt  that  all  was  over,  he  knew  his  child  was  dead, 

He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  walked  toward  the  bed. 

His  quivering  lip  gave  token  of  the  grief  he’d  fain  conceal ; 

And,  see,  his  wife  has  joined  him,  the  stricken  couple  kneel ; 

With  hearts  bowed  down  by  sadness,  they  humbly  ask  of  Him, 

In  Heaven  once  more  to  meet  their  own  dear  little  Jim. 
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SOLD! 

I WAS  visiting  the Insane  Asylum.  The 

gentlemanly  chaplain  had  conducted  me  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  exhibited  to  me  the  prisoner- 
patients  as  the  keeper  of  a managerie  is  wont  to 
show  the  wild  beasts  to  visitors.  Having,  at 
length,  become  surfeited  with  the  conversation 
of  love-lorn  damsels,  addle-headed  philosophers, 
and  crack-brained  philanthropists,  I was  about 
to  take  my  leave,  when  the  chaplain  exclaimed, 
“ Stop,  Mr.  Prendergast,  you  must  look  at  one 
more  curiosity  before  you  go.  It’s  a man  who, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  is  constantly  mut- 
tering, ‘Sold,  sold,  sold!’  But  I warn  you 
not  to  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  story,  or  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  same  predicament.” 

“Sold,  sold,  sold!”  moaned  a querulous 
voice  within,  as  my  companion  opened  a cell- 
door.  “ Sold,  by  Heaven !”  repeated  the  same 
voice,  as  I looked  upon  its  proprietor,  a shriv- 
eled, grizzled-haired  gentleman,  with  woe-be- 
gone  visage,  who  was  reclining  on  an  antiquated 
sofa.  “Yes,  Sir,  sold,  sold,  sold  !”  he  repeated, 
confidentially,  as  he  turned  his  watery  eyes 
upon  me.  “Stranger,  allow  me  to  unfold  to 
you  the  tale  of  a man  who  has  been  sold.” 

“There  is  neither  head  nor  tail  to  it,”  said 
the  gentlemanly  chaplain,  as  I sat  demn  on  the 
antiquated  sofa  in  the  attitude  of  a listener; 
“ however,  you  can  listen  to  it  if  you  choose.” 
And  the  gentlemanly  chaplain  sat  down  and 
fell  to  reading  a magazine  that  lay  on  the  table. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  I have  been  sold,  emphatically 
sold!”  said  my  entertainer,  “and,  what  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  I have  been  laboring  all 
my  life  to  sell  myself. 

“ I was  once  young,  like  you,  Sir.  My  eye 
was  bright ; my  cheeks  were  red.  My  whisk- 
ers were  as  black  as  yours,  and  much  more 
abundant.  I hod  a heart,  too.  That’s  a thing, 
Sir,  that  wasn’t  quite  out  of  fashion  in  those 
days.  I had  hopes,  too. — Never  mind — they 
arc  all  sold.  Yes,  sold,  sold,  sold ! 

“ When  I first  came  to  live  in  New  York,  I 
loved  a pretty,  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  New 
Hampshire  maiden  with  a merry  laugh  and 
elastic  step  and  a form  that  wasn’t  all  cotton 
and  whalebone,  and  as  loving  a heart  as  there 
was ‘in  the  Granite  State.  Country  girls  have 
hearts,  Sir. 

“I  came  to  New  York  to  get  a profession, 
and  intended  then  to  go  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  marry  this  maiden,  who  was  as  poor 
as  I was.  People  marry  for  love  in  the  coun- 
try, Sir. 

“ But  in  New  York  I learned  that  my  notions 
were  antiquated.  I found  that  love  was  ob- 
solete in  every  thing  but  novels  that  men  and 
women  make  to  sell. 

“I  found  that  in  New  York  every  body 
bought  and  sold,  and  that  every  thing  was 
bought  and  sold.  I learned  that  the  chief  end 
of  man  was  to  buy  and  sell.  I saw  that  men 
and  maidens,  stocks  and  talents,  dry-goods  and 
characters,  groceries  and  reputations,  liquors 


and  consciences,  notes  and  votes,  houses  and 
friends,  were  bought  and  sold,  all  bought  and 
sold. 

“The  presiding  genius  of  New  York,  the 
Demon  of  Bargain  and  Sale,  a thrifty,  bustling, 
persuasive  demon  in  patent-leather  boots,  came 
to  me  one  day,  and  whispered  to  me  that  when 
I was  in  Gotham,  I should  do  as  the  Gothamites 
did.  And  he  shook  a bag  of  money  in  my 
ear.  I was  overpersuaded  by  its  silvery  elo- 
quence. 

“ I gave  up  my  profession,  and  began  to  buy 
and  sell.  I gave  up  my  New  Hampshire  maiden, 
too.  Her  love  was  all  too  cheap — so  the  demon 
said — it  couldn’t  be  bought  and  sold.  They 
told  me  she  shed  some  tears  at  being  deserted, 
but  she  didn’t  pine  away  and  die.  Her  heart 
was  too  strong  for  that.  She  married  another 
man  and,  in  due  time,  became  the  mother  of 
ten  children.  That’s  the  way  New  Hampshire 
girls  take  their  revenge,  Sir. 

“And  so  I bought  and  sold — bought  and 
sold  notes,  and  policies,  and  cargoes,  and  ships, 
and  stores,  and  air-line  railroads,  and  city  lots 
in  the  moon. 

“ I next  sold  promises  and  bought  votes,  and 
so  got  elected  alderman  of  New  York  and,  like 
other  aldermen,  sold  myself  every  day  in  the 
year. 

“I  then  sold  my  principles  and  bought  a 
nomination  to  Congress,  wrote  Honorable  before 
my  name,  and  sold  my  votes  at  rare  bargains. 

“Meanwhile,  I sold  the  heart-throbs  of  my 
best  years,  until,  one  morning,  as  I was  looking 
in  the  glass,  I observed  a thread  of  silver  over 
my  right  temple,  and  another  ghostly  intruder 
in  my  left  whisker.  At  that  sight,  I felt  a pecu- 
liar twinge  in  the  place  where  my  heart  had 
once  been.  A subtle  voice  from  the  gray  hair 
seemed  to  shout  in  my  right  ear,  ‘ Sold  ” the 
gray  whisker  echoed  in  my  left  ear,  ‘ Sold !’ 
and  a voice  from  my  heart-region  responded, 
‘Soldi’ 

“At  this  juncture,  the  Demon  bowed  him- 
self into  the  room,  and,  rubbing  his  gloved  hands 
together  and  jingling  his  bag  of  American  coin, 
suggested  that  I had  now  reached  a proper  age 
for  getting  married.  He  also,  still  jingling  the 
United  States  currency,  gave  me  some  import- 
ant advice  relative  to  the  selection  of  a wife, 
which  I promised  to  follow. 

“I  first  repaired  to  one  of  the  emporiums  of 
hair-dyes,  cosmetics,  pomatums,  hair-invigorat- 
ors,  curling-irons,  and  French  hair-dressers, 
where  raven  locks  are  bought  by  old  New  York, 
and  mustaches  are  sold  to  young  New  York. 
There  I had  the  silvery  apparitions  exorcised 
from  my  temple  and  whisker. 

“I  was  then  prepared  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
nial market  as  a favored  purchaser.  Why 
shouldn’t  I be  ? I had  gold,  and  houses,  and 
land,  and  credit,  and  a name  with  Honorable 
before  it ; and,  with  all  this,  was  not  yet  fifty 
by  ten  months.  I visited  Phalon’s  daily — the 
gray  templar  and  white  whisker  had  disap- 
peared. I would  make  a rare  young  bride- 
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groom.  With  the  proceeds  of  my  better  years,  she  was  seated  in  her  cottage  in  New  Hamp- 
I determined  to  invest  largely  in  matrimonial  shire,  grown  plain  and  matronly,  nursing  her 
felicity.  4 None  but  the  best  for  me — the  best  tenth  child,  and  superintending  the  washing 
that  can  be  bought  P I exclaimed,  as  I entered  and  the  churning  of  the  butter, 
the  market  to  buy  me  a wife.  44  As  my  bride  responded,  4 1 will,’  the  ghost 

44  You  look  surprised,  Sir,  because  I speak,  of  the  poor  poet  stepped  between  us,  and  mor- 
of  buying  a wife.  You  may  think  that  wives  mured,  4 Sold !’  As  the  clergyman  said,  4 1 pro- 
are  sold  only  in  such  Mohammedan  towns  as  nounce  you  man  and  wife, 1 man  and  wife  ex- 
Constantinople  and  Cairo,  and  in  Thackeray’s  changed  glances,  and  both  inaudibly  ejaculated, 
novels ; but  I assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a man  4 Sold  P The  Wall  Street  dealer  chuckled  tri- 
whose  sanity  is  above  a shadow  of  suspicion,  umphantly,  and  repeated  to  himself,  4 Daughter 
that,  every  day,  here  in  New  York  city,  Chris-  Maria  sold  P Relatives  and  friends  thronged 
tian  maidens  are  sold,  sold , sold  ! around  us  to  congratulate  us  on  being — sold ; 

44 1 met,  at  a 4 crush’  party — a kind  of  matri-  and  foremost  among  them  came  the  Demon, 
monial  fair,  you  know — one  of  the  most  dazzling  still  rubbing  his  gloved  hands  together,  jingling 
and  queenly  of  the  dazzling  and  queenly  maidens  his  money-bag,  and  repeating  complacently, 
of  New  York.  Her  form  was  the  perfection  of  4 Sold,  sold,  soldi* 

symmetry;  her  complexion,  the  perfection  of  44  No  one  noticed  him  but  myself,  however, 

delicacy  and  bloom  ; her  eye  (she  had  just  been  44  In  my  first  light  slumbers  that  night,  brim- 

taking wine),  the  perfection  of  melting  tender-  stone-colored  imps  with  flaming  noses  ensconced 
ness;  her  hair,  the  perfection  of  mazy  luxuriance,  themselves  in  my  ears.  A portly  imp  seated 
Her  breath  wafted  the  concentrated  fragrance  of  himself  astride  my  nose,  and  a whole  bevy  of 
Southern  gales,  or — a Parisian  perfumery.  She  imps  perched  in  my  hair  and  whiskers.  7hen 
gleamed  with  diamonds,  as  a flower  sparkles  with  the  imp  on  my  nose  flourished  a baton ; the  imp 
dew-drops.  Her  ensemble  was  ravishingly  artless  in  my  right  ear  began  to  growl  bass;  the  imp 
and  unstudied.  She  was  an  heiress,  too.  in  my  left  ear  screeched  tenor , and  the  whole 

44 1 determined  that  she  should  be  mine,  company  of  imps  joined  in  chanting  a doggerel, 
The  Demon  whispered  to  me  that  she  was  the  which  was  all  chorus,  and  the  chorus  was  4 Sold, 
daughter  of  a Wall  Street  dealer  in  fancy  stocks  sold,  soli!*  When,  at  length,  I awoke,  my 
— that,  like  his  other  fancy  stocks,  she  was  for  bride  tossed  uneasily  by  my  side,  and  murmured 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  in  her  sleep,  4 Sold  P 

4 4 After  the  customary  preliminaries,  in  which  44  Every  night  since  that  one,  I have  been  fa- 

I was  duly  instructed  by  the  Demon,  I ap-  vored  with  a 4 free  concert’  by  the  same  artists, 
proached  the  father  with  an  offer.  After  some  with  no  change  of  programme, 
chaffering,  and  appraising,  and  praising,  and  44  Before  the  honey-moon  was  ended  I dis- 
beating  down,  we  agreed  upon  particulars,  and  covered  that  my  bride,  like  the  other  fancy  stocks 
the  transfer  was  made.  Then  he  took  out  his  sold  by  her  father — the  purchasers  of  which  are 
memorandum-book  to  make  a note  of  the  trans-  included  in  the  inventory  of  the  sold — was  not 
action,  and  I fancied  that  he  wrote  thus : all  that  she  had  seemed  to  be.  Fool  that  I had 

been  to  expect  it — I was  deservedly  sold ! 

44  Her  form — I am  telling  you  family  secrets, 
my  dear  fellow,  of  course  they’ll  go  no  further — 
her  form,  I say,  was  indeed  symmetrical  enough, 
but  its  most  ravishing  perfections,  the  exquis- 
itely tapering  waist,  the  voluptuously  rounded 
bust,  which  I had  deemed  master-works  of  Na- 
ture, were  triumphs  of  Art — the  divine  art  of 
Madame  Bcllemode,  her  French  dress-maker. 
Had  my  object  been  to  possess  a master-piece  by 
Madame  Bellemode,  I should  have  bought  that 
well-dressed  statuess,  with  waxen  face,  glass 
eyes,  and  imaginary  continnations — that  model 
for  New  Yor^ belles — that  looks  out  on  Broad- 
way from  the  bow-window  of  Madome's  shop. 
But  as  that  had  not  been  my  object,  I deemed 
that,  in  that  respect,  I had  been  sold. 

44  Her  complexion,  too,  which  had  so  dazzled 
me,  was  all — well,  I won’t  say  what,  but  this  I 
do  say,  that  if  ray  object  had  been  to  buy  a paint- 
ing, I should  have  ordered  one  from  a French, 
or  Italian,  or  native  artist — from  any  other 
source,  in  fact,  except  the  New  York  School  of 
Designing  Women. 

44  When  I first  saw  my  wife  without  her  com- 
plexion, however,  I learned  that  she  was  at  least 
ten  years  older  than  I had  taken  her  to  be.  I 
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4 Daughter  Maria  sold .* 

44  She  consented  to  the  bargain,  as  New  York 
girls  generally  do — what  else  can  they  do  ? A 
duchy-less  Italian  Duke,  who  had  sung  duets 
with  her,  was  dismissed,  swore  he  should  4 go 
dead,’  and,  the  next  week,  married  a widow 
with  tw  ice  her  money. 

4 4 There  was  a poor,  golden-haired  young  poet, 
who  had  long  loved  her  and  written  three-verse 
sonnets  to  her.  I saw  him  draw  near  to  her, 
and  heard  him  murmur  something  in  low,  earn- 
est tones.  I overheard  her  response : 4 You  are 
too  late.  I am  sold !’ 

“The  young  poet  revenged  himself  by  writ- 
ing a satirical  comedy  on  4 High  Life  in  New 
York,’  which  was  ‘damned’  on  its  first  repre- 
sentation, and  he  died  of  chagrin.  Some,  how- 
ever, said  he  starved  to  death. 

44  The  bargain  which  had  been  made  in  Wall 
Street  was  ratified  in  Grace  Church,  by  a cler- 
gyman in  robe  and  surplice,  and  duly  witnessed 
by  relatives  and  friends.  As  I gave  the  re- 
sponse 4 1 will,’  the  image  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire maiden,  looking  just  as  she  had  when  I 
had  loved  her  long  years  before,  glided  to  my 
side,  and  whispered,  4 Sold.*  That  has  always 
puzzled  me,  for  I learned  that  on  that  very  day 
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found,  too,  that  her  tresses,  which  had  bewil- 
dered me  by  their  glossy  luxuriance,  had  orig- 
inally come  from  Paris — but  not  with  her.  Her 
diamonds,  unlike  the  dew-drops  which  they  had 
reminded  me  of,  seldom  sparkled  except  by 
gas-light,  and,  as  I learned  to  my  cost,  were 
much  more  expensive  than  dew-drops.  The 
bewitching  artlessness  of  her  expression  was  the 
result  of  a world  of  art,  and  her  unstudied  en- 
semble was  her  constant  study.  In  these  addi- 
tional respects,  I reluctantly  admitted  that  I had 
been  sold. 

44  One  day,  before  our  honey-moon  was  end- 
ed, we  had  a visitor — a spectre — a fashionably- 
dressed  spectre— ra  spectre  of  polite  leisure.  In 
the  movements  of  his  attenuated  form  there  was 
the  fashionable  air  of  premature  old  age.  His 
wan  visage  wore  the  fashionable  blase  expres- 
sion. You  may  have  met  him.  His  name  was 
Ennui.  He  was  the  bosom-companion  of  many 
fashionable  people,  was  much  courted  in  fash- 
ionable circles,  and  had  the  easy  confidence 
that  generally  distinguishes  fashionable  bores. 

“ He  dined  with  us  on  his  first  visit.  Though 
he  received  but  a cold  w elcome,  he  came  again 
the  next,  and  every  following  day.  He  would 
breakfast,  lunch,  dine,  and  even  go  abroad  with 
us.  His  spectral  constitution  was  afflicted  with 
a proclivity  for  yawning.  His  yawns  j*oved  in- 
fections, and  so  we  three — my  wife,  the  spectre, 
and  I — would  entertain  one  another  principally 
by  yawning,  and  between  yawns  would  ever  and 
anon  murmur  in  succession,  ( Sold,  sold,  sold  !* 

“ Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  my  attempt 
to  purchase  domestic  felicity,  I consulted  my 
wife  as  to  the  farther  investments  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  it.  Her  advice  was  prompt,  and 
on  that  advice,  as  a dutiful  husband,  I promptly 
acted. 

“I  bought  a choice  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
On  that  lot  I proceeded  to  erect  a palace — a 
royal  palace,  five  stories  and  a half  high,  and 
with  brown  stone  front,  all  on  the  most  modern 
and  expensive  plan.  I decorated  the  interior 
with  the  most  modern  and  expensive  styles  of 
gilding,  and  carving,  and  fresco,  and  furniture 
and  plate.  I filled  the  library  with  books  in 
the  most  modem  and  expensive  bindings.  I 
filled  the  conservatory  with  the  most  modem  and 
expensive  plants.  I filled  the  stables  with  horses 
of  the  most  modem  and  expensive  breed.  As 
my  palace  would  not  be  furnished  without  con- 
taining some  gems  of  art,  I bought  for  it  a gal- 
lery of  paintings,  which — so  the  salesman  as- 
sured me — were  ckef-tf  oeuvres  of  all  the  old 
masters.  I observed  that  w'hen  I had  bought 
them  the  salesman  thrust  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek,  and,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  pictures, 
exclaimed,  4 sold!* 

4 ‘It  was  indispensable  that  the  inhabitant 
of  a Fifth  Avenue  palace  possess  a coat-of- 
arms.  I had  not  inherited  such  an  article.  I 
sought  the  family  archives  and  tried  to  trace 
back  my  pedigree,  but  lost  it  the  third  genera- 
tion back — in  a jail.  You  see  I make  you  a 
confidant,  my  dear  fellow.  My  grandfather’s 


appropriate  emblem  would  have  been  an  awl 
and  waxed-end,  and  my  father's  a spade  and 
plow ; bnt  neither  of  them  kept  a carriage,  or 
had  any  coats  but  homespun  ones.  We  visited 
the  Heraldry  Office,  but  were  not  suited.  In 
my  perplexity,  the  demon  came  to  my  relief, 
with  a simple  and  appropriate  device.  It  was 
a hollow  heart,  filled  with  American  coin,  with 
the  motto,  4 Sold,  sold,  sold !’ 

‘‘When  my  house  was  completed,  my  wife 
smiled  on  it  and  on  me,  and  said  we  should  be 
so  happy  1 We  took  up  our  abode  in  it,  and  were 
happy—one  week. 

44  At  the  expiration  of  that  week,  the  spectre 
walked  in  with  his  sickly  smile,  and  suggested 
that  our  house  was  not  perfectly  well  arranged, 
nor  the  embellishments  in  perfectly  good  taste, 
nor  the  furniture  perfectly  well  assorted ; that 
our  establishment  was  inferior  to  the  Joneses', 
two  blocks  above;  and  that  the  Smiths’  new 
house  across  the  way  would  eclipse  it  altogether; 
that  Fifth  Avenue  palaces  were  troublesome,  and 
expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  luxuries  at  best, 
but  were  his  favorite  resorts,  and  that  he  had 
come  to  stay  with  ns  always.  Then  my  wife 
and  I yawned,  and  ejaculated  in  dismay,  ‘Sold, 
sold,  sold  1' 

“Presently  my  wife  spoke.  Saidshe,  4 Let  ns 
give  a grand  party — a 44  crush”  party — and  invite 
two  thousand  people !'  I acquiesced,  and  the 
cards  were  sent. 

44  The  grand  night  at  length  came,  and  Sexton 
Brown  came,  and  the  throng  of  carriages  came, 
and  the  two  thousand  invited  guests  came,  and 
among  them  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  came. 
They  danced,  and  flirted,  and  crowded,  and 
crushed  one  another  in  my  parlors,  and  ate  my 
oysters  and  ices,  and  drank  my  wine,  and  dam- 
aged my  furniture,  and  criticised  my  pictures, 
and — went  away.  When  the  last  carriage  had 
rolled  away  I walked  through  my  deserted  par- 
lors, and  glanced  at  my  damaged  carpets,  stum- 
bled over  a broken  chair,  and  sat  down  on  a dis- 
jointed sofa  and  murmured  4 Sold  V And  a 
chorus  of  voices,  sounding  strangely  like  those 
of  my  late  guests,  echoed,  4 Sold,  sold,  sold  1 ' 

44 1 repaired  to  my  library,  and  sat  down  to  my 
desk  to  look  to  my  accounts.  As  I opened  it, 
out  sprang  a bevy  of  pale  phantoms  w ith  long 
bills.  A phantom  with  the  proportions  of  a fid- 
dle and  sinews  of  catgut,  thrust  into  my  ear  a 
music-bill ; another,  with  the  sweet  persuasive- 
ness of  sugar,  insinuated  into  my  lips  a con- 
fectionery-bill; and  a bottle-bellied  phantom 
pecked  at  me  with  a wine-bill.  They  opened 
their  bills  and  clamored,  severally,  for  a thou- 
sand, eight  hundred,  six  hundred,  four  hundred, 
and  two  hundred  dollars.  Then  all  croaked  in 
concert,  4 Five  thousand  ! ’ I rushed  in  terror 
to  bed,  and  dreamed  of  seeing  five  thousand  lit- 
tle cherubs,  with  faces  like  gold  dollars,  borne 
away  captive  by  relentless  bills,  and  woke  up 
screaming  4 Sold,  sold,  sold  V 

“For  years  I continued  dutifully  to  follow 
my  wdfo’s  advice,  and,  by  a strange  coincidence, 

I whenever  I had  done  so  was  invariably  haunted 
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by  the  ornithological  phantoms.  In  the  mean 
time  I had  children — fast  sons  and  dashing 
daughters,  and,  as  they  increased  in  number  and 
stature,  the  phantoms  increased  likewise  in  num- 
ber and  length  of  bill,  and  I began  to  be  afflict- 
ed with  a sense  of  goneness  in  the  region  of  my 
pocket,  which  gradually  grew  into  a chronic 
emptiness.  I sought  relief  from  this  sensation 
in  gambling  and  drinking.  At  gambling  my 
losses  greatly  exceeded  my  winnings,  and  my 
drinking  brought  on  delirium  tremens , in  which, 
they  said,  I fought  lustily  with  imaginaiy  devils, 
and  screamed  as  lustily  ‘ Sold,  sold,  sold  1’ 

“ Still  my  wife  and  children  increased  their 
demands.  They  gave  more  expensive  parties, 
bought  costlier  furniture,  and  jewels,  and  horses, 
and  carriages,  and  dry-goods,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  quite  eclipsing  the  Smiths  across  the 
way.  At  about  that  time,  by  a strange  coinci- 
dence, the  last  of  my  houses,  and  land,  and 
stocks,  were  sold. 

“Then  my  wife  continued  to  eclipse  the 
6miths  on  credit,  until,  one  night,  after  we  had 
given  the  greatest  party  of  the  season,  the  orni- 
thological spectres,  having  pressed  their  claims 
in  vain,  set  up  a terrific  clamor,  and  the  next 
day  I was  pronounced  bankrupt  I 

“ A few  days  after  a red  flag  hung  in  front 
of  my  brown  stone  front. 

“A  great  crowd  collected  to  see  the  contents 
of  a Fifth  Avenue  palace  sold. 

“ The  Smiths,  whom  we  had  eclipsed,  looked 
out  of  their  windows  across  the  way,  and  chuck- 
led in  triumph  to  see  the  finery  of  their  rivals 
sold. 

“ Ladies — some  of  my  wife’s  bosom  friends 
— came  early  and  chatted  together  delightfully, 
and  made  rare  bargains  all  day  long,  until  the 
last  thing  was  sold. 

“People  who  had  often  attended  my  parties 
came,  looking  quite  as  merrily  to  see  my  house- 
hold stuff  sold. 

“Newspaper  reporters  came,  to  regale  the 
delighted  public  with  descriptions  of  each  arti- 
cle and  the  exaet  sum  for  which  it  had  Bold. 

“The  Demon  was  there,  as  he  always  was 
where  any  thing  was  to  be  sold. 

“My  furniture,  and  plate,  and  books,  and 
pictures,  and  wines,  and  horses,  and  carriages 
— all  were  sold. 

“At  nightfall,  the  auctioneer  threw  down  his 
hammer,  drew  a long  breath,  and  exclaimed, 
‘All  sold!’ 

“And  the  Demon  rubbed  his  gloved  hands 
complacently  qs  ever,  and  repeated,  as  he  jin- 
gled his  money-bag,  ‘ Sold!* 

“ Then  the  crowd  dispersed  reluctantly,  mur- 
muring as  they  went,  ‘ Sold ! sold  I sold !’ 

“As  I sat  down  that  evening  in  a plainly- 
furnished  apartment,  with  my  wife  and  children, 
they  glanced  reproachfully  at  me  and  muttered, 
‘Sold!’  and  I glanced  reproachfully  back  at 
them  and  echoed,  * Sold !’  and  then  each  glanced 
reproachfully  at  all  the  rest  and  moaned,  * Sold! 
sold!  sold!’ 

“Then  the  Demon  entered  the  room.  He 


came  without  his  patent  leather  boots,  and  in 
their  stead,  I saw  hoofs — cloven  hoofs!  He 
was  not  gloved;  his  fingers  were  long,  bony 
talons.  Instead  of  a money-bag  he  jingled  a 
chain.  He  sought  to  lay  hold  of  me,  but  after 
a fierce  struggle  I drove  him  away. 

“The  next  day,  owing  to  the  kind  efforts  of 
my  family,  I was  furnished  with  lodgings  here 
— a nice  place  it  is,  too.  The  Demon  followed 
me  here,  and  has  often  tried  to  take  me.  I 
have  kept  him  off  as  yet,  but  I am  growing  old- 
er and  weaker.  He  will  have  me  yet,  for  I am 
sold!  yes,  sold!  sold!  sold! 

“ Every  day,  at  about  this  hour — see ! there 
he  is  now ! by  the  window ! — Ha,  ha  !** 

And  the  old  gentleman  sprang  up  from  the 
antiquated  sofa,  and  seizing  a quarto  volume, 
hurled  it  with  maniac  energy  at  the  Demon, 
and — floored  the  gentlemanly  chaplain,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  over  the  magazine,  and  was 
nodding  in  his  chair.  With  no  gentle  impetus, 
he  then  pitched  me,  head  foremost,  over  him, 
and  as  the  chaplain  and  I made  a hasty  exit 
from  the  room,  he  laughed  long,  loud,  and  ma- 
liciously, and  shouted,  louder  than  ever,  “Sold! 
sold!  sold!” 


A REMINISCENCE  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

% BT  AN  AMERICAN  TRAVELER. 

THERE  are  few  places  in  the  great  world  of 
London  which  are  invested  with  more  genial 
associations  than  the  modest  mansion  in  St. 
James’s  Place,  which  was  for  so  long  a time  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Rogers.  It  is  now  more 
than  a year  since  its  aged  owner  was  borne 
across  its  threshold  to  his  last  resting-place ; the 
works  of  art  which  clustered  on  its  walls,  and 
the  books  which  crowded  the  shelves  of  its  libra- 
ry, have  been  scattered  among  a thousand  hands, 
and  its  hospitalities  are  among  the  traditions  of 
a past  social  life.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
morning  spent  with  Rogers  in  his  own  house  a 
few  years  since,  may  be  none  the  less  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  narrative 
has  been  forever  shifted  out  of  sight,  and  its 
principal  actor  called  from  the  stage  on  which 
he  was  then  lingering  in  expectation  of  thb  sum- 
mons. It  has  been  hitherto  unpublished,  but 
was  written  while  the  words  of  the  “ old  man 
eloquent”  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  and  he  can  vouch  not  only  for  the 
general  accuracy,  but  in  the  main  for  the  lit- 
eral exactness  of  his  reproduction  of  the  con- 
versation he  has  recorded.  The  manner  and 
expression  which  gave  to  so  many  of  the  say- 
ings of  Rogers  a peculiar  force  and  beauty  can 
not  be  reproduced  in  words,  but  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  following  pages  who  have  shared 
in  the  hospitality  of  which  they  are  a souvenir, 
the  narrative  may  serve  to  recall  some  traits 
otherwise  less  freshly  remembered  ; while  oth- 
ers, less  fortunate,  may  gain  from  them,  at  least, 
some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  personal  reminis- 
cence, wise  experience,  and  delicate  wit  and 
humor  with  which  Rogers  enriched  his  daily  and 
even  his  casual  conversation,  and  whose  infinite 
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variety  “ age  could  not  wither  nor  custom 
stale.”  

London,  November , 1847. 

Breakfasted  this  mornidg  with  Rogers.  We 
went  at  10  o’clock  and  were  received  in  a draw- 
ing-room, looking  out  on  St.  James’s  Park,  with 
one  of  those  large  bay  windows  which  actually 
let  in  light  and  warmth  even  in  London.  The 
room  was  hung  with  the  gems  of  his  collection 
of  pictures— crowded  with  his  virtuoso  treasures. 

He  is  infirm  and  old,  like  the  Last  Minstrel ; 
much  bent,  and  tottering  as  he  walks.  His  face 
is  not  remarkable.  It  does  not  indicate  the  poet 
any  more  than  the  banker.  It  has  the  faded  fee- 
bleness which  accompanies  extreme  old  age  al- 
ways, the  placid  benevolence  which  dignifies  it 
sometimes. 

We  remarked  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  “It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  notice  it,”  he  said.  “You, 
who  have  so  much  splendor  in  America.” 

And  then,  as  a kind  of  corroboration  of  the 
superiority  of  our  climate,  he  brought  out  a book 
of  paintings  of  American  autumnal  leaves,  which 
had  lately  been  presented  to  him. 

Speaking  of  the  rarity  of  sunshine  in  London, 
he  added,  ‘ ‘ Do  you  remember  the  answer  of  the 
Persian  to  the  Englishman,  who  6aid  to  him, 
‘You  worship  the  sun  in  your  country,  don’t 
you?'  ‘Yes,*  replied  the  Persian,  ‘and  so 
would  you — if  you  ever  saw  him !’  ” j 

His  book  of  autographs  lay  on  the  centre-table. ' 
He  opened  it  to  a splendid  three-page  letter  of 
Washington  to  Hamilton,  written  when  he  was 
deliberating  whether  to  serve  the  second  Pres- 
idential term.  “Our  countiy  has  never  pro- 
duced such  a man  as  Washington,”  said  Rogers. 
“ I doubt  if  it  ever  will.” 

Mbs.  B . “But  you  have  such  a galaxy 

of  great  men  in  England,  even  Washington  can 
be  spared.” 

Rogers  shook  his  head — and  then  taking  up  a 
book  that  lay  on  the  table,  he  added,  “ I don’t 
think  our  country  has  a much  better  historian 
than  this,  or  (taking  up  another)  a much  better 
poet  than  this.”  The  first  book  was  Prescott’s 
Peru,  the  second  Bryant’s  Poems. 

Rogers  said  he  had  seen  Bryant,  but  he  was 
so  “ shy”  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  him  out. 
He  (Rogers)  spoke  of  his  editorial  occupations 
as  a misfortune. 

He  showed  us  a book  which  some  one  had 
given  him — -printed  by  Franklin. 

“Franklin,”  said  he,  “came  next  to  Wash- 
ington then,  speaking  of  the  Revolutionary 
War : “ I remember  very  well  the  night  my 
father,  as  he  opened  the  Bible  for  evening 
prayers,  said  to  us  children,  ‘ The  siege  of  Bos- 
ton is  begun.’  From  that  time  all  our  sympa- 
thies were  with  you ; the  surrender  of  the  army 
gave  us  great  joy.” 

He  knew  of  one  man  who,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  was  a shipper  of  artillery  in  government 
employ;  he  threw  up  his  place  when  ordered 
to  send  supplies  to  America,  saying,  “ I can  not 
ship  artillery  against  my  own  countrymen.” 


Of  another,  a person  of  consequence,  who  sent 
for  his  tailor  to  measure  him  for  a suit  of  mourn- 
ing; said  the  tailor,  “You  have  lost  some 
friend,  some  relative.”  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“many — at  Lexington  I” 

Rogers  spoke  of  Lord  North — of  the  fact  of 
his  repeated  requests  to  be  allowed  to  resign. 

On  the  way  to  breakfast,  Rogers  showed  us 
a sketch  by  Turner.  It  hangs  in  his  library. 
The  subject  is  Stonehenge,  with  one  of  the  ar- 
tist’s most  terrific,  hurly-burly  skies  overhead, 
“enough  to  frighten  any  body  to  look  at  it,” 
said  Rogers. 

At  table  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
Turner. 

Our  host  ridiculed  Raskin’s  new  book  (Mod- 
ern Painters)  in  which  Turner  is  so  overpraised. 
He. sent  a servant  to  the  library  for  the  book, 
and  on  its  being  brought,  read  an  extract  in 
which  Turner  is  likened  to  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea, 
and  the  other  on  the  shore,  etc.,  as  the  very 
climax  of  absurdity.* 

Rogers  spoke  of  the  National  Academy  of 
London.  “ It  is  beginning  to  attract  attention 
abroad,  there  are  so  many  fine  things  there,” 
said  he. 

I alluded  to  the  small  number  of  Yan  Dycks 
one  sees  there — thinking  it  strange  that  while 
there  are  so  many  all  over  England,  and  as 
Yan  Dyck  was  almost  an  Englishman  himself, 
there  should  be  only  two  or  three  of  his  pictures 
in  the  Academy. 

Rogers  said,  “ The  Van  Dycks  that  are  * all 
over  England’  are  not  the  best  specimens  of  his 
style.  His  best  pictures  were  painted  before 
he  left  Holland.  After  be  got  here  he  found 
that  the  ladies  liked  to  see  themselves  painted 
with  very  long,  thin  fingers,  sprawling  out  in 
this  way  (spreading  out  his  hands  against  his 
coat),  and  so  he  painted  Van  Dycks  from  morn- 
ing to  night— but  those  in  the  Academy  are 
from  Holland. 

He  asked  if  we  had,  in  America,  casts  from 
the  antiques,  especially  from  the  Elgin  Marbles 
—of  which  he  has  a great  admiration,  ranking 
them  first  of  all  among  the  relics  of  Greek  art 
(he  has  a cast  of  them  over  his  stair-case  very 
well  arranged  for  light  and  effect,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  drawing-room  afterward,  pointed  out 
some  of  their  beauties).  Speaking  of  casts,  he 
said  they  were  “ as  good  as  the  originals,  and  in 
fact  better,  in  the  respect  of  their  being  free  from 
stains.” 

He  spoke  of  Wordsworth.  “ He  comes  sel- 
dom to  London.  He  probably  will  not  come 
again.” 

E.  “ He  must  feel  very  much  the  death  of 
his  daughter.” 

Rooebs  (with  a good  deal  of  warmth ).  “But 
the  mother  feels  it  more.  It  provokes  me  to 
hear  the  men  spoken  of  as  sufferers  in  such  cases. 

* I have  since  looked  in  the  book  in  question  for  this 
passage,  but  can  not  find  it  It  must  have  been  suppressed 
in  later  editions  than  that  which  Rogers  read  from,  as 
too  Ruikinny  to  suit  any  portion  of  the  public  taste. 
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When  there  is  a death  the  man  may  feel  it,  but 
there  is  a woman  in  the  house  toko  feels  it  more . 

There  was  H ; his  son  died.  Well,  he  took 

to  his  books  so  much  the  more ; but  I saw  the 
mother,  and  saw  that  her  heart  was  broken,  and 
in  less  than  a twelvemonth  she  died. 

“The  story  of  Wordsworth’s  daughter,”  he 
continued,  “is  a sad  one.  She  grew  melan- 
choly, declined  going  into  society,  began  to 
droop  away.  Finally,  it  came  out  that  it  was 
an  attachment  to  a young  man  whom  her  father 
persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  her  to  marry.  The 
mother  has  kissed  my  cheek  and  begged  me  to 
use  my  influence,  but  for  a long  time  it  was  of 
no  use.  At  last,  reluctantly,  he  gave  his  con- 
sent. It  was  too  late.  Her  health  was  gone, 
and  now  she  is  dead.  The  young  man  was 
worthy  of  her.  She  had  a right  to  judge  for  her- 
Belf.  Wordsworth  had  no  right  to  control  her 
affections.  He  might  have  advised  and  reasoned, 
but  command  he  should  not  have  done.  The 
mischiefs  that  spring  from  the  interference  of 
parents  are  incalculable.  When  a woman’s  af- 
fections are  once  placed  upon  a man,  and  they 
marry  under  adverse  prospects,  her  pride  sup- 
ports her  in  a great  many  difficulties  and  helps 
her  out  of  them.  My  sister  was  in  love — I was 
the  third  brother,  but  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
‘ I will  be  ruled  by  you.*  I said,  ‘.You  must 
judge  for  yourself ; on  such  a point  I will  not 
undertake  to  decide.  You  know  I am  not  for 
marriage,  but  you  must  act  for  yourself.'  She 
married,  and  was  happy.  She  had  two  sons ; 
they  are  both  dead  now.  One  of  them  was  so 
distinguished  that  two  judges  followed  him  to 
his  grave.  If  I had  said  ‘No,’  those  men  would 
never  have  been  bom.” 

He  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk. Allusion  was  also  made  to  Lady  Claren- 
don, by  one  of  the  company.  “ The  man  whom 
she  first  married,  under  pressure  of  family  in- 
fluence, she  did  not  love.  He  died,  and  she 
then  married  her  first  love,  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  a happier  couple  do  not  exist.” 

Rogers.  “ I never  had  such  a reception  from 
any  man  as  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  I went 
down  to  his  seat  to  spend  a week.  I had  just 
arrived  and  was  in  the  bedroom  I had  been 
shown  into,  when  I heard  a voice  outside  the 
door  crying,  ‘ Hail ! Hail  1 Hail !’  and  this  was 
Lord  Clarendon’s  welcome.” 

We  sat  some  time  at  breakfast.  It  would 
have  puzzled  an  habitue  of  the  Cafe  Foy  to  have 
pronounced  on  the  character  of  this  meal,  wheth- 
er a dejeuner , or  a dejeuner  a la  fourchette,  and 
Theuiller  would  probably  have  been  shocked  at 
its  nondescript  quality.  But  we  were  at  the 
same  table  with  Rogers — one  of  the  few  “old 
names”  which  bring  back  the  “old  feelings,” 
for  to  speak  of  Rogers  is  to  speak  of  Byron,  and 
Scott,  and  Coleridge,  and  to  talk  with  him  is 
almost  to  talk  with  them.  We  looked  up  from 
our  coffee  and  rolls  to  a genuine  Raphael,  a 
genuine  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a genuine  Titian. 

After  breakfast,  on  our  return  to  the  drawing- 
room, he  showed  us  a small  bookcase  upon  the 


upper  cornice  of  which  there  is  some  carved 
work.  “ Chantrey  was  dining  here  one  day  in 
a large  company  and  said  to  me,  ‘ Do  you  re- 
member some  five-and-  twenty  years  ago  a work- 
man coming  in  at  that  door,  and  taking  some 
measures  for  the  carving  of  that  bookcase  ? I 
was  that  workman,  and  glad  enough  I was  to 
get  five  shillings  a day  for  the  carving.'  ” 

There  is  a bust  of  Pope  by  Roubiliac  on  a 
pier  table.  It  is  in  clay.  Rogers  said  that 
Flaxman’s  father  remembered  going  into  Rou- 
biliac’s study  when  he  was  at  work  modeling  it. 
Pope  sat  in  an  arm-chair  before  him. 

He  showed  ns  a beautiful  antique  bust — prob- 
ably the  head  of  an  athlete.  * Canova  brought  it 
from  Italy — it  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber. 

“ He  brought  it  into  this  room  and  placed  it 
there  where  it  stands.” 

“Here,”  said  Rogers,  “is  a hand  (a  beauti- 
ful fragment)  which  Canova  has  kissed  many 
times.” 

He  showed  us  his  Etruscan  vases,  which  are 
very  fine  specimens,  and  pointed  out  their  beau- 
ties— sending  into  his  library  for  certain  books 
on  art  in  which  they  are  described  by  persons 
who  have  seen  them  in  his  house.  He  pointed 
out  an  exquisite  fragment  of  a fresco,  by  Giotto 
— two  heads  from  the  Chiesa  del  Carmine  at 
Florence ; subject,  two  of  the  disciples  approach- 
ing the  tomb  of  Christ. 

“Before  the  Reformation,”  said  he,  “they 
painted  with  more  religious  feeling  than  since.” 

There  is  a charming  Guercino.  It  hangs  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  room,  close  by  the  win- 
dows. It  is  a Madonna  and  Child.  The  Vir- 
gin holds  the  infant  naked  in  one  arm — the 
left ; on  a finger  of  the  right  hand  she  has  a 
bird,  at  which  the  child  is  looking,  half  in  de- 
light, half  in  surprise — the  whole  thing  exqui- 
sitely told.  Near  by  hangs  a Raphael — the 
same  subject.  In  this  the  Virgin  is  standing, 
and  holds  the  child  upright  in  her  arms.  He  is 
clinging  to  her  as  if  a little  frightened.  It  is  a 
sweet  specimen  of  Raphael. 

We  admired  these  two  pictures.  Rogers  said, 
of  the  Raphael,  that,  for  a long  time,  he  kept  it 
in  his  bedroom;  but,  at  last,  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  bring  it  down  stairs  and  place  it 
among  the  others. 

Mrs.  B noticed  the  beautiful  manner  in 

which  the  maternal  feeling  was  expressed  in  the 
picture. 

Rogers.  “Yes — and  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
Do  you  remember  what  Gray  says — ‘That  a 
man  may  have  many  friends,  many  brothers, 
many  sistera,  but  he  has  only  one  mother — a dis- 
covery, * he  adds,  ‘ which  I did  not  make  till  it 
was  too  late.'  I remember  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  thougji  I was  only  eight  years  old, 
when  my  mother  died.  She  said  to  her  chil- 
dren, ‘ It  makes  no  difference  what  happens  to 
you— only  be  good ;'  and  that  is  the  truth,”  con- 
tinued he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart ; “what 
becomes  of  us  in  this  world  is  of  no  consequence, 
so  long  as  we  are  right  here.” 
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Of  West  he  then  told  a story  which,  I think, 
he  said  he  had  from  his  own  lips.  His  mother 
left  him  one  day,  when  a small  boy,  in  charge 
of  the  baby,  wlio  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  watch  it  carefully.  Pres- 
ently lie  was  so  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  child  that  he  could  not  help  trying  to  make 
a sketch  of  it,  and  so  with  a pencil  and  paper 
went  to  work,  and  became  so  engrossed  in  the 
process  as  quite  to  forget  his  charge.  When 
his  mother  returned  she  found  the  baby’s  face 
covered  with  flies.  “Whereupon  she  began 
scolding  me;  but  when  she  saw  what  I had 
been  about  she  gave  me  a kiss — and  that  kiss,” 
said  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy — 4 4 and 
that  kiss — did  it!” 

Passing  to  other  topics,  Rogers  spoke  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  He  quoted  his  definition  of  a 
proverb,  44  The  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of 
one.”  (Query : Is  this  original  with  the  Prem- 
ier ? I believe  Rogers  refers  to  it  as  such  in  a 
note  to  a new  edition  of  the  Italy,  or  a manu- 
script original  memorandum.) 

44 1 was  walking  in  St.  James’s  Park  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,”  said  Rogers — “this  was 
long  ago — and  wo  spoke  of  the  attacks  which 
were  being  made  on  Lord  John  by  his  opponents. 
4 Lord  John,  ’ said  the  Duke,  4 is  a host  in  him- 
self.’ At  dinner,  a day  or  two  afterward,  sit- 
ting next  to  Lord  John,  Lady  Holland,  who 
was  on  my  other  side,  whispered  to  me,  4 Tell 
Lord  John  what  the  Duke  said  about  him.’  So 
I repeated  the  above.  Lord  John  looked  down 
into  his  plate  and  said  nothing ; but,  afterward, 
he  told  me  that  he  should  never  forget  that 
speech  till  he  was  in  his  grave.” 

Of  Lady he  told  us  this, 

44  She  said  to  me  one  day,  4 You  never  come 
to  sec  us.  ’ 4 But  I will  come.  ’ 4 Will  you  come 
to  breakfast  on  Friday  ?*  4 On  Friday  I will 

come  to  breakfast.'  4 Name  whom  you  would 
like  to  meet.’  And  I named  them.  Friday 
came,  and  I forgot  all  about  it.  The  first  thing 

I knew,  Lady  sent  me  these  verses.” 

Whereupon  he  produced  the  verses  and  read 
them  capitally.  They  do  not  differ  much  from 
this: 

44  When  a poet  a lady  offends, 

In  prose  he  ne'er  favor  regains, 

And  from  Rogers  can  aught  make  amends, 

But  the  humblest  and  sweetest  of  strains  ? 

41  In  glad  expectation,  our  board 
With  roses  and  lilies  we  graced, 

But  alas ! the  Bard  kept  not  his  word, 

He  came  not  for  whom  they  were  placed. 

44  In  silence  our  toast  we  bespread, 

Then  played  with  our  teaspoons  and  sighed, 
Insipid,  tea,  butter,  and  bread. 

For  the  salt  of  his  wit  was  denied. 

44  In  wrath  we  acknowledge  how  well 

lie,  the  Pleasured  of  Memory  who  drew, 

For  mankind  from  his  magical  shell, 

Gives  the  pain  of  Forgetfulness  too!” 

He  told  a story  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
(Lord  North’s  daughter).  There  was  a discus- 
sion at  dinner  one  day  on  the  question — Sup- 


pose a lady  arrives  in  England  from  France  with 
only  one  word  of  English  at  command,  what 
word  would  be  most  serviceable  ? Every  body 
said,  of  course,  44  Yes — that  is  the  most  useful 
of  words.”  Lady  Charlotte  said,  “Not  at  all. 
No  is  much  more  useful ; for,  with  a lady,  yes 
never  means  no,  but  no  very  often  means  yes.” 

Looking  at  a book  of  prints  which  gives  in 
full  the  frescoes  from  which  the  fragment  of 
Giotto,  alluded  to  above,  is  preserved,  he  point- 
ed out  a piece  from  which  he  observed  that 
Raphael  had  borrowed.  44 In  fact,”  said  Rog- 
ers, 44  we  are  all  borrowers,  one  from  another. 
I said  one  day  at  dinner,  4 when  you  see  a 
crowd  of  men,  and  one  of  them  appears  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  because 
he  has  got  on  somebody’s  shoulders.’  Sydney 
Smith  was  sitting  by,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  pocket  and  cried 
out  4 Bagged!’  ” 

One  of  us  asked  him  whether  Miss  Coutts  bad 
decided  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 4 4 Yes, ’’said  Rogers, 4 4 and  against  us  both. 
The  Duke  and  Miss  Contts  w ill  never  make  a 
match.  He  is  very  attentive  to  her,  but  it  is 
his  way.  If  he  takes  a fancy  to  a lady,  he  goes 
to  see  her  every  day  running.  He  gave  Miss 
Coutts  a watch,  which  strikes  eveiy  hour,  day 
and  night,  and,  at  the  same  time,  took  a chain 
from  his  neck  and  hung  the  watch  upon  it. 
There  is  something  very  attractive  about  Miss 
Coutts,”  Rogers  went  on  to  say.  “ Her  great 
wealth  is  a misfortune  to  her,  singling  her 
out  as  it  does  from  her  family.  She  suffers 
from  it.  There  is  An  old  story  of  a favorite  son, 
whose  brothers  took  him  and  put  him  in  a well, 
and  6old  him  to  the  Isbmaelites — and  it  is  al- 
ways so.  If  you  are  over-fortunate,  the  rest  of 
the  family  don’t  like  you  as  well  for  it.” 

We  turned  again  to  the  book  of  autographs — 
a rare  collection — containing,  besides,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  correspondence  with  many 
of  his  contemporaries  more  illustrious  than  him- 
self. He  read,  with  much  emphasis,  part  of  a 
letter  from  Byron,  in  which  he  dwells  on  his 
domestic  troubles,  etc. 

Turning  to  a letter  of  Fox — “I  knew  him 
well,”  he  said,  44 and  I saw  him  on  his  death- 
bed— Sheridan  too.” 

He  called  our  attention  to  a manuscript  page 
of  Waverley  as  showing  how  few  alterations 
Scott  made  in  his  draft.  From  a letter  of  Scott 
to  himself  he  read  some  extracts. 

I noticed  in  the  book  a letter  of  Mozart  writ- 
ten in  a peculiarly  elegant  hand. 

After  this,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  B , than 

whom  no  one  could  more  gracefully  or  success- 
fully have  drawn  him  from  one  topic  of  interest 
to  another,  Rogers  sent  for  his  journal,  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  of  his  memories,  and  read  sev- 
eral passages.  It  is  intended  for  publication 
after  his  death.  He  read  us  the  preface — it  is 
a very  pleasing  introduction  to  very  pleasant 
matter. 

He  quotes  what  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  intercourse  with  men 
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superior  to  one’s  self,  and  of  profiting  by  a study 
of  their  manners,  and  a recollection  of  their  dis- 
course, by  way  of  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  book.  He  then  read  from  different  chap- 
ters, accompanying  the  reading  with  a running 
commentary  of  remark. 

Of  Talleyrand  he  read  and  spoke. 

44  He  owed  his  elevation  to  Madame  de  Stacl. 
She  gave  him  a letter  to  Barras.  Talleyrand 
took  it  to  the  country  seat  of  the  Consul.  He 
was  admitted  and  shown  into  an  empty  draw- 
ing-room. Presently  two  lads  came  in  and 
passed  through,  taking  no  notice  of  the  stran- 
ger, but  saying  one  to  the  other,  4 Shall  we  go?* 

4 Let  us  go’ — 4 A lions ’ — and  so  they  went.  Tal- 
leyrand waited — was  kept  waiting.  By-and-by 
a noise  was  heard  in  the  hall.  The  boys,  it 
seemed,  had  gone  to  bathe,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  brought  back  a corpse.  It  was  a son  of 
Barras.  Of  course  the  schemes  of  the  day  were 
abandoned.  Barras  was  in  great  affliction.  He 
set  out  for  Paris  and  took  Talleyrand  with  him 
in  his  carriage.  The  latter  exerted  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  console  the  mourning  fa- 
ther, and  with  such  effect  that  Barras  never  de- 
serted him.  He  introduced  him  to  Napoleon, 
and  from  that  day  the  star  of  Talleyrand  began 
to  culminate.  ” 

4 4 Poor  Madame  de  Stael !”  said  Rogers — “ she 
has  dined  often  iu  this  room.  Her  conversation  j 
was  not  witty,  but  very  eloquent.  She  had  no 
love  of  Nature.  She  lived  iu  Switzerland,  but 
never  cared  to  see  the  glaciers,  nor  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.” 

Still  further  about  Madame  de  Stael  from  the 
Journal:  “There  was  quite  a rivalry  between 
her*  and  Madame  de  Recamier  as  to  which  held 
the  first  place  in  Talleyrand’s  affections.  The 
latter  was  a most  beautiful  woman.  Madame 
de  Stael  one  day  said  to  Talleyrand,  4 If  you 
were  shipwrecked  with  Madame  de  Recamier 
and  myself  and  had  a plank  that  would  only 
hold  yourself  and  one  of  us,  which  of  the  two 
would  you  choose  V The  minister  was  in  an  | 
awkward  position,  bat  he  was  wonderfully  quick 
in  getting  out  of  it.  4 1 believe  you  can  swim, 
madame!’” 

Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  both  spoke  and 
read. 

“Do  you  remember,”  said  he,  “his  reply  to 
the  lady  who  said  to  him,  4 What  a glorious 
thing  must  be  a victory  I*  4 The  greatest  trag- 
edy, madam,  in  the  world— excepting  a de- 
feat.’ ” 

The  extract  from  the  Journal,  as  near  as  I 
can  recall,  was  in  these  words : 

4 4 1 was  passing  the  evening  in  Carlton  House, 
a mansion  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
and  of  which  there  remains  not  now  one  stone 
upon  another,  when  a certain  lady  of  high  rank 
said  to  me,  4 It  is  long  since  I have  seen  any 
thing  of  you — when  will  you  come  to  make  me 
a call  V 4 When  may  I come  V I asked.  4 Come,  ’ 
she  said,  4 on  Sunday  at  five — remember  five 
and  through  the  evening,  as  I went  from  one 
room  to  another,  a voice  followed  me,  half  se- 


riously, half  jokingly,  repeating  constantly  the 
words,  ‘Remember  five.’  It  was  Lord  Douro, 
who  had  overheard  the  appointment.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Sunday  afternoon  I went  to  the  house, 
No.  4 Carlton  Terrace.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's horses  were  before  the  door.  I said  4 the 
Duke  is  here.'  4 No  matter,  Sir,  you  are  ex- 
pected.’ I entered  and  found  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 4 Do  you  think,  ’ said  he  to  me,  4 what 
they  want  me  to  do  ? They  want  me  to  become 
the  head  of  a faction ; but  I will  never  consent. 
I have  served  my  country  now  for  nearly  fifty 
years — thirty  in  the  field  and  twenty  in  the  Cab- 
inet—and  I am  ready  to  serve  it  still ; but  the 
leader  of  a faction  I have  never  been,  and,  till 
the  day  of  my  death,  I never  will  be.” 

A word  of  commentary  on  this  extract  will 
increase  its  interest.  Lord  Grey  had  been  re- 
quested to  form  a new  Whig  ministry,  and  was 
hesitating,  chiefly  from  fear  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  intima- 
tion which  the  Duke  gave  to  Rogers,  that  his 
influence  would  be  used  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  not  to  uphold  any  party,  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Lord  Grey,  and  he 
thereupon  became  Premier.  The  Duke  nobly 
kept  his  word. 

Of  Napoloon:  Rogers  said  h<4  had  never 
been  at  court,  but  he  had  seen  him  when  First 
Consul.  44 1 was  as  near  him,”  said  he,  44  as  I 
am  to  you — within  a couple  of  yards ; his  eye 
was  stern,  but  there  was  a pleasing  expression 
abont  his  mouth.”  From  a valet  de  chambre 
at  St.  Cloud,  who  was  about  the  person  of  Napo- 
leon, Rogers  had  gleaned  a good  deal  of  gossip 
about  Napoleon,  which  he  details  in  his  Journal 
and  read  to  us.  Napoleon  was  a hero  even  to 
his  valet  de  chambre  I should  judge,  from  these 
details. 

Rogers  said  he  had  asked  Colonel  somebody, 
a friend  of  his,  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
thought  was  the  secret  of  Napoleon’s  groat  suc- 
cess. 

The  Duke  attributed  it  chiefly  to  his  wonder- 
ful power  in  marshaling  a great  body  of  forces 
I at  the  right  time.  He  acted  on  the  principle 
that  44  le  bon  Dieu  est  toujours  avec  les  grande s 
armees.” 

44  Wellington  never  saw  Napoleon,”  so  Rogers 
read.  44  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  they  were 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  one  another  at  one 
time,  but  nsver  met.  George  IV.  ought  to  have 
had  independence  enough  to  have  treated  Bona- 
parte with  the  respect  due  to  a man  of  genius. 
He  might  have  done  as  the  Black  Prince  did. 
He  might  have  asked  him  to  dine,  for  all  he 
didn’t  wear  black  armor.” 

Of  Scott  he  read  the  following  story,  very 
much  as  it  is  given  in  Lockhart’s  Life,  where  it 
is  credited  to  Rogers : 

44  There  was  a boy  in  my  class  at  school,  who 
stood  always  at  the  top,  nor  could  I with  all  my 
efforts  supplant  him.  Day  came  after  day  and 
still  he  kept  his  place,  do  what  I would ; till  at 
length  I observed  that,  when  a question  was 
asked  him,  he  always  fumbled  with  his  fingers 
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at  a particular  button  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became  ex- 
pedient in  my  eyes ; and  in  an  evil  moment  it 
was  removed  with  a knife.  Great  was  my  anx- 
iety to  know  the  success  of  my  measure,  and  it 
succeeded  too  well.  When  the  boy  was  again 
questioned,  his  fingers  sought  again  for  the  but- 
ton, but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In  his  distress, 
he  looked  down  for  it;  it  was  to  be  seen  no 
more  than  to  be  felt.  He  stood  confounded, 
and  I took  possession  of  his  place ; nor  did  he 
ever  recover  it,  or  ever,  I believe,  suspect  who  was 
the  author  of  his  wrong.  Often  in  after  life  has 
the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I passed  by  him  ; 
and  often  have  I resolved  to  make  him  some 
reparation  ; but  it  ended  in  good  resolutions. 

“Though  I never  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  I often  saw  him,  for  he  filled  some 
inferior  office  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at 
Edinburgh.  Poor  fellow  1 I believe  he  is  dead ; 
he  took  early  to  drinking.” 

“These  things,”  said  he,  “ Scott  used  to  tell 
act  Holland  House  between  night  and  morning.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  morceaux, 
and  the  last  one  I recall,  was  an  account  of  an 
assembly  at  the  house  of  the  French  Minister,  at 
which  Talleyrand  was  present  and  also  Fox. 
The  latter  had  with  him  a son,  a youth  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  had  come  down 
for  a visit  to  his  father,  from  the  institution  at 
which  he  was  placed. 

With  this  boy  Fox  conversed  a great  deal  and 
with  much  animation,  making  use  of  signs. 
“It  was,”  said  Talleyrand,  “a  most  striking 
and  touching  spectacle  to  see  the  most  eloquent 
man  of  bis  time  conversing  with  a son  who  could 
neither  speak  nor  hear.” 


RELIGION,  LOYE,  AND  MARRIAGE,  IN 
ITALY. 

ONE  day  so  closely  resembles  another  in  the 
general  course  of  existence  in  the  provincial 
towns  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  to 
throw  much  more  diversity  into  the  description 
of  twelve  months  than  of  twelve  hours  ; the 
only  variation  of  any  importance  being  con- 
nected with  the  seasons  when  the  Opera  is  open, 
for  which  the  majority  of  the  population  retain 
the  absorbing  attachment  that  grave  thinkers, 
like  the  good  and  enlightened  Ganganelli,  so 
far  back  as  a centuiy  ago,  lamented  as  the  bane 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marche.  On  this, 
however,  as  on  a variety  of  other  matters,  his 
successors  held  different  opinions  down  to  Cle- 
ment XIY. ; and  by  their  encouragement  to 
the  taste  for  theatrical  performances,  fostered 
the  levity  which  that  pontiff  in  his  correspond- 
ence so  much  deplores — well  content  to  see  the 
eagerness,  the  interest,  the  hopes  which  in  other 
countries  men  are  taught  it  is  more  fitting  to 
bestow  on  questions  of  science,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion, centre  among  their  own  subjects  on  the 
trilli  of  a prim  a donna,  or  the  legs  of  a ballerina . 

That  which,  perhaps,  out  of  a hundred  other 
traits,  most  forcibly  attracted  my  notice,  was 


the  complete  absence,  in  their  familiar  conver- 
sation, of  all  allusion  to  a topic  which,  more  or 
less,  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  always  a predom- 
inant one  with  us. 

It  was  some  time  before  I could  assure  myself 
that  the  silence  connected  with  religion,  in  all 
save  its  most  material  forms — such  as  just  say- 
ing: “I  am  going  to  mass;”  or,  “How  tire- 
some ! to-morrow  is  a vigil,  and  we  must  eat 
maigrel ” — did  not  arise  from  reserve  at  the 
presence  of  a heretic ; but  at  length  I was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  design  in  this  avoid- 
ance of  themes  which,  with  us,  you  can  scarcely 
take  up  a magazine,  or  a fashionable  novel,  or 
pay  a morning  visit,  or  go  twenty  miles  in  a 
railway  without  encountering.  Instead  of  in- 
terweaving their  conversation  with  phrases  akin 
to  those  which,  either  from  piety,  or  habit,  or, 
alas  1 from  cant,  are  so  frequently  upon  our 
lips,  the  Italians  seemed  anxious  to  put  aside 
whatever  tended  to  awaken  such  unpleasant  con- 
siderations as  the  uncertainty  of  life  or  a prep- 
aration for  eternity ; casting  all  their  cares  in 
this  last  particular — when  they  considered  it 
worth  caring  for — upon  their  priests,  with  a con- 
fidence it  was  marvelous  to  witness. 

Never,  certainly,  judging  them  as  a totality, 
was  there  a set  of  people  who  “thought  less 
about  thinking,  or  felt  less  about  feeling who 
went  through  life  less  troubled  with  self-ques- 
tionings of  what  they  lived  for,  or  whether  they 
lived  well ; or  who,  dissatisfied  and  listless  as 
they  might  be  in  their  present  condition,  mani- 
fested less  inclination  to  dwell  upon  the  hopes 
and  prospects  of  futurity.  Yet,  although  thus 
opposed  to  any  serious  reference  to  sacred  thinjgs, 
they  resemble  the  French  in  the  levity  with 
which  they  will  introduce  them  on  the  most 
unseasonable  occasions,  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  of  impropriety.  Nay,  there  was 
thought  to  be  nothing  profane  in  a tableau  vivant 
which  I heard  them  talking  of  as  having  re- 
cently taken  place  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
noble  ladies  of  the  society ; the  subject — a De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  or  the  Entombment — I 
know  not  which — impersonated  from  an  ancient 
picture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  Saviour  was 
represented  by  a remarkably  handsome  young 
student  from  Bologna,  whose  style  of  features 
and  long  brown  hair  resembled  the  type  which 
all  painters  have  more  or  less  followed  in  their 
pictures  of  Christ ; and  that  the  Magdalen  was 
the  lady  of  the  house,  a Florentine  contessa, 
whose  Rubens-like  coloring  and  billowy  golden 
hair  had  first  suggested  her  fitness  to  sustain  a 
part  for  which  her  detractors,  of  course,  added 
she  was  also  in  other  respects  well  qualified. 

The  sentiments  I expressed  at  this  exhibition 
evidently  caused  surprise,  as,  in  fact,  was  inva- 
riably the  case  at  the  manifestation  of  any  re- 
ligious tendency  on  my  part.  I think  I have 
before  mentioned  that  Protestant  among  there 
w orthy  people  was  but  a polite  term  for  Atheist ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Marchesa  Silvia,  when  I 
offered  her  one  of  our  prayer-books,  the  su- 
perstitious shrink  from  being  enlightened  upon 
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our  tenets ; while  to  the  unbelieving  they  ore 
a matter  of  profound  indifference,  respecting 
which  they  never  dream  of  asking  information. 
And  under  these  two  heads,  with  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions, and  a vast  and  increasing  preponder- 
ance to  the  side  of  infidelity,  it  is  no  want  of 
charity  to  say  that  the  population  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States  may  be  classified. 

Second  only  to  the  avoidance  of  all  serious 
subjects,  that  which  most  struck  me  was  their 
complete  indifference  to  literature,  even  in  its 
simplest  form.  Unknown  to  them  is  the  vene- 
ration we  cherish  for  the  popular  authors  of  the 
day,  our  familiar  reference  to  their  works,  our 
adoption  of  their  sayings.  During  childhood, 
they  have  no  story-books  to  fill  their  minds  with 
images  which,  converted  into  pleasant  memories 
in  advancing  life,  it  is  like  letting  sunshine  upon 
the  soul  to  muse  over.  Their  ripening  years 
see  them  with  the  same  void ; for,  however  it 
may  be  objected  that  a nation  possessing  Dante 
and  Tasso,  Filicaja  and  Alfieri,  Monti  and  Leo- 
pardi, should  never  be  taxed  with  the  barren- 
ness of  its  literature,  I reply  that  I am  here 
speaking  of  the  requirements  of  the  generality 
of  the  masses,  for  whose  capacity  such  authors 
range  too  high.  The  only  attempts  to  supply 
this  deficiency  which  the  present  time  has  wit- 
nessed, or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  the  jealous 
surveillance  over  the  press  has  permitted,  have 
been  half  a dozen  historical  novels  from  the 
pens  of  Azeglio,  Manzoni,  Guerrazzi,  and  one 
or  two  others.  But  as  yet  the  experiment  has 
failed  ; you  may  say  of  the  Italians  as  of  a back- 
ward child,  “They  do  not  love  their  book!” 
Reading  is  looked  upon  as  inseparable  from 
study ; as  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a gifted 
few ; and  the  most  hopeless  part  of  the  case  is, 
that  they  are  not  sensible  of  their  deficiency,  nor 
lament  the  deprivation ! Were  scores  of  what 
we  consider  unexceptionable  works  for  youth  to 
be  spread  before  Italian  parents  and  preceptors — 
tales,  travels,  and  biographies — they  would  not 
bid  the  rising  generation  fall  to  and  read.  “ Let 
them  alone,”  they  would  say ; “ the  boys  must 
attend  to  their  education ; reading  for  mere 
amusement  will  distract  their  thoughts.”  As 
for  girls,  the  refusal  would  be  still  more  decided, 
for  they  could  be  expected  to  gather  only  per- 
nicious notions  about  seeing  the  world,  or  inde- 
pendence, or  choosing  for  themselves  in  mar- 
riage, from  the  perusal ! 

I talked  this  over  one  day,  not  long  before 
my  return  to  Ancona,  with  the  Marchesa  Gen- 
tilina,  who  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice 
to  listen  quietly  to  some  of  my  remarks,  and 
sometimes  even  to  acquiesce  in  their  justice. 
But  on  this  last  point  she  was  not  amenable  to 
my  reasoning. 

“It  is  all  very  well,  carina ; with  you,  I dare 
•ay,  it  may  answer.  But  your  women  are  of  a 
different  temperament,  and  society  is  differently 
constituted.  As  long  as  parents  have  the  right, 
as  with  us,  of  disposing  of  their  daughters  in  the 
manner  they  think  best  suited  for  their  eventual 
benefit,  the  less  they  learn  beforehand  of  the 


tender  passion,  the  better.  There  are  reforms 
enough  wanted  among  our  political  abuses,  with- 
out seeking  to  introduce  innovations  into  pri- 
vate life.  The  whole  system  must  be  changed, 
or  else  girls  had  better  be  left  in  their  present 
ignorance  and  simplicity.” 

“ But,  marchesa — This  from  you,  who  are 
such  an  advocate  of  progress  ?” 

“ Cosa  voletet  I do  not  think  the  warm 
hearts  of  our  daughters  of  the  South  could  read 
as  phlegmatically  as  you  Northerners  those  tales 
in  which  love  and  courtship  are  ever,  must  ever, 
be  predominant.” 

“ And  if  they  could  thereby  learn  to  form  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  what  we  tax  you  Italians 
as  regarding  in  too  commonplace  a light  ? If 
they  were  led  tt>  look  upon  marriage  less  as  a 
worldly  transaction  than  as  a solemn  compact, 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  into,  but  to  be  loving- 
ly and  faithfully  observed  ?” 

“If— if,  my  dear  Utopist!  if,  instead  of  all 
these  fine  results,  you  gave  them  glimpses  of  a 
liberty  and  privileges  they  could  never  know, 
and  so  ended  by  making  them  miserable  ? Take 
my  own  case  for  an  example.  I was  sixteen. 
I had  never  left  the  convent  for  nine  years ; I 
was  always  dressed  in  cotton  prints,  of  the  sim- 
plest make  and  description,  and  thick  leather 
shoes,  with  great  soles,  that  clattered  as  I walk- 
ed along  the  mouldy  old  corridors,  or  ran  about 
with  the  other  pupils  in  the  formal  alleys  of  the 
garden,  of  which  the  four  frowning  walls  had  so 
long  constituted  our  horizon.  My  pursuits  and 
acquirements  had  varied  but  little  from  what 
they  were  when  I entered  the  convent ; and  to 
give  you  in  one  word  the  summary  of  the  in- 
fantine guilelessness  in  which  the  educande  were 
presumed  to  exist,  I had  never  seen  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  own  face  except  by  stealth,  in  a lit- 
tle bit  of  looking-glass  about  the  size  of  a visit- 
ing-card, which  I had  coaxed  my  old  nurse  to 
bring  me  in  one  of  her  visits,  and  that  we  smug- 
gled through  the  grating  of  the  parlatojo  con- 
cealed between  two  slices  of  cake ! 

“ I knew  this  was  to  go  on  till  a partito  was 
arranged  for  me,  for  my  parents  did  not  like  it 
to  be  said  they  had  an  unmarried  daughter  at 
home  upon  their  hands;  besides,  many  men 
prefer  a bride  fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  the 
convent,  and  in  those  days  especially  this  was 
the  strict  etiquette.  I had  seen  my  eldest  sif- 
ter discontented  and  fretting  till  she  was  near* 
ly  twenty  before  the  welcome  sposo  could  be 
found,  and  I had  no  inclination  to  be  incarcer- 
ated so  long,  though  hope  and  certain  furtive 
glances  at  my  mirror  kept  encouraging  me  to 
look  for  a speedier  deliverance. 

“At  last,  one  Easter  Sunday — how  well  I re- 
member it  l — I was  summoned  to  the  parlatojo, 
and  there,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  grating,  stood 
a group  of  my  relations ; my  father  and  mother, 
my  sister  and  her  husband,  and  one  or  two  of 
my  aunts.  I was  so  flurried  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  people,  and  so  taken  up  with  looking  at 
the  gay  new  Easter  dresses  of  my  visitors — my 
sister,  I recollect,  had  an  immense  sort  of  high- 
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crowned  hat,  with  prodigious  feathers,  as  was 
the  fashion  then,  which  excited  my  intense  ad- 
miratioii  and  envy — that  I had  not  time  to  be- 
stow much  notice  upon  a little  dried-up  old  man 
who  had  come  in  with  them,  and  who  kept  tak- 
ing huge  pinches  of  snuff,  and  talking  in  a low 
tone  with  my  father.  My  mother,  on  her  side, 
was  engaged  in  whispering  to  the  Mother  Su- 
perior, andv  from  her  gestures,  seemed  in  a very 
good-humor,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  drew 
off  my  attention  by  cramming  me  with  sweet- 
meats they  had  brought  for  my  Easter  present. 

4 ‘The  next  day  but  one  I was  again  sent  for, 
and,  with  downcast  eyes  but  a bounding  heart, 
presented  myself  at  the  grating.  There  I found 
my  mother,  as  before,  in  deep  conversation  with 
the  Superior,  who,  on  my  bending  to  kiss  her 
hand,  according  to  custom,  saluted  mo  on  both 
cheeks  with  an  unusual  demonstration  of  ten- 
derness. 

44  4 Well,  Gentilina,’  said  my  mother,  4 1 sup- 
pose you  begin  to  wish  to  come  out  into  the 
world  a little  ?’ 

44 1 knew  my  mother  so  slightly,  seldom  see- 
ing her  more  than  once  a month,  that  I stood 
in  great  awe  of  her ; so  I dropped  a deep  courte- 
sy, and  faltered,  ‘Si,  signora but  I warrant 
you  I understood  it  all,  and  already  saw  my- 
self in  a hat  and  feathers  even  more  volumin- 
ous than  my  sister’s  1 

44  4 The  Madro  Superiore  does  not  give  you  a 
bad  character,  I am  glad  to  find.’ 

“‘Ah  dawero  V was  the  commentaiy  upon 
this;  4 the  contessina  has  always  shown  the  hap- 
piest dispositions.  At  one  time,  indeed,  I hoped, 
I fancied  that  such  rare  virtues  would  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  glory  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and 
the  benefit  of  our  order ; but  since  the  will  of 
Heaven  and  of  her  parents  call  her  from  me,  I 
can  only  pray  that,  in  the  splendor  and  enjoy- 
ments that  await  her,  she  will  not  forget  her 
who,  for  nine  years,  has  filled  a mother’s  place.’ 
And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  I was 
again  embraced  with  unspeakable  fervor. 

44  In  my  impatience  to  hear  more,  I scarcely 
received  these  marks  of  affection  with  fitting 
humility ; while,  forgetting  all  my  lessons  of 
deportment,  I opened  my  eyes  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  fixed  them  on  my  mother. 

44  4 Ha,  ha  1 Gentilina,’  she  said,  laughing, 
4 1 see  you  guess  something  at  last!  Yes, 
my  child,  I will  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Your  father  and  I,  ever  since  your  sister’s  mar- 
riage, have  never  ceased  endeavoring  to  find  a 
suitable  match  for  you.  The  task  was  difficult. 
You  are  young,  very  young,  Gentilina ; and  we 
could  not  intrust  our  child  to  inexperienced 
hands.  It  was  necessary  that  your  husband 
should  be  of  an  age  to  counterbalance  your  ex- 
treme youth.  On  no  other  condition  could  we 
consent  to  remove  you  from  this  so  much  earlier 
than  your  sister.  But  at  last  a sposo  whom  your 
parents,  your  family,  the  Madre  Superiore  her- 
self, think  most  suitable,  has  been  selected  for 
you;  and — ’ 

44 But  I waited  to  hear  no  more.  The  glori- 


ous vista  of  theatres,  jewels,  carriages,  diver- 
sions, which  we  all  knew  lay  beyond  those 
dreary  convent  walls,  suddenly  disclosing  itself 
before  me,  attainable  through  that  cabalistic 
word  matrimony,  was  too  much  for  my  remain* 
ing  composure ; and  clapping  my  hands  wildly, 
I exclaimed,  4 Mamma  mia — mamma  mto,  is  it 
possible?  Am  I going  to  be  married?  Oh, 
what  joy,  what  happiness  1’  And  then  check- 
ing my.  transports,  I said,  earnestly,  4 Tell  me, 
mamma,  shall  I have  as  many  fine  dresses  as 
Camilla?' 

44 1 declare  to  you,  Signorina,  that  the  name 
of  my  destined  husband  was  but  a secondary 
consideration ; and  when  they  told  me  he  was 
rich  and  noble — the  same  individual  who  had 
come  to  the  grating  on  the  previous  Sunday  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  me — I acquiesced 
without  repugnance,  ugly,  shriveled,  aged  as  he 
was,  in  the  selection  of  my  parents.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  world — having  scarcely  seen  a 
man,  except  onr  confessor,  the  convent  gar- 
dener, and  my  father — I went  to  the  altar, 
eight  days  afterward,  without  a tear!  This 
sounds  very  horrible  to  you,  I dare  say,”  she  re- 
sumed, after  a short  pause,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing her  careless  manner,  I saw  some  pain- 
ful memories  had  been  awakened ; 44  but  let  me 
ask  you,  had  my  head  been  filled  with  notions 
of  fascinating  youths,  as  handsome  as  my  Ales- 
sandro when  I first  remember  him,  kneeling  at 
my  feet,  and  saying,  4 Gentilina,  I adore  you !’ 
should  I not  have  added  a vast  amount  of 
misery  to  what,  Heaven  knows,  was  already  in 
store  for  me — in  resisting  a fate  which  was  in- 
evitable, or  whose  only  alternative  would  have 
been  the  cloister  ? No,  no ; since  our  domestic 
code  is  thus  constituted,  and  as  long  as  parents 
retain  such  arbitrary  sway,  let  girls  be  left  in 
happy  ignorance  that  they  have  so  mnch  as  a 
heart  to  give  away ! If  they  are  to  be  married, 
they  will  then  not  dream  of  any  opposition; 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  my  poor 
sister-in-law,  a suitable  match  has  not  been  at- 
tainable, why,  they  will  not,  like  her,  be  full 
of  romantic  ideas,  gathered  from  their  books; 
and  so,  instead  of  wearying  their  family  with 
their  blighted  hopes,  will  take  the  vail,  and 
tire  contentedly  to  a convent,  limiting  their  no- 
tions of  happiness  to  standing  high  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  father-confessor,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  confectionery  and  cakes.” 

44  If  I believed  you  to  the  letter,  Marchess, 
you  w ould  have  me  conclude  that  all  the  women 
of  the  Roman  States  are,  or  should  be,  totally 
uncultivated.” 

4 4 Before  marriage,  I meant,  remember  that. 
Afterward  all  is  changed.  A woman  of  intelli- 
gence soon  gets  wearied  of  the  frivolities  she 
has  been  brought  up  to  prize  so  highly,  and  will 
eagerly  seek  to  instruct  her  mind.  Study  will 
then  be  her  greatest  pastime  and  her  greatest 
safeguard.” 

I knew  she  alluded  to  her  own  experiences, 
but  I could  not  forbear  pressing  the  subject: 
44  And  for  those  who  have  no  refined  under- 
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standing  to  cultivate,  no  desire  to  study,  and 
yet  have  learned  too  late  they  have  a heart 
which  they  were  not  taught  must  be  given  with 
their  hand — what  safeguard  is  there  for  those, 
marchesa  ?” 

‘ ‘Per  Bacco /”  she  cried,  shrugging  her  should- 
ers, “ that  is  the  husband’s  affair ; nobody  else 
need  meddle  with  it.  You  see,  my  dear,”  she 
added,  laughing  at  my  dissatisfied  air,  “we  are 
a long  way  off  from  the  state  of  things  you 
would  desire  to  bring  us  to ; and  if  you  would 
wish  for  any  reformation  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
any  of  our  other  abuses,  you  must  request  your 
friends  the  English  ministers,  next  time  we  try 
to  shake  them  off,  not  to  lure  us  on  by  sympathy 
and  approbation,  and  then  abandon  us  to  worse 
than  our  former  condition.” 

Subsequently,  I ascertained  that  the  mar- 
chesa did  not  advance  any  more  t^an  the  opin- 
ions generally  held  by  her  country-people  upon 
this  subject;  although  there  seems  a strange 
inconsistency  in  persons  ever  disposed  to  rail  at 
the  defects  of  their  internal  policy,  upholding 
these  rococo  ideas,  alleging  in  their  justification 
that  the  impulsive  Italian  character  in  youth  is 
unsuited  to  the  liberty  conceded  at  so  early  an 
age  to  our  women. 

A lady  I conversed  with  upon  this  system, 
some  time  afterward  in  Ancona,  supposed  to 
have  had  a liberal  education,  having  been 
brought  up  in  Northern  Italy,  under  her  moth- 
er’s roof,  told  me  that,  although  she  did  not 
marry  till  twenty,  she  had  not  previously  been 
allowed  to  peruse  any  work  of  fiction,  excepting 
one  after  she  was  betrothed,  and  that  was 
“ Paul  and  Virginia  1”  For  which  restriction, 
it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked,  she  fully 
indemnified  herself  in  the  sequel,  being  of  a 
studious  turn,  by  devouring  all  the  French 
novels  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon. 

Indeed,  I could  multiply  anecdote  upon  anec- 
dote to  corroborate  these  statements ; but  I must 
reserve  a little  space  to  speak  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  which,  judging  by  the  limited 
patronage,  and  still  scantier  remuneration  ac- 
corded to  their  professors,  would  seem  to  be 
considered  by  many  as  dangerous  as  reading  to 
a maiden’s  peace  of  mind.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, music  enters  much  more  frequently  into 
their  programme  of  education.  Though  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  native  convents,  it  is 
taught  at  the  Sacrd  Ccour  at  Loretto,  and  in 
many  private  families,  happily  as  yet  with  more 
discrimination  than*  with  us — the  absence  of 
voice  or  ear  being  considered  insurmountable 
disqualifications.  The  art,  especially  in  its 
vocal  department,  can  boast,  even  in  so  remote 
a corner  of  Italy,  of  instructors  superior  to  any 
procurable  in  our  country,  except  at  those  rates 
which  some  parents  complacently  mention,  as 
if  to  set  a higher  value  on  their  daughters’  ac- 
quirements. Blessings  on  the  Italians  in  this 
respect,  for  they  have  no  purse-pride  I If  you 
admire  a lady’s  singing — and  it  is  no  rarity  to 
hear  streams  of  melody  poured  from  those  full- 
rounded  throats,  such  as  would  electrify  a 


London  drawing-room — some  member  of  her 
family  will  not  immediately  inform  you  that 
she  learned  from  the  first  masters,  at  two 
guineas  a lesson ; that  no  expense  was  spared, 
and  so  forth.  They  do  not  understand  our  de- 
light at  framing  all  we  do  in  rich  gilding,  and 
can  enjoy  the  fine  singing  of  their  country- 
women, notwithstanding  that,  in  Ancona  at 
least,  instruction  from  no  mean  professor  was 
attainable  at  two  pauls  (twenty  cents)  a lesson. 

The  music  master  who  taught  my  cousins 
was  director  of  the  opera,  composed  and  un- 
derstood music  thoroughly,  and  devoted  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  to  his  profession.  To  these 
recommendations  he  added  a very  handsome 
exterior,  great  attention  to  his  dress,  gentle- 
manly and  respectful  bearing,  and  nevertheless 
gave  twelve  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  for  a sum 
equivalent  to  two  or  three  dollars,  and  thought 
himself  lucky,  too,  to  get  pupils  at  that  rate ! 

Painting,  the  twin-sister  of  music,  does  not 
enjoy  the  same  amount  of  popularity.  In  a 
country  of  which  the  churches  and  palaces  teem 
with  evidences  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  I saw  only  one 
instance,  that  of  Volunnia’s  miniatures,  where 
even,  in  its  humblest  branches,  it  was  studied 
by  one  of  the  higher  ranks.  It  is  cast  as  a re- 
proach upon  the  modern  Italians  that  they  can 
no  longer  furnish  good  painters ; but  the  cen- 
sure is  more  applicable  to  those  who  do  not  care 
to  foster  the  talent  so  often  doomed  to  languish 
in  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  neg- 
lect. The  young  artist,  whose  only  pupils  in 
Ancona  were  those  furnished  by  my  uncle’s  fam- 
ily, had  studied  several  years  in  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Venice ; had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
academical  career,  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
feeling,  and  yet  so  little  encouragement  did  he 
receive  in  hi9  native  city,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  earn  his  bread.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  he  was  as  poor  as  any  painter 
need  be.  He  had  one  coat  for  all  seasons ; never 
ate  but  once  a day,  besides  a cup  of  coffee  at 
six  in  the  morning,  which  he  procured  at  a cafe, 
no  fire  being  lighted  so  early  at  his  mother’s, 
where  he  lived ; and  had  a starved,  hungry  look, 
like  a lean  greyhound,  with  large  hollow  eyes, 
and  an  attempt  at  an  artistic  beard.  Poor  fel- 
low ! his  story  presents  so  perfect  an  illustration 
of  a new  phase  of  Italian  life,  that  I must  not 
be  considered  too  discursive  if  I conclude  this 
paper  with  an  account  of  it. 

He  had  known  my  uncle’s  family  for  years, 
and  considered  himself  under  obligations  to 
them,  so  that  a little  of  the  old  Roman  patron 
and  client  system  was  kept  up  in  their  inter- 
course ; a respectful  affection  on  his  side,  and 
a kindly  interest  in  his  welfare  on  theirs.  His 
knowledge  of  art  was  really  wonderful.  As  a 
boy,  ho  had  drawn  his  first  inspirations  from 
Raphael’s  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  and  worship- 
ed him  almost  as  a divinity ; then  ascending  a 
step  higher  in  purista  principles,  ho  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  the  Floren- 
tine school  of  which  “il  beato  Angelico  da 
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Fiesole”  is  the  chief ; and  to  hear  him  descant 
on  his  parity  of  outline  and  grace  of  composi- 
tion, was  in  itself  a lecture  on  design.  A timely 
removal  to  Venice  luckily  saved  him  from  the 
exaggerations  into  which  all  votaries  of  any 
peculiar  style,  however  excellent  in  itself,  must 
inevitably  fall ; on  which,  in  fact,  he  was  fast 
verging,  as  two  or  three  pictures  he  had  in  his 
possession,  painted  while  the  impressions  of  Flor- 
ence were  still  predominant,  of  ashen-hued 
saints,  with  marble-like  draperies,  abundantly 
testified  : and  leaving  his  legitimate  admiration 
for  the  Beato  Angelico  unsubdued,  yet  sent  him 
back,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  glowing 
with  rapture  for  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese. 
From  the  great  works  of  the  former,  he  had 
made  a number  of  sketches  and  spirited  copies ; 
while  he  thought — as  what  young  artist  does  not 
think — that  he  had  discovered  his  peculiar  secret 
of  coloring,  detailed  to  us,  os  he  held  forth  tri- 
umphantly upon  his  flesh  tints  and  impasto . In 
addition  to  all  these  artistic  disquisitions,  he  used, 
while  we  were  taking  our  lessons,  to  give  us  all 
the  political  news,  or  rather  the  whispers  which 
were  stealthily  in  circulation,  and  often  repeated 
that  ours  was  the  only  house  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  express  an  opinion. 

Then  he  would  tell  us  a great  deal  about  the 
crying  evils  of  his  country  much  to  the  purport 
of  what  I have  already  stated ; the  ignorance 
of  the  women,  the  idleness  of  the  nobles,  the 
extortion  and  injustice  of  the  government,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Austrians  who  supported  it 
— all  being  related  in  beautiful  and  poetic  Ital- 
ian ; for  he  spoke  his  own  language  with  great  re- 
finement, although  he  did  not  spell  it  correctly. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  constant  dis- 
cussions and  conversations,  never  was  he  known 
to  pass  the  limits  of  deference  tacitly  laid  down, 
never  once  to  venture  on  the  verge  of  familiarity : 
years  of  intercourse,  resumed  at  intervals  since 
his  boyhood,  made  no  difference.  He  never 
came  to  the  house  but  as  a teacher ; and  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  he  always  bowed  with  the 
same  ceremonious  respect,  and  backed  out  of 
the  room  with  the  same  “servo  umilissimo”  as 
if  he  had  been  a mere  stranger. 

I wish  I could  detail  some  of  the  stories  we 
heard  from  him — little  romances  in  themselves, 
and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  quick  feelings 
and  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  Italian  tem- 
perament, allowed  more  room  for  development 
in  the  mezzo  cetto  than  in  the  strict  etiquette  of 
the  nobility.  How  a young  cousin,  becoming 
desperately  in  love  with  a young  man  she  had 
only  soen  from  an  opposite  window,  pined 
rapidly  away ; and  on  hearing  he  was  already 
affianced,  insisted  on  taking  the  vail  in  a con- 
vent of  a very  strict  order : how  his  own  sister, 
a very  beautiful  girl,  nearly  broke  her  heart 
from  the  cruelty  exercised  by  her  mother-in- 
law,  who  tried  to  sow  discord  between  her  and 
her  husband,  opened  all  the  letters  she  received 
from  her  parents,  took  away  all  her  best  clothes, 
and  distributed  them  among  her  own  daughters 
— in  fact,  behaved  like  a suocera  in  all  the  ac- 


ceptation of  the  term.  But  nothing  interested 
us  so  much  as  his  own  history,  in  which  he  at 
last  made  us  the  recipients  of  the  misery  and 
uncertainty  that  were  destined  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  existence.  We  had  observed  that  for 
some  weeks  he  looked  more  than  ordinarily  wo- 
begone,  scarcely  spoke,  and  his  unbrushed  hair 
stood  erect  with  an  air  of  distraction  it  was 
pitiable  to  witness.  The  usual  inquiries  about 
our  country,  the  lectures  upon  art,  the  peans 
to  Raphael,  were  all  at  an  end,  and  our  lessons 
were  becoming  very  stupid,  commonplace  af- 
fairs, when,  one  day,  as  he  was  cutting  a crayon, 
he  suddenly  laid  it  down,  and  said,  felteringly: 
“ Signorine,  will  you  excuse  my  temerity,  if, 
knowing  all  your  benevolent  interest  in  me,  I tell 
you  what  makes  me  so  ill.  I have  fallen  in  love. ” 

44  Indeed !”  we  exclaimed ; 44  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Where  js  the  lady  ? how  long  has  it  been 
going  on?  when  will  the  spomiizto  take  place ?** 

44  Alas!”  he  replied,  “what  can  I say?  1 
have  never  spoken  to  her;  it  is  two  months 
since  I first  saw  her ; it  was  one  evening  out- 
side the  gates:  she  was  with  her  mother.  I 
beheld  that  modest  ingenuous  face,  and  my  fate 
was  decided.  Miserable  was  I born,  miserable 
have  I always  been,  but  never  so  miserable  as 
now.” 

“Wherefore?”  I inquired,  with  a perplexed 
expression. 

4 4 Because  I have  no  means  of  maintaining 
her — not  even  a few  hundred  dollars  of  my  pwn : 
therefore  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  her  family,  or  presenting  my- 
self as  a suitor.  Oh,  signorine ! I have  suf- 
fered so  long,  my  secret  was  wearing  me  to  the 
grave.” 

“But  you  have  an  awenire — a future,  at 
least,”  said  my  cousin  Lucy,  who,  under  all  her 
sedateness,  was  rather  of  an  enthusiastic  turn. 

“ Ah !”  answered  he,  shaking  his  head,  “ that 
is  easy  to  say  for  you : we  poor  Italians  have  no 
future ; we  never  can  rise ; we  are  but  fools  to 
dream  of  it.” 

44  Then  do  you  not  mean  even  to  try  to  im- 
prove your  fortunes,  so  as  one  day  to  be  able  to 
marry?” 

“Heaven  knows  whether  I do  not  try,”  was 
the  rueful  response;  44 but  the  days  for  art  in 
Italy  are  gone  by.  You  are  witness,  ladies,  to 
the  patronage  accorded  to  me  here.  What  have 
I to  look  back  upon  since  I established  myself 
in  Ancona?  One  or  two  commissions  from 
convents  for  the  apotheosis' of  some  new  saint — 
a few  portraits — at  such  rare  intervals,  and  on 
such  hard  terms,  that  I verily  believe  if  I were 
a house-painter,  I should  succeed  better  than 
with  my  aspirations  to  be  an  historical  one.” 

44  Yet  why  despair?”  I persisted;  44 why  not 
obtain  an  introduction  to  the  family  of  the  fair 
incognita,  explain  your  views,  and  if  they  hold 
out  any  hopes  of  your  ultimately  being  accept- 
ed, you  will  work  away  with  redoubled  energy. 
You  might  go  and  paint  signs  in  California.” 
(That  was  all  the  rage  just  then.) 

44  The  signorina  is  laughing  at  me,  I see,  but 
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it  would  not  be  right  according  to  our  ideas. 
She  had  better  know  nothing  of  me  ; her  peace 
of  mind  might  be  disturbed.  Those  friends 
whom  I have  consulted  tell  me  I ought  even  to 
avoid  passing  her  when  she  is  out  walking,  or 
going  to  look  at  her  at  mass.  Her  character  is 
evidently  so  full  of  sensibility  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  destroy  her  happiness.” 

44  How  can  you  be  so  sure  of  all  this,  if  you 
have  never  spoken  to  her?” 

44 1 see  it  all  perfectly  in  her  face,”  he  an- 
swered, with  a determined  belief  in  his  own  pow- 
ers of  observation,  which  no  ridicule  or  reason- 
ing could  shake.  His  romantic  passion  amused 
us  all  excessively,  and  as  he  evidently  liked  to 
talk  of  it,  the  disclosure  having  been  once  made, 
we  were  in  future  kept  fully  informed  of  all  his 
tortures,  fears,  and  despondencies ; but  fancied 
that  an  attachment,  hopeless  and  baseless  as 
this,  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Contrary, 
however,  to  what  we  anticipated,  he  became 
more  and  more  in  love ; he  looked  every  day 
thinner,  his  hair  more  wiry,  his  eyes  unnaturally 
brilliant  and  deeper  sunk. 

One  morning — a real  wintry  morning,  one  of 
the  few  we  ever  saw — he  came  in,  livid  and 
trembling,  with  a wildness  in  his  appearance 
that  was  startling.  He  did  not  leave  his  hat 
in  the  hall,  as  was  his  custom,  but  entered 
with  it  in  his  hand,  and  making  a few  steps 
forward,  paused  abruptly,  and  said,  in  a hoarse 
voice-: 

44  The  signorine  will  excuse  me  if  I pray  them 
to  dispense  me  from  my  attendance  for  a few 
days.  I am  going  into  the  country — yes,  into 
the  country !” 

When  an  Italian  goes  into  the  country  at  such 
a season  of  the  year,  he  must  be  in  a desperate 
plight,  and  we  anxiously  demanded  the  reason 
of  this  rash  step. 

44  Signorine,  I am  mad — I am  jealous ! Yes- 
terday I was  looking  up  furtively  at  her  win- 
dow ; another  man  was  standing  in  the  street 
near  me ; I fancied  I had  seen  him  there  before : 
still  a suspicion  never  crossed  my  brain,  when 
the  window  opened  and  she  looked  out.  Never 
had  she  deigned  to  do  this  for  me.  As  I live, 
her  eyes  rested  upon  him!  All  the  furies 
seized  me ; I rushed  to  the  house  of  my  friend, 

my  best  friend,  the  Awocato  D . I raved, 

I tore  my  hair,  I imprecated  curses  upon  her. 
He  took  me  by  the  arm.  ‘To-morrow  you 
must  go  into  the  country,'  he  said;  4 1 will  ac- 
company you.'  Yes,  signorine,  with  twelve 
inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  I go  into  the 
country!” 

And  into  the  country  he  went,  and  from  the 
country  he  returned  in  two  or  three  weeks*  time, 
unrecovered ; although  convinced  that  his  jeal- 
ousy was  groundless,  the  national  specific  had 
failed  in  this  case.  Then  I fear  we  did  him 
harm,  for  on  the  44  nothing  venture  nothing 
have”  principle,  we  counseled  him  to  embody 
his  hopes,  prospects,  and  honest  determinations, 
in  a letter  to  be  submitted  to  the  young  lady’s 
family,  belonging,  like  his  own,  to  the  middle 
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classes,  though  more  affluent  in  their  circum- 
stances. 

Taking  an  injudicious  mezzo  termine,  he  hum- 
bly presented  this  epistle  to  the  fair  Dulcinea 
herself,  as  she  was  coming  one  day  out  of  church 
under  the  care  of  some  aunt  or  elderly  female 
relation. 

Haughtily  flinging  it  6n  the  ground,  the  dam- 
sel indignantly  said : 44 1 do  not  know  how  to 
read  letters  of  this  description,”  and  passed  on. 

Her  virtue  and  discretion  increased  his  admira- 
tion, while  the  repulse  almost  broke  his  heart. 

He  never  made  any  further  attempt  to  press  his 
suit,  but  moped  and  pined  away  perceptibly; 
in  fact,  he  was  dying  of  mortification  and  grief 
— so  common  an  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
that  they  have  a distinct  name  for  the  affection, 
and  call  it  passione. 

At  this  juncture,  some  friends  of  his  who  had 
emigrated  to  Tunis  in  the  recent  troubles  of  It- 
aly, wrote  to  recommend  his  joining  them  there ; 
and  urged  on  by  the  representations  of  all  who 
were  interested  in  his  welfare — his  desperate 
condition  sanctioning  so  desperate  a step  as  for- 
eign travel  was  usually  looked  upon — encour- 
aged especially  by  ourselves,  he  embarked  in  a 
small  trading-vessel,  almost  reduced  to  a skel- 
eton. 

Months,  nay,  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  all  clew  to  the  poor  young 
painter  were  completely  lost,  when,  by  a strange 
coincidence,  I received  a letter  from  him  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  ink  was  still  wet  upon 
the  page  where  I had  been  relating  his  ill- 
starred  attachment.  I wish  I could  transcribe 
the  whole  of  this  letter,  I wish  it  could  be  laid 
tangibly  before  my  readers — so  clumsily,  square- 
ly folded,  with  its  coarse  red  seal,  stamped  with 
some  copper  coin,  very  probably ; its  stiff  hand- 
writing and  deficient  orthography ; and  its  con- 
tents, so  simple,  so  poetical,  so  unassuming,  of 
which  a few  extracts,  to  give  the  continuation 
of  his  vicissitudes,  can  furnish  but  a very  im- 
perfect idea. 

After  relating  the  failure  of  the  hopes  with 
which  he  had  landed  at  Tunis,  he  says  that,  re- 
solved to  leave  no  path  that  might  lead  to  inde- 
pendence unexplored,  he  even  set  his  beloved 
art  comparatively  aside,  and  had  betaken  him- 
self to  whatever  honest  employment  he  might 
find.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of 
Tripoli,  he  had  been  sent  as  a mineralogist — 

“for,  among  the  Turks,”  he  naively  remarks, 

44  one  may  do  any  thing — far  into  the  interior, 
among  men  and  manners  completely  different 
from  our  own,  to  explore  a mine  reported  to  be 
of  silver,  but  which,  with  my  usual  ill-luck, 
turned  out  of  very  inferior  iron.”  Then,  en- 
couraged by  the  Pacha's  promises,  he  accompa- 
nied him  to  Constantinople,  where,  finding  to 
his  cost  that  he  must  put  no  faith  in  princes,  he 
turned  to  his  painting  again.  But  the  city  was 
swarming  with  Italian  refugees,  artists  among 
the  rest,  all  contending  for  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence ; so,  after  a few  months  of  painful 
struggles,  he  went  back  to  Africa,  and  entered 
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into  tome  trading  speculations.  Neither  in  this 
new  career  was  he  successful.  Perhaps  he 
worked  with  a sinking  heart,  for  the  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  young  girl  so  faithfully 
loved  was  about  to  be  married;  and  “ what 
imbittered  this  announcement  was,  learning 
that  the  character  of  her  future  husband  offered 
but  slender  prospects  for  her  happiness.1’  His 
little  ventures  failed;  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted ; and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country.  There  he  found 
strange  reverses  had  suddenly  befallen  her  whom 
he  had  schooled  himself  to  look  upon  as  irrev- 
ocably lost.  Her  parents  were  both  dead ; the 
marriage  had  been  broken  off ; and,  from  com- 
parative affluence,  she  was  so  reduced  as,  joint- 
ly with  a widowed  sister,  to  have  opened  a day- 
school  for  little  girls. 

“I  saw  her  then,"  he  goes  on,  u under  the 
pressure  of  sorrow.  I found  her,  in  the  words 
qf  Petrarch,  piu  bella , ma  meno  aitera  ; and  yet, 
even  at  that  moment,  my  cruel  destiny  prevent- 
ed me  from  saying,  4 1 am  here  to  comfort  and 
sustain  you!’” 

Once  more  ho  went  forth,  hoping  against 
hope,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  himself  as  a 

portrait-painter  and  drawing-master  at , on 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whither  many 
English  families  annually  resort;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  letter  was  modestly  and  unaffectedly 
to  request  that  if  I knew  any  of  my  country- 
people  intending  to  winter  there,  I would  recom- 
mend him  to  their  notice. 

I felt  very  sad  to  perceive  how  he  overrated 
the  tignorina  forestiera'a  influence,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  her  acquaintance ; or  else,  in  his  simplic- 
ity, imagining  that  to  be  foreign  is  synonymous 
with  belonging  to  a vast  brotherhood,  giving  and 
demanding  the  hand  of  fellowship  on  every  side. 
I wish  it  were  thus  in  this  instance,  at  least,  for 
the  first  use  I should  make  of  this  blissful  state 
of  fraternity,  would  be  to  claim  patronage  and 
encouragement  for  the  poor  artist,  whose  histo- 
ry then  could  soon  be  pleasantly  wound  up  like 
orthodox  story-books,  in  these  words — 44  and  so 
they  were  married,  and  lived  very  happily  all 
the  rest  of  their  days.” 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  LIX. — MISTRE8S  AFFERY  MAKES  A 

CONDITIONAL  PROMISE  RESPECTING  HER 

DREAMS. 

LEFT  alone  in  his  counting-house,  with  the 
expressive  looks  and  gestures  of  Mr.  Bap- 
tist, otherwise  Giovanni  Baptists  Cavalletto, 
vividly  before  him,  and  his  emphatic  words  still 
sounding  in  his  ears,  Clennam  entered  on  a day 
of  misery.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  con- 
trol his  attention  by  directing  it  to  any  business 
occupation  or  train  of  thought ; it  rode  at  anch- 
or by  the  one  haunting  topic,  and  would  hold 
to  no  other  idea.  Let  him  with  his  utmost  res- 
olution set  what  task  he  would  to  his  mind,  his 
mind  refused  it,  and  only  forced  the  theme  of 
distress  upon  him  with  a strength  proportion- 


ate to  that  of  the  endeavor.  In  every  light, 
in  every  shadow,  in  many  variations  of  form, 
each  separately  attended  by  its  own  train  of 
consequences,  the  one  painful  subject  mas- 
tered him.  As  though  a criminal  should  be 
chained  in  a stationary  boat  on  a deep,  clear 
river,  condemned,  whatever  countless  leagues  of 
water  flowed  past  him,  always  to  see  the  body 
of  the  fellow-creature  he  had  drowned  lying  at 
the  bottom ; immovable  and  unchangeable,  ex- 
cept as  the  eddies  made  it  broad  or  long,  now 
expanding,  now  contracting  its  fearful  linea- 
ments ; so  Arthur,  below  the  shifting  current  of 
transparent  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  were 
gone  and  succeeded  by  others  as  soon  as  come, 
saw,  steady  and  dark,  and  not  to  be  stirred  from 
its  place,  this  thing  that  he  endeavored  with  all 
his  might  to  rid  himself  of,  and  that  he  could 
not  fly  from. 

The  assurance  he  now  had,  that  Blandois, 
whatever  his  right  name,  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  characters,  greatly  augmented  the  weight  of 
his  anxieties.  Though  the  disappearance  should 
be  accounted  for  to-morrow,  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  been  in  communication  with  such  a 
man,  would  remain  unalterable.  That  the  com- 
munication had  been  of  a secret  kind,  and  that 
Bhe  had  been  submissive  to  him  and  afraid  of 
him,  he  hoped  might  be  known  to  no  one  be- 
yond himself ; yet,  knowing  it,  how  could  he 
separate  it  from  his  old  vague  fears,  and  how  be- 
lieve that  there  was  nothing  evil  in  such  rela- 
tions? 

Her  resolution  not  to  enter  on  the  question  with 
him,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  indomitable  char- 
acter, enhanced  his  oppressive  sense  of  helpless- 
ness. It  Was  like  the  torture  of  a dream  to  be- 
lieve that  shame  and  exposure  were  impending 
over  her  and  his  father's  memory,  and  to  be  shut 
out,  as  by  a brazen  wall,  from  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  their  aid.  The  purpose  he  had 
brought  home  to  his  native  country,  and  the 
object  he  had  ever  since  kept  in  view,  were, 
with  her  greatest  determination,  defeated  by  his 
mother  herself,  at  the  time  of  all  others  when 
he  feared  that  they  pressed  most.  His  advice, 
energy,  activity,  money,  credit,  all  his  resources 
whatsoever,  were  all  made  useless.  If  she  had 
been  possessed  of  the  old  fabled  influence,  and 
had  turned  those  who  looked  upon  her  inte 
stone,  she  could  not  have  rendered  him  more 
completely  powerless  (so  it  seemed  to  him  in 
his  distress  of  mind)  than  she  did  when  she 
turned  her  unyielding  face  to  his  in  her  gloomy 
room. 

But  the  light  of  that  day’s  discovery,  shining 
on  these  considerations,  roused  him  to  take  a 
more  decided  course  of  action.  Confident  in 
the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  and  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  overhanging  danger  closing  in  around 
him,  he  resolved,  if  his  mother  would  still  admit 
of  no  approach,  to  make  a desperate  appeal  to 
Mistress  Affery.  If  she  could  be  brought  to  be- 
come communicative,  and  to  do  what  lay  in  her 
to  break  the  spell  of  secrecy  that  enshrouded  the 
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house,  he  might  shake  off  the  paralysis  of  which 
every  hour  that  passed  over  his  head  made  him 
more  acutely  sensible.  With  Cavalietto  cer- 
tainly at  work  for  him,  and  Affery  won  over  to 
be  as  ardent,  though  less  intelligent,  he  might 
yet  save  his  mother  (and  with  her  his  name) 
from  a great  calamity.  This  was  the  result  of 
his  day’s  misery,  and  this  was  the  decision  he 
put  in  practice  when  the  day  closed  in. 

His  first  disappointment,  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  was  to  find  the  door  open,  and  Mr.  Flint- 
winch  smoking  a pipe  on  the  steps.  If  circum- 
stances had  been  commonly  favorable,  Mistress 
Affery  would  have  opened  the  door  to  his  knock. 
Circumstances  being  uncommonly  unfavorable, 
the  door  stood  open,  and  Mr.  Flintwinch  was 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  steps. 

44  Good-evening,”  said  Arthur. 

44  Good-evening,”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch. 

The  smoke  came  very  crookedly  out  of  Mr. 
Flintwinch’s  mouth,  as  if  it  circulated  through 
the  whole  of  his  wry  figure  and  came  back  by 
his  wry  throat,  before  coming  forth  to  mingle 
with  the  smoke  from  the  crooked  chimneys,  and 
the  mists  from  the  crooked  river. 

44 Have  you  any  news?”  said  Arthur. 

44  We  have  no  news,”  said  Jeremiah. 

44 1 mean  of  the  foreign  man,”  Arthur  ex- 
plained. 

44  / mean  of  the  foreign  man,”  said  Jeremiah. 

He  looked  so  grim,  as  he  stood  askew,  with 
the  knot  of  his  cravat  under  his  ear,  that  the 
thought  passed  into  Clennam's  mind,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  by  many,  could  Mr.  Flintwinch, 
for  a purpose  of  his  own,  have  got  rid  of  Blan- 
dois?  Could  it  have  been  his  secret  and  his 
safety,  that  were  at  issue  ? He  was  small  and 
bent,  and  perhaps  not  actively  strong;  yet  he 
was  as  tough  as  an  old  yew  tree,  and  as  crafty 
and  cruel  as  an  old  jackdaw.  Such  a man  com- 
ing behind  a much  younger  and  more  vigorous 
man,  and  having  the  will  to  put  an  end  to  him 
and  no  relenting,  might  do  it  pretty  surely  in 
that  solitary  place  at  a late  hour. 

While  in  the  morbid  condition  of  his  thoughts 
these  thoughts  drifted  over  the  main  one  that 
was  always  in  Clennam’s  mind,  Mr.  Flintwinch 
regarding  the  opposite  house  over  the  gateway 
with  his  neck  twisted  and  one  eye  shut  up,  stood 
smoking  with  a vicious  expression  upon  him, 
more  as  if  he  was  trying  to  bite  off  the  stem  of 
his  pipe,  than  as  if  he  were  enjoying  it.  Yet  he 
was  enjoying  it,  in  his  way. 

44  You’ll  be  able  to  take  my  likeness  the  next 
time  you  call,  Arthur,  I should  think,”  said  Mr. 
Flintwinch  dryly,  as  he  stooped  to  knock  the 
ashes  out. 

Bather  conscious  and  confused,  Arthur  asked 
his  pardon,  if  he  had  stared  at  him  unpolitely. 
44  But  my  mind  runs  so  much  upon  this  matter,” 
he  said,  44  that  I lose  myself.” 

44  Hah  1 Yet  I don’t  see,”  returned  Mr.  Flint- 
winch, quite  at  his  leisure,  44  why  it  should 
trouble  you,  Arthur.” 

“No?” 


SIC 

44  No,”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  very  shortly  aad 
decidedly,  much  as  if  he  were  of  the  canine 
race,  and  snapped  at  Arthur’s  hand. 

44  Is  it  nothing  to  me  to  see  those  placards 
about?  Is  it  nothing  to  me  to  see  my  mother’s 
name  and  residence  hawked  up  and  down  in 
such  an  association  ?” 

44 1 don’t  see,”  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch,  scrap- 
ing his  homy  cheek, 44  that  it  need  signify  much 
to  you.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I do  see,  Arthur,” 
glancing  up  at  the  windows;  44 1 see  the  light 
of  fire  and  candle  in  your  mother’s  room !” 

44  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“Why,  Sir,  I read  by  it,”  said  Mr.  Flint- 
winch, screwing  himself  at  him,  44  that  if  it’s 
advisable  (as  the  proverb  says  it  is)  to  let  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie,  it’s  just  as  advisable,  perhaps,  to 
let  missing  dogs  lie.  Let  ’em  be.  They  gen- 
erally turn  up  soon  enough.” 

Mr.  Flintwinch  turned  short  round  when  he 
had  made  this  remark  and  went  into  the  dark 
hall.  Clennam  stood  there,  following  him  with 
his  eyes,  as  he  dipped  for  a light  in  the  phos- 
phorus-box in  the  little  room  at  the  side,  got 
one  after  three  or  four  dips,  and  lighted  the  dim 
lamp  against  the  wall.  All  the  while  Clennam 
was  pursuing  the  probabilities — rather  as  if  they 
were  being  shown  to  him  by  an  invisible  hand 
than  as  if  he  himself  were  conjuring  them  up— 
of  Mr.  Flintwinch’s  ways  and  means  of  doing  that 
darker  deed,  and  removing  its  traces  by  any  of  the 
black  avenues  of  shadow  that  lay  around  them. 

“Now,  Sir,”  said  the  testy  Jeremiah;  “will 
it  be  agreeable  to  walk  up  stairs  ?” 

“My  mother  is  alone,  I suppose ?” 

“Not  alone,”  said  Mr.  Flintwinch.  “Mr. 

Casby  and  his  daughter  are  with  her.  They 
came  in  while  I was  smoking,  and  I staid  be- 
hind to  have  my  smoke  out.” 

This  was  the  second  disappointment  Arthur 
made  no  remark  upon  it,  however,  and  repaired 
to  his  mother’s  room,  where  Mr.  Casby  and 
Flora  had  been  taking  tea,  anchovy  paste,  and 
hot  buttered  toast  The  relics  of  those  delica- 
cies were  not  yet  removed,  either  from  the  ta- 
ble, or  from  the  scorched  countenance  of  Af- 
fery, who,  with  the  kitchen  toasting-fork  still  in 
her  hand,  looked  like  a sort  of  allegorical  per- 
sonage, except  that  she  had  a considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  general  run  of  such  person- 
ages, in  point  of  significant  emblematical  pur- 
pose. 

Flora  had  laid  her  bonnet  and  shawl  upon  the 
bed,  with  a care  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
stay  some  time.  Mr.  Casby,  too,  was  beaming 
near  the  hob,  with  his  benevolent  knobs  shin- 
ing as  if  the  warm  butter  of  the  toast  were  ex- 
uding through  the  patriarchal  skull,  and  with 
his  face  as  ruddy  as  if  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  anchovy  paste  were  mantling  in  the  patri- 
archal visage.  Seeing  this,  as  he  exchanged 
the  usual  salutations,  Clennam  decided  to  speak 
to  his  mother  without  postponement. 

It  had  long  been  customary,  as  she  never 
changed  her  room,  for  those  who  had  any  thin  ; 
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to  say  to  her  apart,  to  wheel  her  to  her  desk ; 
where  she  sat,  usually  with  the  back  of  her 
chair  turned  toward  the  rest  of  the  room,  and 
the  person  who  talked  with  her  seated  in  a cor- 
ner, on  a stool  which  was  always  set  in  that 
place  for  that  purpose.  Except  that  it  was  long 
since  the  mother  and  son  had  spoken  together 
without  the  intervention  of  a third  person,  it 
was  an  ordinary  matter  of  course  within  the 
experience  of  visitors,  for  Mrs.  Clennam  to  be 
asked,  without  a word  of  apology  for  the  inter- 
ruption, if  she  could  be  spoken  with  on  a mat- 
ter of  business,  and,  on  her  replying  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  be  wheeled  into  the  position  de- 
scribed. 

Therefore,  when  Arthur  now  made  such  an 
apology,  and  such  a request,  and  moved  her  to 
her  desk,  and  seated  himself  on  the  stool,  Mrs. 
Finching  merely  began  to  talk  louder  and  fast- 
er, as  a delicate  hint  that  she  could  overhear 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Casby  stroked  his  long  white 
locks  with  sleepy  calmness. 

“ Mother,  I have  heard  something  to-day  which 
I feel  persuaded  you  don’t  know,  and  which  I 
think  you  should  know,  of  the  antecedents  of 
that  man  I saw  here.” 

44 1 know  nothing  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
man  you  saw  here,  Arthur.” 

She  spoke  aloud.  He  had  lowered  his  own 
voice  to  a whisper;  but  she  rejected  that  ad- 
vance toward  confidence  as  she  rejected  every 
other,  and  spoke  in  her  usual  key  and  in  her 
usual  stern  voice. 

44 1 have  received  it  on  no  circuitous  informa- 
tion ; it  has  come  to  me  direct.” 

She  asked  him,  exactly  as  before,  if  he  were 
there  to  tell  her  what  it  was  ? 

44 1 thought  it  right  that  you  should  know  it.” 

44  And  what  is  it?” 

44  He  has  been  a prisoner  in  a French  jail.” 

She  answered  with  confidence,  44 1 should 
think  that  very  likely.” 

“ But  in  a jail  for  criminals,  mother.  On  an 
accusation  of  murder.” 

She  started  at  the  word,  and  her  looks  ex- 
pressed her  natural  horror.  Yet  she  still  spoke 
aloud  when  she  demanded : 

44  Who  told  you  so  V* 

44  A man  who  was  his  fellow-prisoner.” 

“That  man’s  antecedents,  I suppose,  were 
"’'not  known  to  you  before  he  told  you  ?” 

44  No.” 

“Though  the  man  himself  was?” 

“Yes” 

44  My  case,  and  Flintwinch’s,  in  respect  of  this 
other  man ! I dare  say  the  resemblance  is  not 
so  exact  though,  as  that  your  informant  became 
known  to  you  through  a letter  from  a corre- 
spondent, with  whom  ho  had  deposited  money  ? 

^ -How  does  that  part  of  the  parallel  case  stand?” 

Arthur  had  no  choice  but  to  say  that  his  in- 
formant had  not  become  known  to  him  through 
the  agency  of  any  such  credentials,  or  indeed 
of  any  credentials  at  all.  Mrs.  Clennam’s  at- 
tentive frown  expanded  by  degrees  into  a severe 


look  of  triumph,  and  she  retorted  with  empha- 
sis, 44  Take  care  how  you  judge  others.  I say  to 
you,  Arthur,  for  your  good,  take  care  how  you 
judge !” 

Her  emphasis  had  been  derived  from  her  eyes 
quite  as  much  as  from  the  stress  she  laid  upon 
her  words.  She  continued  to  look  at  him,  and 
if,  when  he  entered  the  house,  he  had  had  any 
latent  hope  of  prevailing  in  the  least  with  her, 
she  now  looked  it  out  of  his  heart 

44  Mother,  shall  I do  nothing  to  assist  you  ?” 

44  Nothing.” 

44  Will  you  intrust  me  with  no  confidence,  no 
charge,  no  explanation  ? Will  you  take  no  coun- 
sel with  me  ? Will  you  not  let  me  come  near 
you?” 

44  How  can  you  ask  me  ? You  separated  your- 
self from  my  affairs.  It  was  not  my  act ; it  was 
yours.  How  can  you  consistently  ask  me  such 
a question  ? You  know  that  you  left  me  to  Flint- 
winch,  and  that  he  occupies  your  place.” 

Glancing  at  Jeremiah,  Clennam  saw  in  his 
very  gaiters  that  his  attention  was  closely  di- 
rected to  them,  though  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall  scraping  his  jaw,  and  pretending  to  list- 
en to  Flora,  as  she  held  forth  in  a most  distract- 
ing manner  on  a chaos  of  subjects,  in  which 
mackarel,  and  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt  in  a swing,  had 
become  entangled  with  cockchafers  and  the  wine 
trade. 

44  A prisoner,  in  a French  jail,  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  murder,”  repeated  Mrs.  Clennam,  stead- 
ily going  over  what  her  son  had  said.  44  That 
is  all  you  know  of  him  from  a fellow-prisoner  ?” 

44  In  substance,  all.” 

44  And  was  the  fellow-prisoner  his  accomplice, 
and  a murderer,  too?  But,  of  course,  he  gives 
a better  account  of  himself ; it  is  needless  to 
ask.  This  will  supply  the  rest  of  them  here 
with  something  new  to  talk  about  and  think 
about.  Casby,  Arthur  tells  me — ” 

44 Stay,  mother ! Stay, stay!”  He  interrupted 
her,  hastily,  for  it  had  not  entered  his  imagina- 
tion that  she  would  openly  proclaim  what  he  » 
had  told  her. 

“What  now?”  she  said,  with  displeasure. 

44  What  more  ?” 

44 1 beg  you  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Casby — and 
you,  too,  Mrs.  Finching — for  one  other  moment, 
with  my  mother — ” 

He  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her  chair,  or  she 
would  otherwise  have  wheeled  it  round  with  the 
touch  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  They  were 
still  face  to  face.  She  looked  full  at  him  as  he 
ran  over  the  possibilities  of  some  result  he  had 
not  intended  and  could  not  foresee  being  influ- 
enced by  Cavalletto’s  disclosure  becoming  a mat- 
ter of  notoriety,  and  hurriedly  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  best  not  be  talked  about; 
though  perhaps  he  was  guided  by  no  more  dis- 
tinct reason  than  that  he  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  mother  would  reserve  it  to  herself  and 
her  partner. 

44  What  now  F she  said  again,  impatiently. 
“What  is  it?” 
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44  I did  not  mean,  mother,  that  yon  should  re- 
peat what  I have  communicated.  I think  you 
had  better  not  repeat  it.” 

“ Do  you  make  that  a condition  with  me  ?" 

“Well!  Yes." 

44  Observe,  then ! It  is  you  who  make  thiB  a 
secret,"  said  she,  holding  up  her  forefinger, 
“and  not  I.  It  is  you,  Arthur,  who  bring  here 
doubts  and  suspicions  and  entreaties  for  expla- 
nation, and  it  is  you,  Arthur,  who  bring  secrets 
here.  What  is  it  to  me,  do  you  think,  where 
the  man  has  been,  or  what  he  has  been  ? What 
can  it  be  to  me  ? The  whole  world  may  know 
it,  if  they  care  to  know  it ; it  is  nothing  to  me. 
Now,  let  me  go.” 

He  yielded  to  her  imperious  but  elated  look, 
and  turned  her  chair  back  to  the  place  from 
which  he  had  wheeled  it  In  doing  so  he  saw 
elation  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Flintwinch,  which 
most  assuredly  was  not  inspired  by  Flora.  This 
turning  of  his  intelligence,  and  his  whole  at- 
tempt and  design  against  himself,  did  even  more 
than  his  mother's  fixedness  and  firmness  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  utmost  efforts  with  her  were 
idle.  Nothing  remained  but  the  appeal  to  his 
old  friend  Mistress  Affery. 

But,  even  to  get  to  the  very  doubtful  and  pre- 
liminary stage  of  making  the  appeal,  seemed 
one  of  the  least  promising  of  human  undertak- 
ings. She  was  so  completely  under  the  thrall 
of  the  two  clever  ones,  was  so  systematically 
kept  in  sight  by  one  or  other  of  them,  and  was 
so  afraid  to  go  about  the  house  besides,  that 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone  ap- 
peared to  be  forestalled.  Over  and  above  that, 
Mistress  Affery  by  some  means  (it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  guess,  through  the  sharp  arguments 
of  her  liege  lord)  had  acquired  such  a lively  con- 
viction of  the  hazard  of  saying  any  thing  under 
any  circumstances,  that  she  had  remained  all 
this  time  in  a corner  guarding  herself  from  ap- 
proach with  that  symbolical  instrument  of  hers ; 
so  that,  when  a word  or  two  had  been  addressed 
to  her  by  Flora,  or  even  by  the  bottle-green  pa- 
triarch himself,  she  had  warded  off  conversation 
with  the  toasting-fork  like  a dumb  woman. 

After  several  abortive  attempts  to  get  Affery 
to  look  at  him  while  she  cleared  the  table  and 
washed  the  tea-service,  Arthur  thought  of  an  ex- 
pedient which  Flora  might  originate ; to  whom 
he  therefore  whispered,  44  Could  you  say  you 
would  like  to  go  through  the  house  ?” 

Now  poor  Flora,  being  always  in  fluctuating 
expectation  of  the  time  when  Clennam  would 
renew  his  boyhood,  and  be  madly  in  love  with 
her  again,  received  the  whisper  with  the  utmost 
delight,  not  only  as  rendered  precious  by  its 
mysterious  character,  but  as  preparing  the  way 
for  a tender  interview  in  which  he  would  declare 
the  state  of  his  affections.  She  immediately  be- 
gan to  work  out  the  hint. 

44  Ah  dear  me  the  poor  old  room,”  said  Flora, 
glancing  round,  44  looks  just  as  ever  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam I am  touched  to  see  except  for  being 
smokier  which  was  to  be  expected  with  time  and 


which  we  must  all  expect  and  reconcile  ourselves 
to  being  whether  we  like  it  or  not  as  I am  sure 
1 have  had  to  do  myself  if  not  exactly  smokier 
dreadfully  stouter  which  is  the  same  or  worse, 
to  think  of  the  days  when  papa  used  to  bring  me 
here  the  least  of  girls  a perfect  mass  of  chilblains 
to  be  stuck  upon  a chair  with  my  feet  on  the 
rails  and  stare  at  Arthur — pray  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Clennam — the  least  of  boys  in  the  frightfullest 
of  frills  and  jackets  ere  yet  Mr.  F.  appeared  a 
misty  shadow  on  the  horizon  paying  attentions 
like  the  well-known  spectre  of  some  place  in 
Germany  beginning  with  a B is  a moral  lesson 
inculcating  that  all  the  paths  in  life  are  similar 
to  the  paths  down  in  the  North  of  England  where 
they  get  the  coals  and  make  the  iron  and  things 
graveled  with  ashes !" 

Having  paid  the  tribute  of  a sigh  to  the  in- 
stability of  human  existence,  Flora  hurried  on 
with  her  purpose. 

44 Not  that  at  any  time,”  she  proceeded,  “its 
worst  enemy  could  have  said  it  was  a cheerful 
house  for  that  it  was  never  made  to  be  but  al- 
ways highly  impressive,  fond  memory  recalls  an 
occasion  in  youth  ere  yet  the  judgment  was 
mature  when  Arthur — confirmed  habit,  Mr. 
Clennam — took  me  down  into  an  unused  kitch- 
en eminent  for  mouldiness  and  proposed  to  se- 
crete me  there  for  life  and  feed  me  on  what  he 
could  hide  from  his  meals  when  he  was  not  at 
home  for  the  holidays  and  on  dry  bread  in  dis- 
grace which  at  that  halcyon  period  too  fre- 
quently occurred,  dear  me  would  it  be  incon- 
venient or  asking  too  much  to  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  revive  those  scenes  and  walk  through 
the  house  ?” 

Mrs.  Clennam,  who  responded  with  a con- 
strained grace  to  Mrs.  Finching’s  good  nature 
in  being  there  at  all,  though  her  visit  (before 
Arthur's  unexpected  arrival)  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  act  of  pure  good  nature  and  no  self-gratifi- 
cation, intimated  that  all  the  house  was  open  to 
her.  Flora  rose,  and  looked  to  Arthur  for  his 
escort.  44 Certainly,”  said  he,  aloud;  44 and 
Affery  will  light  us,  I dare  say.” 

Affery  was  excusing  herself  with  44  Don’t  ask 
nothing  of  me,  Arthur !”  when  Mr.  Flintwinch 
stopped  her  with  “Why  not?  Affery,  what’s 
the  matter  with  you,  woman  ? Why  not,  jade  ?” 
Thus  expostulated  with,  she  came  unwillingly 
out  of  her  comer,  resigned  the  toasting-fork 
into  one  of  her  husband's  hands,  and  took  £e 
candlestick  he  offered  from  the  other. 

44  Go  before,  you  fool !”  said  Jeremiah.  44  Are 
you  going  up  or  down,  Mrs.  Finching  ?” 

Flora  answered, 44  Down." 

“Then  go  before,  and  down,  you  Affery,”’ 
said  Jeremiah.  44  And  do  it  properly,  or  I’ll 
come  rolling  down  the  banisters,  and  tumbling 
over  you !" 

Affery  headed  the  exploring  party ; Jeremiah 
closed  it.  He  evidently  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  them.  Clennam  looked  back,  and  saw 
him  following,  three  stairs  behind,  in  the  cool- 
est and  most  methodical  manner.  He  ex- 
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claimed,  in  a low  voice,  “la  there  no  getting 
rid  of  him  P Flora  kindly  reassured  his  mind 
by  replying,  promptly,  “Though  not  exactly 
proper  Arthur  and  a thing  I couldn’t  think  of 
bfcre  a younger  man  and  a stranger  still  I 
don’t  mind  him  if  you  so  particularly  wish  it 
and  provided  you’ll  have  the  goodness  not  to 
take  me  too  tight/* 

Wanting  the  heart  to  explain  that  this  was 
not  at  all  what  he  meant,  Arthur  extended  his 
supi>orting  arm  round  Flora’s  figure.  “ Oh  my 
gracious  me,”  said  she,  “you  are  very  obedient 
indeed  really  and  it’s  extremely  honorable  and 
gentlemanly  in  you  I am  sure  but  still  at  the 
same  time  if  you  would  like  to  be  a little 
tighter  than  that  I shouldn’t  consider  it  intrud- 
ing/’ 

In  this  preposterous  attitude,  unspeakably  at 


variance  with  his  anxious  mind,  Clennam  de- 
scended to  the  basement  of  the  house,  finding 
that  wherever  it  became  darker  than  elsewhere. 
Flora  became  heavier,  and  that  when  the  house 
was  lightest,  she  was,  too.  Keturning  from  the 
dismal  kitchen  regions,  which  were  as  dreary 
as  they  could  be,  Mistress  Affery  passed  with 
the  light  into  his  father’s  old  room,  and  then 
into  the  ok]  dining-room,  always  passing  on  be- 
fore like  a phantom  that  was  not  to  be  over- 
taken, and  neither  turning  nor  replying  when 
he  whispered,  “Afferyl  I ivant  to  speak  to 
you !” 

In  the  dining-room  a sentimental  desire  came 
over  Flora  to  look  into  the  dragon  closet  which 
had  bo  often  swallowed  Arthur  in  the  day's  of 
his  boyhood — not  impossibly  because,  as  a rerr 
dark  closet,  it  was  a likely  place  to  be  heavy 
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in.  Arthur,  fast  subsiding  into  despair,  had 
opened  it,  when  a knock  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door. 

Mistress  Affery,  with  a suppressed  cry,  threw 
her  apron  over  her  head. 

“ What  ? You  want  another  dose !”  said  Mr. 
Flihtwincb.  “You  shall  have  it,  my  woman — 
you  shall  have  a good  one!  Oh!  You  shall 
have  a sneezer — you  shall  have  a teazer !” 

“ In  the  mean  time,  is  any  body  going  to  the 
door  ?”  said  Arthur. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  I am  going  to  the  door, 
Sir,'*  replied  the  old  man,  so  savagely  as  to  ren- 
der it  pretty  clear  that  in  a choice  of  difficul- 
ties he  felt  he  must  go,  though  he  would  have 
preferred  not  to  go.  “Stay  here  the  while, 
alL  Affery,  woman,  move  an  inch,  or  speak 
one  word  in  your  foolishness,  and  I’ll  treble 
your  dose !” 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Arthur  released 
Mrs.  Finching  with  some  difficulty,  by  reason 
of  that  lady’s  misunderstanding  his  intentions, 
and  making  her  arrangements  with  a view  to 
tightening  instead  of  slackening. 

44  Affery,  speak  to  me  now !” 

“ Don’t  touch  me,  Arthur 1”  she  cried,  shrink- 
ing from  him.  44  Don’t  come  near  me.  He’ll 
see  you.  Jeremiah  will.  Don’t !” 

44  He  can’t  see  me,”  returned  Arthur,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  “ if  I blow  the  candle 
out” 

44  He’ll  hear  you,”  cried  Affery. 

44  He  can’t  hear  me,”  returned  Arthur,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word  again,  44  if  1 draw 
you  into  this  black  closet,  and  speak  here. 
Why  do  you  hide  your  face  ?* 

44  Because  I am  afraid  of  seeing  something.” 

44  You  can’t  be  afraid  of  seeing  any  thing  in 
this  darkness,  Affery.” 

44  Yes,  I am.  Much  more  than  if  it  was 
light” 

44  What  are  you  afraid  of,  and  why  ?” 

44 1 don't  know  what ; but  I do  know  why.” 

44  Tell  me  why,  then  ?” 

44  Because  the  house  is  full  of  mysteries  and 
secrets ; because  it’s  full  of  whisperings  and 
counselings ; because  it’s  full  of  noises.  There 
never  was  such  a house  for  noises.  I shall  die 
of  ’em,  if  Jeremiah  don’t  strangle  me  first,  as  I 
expect  he  will.” 

“I  have  never  heard  any  noises  here  worth 
speaking  of.” 

44  Ah  ! But  you  would,  though,  if  you  lived 
in  the  house,  and  was  obliged  to  go  about  it  as 
I am,”  said  Affery;  44  and  you’d  feel  that  they 
was  so  well  worth  speaking  of  that  you’d  feel 
you  was  choking  through  not  being  allowed  to 
speak  of  ’em.  Here’s  Jeremiah!  You’ll  get 
me  killed.” 

44  My  good  Affery,  I solemnly  declare  to  you 
that  I can  see  the  light  of  the  open  door  on  the 
pavement  of  the  hall,  and  so  could  you  if  you 
would  uncover  your  face  and  look.” 

44 1 durstn’t  do  it,”  said  Affery,  44 1 durstn’t 
never,  Arthur.  I’m  always  blindfolded  when 


Jeremiah  ain’t  a-looking,  and  sometimes  even 
when  he  is.” 

44  He  can  not  shut  the  door  without  my  see- 
ing him,”  said  Arthur.  44  You  are  as  safe  with 
j me  as  if  he  was  fifty  miles  away.” 

(“I  wish  he  wasl”  cried  Affery.) 

44  Affery,  I want  to  know  what  is  amiss  here ; 
I want  some  light  thrown  for  me  on  the  secrets 
of  this  house.” 

“I  tell  you,  Arthur,”  she  interrupted, 44 noises 
is  the  secrets,  rustlings  and  stealings  about, 
tremblings  and  throbbings,  treads  overhead  and 
treads  underneath.” 

44  But  those  are  not  all  the  secrets  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Affeiy.  44 Don’t  ask 
me  no  more.  Your  old  sweetheart  an’t  far  off, 
and  she’s  a blabber.” 

His  old  sweetheart  being,  in  fact,  so  near  at 
hand  that  she  was  then  reclining  against  him 
in  a flutter,  at  a very  substantial  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  here  interposed  to  assure  Mistress 
Affery,  with  greater  earnestness  than  directness 
of  asseveration,  that  whatever  she  heard  should 
go  no  farther,  but  should  be  kept  inviolate,  44  if 
on  no  other  account  on  Arthur’s — sensible  of 
intruding  in  being  too  familiar,  Doyce  and 
Clennam’s.” 

44 1 make  my  imploring  appeal  to  you,  Affery, 
to  you,  one  of  the  few  agreeable  early  remem- 
brances I hare,  for  my  mother’s  sake,  for  your 
husband’s  sake,  for  my  own,  for  all  our  sake*. 
I am  sure  you  can  tell  me  something  connected 
with  the  coming  here  of  this  man  if  you  will.” 

44  Why,  then  I’ll  tell  you,  Arthur,”  returned 
Affeiy — 44  Jeremiah's  a-coming!” 

44  No,  indeed  he  is  not.  The  door  is  open, 
and  he  is  standing  outside,  talking.” 

44  I'll  tell  you,  then,”  said  Affery,  after  list- 
ening, 4 4 that  the  first  time  he  ever  come  he 
heard  the  noises  his  own  self.  4 What  the  Dev- 
il’s that  ?’  he  said  to  me.  4 1 don’t  know  what 
it  is,’  I says  to  him,  catching  hold  of  him,  4 but 
I have  heard  it  over  and  over  again.’  While  I 
says  it,  he  stands  a-looking  at  me,  all  of  a 
shake,  he  do.” 

44  Has  he  been  here  often  ?” 

44  Only  that  night  and  the  last  night.” 

44  What  did  you  see  of  him  on  the  last  night, 
after  I was  gone  ?” 

44  Them  two  clever  ones  had  him  all  to  them- 
selves. Jeremiah  come  a-dancing  at  me  side- 
ways, after  I had  let  you  out  (he  always  con^s 
a-dancing  at  me  sideways  when  he’s  going  te 
hurt  me),  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘Now,  Affery,*  he* 
said,  4 1 am  a-coming  ahind  you,  my  woman, 
and  a-going  to  run  you  up.’  So  he  took  and 
squeezed  the  back  of  my  neck  in  his  hand  till 
it  made  me  open  my  mouth,  and  then  he  push- 
ed me  before  him  to  bed,  squeezing  all  the 
way.  That’s  what  he  calls  running  me  up,  he 
do.  Oh,  he’s  a wicked  one !” 

44  And  did  you  hear  or  see  no  more,  Affeiy?” 

“ Don’t  I tell  you  I was  sent  to  bed,  Arthur? 
Here  he  is !” 

“ I assure  you  he  is  still  at  the  door.  Those 
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whisperings  and  counselings,  Affery,  that  you 
hare  spoken  of.  What  are  they?” 

“How  should  I know!  Don't  ask  me  no- 
thing about  ’em,  Arthur.  Get  away !” 

“But,  my  dear  Affery,  unless  I can  gain  some 
insight  into  this  hidden  business,  in  spite  of  your 
husband  and  in  spite  of  my  mother,  ruin  will 
come  of  it." 

“Don’t  ask  me  nothing,”  repeated  Affery. 
“ I have  been  in  a dream  for  ever  so  long.  Get 
away,  get  away !” 

“You  said  that  before,”  returned  Arthur. 
“ You  used  the  same  words  that  might,  at  the 
door,  when  I asked  you  what  was  going  on 
here.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  a dream  ?” 

“I  an’t  a-going  to  tell  you.  Get  away!  I 
shouldn’t  tell  you  if  you  was  by  yourself,  much 
less  with  your  old  sweetheart  here.” 

It  was  equally  vain  for  Arthur  to  entreat,  and 
for  Flora  to  protest.  Affery,  who  had  been 
trembling  and  struggling  the  whole  time,  turn- 
ed a deaf  ear  to  all  adjuration,  and  was  bent 
on  forcing  herself  out  of  the  closet. 

“I'd  sooner  scream  to  Jeremiah  than  say 
another  word!”  she  said.  “ I’ll  call  out  to  him, 
Arthur,  if  you  don’t  give  over  speaking  to  me. 
Now  *s  the  very  last  word  I’ll  say  afore  I call  to 
him.  If  ever  you  begin  to  get  the  better  of 
them  two  clever  ones  your  own  self  (which  you 
ought  to  it,  as  I told  you  when  you  first  come 
home,  for  you  haven’t  been  a-living  here  long 
years,  to  be  made  afeard  of  your  life  as  I have), 
then  do  you  get  the  better  of  'em  afore  my  face, 
and  then  do  you  say  to  me,  Affery,  tell  your 
dreams ! Maybe,  then  I’ll  ted  'em !” 

The  shutting  of  the  door  stopped  Arthur  from 
replying.  They  glided  into  the  places  where 
Jeremiah  had  left  them,  and  Clennam,  stepping 
forward  as  that  old  gentleman  returned,  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  accidentally  extinguished 
the  candle.  Mr.  Flintwinch  looked  on  as  he 
relighted  it  at  the  lamp  in  the  hall,  and  pre- 
served a profound  taciturnity  respecting  the  per- 
son who  had  been  holding  him  in  conversation. 
Perhaps  his  irascibility  demanded  compensa- 
tion for  some  tediousness  that  the  visitor  had 
expended  on  him ; but,  however  that  was,  he 
took  such  umbrage  at  seeing  his  wife  with  her 
apron  over  her  head,  that  he  charged  at  her, 
and  taking  her  vailed  nose  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  appeared  to  throw  the  whole  screw- 
pQKrer  of  his  person  into  the  wring  he  gave  it. 

Flora,  now  permanently  heavy,  did  not  re- 
lease Clennam  from  the  survey  of  the  house 
until  it  had  extended  even  to  his  old  garret 
bedchamber.  His  thoughts  were  otherwise  oc- 
cupied than  with  the  tour  of  inspection.  Yet 
he  took  particular  notice  at  the  time,  as  he  aft- 
erward had  occasion  to  remember,  that  the  air- 
less smell  of  the  place  was  very  oppressive,  that 
it  was  very  dusty,  and  that  there  was  some  re- 
sistance to  the  opening  of  a room  door,  which 
occasioned  Affery  to  cry  out  that  somebody  was 
hiding  inside,  and  to  continue  to  believe  so, 
though  somebody  was  sought  and  not  discover- 


ed. When  they  at  last  returned  to  his  mother’s 
room  they  found  her  shading  her  face  with 
her  muffled  hand,  and  talking  in  a low  voice  to 
the  Patriarch  as  he  stood  before  the  fire ; whose 
blue  eyes,  polished  head,  and  silken  locks,  turn- 
ing. toward  them  as  they  came  in,  imparted  an 
inestimable  value  and  inexhaustible  love  of  his 
species  to  his  remark : 

“ So  you  have  been  seeing  the  premises,  see- 
ing the  premises — premises — seeing  the  prem- 
ises.” 

It  was  not  in  itself  a jewel  of  benevolence  or 
wisdom,  yet  he  made  it  an  exemplar  of  both  that 
one  would  have  liked  to  have  a copy  of. 


CHAPTER  LX.— THE  EVENING  OF  A LONG  DAY. 

That  illustrious  man  and  great  national  orna- 
ment, Mr.  Merdle,  continued  his  shining  course. 
It  began  to  be  widely  understood  that  one  who 
had  done  society  the  admirable  service  of  mak- 
ing so  much  money  out  of  it,  could  not  suffice 
to  remain  a commoner.  A baronetcy  was  spo- 
ken of  with  confidence ; & peerage  was  frequently 
mentioned.  Rumor  had  it  that  Mr.  Merdle  had 
set  his  golden  face  against  a baronetcy  ; that  he 
had  plainly  intimated  to  Lord  Decimus  that  a 
baronetcy  was  not  enough  for  him ; that  he  had 
said,  44  No : a Peerage,  or  plain  Merdle.”  This 
was  reported  to  have  plunged  Lord  Decimus  as 
nigh  to  his  noble  chin  in  a slough  of  doubts  as 
could  be  the  case  witli  so  lofty  a personage.  For 
the  Barnacles,  as  a group  of  themselves  in  crea- 
tion, had  an  idea  that  such  distinctions  belonged 
to  them ; and  that  when  a soldier,  sailor,  or  law- 
yer, became  ennobled,  they  let  him  in,  as  it  were, 
by  an  act  of  condescension,  at  the  family  door, 
and  immediately  shut  it  again.  Not  only  (said 
Rumor)  had  the  troubled  Decimus  his  own  he- 
reditary part  in  the  impression,  but  he  also  knew 
of  several  Barnacle  claims  already  on  the  file, 
which  came  into  collision  with  that  of  the  mas- 
ter spirit.  Right  or  wrong,  Rumor  was  very 
busy ; and  Lord  Decimus,  while  he  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  in  stately  excogitation  of  the 
difficulty,  lent  her  some  countenance,  by  taking, 
on  several  public  occasions,  one  of  those  ele- 
phantine trots  of  his  through  a wilderness  of 
over-grown  sentences,  waving  Mr.  Merdle  about 
on  his  trunk  as  Gigantic  Enterprise,  the  Wealth 
of  England,  Elasticity,  Credit,  Capital,  Prosper- 
ity, and  all  manner  of  blessings. 

So  quietly  did  the  mowing  of  the  old  scythe 
go  on,  that  fully  three  months  had  passed  unno- 
ticed since  two  English  brothers  had  been  laid  in 
one  tomb  in  the  strangers’  cemetery  at  Rome. 
Mr.  and  MrB.  Sparkler  were  established  in  their 
own  house — a little  mansion,  rather  of  the  Titc 
Barnacle  class— quite  a triumph  of  inconven- 
ience, with  a perpetual  smell  in  it  of  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday's  soup  and  coach-horses,  but  ex- 
tremely dear,  as  being  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  this  enviable  abode  (and 
envied  it  really  was  by  many  people)  Mrs.  Spark- 
ler had  intended  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  de- 
molition of  the  Bosom,  when  active  hostilities 
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had  been  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  the  Cou- 
rier with  his  tidings  of  death.  Mrs.  Sparkler, 
who  was  not  unfeeling,  had  received  them  with 
a violent  burst  of  grief  which  had  lasted  twelve 
hours ; after  which  she  had  arisen  to  see  about 
her  mourning,  and  to  take  every  precaution  that 
could  insure  its  being  as  becoming  as  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle’s.  A gloom  was  then  cast  over  more  than 
one  distinguished  family  (according  to  the  po- 
litest sources  of  intelligence),  and  the  Courier 
went  back  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparkler  had  been  dining  alone 
with  their  gloom  cast  over  them,  and  Mrs.  Spark- 
ler reclined  on  a drawing-room  sofa.  It  was  a 
hot  summer  Sunday  evening.  The  residence  in 
the  centre  of  the  habitable  globe,  at  all  times 
stuffed  and  close  as  if  it  had  an  unenviable  cold 
in  its  head,  was  that  evening  particularly  sti- 
lling. The  bells  of  the  churches  had  done  their 
worst  in  the  way  of  clanging  and  twanging 
among  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  streets,  and  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  churches  had  ceased  to 
be  yellow  in  the  gray  dusk,  and  had  died  out 
opaque  black.  Mrs.  Sparkler,  lying  on  her  sofa 
looking  through  an  open  window  at  the  opposite 
side  of  a narrow  street,  over  boxes  of  migno- 
nette and  flowers,  w'as  tired  of  the  view.  Mrs. 
Sparkler,  looking  at  another  window,  where  her 
husband  stood  in  the  balcony,  was  tired  of  the 
new.  Mrs.  Sparkler,  looking  at  herself  in  her 
mourning,  was  even  tired  of  that  view ; though, 
naturally  not  so  tired  of  that  as  of  the  other 
two. 

“ It’s  like  lying  in  a well,”  said  Mrs.  Sparkler, 
changing  her  position,  fretfully.  44  Dear  me, 
Edmund,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  why  don’t 
you  say  it  ?” 

Mr.  Sparkler  might  have  replied  with  ingenu- 
ousness, 44  My  life,  I have  nothing  to  say.”  But 
as  the  repartee  did  not  occur  to  him,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  coming  in  from  the  balcony  and 
standing  at  the  side  of  his  wife’s  couch. 

44  Good  gracious,  Edmund !”  said  Mrs.  Spark- 
ler, more  fretfully  still  t 4 4 you  are  absolutely  put- 
ting mignonette  up  your  nose  1 Fray  don’t  1” 

Mr.  Sparkler,  in  absence  of  mind — perhaps  a 
more  literal  absence  of  mind  than  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  the  phrase — had  so  smelt  at  a sprig 
in  his  hand  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  offense 
in  question.  He  smiled,  said,  44  I ask  your  par- 
don, my  dear,”  threw  it  out  of  window,  and 
came  back  again. 

“ You  make  my  head  ache  by  remaining  in 
that  position,  Edmund,”  said  Mrs.  Sparkler,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  him,  after  another  minute ; 44  you 
look  so  aggravatingly  large  by  this  light.  Do 
sit  down.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler, 
and  took  a chair  on  the  same  spot. 

“ If  1 didn’t  know  this  was  the  end  of  July,” 
said  Fanny,  yawning  in  a dreamy  manner,  44 1 
should  have  felt  certain  it  was  the  longest  day. 
I never  did  experience  such  a day.” 

44  Is  this  your  fan,  my  love  ?”  asked  Mr.  Spik- 
ier, picking  up  one,  and  presenting  it. 


44  Edmund,”  returned  his  wife  more  wearily 
yet,  44  don’t  ask  weak  questions,  I entreat  you 
not.  Whose  can  it  be  bat  mine  ?” 

44  Yes,  I thought  it  was  yours,”  said  Mr. 
Sparkler. 

44  Then  you  shouldn’t  ask,”  retorted  Fanny. 
After  a little  while  she  turned  on  her  sofa  and 
exclaimed,  44  Dear  me,  dear  me,  there  never 
was  such  a long  day  as  this !”  After  another 
little  while  she  got  up  slowly,  walked  about, 
and  came  back  again. 

44  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  flashing  with 
an  original  conception,  44 1 think  you  must  have 
got  the  fidgets.” 

44 Oh!  Fidgets!”  repeated  Mrs.  Sparkler. 
“Don’t!” 

44  My  adorable  girl,”  urged  Mr.  Sparkler, 44  try 
your  aromatic  vinegar.  I have  often  seen  my 
mother  try  it,  and  it  seemingly  refreshed  her. 
And  she  is,  as  I believe  you  are  aware,  a re- 
markably fine  woman  with  no  non — ” 

“Good  Gracious!”  exclaimed  Fanny,  start- 
ing up  again,  44 it’s  beyond  all  patience!  This 
is  the  most  wearisome  day  that  ever  did  dawn 
upon  the  world,  I am  certain !” 

Mr.  Sparkler  looked  meekly  after  her  as  she 
lounged  about  the  room,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
a little  frightened.  When  she  had  tossed  a few 
trifles  about,  and  had  looked  down  into  the  dark- 
ening street  out  of  all  the  three  windows,  she 
returned  to  her  sofa,  and  threw  herself  among 
its  pillows. 

44  Now,  Edmund,  come  here ! Come  a little 
nearer,  because  I want  to  be  Able  to  touch  you 
with  my  fan,  that  I may  impress  you  very  much 
with  what  I am  going  to  say.  That  will  do. 
Quite  close  enough.  Oh,  you  do  look  so  big!” 

Mr.  Sparkler  apologized  for  the  circumstance, 
pleaded  that  he  couldn’t  help  it,  and  said  that 
“our  fellows,”  without  more  particularly  indi- 
cating whose  fellows,  used  to  call  him  by  the 
name  of  Quinbus  Flartrin,  Junior,  or  the  Young 
Man  Mountain. 

44  You  ought  to  have  told  me  so  before,”  said 
Fanny. 

“My  dear,”  returned  Mr.  Sparkler,  rather 
gratified,  44 1 didn’t  know  it  would  interest  you, 
or  I would  have  made  a point  of  telling  you.” 

“There!  For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  talk,” 
said  Fanny ; 44 1 want  to  talk  myself.  Edmund, 
we  really  must  not  be  alone  any  more.  I must 
take  such  precautions  as  will  prevent  my  being 
ever  again  reduced  to  the  state  of  dreadful  de- 
pression in  which  I am  this  evening.” 

44  My  dear,”  answered  Mr.  Sparkler ; 44  being, 
as  you  are  well  known  to  be,  a remarkably  fine 
woman,  with  no—” 

“ Oh,  good  gracious  I”  cried  Fanny. 

Mr.  Sparkler  was  so  discomposed  by  the  en- 
ergy of  this  exclamation,  accompanied  with  a 
flouncing  up  from  the  sofa  and  a flouncing  down 
again,  that  a minute  or  two  elapsed  before  he 
felt  himself  equal  to  saying,  in  explanation : 

44 1 mean,  my  dear,  that  every  body  knows 
you  are  calculated  to  shine  in  society.” 
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“Calculated  to  shine  in  society,”  retorted 
Fanny,  with  great  irritability  and  impatience ; 
“ yes,  indeed ! And  then  what  happens  ? I no 
sooner  recover,  in  a visitiug  point  of  view,  the 
shock  of  poor  dear  papa’s  death,  and  my  poor 
uncle’s — though  I do  not  disguise  from  myself 
that  the  last  was  a happy  release ; for,  if  you 
are  not  presentable,  you  had  much  better  die — ” 

“ You  are  not  referring  to  me,  my  love,  I 
hope?”  Mr.  Sparkler  humbly  interrupted. 

“Edmund,  Edmund,  you  would  wear  out  a 
Saint  Am  I not  expressly  speaking  of  my  poor 
uncle?” 

“You  looked  with  so  much  expression  at 
myself,  my  dear  girl,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  “ that 
I felt  a little  uncomfortable.  Thank  you,  my 
love.” 

“Now  you  have  put  me  out,”  observed  Fan- 
ny, with  a toss  of  her  fan,  “ and  I had  better  go 
to  bed.” 

“Don’t  do  that,  my  love,”  urged  Mr.  Sparkler. 
“Take  time.” 

Fanny  took  a good  deal  of  time : lying  back 
with  her  eyes  shut,  and  her  eyebrows  raised 
with  a hopeless  expression,  as  if  she  had  utterly 
given  up  all  terrestrial  affairs.  At  length,  with- 
out the  slightest  notice,  she  opened  her  eyes 
again,  and  recommenced  in  a short,  sharp  man- 
ner. 

“ What  happens  then,  I ask  ? What  happens  ? 
Why,  I find  myself,  at  the  veiy  period  when  I 
might  shine  most  in  society,  and  should  most 
like  for  very  momentous  reasons  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety— I find  myself  to  a certain  extent  disqual- 
ified for  going  into  society.  It’s  too  bad,  re- 
ally !”  1 

“ My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  “I  don’t  think 
it  need  keep  you  at  home.” 

“ Edmund,  you  ridiculous  creature,”  returned 
Fanny,  with  great  indignation  ; do  you  suppose 
that  a woman  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  not 
wholly  devoid  of  personal  attractions,  can  put 
herself,  at  such  a time,  in  competition  as  to  fig- 
ure with  a woman  in  every  other  way  her  infe- 
rior ? If  you  do  suppose  such  a thing,  your  fol- 
ly is  boundless.” 

Mr.  Sparkler  submitted  that  he  had  thought 
“ it  might  be  got  over.” 

“ Got  over  1”  repeated  Fanny,  with  immeasur- 
able scorn. 

“For  a time,”  Mr.  Sparkler  submitted. 

Honoring  the  last  feeble  suggestion  with  no 
notice,  Mrs.  Sparkler  declared  with  bitterness 
that  it  really  was  too  bad,  and  that  positively 
it  was  enough  to  make  one  wish  one  was 
dead! 

“ However,”  she  said,  when  she  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  from  her  sense  of  personal 
ill-usage,  “provoking  as  it  is,  and  cruel  as  it 
seems,  I suppose  it  must  be  submitted  to.” 

“ Especially  as  it  was  to  be  expected,”  said 
Mr.  Sparkler. 

“Edmund,”  returned  his  wife,  “if  you  have 
nothing  more  becoming  to  do  than  to  attempt 
to  insult  the  woman  who  has  honored  you  with 


her  hand,  when  she  finds  herself  in  adversity, 
I think  you  had  better  go  to  bed !” 

Mr.  Sparkler  was  much  afHicted  by  the  charge, 
and  offered  a most  tender  and  earnest  apology. 
HiB  apology  was  accepted,  but  Mrs.  Sparkler  re- 
quested him  to  go  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
sofa  and  sit  in  the  window-curtain,  to  tone  him- 
self down. 

“ Now,  Edmund,”  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
fan,  and  touching  him  with  it  at  arm’s  length, 
“what  I was  going  to  say  to  you  when  you  be- 
gan as  usual  to  prose  and  worry,  is,  that  I shall 
guard  against  our  being  alone  any  more,  and 
that  when  circumstances  prevent  my  going  out 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  1 must  arrange  to  have 
some  people  or  other  always  here ; for  I really 
can  not  and  will  not  have  another  such  day  as 
this  has  been.” 

Mr.  Sparkler’s  sentiments  as  to  the  plan  were, 
in  brief,  that  it  had  no  nonsense  about  it.  He 
added,  “ And  besides,  you  know  it’s  likely  that 
you’ll  soon  have  your  sister — ” 

“Dearest  Amy,  yes!”  cried  Mrs.  Sparkler, 
with  a sigh  of  affection.  “ Darling  little  thing! 
Not,  however,  that  Amy  would  do  here  alone.” 

Mr.  Sparkler  was  going  to  say  “No?”  inter- 
rogatively. But  he  saw  his  danger,  and  said  it 
assentingly.  “No.  Oh  dear  no ; she  wouldn’t 
do  here  alone.” 

“ No,  Edmund.  For,  not  only  are  the  virtues 
of  the  precious  child  of  that  still  character  that 
they  require  a contrast — require  life  and  move- 
ment around  them,  to  bring  them  out  in  their 
right  colors  and  make  one  love  them  of  all  things 
— but  she  will  require  to  be  roused,  on  more  ac- 
counts than  one.” 

“That’s  it!”  said  Mr.  Sparkler.  “Roused.” 

“ Pray  don’t,  Edmund ! Your  habit  of  inter- 
rupting without  having  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  to  say,  distracts  one.  You  must  be  bro- 
ken of  it.  Speaking  of  Amy;  my  poor  little 
pet  was  devotedly  attached  to  poor  papa,  and 
no  doubt  will  have  lamented  his  loss  exceed- 
ingly, and  grieved  very  much.  I have  done  so 
myself.  I have  felt  it  dreadfully.  But  Amy 
will  no  doubt  have  felt  it  even  more,  from  hav- 
ing been  on  the  spot  the  whole  time,  and  having 
been  with  poor  dear  papa  at  the  last:  which  I 
unhappily  was  not.” 

Here  Fanny  stopped  to  weep,  and  to  say, 
“ Dear,  dear,  beloved  papa ! How  truly  gen- 
tlemanly he  was!  What  a contrast  to  poor 
uncle !” 

“ From  the  effects  of  that  trying  time,”  she 
pursued,  “ my  good  little  Mouse  will  have  to  be 
roused.  Also,  from  the  effects  of  this  long  at- 
tendance upon  Edward  in  his  illness;  an  at- 
tendance which  is  not  yet  over,  which  may  even 
go  on  for  some  time  longer,  and  which  in  the 
meanwhile  unsettles  ns  all,  by  keeping  poor  dear 
papa’s  affairs  from  being  wound  up.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  papers  with  his  agents  here, 
being  all  sealed  up  and  locked  up,  as  he  left 
them  when  he  providentially  came  to  England, 
the  affairs  are  in  that  state  of  order  that  they 
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can  wait  until  Tip — our  childish  name  for  my 
brother  Edward — recovers  his  health  in  Sicily, 
sufficiently  to  come  over,  and  administer,  or 
execute,  or  whatever  it  is. 

“ He  couldn’t  have  a better  nurse  to  bring  him 
round,”  Mr.  Sparkler  made  bold  to  opine.  * 

“For  a wonder,  I can  agree  with  you,”  re- 
turned his  wife,  languidly  turning  her  eyelids  a 
little  in  his  direction  (she  held  forth,  in  general, 
as  if  to  the  drawing-room  furniture),  “ and  can 
adopt  your  words.  He  couldn’t  have  a better 
nurse  to  bring  him  round.  There  are  times 
when  my  dear  child  is  a little  wearing  to  an 
active  mind ; but,  as  a nurse,  she  is  Perfection. 
#Best  of  Amys !” 

Mr.  Sparkier,  growing  rash  on  his  late  suc- 
cess, observed  that  Edward  had  had,  biggodd,  a 
long  bout  of  it,  my  dear  girl. 

“If  Bout,  Edmund,”  returned  Mrs.  Sparkler, 
“ is  the  slang  term  for  indisposition,  he  has.  If 
it  is  not,  I am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
barbarous  language  you  address  to  Edward's  sis- 
ter. That  he  contracted  Malaria  Fever  some- 
where: either  by  traveling  day  and  night  to 
Rome,  where,  after  all,  he  arrived  too  late  to 
see  poor  dear  papa  before  his  death : or  under 
some  other  unwholesome  circumstances : is  in- 
dubitable, if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Likewise, 
that  his  extremely  careless  life  has  made  him  a 
very  bad  subject  for  it  indeed.” 

Mr.  Sparkler  considered  it  a parallel  case  to 
that  of  some  of  our  fellows  in  the  West  Indies 
with  Yellow  Jack.  Mrs.  Sparkler  closed  her 
eyes  again,  and  refused  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  our  fellows,  of  the  West  Indies,  or  of 
Yellow  Jack. 

“ So,  Amy,”  she  pursued  when  Bhe  reopened 
her  eyelids,  “will  require  to  be  roused  from 
the  effects  of  many  tedious  and  anxious  weeks. 
And  lastly,  she  will  require  to  be  roused  from  a 
low  tendency  which  I know  very  well  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Don't  ask  me  what 
it  is,  Edmund,  because  I must  decline  to  tell 
yon.” 

“I  am  not  going  to,  my  dear,”  said  Mr. 
Sparkler. 

“ I shall  thus  have  much  improvement  to  effect 
in  my  sweet  child,”  Mrs.  Sparkler  continued, 
“and  can  not  have  her  near  me  too  soon. 
Amiable  and  dear  little  Twoshoes!  As  to  the 
settlement  of  poor  papa’s  affairs,  my  interest  in 
that  is  not  very  selfish.  Papa  behaved  very 
generously  to  me  when  I was  married,  and  I 
have  little  or  nothing  to  expect.  Provided  he 
has  made  no  will  that  can  come  into  force,  leav- 
ing a legacy  to  Mrs.  General,  I am  contented. 
Dear  papa,  poor  papa !” 

She  wept  again,  but  Mrs.  General  was  the 
best  of  restoratives.  The  name  soon  stimulated 
her  to  dry  her  eyes  and  say : 

“ It  is  a highly  encouraging  circumstance  in 
Edward’s  illness,  I am  thankful  to  think,  and 
gives  one  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  sense 
not  being  impaired,  or  his  proper  spirit  weak- 
ened—down  to  the  time  of  poor  dear  papa’s 


death  at  least — that  he  paid  off  Mrs.  General 
instantly,  and  sent  her  out  of  the  house.  I ap- 
plaud him  for  it.  I could  forgive  him  a great 
deal,  for  doing  with  such  promptitude  so  exactly 
what  I would  have  done  myself!” 

Mrs.  Sparkler  was  in  the  full  glow  of  her 
gratification,  when  a double  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  A very  odd  knock.  Low,  as  if  to 
avoid  making  a noise  and  attracting  attention. 
Long,  as  if  the  person  knocking  were  pre-occu- 
pied  in  mind,  and  forgot  to  leave  off. 

“ Halloa !”  said  Mr.  Sparkler.  « Who’s  this !” 

“ Not  Amy  and  Edward,  without  notice  and 
without  a carriage !”  said  Mrs.  Sparkler.  “ Look 
out.” 

The  room  was  dark,  but  the  street  was  light- 
er, because  of  its  lamps.  Mr.  Sparkler’s  head 
peeping  over  the  balcony  looked  so  very  bulky 
and  heavy  that  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  over- 
balancing him  and  flattening  the  unknown  be- 
low. 

“It’s  one  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Sparkler.  “I 
can't  see  who — stop  though !” 

On  this  second  thought  he  went  out  into  the 
balcony  again  and  had  another  look.  He  came 
back  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  announced 
that  he  believed  he  had  identified  “ his  govern- 
or’s tile.”  He  was  not  mistaken,  for  his  gov- 
ernor, tile  in  hand,  was  introduced  immediately 
afterward. 

“ Candles !”  said  Mrs.  Sparkler,  with  a word 
of  excuse  for  the  darkness. 

“ It’s  light  enough  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Merdle. 

When  the  candles  were  brought  in,  Mr.  Mer- 
dle was  standing  behind  the  door,  picking  his 
lips.  “ I thought  I*d  give  you  a call,”  said  he. 
“ I am  rather  particularly  occupied  just  now ; 
and  as  I happened  to  be  out  for  a stroll,  I 
thought  Td  give  you  a call.” 

As  he  was  in  dinner  dress,  Fanny  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  dining  ? 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  “ I haven’t  been 
dining  any  where,  particularly.” 

“ Of  course,  you  have  dined?”  said  Fanny. 

“ Why — no,  I haven’t  dined,”  said  Mr.  Mer- 
dle. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  yellow  forehead, 
and  considered,  as  if  he  were  not  sure  about  it. 
Some  thing  to  eat,  was  proposed.  “ No,  thank 
you,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  “ I don’t  feel  inclined 
for  it.  I was  to  have  dined  out  along  with 
Mrs.  Merdle.  But  as  I didn’t  feel  inclined  for 
dinner,  I let  Mrs..  Merdle  go  by  herself,  just  as 
we  were  getting  into  the  carriage,  and  thought 
Td  take  a stroll  instead.” 

Would  he  have  tea  or  coffee  ? “ No,  thank 
you,”  said  Mr.  Merdle.  “I  looked  in  at  the 
Club,  and  got  a bottle  of  wine.” 

At  this  period  of  his  visit,  Mr.  Merdle  took 
the  chair  which  Edmund  Sparkler  had  offered 
him,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  been  pushing 
slowly  before  him  by  the  back,  like  a dull  man 
with  a pair  of  skates  on  for  the  first  time,  who 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  start.  He  now 
put  his  hat  upon  another  chair  beside  him,  and 
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41  Aye,  indeed?  Quite  a coincidence,*’  said 
Mr.  Merdle. 

Fanny  did  not  see  that ; but  felt  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  continue  talking.  44 1 was  saying,” 
she  therefore  pursued,  44  that  my  brother’s  ill- 
ness has  occasioned  a delay  in  examining  and 
arranging  papa’s  property.” 

44  Yea,*  ‘ said  Mr.  Merdle;  “yes,  there  has 
been  a delay*” 

44  Not  that  it  is  of  consequence,”  said  Faunr. 

44  Not,”  assented  Mr.  Merdle,  utter  having  ex- 
amined the  cornice  of  all  that  part  of  the  room 
which  was  within  hia  range  ; 41  not  that  it  is  of 
any  consequence.” 

44  My  only  anxiety  is,”  said  Fanny,  44  that 
Mrs.  General  should  not  get  any  ihing.” 

14  She.  won’t  get  any  thing,”  said  Mr.  Merdle. 

Fanny  was  delighted  to  hear  him  express  the 
opinion.  Mr.  Merdle,  after  taking  another  gate 
into  the  depths  of  his  hat,  as  if  he  thought  he 
saw  some  thing  at  the  bottom,  rubbed  his  hair, 
and  slowly  appended  to  his  lost  remark  the  con- 
firmatory words,  44  Oh  dear  no.  No.  Not  she. 
Not  likely.” 

As  the  topic  seemed  exhausted,  and  Mt.  Mer- 
dlc  too,  Fanny  inquired  if  ho  were  going  to  take 
up  Mrs.  Merdle  and  the  carriage  in  his  way 
home  ? 

44 No,”  he  answered;  44 1 shall  go  by  the 


looking  down  into  it  as  if  it  were  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  said  again,  14  You  see,  I thought  I’d 
give  you  a call.” 

44  Flattering  to  us,”  said  Fanny,  “ for  you  are 
not  a calling  man.” 

44  N — no,”  returned  Mr.  Merdle,  who  was  by 
this  time  taking  himself  into  custody  under  both 
coat-sleeves.  44  No,  I am  not  in  general  a call- 
ing man.” 

“You  have  too  much  to  do,  for  that,”  said 
Fanny.  4»  Having  so  much  to  do,  Mr.  Merdle, 
loss  of  appetite  is  a serious  thing  with  you,  and 
you  must  have  it  seen  to.  You  must  not  be 


44  Oh!  1 am  very  well,”  replied  Mr.  Merdle, 
after  deliberating  about  it.  44 1 am  as  well  ns  I 
usually  am.  I am  Well  enough.  I am  as  well 
us  I want  to  Iks.” 

The  master-mind  of  the  age,  true  to  its  char- 
acteristic of  being  at  all  times  a mind  that  had 
as  little  as  possible  to  my  for  itself,  and  great 
difficulty  in  saying  it,  became  mute  again. 
Mr*.  Sparkler,  of  whom  it  may  l»e  remarked 
by  poetical  adoption,  that  nothing  lived  in  the 
drawing-room  ?twixt  her  and  silence,  began  to 
wonder  how  long  the  master-mind  meant  to 
stay. 

44 1 was  speaking  of  j*>or  papa  when  you  came 
iu,  Sir.” 
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shortest  way,  and  leave  Mrs.  Merdle  to—’*  here 
he  looked  all  over  the  palms  of  both  his  hands, 
as  if  he  were  teUipg  his  own  fortune — 44  to  take 
care  of  herself.  I dare  say  she’ll  manage  to  do 
it.” 

44  Probably,”  BAid  Fanny. 

There  was  then  a long  silence ; daring  which, 
Mrs.  Sparkler,  lying  back  on  her  sofa  again, 
shut  her  eyes  and  raised  her  eyebrows  in  her 
former  retirement  from  mundane  affairs. 

44  But,  however,”  said  Mr.  Merdle,  suddenly, 
44 1 am  equally  detaining  you  and  myself.  I 
thought  I’d  give  you  a call.” 

44  Charmed,  I am  sure,”  said  Fanny. 

44  So  I am  off,”  added  Mr.  Merdle,  getting  up. 
44  Could  you  lend  me  a penknife  ?” 

It  was  an  odd  thing,  Fanny  smilingly  ob- 
served, for  her  who  could  seldom  prevail  upon 
herself  even  to  write  a letter,  to  lend  to  a man 
of  such  vast  business  as  Mr.  Merdle.  “Isn’t 
it?”  Mr.  Merdle  acquiesced;  4 4 but  I shall 
want  one  to-night ; and  I know  you  have  got 
several  little  wedding  keepsakes  about,  with 
scissors  and  tweezers,  and  such  things  in  them. 
You  shall  have  it  back  to-morrow.” 

44  Edmund,”  said  Mrs.  Sparkler, 44  open  (now, 
very  carefully,  if  you  please)  the  mother  of 
pearl  box  on  my  little  table  there,  and  give  Mr. 
Merdle  the  mother  of  pearl  penknife.” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Merdle ; 44  but  if  you 
have  got  one  with  a darker  handle,  I should 
prefer  one  with  a darker  handle.” 

44  Tortoise-shell  ?” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Merdle;  44 yes.  I 
should  prefer  tortoise-shell.” 

Edmund  accordingly  received  instructions  to 
open  the  tortoise-shell  box,  and  give  Mr.  Mer- 
dle the  tortoise-shell  knife.  On  his  doing  so,  his 
wife  said  to  the  master-spirit,  graciously : 

44 1 will  forgive  you  if  you  ink  it.” 

44 1 won’t  ink  it,”  said  Mr.  Merdle. 

The  illustrious  visitor  then  put  out  his  coat- 
cuff,  and  for  a moment  entombed  Mrs.  Sparkler’s 
hand : wrist,  bracelet,  and  all.  Where  his  own 
hand  shrunk  to  was  not  made  manifest,  but  it 
was  as  remote  from  Mrs.  Sparkler’s  sense  of 
touch  as  if  he  had  been  a highly  meritorious 
Chelsea  Veteran  or  Greenwich  Pensioner. 

Thoroughly  convinced,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  that  it  was  the  longest  day  that  ever  did 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that  there  never 
was  a woman,  not  wholly  devoid  of  personal  at- 
tractions, so  worn  out  by  idiotic  and  lumpish 
people,  Fanny  passed  into  the  balcony  for  a 
breath  of  air.  Waters  of  vexation  filled  her 
eyes;  and  they  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
famous  Mr.  Merdle,  in  going  down  the  street, 
appear  to  leap,  and  waltz,  and  gyrate,  as  if  he 
were  possessed  by  devils. 


CHAPTER  LXI. — THE  CHIEF  BUTLER  RESIGNS 
THE  SEALS  OF  OFFICE. 

The  dinner-party  was  at  the  great  Physician’s. 
Bar  was  there,  and  in  full  force.  Ferdinand 
Barnacle  was  there,  and  in  hi9  most  engaging 


state.  Few  ways  of  life  were  hidden  from  Phy- 
sician, and  he  was  offcener  in  its  darkest  places 
than  even  Bishop  himself.  There  were  brilliant 
ladies  about  London  who  perfectly  doted  on 
him,  my  dear,  as  the  most  charming  creature 
and  the  most  delightful  person,  who  would  have 
been  horrified  to  find  themselves  so  close  to  him 
if  they  could  have  known  on  what  sights  those 
thoughtful  eyes  of  his  had  rested  within  an  hour 
or  two,  and  near  to  whose  beds  and  under  what 
roofs  his  composed  figure  had  6tood.  But  Phy- 
sician was  a quiet  man,  who  performed  neither 
on  his  own  trumpet,  nor  on  the  trumpets  of  other 
people.  Many  wonderful  things  did  he  see  and 
hear,  and  much  irreconcilable  moral  contradic- 
tion did  he  pass  his  life  among ; yet  his  equality 
of  compassion  was  no  more  disturbed  than  the 
Divine  Master’s  of  all  healing  was.  He  went, 
like  the  rain,  among  the  just  and  unjust,  do- 
ing all  the  good  he  could,  and  neither  proclaim- 
ing it  in  the  synagogues  nor  at  the  corners  of 
streets. 

As  no  man  of  large  experience  of  humanity, 
however  quietly  carried  it  may  be,  can  fail  to  be 
invested  with  an  interest  peculiar  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  knowledge,  Physician  was  an  at- 
tractive man.  Even  the  daintier  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  had  no  idea  of  his  secret,  and  who 
would  have  been  startled  out  of  more  wits  than 
they  had,  by  the  monstrous  impropriety  of  his 
proposing  to  them  44  Come  and  see  what  I see  P 
confessed  his  attraction.  Where  he  was,  some- 
thing real  was.  And  half  a grain  of  reality,  like 
the  smallest  portion  of  some  other  scarce  natu- 
ral productions,  will  flavor  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  diluent. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  Physician’s 
little  dinners  always  presented  people  in  their 
least  conventional  lights.  The  guests  said  to 
themselves,  whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or 
no,  44  Here  is  a man  who  really  has  an  acquaint- 
ance with  us  as  we  are,  who  is  admitted  to  some 
of  us  every  day  with  our  wigs  and  paint  off,  who 
hears  the  wanderings  of  our  minds,  and  sees  the 
undisguised  expression  of  our  faces,  when  both 
are  past  our  control — we  may  as  well  make  an 
approach  to  reality  with  him,  for  the  man  ha< 
got  the  better  of  us  and  is  too  strong  for  us.” 
Therefore  Physician’s  guests  came  out  so  sur- 
prisingly at  his  round  table  that  they  were  al- 
most natural. 

Bar’s  knowledge  of  that  agglomeration  of  ju- 
rymen which  is  called  humanity,  was  as  sharp 
as  a razor ; yet  a razor  is  not  a convenient  in- 
strument except  for  close-shaving,  and  Physi- 
cian’s plain,  bright  scalpel,  though  far  less  keen, 
was  adaptable  to  far  wider  purposes.  Bar  knew' 
all  about  the  gullibility  and  knavery  of  people, 
but  Physician  could  have  given  him  a better  in- 
sight into  their  tendernesses  and  affections,  in 
one  week  of  his  rounds,  than  Westminster  Hall 
and  all  the  circuits  put  together  in  threescore 
years  and  ten.  Bar  always  had  a suspicion  of 
this,  and  perhaps  was  glad  to  encourage  it  (for 
if  the  world  were  really  a great  Law  Court  one 
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would  think  that  the  last  day  of  Term  could  not 
too  soon  arrive),  and  so  he  liked  and  respected 
Physician  quite  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of 
man  did. 

Mr.  Merdle’s  default  left  a Banquo’s  chair  at 
the  table ; but  if  he  had  been  there,  he  would 
have  merely  made  the  difference  of  Banquo  in 
it,  and  consequently  he  was  not  much  missed. 
Bar,  who  picked  up  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
about  Westminster  Hall,  much  as  a raven  would 
have  done  if  he  had  passed  as  much  of  his  time 
there,  had  been  picking  up  a good  many  straws 
lately,  and  tossing  them  about  to  see  which  way 
the  Merdle  wind  blew.  He  now  had  a little 
talk  on  the  subject  with  Mrs.  Merdle  herself; 
sliding  up  to  that  lady,  of  course,  with  the  dou- 
ble eye-glass  and  the  jury  droop. 

44  A certain  bird,”  said  Bar — and  he  looked  as 
if  it  could  have  been  no  other  bird  than  a mag- 
pie—“has  been  whispering  among  us  lawyers 
lately,  that  there  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
titled  personages  of  this  realm.” 

“Really?”  said  Mrs.  Merdle. 

“Yes,”  said  Bar.  “Has  not  the  bird  been 
whispering  in  very  different  ears  from  ours — in 
lovely  ears?”  He  drooped,  and  looked  expres- 
sively at  Mrs.  Merdle’s  nearest  ear-ring. ' 

“Do  you  mean  mine ?”  asked  Mrs.  Merdle. 

“When  I say,  lovely,”  said  Bar,  drooping 
again,  44 1 always  mean  you.” 

“You  never  mean  any  thing,  I think,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Merdle  (not  displeased). 

44 Oh,  cruelly  unjust!”  said  Bar.  44 But  the 
. bird?” 

“ I am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  hear 
news,”  observed  Mrs.  Merdle,  carelessly  arrang- 
ing her  stronghold.  44  Who  is  it  ?” 

“What  an  admirable  witness  you  would 
make!”  said  Bar.  “No  juiy  (unless  we  could 
impannel  one  of  blind  men)  could  resist  you,  if 
you  were  ever  so  bad  a one ; but  y fu  would  be 
such  a good  one !” 

“Why,  you  ridiculous  man?”  asked  Mrs. 
Merdle,  laughing. 

Bar  waved  his  double  eye-glass  three  or  four 
times,  between  himself  and  the  Bosom,  as  a ral- 
lying answer,  and  inquired,  in  his  most  insinu- 
ating accents : 

44  What  am  I to  call  the  most  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and  charming  of  women,  a few  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  a few  days,  hence  ?” 

“Didn’t  your  bird  tell  you  what  to  call  her?” 
answered  Mrs.  Merdle.  44  Do  ask  it  to-morrow, 
and  tell  me  the  next  time  you  see  me  what  it 
says  !” 

This  led  to  further  passages  of  similar  pleas- 
antry between  the  two;  but  Bar,  with  all  his 
sharpness,  got  nothing  out  of  them.  Physician, 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  Mrs.  Merdle  down  to 
her  carriage,  and  attending  on  her  as  she  put 
on  her  cloak,  inquired  into  the  symptoms  with 
his  usual  calm  directness. 

“May  I ask,”  he  said,  “is  this  true  about 
Merdle?” 

“My  dear  doctor,”  she  returned,  “you  ask 


me  the  very  question  that  I was  half  disposed 
to  ask  you.” 

44  To  ask  me ! Why  me  ?” 

44  Upon  my  honor,  I think  Mr.  Merdle  reposes 
greater  confidence  in  you  than  in  any  one.” 

“On  the  contrary,  he  tells  me  absolutely  no- 
thing, even  professionally.  You  have  heard  the 
talk,  of  course  ?” 

44  Of  course  I have.  But  you  know  what  Mr. 
Merdle  is ; you  know  how  taciturn  and  reserved 
he  is.  I assure  you  I have  no  idea  what  founda- 
tion for  it  there  may  be.  I should  like  it  to  be 
true;  why  should  I deny  that  to  you?  You 
would  know  better,  if  I did  I” 

44  Just  so,”  said  Physician. 

44  But  whether  it  is  all  true,  or  partly  true,  or 
entirely  ' false,  I am  wholly  unable  to  say.  It  is 
a most  provoking  situation,  a most  absurd  situ- 
ation ; but  you  know  Mr.  Merdle,  and  are  not 
surprised.” 

Physician  was  not  at  all  surprised,  handed 
her  into  her  carriage,  and  bade  her  Good-night 
He  stood  for  a moment  at  his  own  hall-door, 
looking  sedately  at  the  elegant  equipage  as  it 
rattled  away.  On  his  return  up  stairs,  the  rest 
of  the  guests  soon  dispersed,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  Being  a great  reader  of  all  kinds  of  lit- 
erature (and  never  at  all  apologetic  for  that 
weakness)  he  sat  down  comfortably  to  read. 

The  clock  upon  his  study  table  pointed  to  a 
few  minutes  short  of  twelve  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  a ringing  at  the  door  bell. 
A man  of  plain  habits,  he  had  sent  his  servants 
to  bed,  and  must  needs  go  down  to  open  the 
door.  He  went  down,  and  at  the  door  found 
a man  without  hat  or  coat,  whose  shirt  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  tight  to  his  shoulders.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  the  man  had  been  fighting: 
the  rather,  as  he  was  much  agitated  and  out  of 
breath.  A second  look,  however,  showed  him 
that  the  man  was  particularly  clean,  and  not 
otherwise  disordered  in  his  dress  than  as  it  an- 
swered this  description. 

44 1 come  from  the  warm  baths,  Sir,  round  in 
the  neighboring  street.” 

44  And  what  is  the  matter  at  the  warm-baths  ?” 

“Would  you  please  to  come  directly,  Sir. 
We  found  that  lying  on  the  table.” 

He  put  into  the  physician’s  hand  a scrap  of 
paper.  Physician  looked  at  it,  and  read  his 
own  name  and  address  written  in  pencil ; no- 
thing more.  He  looked  closer  at  the  writing; 
looked  at  the  man,  took  his  hat  from  its  peg, 
put  the  key  of  his  door  in  his  pocket,  and  they 
hurried  away  together. 

When  they  came  to  the  warm-baths,  all  the 
other  people  belonging  to  that  establishment 
were  looking  out  for  them  at  the  door,  and  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  passages.  44  Request  ev- 
ery body  else  to  keep  back,  if  you  please,”  said 
the  physician  aloud  to  the  master,  “and  do  you 
take  me  straight  to  the  place,  my  friend.” 

The  messenger  hurried  before  him,  past  a 
number  of  little  rooms,  and  turning  into  one  at 
the  end  of  a long  narrow  passage,  looked  round 
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the  door.  Physician  was  close  upon  him,  and 
looked  round  the  door  too. 

There  was  a bath  in  that  corner,  from  which 
the  water  had  been  hastily  drained  off.  Lying 
in  it,  as  in  a grave  or  sarcophagus,  with  a hur- 
ried drapery  of  sheet  and  blanket  thrown  across 
it,  was  the  body  of  a heavily-made  man,  with 
an  obtuse  head,  and  coarse,  common  features. 
A skylight  had  been  opened  to  release  the  steam 
with  which  the  room  had  been  filled;  but  it 
hung,  condensed  into  water-drops,  heavily  upon 
the  walls,  and  heavily  upon  the  face  and  figure 
in  the  bath.  The  room  was  still  hot,  and  the 
marble  of  the  bath  still  warm ; but  the  face  and 
figure  were  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  white 
marble  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath  was  veined 
with  a dreadful  red.  On  the  ledge  at  the  side 
were  an  empty  laudanum-bottle  and  a tortoise- 
shell-handled penknife  — soiled,  but  not  with 
ink. 

“ Separation  of  the  jugular  vein— death  rapid 
— been  dead  at  least  half  an  hour.”  This  echo 
of  the  physician’s  words  ran  through  the  pas- 
sages and  little  rooms,  and  through  the  house, 
while  he  was  yet  straightening  himself  from 
having  bent  down  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bath,  and  was  yet  dabbling  his  hands  in  water ; 
redly  veining  it  like  the  marble  before  it  turned 
to  one  tint.  % 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  dress  upon  the 
sofa,  and  to  the  watch,  money,  and  pocket-book 
upon  the  table.  A folded  note,  half  buckled 
up  in  the  pocket-book,  and  half  protruding  from 
it,  caught  his  observant  glance.  He  looked  at 
it,  touched  it,  pulled  it  a little  further  out  from 
among  the  leaves,  said  quietly,  “This  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,”  and  opened  and  read  it. 

There  were  no  directions  for  him  to  give. 
The  people  of  the  house  knew  what  to  do ; the 
proper  authorities  were  soon  brought ; and  they 
took  an  equable  business-like  possession  of  the 
deceased  and  of  what  had  been  his  property, 
with  no  greater  disturbance  of  manner  or  coun- 
tenance than  usually  attends  the  winding-up  of 
a clock.  Physician  was  glad  to  walk  out  into 
the  free  night  air — was  even  glad,  in  spite  of 
his  great  experience,  to  sit  down  upon  a door- 
step for  a little  while,  being  sick  and  faint. 

Bar  was  a near  neighbor  of  his,  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  house,  be  saw  a light  in  the 
room  where  he  knew  his  friend  often  sat  late, 
getting  up  his  work.  As  the  light  was  never 
there  when  Bar  was  not,  it  gave  him  assurance 
that  Bar  was  not  yet  in  bed.  In  fact,  this  busy 
bee  had  a verdict  to  get  to-morrow,  against  evi- 
dence, and  was  improving  the  shining  houro  in 
setting  snares  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

Physician’s  knock  astonished  Bar ; but  as  he 
immediately  suspected  that  somebody  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  somebody  else  was  robbing 
him,  or  otherwise  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
him,  he  came  down  promptly  and  softly.  He 
had  been  clearing  his  head  with  a lotion  of  cold 
water  as  a good  preparative  to  finding  hot  wa- 
ter for  the  heads  of  the  jury,  and  had  been 


reading  with  the  neck  of  his  shirt  thrown  wide 
open,  that  he  might  the  more  freely  choke  the 
opposite  witnesses.  In  consequence,  he  came 
down  looking  rather  wild.  Seeing  Physician, 
the  least  expected  of  men,  he  looked  wilder  and 
said,  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“ You  asked  me  once  what  Merdle’s  complaint 
was.*' 

“ Extraordinary  answer ! I remember  that  I 
did.” 

“ I told  you  I had  not  found  it  out” 

“ Yes.  I know  you  did.” 

“ I have  found  it  out.” 

“ My  God !”  said  Bar,  starting  back,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  upon  the  other’s  breast.  “ And 
so  have  I ! I see  it  in  your  face.” 

They  went  into  the  nearest  room,  where  Phy- 
sician gave  him  the  letter  to  read.  He  read  it 
through  half-a-dozen  times.  There  was  not 
much  in  it  as  to  quantity,  but  it  made  a great 
demand  on  his  close  and  continuous  attention. 
He  could  not  sufficiently  give  utterance  to  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  himself  found  a clew  to 
this.  The  smallest  clew,  he  said,  would  have 
made  him  master  of  the  case.  And  what  a case 
it  would  have  been  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of! 

Physician  had  engaged  to  break  the  intelli- 
gence in  Harley  Street,  Bar  could  not  at  once 
return  to  his  inveiglements  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  remarkable  jury  he  had  ever  seen  in 
that  box ; with  whom,  he  could  tell  his  learned 
friend,  no  shallow  sophistiy  would  go  down,  and 
no  unhappily  abused  professional  tact  and  skill 
prevail  (this  was  the  way  he  meant  to  begin 
with  them) ; so  he  said  he  would  go  too,  and 
would  loiter  to  and  fro  near  the  house  while  his 
friend  was  inside.  They  walked  there,  the  bet- 
ter to  recover  self-possession  in  the  air ; and  the 
first  cold  dawn  of  day  was  fluttering  the  night 
when  Physician  knocked  at  the  door. 

A footman  of  rainbow  hues,  in  the  public  eye, 
was  sitting  up  for  his  master — that  is  to  say, 
was  fast  asleep  in  the  kitchen ; over  a couple  of 
candles  and  a newspaper,  demonstrating  the 
great  accumulation  of  mathematical  odds  against 
the  probabilities  of  a house  being  set  on  fire  by 
accident.  When  this  serving-man  was  roused, 
Physician  had  still  to  await  the  rousing  of  the 
Chief  Butler.  At  last  that  noble  creature  came 
into  the  dining-room  in  a flannel  gown  and  list 
shoes ; but  with  his  cravat  on,  and  a Chief  But- 
ler still.  It  was  morning  now ; Physician  had 
opened  the  shutters  of  one  window  while  wait- 
ing, that  he  might  see  the  light. 

“ Mrs.  Merdle’s  maid  must  be  called  and  told 
to  get  Mrs.  Merdle  up,  and  prepare  her  as  gently 
as  she  can,  to  see  me.  I have  dreadful  newB  to 
break  to  her.” 

Thus  Physician  to  the  Chief  Butler.  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  a candle  in  his  hand,  called  his 
man  to  take  it  away.  Then  he  approached  the 
window  with  dignity ; looking  on  at  Physician’s 
news  exactly  as  he  had  looked  on  at  the  dinners 
in  that  very  room. 

“Mr.  Merdle  is  dead.” 
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44  I should  wish,”  said  the  Chief  Butler,  44  to 
give  a month’s  notice.*’ 

44  Mr.  Merdle  has  destroyed  himself.” 

44  Sir,”  said  the  Chief  Butler,  44  that  is  very 
unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  one  in  my  position, 
as  calculated  to  awaken  prejudice ; and  I should 
wish  to  leave  immediate.” 

44  If  you  are  not  shocked,  are  you  not  sur- 
prised, man  ?”  demanded  the  Physician  warmly. 

The  Chief  Butler,  erect  and  calm,  replied  in 
these  memorable  words.  44  Mr.  Merdle  never 
was  the  gentleman,  and  no  ungentlemanly  act 
on  Merdle’s  part  would  surprise  me.  Is  there 
any  body  else  I can  send  to  you,  Sir,  or  any  other 
directions  I can  give  before  I leave,  respecting 
what  you  would  wish  to  be  done  ?” 

When  Physician,  after  discharging  himself 
of  his  trust  up  stairs,  rejoined  Bar  in  the  street, 
be  said  no  more  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle than  that  he  had  not  yet  told  her  all,  but 
that  what  he  had  told  her  she  had  borne  pretty 
well.  Bar  had  devoted  his  leisure  in  the  street 
to  the  construction  of  a most  ingenious  man- 
trap  for  catching  the  whole  of  his  Jury  at  a 
blow;  having  got  that  matter  settled  in  his 
mind,  it  was  lucid  on  the  late  catastrophe,  and 
they  walked  home  slowly,  discussing  it  in  every 
bearing  as  they  went  Before  parting,  at  Phy- 
sician’s door,  they  both  looked  up  at  the  sunny 
morning  sky,  into  which  the  smoke  of  a few 
early  fires  and  the  breath  and  voices  of  a few 
early  stirrers  were  peacefully  rising,  and  then 
looked  round  upon  the  immense  city,  and  said, 
If  all  those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  beggared 
people  who  were  yet  asleep,  could  only  know,  as 
they  two  spoke,  the  ruin  that  impended  over 
them,  what  a fearful  cry  against  one  miserable 
soul  would  go  up  to  Heaven ! 

The  report  that  the  great  man  was  dead  got 
about  with  astonishing  rapidity.  At  first,  he 
was  dead  of  all  the  diseases  that  ever  were 
known,  and  of  several  bran-new  maladies  in- 
vented with  the  speed  of  light  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  occasion.  Ho  had  concealed  a 
dropsy  from  infancy,  he  had  inherited  a large 
estate  of  water  on  the  chest  from  his  grand- 
father, he  had  had  an  operation  performed  upon 
him  every  morning  of  his  life  for  eighteen  years, 
he  had  been  subject  to  tho  explosion  of  impor- 
tant veins  in  his  body  after  the  manner  of  fire- 
works, he  had  had  something  the  matter  with 
his  lungs,  he  had  had  something  tho  matter 
with  his  heart,  he  had  had  something  the  mat- 
ter with  his  brain.  Five  hundred  people  who 
sat  down  to  breakfast  entirely  uninformed  on 
the  whole  subject,  believed  before  they  had 
done  breakfast  that  they  privately  and  person- 
ally knew  Physician  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Mer- 
dle, 44  You  must  expect  to  go  out,  some  day,  like 
the  snuff  of  a candle,”  and  that  they  knew  Mr. 
Merdle  to  have  said  to  Physician,  44  A man  can 
die  but  once.”  By  about  eleven  o’clock  in  tho 
forenoon,  something  tho  matter  with  the  brain, 
became  the  favorite ; and  by  twelve  the  something 
had  been  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  “Pressure.” 


Pressure  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
public  mind,  and  seemed  to  make  every  body 
so  comfortable,  that  it  might  have  lasted  all 
day  but  for  Bar’s  having  taken  the  real  state 
of  the  case  into  Court  at  half-past  nine.  This 
led  to  its  beginning  to  be  currently  whispered 
all  over  London  by  about  one,  that  Mr.  Merdle 
had  killed  himselft  Pressure,  however,  so  far 
from  being  overthrown  by  this  discovery,  be- 
came a greater  favorite  than  ever.  There  was 
a general  moralizing  upon  Pressure  in  every 
street.  All  the  people  who  had  tried  to  make 
money  and  had  not  been  able  to  do  it,  said, 
There  you  were ! You  no  sooner  began  to  de- 
vote yourself  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  than  you 
got  Pressure.  The  idle  people  improved  the 
occasion  in  a similar  manner.  See,  said  they, 
what  you  brought  yourself  to  by  work,  work, 
work ! You  persisted  in  working,  you  overdid 
it.  Pressure  came,  and  you  were  done  for! 
This  consideration  was  very  potent  in  many 
quarters,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  among  the 
young  clerks  and  partners  who  had  never  been 
in  the  slightest  danger  of  overdoing  it.  Theae 
one  and  all  declared,  quite  piously,  that  they 
hoped  they  would  never  forget  the  warning  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  that  their  conduct  would 
be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  off  Pressure,  and  pre- 
serve them,  a comfort  to  tjjeir  friends,  for  many 
years. 

But,  at  about  the  time  of  High  ’Change,  Pres- 
sure began  to  wane,  and  appalling  whispers  to 
circulate,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  At  first 
they  were  faint,  and  went  no  further  than  a doubt 
whether  Mr.  Mcrdle’s  wealth  would  be  found  to 
be  as  vast  as  had  been  supposed ; whether  there 
might  not  be  a temporary  difficulty  in  “realiz- 
ing” it ; whether  there  might  not  even  be  a tem- 
porary suspension  (say  a month  or  so)  on  the 
part  of  the  wonderful  Bank.  As  the  whispers 
became  louder,  which  they  did  from  that  time 
every  minute,  they  became  more  threatening. 
He  had  sprung  from  nothing,  by  no  natural 
growth  or  process  that  any  one  could  account 
for ; he  had  been,  after  all,  a low,  ignorant  fel- 
low ; he  had  been  a down-looking  man,  and  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  catch  his  eye ; he  had 
been  taken  up  in  quite  an  unaccountable  man- 
ner, he  had  never  had  any  money  of  his  own, 
his  ventures  had  been  utterly  reckless,  and  his 
expenditure  had  been  enormous.  In  steady  pro- 
gression, as  the  day  declined,  the  talk  rose  in 
sound  and  purpose  like  a rising  sea.  He  had 
left  a letter  at  the  Baths  addressed  to  his  physi- 
cian, and  his  physician  had  got  the  letter,  and 
the  letter  would  be  produced  at  the  Inquest  on 
the  morrow,  and  it  would  fall  like  a thunderbolt 
upon  the  multitude  he  had  deluded.  Numbers 
of  men  in  every  profession  and  trade  would  be 
blighted  by  his  insolvency ; old  people  who  had 
been  in  easy  circumstances  all  their  lives  would 
have  no  place  of  repentance  for  their  trust  in 
him  but  the  workhouse,  legions  of  women  and 
^children  would  have  their  whole  future  desola- 
ted by  the  hand  of  this  mighty  scoundrel.  Ev- 
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ery  partaker  of  kis  magnificent  feasts  would  be 
seen  to  have  been  a sharer  in  the  plunder  of  in- 
numerable homes ; every  servile  worshiper  of 
riches  who  had  helped  to  set  him  upon  his  pedes- 
tal, would  have  done  better  to  worship  the  Devil 
point-blank.  So,  the  talk,  lashed  louder  and 
higher  by  confirmation  on  confirmation,  and 
by  edition  after  edition  of  the  evening  papers, 
swelled  into  such  a roar  when  night  came,  as 
might  have  brought  one  to  believe  that  a solita- 
ry watcher  on  the  gallery  above  the  Dome  of 
Saint  Paul's  would  have  perceived  the  night  air 
to  be  laden  with  a heavy  muttering  of  the  name 
of  Merdle,  coupled  with  every  variety  of  exe- 
cration. 

For  the  late  Mr.  Merdle’s  complaint  was,  sim- 
ply, Forgery  and  Robbery.  He,  the  uncouth  ob- 
ject of  such  wide-spread  adulation,  the  sitter  at 
great  men's  feasts,  the  roc's  egg  of  great  ladies' 
assemblies,  the  subduer  of  exclusiveness,  the 
leveler  of  pride,  the  patron  of  patrons,  the  bar- 
gain-driver  with  a minister  for  Lordships  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  the  recipient  of  more 
acknowledgment  within  some  twenty  years,  at 
most,  than  had  been  bestowed  in  any  land  upon 
all  the  principal  public  benefactors,  and  upon  all 
the  leaders  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  with 
their  works  to  testify  for  them,  during  two  cen- 
turies at  least — he,  the  shining  wonder,  the  next 
constellation  to  be  followed  by  the  wise  men 
bringing  gifts,  until  it  stopped  over  certain  car- 
rion in  a bath  and  disappeared,  was  simply  the 
greatest  Forger  and  the  greatest  Thief  that  ever 
cheated  the  gallows. 


CHAPTER  LXII.— REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

With  a precursory  sound  of  hurried  breath 
and  hurried  feet,  Mr.  Pancks  rushed  into  Ar- 
thur Clennam's  Counting-house.  The  Inquest 
was  over,  the  letter  was  public,  the  Bank  was 
broken,  the  other  model  structures  of  straw  had 
taken  fire  and  were  turned  to  smoke.  The  ad- 
mired piratical  ship  had  blown  up  in  the  midst 
of  a vast  fleet  of  ships  of  all  rates,  and  boats  of 
all  sizes ; and  on  the  deep  was  nothing  but  ruin ; 
nothing  but  burning  hulls,  bursting  magazines, 
great  guns  self-exploded,  tearing  friends  and 
neighbors  to  pieces,  drowning  men  clinging  to 
nnseaworthy  spars  and  going  down  every  min- 
nte,  spent  swimmers,  floating  dead,  and  sharks. 

The  usual  diligence  and  order  of  the  Count- 
ing-house at  the  works  were  overthrown  with  so 
much  more.  Unopened  letters  and  unsorted  pa- 
pers lay  strewn  about  the  desk.  In  the  midst 
of  these  tokens  of  prostrated  energy  and  dis- 
missed hope,  the  master  of  the  Counting-house 
stood  idle  in  his  usual  place,  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  the  desk,  and  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Pancks  rushed  in  and  saw  him,  and  stood 
•till.  In  another  minute,  Mr.  Pancks's  arms 
were  on  the  desk,  and  Mr.  Pancks's  head  was 
bowed  upon  them,  and  for  some  time  they  re- 
mained in  these  attitudes,  idle  and  silent,  with 
the  width  of  the  little  room  between  them. 
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Mr.  PanckB  was  the  first  to  lift  up  his  head 
and  speak. 

“I  persuaded  you  to  it,  Mr.  Clennam.  I 
know  it.  Say  what  you  will  You  can't  say 
more  to  me  than  I say  to  myself.  You  can't 
say  more  than  I deserve.” 

44 Oh,  Pancks,  Pancks!”  returned  Clennam, 

44  don’t  speak  of  deserving.  What  do  I,  myself, 
deserve  ?” 

44  Better  luck,”  said  Pancks. 

44 1,”  pursued  Clennam,  without  attending  to 
him,  44  who  have  ruined  my  partner ! Pancks, 
Pancks,  I have  ruined  Doyce!  The  honest, 
self-helpful,  indefatigable  old  man,  who  has 
worked  his  way  all  through  his  life ; the  mau 
who  has  contended  against  so  much  disappoint- 
ment, and  who  has  brought  out  of  it  such  a 
good  and  trusting  nature ; the  man  I have  felt 
so  much  for,  and  hoped  (and  meant)  to  be  so 
true  and  useful  to ; I have  ruined  him — brought 
him  to  shame  and  disgrace — ruined  him,  ruined 
him !” 

The  agony  into  which  the  reflection  wrought 
his  mind  was  so  distressing  to  see,  that  Mr. 
Pancks  tfeok  hold  of  himself  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  tore  it  in  desperation  at  the  spec- 
tacle. 

44  Reproach  me !”  cried  Pancks.  44  Reproach 
mo,  Sir,  or  I’ll  do  myself  an  injury.  Say,  You 
fool,  you  villain.  Say,  Ass,  how  could  you  do  it ; 
Beast,  what  did  you  mean  by  it ! Catch  hold 
of  mo  somewhere.  Say  something  abusive  to 
me !”  All  the  time  Mr.  Pancks  was  tearing 
at  his  tough  hair  in  a most  pitiless  and  cruel 
manner. 

44  If  you  had  never  yielded  to  this  fatal  ma- 
nia, Pancks,”  said  Clennam,  more  in  commiser- 
ation than  retaliation, 44  it  would  have  been  how 
much  better  for  yon,  and  how  much  better  for 
me  1” 

44  At  me  again,  Sir !”  cried  Pancks,  grinding 
his  teeth  in  remorse.  44  At  me  again  !” 

44  If  you  had  never  gone  into  those  accursed 
calculations,  and  brought  oat  yoar  results  with  ^ 
such  abominable  clearness,”  groaned  Clennam, 

44  it  would  have  been  how  much  better  for  you, 
Pancks,  and  how  much  better  for  me !” 

44 At  me  again,  Sir!”  exclaimed  Pancks, 
loosening  his  hold  of  his  hair ; 44  at  me  again, 
and  again  1” 

Clennam,  however,  finding  him  already  be- 
ginning to  be  pacified,  had  said  all  he  wanted  to 
say,  and  more.  He  wrung  his  hand,  only  add- 
ing, 44 Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  Pancks! 
Blind  leaders  of  the  blind ! But  Doyce,  Doyce, 
Doyce  ; my  injured  partner  1”  That  brought 
his  head  down  on  the  desk  again. 

Their  former  attitudes  and  their  fawner  si- 
lence were  once  more  first  encroached  upon  by 
Pancks. 

44  Not  been  to  bed,  Sir,  since  it  began  to  get 
about.  Been  high  and  low,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  some  hope  of  saving  cinders  from  the 
fire.  All  is  vain.  All  gone.  AH  vanished.” 

44 1 know  it,"  returned  Clennam,  44  too  welL” 
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Mr.  Pancks  filled  up  a pause  with  a groan 
that  came  out  of  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

“ Only  yesterday,  Pancks,”  said  Arthur ; 
44  only  yesterday,  Monday,  I had  the  fixed  in- 
tention of  selling,  realizing,  and  making  an  end 
of  it.” 

44  I can’t  say  as  much  for  myself,  Sir,”  re- 
turned Pancks.  “ Though  it’s  wonderful  how 
many  people  Ive  heard  of  who  i cere  going  to 
realize  yesterday,  of  all  days  in  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  if  it  hadn’t  been  too 
late !” 

His  steam-like  breathings,  usually  droll  in 
their  effect,  were  more  tragic  than  so  many 
groans,  while,  from  head  to  foot,  he  was  in  that 
begrimed,  besmeared,  neglected  state  that  he 
might  have  been  an  authentic  portrait  of  Mis- 
fortune, which  could  scarcely  be  discerned 
through  its  want  of  cleaning. 

“Mr.  Clennam,  had  you  laid  out — every- 
thing ?”  He  got  over  the  break  before  the  last 
word,  and  also  brought  out  the  last  word  itself 
with  great  difficulty. 

44  Everything.” 

Mr.  Pancks  took  hold  of  his  tough  hair  again, 
and  gave  it  such  a wrench  that  he  pulled  out 
several  prongs  of  it.  After  looking  at  these 
with  an  eye  of  wild  hatred,  he  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

44  My  course,”  said  Clennam,  brushing  away 
some  tears  that  had  been  silently  dropping  down 
his  face,  44  must  be  taken  at  once.  What 
wretched  amends  I can  make  must  be  made.  I 
must  clear  my  unfortunate  partner’s  reputation. 
1 must  retain  nothing  for  myself.  I must  re- 
sign to  our  creditors  the  power  of  management 
I have  so  much  abused ; and  I must  work  out 
as  much  of  my  fault — or  crime — as  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  worked  out,  in  the  rest  of  my 
days.” 

“ Is  it  impossible,  Sir,  to  tide  over  the  pres- 
ent?” 

44  Out  of  the  question.  Nothing  can  be  tided 
over  now,  Pancks.  The  Booner  the  business  can 
pass  out  of  my  hands  the  better  for  it.  There 
are  engagements  to  be  met,  this  week,  which 
would  of  themselves  bring  the  catastrophe,  even 
if  I would  postpone  it  for  a day,  by  going  on  for 
that  space,  secretly  knowing  what  I know.  All 
last  night  I thought  of  what  I would  do ; what 
remains,  is  to  do  it.” 

“Not  entirely  of  yourself?”  said  Pancks, 
whose  face  was  as  damp  as  if  his  steam  were 
turning  into  water  as  fast  as  he  dismally  blew  it 
off.  “ Have  some  legal  help.” 

“ Perhaps  I had  better.” 

44  Have  Rugg.” 

“ There  is  not  much  to  do.  He  will  do  it  as 
well  as  another.” 

44  Shall  I fetch  Rugg,  Mr.  Clennam  ?” 

44  If  you  could  spare  the  time.  I should  be 
much  obliged  to  you.” 

Mr.  Pancks  put  on  his  hat  that  moment,  and 
steamed  away  to  Pentonville.  While  he  was 
gone,  Arthur  never  raised  his  head  from  the 


desk,  but  remained  in  that  one  position:  re- 
pentant, self-accused,  and  convicted. 

Mr.  Pancks  brought  his  friend  and  professional 
adviser,  Mr.  Rugg,  back  with  him.  Mr.  Rugg 
had  had  such  ample  experience  on  the  road  of 
Mr.  Pancks ’s  being  at  that  present  in  an  im- 
practicable state  of  mind,  that  he  opened  his 
professional  mediation  by  requesting  that  gen- 
tleman to  take  himself  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
j Pancks,  crushed  and  submissive,  obeyed. 

44  He  is  not  unlike  what  my  daughter  was, 
Sir,  when  we  began  the  Breach  of  Promise  ac- 
tion of  Rugg  and  Dawkins,  in  which  she  was 
Plaintiff,”  said  Mr.  Rugg.  44  He  takes  too  strong 
and  direct  an  interest  in  the  case.  His  feelings 
are  W'orked  upon.  There  is  no  getting  on  in  our 
profession  with  feelings,  Sir.” 

As  he  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  put  them  in 
his  hat,  he  saw,  in  a side  glance  or  two,  that  a 
great  change  had  come  over  his  client. 

44 1 am  sorry  to  perceive,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Rugg, 
44  that  you  have  been  allowing  your  own  feelings 
to  be  worked  upon.  Now,  pray  don’t,  pray  don’t. 
These  losses  are  much  to  be  deplored,  Sir,  but 
we  must  look  ’em  in  the  face.” 

“If  the  money  I have  sacrificed  had  been 
all  my  own,  Mr.  Rugg,”  said  Mr.  Clennam,  44 1 
should  have  cared  far  less.” 

44  Indeed,  Sir  ?”  said  Mr.  Rugg,  with  a cheer- 
ful air.  44  You  surprise  me.  That’s  singular, 
Sir.  I have  generally  found  in  my  experience 
that  it’s  their  own  money  people  are  most  par- 
ticular about.  I have  seen  people  get  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  other  people’s  money,  and  bear  it 
very  well — very  well,  indeed.” 

With  these  comforting  remarks,  Mr.  Rugg 
seated  himself  on  an  office-stool  at  the  desk, 
and  proceeded  to  business. 

“Now,  Mr.  Clennam,  by  your  leave,  let  us  go 
into  the  matter.  Let  us  see  the  state  of  the 
case.  The  question  is  simple.  The  question  is 
the  usual  plain  straightforward  common-sense 
question.  What  can  we  do  for  ourself?  What 
can  we  do  for  ourself?” 

44  That  is  not  the  question  with  me,  Mr.  Rugg,” 
said  Arthur.  44  You  mistake  it  in  the  beginning. 
It  is,  what  can  I do  for  my  partner — how  can  I 
best  make  reparation  to  him  ?” 

44 1 am  afraid,  Sir,  do  you  know,”  argued  Mr. 
Rugg,  persuasively,  44  that  you  are  still  allowing 
your  feelings  to  be  worked  upon  ? I don't  like 
the  term  4 reparation,*  Sir,  except  as  a lever  in 
the  hands  of  counsel.  Will  you  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  I feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  you  the  cau- 
tion that  you  really  must  not  allow  your  feelings 
to  be  worked  upon  ?” 

44  Mr.  Rugg,”  said  Clennam,  nerving  himself 
to  go  through  with  what  he  had  resolved  upon, 
and  surprising  that  gentleman  by  appearing,  in 
his  despondency,  to  have  a settled  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  “you  give  me  the  impression 
that  you  will  not  be  much  disposed  to  adopt  the 
course  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  take.  If 
your  disapproval  of  it  should  render  you  unwill- 
ing to  discharge  such  business  as  it  necessitates, 
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I am  sorry  for  it,  and  must  seek  other  aid.  But 
I will  represent  to  you  at  once,  that  to  argue 
against  it  with  me  is  useless.’* 

44  Very  good,  Sir,”  answered  Mr.  Rugg,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  “Very  good,  Sir.  Since 
the  business  is  to  be  done  by  some  hands,  let  it 
be  done  by  mine.  Such  was  my  principle  in  the 
case  of  Rugg  and  Dawkins.  Such  is  my  princi- 
ple in  most  cases.” 

Clennara  then  proceeded  to  state  to  Mr.  Rugg 
his  fixed  resolution.  He  told  Mr.  Rugg  that  his 
partner  was  a man  of  rare  simplicity  and  integ- 
rity, and  that  in  all  he  meant  to  do  he  was 
guided  above  all  things  by  a knowledge  of  his 
partner’s  character,  and  a respect  for  his  feel- 
ings. He  explained  that  his  partner  was  then 
absent  on  an  enterprise  of  great  importance,  and 
that  it  particularly  behooved  himself  publicly  to 
accept  the  blame  of  what  he  had  rashly  done, 
and  publicly  to  exonerate  his  partner  from  all 
participation  in  the  responsibility  of  it,  lest  the 
successful  conduct  of  that  enterprise  should  be 
endangered  by  the  slightest  suspicion  wrongfully 
attaching  to  his  partner’s  honor  and  credit  in 
another  country.  He  told  Mr.  Rugg  that  to 
clear  his  partner  morally,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  publicly  and  unreservedly  to  declare  that 
he,  Arthur  Clennam,  of  that  Firm,  had  of  his 
own  sole  act,  and  even  expressly  against  his 
partner’s  caution,  embarked  its  resources  in  the 
swindles  that  had  lately  perished,  was  the  only 
real  atonement  within  his  power,  was  a better 
atonement  to  the  particular  man  than  it  would 
be  to  very  many  men,  and  was  therefore  the 
atonement  he  had  first  to  make.  With  this 
view,  his  intention  was  to  print  a declaration  to 
the  foregoing  effect,  which  he  had  already  drawn 
itp,  and,  besides  circulating  it  among  all  who  had 
dealings  with  the  House,  to  advertise  it  in  the 
public  papers.  Concurrently  with  this  measure 
(the  description  of  which  cost  Mr.  Rugg  innu- 
merable wry  faces  and  great  uneasiness  in  his 
limbs),  he  would  address  a letter  to  all  the  cred- 
itors, exonerating  his  partner  in  a solemn  man- 
ner, informing  them  of  the  stoppage  of  the  House 
until  their  pleasure  could  be  known  and  his  part- 
ner communicated  with,  and  humbly  submitting 
himself  to  their  direction.  If,  through  their  con- 
sideration for  his  partner’s  innocence,  the  affairs 
could  ever  be  got  into  such  train  as  that  the  bus- 
iness could  be  profitably  resumed,  and  its  present 
downfall  overcome,  then  his  own  share  in  it 
would  revert  to  his  partner,  as  the  only  repara- 
tion he  could  make  to  him  in  money  value  for 
the  distress  and  loss  he  had  unhappily  brought 
upon  him,  and  he  himself,  at  as  small  a salary 
as  he  could  live  upon,  would  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  it  as  a faithful  clerk. 

Though  Mr.  Rugg  saw  plainly  that  there  was 
no  preventing  this  from  being  done,  still  the 
wryness  of  his  face  and  the  uneasiness  of  his 
limbs  so  sorely  required  the  propitiation  of  a 
Protest,  that  he  made  one.  “I  offer  no  objec- 
tion, Sir,”  said  he,  44  I argue  no  point  with  you. 
I will  carry  out  your  views,  Sir ; but  under  pro- 


test.” Mr.  Rugg  then  stated,  not  without  pro- 
lixity, the  heads  of  his  protest.  These  were,  in 
effect,  Because  the  whole  town,  or  he  might  say 
the  whole  country,  was  in  the  first  madness  of 
the  late  discovery,  and  the  resentment  against 
the  unfortunate  victims  would  be  very  strong: 
those  who  had  not  been  deluded  being  certain 
to  wax  exceedingly  wroth  with  them  for  not 
having  been  as  wise  as  they  were ; and  those 
who  had  been  deluded,  being  certain  to  find  ex- 
cuses and  reasons  for  themselves,  of  which  they 
were  equally  certain  to  see  that  other  sufferers 
were  wholly  devoid;  not  to  mention  the  great 
probability  of  every  individual  sufferer  persuad- 
ing himself,  to  his  violent  indignation,  that  but 
for  the  example  of  all  the  other  sufferers  he  nev- 
er would  have  put  himself  in  the  way  of  suffer- 
ing. Because  such  a declaration  as  Clennam’s, 
made  at  such  a time,  would  certainly  draw  down 
upon  him  a storm  of  animosity,  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  calculate  on  forbearance  in  the  cred- 
itors, or  even  on  unanimity  among  them,  and 
exposing  him  a solitary  target  to  a straggling 
cross-fire,  which  might  bring  him  down  from 
half  a dozen  quarters  at  once. 

To  all  this  Clennam  merely  replied  that,  grant- 
ing the  whole  protest,  nothing  in  it  lessened  the 
force,  or  could  lessen  the  force,  of  the  voluntary 
and  public  exoneration  of  his  partner.  He  there- 
fore, once  for  all,  requested  Mr.  Pugg’s  imme- 
diate aid  in  getting  the  business  dispatched. 
Upon  that,  Mr.  Rugg  fell  to  work ; and  Arthur, 
retaining  no  property  to  himself  but  his  clothes 
and  books,  and  a little  loose  money,  placed  his 
small  private  banker’s  account  with  the  papers 
of  the  business. 

The  disclosure  was  made,  and  the  storm 
raged  fiercely.  Thousands  of  people  were 
wildly  staring  about  for  somebody  alive  to  heap 
reproaches  on  ; and  this  notable  case,  courting 
publicity,  set  the  living  somebody  so  much 
wanted  on  a scaffold.  When  people  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  were  so  sensible  of 
its  flagrancy,  people  who  lost  money  by  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  deal  mildly  with  it 
Letters  of  reproach  and  invective  showered  in 
from  the  creditors ; and  Mr.  Rugg,  who  sat 
upon  the  high  stool  every  day  and  read  them 
all,  informed  his  client,  within  a week,  that  he 
feared  there  were  writs  out 

44  I must  take  the  consequences  of  what  I have 
done,”  said  Clennam.  44  The  writs  will  find  me 
here.”  * 

On  the  very  next  morning  as  he  was  turning 
into  Bleeding-Heart  Yard  by  Mrs.  Plomish’s 
corner,  Mrs.  Plornish  stood  at  the  door  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  mysteriously  besought  him  to 
step  into  Happy  Cottage.  There  he  found  Mr. 
Rugg. 

44 1 thought  I’d  wai£  for  you  here.  I wouldn’t 
go  on  to  the  Counting-house  this  morning  if  I 
was  you,  Sir.” 

44  Why  not,  Mr.  Rugg?” 

44  There  are  as  many  as  five  out,  to  my  knowl- 
edge.” 
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“ It  can  not  be  too  soon  over,”  said  Clennam. 
“Let  them  take  me,  for  Heaven’s  sake.” 

“ Yes,  but,”  said  Mr.  Rugg,  getting  between 
him  and  the  door,  “ hear  reason,  hear  reason. 
They'll  take  you  soon  enough,  Mr.  Clennam,  I 
don’t  doubt;  but,  hear  reason.  It  almost  al- 
ways happens  in  these  cases  that  some  insignifi- 
cant matter  pushes  itself  in  front  and  makes 
much  of  itself.  Now,  I find  there’s  a little  one 
out — a mere  Palace  Court  jurisdiction — and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a caption  may  be 
made  upon  that.  I wouldn’t  be  taken  upon 
that.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Clennam. 

“ I’d  be  taken  on  a full-grown  one,  Sir,”  said 
Mr.  Rugg.  “ It’s  as  well  to  keep  up  appearances. 
As  your  professional  adviser,  I should  prefer 
your  being  taken  on  a writ  from  one  of  the  su- 
perior courts,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  do  me 
that  favor.  It  looks  better.” 

“Mr.  Rugg,”  said  Arthur,  in  his  dejection, 
“my  only  wish  is,  that  it  should  be  over.  I will 
go  on,  and  take  my  chance.” 

“Another  word  of  reason,  Sir!”  cried  Mr. 
Rugg.  “ Now,  this  is  reason.  The  other  may 
be  taste;  but  this  is  reason.  If  you  should  be 
taken  on  the  little  one,  Sir,  you  would  go  to 
the  Marshalsea.  Now,  you  know  what  the  Mar- 
shalsea  is.  Very  close.  Excessively  confined. 
Whereas  in  the  King’s  Bench — ” Mr.  Rugg 
waved  his  right  hand  freely,  as  expressing  abund- 
ance of  space. 

“ I would  rather,”  said  Clennam,  “ be  taken 
to  the  Marshalsea  than  to  any  other  prison.” 

“Do  you  say  so  indeed,  Sir?”  returned  Mr. 
Rugg.  “Then  this  is  taste,  too,  and  we  may 
be  walking.” 

He  was  a little  offended  at  first,  though  he 
soon  overlooked  it  They  walked  through  the 
Yard  to  the  other  end.  The  Bleeding  Hearts 
were  more  interested  in  Arthur  since  his  re- 
verses than  formerly:  now  regarding  him  as 
one  who  was  true  to  the  place  and  had  taken 
up  his  freedom.  Many  of  them  came  out  to 
look  after  him,  and  to  observe  to  one  another 
with  great  unctuousness  that  he  was  “pulled 
down  by  it.”  Mrs.  Ploraish  and  her  father 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  at  their  own  end, 
much  depressed  and  shaking  their  heads. 

There  was  nobody  visibly  in  waiting  when 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Rugg  arrived  at  the  Counting- 
house.  But  an  elderly  member  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  preserved  in  rum  followed  them  close, 
and  looked  in  at  the  glass  before  Mr.  Rugg  had 
opened  one  of  the  day’s  letters.  “Oh!”  said 
Mr.  Rugg,  looking  up.  “ How  do  you  do  ? Step 
in. — Mr.  Clennam,  I think  this  is  the  gentle- 
man I was  mentioning.” 

The  gentleman  explained  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  be  “ a trifling  madder  o’  bithsnithz,”  and 
executed  his  legal  function. 

“ Shall  I accompany  you,  Sir?”  said  Mr.  Rugg 
politely,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“ I would  rather  go  alone,  thank  you,”  Clen- 
nam answered.  “ Be  so  good  as  send  me  my 


clothes.”  Mr.  Rugg,  in  a light  airy  way,  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  and  his  attendant  then  went  down  stairs, 
got  into  the  first  conveyance  they  found,  and 
drove  to  the  old  gates. 

“Whejre  I little  thought,  God  forgive  me,” 
said  Clennam  to  himself,  “ that  I should  ever 
enter  thus !” 

Mr.  Chivery  was  on  the  Lock,  and  Young 
John  was  in  the  Lodge ; either  newly  released 
from  it,  or  waiting  to  take  his  own  spell  of  duty. 
Both  were  more  astonished  on  seeing  who  the 
new  prisoner  was  than  one  might  have  thought 
turnkeys  would  have  been.  The  elder  Mr.  Chiv- 
ery  shook  hands  with  him  in  a shamefaced  kind 
of  way,  and  said,  “ I don’t  call  to  mind,  Sir,  as 
I was  ever  less  glad  to  see  you.”  The  younger 
Mr.  Chivery,  more  distant,  did  not  shake  hands 
with  him  at  all;  he  stood  looking  at  him  in  a 
state  of  indecision  so  observable  that  it  even 
came  within  the  observation  of  Clennam  with 
his  heavy  eyes  and  heavy  heart.  Presently  aft- 
erward, Young  John  disappeared  into  the  jail. 

As  Clennam  knew  enough  of  the  place  to 
know  that  he  was  required  to  remain  in  the 
Lodge  a certain  time,  he  took  a seat  in  a cor- 
ner, and  feigned  to  be  occupied  with  the  perusal 
of  letters  from  his  pocket.  They  did  not  so  en- 
gross his  attention,  however,  but  that  he  saw 
with  gratitude  how  the  elder  Mr.  Cbiveiy  kept 
the  Lodge  clear  of  prisoners ; how  he  signed  to 
some,  with  his  keys,  not  to  come  in,  and  how  he 
nudged  others  with  his  elbow  to  go  out,  and  how 
he  made  his  misery  as  easy  to  him  as  he  could. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  recalling  the  past,  brooding  over  the  pres- 
ent, and  not  attending  to  either,  when  he  felt 
himself  touched  upon  the  shoulder.  It  was  by 
Young  John;  and  he  said,  “You  can  come 
now.” 

He  got  up  and  followed  Young  John.  When 
they  had  gone  a step  or  two  within  the  inner 
iron  gate,  Young  John  said  to  him  : 

“You  want  a room.  I have  got  you  one.” 

“ I thank  you  heartily.” 

Young  John  turned  about  again,  and  took  him 
in  at  the  old  door-way,  up  the  old  stair-case, 
into  the  old  room.  Arthur  stretched  out  his 
hand.  Young  John  looked  at  it,  looked  at  him 
— sternly,  and  yet  with  his  tears  in  his  eyes — 
swelled,  choked,  and  said : 

“ I don’t  know  as  I can.  No,  I find  I can’t. 
Bat  I thought  you’d  like  the  room,  and  here  it 
is  for  you.” 

Surprise  at  this  behavior  yielded  when  he  was 
gone  (he  went  away  directly)  to  the  feelings 
which  the  empty  room  awakened  in  Clennam’s 
wounded  breast,  and  to  the  crowding  associa- 
tions with  the  one  good  and  gentle  creature  who 
had  sanctified  it.  Her  absence  in  his  altered 
fortunes  made  it,  and  him  in  it,  so  very  deso- 
late and  so  much  iu  need  of  such  a spirit  of  love 
and  truth,  that  he  tamed  his  face  against  the 
wall  to  weep,  and  sobbed  out,  as  his  heart  re- 
lieved itself,  “ Oh,  my  Little  Dorrit!” 
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ONLY  A RAT. 

THE  wanderer  about  the  docks  of  London  or  Liv- 
erpool will  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  an  old,  gray- 
haired,  bent,  and  poorly-dressed  man,  with  gener- 
ally an  unshaven  face,  a broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
and  thick,  solid  shoes,  and  always  a broad  leather 
belt,  worn  sashwise,  and  decorated  in  front  with  a 
brightly  brazen  figure,  which  any  cockney  will  in- 
form you  is  meant  to  represent  a rat,  and  which,  in 
fact,  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  to  a rat  as 
the  heraldic  lion  does  to  the  lion  of  John  Anderssen 
or  Jules  G6rard.  It  is  this  man’s  sole  business  to 
relieve  vessels  or  houses  of  those  pests  whose  im- 
age he  bears  upon  his  breast.  The  professional 
rat-catcher  is  an  institution  in  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  and  the  superstitious,  shoresmen  as  well 
as  seamen,  in  England,  delight  in  stories  of  charm- 
ed rats,  and  devoutly  believe  the  rat-catcher  to  be 
the  most  charming  of  mortals.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  in  Liverpool  one  of  these  professional 
rat-annihilators,  of  whom  we  have  often  heard  it 
related  that,  by  some  potent  charm,  he  could  re- 
move, without  killing  or  maiming,  the  entire  rat 
population  of  a ship  or  house  whose  owner  had 
properly  subsidized  him.  Of  course,  in  this  case, 
the  nuisance  was  not  abated,  but  simply  removed. 
The  rats  were  colonized  upon  some  unlucky  neigh- 
bor, who  was  in  turn  forced  to  buy  over  the  con- 
trolling power,  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

“The  whiskered  vermin  race,”  as  Grainger  call- 
ed them,  are  reckoned  among  the  disagreeables  by 
most  people.  Every  man’s  hand,  and  foot,  too,  is 
against  a rat ; little  dogs  bark  vociferously  at  sound 
of  his  squeal ; little  boys  shout  delightedly  at  sight 
of  his  death-struggle ; little  girls  hold  the  rat  in 
equal  abomination  with  the  more  fatal  rattlesnake ; 
and  young  ladies — young  ladies  climb  up  on  chairs 
at  the  very  mention  of  the  hated  name.  Traps, 
ferrets,  poison,  cats — these  are  but  a few  of  the 
means  used  to  rid  the  civilized  world  of  him  ; and 
yet,  with  a perseverance  which  a stump  orator 
would  declare  “ worthy  of  a better  cause,”  the  rat 
keeps  his  place  as  a household  brute,  and  compos- 
edly nibbles  the  rich  man’s  cheese,  the  farmer’s 
corn,  the  sailor’s  biscuit  (and  even  his  greasy  trow- 
sers),  or  the  West  Indian’s  sugar-cane. 

“ Only  a rat,”  says  the  business  man,  looking 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause  which  has  brought  to- 
gether such  a motley  assemblage  of  street  urchins, 
terrier  dogs,  and  rough  men  in  shirt  sleeves.  Little 
does  he  think  of  the  possible  adventures  of  this  rat, 
who  is  thus  publicly  expiating  the  crime  of  having 
lived.  The  ancestors  of  that  just  defhnct  animal 
came  from  Persia.  They  there  lived  in  burrows 
under  ground,  and  in  large  communities,  govern- 
ed, no  doubt,  by  the  Rat  King  of  whom  old  writers 
on  natural  history  tell  such  wonderful  stories.  We 
read  that  the  first  emigrant  rat  company  was  form- 
ed on  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  which,  causing 
the  rat  community  to  think  itself  unsafe,  induced 
its  members  to  abandon  their  homes,  march  west- 
ward, swim  the  Volga,  and  enter  Europe  by  way 
of  Astracan.  This  took  place  in  1727. 

The  aunts  and  uncles,  in  a remote  way,  of  that 
rat,  coming  no  one  knew  whence  and  disappearing 
no  one  knew  whither,  overran  different  parts  of 
Northern  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  emptying  granaries  of  their  contents,  de- 
stroying fields  of  standing  grain,  and  even  ravag- 
ing houses,  and  attacking  men  and  women. 

His  cousins  emigrating  to  Jamaica,  there  In- 
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creased  so  rapidly  that,  at  one  time,  not  many  years 
ago,  it  was  computed  that  they  consumed  a twen- 
tieth part  of  the  entire  sugar  crop ; and  when  a war 
of  extermination  was  declared  against  them,  80,000 
were  destroyed  in  one  year. 

His  relatives,  in  various  removes,  have  traveled 
to  and  peopled — if  that  expression  is  applicable 
here — many  of  the  remotest  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
circumnavigating  the  world  with  Cook,  exploring 
with  Wilkes,  or  making  the  India  voyage  with 
Smith  the  adventurous. 

And  looking  at  home,  his  nearer  kinsrats  exist 
in  myriads  in  house  and  field,  but  especially  in  the 
cities,  where  they  swarm  in  the  vast  net-work  of 
sewers  underfoot,  and,  through  subdrains,  gain  free 
access  to  cellars,  basements,  floors,  and  even  roofs, 
mingling  intimately  in  all  our  concerns,  and  per- 
haps sharing,  in  some  slight,  ratlike  way,  our  joys 
and  sorrows. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  rat. 
He  is  a cannibal.  The  black  rat,  native  to  En- 
gland, lives  at  war  with  the  Norwegian  interloper, 
and  being  the  weaker,  is,  when  caught,  devoured 
by  the  foreign  enemy.  We  read  that  where  equal 
numbers  of  the  two  species  are  placed  in  a cage 
without  food,  the  blacks  will  invariably  be  eaten 
before  morning.  And  even  when  well  fed,  the 
brown  monsters  will  eat  off  the  long  and  finely- 
tipped  ears  of  their  black  brethren — by  way  of  rel- 
ish it  may  be  supposed. 

The  rat  possesses,  notwithstanding  his  unfavor- 
able cerebral  development,  powers  of  a compara- 
tively high  order.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  not 
here  recall  the  story  of  their  removing  eggs  by 
one  fellow  lying  on  his  back  and  holding  the  egg 
in  his  paws  while  his  companions  pull  him  along 
by  the  tail ; or  of  their  drawing  oil  from  a flask  by 
dipping  in  their  tails ; or  of  blind  rats  being  led 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a stick  carried  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  he  knows 
what  part  of  the  elephant’s  tusk  abounds  most 
with  animal  oil,  and  attacks  that  part  in  prefer- 
ence ; that  he  will  climb  the  rigging  of  a ship  to 
the  sails,  knowing,  somehow,  that  there,  after  a 
rain  or  a heavy  dew,  he  will  be  most  likely  to  find 
moisture ; that  he  will  enter  the  vessel  by  w*ay  of 
the  hawse-pipes ; and  that,  having  found  a good 
berth,  he  straightway  calls  about  him  all  his 
friends,  and  forms  a colony,  which  increases  with 
a rapidity  almost  alarming  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  appetites  and  the  destructive  powers 
of  the  colonists. 

A pair  of  rats  happily  situated  and  undisturbed, 
will,  in  three  years,  have  increased  to  656,808. 
Calculating  that  ten  rats  eat  as  much  in  one  day 
as  a man,  which,  we  think,  is  rather  under  than 
over  the  fact,  the  consumption  of  these  rats  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  65,680  men  the  year  round,  and 
leave  eight  rats  in  the  year  to  spare.  Multiplying 
in  this  way,  it  is  providential  that  the  rat  has  so 
many  natural  enemies.  All  these  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding,  he  often  proves  sufficiently  troub- 
lesome to  make  the  community  conspire  against 
him.  In  Ireland  they  singe  the  hair  of  a rat  which 
has  been  caught,  but  is  otherwise  unharmed.  In 
Germany  they  let  one  loose  with  a small  bell  at- 
tached to  his  neck.  The  tinkling  of  this,  as  the 
belled  rat  chases  his  friends,  produces  a panic 
among  them,  and  causes  them  to  flee  the  premises. 
In  America  diverse  means  are  resorted  to  to  de- 
stroy the  disagreeables.  Yankee  ingenuity  has 
been  for  years  more  or  less  successfully  brought  to 
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bear  upon  the  important  subject  of  rat-traps.  Ar- 
senic is  freely  and  very  carelessly  used  by  persons 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  important  fact  that  this 
poison  produces  in  the  rat  an  intense  thirst,  to 
slake  which  he  rushes  off  frantically  to  the  nearest 
water-course.  An  instance  of  such  wholesale  pois- 
oning is  yet  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

A recent  American  anti-ratite  recommends  the 
following  treacherous  expedient  against  the  rats 
which  eat  the  farmer’s  com:  “ I build  my  corn- 
crib  on  posts  about  eighteen  inches  high,  made  rat- 
proof  by  putting  a broad  board  or  sheet  of  iron  on  the 
top  of  the  posts.  Make  even*  thing  secure  against 
rats  except  the  granary,  and  have  this  rat-proof 
except  at  one  of  the  back  comers.  Here,  where 
they  will  like  it  best,  make  a nice  hole,  with  a 
spout,  five  inches  long,  on  the  outside,  where  .they 
can  go  in  and  out  and  eat  at  pleasure.  Then,  if 
I think  the  rats  are  too  numerous,  I take  a bag, 
after  dark,  and  slip  the  mouth  over  the  spout  on 
the  outside  of  the  granary.  Then  send  4 Ben*  in  at 
the  door  with  a light,  and  the  rats  and  mice  will 
all  run  into  the  bag.  Then  slip  the  bag  off  the 
spout,  and  slap  it  once  or  twice  against  the  side 
of  the  granary.  Turn  out  the  dead,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  repeat  the  process.  After  all  are 
killed,  stop  up  the  hole  till  new  recruits  arrive, 
which  catch  in  the  same  way.” 

At  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  the  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  tame  rats,  which  walk  about 
the  room  and  crawl  up  the  legs  of  the  inmates,  who 
pet  them  as  they  would  a dog.  They  are  caught 
young,  and  attaining  a monstrous  size  by  good 
feeding,  take  the  place  of  our  cats,  and  entirely 
free  the  house  of  their  own  kind. 

In  Paris  the  skins  are  valued  for  gloves,  and  the 
rats  are  accordingly  hunted  by  a company  who 
have,  we  are  told,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
sewers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  a fair  lady, 
who  w*ould  scream  w ith  horror  at  the  sight  of  a 
rat’s  keen  eyes,  does  daily  endow  her  delicate  hands 
in  the  tanned  skins  of  her  aversion. 

The  favorite  stronghold  of  the  rat  Is  that  portion 
of  the  house-drain  w hich  opens  at  right  angles  into 
the  main  sewer.  Here  he  sits  like  a sentinel,  and, 
in  security,  watches  with  his  keen  but  astonished 
eyes  the  extraordinary  apparition  running  with  a 
light.  The  moment  he  sees  the  light  he  runs  along 
the  sides  of  the  drain  just  above  the  line  of  the  sew- 
erage water;  the  men  follow,  and  speedily  over- 
take the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  his 
pursuers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a shrill 
squeak,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the 
bare  hand  behind  the  ears,  and  deposited  in  the 
bag.  In  this  manner  a dozen  will  sometimes  be 
captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to 
bay  at  the  end  of  a blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly 
at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers  in  the  most  determ- 
ined manner. 

The  rat  is  a social  animal.  Communities  of  rats 
are  very  exclusive,  and  repel  strangers,  vagabond 
rats,  or  estrays  from  other  communities  with  much 
sternness.  Even  on  board  ship  there  are  cabin 
rats  and  forecastle  rats ; and  woe  to  a poor  denizen 
of  the  cabin  who  should  venture  among  his  enemies 
before  the  mast  I 

It  is  on  shipboard  that  the  rat  is  forced  to  exert 
his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  means  of 
living.  Of  food  he  probably  never  has  a suffi- 
ciency, however  accomplished  a thief  he  may  be  ; 
for  the  captain,  the  mate,  the  steward,  and  the 
steward’s  loblolly  boy — all  are  leagued  against 


him,  and  make  ceaseless  and  united  efforts  to  starve 
him  out.  As  for  water,  who  shall  tell  the  straits 
to  which  the  rat  crew  of  a ship  has  been  reduced, 
during  a long  drought,  when  the  cautious  mate  has 
carefully  closed  the  w’ater-casks  with  tinned  bungs, 
and  each  thirsting  sailor  hnsbands  his  scant  three 
pints  of  daily  fetid  water  in  his  rat-proof  sea-chest  ? 
The  writer  of  this  has  seen  the  wTater-casks  one  by 
one  secretly  gnawred,  beneath,  where  the  attacks 
were  unnoticed,  till  one  hot,  tropic  day,  when  the 
sails  hung  idly  from  the  yards,  and  the  pitch  bub- 
bled up  from  deck  and  sides,  the  cook  with  scared 
looks  announced  that  our  last  cask  was  emptied,  and 
but  a few  providential  gallons  were  left  in  the  gal- 
ley. This  remainder  was  placed  for  safety,  that 
night,  in  the  long  boat,  a place  till  then  inaccessible 
to  the  rats.  How  they  ascertained  its  locality  we 
know  not.  But  that  night  the  long  boat  wraj 
taken  by  assault.  To  climb  the  iron  gripes  was 
impossible  to  the  vqrmin.  The  smooth  sides  gave 
them  still  less  foothold.  The  gunwale  was  too 
high  to  leap  from  the  deck,  as  was  proved  to  them- 
selves and  a few  watchful  tars,  by  a series  of  sel- 
tatory  attempts.  But  in  the  quiet  mid-watch  a 
dozen  huge  rats  climbed  nimbly  up  the  mainstay 
which  joined  the  deck  near  the  foremast ; and  reach- 
ing a point  immediately  over,  and  some  ten  feet 
above  the  long  boat,  one  by  one  dropped  down  Into 
her  bottom.  Here  w*as  a case  almost  demonstrating 
the  possession  of  reason  by  our  rats. 

The  propensity  of  the  rat  to  gnaw  must  not  be 
attributed  altogether  to  a reckless  determination 
to  overcome  impediments.  The  never-ceasing  ac- 
tion of  his  teeth  is  not  a pastime,  but  a necessity 
of  his  existence. 

His  teeth  are  wedge-shaped.  On  examining 
them  carefully  we  find  that  the  inner  part  is  of  a 
soft,  ivory-like  composition,  w’hich  may  be  easily 
w'orn  away,  w’hereas  the  outside  is  composed  of  a 
glass-like  enamel,  which  is  excessively  hard.  The 
upper  teeth  work  exactly  into  the  under,  so  that 
the  centres  of  the  opposed  teeth  meet  exactly  in  the 
act  of  gnawing ; the  soft  part  is  thus  being  perpet- 
ually worn  away,  W'hile  the  hard  part,  keeps  a sharp 
chisel-like  edge.  At  the  same  time  the  teeth  grow 
up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  as  they  w*ear  away  a 
fresh  supply  is  ready.  The  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that,  if  one  of  the  teeth  be  removed, 
either  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  opposed  tooth 
will  continue  to  grow  upward,  and,  as  there  is  no- 
thing to  grind  them  away,  will  project  from  the 
mouth  and  turn  upon  itself ; or,  if  it  be  an  under 
tooth,  it  will  even  run  into  the  skull  above. 

We  once  saw  a new’ly-killed  rat  to  whom  this 
misfortune  had  occurred.  The  tooth,  which  was  an 
upper  one,  had  in  this  case  also  formed  a complete 
circle,  and  the  point  in  winding  round  had  passed 
through  the  lip  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  cease- 
less working  of  the  rat’s  incisors  against  some 
hard  substance  is  necessary  to  keep  them  down, 
and  if  he  did  not  gnaw  for  his  subsistence  he  would 
be  compelled  to  gnaw  to  prevent  his  jaw  being 
gradually  locked  by  their  rapid  development. 

The  ferocity  of  a rat  when  attacked  and  cornered 
is  proverbial.  Few  know  that  when  petted  he  is 
capable  of  becoming  a very  faithful  companion. 
A late  writer  on  Natural  History  says  : “ An  old 
blind  rat,  on  whose  head  the  snowrs  of  many  win- 
ters had  gathered,  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  beside 
our  own  kitchen  fire,  with  all  the  comfortable  look 
of  his  enemy,  the  cat ; and  such  a favorite  had  he 
become  with  the  servants  that  he  was  never  allowed 
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to  be  disturbed.  He  unhappily  fell  a victim  to  the 
sudden  spring  of  a strange  cat.” 

Another  story  is  told  of  a rat  which  belonged  to 
the  driver  of  a London  omnibus,  who  caught  him 
as  he  was  removing  some  hay.  He  was  spared 
because  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  piebald,  became 
remarkably  tame,  and  grew  attached  to  the  chil- 
dren. At  night  he  exhibited  a sense  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  security  and  warmth  by  stretching  him- 
self out  at  full  length  on  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
and  on  cold  nights,  after  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
he  would  creep  into  his  master’s  bed.  In  the  day- 
time, however,  his  owner  utilized  him.  At  the 
word  of  command,  “ Come  along,  I key  !”  he  would 
jump  into  the  ample  great-coat  pocket,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  boot  of  the  omnibus. 
Here  his  business  was  to  guard  the  driver’s  din- 
ner, and  if  any  person  attempted  to  make  free  with 
it  the  rat  would  fly  at  them  from  out  the  straw. 
There  was  one  dish  alone  of  which  he  was  an  in- 
efficient protector.  He  could  never  resist  plum- 


pudding, and,  though  he  kept  off  all  other  intruders, 
he  ate  his  fill  of  it  himself. 

Finally,  rats  are  proved  to  have  a latent  dramatic 
talent.  A Belgian  newspaper  not  long  since  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a theatrical  performance  by  a 
troop  of  rats,  which  gives  us  a higher  idea  of  their 
intellectual  nature  than  any  thing  else  which  is 
recorded  of  them.  This  novel  company  of  players 
were  dressed  in  the  garb  of  men  and  women, 
walked  on  their  hind  legs,  and  mimicked  with  ludi- 
crous exactness  many  of  the  ordinary  stage  effects. 
On  one  point  only  were  they  intractable.  Like 
the  young  lady  in  the  fable,  who  turned  to  a cat 
the  moment  a mouse  appeared,  they  forgot  their 
parts,  their  audience,  and  their  manager,  at  the 
sight  of  the  viands  which  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  piece,  and,  dropping  on  all  fours,  fell 
to  with  the  native  voracity  of  their  race.  The 
performance  was  concluded  by  their  hanging,  in 
triumph,  their  enemy  the  cat,  and  dancing  round 
her  body. 


Ttlontjjhj  Hrrarti  tf  Cnrrrat  fmnts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

AFTER  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  Senate 
went  into  executive  session,  continuing  until 
March  14.  The  most  important  business  before  it 
was  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Central  American 
question,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Dallas.  This,  after 
considerable  debate,  was  confirmed,  with  several 
modifications,  affirming  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bay  Island,  belongs  exclusively  to  Honduras ; that 
the  Mosquito  Shore  pertains  to  Nicaragua,  tke  In- 
dians having  merely  a possessory  right  similar  to 
that  accorded  to  our  own  aborigines;  and  declar- 
ing that  our  Government  in  no  way  guarantees  any 
grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The 
treaty,  with  these  modifications,  has  been  returned 
to  England  to  receive  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.— The  Executive  declined  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Mexico  by 
Mr.  Forsyth;  and  the  draft  of  a new  treaty  has 
been  prepared.  It  proposes  the  purchase  from 
Mexico  of  the  territory  comprised  in  the  States  of 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Lower  California,  including 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  sum  proposed  to  be 
paid  for  these  new  acquisitions  is  stated  at  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. — A treaty  has 
been  negotiated  with  Persia,  by  which  sundry  im- 
portant commercial  advantages  are  secured  to  this 
country.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  Mr.  Spence,  our  Minister  near  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  Ferukh  Khan,  then  Persian 
Embassador  at  Constantinople,  who  has  since  con- 
ducted the  treaty  with  England.  — Commercial 
treaties  have  also  been  confirmed  with  Venezuela, 
Chili,  and  Siam. — Lord  Napier,  the  British  Minis- 
ter, presented  his  credentials  to  the  Executive  on 
the  16th  of  March.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
gave  assurances  of  the  most  amicable  sentiments 
on  the  part  of  his  Government,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent replied  in  corresponding  terms. 

In  our  last  Record  we  fell  into  an  error  in  assign- 
ing the  reason  for  the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Simon- 
ton  and  Triplet  from  their  seats  as  reporters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Their  expulsion  was 
based  on  the  charge  that  while  acting  as  reporters 
in  the  House,  they  had  an  interest  in  the  passage 


of  measures  before  that  body,  and  not  on  the  ground 
that  u they  had  used  corrupt  means  to  secure  the 
passage  of  certain  bills.” 

A terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  in  Canada,  on  the  12th  of  March. 
Near  Hamilton  the  railw'a}’  crosses  the  Des  Jartlin 
Canal  by  a bridge  some  sixty  feet  above  the  water. 
This  bridge  gave  way  while  a train  was  passing, 
and  the  engine,  tender,  baggage-car,  and  tw'O  pas- 
senger cars  were  plunged  headlong  into  the  abyss. 
The  w ater  wras  covered  with  ice  through  which  the 
cars  broke,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers 
lost  their  lives,  some  by  being  crushed,  more  by 
drowning.  Out  of  about  a hundred  passengers, 
sixty  were  killed,  and  many  others  severely  in- 
jured. 

Mr.  Geary  has  resigned  his  post  as  Governor  of 
Kansas.  In  his  farewell  address  he  gives  a gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  his  accession.  Desolation  and  ruin  reigned 
on  every  hand ; homes  were  deserted ; the  smoke 
of  burning  dwellings  darkened  the  air  ; women  and 
children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  wandered 
over  the  prairies,  or  sought  refuge  among  the  In- 
dian tribes.  Towns  were  fortified  and  predatory 
bands  infested  the  highwa}*s.  The  laws  were  null, 
the  courts  naturalty  suspended,  and  the  civil  arm 
w’as  almost  powerless.  The  treasury  was  bank- 
rupt, the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  a 
year  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures 
of  a fortnight.  To  remedy  these  evils  he  had  la- 
bored incessantly.  His  health  had  given  way, 
and  he  had  made  large  advances  from  his  ow'n  pri- 
vate funds,  without  any  assurances  of  reimburse- 
ment. Though  he  had  met  with  obloquy  and  op- 
position, ho  was  conscious  that  he  had  always 
sought  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all.  He 
had  eschewed  all  sectional  disputations,  kept  aloof 
from  party  affiliations,  and  scorned  alike  threats  of 
personal  violence  and  promises  of  advancement  and 
reward.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  wTith  the  course 
he  had  pursued  that  he  would  not  now,  were  it  in 
his  pow'er,  change  it  in  the  slightest  particular. 
The  country  had  been  pacified,  and  indications  of 
peace  and  prosperity  were  every  where  to  be  seen, 
in  conclusion,  he  pays  a high  compliment  to  Gen- 
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eral  Persifor  F.  Smith  and  the  military  force  under 
hia  command  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  their  duties.  The  vacancy  occasioned 
by  this  resignation  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  as  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  addressed 
to  the  President,  Mr.  Walker  says  that,  although  he 
at  first  declined  the  post,  be  reconsiders  his  determ- 
ination, in  consequence  of  the  opinion  advanced 
by  the  President  that  the  safety  of  the  Union  may 
depend  upon  the  selection  of  the  individual  to  whom 
shall  pe  assigned  the  task  of  settling  the  difficulties 
which  again  surround  the  Kansas  question.  He 
understands  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  concur 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  actual  bona fide  res- 
idents of  Kansas,  by  a fair  and  regular  vote,  unaf- 
fected by  fraud  or  violence,  must  be  permitted,  in 
forming  a State  Constitution,  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  shall  be  their  social  institutions.  He 
contemplates  an  appeal,  not  to  a military  force, 
but  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
whole  people  of  Kansas,  by  a majority  of  whose 
votes  the  determination  must  be  made.  If  the 
decision  of  the  majority  be  not  acquiesced  in, 
he  sees  in  the  future  of  Kansas  only  civil  war, 
extending  its  baneful  influence  over  the  whole 
country,  subjecting  the  Union  itself  to  imminent 
hazard.  Hon.  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Territorial  Secretary, 
and  will  act  as  Governor  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  can  not  at  once  proceed  to  his 
post. — The  Free  State  Convention  assembled  at 
Topeka  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  it,  calling  a Constitutional  Conven- 
tion ; declaring  that  the  people  could  not  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  delegates  to  this  Convention 
“without  compromising  their  rights  as  American 
citizens,  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  Kansas, 
and  jeopardizing  the  public  peace.”  This  body 
affirmed  that  the  State  Constitution  framed  at  To- 
peka was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  urged  its  immediate  acknowledgment  by  Con- 
gress. The  principle  of  44  Squatter  Sovereignty” 
WB9  also  unequivocally  endorsed. 

From  California  the  shipments  of  gold  have 
thus  far  fallen  considerably  below  those  of  last 
year;  the  difference  by  five  arrivals  being  about 
$1,800,000.  It  is  however  said  that  there  has 
beerf  no  falling  off  in  the  quantity  produced,  but 
that  a much  larger  proportion  is  retained  at  home. 
A resolution  has  passed  the  State  Senate  declaring 
that  the  honor  and  best  interests  of  California  re- 
quire that  the  debt  of  the  State  should  be  paid  in 
good  faith,  and  that  immediate  provision  should  be 
made  for  this  purpose.  A new  case  has  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  affirmed  its 
former  decision  that  the  State  debt,  beyond  the 
amount  of  $300,000,  was  illegally  contracted,  add- 
ing that  the  Legislature  possesses  no  constitution- 
al power  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  the  interest ; and 
that  it  only  remains  for  the  people,  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity,  to  take  any  further  steps  that  may 
be  thought  necessary,  and  that  the  Legislature 
ought,  Without  delay,  to  put  the  matter  in  such  a 
shape  that  the  people  may  be  able  to  say  simply 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  pay  this  debt. 

From  Utah  wo  continue  to  receive  accounts  of  the 
high-handed  proceedings  of  the  “Saints.”  Early 
in  January  a body  of  the  Mormon  dignitaries,  acting 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Brigham  Young, 
went  to  the  offices  of  one  of  the  United  States 


Judges  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  took 
away  all  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Court,  and  burned  them  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  saying  that,  as  Congress  would  not  admit 
them  into  the  Union,  they  would  not  alkrtr  the 
officers  of  the  Government  to  remain  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  for  the  time  at  least, 
appears  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  of  the  vari- 
ous revolutionists,  and  has  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  proclaim  a general  amnesty  in  favor  of  all  polit- 
ical offenders  who  shall,  within  a specified  time, 
request  to  be  included  within  its  provisions.  The 
treasury,  however,  is  empty,  and  the  Government 
has  been  compelled  to  suspend  payments  at  the 
custom-houses  in  Yera  Cruz  and  the  capitaL  The 
relations  with  Spain,  also,  to  which  reference  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  Record,  have  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect. 

The  Congress  of  Ncto  Granada  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  February.  The  tone  of  the  President’s  Mes- 
sage was  moderate  in  respect  to  the  Panama  mas- 
sacre, but  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
less  conciliatory.  Mr.  Morse,  our  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary, presented  a series  of  propositions  in  ref- 
erence to  this  affair,  which,  according  to  the  Bo- 
gota Tiempo , embraced  the  following  demands: 
The  route  and  termini  of  the  Panama  Railway  to 
be  erected  into  two  neutral  districts,  with  their  own 
Governments,  though  dependent  upon  New  Grana- 
da ; the  Governments  of  these  districts  to  give  ef- 
fectual protection  to  the  railway,  and,  in  case  of 
their  failure  bo  to  do,  the  American  Consul  to  have 
power  to  raise  a police  force  and  levy  temporary 
contributions  upon  the  railroad,  citizens,  and  pas- 
sengers ; the  sovereignty  of  five  islands  near  P*« 
nama  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a naval  ddpot  and  arsenals;  the  United 
States  to  be  authorized,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
take  military  possession  of  the  neutral  districts ; 
the  rights  of  New  Granada  over  the  railroad  to  be 
ceded  to  the  United  States ; in  consideration  of 
these  concessions  the  United  States  to  pay  to  New 
Granada  a considerable  sum  (stated  elsewhere  at 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars),  from  which  is  to 
be  deducted  an  indemnity  for  the  damages  at  the 
massacre  of  April,  1856.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
foregoing  summary  is  absolutely  correct,  as  our 
Government  has  not  made  public  the  nature  of  its 
demands,  and  the  Granadan  Secretary  of  State, 
being  interrogated  by  Congress,  refused  to  answer 
whether  the  propositions  had  been  correctly  stated 
by  the  Bogotd  paper.  The  Government  of  New 
Granada  promptly  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms 
proposed. 

At  the  date  of  our  previous  intelligence  Walker 
lay  at  Rivas,  while  the  allied  forces  were  fortified 
at  San  Jorge  and  other  points,  cutting  him  off 
from  the  lake.  They  also  held  possession  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  preventing  reinforcements  from 
reaching  him  by  the  Atlantic  side.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary an  attempt  was  made  to  open  communica- 
tions with  him.  His  auxiliaries  ascended  the  riv- 
er, forced  the  Costa  Ricans  from  Serapiqui  and 
other  points,  and  recaptured  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers which  they  had  previously  lost.  They  also 
attempted  to  take  Castillo,  but  unsuccessfully. 
General  Walker  made  two  unavailing  attempts  to 
drive  the  Allies  from  San  Jorge ; and  they  in  return 
were  foiled  in  an  attack  upon  his  position  at  Rivas. 
The  forces  of  Walker  were  represented  as  rapidly 
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wasting  away  by  disease  and  desertion,  while  the 
Allies  were  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  large  reinforce- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  desertions  were  not  un- 
frequent, for  on  the  15th  of  March  a body  of  126 
men  reached  Panama,  who  had  left  the  filibusters, 
and  had  been  provided  by  the  Costa  Bicans  with 
a free  passage  to  the  United  States.  An  address 
was'promulgated,  purporting  to  have  been  signed 
by  a majority  of  these,  denouncing  Walker  and 
Airging  his  men  to  abandon  him.  The  general  as- 
pect of  affairs  appeared  highly  favorable  to  the 
Allies,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  make  a provis- 
ional apportionment  among  themselves  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Nicaragua.  But  the  last  steamer,  which 
left  San  Juan  on  the  20th  of  March,  brought  intel- 
ligence of  an  entirely  different  character.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  on  the  16th  Walker  sallied  out  of  Rivas 
at  the  head  of  400  men,  attacked  San  Jorge,  which 
was  held  by  a vastly  superior  force,  dceve  them 
out,  and  burned  the  place;  then  having  learned 
that  another  body  of  the  Allies  had  marched  from 
a different  quarter  upon  Rivas,  he  turned  back  to- 
ward that  place.  On  the  way  he  met  the  enemy 
in  full  retreat  pursued  by  General  Henningsen. 
These,  placed  between  two  fires,  became  panic- 
struck,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  were  slaugh- 
tered without  resistance.  Their  acknowledged  loss 
— so  says  the  report — was  327  killed,  and  300  wound- 
ed, and  these  numbers  are  nearly  doubled  by  the 
estimate  of  Walker,  whose  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  stated  to  have  been  less  than  50.  The 
Allies,  it  added,  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  upon 
Granada  or  Massaya,  and  were  anxious  to  treat 
for  peace.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  re- 
port iB  reliable. — The  Adjutant-general  of  the  fili- 
busters has  put  forth  an  official  report  of  the  num- 
ber and  fate  of  the  recruits  who  have  joined  the 
army.  The  whole  number  up  to  February  20  is 
given  as  2288.  Of  these  733  remain,  685  have 
died,  185  have  fallen  in  battle,  206  have  been  dis- 
charged, 293  have  deserted,  and  141  are  unac- 
counted for*  of  whom  about  half  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killed.  These  numbers  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  estimates  usually  received  as 
authentic. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Persian  war  has  been  concluded  by  a trea- 
ty of  peace,  negotiated  at  Paris.  Ferukh  Khan, 
the  Persian  Envoy,  with  his  entire  suite,  left  Paris 
for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  March. 
Beyond  the  capture  of  Bushire,  the  only  military 
event  of  the  war  has  been  the  seizure  of  a Persian 
magazine,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  The  details 
of  the  treaty  have  not  been  made  public ; but  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
its  terms  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  England. 
Persia  agrees  to  evacuate  Herat  within  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  whereupon  the 
British  forces  will  leave  the  Persian  territories. 
The  disputes  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  England. 
The  British  Government  abandons  the  right  to 
protect  Persians  against  the  Shah.  Important 
commercial  advantages  are  secured  to  the  British, 
who  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  consuls  in  the  Per- 
sian ports,  and  to  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  Chinese  war  is  now  the  leading  question 

in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  measures  of  the 
administration  are  vehemently  condemned  by  the 
commercial  classes.  Public  meetings  have  been 
held  to  denounce  them.  In  London,  at  a meeting 


where  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Layard  were  the  lead- 
ing speakers,  a resolution  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  war  was  wholly  unwarranted.  In  Par- 
liament the  contest  has  been  severe  and  protract- 
ed. In  the  Peers,  Lord  Derby  moved  a resolution 
condemning  the  course  pursupd  by  the  Government 
and  its  representatives  in  China.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  146  to  110.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  a similar  motion  was  carried  by  a vote 
of  263  to  247,  leaving  the  ministry  in  a minority  of 
16.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  announced  the 
course  upon  which  the  Government  had  determ- 
ined. Heeaid  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
when  a vote  was  passed  which  involved  a censure 
upon  their  course,  ministers  should  resign  their 
places,  leaving  to  those  who  had  obtained  the  ma- 
jority the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  present  case  was  so  exception- 
al that  the  ministers  had  advised  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  and  order  a new  election,  in 
order  to  test  the  wishes  of  the  country.  This  dis- 
solution would  soon  take  place ; and  in  the  mean- 
while he  trusted  that  the  present  Parliament  would 
confine  its  action  to  those  temporary  measures 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  public  service  until  the 
new  Parliament  should  assemble,  when  the  coun- 
try would  have  a fair  chance  to  decide  between 
the  two  administrations.  So  far,  said  he,  was  the 
Government  from  having  embarked  in  a Chi- 
nese war,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  that 
the  war  had  broken  out  wholly  without  their 
knowledge.  The  polioy  of  Government  had  been 
to  maintain  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  security  for 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  ; to  up- 
hold the  rights  of  the  country  as  secured  by  treaty ; 
to  endeavor  by  negotiation  to  improve  existing 
relations ; and  to  restore  amicable  relations  where 
a rupture  had  occurred.  The  extension  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  China  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  would  evidently  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  previously  to  the 
present  outbreak,  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  as  it  was  believed  with  the  United 
States,  had  hoped  to  improve  her  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Pekin.  The  difficulty  of 
doing  this  was  now  greatly  enhanced  ; and  with- 
out disparaging  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Government  felt  it  to  be  a duty  to  select  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  negotiations  the  person 
whom  it  believed  the  best  qualified  to  conduct 
them  to  a successful  issue.  It  has  been  subse- 
quently announced  that  Lord  Elgin  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Plenipotentiary  to  China.  The 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  announced  on  the 
21st  of  March.  The  condition  of  the  Queen  pre- 
venting her  from  appearing  in  public,  the  royal 
speech  was  delivered  by  commission.  1 1 said  that, 
in  dissolving  Parliament,  it  was  her  Majesty's  in- 
tention to  ascertain  in  the  most  constitutional 
manner  the  sense  of  her  people  on  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

It  is  said  that  France  is  about  to  send  a consid- 
erable force  to  China  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
forces. — The  Council  of  State  has  ventured  a slight 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  He  had 
proposed  that  a tax  should  be  levied  on  transfera- 
ble securities,  and  the  Council  rejected  the  propo- 
sition.— Four  directors  of  the  Napoleon  Docks  have 
been  convicted  of  embezzlement,  and  have  been 
punished  by  fines  of  from  2000  to  5000  francs,  and 
imprisonment  for  terms  varying  from  six  months 
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to  three  years.  One  of  the  delinquents  is  the  son 
of  Berryer,  the  celebrated  advocate. 

The  Neufchatel  question  is  not  finally  settled 
after  all,  the  King  of  Prussia  having  interposed 
sundry  difficulties.  He  now  demands  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  renouncing  his  claims  upon  the  Can- 
tons, the  title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  Prussian  Crown  ; that  a full  amnesty 
be  granted  to  his  partisans,  and  that  for  four  years 
he  shall  enjoy  the  revenues  attached  to  his  ancient 
domains. 

The  long  pending  controversy  about  the  Danish 
Sound  Dues  has  been  at  length  concluded.  Den- 
mark agrees  to  maintain  the  lights  and  buoys  in 
the  Sound  and  Belts,  and  at  the  mouths  of  her  har- 
bors ; and  will  see  that  the  pilot  service  is  properly 
performed  at  moderate  charges.  She  is  to  impose 
no  duties  upon  vessels  navigating  these  waters,  and 
to  levy  no  additional  dues  from  those  that  enter  her 
harbors.  In  consideration  of  this  the  contracting 
powers  are  to  pay,  in  forty  semi-annual  install- 
ments, the  sum  of  30,570,G03  rix  dollars  (say 
$20,000,000  of  our  currency).  Each  power  is  to 
be  responsible  merely  for  its  own  percentage.  The 
amount  apportioned  to  the  United  States  is  only 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  England  is 
to  pay  about  twenty-nine  per  cent. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  been  making  large 
preparations  for  a hostile  demonstration  against 
Mexico.  It  has  put  forth  a manifesto  reciting  at 
length  the  wrongs  and  indignities  inflicted  by  Mex- 
ico upon  Spanish  subjects,  for  which  indemnity  had 
been  demanded  and  the  punishment  of  the  offend- 
ers. In  the  event  of  this  not  being  secured,  the 
Government  has  ordered  additional  vessels  and 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Havana,  where  there  will  be 
thirty  vessels  of  war  and  a numerous  and  disci- 
plined army.  The  first  step  proposed  to  be  taken 
is  to  bombard  and  occupy  Vera  Cruz,  thus  cutting 
off  the  commerce  of  Mexico.  The  departure  of  this 
force  seems  to  have  been  delayed  to  aw'ait  the  ac- 
tion of  a new’  minister  dispatched  by  Mexico. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  present  their  old  aspect. 
There  seems  little  hope  of  any  amelioration  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  proposed 
French  and  English  interposition  has  effected  no- 
thing, and  there  are  reports  of  the  renewal  of  dip- 
lomatic relations. — The  old  General  Radetzky  has 
resigned  his  command  over  the  Austrian  forces  in 
Italy.  He  leaves,  he  says,  to  more  youthful  hands 
the  training  of  the  army,  in  order  to  show  “ at  the 
decisive  moment,  should  the  voice  of  our  beloved 
monarch  summon  me  peradventure  again,  that  the 
sword  which  I have  borne  for  seventy-two  years, 
and  on  many  a battle-field,  remains  firm  in  my 
grasp.” — The  relations  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia still  remain  unfriendly,  and  the  Sardinian 
Chumber  of  Deputies  has  voted  a sum  of  5,000,000 
francs  to  put  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria  in  a 
state  of  immediate  defense. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  granted  a concession 
to  a company  headed  by  the  bankers  Stieglitz  for  a 
stupendous  railway  scheme.  The  company  agrees 
to  construct  at  its  owm  expense,  within  ten  years, 
a net-work  of  railw  ays  of  -iOOO  versts  (say  8200 
miles).  It  is  to  keep  them  in  operation  for  eighty- 
five  years,  under  the  sole  guarantee  from  Govern- 
ment, of  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  laid  out,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  term  the  roads  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  State.  These  roads  w’ill  extend 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  the  Prussian 
frontier;  from  Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod;  and 


from  the  same  by  way  of  Koursk  and  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Danube  to  Theodosia,  and  from  Koursk 
or  Orel  to  Libau.  A glance  at  the  map  w ill  show 
the  importance  of  this  system  of  railways,  connect- 
ing as  it  does  the  most  important  agricultural  and 
commercial  parts  of  the  empire. — The  war  in  the 
Caucusus,  where  the  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
recently  suffered  a severe  defeat,  is  to  be  prosecuted 
vigorously. 

THE  EAST. 

From  China  our  intelligence  comes  down  to  Jan- 
uary 80.  On  the  12th  the  English  made  an  attack 
upon  the  suburbs  of  Canton  w hich  the}’  set  on  fire 
causing  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  A com- 
pany of  English  soldiers  missing  their  way,  found 
themselves  under  the  city  walls,  and  w’ere  assailed 
by  stones  and  matchlocks,  and  tw’o  of  them  were 
killed.  The  Chinese  bad  made  several  attacks 
upon  the  fleet  and  the  forts,  in  w hich  they  mani- 
fested no  little  courage.  The  English  finding  their 
force  insufficient  to  maintain  their  positions  near 
Canton  had  fallen  down  the  river  to  Hong  Kong, 
to  await  further  reinforcements,  w'hich  had  been 
demanded  from  India.  The  English  admiral,  on 
his  way  dowm,  fell  in  with  a large  fleet  of  junks, 
who  w ere  threatening  an  attack  upon  Hong  Kong, 
and  destroyed  several  of  them.  At  Hong  Kong 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  the  foreign 
residents  by  a Chinese  baker,  named  Allum,  w ho 
mingled  arsenic  with  the  bread  which  he  supplied 
to  his  customers.  No  lives  were  lost,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  the  quantity  of  poison  being  so 
large  as  to  have  operated  as  an  emetic. — Seventeen 
Chinese  soldiers,  disguised,  took  passage  on  board 
the  Thistle , a small  postal  steamer  plying  between  f 
Canton  and  Hong  Kong.  They  had  been  previ- 
ously searched,  and  found  to  bo  without  arms. 

But  during  the  passage,  having  been  furnished 
with  knives  by  a Chinese  woman  who  had  con- 
cealed them  under  her  dress,  they  fell  upon  the 
eleven  Europeans  who  were  passengers,  and  mur- 
dered them  all,  cutting  off  their  heads,  which  they 
carried  off  with  them,  in  order  to  claim  the  rcw'ard 
offered  for  the  heads  of  the  “barbarians.”  They 
ran  the  steamer  on  shore,  and  set  her  on  fire,  burn- 
ing all  except  her  iron  hull.  The  Imperial  and 
rebel  vessels  are  reported  to  have  united  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  English  from  the  Chinese 
waters.  All  the  indications  are  that  the  present 
war  will  exert  a decisive  influence  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Flowery  Empire. 

Some  difficulties,  the  natureof  which  is  not  stated, 
have  occurred  between  the  Japanese  and  the  En- 
glish, and  tw’o  British  war  steamers  are  said  to 
have  forced  their  wray  without  resistance  into  the 
fortified  port  of  Nagasaki. 

A bloody  civil  war  has  broken  out  among  the 
Kaffirs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Natal.  A con- 
test arose  between  Ketch wya  and  Umbulazi,  two 
sons  of  King  Panda.  The  former  w*as  victorious, 
and  dividing  his  forces  into  three  bodies  he  scoured 
the  country’  in  all  directions,  putting  to  death  not 
only  his  enemies,  but  all  whom  he  considered  neu- 
tral or  doubtful.  The  number  of  victims,  it  is  said, 
can  not  be  less  than  30,000.  King  Panda,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  his  son,  agreed  to  cede  a large 
tract  of  country  to  the  Boers,  who  immediately 
took  the  field  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overmaster 
Ketchwya.  This  new’  region  brought  under  En- 
glish rule  comprises  the  best  portion  of  the  Zulu 
country,  with  a commerpial  outlet  on  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lucia. 
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Scampavias  from  Gibel  Tarek  to  Stamboul , by 
Harry  Gringo.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 
The  word  4 4 Scamperings”  may  be  token  as  a free 
version  of  the  title  of  this  book,  which  wa s sug- 
gested by  the  name  given  to  the  clipper  dispatch 
vessels  used  in  the  olden  time  by  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  literally  signifying  runaways.  We 
assure  our  readers  that  nothing  more  sinister  lurks 
beneath  the  word,  in  spite  of  its  rather  ominous 
sound ; for  Harry  Gringo,  though  an  inveterate 
wag,  is  a straightforward,  good-natured,  honest- 
hearted  sailor,  with  every  thing  about  him  above- 
board and  in  ship  shape.  The  gallant  Harry  was 
summoned  suddenly  one  fine  morning  to  leave  his 
cozy  quarters  on  shore,  and  to  strike  out  on  the  salt 
sea,  for  the  sake  of  doing  his  country  some  service. 
In  plain  English,  he  received  orders  from  the  na- 
val bureau  at  Washington  to  report  for  duty  as  an 
officer  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  which  was 
destined  to  the  Mediterranean  station.  He  could 
not  read  the  missive  which  announced  his  pleasant 
appointment  without  dropping  some  natural  tears. 
When  the  baby  was  brought  to  him,  according  to 
domestic  custom,  to  be  tumbled  about  the  carpet, 
his  eyes  seemed  to  be  full  of  sparks  from  the  fire, 
and  he  was  hardly  able  to  see  the  infant  44  tempter 
of  mankind,”  though  her  soft  cheeks  were  buried 
in  his  whiskers,  and  her  dainty  arms  were  twined 
around  his  throat.  Consoling  his  sorrows,  how- 
ever, with  a cup  of  tea  of  the  strongest  and  black- 
est decoction,  he  rapidly  attained  a stout  and  in- 
different frame  of  mind,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
idols  of  his  house,  found  himself  before  long  snugly 
established  in  a narrow  cabin  of  the  ship  which 
was  now  to  be  his  floating  home.  His  condition 
on  board  the  frigate  presents  a vivid  illustration 
of  the  discomforts  of  housekeeping  at  sea.  The 
only  vacant  place  in  which  he  could  lay  his  head 
was  a berth  in  the  cockpit.  Here  he  was  always 
on  the  verge  of  suffocation.  Air  was  admitted  only 
in  infinitesimal  quantities.  Sunlight  had  not  been 
seen  there,  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  at- 
mosphere was  a compound  of  villainous  smells. 
The  bread  for  the  whole  ship’s  company  was  taken 
from  store-rooms  which  opened  into  the  cockpit. 
There  the  purser’s  array  of  44  notions  for  a man-of- 
war”  enhanced  the  attractions  of  the  odoriferous 
locality.  Every  article  from  blue  jackets  to  red 
pepper,  brogans  and  beeswax,  thread,  trowsere, 
thimbles,  pins,  pans,  silks,  and  candles,  the  hospital 
drugs,  and  the  officers’  private  stores,  were  all 
drawn  in  bulk  from  that  submarine  receptacle. 
The  refreshing  odors  of  tar,  ropes,  damp  clothing, 
medicines,  provisions,  powder,  and  concentrated 
bilge-water  reeking  in  wild  profusion,  but  not  a 
mouthful  of  pure  oxygen  was  ever  inhaled  by  the 
unhappy  denizens  of  the  pit.  This  state  of  things 
was  too  much  like  being  corked  up  in  a bottle  to 
last  forever,  and  accordingly,  before  they  had  been 
long  at  sea,  the  carpenters  were  called  on  to  clear 
away  a space,  which  gave  them  a larger  liberty  of 
breathing,  and  on  the  whole,  as  our  historian  naive- 
ly admits, 44  made  their  life  more  luxurious,  whole- 
some, and  comfortable  than  before.” 

His  own  cabin  was  of  limited  dimensions,  in  the 
most  sanguine  view  of  the  case,  being  precisely  six 
feet  square,  but  considerably  less  in  height.  The 
ample  bunk  filled  about  one-fourth  of  this  space, 
but  certainly  offered  no  temptation  to  44  a gentle- 


man in  easy  circumstances  on  shore”  to  accept  it 
for  a night’s  lodging.  The  environs  were  still  less 
tempting  than  the  sleeping  apartment  itself..  A 
smoked  pork-shop  next  door,  an  old  clothes  em- 
porium over  the  way,  and  a powder-magazine  be- 
neath, the  atmosphere  fragrant  with  tar,  cheese, 
and  cockroaches,  not  a ray  of  light  but  that  dimly 
emitted  by  smoky  oil,  and  this  inventory  of  en- 
chantments completed  by  reposing  on  rockers,  or 
swinging  to  and  fro  as  in  a bird-cage. 

The  cruise  on  which  he  had  now  entered  was  the 
first  made  by  the  writer  since  the  abolition  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  the  navy.  He  was  curious  to 
witness  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  desperate 
characters  which  usually  constitute  a large  portion 
of  the  crew  of  a man-of-war.  He  had  great  doubts 
of  the  success  of  the  policy,  especially  while  the 
grog  dispensed  with  the  daily  ration  was  left  to 
work  its  pernicious  influence.  Contrary,  however, 
to  his  previous  convictions,  trained  as  he  had  been 
for  many  years  under  the  old  system  to  see  the  cat 
habitually  swung  upon  the  backs  of  the  seamen, 
his  views  underwent  a complete  and  decided 
change.  The  experiment  was  fairly  tried  on  board 
his  frigate,  and  with  an  unquestionable  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  the  men.  A system  of 
impartial  rewards  and  punishments  was  intro- 
duced. A prison  wras  constructed  on  the  lower 
deck,  w'here  the  prisoners  could  not  communicate 
with  their  shipmates.  They  were  shackled  to 
transverse  rods  of  iron  at  top  and  bottom,  and  were 
made  to  keep  the  same  watch  below  which  their 
shipmates  did  on  the  upper  deck,  instead  of  dozing 
away  their  time  in  comparative  comfort.  For 
slight  offenses  the  men  were  deprived  of  liberty  on 
shore,  while  for  those  of  greater  magnitude  they 
were  confined  in  double  irons,  or  subjected  to  a 
court-martial.  The  rights  and  comforts  of  the  crew 
were  respected.  They  erero  treated  with  modera- 
tion and  firmness.  Not  an  oath  was  spoken  through 
the  trumpet  during  the  whole  cruise,  and  in  all 
respects  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was  of  the  most 
admirable  order. 

After  touching  at  Gibraltar  and  Spezia,  the 
frigate  bears  the  fortunes  of  the  gay  Lieutenant 
successively  to  several  of  the  Italian  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Greece,  and  to  Constantinople. 
He  enters  with  a lively  zest  into  the  enjoyments 
of  the  passing  hour,  and  by  his  free,  off-hand  de- 
scriptions of  various  adventures,  enables  his  reader 
to  share  in  bis  amusements  on  shore  with  no  less 
sympathy  than  he  has  felt  in  the  trials  of  the  voy- 
age. Ilis  volume  certainly  forms  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  miscellaneous  literature  of  person- 
al narratives  by  American  travelers.  He  never  as- 
sumes the  air  of  the  cicerone  or  the  schoolmaster, 
never  effects  any  painful  profundity  of  wisdom, 
never  deems  it  essential  to  dole  out  dry  crumbs  and 
morsels  of  abstract  reflection  for  the  edification  of 
his  readers,  but  dashes  forward  in  his  sparkling 
descriptions,  like  his  good  frigate  under  full  sail 
and  with  a fair  breeze,  touching  gayly  at  different 
scenes  of  interest,  and  always  bearing  away  some 
fresh  and  fascinating  impressions. 

A Text-book  of  Church  History , by  Dr.  John  C. 
L.  Gieseler.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
Dr.  Gieseler  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  the 
German  ecclesiastical  historians.  Free  from  all 
tendencies  to  mysticism,  with  no  devotion  to  sec- 
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tarian  dogmas,  and  an  innate  aversion  to  uncertain 
and  fanciful  speculations,  he  brought  a sound,  ro- 
bust, and  efficient  common-sense  to  the  elucidation 
of  Christian  antiquity.  Nor  was  he  in  any  degree 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  skepticism,  which,  to  a 
singular  extent,  prevailed  in  his  day  among  a large 
class  of  the  theologians  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  History  of 
the  Church  has  justly  won  the  reputation  of  a stand- 
ard authority.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  tone  of 
moderation,  for  the  caution  and  exactness  of  its 
statements,  for  fhe  comprehensiveness  of  its  views, 
and  for  its  copious  exhibition  of  the  original  sources. 
Designed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a text-book  for 
students,  it  is  less  suited  to  popular  reading  than 
the  glowing  narrative  of  Neander  or  the  graphic 
sketches  of  Hase,  but  as  a work  of  unimpeachable 
accuracy,  and  of  combined  brevity  and  complete- 
ness of  detail,  it  holds  the  very  highest  rank  for 
purposes  of  reference  in  the  course  of  theological 
education.  The  present  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith  of  the  Union  Sem- 
inar}' in  this  city,  whose  ripe  and  various  learn- 
ing, accurate  judgment,  and  unfailing  fairness  of 
mind,  admirably  qualify  him  for  the  task.  He 
has  thoroughly  revised  the  Edinburgh  translation, 
given  additional  references  to  the  English  and  later 
German  works,  and  added  a version  of  the  por- 
tion needed  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  American  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Politeness 
and  Fashion , by  Henry  Lunettes.  The  effigy  of 
that  magnificent  fop  Count  D’Orsay,  which  illu- 
minates the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  gives  no 
just  indication  of  the  character  of  its  contents. 
D’Orsay  was  a person  of  dissolute  habits,  of  un- 
principled life,  of  a corrupt  and  frivolous  heart, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  the  hollowness  of 
his  nature  beneath  a shining  vail  of  thin  aesthetics. 
This  book,  on  the  contrary,  every  where  shows  a 
good  heart,  good  principles,  good  taste,  and-  dis- 
courses wisely  and  pleasantly  on  the  philosophy 
of  good  manners.  The  author,  who  writes  in  the  j 
character  of  a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and 
whose  personal  recollections  certainly  seem  to  ex-  J 
tend  far  back  toward  antediluvian  times,  indulges 
a little  too  freely  in  the  garrulous  anecdotes  which 
smack  of  senile  diffuseness ; but  he  is  doubtless  a 
safe  guide  as  to  the  thousand  and  one  details  of 
etiquette  which  so  largely  contribute  to  the  decen- 
cies of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  courtesies  of  good  soci- 
ety. It  is  a rare  thing  for  a book  of  this  kind  to 
be  free  from  twaddle  and  platitude,  but  the  vener- 
able Colonel  Lunettes  has  been  a shrewd  looker-on 
in  his  day,  and  gives  the  fruits  of  a large  experi- 
ence, with  a crisp  and  downright  common  sense. 
(Derby  and  Jackson.) 

Characters  and  Criticisms , by  W.  Alfred  Jones. 
(Published  by  I.  Y.  Westervelt.)  The  choicest 
fruits  of  a life  devoted  to  letters  are  gathered  in 
this  collection  of  miscellaneous  sketches  and  essays. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  air  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  their  sympathy  with  the  best  produc- 
tions of  literature,  and  the  appreciative  tone  of  their 
criticisms,  rather  than  for  their  boldness  or  orig- 
inality of  thought.  The  studies  of  the  author  have 
evidently  extended  over  a wide  range  of  subjects, 
including  old  English  divinity,  history,  biography, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  in  each  department 
his  pure  aesthetic  instincts  have  guided  him  to  the 
selection  of  the  most  admirable  master-pieces.  He  I 


abstains,  however,  from  an  idolatrous  imitation  of 
favorite  models,  and  for  so  exclusive  and  devoted  a 
student  of  the  writings  of  others,  both  his  opinions 
and  his  style  exhibit  a commendable  independence. 
In  his  criticisms,  he  is  governed  more  by  a sympa- 
thy with  the  beautiful  and  the  refined  than  by  a 
stem  sense  of  justice  toward  inferior  writers.  His 
judgments,  for  the  most  part,  are  temperate  and 
candid,  although  they  are  often  deficient  in  acute 
and  exact  discrimination.  The  element  of  humor 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  his  composition,  and 
the  essays  in  which  he  attempts  an  unusual  degree 
of  vivacity  and  playful  illustration  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  instances  of  eminent  success.  In  point 
of  style  the  contents  of  these  volumes  show  a re- 
markable inequality.  Not  a few  of  the  pieces  are 
finished  with  elaborate  nicety,  and  are  not  without 
examples  of  felicitous  and  forcible  expression; 
while  others  are  crude  in  thought,  slovenly  in  dic- 
tion, and  with  every  appearance  of  having  been 
thrown  off  as  rapid  sketches,  without  receiving  the 
last  polish  of  a severe  and  faithful  revision.  In 
spite  of  these  obvious  defects,  the  work  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature,  for 
its  frequent  ingenious  disquisitions,  its  familiar 
handling  of  the  racy  old  English  aut  hors  who  have 
been  crowded  out  of  the  sphere  of  everyday  read- 
ing, and  the  urbanity  and  kindliness  of  tone  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  pervade  its  pages. 

The  neat  pocket  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Prose 
Works,  in  two  gold-and-purple  volumes,  recently 
issued  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  will  recall  to  the 
memory  of  many  readers  the  delight  with  w’hich 
they  once  lingered  over  the  rich  picturesque  pages 
which  record  the  experience  of  the  youthful  pilgrim 
“ beyond  the  sea,”  and  the  graceful  romance  of 
Paul  Fleming  pursuing  the  day-dreams  of  litera- 
ture and  passion  in  classic  lands.  Enviable  is  he 
who  now  makes  acquaintance  with  these  charming 
prose-poems  for  the  first  time.  He  has  a new  pleas- 
ure in  store,  in  the  W'&rmth  and  freshness  with  w hich 
the  primal  sympathies  of  an  unworn  heart  are  del- 
icately revealed  to  the  public  sense.  Rarely  an 
the  impressions  of  travel  presented  in  such  a touch- 
ing and  faithful  transcript.  Longfellow  has  all 
the  frankness  of  Sterne,  but  no  trace  of  his  affect* 
tion  and  cynicism.  Like  him,  he  blends  the  ex- 
pression of  private  sentiment  with  the  record  of 
events  and  the  description  of  nature ; but,  not  like 
him,  he  is  always  pure,  genial,  sincere,  rewarding 
the  confidence  which  he  inspires  by  the  humana 
and  gentle  beauty  of  his  disclosures.  His  pictures 
of  foreign  life  are  enticing  and  delicious,  but  they 
have  no  enervating  quality.  With  an  aspect  of  al- 
most antique  simplicity,  they  are  finished  with  the 
same  refined  and  subtle  grace  which  forms  an  em- 
inent charm  of  his  poetry.  They  present  the  loveli- 
est features  of  nature  and  of  life  which  are  un- 
vailed to  the  sympathetic  eye  in  the  crowded 
scenes  of  the  Old  World,  revealing  the  common 
heart  of  humanity  beneath  a strange  costume  and 
a different  language.  The  fine  aroma  of  rare  and 
choice  literature,  of  which  such  curious  specimens 
haunt  the  memory  of  the  writer,  sends  its  exquisite 
perfume  through  every  page. 

Two  Years  Ago,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley. (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  Charles 
Kingsley  is  far  more  remarkable  for  his  insight 
into  character,  his  genial  and  humane  sympathies, 
and  his  union  of  vigor  and  tenderness  in  delinea- 
tion than  for  his  powers  of  invention,  or  his  skill 
in  the  construction  and  development  of  a dramatic 
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plot.  The  fine,  healthy  tone  of  his  mind  has  a 
magnetic  influence.  He  imparts  a bracing  strength 
to  the  moral  nature  of  his  reader.  He  infuses 
into  his  heart  a glorious  scorn  of  whatever  is  false, 
affected,  or  ignoble.  No  one  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  his  writings  without  receiving  a fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  cultivation  of  high  and  generous  man- 
hood. He  inspires  the  congenial  reader  with  a 
more  glowing  love  of  humanity,  with  a sweeter 
sense  of  the  possible  beauty  of  social  relations,  and 
a more  profound  realization  of  the  sacred  purposes 
of  life.  Nor  are  his  intellectual  characteristics  of 
a less  elevated  order.  With  a nature  of  rare  kind- 
liness and  sympathy,  he  is  | severely  masculine. 
Every  thing  in  his  mental  constitution  is  of  an 
athletic  cast.  If  he  often  reaches  the  fountain  of 
tears,  it  is  by  rigid  fidelity  to  nature,  and  not  by 
effeminate  appeals  to  artificial  sentiment.  He  is 
never  dazzled  by  the  colors  on  the  surface,  and 
thus  made  to  overlook  the  inward  heart  of  reality. 
He  grasps  his  subject  of  thought  with  a bold,  man- 
ly tenacity,  and  does  not  permit  it  to  escape  till  he 
has  mastered  its  essence.  But  still,  he  is  singu- 
larly deficient  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a nar- 
rative, and  the  subtle  art  by  which  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  is  absorbed  in  the  unfolding  of  a plot. 
He  is  often  excursive,  diffuse,  episodical,  perplex- 
ing the  attention  which  he  fails  to  enchant,  and 
preserving  our  interest  more  by  the  promise  of 
truth  than  by  the  allurements  of  his  narrative. 
The  present  work,  though  in  many  respects  we 
consider  it  as  the  master-piece  of  the  author,  is  open 
to  the  objections  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is 
deficient  in  unity,  in  consecutive  development,  in 
facile  and  rapid  flow.  The  plot  is  encumbered  by 
a variety  of  characters,  which  serve  only  to  distract 
the  attention  without  conspiring  to  the  unitary  im- 
pression of  the  whole.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  the 
work  embraces  the  materials  for  no  less  than  three 
distinct  stories,  and  the  attempt  to  combine  them 
in  a single  narrative  was  injudicious,  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  break  down  in  the  execution.  The 
history  of  Tom  Thumall  and  the  meek-eyed  Grace 
formed  an  admirable  central-point,  around  which 
might  have  been  grouped  to  advantage  a series  of 
cognate  characters,  giving  an  epic  integrity  to  the 
original.  But  instead  of  this,  we  have  two  parallel 
threads  in  the  story  of  Stangrave  and  Marie,  and 
of  Vavasour  and  Lucia,  which,  while  suggesting 
several  noble  delineations  of  character,  possess  no 
vital  points  of  contact  with  the  principal  narrative, 
and  though  they  could  ill  be  spared  on  account 
of  their  psychological  interest,  have  the  practical 
effect  of  retarding  its  progress.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  the  novel,  however,  is  of  the  most  de- 
rated nature.  It  contains  numerous  scenes  and 
passages,  which,  for  descriptive  beauty  and  tender 
pathos,  are  scarcely  rivaled  in  modem  fiction.  We 
notice  a curious  fact,  by-the-by,  in  the  coincidence 
between  the  odd  adventures  of  the  hero  and  those 
of  an  esteemed  literary  gentleman  of  this  city. 
The  resemblance  is  often  so  striking  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  must  have  been  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  our  townsman,  although,  we  believe, 
he  is  a total  stranger  to  the  author. 

Arctic  Adventure  by  Sea  and  Land , edited  by 
Epss  Sargent.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.)  The  interest  awakened  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Kane  has  led  to 
the  preparation  of  this  excellent  summary  of  Arc- 
tic research.  It  presents  a lucid  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  subsequent 


European  expeditions,  and  of  the  adventures  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  the  Polar  regions.  The 
editor  has  shown  his  characteristic  judgment  and 
tact  in  compressing  such  a mass  of  incidents  into 
so  limited  a space,  without  giving  his  work  the  air 
of  a meagre  and  lifeless  compilation.  His  narra- 
tive moves  with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  an  orig- 
inal composition,  and  its  singularly  impressive  .de- 
tails derive  a new  interest  from  being  presented  as 
a continuous  whole.  A just  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
enterprise  and  bravery  of  the  great  English  navi- 
gators who  have  been  engaged  in  the  perilous  ex- 
plorations of  the  North,  but  none  of  them  sur- 
passed the  wise  and  modest  heroism  of  our  gallant 
countryman,  whose  recent  premature  death  will 
long  be  deplored  by  the  friends  of  science  and  of 
humanity. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  by  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.D.  (Published  by  Harper  & Broth- 
ers.) The  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable 
phvsiolog}r,  and  the  properties  of  air,  water,  heat, 
light,  and  so  forth,  are  explained  in  these  little 
volumes,  in  a manner  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  youngest  reader.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  supply  the  mother  and  teacher 
with  the  means  of  introducing  the  child  into  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  natural  science, 
without  perplexing  the  mind  by  an  array  of  tech- 
nical terms.  The  various  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  are  unfolded  in  a gradual  manner;  they 
are  made  clear  by  a profusion  of  appropriate  illus- 
trations, and,  as  here  presented,  can  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  youthful 
pupil. 

I a ft  of  Tai-ping-vxmg , by  J.  Milton  Mackik. 
(Published  by  Dix  and  Edwards.)  Tai-ping-wang, 
to  whose  biography  Mr.  Mackie  has  applied  his 
admirable  powers  of  description,  is  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Chinese  insurrection.  The  details  which 
are  here  given  concerning  his  career  have  been 
gathered  from  numerous  authentic  sources,  and  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers  will  possess  the 
merit  of  novelty.  The  materials  have  been  skill- 
fully wrought  up  by  Mr.  Mackie,  who  has  pro- 
duced a singularly  interesting  narrative  on  a rather 
unpromising  subject.  According  to  his  statements 
Tai-ping-wang  professes  to  bo  the  immediate  mes- 
senger of  Heaven,  and  to  have  enjoyed  divino 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  his  military  the- 
ocratic government.  He  has  adopted  a certain 
form  of  Christianity,  and  claims  to  be  the  younger 
brother  of  Jesus.  The  doctrine  of  human  deprav- 
ity lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  religious  belief  of 
his  followers,  who  hope,  by  devotion  to  their  chief, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Tai-ping-wang  is  a perfectly  despotic 
centralization,  founded  on  the  basis  of  communism. 
It  is  a plan  to  make  all  men  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  to  do  it  by  compulsion;  14  to  supply  all  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  without  permitting  them  the 
possession  of  any  thing  besides ; and  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  industry,  good  order,  and  general  com- 
fort, at  the  expense  of  all  high  culture  and  genial 
enjoyment  of  life.” 

Isabel , the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love,  is  the 
title  of  a popular  English  novel  by  John  Cordt 
Jeaffreson,  portraying,  with  great  animation  and 
effect,  some  of  the  most  salient  phases  of  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  England.  The  plot  has  sev- 
eral features  ef  intense  interest,  and  is  conducted 
by  the  author  with  no  small  degree  of  artistic  abil- 
ity. (Harper  & Brothers.) 
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Expression  in  America.— we  are  not,  as 

a nation,  soon  likely  to  take  the  Pythagorean 
vow  of  silence,  and  until  we  and  the  times  marvel- 
ously change  we  shall,  probably,  in  various  ways, 
do  as  much  talking  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Our  loquacity  does  not,  we  think,  spring 
from  any  peculiar  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican tongue  is  swung  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  can 
wag  simultaneously  at  both  ends.  Nav,  if  our 
vocal  organs  have  any  peculiarity  of  structure,  it 
is  one  of  limitation  rather  than  enlargement,  since 
we  are  assured  by  grave  medical  authority  that 
the  American  jaw  tends  to  such  contraction  as  to 
threaten  to  lessen  by  two  teeth  the  usual  number 
of  the  traditionary  grinders  with  which  humanity 
has  heretofore  masticated  its  food,  articulated  its 
words,  and  sometimes  bitten  neighboring  reputa- 
tions. If  this  is  so,  we  are  certainly  a remarkable 
people ; and  with  this  limitation  of  jaw,  and  in 
spite  of  our  teeth,  we  contrive  to  throw  out  as 
many  words,  per  head  and  per  hour,  as  any  of 
Adam's  children  since  time  began. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  have 
a philosophical  dissertation  or  treatise  upon  Amer- 
ican Expression,  in  its  matter  and  manner,  its 
quantity  and  quality,  with  illustrations  from  the 
various  classes,  professions,  and  sections  of  the  na- 
tion. We  attempt  no  such  thing  now,  but  propose 
merely  to  throw  out  a few  hints  suggested  by  a 
premonition  of  the  rivers  of  talk  which  will  be 
poured  from  the  Anniversary  platforms  during  this 
month,  and  which  will  roll  and  swell  before  us  in 
a vast  ocean  of  printed  speeches  and  reports. 

The  tongues  of  American  society  are  in  the  main 
the  parlor,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit — or  conversa- 
tion, newspapers,  and  sermons.  We  do  not  name 
the  bar,  the  stump,  or  the  senate  among  these,  be- 
cause the  legal  and  political  eloquence  of  the  coun- 
try is  communicated  to  the  people  now  more  fre- 
quently through  the  press  than  by  the  living  voice, 
and  our  gTeat  lawyers,  politicians,  and  statesmen 
have  a hundred  readers  where  they  have  a single 
hearer.  In  fact,  some  very  important  speeches,  or 
what  are  called  speeches,  are  never  spoken,  but 
only  printed.  The  stump,  indeed,  is  an  important 
and  powerful  institution  ; but  its  power  is  only  pe- 
riodical, and  the  great  political  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted by  the  press,  whose  editors  are  the  general 
officers,  who  use  stump  speeches  only  for  an  occa- 
sional foray.  The  parlor,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit 
are  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  tongues  of 
the  nation,  and  through  them  we  are  always  talk- 
ing, printing,  and  preaching.  The  press,  proba- 
bly, does  more  than  any  thing  else  to  fix  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  people ; while  the  parlor  and  the 
pulpit  are  ruling  powers  in  deciding  the  voice, 
articulation,  emphasis,  and  manner  of  the  general 
speech. 

Our  good  city  will  soon  be  visited  by  some  thou- 
sands of  ministers  of  the  regular  orders,  and  by 
some  hundreds  of  radical  reformers,  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  regular 
clergy,  and  who  are  trying  to  set  up  their  platforms 
ix  the  place  of  the  usual  pulpit.  We  look  upon 


these  men — both  the  regulars  and  the  irregulars — 
as  very  significant  signs  of  the  future  of  American 
Expression.  We  all  know,  from  our  own  remem- 
brance, what  power  the  parish  minister  usually 
has  upon  the  vocabulary  and  speech  of  families. 
To  many  communities  he  is  the  only  customary 
public  speaker,  and  to  him  the  children  look  as  to 
the  model  of  pronunciation  and  elocution,  as  well 
as  of  style  and  thought.  For  our  own  part,  we 
were  brought  up  to  think  the  minister  the  pattern 
man  in  every  respect,  and  in  case  of  any  difference 
of  authority  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  a word,  we 
never  for  once  could  have  thought  of  preferring 
the  dictum  of  Walker  or  Webster  to  the  parson’s 
infallible  example.  Consider  the  influence  of  a 
thousand  respectable  clergymen  in  moulding  the 
speech  of  the  young  people  under  their  charge,  and 
we  certainly  have  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  their 
office  in  the  work  of  education  that  is  not  often  ap- 
preciated. This  idea  is  still  magnified  when  we 
remember  the  influence  of  the  clergy  upon  public 
schools,  where  the}'  are  frequent  visitors,  and  upon 
the  lyceum,  which  borrows  from  the  pulpit  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  class  of 
lecturers.  Who  will  deny,  then,  that  the  clerical 
profession  in  this  country  must  needs  have  great 
influence  upon  the  popular  modes  of  expression. 
Our  many  kind  friends  in  the  pulpit,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  wholesome  lessons,  will 
not  think  it  arrogance  on  our  part  to  give  a few 
hints,  and  perhaps  make  a few  strictures  upon  their 
habits  of  utterance. 

A year  ago  we  took  occasion  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  May  Anniversaries  to  plead  for  a more  just  and 
merciful  remuneration  or  our  ministers,  and  we 
have  ample  proof  that  our  words  were  not  thrown 
away.  Perhaps  if  our  worthy  friends  would  think 
a little  more  of  their  utterance,  and  speak  better 
for  themselves,  the  measure  of  their  parishioners' 
tribute  would  be  further  enlarged. 

We  begin  with  the  habitual  clerical  tone,  and 
say  plainly  that  we  do  not  like  it.  The  usual  tone 
of  pulpit  enunciation  is  stiff  and  unnatural,  and, 
to  our  mind,  far  more  sepulchral  than  spiritual. 
Why  should  religion  be  treated  in  a voice  so  unlike 
the  common  utterance  of  earnest  feeling  ? It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  a theme  of  such  solemnity 
must  necessarily  dismiss  the  familiar  colloquialism 
of  friendship,  and  overawe  the  voice  into  a subdued 
sense  of  supernatural  power.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  solemnity  must  needs  do  away  with  natural- 
ness ; or  that  the  voice  is  made  the  least  heavenly 
by  becoming  unearthly.  In  music,  certainly,  the 
most  sublime  anthem  demands  the  deep,  full  tones 
of  hearty  and  spontaneous  adoration  ; and  surely 
the  pulpit,  in  its  friendly  harangue,  should  not  be 
surpassed  in  naturalness  by  the  choir  with  its  elab* 
orate  harmony.  The  Psalter,  which  is  the  best 
model  of  devout  homage,  is  the  most  sympathetic 
and  natural  of  all  books  of  worship,  and  it  is  sadly 
caricatured  by  the  nasal  twangs,  the  monotonous 
drawls,  the  plaintive  whines,  the  recurrent  sing- 
song too  frequent  in  pulpit  elocution.  If  a man  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
with  his  own  littleness  and  unworthiness,  he  should 
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feel  himself  free  to  speak  as  he  is  moved,  in  a 
healthy,  manly  tone,  without  putting  on  a spec- 
tral awfulness,  as  if  he  had  gone  down  into  a dis- 
mal sepulchre,  instead  of  having  approached  the 
mercy  seat,  and  bowed  himself  before  the  Eternal 
Light,  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

If  solemnity  demands  naturalness,  of  course  the 
fraternal  counsel  and  fellowship  that  are  expected 
to  characterize  the  greater  part  of  pulpit  address 
must  not  be  expressed  in  less  sympathetic  tones ; 
and  “Dearly  beloved  brethren”  must  not  be  said 
with  a cold  formality  or  a mawkish  plaintiveness 
that  "would  make  the  whole  social  circle  stare  with 
surprise,  if  the  same  tones  were  used  in  welcoming 
an  old  friend  to  our  fireside.  We  want  more  truth 
to  nature  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  first  essential  to  more 
eloquence.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  call  our 
clergy  affected,  much  less  hypocritical ; but  we  do 
believe  that  the}'  allow  themselves  to  be  mastered 
by  a false  notion  of  professional  dignity,  and  thus 
mask  their  voices  in  an  artificial  mannerism,  quite 
as  decided,  in  its  way,  as  the  old  habit  of  masking 
the  actors  in  the  classic  drama. 

The  effect  of  this  unnaturalness  is  shown  in  the 
proverbial  unhealthiness  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Bronchitis  is  sometimes  called  the  Minister’s  Ail, 
and  is  set  down,  by  kind  parishioners,  to  the  ex- 
hausting demands  made  upon  the  pulpit.  But, 
evidently,  the  preacher  does  not  speak  for  so  man}* 
hours  in  the  week  as  men  of  other  walks,  especially 
lawyers,  who  sometimes  argue  a case  during  the 
working  hours  of  several  days ; and  if  it  is  said 
that  preachers  endanger  their  voices  because  they 
speak  mainly  on  one  day,  and  thus  disproportion- 
ately  strain  their  organs,  the  reply  is  obvious — they 
ought,  by  careful  method,  to  keep  their  vocal  or- 
gans in  constant  and  health}'  exercise,  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  every  natural  power  is  strength- 
ened, instead  of  being  weakened,  by  habitual  and 
proper  activity.  But  the  secret  of  the  whole  trouble 
is  told  at  once,  when  we  learn  that  all  orators 
who  speak  naturally  and  spontaneously  are  little 
troubled  with  throat  ails,  and  are  neither  obliged 
to  bandage  up  their  necks  to  keep  out  the  whole- 
some air,  nor  exhaust  the  apothecary’s  shop  of 
tonics  and  emollients  to  bring  the  refractory  daugh- 
ters of  music  out  of  their  sulks.  Children,  who  are 
chattering  and  screaming  half  the  time,  in  tones 
that  can  be  heard  from  garret  to  cellar,  do  not  have 
the  bronchitis;  and  the  dear  ladies,  whose  eloquence 
is  so  incessant  inour  parlors,  do  not  seem  to  be  troub- 
led with  any  failure  of  the  vocal  powers,  even  when 
they  quit  the  strains  of  mercy,  and  venture  to  do  pen- 
ance to  their  amiability  by  discussing  the  infirmi- 
ties of  some  of  their  silken  and  jeweled  neighbors. 
Let  our  clergy  learn  a lesson  in  naturalness  from 
the  world,  and  find  health  and  heartiness  at  once, 
by  throwing  off  the  sepulchral  monotony  too  often 
forced  upon  them  by  tradition,  and  by  speaking  the 
word  given  them  to  speak  like  men.  They  can  tell 
the  difference  between  the  two  methods  by  the  sim- 
plest test.  Let  the  speaker  compare  the  feelings  in 
his  throat  and  nerves  when  he  has  made  a hearty 
spontaneous  harangue,  even  of  an  hour  long,  with 
his  feelings  after  reading,  in  stately  and  cold  pro- 
priety, an  essay  of  half  that  length,  and  there  is  all 
the  difference  that  there  is  between  the  glow  of  a 
brisk  genial  walk  through  the  fields,  with  pleasant 
company,  and  the  dull  weariness  of  an  invalid’s 
measured  exercise  across  his  room,  or  through  the 
corridors  of  his  hospital.  We  can  not  afford  to  run 
counter  to  nature,  Cor  her  ill-will  is  too  much  for 


any  of  us  to  bear ; and  the  spiritual  man  who 
overcomes  nature  by  grace,  instead  of  deforming 
her,  redeems  and  exalts  her,  without  making  the 
absurd  mistake  of  confounding  the  supernatural 
with  the  unnatural . 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  pews  often  are  to  be 
blamed  for  the  dismal  mannerism  of  the  pulpit,  and 
not  a few  worthy  men  and  women  w ho  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  “unco  gude”  are  positively 
alarmed  by  natural,  vigorous  tones  in  a religious 
teacher,  and  much  prefer  the  stereotyped  godly 
drawl  of  the  conventicle  to  the  fresh  utterance  of 
a living  soul.  Our  congregations  do  not  indeed 
favor,  as  of  old,  the  ghostly  air  and  speech  of  the 
old  Puritanical  divines,  bat  not  seldom  they  encour- 
age a mannerism  quite  as  monotonous  and  artificial, 
and  far  less  impressive.  We  refer  to  the  plaintive, 
sentimental  tone  that  prevails  among  not  a few  of 
the  young  generation  of  preachers.  These  dainty 
young  gentlemen  deal  chiefly  in  semi-tones,  and 
their  voices  languish  through  the  whole  service  in 
something  like  Hamlet’s  intirmity  of  purpose,  with- 
out his  vigorous  thought.  We  have  known  the  en- 
tire Sunday  worship  to  be  sickbed  over  by  the  same 
pale  cast  of  expression,  without  a single  gleam  of 
healthy  coloring.  The  Te  Deum  is  said  in  the 
same  deprecating  breath  as  the  Litany,  and  the 
aspiring  “Jubilate”  is  made  to  plead  and  mourn 
like  the  “Miserere,”  until  the  worshiper  think* 
that  the  Church  is,  in  its  cure  of  souls,  quite  be- 
hind the  best  practice  for  the  cure  of  bodies,  and 
that  its  practice  is  wholly  clinical,  or  plentiful  in 
drugs  and  sleep,  and  w holly  opposed  to  daylight, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise. 

The  old  divines  had  their  failings,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  troubled  writh  any  of  this 
prevalent  sentimentalism ; qnd  it  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  see,  once  in  a while,  the  face  of  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  old  school  of  out-door  activity  and 
stout  digestion,  in  an  assembly  of  our  pale-faced 
theologians.  It  W'ould  be  well  if  we  could  have  a 
larger  sprinkling  of  our  backwoods  pioneers  at  onr 
May  Meetings,  to  illustrate,  by  their  example,  the 
importance  of  more  free  and  natural  utterance,  and 
the  ills  of  oar  sedentary  theological  schooling.  Of 
course,  the  backwoods  divines  are  comparatively 
inferior  in  scholastic  learning  and  literary  culture  | 
but  they  have  learned  a secret  of  vital  importance, 
which,  if  generally  known,  would  save  scores  ef 
valuable  lives  that  drop  every  year  out  of  the  min- 
istry. 

The  secret  is  this : that  there  is  something  in  it- 
self essentially  unhealthy  in  dealing  exclusively 
with  books  and  manuscripts,  to  the  neglect  of  di- 
rect, spontaneous  utterance.  The  original  apos- 
tolic method  began  with  the  heart’s  experience, 
and  its  free  expression,  and  then  embodied  it  in 
writing.  We  reverse  that  method,  and  our  the- 
ological schools  slight  the  living  word,  and  train 
the  speaker  to  put  the  book  or  the  manuscript  be- 
tween him  and  the  audience,  to  the  great  injury  of 
his  unction  and  naturalness.  We  do  not  quarrel  al- 
together writh  the  reading  of  sermons,  and  wre  firmly 
believe  in  the  practice  of  carefully  writing  them  as  a 
general  habit ; but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  habit 
of  forming  the  tones  from  the  book,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  book  sometimes  from  the  spontaneous  tones 
of  extemporaneous  utterance,  is  one  of  the  worst 
ills  of  the  modern  pulpit,  and  is  filling  our  churches 
with  prosy  essa}'-readers,  at  the  cost  of  our  supply 
of  earnest,  living  preachers.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  taking  away  from  our  theological  students  their 
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grammars  and  lexicons,  their  rhetorics  and  logics — 
nay,  the  more  careful  the  study  and  composition 
the  better;  but  we  do  think  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  send  them  out  every  year  on 
camp-duty  into  the  border  country,  under  the 
charge  of  stout-hearted  and  manly-voiced  leaders, 
to  learn  to  meet  men  face  to  face,  and  speak  out  the 
good  old  Gospel  as  if  they  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 
The  most  cultivated  city  congregation  would  be 
far  better  by  having  a preacher  thus  schooled  to 
his  work ; for  not  only  could  he  refresh  them  occa- 
sionally by  a genuine  extempore  sermon,  but  the 
whole  strain  of  his  preaching  would  be  more  free 
and  spontaneous — perhaps  less  bookish,  but  far 
more  life-like. 

We  believe  that  preachers  would  gain  much  if 
they  were  less  trammeled  by  the  architectural  sur- 
roundings that  usually  set  them  so  far  apart  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  falsify,  and 
sometimes  drown  their  natural  tones.  A lawyer 
would  hardly  venture  to  rest  his  chance  of  success 
with  his  jury  by  haranguing  them  from  a box 
perched  far  above  their  heads,  in  mid  air,  as  is  the 
custom  of  many  pulpits  of  the  old-fashioned  kind ; 
nor  would  a stump  speaker  help  his  cause  with  the 
crowd  by  climbing  into  a wine-glass-shaped  in- 
closure, which  hides  his  person,  except  his  head 
and  shoulders,  from  his  audience,  as  is  the  mode 
of  some  of  the  new  Gothic  pulpits  of  our  day.  If 
eloquence  is  mainly  in  action , action,  action , as  De- 
mosthenes said,  the  w hole  man  should  be  left  free 
to  the  motion  of  his  powers,  and  the  limbs  should 
help  out  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections.  The  mere  feeling  of  being  shut  up,  es- 
pecially in  a cramping  attitude  and  isolated  posi- 
tion, tends  to  falsify  the  w hole  nature,  and  to  break 
that  rapport  between  mind  and  body  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  grace  of  gesture  and  the  vitality  of 
tone.  The  primitive  church  knew  little  of  our 
modem  pulpits.  Our  Lord  on  the  Mount,  and  St. 
Paul  on  Mars’  Hill,  were  not  shut  up  in  any  such 
fencings,  and  if  we  are  not  in  great  error,  the  an- 
cient Christian  temples  had  no  trace  of  what  we 
call  pulpits ; but  while  they  assigned  the  stately 
chancel  for  the  solemnities  of  the  communion,  they 
gave  the  preacher  a free  and  almost  open  platform, 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  for  his  sympa- 
thetic appeals.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  in  de- 
priving the  preacher  of  the  help  given  him  by  ar- 
chitectural devices,  and  he  ought  to  have  the  vant- 
age-ground  best  suited  to  the  dignity  and  power 
of  his  office.  But  we  make  a sad  mistake  if  we  set 
him  so  far  above  the  people  that,  in  our  desire  to 
make  his  position  impressive,  it  ceases  to  be  ex- 
pressive, since  there  can  be  no  true  and  lasting  im- 
pression without  living  expression. 

The  entire  subject  of  church  architecture  needs 
to  be  studied  anew,  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
the  preacher  as  well  as  of  the  people.  We  are  a 
ehurch-going  nation,  and  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning.  We  may  not  think,  as  Pat  did  when 
he  saw  the  gallows,  that  it  is  a sure  sign  of  our  be- 
ing in  a civilized  country ; but  we  certainly  never 
think  ourselves  among  civilized  people  until  we 
get  sight  of  some  house  of  worship.  Within  twen- 
ty-five years  new  interest  has  attached  to  the  struc- 
ture of  these  edifices  that  are  starting  up  in  city 
and  village  over  the  continent,  and  great  sums  of 
money  are  every  year  freely  expended.  But  we 
apprehend  that  increase  in  the  number  has  by  no 
means  been  equaled  by  improvement  in  the  ar- 
chitecture ef  churches.  We  speak  now  not  merely 


of  artistic  standards  of  taste,  but  of  common-sense 
principles  of  convenience.  We,  indeed,  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  many  of  the  idolators  of  medie- 
val temples — not  for  their  love  of  the  old  cathe- 
drals, but  for  their  monstrous  imitations  of  them 
in  lath  and  plaster ; and  we  confess  to  very  little 
admiration  of  the  gingerbread  Gothic  that  has  been 
disgracing  our  taste  and  public  spirit  by  myriads 
of  sham  copies  of  the  honest  and  beautiful  parish 
churches  of  the  Old  World.  If  we  have  but  little 
money  let  us  build  a plain  edifice,  that  is  always 
respectable,  because  it  is  willing  to  pass  for  what 
it  i9 ; and  a simple  chapel  of  pine  boards  and  shin- 
gles is  better  than  a tawdry  caricature  of  York 
Minster  or  Notre  Dame.  However,  our  quarrel 
now  is  mainly  with  the  shocking  inconvenience  of 
many  of  the  new  edifices,  especially  of  most  of  the 
cruciform  structures  that  have  been  so  much  in 
vogue.  This  style  of  building  is  beautiful,  and 
was  every  way  appropriate  in  the  age  that  orig- 
inated its  aisles  and  arches,  but  it  is  wholly  unsuit- 
ed to  our  own  day  of  clerical  emancipation  and 
congregational  fraternity. 

For  our  modem  religious  life  popular  instruction 
must  be  a leading  idea,  and  priestly  prerogative 
must  hold  a subordinate  place ; so  that  we  need 
more  a hall  of  easy  and  impressive  audience  than 
a huge  temple  for  the  display  of  altar  ceremonials. 
Hence  we  must  have  more  compact  structures,  and 
we  sacrifice  a principal  want  when  we  sacrifice  the 
ear  to  the  eye,  and  prefer  the  enthronement  of  a 
priesthood  to  the  accommodation  and  instruction 
of  the  great  congregation.  Not  a few  preachers 
have  been  victimized  by  the  mania  of  our  new 
school  of  ecclesiologists,  by  being  doomed  to  preach 
in  edifices  that  no  moderate  voice  can  fill,  except 
with  broken  sounds  that  seem  like  the  reverbera- 
tions of  shouts  and  shrieks  on  the  inside  of  a mon- 
ster drum.  Sometimes  the  village  carpenter  may 
produce  results  equally  hideous  by  a less  expendi- 
ture of  science  and  money ; and  there  are  some 
churches  of  moderate  size  so  stupidly  constructed 
as  to  be  a box  of  echoes,  that  caricature  and  insult 
the  preacher’s  voice  in  its  every  vigorous  tone,  and 
perhaps  silence  him  into  dove-like  notes  of  gentle- 
ness and  infirmity.  Woe  to  the  Stentor  who  tries 
to  fight  a pitched  battle  with  this  “Daughter  of 
the  Voice,”  for  he  lends  her  from  his  own  resources 
her  sinews  of  war,  and  enables  her  to  ring  back 
every  shout,  return  every  vocal  missile,  with  new 
force.  Many  a tolerable  speaker  is  sacrificed  to 
these  and  the  like  architectural  follies,  and  some 
of  the  costliest  structures  in  the  land  are  utter  fail- 
ures, so  far  as  the  legitimate  uses  of  our  Protestant 
worship  are  concerned.  We  allow  certain  artistic 
pedants  to  victimize  us  by  sacrificing  utility  to 
mere  precedent,  and  copying  forms  of  architecture 
that  ought  either  to  be  wholly  remodeled  to  suit 
our  needs,  or  else  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away 
with  the  passage  of  the  ghostly  formalism  that 
originated  them. 

We  need,  we  believe,  a new  order  of  Christian 
architecture,  that  shall  suit  at  once  our  reverence 
for  the  sanctuary  and  our  free  and  fraternal  fellow- 
ship— an  architecture  that  shall  express,  by  its 
symbolism,  the  authority  of  God’s  law  and  the 
blessedness  of  His  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
vite the  people  to  lend  free  friendly  ear  to  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit.  Musical  as  well  as  orator- 
ical effects  should  be  duly  considered,  and  the  aim 
should  be  to  win  the  congregation  to  join  as  much 
and  as  judiciously  as  possible  in  the  praise  as  well 
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as  in  the  prayer  of  the  service.  The  architect  who 
shall  meet  these  wants,  and  construct  for  us  a mod- 
el Protestant  church,  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
good  Christians,  and  be  not  unlikely  to  win  solid 
returns  for  his  taste  and  skill.  Some  American 
ought  to  be  the  happy  man,  and  we  wait  for  his 
coming,  not  without  fears,  yet  with  greater  hopes. 
He  must  be  something  moro  than  an  economical 
builder,  or  even  than  a graceful  designer.  He 
must  be  as  much  pervaded  and  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  our  Protestant  faith  and  fellowship  as  the 
fathers  of  Gothic  architecture  were  pervaded  and 
inspired  by  the  ritual  and  priestly  notions  of  their 
day.  Thus  only  can  our  republican  Christianity 
be  duly  housed,  so  as  at  once  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  worshipers  and  symbolize  the  sacredness 
of  the  worship.  The  tone  of  the  edifice  will  be 
very  much  that  of  the  New  Testament ; and,  in 
fact,  it  will  be  animated  by  the  simple  dignity  and 
cheerful  solemnity  that  mark  the  whole  diction  of 
the  Bible.  The  building  itself,  therefore,  will  in- 
vite reverence  and  courtesy,  and  be  a fit  temple  for 
brethren  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ  to 
worship  the  Most  High.  It  will  be  as  free  from 
taw  dr}-  finery  as  from  sepulchral  gloom,  and  its 
walls  of  themselves  will  seem  to  join  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  accord  w'ith  the  majesty  of  the  Divine 
Word  there  preached  in  well-chosen  phrase.  | 

The  diction  of  the  pulpit,  thus  suggested,  de- 
serves a few  thoughts  in  this  connection,  for  the 
pulpit  has  great  influence  upon  the  vocabulary  and 
style  of  the  home  and  the  school.  Generally,  we 
believe  that  our  American  preachers  have  been 
benefactors  to  the  popular  dialect,  and  have  done 
much  to  bring  the  noble  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  pure  and  dignified  style  of  the  clas- 
sic writers,  to  bear  against  the  frequent  vulgar- 
isms of  the  street,  the  stump,  and  the  markets.  Yet 
the  pulpit  has  rhetorical  failings  of  its  own ; and 
in  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  peculiar  ex- 
travagances of  speech  are  to  be  found.  In  New 
England  the  technicalities  of  metaphysical  theology 
too  often  supplant  the  graphic  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble ; and  the  homilies  of  the  Puritan  expounders 
of  the  five  theological  points  are  not  seldom 
matched  in  scholastic  obscurity  by  the  transcend- 
ental euphuisms  of  the  Neologists.  The  Southern 
pulpit,  w’ith  its  torrid  glow,  is  sometimes  a little 
too  tropical,  and  abounds  in  flowers  and  figures 
more  remarkable  for  exuberance  than  beauty  or 
expression  ; while  the  Western  preacher  is  apt  to 
carry  his  high-pressure  passion  into  the  desk,  and 
rate  eloquence  rather  by  speed,  volume,  and  fire, 
than  by  safety,  simplicity,  and  light. 

Our  friend,  J.  K.  Bartlett,  has  published  a 
“ Dictionary  of  Americanisms,”  which  is  now  out 
of  print,  and  there  is  demand  for  a new  and  en- 
larged edition.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the 
class  of  14  Americanisms”  that  are  the  growth  of 
our  religion,  and  appear  especially  in  our  pulpits 
and  conference  meetings.  Some  of  them  are  very 
strange,  and  might  claim  a place  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  nation.  We 
are  ready  to  allow  to  every  profession  a fair  amount 
of  technical  language,  but  the  less  of  this  in  our 
churches  the  better ; for  religion  is  sure  to  lose  in- 
fluence with  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  country, 
when  it  abandons  the  simple,  vigorous  Saxon  of 
the  Bible  and  the  heart,  and  clothes  its  solemn 
truths  in  an  artificial  dialect,  after  the  fashion  of 
some  new  speculation  or  some  passing  excitement. 

The  pulpit  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  settling  the 
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question  now  so  important  to  the  whole  nation : 

1 ‘ What  language  is  to  be  spoken  and  written  in 
America  ?”  We  have  no  fears  of  having  any  for- 
eign tongue  supplant  the  established  language,  and 
still  there  may  be  grave  fears  as  to  what  kind  of 
English  is  here  to  be  used ; for  we  are  very  sure 
that  a style  of  speech  is  not  infrequent  which  would 
need  translation  to  earB  trained  in  the  old  English 
classics,  or  in  the  speech  of  our  own  classic  states- 
men. Not  a few  of  our  inferior  newspapers  abound 
in  paragraphs  so  crammed  with  slang  phrases  that 
we  often  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  and  every 
political  campaign  seems  to  generate  in  its  mud 
and  warmth  a new  dialect  as  murky  and  prolific  as 
the  frogs  of  Egypt.  The  most  vulgar  errors  of  pop- 
ular speech  the  pulpit  generally  avoids,  yet  it  hae 
errors  of  its  own,  and  some  of  its  conspicuous  men 
are  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  over- 
strained intensity  which  is  becoming  so  character- 
istic of  American  Expression. 

It  was  not  an  American,  but  it  might  have  been 
an  American,  who  once  divided  his  sermon  thus : 
44  My  dear  hearers,  I shall  now  divide  my  discourse 
into  three  heads : the  first  shall  be  the  Terrible ; 
the  second  shall  be  the  Horrible;  and  the  third 
shall  be  the  Terrible-Horrible.”  This  44  Terrible- 
Horrible”  style  is  carried  into  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
and  deals  quite  as  monstrously  with  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  woes  of  humanity  as  with  the 
evils  of  sin  and  the  judgments  of  God.  Why  can 
we  not  learn  to  call  things  by  their  right  names; 
and  above  all,  study  the  secret  of  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter, in  the  majestic  simplicity  that  subdues  rather 
than  exaggerates  passion,  and  impresses  more  by 
its  reserve  than  by  its  loquacity  ? 

The  influence  of  our  public  teachers  upon  the 
speech  of  the  people  becomes  more  important  as  it 
is  clearer  that  in  this  country  we  are  to  have  no 
central  court  or  academy  that  shall  be  authority  in 
pronunciation  or  st}ie.  Our  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches  are  to  decide  the  speech  of  the  new  gen- 
erations, and  our  popular  education  is  our  national 
academy.  Its  sessions  are  universal,  and  in  every 
State,  almost  in  every  county,  some  high-school  or 
college  promises  to  take  under  its  direction  the 
tongues  and  pens  of  the  people.  Most  of  our  supe- 
rior educational  institutions  are  mainly  under  cler- 
ical influence,  and  many  clusters  and  cliques  of 
them,  while  not  under  centralized  government,  are 
yet  brought  into  such  centralizing  relations  as  tend 
to  assimilate  them  to  a common  standard.  In  the 
use  of  this  vast  academic  influence  let  due  heed  be 
given  to  the  culture  of  a true  and  effective  nation- 
al expression,  that  shall  tell  upon  the  parlor,  the 
court,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  every  leading 
form  of  private  and  public  life.  As  a people,  we 
are  forming  a certain  standard  of  civil  national  al- 
legiance, which  every  year  is  bringing  into  clearer 
development ; and  without  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  a national  court,  we  are  training  a national 
loyalty  in  each  State  to  its  own  institutions,  and 
in  all  States  to  the  Union.  For  our  re  pu  blit  of 
letters  our  loyalty  should  be  more  decidedly  ex- 
pressed ; for  here  there  should  be  no  party  feuds,  no 
provincial  prejudices,  and  the  enlightened  minds  of 
all  sections,  classes,  and  professions  should  be  alike 
interested  in  the  inauguration  and  reign  of  a pore 
national  speech. 

We  have  followed  farther  than  we  intended  the 
hint  of  the  May  Anniversaries,  and  are  grate%l 
that  there  is  usually  so  much  in  their  best  eloquence 
to  enoourage  our  best  hopes. 
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IN  a recent  number  of  our  amiable  and  courteous 
contemporary,  Putnam's  Monthly,  there  was  aft 
article,  with  whose  spirit  this  Easy  Chair  so  heart- 
ily sympathizes  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
expressed  its  own  sentiments.  The  article  itself 
was  nothing  less  than  a notice  of  ourselves  and 
our  monthly  work,  the  Magazine , with  its  younger 
sister  and  cordial  ally,  the  Weekly ; and  the  spirit 
of  the  article  was  so  unusually  polite,  that  we  should 
do  our  own  politeness  an  injustice  if  we  suffered  it 
to  pass  without  making  our  best  bow. 

The  manners  of  the  press,  and  of  almost  all  pe- 
riodical publications,  are  notoriously  refined,  but 
this  seems  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  distinguished. 
Editors  of  newspapers,  for  instance,  always  treat 
each  other  without  personality,  and  with  no  other 
warmth  of  feeling  than  that  which  springs  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  advance  the  great  interests  of  hu- 
manity. In  fact,  freedom  from  personality  is  the 
especial  excellence  of  the  metropolitan  press ; and 
the  maligning  of  motives  is  wholly  unknown  to 
that  charming  department  of  our  current  literature. 
It  may  sometimes  chance,  indeed,  that  a newspaper 
is  compelled  to  say,  da}’  after  day,  that  one  of  its 
precious  contemporaries,  which  it  names,  is  a sur- 
reptitious dealer  in  every  kind  of  flash  speculation, 
and  uses  its  columns  only  to  blow  bubbles  which 
may  float  it  into  a pecuniary  elysium,  and  there 
may  be  for  weeks,  to  the  drear}’  discomfiture  of 
all  readers  who  care  nothing  about  the  matter, 
'criminations  and  recriminations,  and  a mutual  bul- 
ilying  and  bandj’ing  of  slanders,  sniffs  of  contempt, 
and  mean  insinuations.  What  are  these  but  the 
mecessary  thunder-storms  ? Is  there  any  man  so 
ignorant  of  his  time  as  not  to  know  that  such  effu- 
sions are  exceptional,  that  the  manners  of  the  daily 
jjress  are  the  manners  of  gentlemen  and  not  of  black- 
guards, and  that  every  newspaper  feels  a kindly 
interest  to  increase  the  success  and  reputation  of 
every  other? 

Is  not  the  term  “the  courtesies  of  the  press11  a 
proverb  of  civility?  Ask  any  editor;  ask  any 
reader;  ask  Mr.  George  Law;  ask  the  Hon.  John 
M.  Botts,  of  Virginia. 

When,  therefore,  we  saw  the  title  Harper's  Month- 
ly and  Weekly  in  the  table  of  contents  upon  the 
pea-green  face  of  our  contemporary,  we  were  as 
lovely  women  are  when  brave  men  salute  them. 
We  were  covered  with  blushes,  and  felt  of  the  same 
color  that  our  cherished  contemporary  looks.  Of 
one  thing  we  were  sure.  It  would  certainly  44  apeak 
us  fair.11  Neither  of  us  had  any  stock  transactions, 
and  we  could  not  quarrel  there.  We  were  the  old- 
er of  the  two,  and  enjoyed  the  wider  acquaintance 
all  over  the  country — therefore  to  asperse  us,  if  we 
had  thought  it  possible,  would  have  been  to  reflect 
upon  that  circle  which  none  of  its  members  need 
to  be  told,  comprises  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
refined,  the  most  desirable  of  all  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. Besides,  why  should  it  quarrel  with  us  ? 
We  should  surely  have  made  our  monthly  ap- 
pearance for  many  years  to  very  little  purpose  if 
it  did  not  know  that  the  quarrel  would  be  all  on 
one  side ; that  no  taunts,  or  gibes,  or  sarcasms 
would  startle  us  into  angry  retaliation.  Having 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  we  may  be  presumed 
to  understand  ourselves;  and  if  any  pea-green 
Hotspur  flew  into  a fury  with  our  conduct  and  de- 
manded satisfaction,  we  should  have  recommended 
leeches  to  the  temples  and  the  feet  in  hot  water. 


A magazine  of  our  years  knows  the  virtues  of  de- 
pletion, and  finds  moderation  a universal  panacea. 
We  should  have  invited  Hotspur  to  remember  the 
Wellington  troops  at  Waterloo.  They  stood  in  a 
hollow  square  and  cast  off  the  shock  of  attack. 
Would  any  Hotspur  suppose  we  could  not  stand 
up  to  an  assault  as  squarely  as  those  calm  En- 
glishmen ? 

No  assault  came.  You,  precious  reader  and 
friend,  are  not  insulted  when  Mr.  Brady  pho- 
tographs your  distinguished  countenance.  Yon 
look  at  the  result,  smile  affably — unconcernedly 
for  yourself  but  interestedly  for  Mr.  Brady — and 
when  friends  say  ecstatically  44  Perfect!  perfect!11 
you  only  reply  coolly  “Ah!  indeed;  is  it  really 
good  ? of  course  I can’t  tell. 11  Afterward,  to  your 
intimate  circle,  and  in  moments  of  confidence,  you 
confess  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  you 
that  has  ever  been  taken.  And  are  you  not  pretty 
good  authority  ? Having  attentively  studied  your 
distinguished  countenance  daily  since  you  arrived 
at  years  of  reflection,  who  really  knows  better  than 
you  what  truly  represents  it? 

Now  our  politeness  does  not  extend  to  compli- 
ment, in  which  no  self-respecting  Easy  Chair  can 
ever  indulge ; and  it  is  notorious  that  the  photo- 
graph never  flatters.  It  may  be  said  to  speak  the 
truth  severely.  If  you  have  no  beauty,  it  leaves 
beauty  severely  alone.  Therefore,  if  we  say  that 
our  pea-green  Hotspur  drew  a pretty  good  likeness, 
it  may  be  understood  as  a concession  which  one 
venerable  magazine  makes  to  the  laudable  endeav- 
ors of  another  and  a younger.  We  desire  to  be 
understood  as  acknowledging  its  courtesy,  and  al- 
lowing that  it  does  very  well.  We  are  willing  to 
add,  that  W’e  have  not  infrequently  heard  senti- 
ments advanced  by  our  young  friend  with  which 
we  heartily  agree ; we  have  even  seen  expressions 
upon  its  countenance  w’hich  seemed  to  indicate 
some  degree  of  kin,  if  not  the  very  same  blood  and 
brains,  with  ourselves. 

But  age  has  its  advantages,  and  the  wisdom  of 
experience  is  among  them.  Utopia,  Arcadia,  and 
the  moon,  are  mirages  in  the  very  next  field  to 
youth  ; but  they  vaguely  glimmer  upon  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  age.  Men  had  rather  laugh  than 
think  ; they  had  rather  cry  than  think  ; they  had 
rather  sleep  than  think.  Life  itself  is  so  serious, 
and  taxes  a man’s  forces  so  constantly  and  heavily, 
that  he  instinctively  wants  to  escape  when  he  can. 
lie  can  not  dine  on  morality  and  sup  off  philosophy 
and  the  causes  of  things.  Rachel  is  a smart  spice, 
but  Burton  is  the  permanent  food — the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  theatre.  Who  could  stand  a tragedy 
every  night,  if  he  believed  it  real — if  it  were  more 
than  a spectacle?  Is  Broadway  such  a vista  of 
Paradise  that  you  must  needs  go  to  the  play  to 
find  suffering  to  touch  you  ? We  hasten  to  see  in 
art  what  we  avoid  in  nature,  and  pay  a dollar  or 
two  for  the  privilege  of  weeping  at  ease  over  woes 
that  are  not  real,  instead  of  carrying  the  tears  and 
the  dollars  to  the  cellar  of  number  ten  thousand 
Avenue  B.  The  truth  is,  there  is  so  much  actual 
sorrow,  and  we  are  so  conscious  of  it — whatever 
we  are  of  our  duty  about  it — that  the  sight  of  fic- 
titious woe  is  pleasant,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
pleasant  for  lovers  to  call  each  other  naughty, 
wicked  wretches. 

If  we  say,  therefore,  that  it  seems  a good  thing 
to  amuse  the  world,  we  know  what  your  sagacity 
will  prompt  you  to  reply  ; namely,  that  to  amuse 
is  only  to  fling  flowers  upon  a pitfall,  and  that  we 
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had  all  better  lay  to  and  bridge  it  over  with  an 
arch,  like  a rainbow,  even  if  we  do  it  in  sweat  and 
tears,  and  even  if  we  ourselves  shall  never  pass 
over  the  bridge,  but  only  leave  it  to  our  children. 
And  you  ask  if  we  could  leave  them  a more  costly 
legacy,  and  whether  it  is  not  better  to  teach  them 
how  to  walk  over  the  bridge  than  how  to  throw  a 
pretty  chain  of  blossoms  across  the  abyss  ? 

Peace,  gentle  Hotspurs ! peace,  beardless  Hot- 
spurs ! Lead  on  to  the  happy  islands  and  the  new 
Atlantis.  “1,  too,  am  an  Arcadian,’1  and  the 
heart  of  the  old  Easy  Chair  follows  your  leading, 
as  lambs  the  shepherd’s  piping,  as  stars  the  prime- 
val laws. 

Our  gentle  censor  confesses  that  we  have  done 
what  we  aimed  to  do,  and  that  must  be  a surly 
magazine  which  is  not  content  with  such  praising. 
We  have  aimed  to  amuse  and  instruct.  Sitting, 
for  instance,  in  this  Chair,  we  have  spied  the  world 
and  chatted  of  its  little  daily  incidents,  of  the  small 
objects  that  could  be  seen  from  so  slight  an  eleva- 
tion. If  the  reader  were  disposed  for  a wider  sur- 
vey, he  had  only  to  climb  from  the  Chair  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Table,  and  behold  the  broad  panorama 
which  is  unfolded  at  that  altitude.  Dizzy,  then, 
with  the  prospect,  he  could  hide  himself  away  in 
the  Drawer,  and  so  have  his  meat  and  his  pudding, 
and  thank  God  for  a good  appetite. 

When  mankind  are  laughing,  there  is  only  one 
thing  they  like  better — that  is,  crying.  And  so 
when  they  are  crying,  laughing  seems  a supreme 
blessing.  These  “ various  stops”  we  have  tried  to 
touch.  On  one  page  we  have  spread  a sparkling 
laugh ; another  we  have  blotted  with  a tear.  The 
woes  of  stricken  hearts  that  we  have  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  American  public  have  only  been 
surpassed  in  number  by  the  merrj*  jokes  of  practi- 
cal wags  that  we  have  preserved  for  our  readers. 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  given  you  the  tales  of  Dick- 
ens, of  Thackeray,  as  fast  as  they  were  written  ? 
to  have  told  you  what  Macaulay  thinks  of  Doctor 
Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  ? 

Then  we  are  blamed — not  by  our  pea-green  crit- 
ic— but  reckless  outsiders,  who  diligently  read 
us  every  month,  and  Heaven  grant  it  be  not  in  a 
borrowed  copy  ! — we  are  blamed  for  “pirating,” as 
it  is  called,  among  the  English  papers  and  maga- 
zines, and  passing  off  our  plunder  as  domestic  prod- 
uce. Now  you  shall  hear  the  facts. 

They  are  simply  these : when  we  knew  the  name 
of  the  author  hU  name  has  been  given,  as  in  the 
instances  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  and 
those  American  writers  who  chose  to  name  them- 
selves ; but  when  we  have  selected  an  article  from 
our  foreign  files  which  seemed  to  us  sufficiently 
interesting  to  reprint,  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  advertise  the  magazine  from  which  it  was  taken 
by  publishing  its  name.  Besides,  there  would 
have  been  a mutual  injustice  to  our  readers  and 
ourselves  in  always  giving  the  name  of  the  period- 
ical, for  we  wish  to  give  every  article  we  print  a 
fair  chAnce  of  being  read  for  its  ow  n merits.  But 
if  we  had  selected  an  uninteresting  paper,  perhaps 
even  two  or  three  times,  from  a magazine,  and  had 
added  the  name  of  the  magazine,  we  should  have 
given  that  one  a bad  reputation  in  our  readers’ 
minds ; and  seeing  the  same  name  attached  to  a 
really  good  article,  the  article  would  have  been 
neglected.  Since  every  English  article  bears  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  being  English,  it  was  fairer  to 
all  sides  to  do  as  we  did.  Certainly  we  could  have 
had  no  malevolent  reason  for  doing  otherwise. 


All  this  does  not  seem  very  unfair  to  a moderate 
Easy  Chair.  It  certainly  would  be  so,  if  any  con- 
cealment of  the  names  of  authors  were  attempted ; 
but  what  consolation  would  it  be  to  you  to  know 
that  the  article  you  are  reading  was  taken  from 
Tail  or  from  Hogg's  Instructor? 

This  is  the  most  serious  charge  that  has  ever 
been  brought  against  us,  and  this,  as  thus  ex- 
plained, does  not  seem  to  be  very  withering.  Our 
pea-green  Hotspur,  indeed,  grants  all  that  we 
should  wish  to  have  granted,  when  he  says  that 
we  have  achieved  our  object.  That  was  simply 
to  please  others  and  to  profit  ourselves.  The  man- 
agers of  magazines  are  good  men,  often,  but  they 
are  men  still.  They  do  much  and  sacrifice  much, 
but  must  they  publish  only  to  gratify  your  tastes, 
and  not  to  serve  themselves  ? Can  they  publish 
for  the  pleasure  of  publishing?  No;  even  they 
look  to  rewards  and  remunerations ; and  if  the 
magazine  did  not  reimburse  them  for  the  time  and 
care  and  money  they  expend  upon  it,  they  would 
stop  the  magazine.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  mod- 
est for  the  Easy  Chair  to  say  how  well  they  are 
repaid,  how  graciously  and  universally  the  Maga- 
zine is  received.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
critic  is  not  wrong,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
work  is  fulfilled. 

And  now  shall  we  lie  back  in  our  Chair  and  sur- 
vey our  contemporary  a little,  and  tell  tke  truth 
gently  and  firmly,  as  he  has  told  it  of  us  ? After 
all,  we  should  have  nothing  very  severe  to  say. 
We  have  no  ill-will  toward  our  green  junior;  he 
has  done  very  well  for  his  years ; he  has  made 
many  friends,  doubtless ; he  has  spoken  his  mind 
freely  and  audibly,  and  his  mind  is  very  deoided 
and  his  voice  very  loud,  as  those  of  the  young  are 
apt  to  be.  He  surprised  us,  certainly,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  his  literary  essays  and  poems,  he  be- 
gan to  talk  politics,  and  we  thought  that  the  inex- 
perience of  youth  had  betrayed  him,  saying  to 
ourselves,  “ This  young  green  will  find  his  friends 
fewer  in  certain  regions,  and  many  a supporter  at 
home  will  say  within  himself,  ( This  is  a rash  busi- 
ness.’ **  It  was  his  own  affair,  however,  and  he 
has  probably  settled  it  with  all  his  friends.  Doubt- 
less, when  a youth  talks  politics,  the  older  heads 
will  be  less  likely  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  for  at  din- 
ner there  are  men  of  many  minds,  and  politics  are 
poisonous  to  good  fellowship.  Moreover,  youth 
cares  less  for  sitting  long  at  table  and  sipping 
old  wines;  it  is  brisk  and  busy,  and  must  be  al- 
ways guessing  the  time  of  day  and  trying  to  tell 
it.  Therefore  our  surprise  soon  passed  away,  and 
we  watched  with  complacency  the  career  of  }’oung 
Put. 

It  makes  a very  pretty  bouquet  of  the  blossoms 
it  has  fostered.  There  is  a goodly  number  of  vol- 
umes which  began  and  grew  in  its  pages,  sprout- 
ing as  sketches  and  gradually  blooming  into  books. 
What  vigor  of  immortality  they  have,  perhaps  the 
Trade  Sale  or  the  Evening  Post  can  tell.  In  our 
long  rows  of  pages  many  of  the  books  yet  sleep 
uncollected.  But  whole  stores  of  illustrated  vol- 
umes are  there,  and  the  book  of  which  an  ardent 
Put  speaks  a little  irreverently,  the  Napoleoniad 
of  our  reverend  collaborateur , has  perhaps  enjoyed 
as  wide  a circulation,  and  made  as  characteristic  a 
mark,  as  any  work  gathered  from  any  of  our  peri- 
odicals. 

A graver  fault,  judged  by  magazine  morality,  is 
that  our  ambitious  young  friend  has  been  some- 
times heavy  ! A fond  old  Easy  Chair  says  it  with 
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pain.  It  is  not  the  role  with  Pat.  Generally  he 
is  vivacious  enough ; bat  he  has  seemed  now  and 
then  to  forget  that  he  is  a monthly  visitor  of  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  instruction.  And  if  he  does 
not  entertain — ? Now  we  have  always  covered 
oar  superfluous  weight  with  ornament.  If  there 
were  nothing  very  lively  to  read,  there  was  always 
something  very  pretty  to  look  at.  And  how  hard 
it  is  always  to  have  that  lively  something  to  read, 
only  those  who  have  sat  in  what  are  facetiously 
call  Easy  Chairs  can  know.  We  are  not  sorry,  we 
are  certainly  not  jealous,  that  our  young  friend 
has  profited  by  our  superior  experience  of  the 
world,  and  has  taken  care  never  again  to  be  unen- 
tertaining by  being  always  adorned.  We  knew 
that  he  would  learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  pub- 
lic never  regard  things  as  seriously  as  the  individ- 
ual. The  individual  may  suppose  that  certain 
subjects,  intrinsically  important  and  universally 
interesting,  if  well  handled,  will  please  the  public. 
So  they  will,  but  not  exclusively.  The  public 
wishes  to  dine,  but  it  wants  a dessert.  Perhaps 
the  public  would  rather  lose  its  dinner  than  its  cup 
of  tea.  The  gravest  statesman  may  often  value  his 
cigar  more  than  any  food.  In  the  same  way,  a 
few  vehement  souls  may  cry  aloud  for  a severe  lit- 
erary and  political  diet,  and  spare  no  invective  if 
they  are  not  gorged  with  invectives  against  their 
enemies,  monthly  or  weekly ; but  the  vast  major- 
ity of  souls — and  the  vehement,  also— always  like 
to  see  what  is  attractive,  always  like  to  laugh,  or 
amile,  or  yawn.  Even  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle sing  songs : 

“ Why,  soldiers,  why, 

8hould  we  be  melancholy,  boys! 

Whose  business  'tla  to  die  f* 

And  the  hardest  fighters  in  the  daily  warfare  of 
the  world  keep  op  heart  all  the  better  if  they  are 
amused. 

We  knew  that  long  ago,  and  the  younger  brother 
naturally  did  not  know  it.  Now  he  has  learned 
it,  and  he  will  be  always  the  better  for  the  knowl- 
edge. As  for  our  owa  younger  brother  the  Weekly  y 
the  Easy  Chair  does  not  speak,  for  he  has  voice 
enough  of  his  own.  Already  we  hear  that  he  has 
sixty  thousand  friends,  and  their  regard  is,  per- 
haps, his  best  defense.  For  our  own  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  have  we  not  often  enough  express- 
ed our  humble  thankfulness  ? It  might  well  make 
an  Easy  Chair  careful  which  way  it  rolled,  knowing 
that  so  vast  a cloud  of  witnesses  surrounded  it  and 
surveyed  its  movements.  Certainly  we  are  not 
sorry  that  our  young  friend  has  told  us  what  he 
thinks  of  us.  It  was  like  youth  to  say  it  frankly 
and  fairly.  Indeed  it  is  curious,  as  we  stated, 
what  sympathy  we  feel  with  all  that  he  said ; how 
fully  we  comprehended  what  he  meant ; how,  as 
we  listened,  we  seemed  to  hear  ourselves  speaking. 
Go  on,  young  Put,  the  world  is  large  enough  for 
both  of  us. 

In  re  Dean. 

It  is  always  a curious  inquiry,  who  is  to  be  the 
next  gentleman  who  wishes  to  lose  his  fortune  by 
undertaking  to  manage  the  opera,  and  no  less  so, 
who  will  be  the  next  lady  who  gives  the  town  a 
choice  scandal. 

The  first  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  the 
second  may  be  easily  settled  by  this  reply : the 
lady  who  marries  her  father’s  coachman. 

It  does  not  appear  in  history  that  coachmen  are 
not  marriageable  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 


reverse  of  the  proposition  would  seem  to  hold.  And 
the  days  of  pages  being  past  in  this  country,  no 
Fredolin  being  longer  possible,  upon  whom  shall 
romance  in  the  parlor  expend  its  enthusiasm  if  not 
upon  the  hor9e-compelling  hero  of  the  stables? 
There  would  seem  to  be  natural  objections  to  the 
ordinary  house-waiter.  He  is  constantly  in  pres- 
ence, and  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  He  is  ex- 
posed to  daily  and  severe  correction,  and  the  open 
chiding  of  the  heart's  idol  is  mortifying.  Haply, 
also,  he  washes  dishes,  if  no  scullion  is  retained 
in  the  establishment,  and  what  love  so  devoted  as 
to  swim  a Hellespont  of  dish-water?  Or  what 
love  so  purged  from  sense  as  to  endure  the  possible 
odors  that  cling  around  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
dinner-service,  or  so  wisely  eclectic  as  to  mingle 
its  own  incense  with  the  kitchen  fumes? 

To  deal  with  dishes  is  not  necessarily  to  strength- 
en the  body  or  expand  the  mind.  To  lug  heavy 
waiters,  piled  with  porcelain,  however  JSecrts,  is 
not  a movement  of  grace  or  agility  to  witch  the 
heart  of  young  romance.  To  answer  the  upper 
bell,  or  shout  to  beggars  in  the  area,  are  both  per- 
formances subversive  of  sentiment 

The  house-waiter,  therefore,  in  a land  where  the 
pure  flunky  is  unknown,  stands  at  great  disad- 
vantage. The  pure  flunky,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  in  happier  lands,  cases  his  calves  in  cotton 
and  his  knees  in  plush,  and  is  posted  idly  in  the 
hall  or  on  the  carriage-rear,  may  be  said  to  stand 
at  great  advantage.  “ My  calves  are  my  fortune, 
Sir,"  he  says  ; and  his  fortune  is  patent  in  all  its 
extent  to  all  the  world.  If  you  garnish  these 
oalves  with  whiskers,  a la  mutton-chop  Angtaue , or 
a fierce  and  proud  mustache,  a la  chasseur,  you 
have  a piece  de  resistance , which  the  taste  of  the 
romantic  princess  royal  of  many  houses  finds  it 
difficult — finds  it  impossible  to  withstand. 

But,  after  all,  the  flunky— even  the  flunkiest 
flunky,  stands.  That  is  not  quite  regal— not  quite 
imperial.  Even  Jupiter  Tonans  sits.  How  much 
more  august,  therefore,  in  awful  repose,  the  direct- 
or of  steeds — the  genius  of  equine  movement — sit- 
ting in  solitary  and  liveried  splendor  upon  the 
throne  in  front ! Above  the  tallest  flunky,  above 
the  proudest  princess  royal  of  the  house  of  Smith, 
above  steeds  and  chariot,  high-poised  in  the  em- 
pyrean, the  coachman  sits,  bewigged.  * 

It  is  sad  to  note,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  coach- 
man has  not  yet  received  his  full  development  un- 
der our  institutions.  The  philosophic  mind  asks, 
in  dismay,  whether  the  coachman  of  the  Western 
Continent  will  never  attain  unto  his  fat,  his  wig, 
and  his  three  capes?  The  American  horse  has 
his  four  feet  and  appropriate  tail ; the  indigenous 
cow  hath  udders,  and,  like  the  cushy  cow  Bonny 
of  the  Homer  of  the  nursery,  lets  down  her  millL 
The  merchant  of  this  hemisphere  has  his  watch- 
seals  and  his  directorship  in  the  societies  for  the 
avoiding  of  draughts;  why  is  it,  therefore,  that 
the  coachman  of  this  favored  land  of  the  brave  and 
home  of  the  rhyme  to  it,  goes  as  yet  unwigged, 
and  of  a clerical  spareness  ? 

Now  there  must  be  gradation  in  all  things.  It  is 
absurd  to  allow  the  coachman  a wife  before  he  has  a 
wig.  That  would  be  simply  to  give  a bald  man's 
better  half  a stool  of  three  legs.  Cut  bonot  Why 
give  a man  a watch  before  he  has  a waistcoat? 
To  allow  him  the  wife  would  be  to  prefer  the  man 
to  the  coachman.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the 
coachman  if  you  postpone  kirn  to  the  man? 

The  Princess  Melusina  Aphrodite  seems  to  have 
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forgotten  the  proper  development  of  this  genus. 
She  has  plucked  at  the  fruit  before  the  flower  had 
bloomed.  In  the  order  of  nature,  with  coachmen, 
wigs  should  precede  wives ; but,  as  far  as  appears, 
this  present  specimen  was  yet  crude  and  green. 
There  is  no  report  of  a wig.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Princess  has  thrown  herself  at  a wigless  coach- 
man! 

There  is  still  another  question : If  John  Dean 
loved  Melusina  Aphrodite,  and  she  loved  him,  and 
they  wished  to  marry,  and  were  of  proper  age,  and 
he  could  support  her,  why  should  they  not  marry? 

Whack ! there  it  is.  Of  course  the  world  will 
shiver  at  such  a question.  Of  course  the  social 
fabric  totters  to  its  foundations  at  the  mere  sug- 
gestion. Of  course  the  whole  dowager  force  of  so- 
ciety shrieks,  in  virtuous  and  conclusive  chorus, 
“Would  you  like  your  little  female  Easy  Chairs 
to  run  away  and  marry  some  coarse  wooden  bench  j 
in  the  stable?” 

Certainly  not,  indignant  dowagers!  An  Easy 
Chair  of  sensibility  and  consciousness  of  the  fitness 
of  things  would  sigh  sadly  over  such  a consum- 
mation. There  is  a graceful  rosewood  knitting- 
chair  for  which  our  fondest  hopes  destine  our 
youngest  Chairling ; and  as  for  the  females  of  our 
Chair,  we  have  in  view  no  less  than  three  of  the 
stoutest  legged  and  caned  backed  black-walnut 
arm-chairs  in  three  frescoed  dining-rooms  above 
Fourteenth  Street.  It  does  really  seem  a pity  that 
young  people  or  young  Chairs  should  flout  the  wise 
wishes  and  parental  dispositions  of  their  elders. 
The  entry-chair  or  the  kitchen-chair  is  very  un- 
comfortable in  the  parlor.  It  is  not  to  be  denied. 
It  enjoys  itself  a thousand-fold  more  among  its 
own  familiar  associates.  And  your  ebony  aresa- 
ing-chair  in  the  kitchen ! Has  it  not  wrung  your 
heart? 

44  Cophetua  wooed  a beggar  maid,”  did  he  ? It 
was  a chance  whether  she  were  happy  or  he  were 
miserable. 

Yes,  Dowagers  dear!  we  should  grieve  in  our 
very  heart  of  oak,  if  the  Chairlings  should  mis- 
mate.  But  there  is  mismating,  and  mismating  as 
the  French  have  it.  Do  you  remember  Flora  ?— 
well  named  so,  for  she  was  a flower.  How  lovely 
she  was  in  her  eyes,  and  it  was  her  sweet  soul  that 
we  saw  shining  through ; and  we  called  her  face 
beautiful.  She  married,  you  know;  and  we  all 
bowed,  and  congratulated,  and  beheld  the  gorge- 
ous nuptial  gifts,  and  left  the  beautiful  bride  to  her 
bliss.  She  is  a young  matron  now,  you  know* — 
she  gives  balls  and  dinners,  and  music  arises  with 
its  voluptuous  swell,  and  Mrs.  Flora  glitters  in 
diamonds,  and  her  smiles  make  us  happy.  And 
the  husband  is  gilded  all  over,  he  is  so  rich.  He 
wears  fine  clothes,  and  is  such  a gentleman — so  far 
as  his  tailor  makes  him.  Morning  and  night  he 
worships  Plutus,  and  tries  to  tie  to  his  heels  the 
wings  of  Mercury,  little  godlet  of  thieving  and 
trade.  His  heart  is  a bank-vault.  He  keeps  a 
strict  account  with  the  world,  and  pays  sympathy 
only  for  value  received.  He  is  invited  every 
where.  He  invites  every  body.  It  was  just  the 
thing,  you  remember — a splendid  match.  Match- 
ing! mating! — then  Flora  has  been  stale-mated. 
8he  had  better  have  married  forty  coachmen,  with 
hearts  as  honest  as  their  hands  were  hard,  rather 
than  a smirking  money-bag,  whose  blood  is  bullion. 

By  all  means,  respected  old  ladies  of  every  sex ! 
let  us  have  no  mismating.  But  straw  is  not  satin 
because  it  lies  in  the  parlor,  and  a velvet  blanket  is 


costly  still,  though  it  cover  a horse.  The  Princess 
Melusina  Aphrodite  was,  perhaps,  a very  foolish 
young  woman,  who  fancied  there  was  some  ro- 
mance in  marrying  a coachman,  wig  or  no  wig. 
But  she  was  no  more  foolish  than  forty  other 
charming  young  ladies  who  marry  coachmen  out 
of  place,  and  serv  ing,  for  the  nonce,  as  gentlemen 
in  the  parlor.  Nor  have  we  seen  it  stated  that  the 
coachman,  though  he  had  no  wig,  had  also  no 
heart.  Let  us  restrain  a little  of  our  Daragerieal 
fury,  and  let  it  fly  upon  the  next  girl  who  mis- 
mates  herself  for  family,  or  money,  or  for  any 
other  consideration  than  love  and  friendship. 
Dear  Mrs.  Frizzle,  if  we  lash  away  at  this  rate 
over  a silly  girl  who  has  married  a coachman, 
what  are  we  to  do  about  your  beloved  daughter, 
whom  you  would  on  no  account  permit  to  see  that 
naughty  play,  Camille , and  who  is  going  to  marry 
a donkey  with  two  panniers  full  of  gold?  As  a 
rational  Easy  Chair,  we  advise  marrying  the 
donkey-driver  rather  than  the  donkey. 

And  while  you  are  fanning  down  your  indigna- 
tion, let  us  cool  ofF  with  a little  song : 

44  Her  arms  across  her  breast  sho  laid — 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  eaa  say ; 

Barefooted  came  the  beggar  maid 
Before  the  King  Cophetua. 

In  robe  and  crown  the  King  stepped  down. 

To  moet  and  greet  her  on  her  way ; 

4 It  is  no  wonder,*  said  the  lords; 

4 She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

44  As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies. 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen ; 

One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 

So  sweet  a face,  such  angel  grace. 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been  ; 

Cophetua  swore  a royal  oath, 

4 This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  Queen  1* 44 

Best  of  Dowagers,  do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Coph- 
etua  mere  sued  out  a writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  9 


It  was  a delightful  thought  of  Thalberg’s  man- 
ager to  mingle  music,  pound  cake,  Mr.  Brown, 
daylight,  chocolate,  and  bulgy  black  legs  in  dirty 
white  stockings,  in  Dod worth’s  charming  room. 
One  was  so  entirely  desirous  of  almond  cake  after 
hearing  the  Don  Giovanni  fantasia,  or  the  Adelaide 
of  Beethoven ; and  that  desire  became  imperative 
necessity,  when  the  cake  was  brought  by  one  of 
the  unhappy  race  in  very  clumsy  shoes  and 
breeches  cut  short  at  the  knees,  followed  by  a sa- 
ble brother,  with  his  dirty  stockings  covered  by  his 
dirty  trowsers.  The  uniformity  was  striking ; and 
the  coup  d'cril  was  so  like  Willis's  rooms,  with  liv- 
eried flunkies  handing  ices ! It  was  most  charm- 
ingly foreign ; and  the  stockings  added  snch  a deli- 
cate flavor  to  the  little  cakes ! Besides,  the  happy 
thought  of  the  lunch,  which  was  prepared  in  the 
little  room  opening  immediately  out  of  the  hall, 
allowed  the  audience,  as  they  bent  forward  to  catch 
the  zephyrs  of  music  breathing  along  the  keys,  to 
hear  also  the  rattling  of  cups  and  plates,  and  the 
cheerful  voice  and  laugh  of  the  African,  as  he  ar- 
rayed his  legs  in  the  costume  of  aristocratic  service. 
It  is  such  a comfort  to  have  things  done  well  when 
they  are  done  at  all,  and  to  show  mankind  that  we 
know  how  to  have  morning  concerts  as  well  as 
any  body.  The  stockings,  too,  were  in  such  strict 
keeping  with  Thalberg. 

At  Kiblo’s  Saloon,  also,  the  lofty  character  of 
the  concerts  was  elevated  to  an  incredible  height 
by  recitations  of  poetry.  An  actress— of  whose 
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recitation  only  we  speak — who  had  the  stage  ac- 
complishment of  infallibly  lodging  the  accent  upon 
the  wrong  word,  mounted  the  platform  as  Thalberg 
descended,  and,  lest  the  emotion  produced  by  his 
playing  should  be  too  profound,  instantly  dispersed 
and  destroyed  it  by  repeating  some  poetry.  It  was 
thoughtful  in  the  manager  of  Thai  berg’s  concerts 
to  provide  this  recreation ; but  why  not  have  had 
it  all  at  once,  on  an  evening  by  itself,  after  the 
musical  concerts  were  over  ? “ Madame,  ” said  the 
patient  boarder,  who  had  found  himself  inhibited 
from  eating  butter  by  the  inextricable  interweav- 
ing of  hairs  in  that  luxury : “ I should  prefer  to 
have  the  hairs  served  on  one  plate,  and  the  butter 
on  another ; for  then  I can  mix  them  to  my  taste.” 

The  playing  of  Thalberg  <ras  never  so  exquisite 
as  at  the  Matinees,  It  is,  in  truth,  perfect.  You 
can  not  be  enthusiastic  as  you  are  about  a great 
singer  or  composer,  but  your  feeling  is  like  that  of 
delight  in  a lovely  vase.  You  can  admire  the  ex- 
quisite moulding  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  much  as 
such  elaboration  can  possibly  be  admired,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things  you  can  not  be  stirred  by  it 
as  you  are  by  the  great  statues  of  the  great  sculp- 
tors. Thalberg  fully  comprehends  the  genius  of 
his  instrument.  Every  thing  he  does  with  it  is, 
therefore,  legitimately  done,  and  the  effect  borrows  ; 
nothing  from  any  extravagance.  His  pathos  is 
just  the  possible  pathos  of  a very  limited  instru- 
ment ; and  he  does  not  try  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  shrugs  of  his  shoulders  and  screws  of 
his  body.  The  pathos  of  his  playing  is  not  a pro- 
longation of  the  tones  of  the  piano,  nor  a senti- 
mental swaying  of  his  person.  It  is  the  honest 
capacity  of  the  keyboard  and  the  strings. 

Hence  many  think  ho  is  very  perfect,  but  “like 
other  perfect  things,  cold.”  Like  the  sun,  for  in- 
stance, or  a summer  day. 

Apart  from  his  power  as  a performer,  the  rare 
quality  of  his  musical  talent  is  captivating.  He 
is  not  an  original  composer  strictly,  but  his  subtle 
seizure  of  the  very  essence  of  the  music  of  an- 
other is  the  work  of  genius.  In  his  fantasias  from 
several  of  the  operas,  especially  in  that  from  Don 
Giovanni , he  seems  to  expose  the  very  processes 
of  musical  creation  in  Mozart’s  mind.  The  lit- 
tle, wild,  unformed  melodies  that  sweep  in  sudden 
gusts  along  the  keys  in  unusual  modulations  and 
wavering  incompleteness,  have  just  the  familiar 
rhythm,  but  as  yet  quite  remote  from  the  music 
that  we  know.  So  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  filled 
with  the  atmosphere  and  necessity  of  what  is  to 
follow,  while  gradually  the  fully-fonned  harmonies 
develop  themselves.  The  best  illustration  of  this 
marvelous  effect  is  in  the  introduction  of  the  min- 
uet from  Don  Giovanni,  The  scene  of  the  minuet 
in  the  opera  is  a vision  of  country  loveliness  and  re- 
pose, of  flowers  and  fields,  and  happy  movement. 
In  the  imagination  all  this  becomes  more  poetized, 
r.nd  the  music  seems  to  imply  rich  reaches  of  odor- 
ous garden  and  moonlight,  whispering  leaves  and 
singing  birds,  and  a palace  upon  a lawn  glancing 
with  revelry.  Thalberg  weaves  the  spell  of  this 
vision.  You  stroll  in  the  summer  garden;  you 
hear  the  birds,  the  waters,  the  rustling  leaves; 
your  mind  is  expectant  of  some  fair  result,  and 
suddenly,  through  all  the  mingled  beauty,  comes 
throbbing,  but  with  soft  remoteness,  the  stately 
beat  of  the  minuet,  as  if  marking  the  measures  of 
princely  dancing  in  the  palace. 

In  these  things  Thalberg  shows  the  master,  the 
poet,  the  musician.  These  are  the  things  that 


make  us  wonder  whether  he  has  not  touched  the 
utmost  possibility  of  the  piano,  and  ask  whether, 
when  he  is  gone,  we  have  not  seen  and  lost  the 
most  perfect  pianist  that  ever  has  been  or  ever 
can  be. 


Summer  will  soon  be  upon  us ; will  the  pesti- 
lence come  too?  Only  one  shore  of  the  bay  was 
devastated  last  year;  will  it  be  the  turn  of  the 
other  shore  and  of  the  city  now  ? Our  virtuous 
Mayor,  who  has  only  the  honor  and  health  of  the 
city  at  heart,  has  been  taking  every  measure  to 
protect  his  charge.  The  great  merchants  have 
been  to  Albany  and  demanded  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  Quarantine  should  no  longer  be  held,  as 
the  headquarters  of  infection,  upon  Staten  Island, 
but  removed  away  from  the  metropolis.  Constant 
public  meetings  have  been  held  by  sensible  citi- 
zens who  do  not  mean  H:o  be  placidly  killed  off  by 
an  epidemic,  and  the  faculty  have  been  spreading 
on  every  side,  especially  in  exposed  parts  of  the 
city,  short  and  simple  directions  for  treatment,  so 
that  no  man  may  be  unarmed.  Hospitals  are  al- 
ready provided  and  stored  with  every  alleviation 
and  facility  ; and  experienced  nurses  are  prepared 
to  begin  their  care  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears. 
The  city  is  thoroughly  swept  daily ; garbage  and 
stagnant  water  have  disappeared,  and  close,  noi- 
some districts  are  sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime. 
The  whole  metropolitan  system  of  sewers  has  been 
investigated  and  regulated,  and  this  happy  policy 
of  prevention  has  inspired  such  public  confidence 
and  cheerfulness,  that  the  disease  is  like  to  die  out 
for  want  of  proper  victims. 

Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  a different  course 
had  been  pursued.  Suppose  that,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  last  year,  the  virtuous  Mayor  had  been  to 
Washington,  or  busy  with  his  private  affairs;  that 
the  great  merchants  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  been  to  Albany,  and  struggled  against  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  Quarantine ; that  the  sensible 
citizens  had  gaped  idly,  and  wondered  whether  the 
yellow  fever  were  coming  again  this  year;  that 
the  faculty  had  considered  it  none  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  neither  hospitals  nor  nurses  had  been 
made  ready ; above  all,  supposo  that  the  city  had 
been  buried  in  filth,  and  the  worst  districts  were 
hotbeds  of  pestilence,  what  a ringing  shout  of 
scorn  would  have  roared  through  the  land ! how 
brilliant  the  dark  ages  would  have  seemed  ! what 
a poor,  miserable,  shiftless  incapable  the  compla- 
cent New  Yorker  would  have  appeared ! Happy 
city,  that  hath  so  careful  a Mayor!  Happy  May- 
or, that  hath  such  worthy  citizens ! 

OTJR  FOREION  GOSSIP. 

Does  any  one  of  our  half  million  of  readers  con- 
sider how  hard  a task  we  have  to  tell  them  any 
newnesses — at  our  month-long  intervals — of  that 
foreign  world  which  is  reflected  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  ? May  we  not,  apologetically,  re- 
mind them  that  the  foreign  observer  nowadays 
Is  by  no  means  such  a privileged  man  as  he  was 
twenty  years  ago  ? If  we  tell  you  what  we  see 
day  by  day  from  our  window  of  the  JloUd  du 
Louvre , have  you  not  seen  it  all  before,  in  the  let- 
ters of  Cousin  Dick  or  Tom,  who  sends  you  sheets- 
full  every  steamer?  Has  not  Paris,  and  all  its 
purlieus,  come  into  the  American  news  parish  ? 
Have  you  not  passed,  last  summer,  under  the  wing 
of  the  great  hulk  of  the  Bivoli  ? Do  you  not  know 
it  better  than  we  ? 
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Can  we  describe  for  you  any  dress  you  have  not 
feasted  your  eyes  upon  at  the  balls  of  good  Princess 
Murat ; or  the  Voigt  pictures,  drawn  from  actual 
costume,  in  Canal  Street?  Is  not  the  monthly 
gossiper  growing  into  the  condition  of  an  old  fogy, 
who  talks  always  of  what  you  know,  describes  what 
you  have  seen,  advises  what  you  have  done,  and 
jokes  with  echoes  of  good  things  ? 

We  can  remember — but  the  years  that  separate 
ns  from  that  date  of  remembrance  are  many  now — 
when  we  could  spin  pleasant,  hour-long  letters  from 
the  great  metropolis,  confiding  absolutely  in  the 
charming  ignorance  of  far-away  Western  readers, 
certain  that  no  news-gatherers  would  be  before  us, 
certain  that  a Paris  of  love  or  perfume  would  win 
their  wa}’  to  the  s}'mpathies  of  a thousand  delicate 
admirers,  certain  that  our  budget  would  be  straight- 
way honeycombed  by  bees  and  drones  ever}*  where, 
certain  that  some  Small-town  Republican  would 
light  up  his  columns  with  our  Paris  limnings,  and 
Western  gossips  every  wThere  regale  themselves 
with  the  metropolitan  atmosphere  in  which  we 
were  steeped  and  in  which  we  wrote. 

Wrhat  a change  twenty  years  have  wrought ! 
Wandering  correspondents,  blithe  with  the  intox- 
icating novelty  of  these  strange  scenes,  and  racy 
with  the  glow  of  a first  sentiment , have  given  way 
to  an  established  corps  of  reporters,  harpies  of 
news,  bagging  incident  as  the  moor-men  bag  grouse, 
and  bringing  all  the  splendors  and  change  we  live 
among  to  such  near  knowledge  as  fatigues  one ! Is 
there  any  place  for  a quiet  old  gentleman,  who 
clings  to  the  gone-by  fashions  of  speech  and  nar- 
rative, to  tell  his  story  in  ? Is  not  every  notice- 
able fact  spitted  upon  some  telegraph-wire  or  tri- 
dent of  a daily  quill,  and  toasted  out  of  all  juiciness 
before  it  comes  to  us  ? Do  you  care  for  any  moral 
we  may  draw  out  of  yesterday’s  dinner,  or  for  the 
preachments  on  things  passed  ? Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican moralizing  grown  as  sw  ift  in  issues,  conclu- 
sions, habit,  as  our  life,  news,  crimes  ? 

At  our  present  hotel  of  the  Louvre  there  lives  a 
New  York  gentleman,  freshly  arrived  from  your 
metropolis,  who  assails  us  every  day,  and  ten  times 
in  a da}T  (if  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  en- 
counter him  so  often),  with  the  terrible  fastness  of 
his  information  and  opinions.  We  look  upon  him 
as  the  type  of  the  newest  school  of  Transatlantic 
thought. 

We  venture  a timid  remark  upon  the  weather, 
as  a comparatively  safe  subject.  We  are  quite 
wrong:  the  weather  has  changed,  the  gentleman 
has  been  compelled  to  throw  off  his  overcoat. 

We  retire  from  our  position — of  chilliness. 

An  observation  is  made  with  respect  to  some 
recent  fashion — and  we  modestly  drop  an  opinion 
about  its  propriety  or  observance. 

Wrong  again : Broadway  had  decided  the  mat- 
ter before  our  companion  had  left  the  city.  We 
accept  covertly  the  rebuke,  and  retreat,  upon  some 
mention  of  the  Imperial  family. 

Wrong  again:  the  New  York  TJeraJd  or  Tribune 
has  controverted  such  an  opinion  long  ago.  If  we 
resort  to  marriages,  to  hotels,  to  money,  to  morals, 
we  find  ourselves  far  below  the  standard  of  our  fast 
friend.  Every  thing  is  so  far  intensified  with  him 
under  the  New  York  heat,  that,  by  its  very  glow, 
it  must  burn  into  a flame  of  antagonism. 

His  convictions  about  the  commonest  matters  are 
all  intense — his  eagerness  to  put  you  right,  fright- 
ful. The  position  of  quiet,  impartial  observer,  he  can 
not  recognise — he  is  whetted  for  attack  or  defense. 


Do  you  see  what  bearing  all  this  may  have  upon 
the  difficulties  which  belong  to  this  u other-aide” 
monthly  gossiper  ? Are  you  not  at  all  whetted, 
nowadays,  for  intensity  of  some  sort  ? Does  not 
the  intensity  of  foreign  news  items  all  lie  in  their 
sharpness  and  freshness?  Can  they  prick  more 
than  once  ? Can  we  tell  you  any  thing  you  do 
not  know  ? 

Luigi,  a half-bred  Italian,  and  some  time  courier, 
brings  up  (Jalignani  to  our  breakfast.  We  run  it 
over,  considering  what  matter  it  may  carry  to  the 
rounding  of  our  Easy  Chair  cushioning ; we  treasure 
up  certain  fragments — waifs  of  opinion  or  tattle ; 
but  our  fast  New  Yorker  explodes  upon  us,  and, 
by  his  sharpness  and  startling  newness,  seems  to 
blight  our  little  treasures — the  aroma  of  our  Bur- 
gundy is  all  lost  In  the  stinging  scent  of  his  Cog- 
nac. 

We  break  away  from  him,  and  saunter  upon  the 
street.  It  is  a sunny  morning  of  later  March — 
delightfully  warm,  under  the  arcades  of  the  Kivoli. 

The  water-carts  arc  laying  the  dust  of  the 
Macadam  ; the  footway  is  of  the  pleasantly  smooth 
asphalte.  Is  this  material  too  expensive  with  us, 
or  will  it  yield  to  our  hot  suns  ? You  know  what 
it  is — a mixture  of  the  bitumen  from  Seyssel,  be- 
tween Geneva  and  L}'ons,  and  of  gravel,  melted 
together,  and  poured,  in  a fluid  state,  over  the 
walks.  The  cost  here  is  but  two  dollars  the  square 
yard  ; and  a more  agreeable  trottoir  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Large  quantities  of  the  compact 
bitumen,  similar  to  that  of  Seyssel,  are,  we  are 
told,  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Would 
not  the  importation,  for  paving  purposes,  be  war- 
ranted ? 

And  while  we  are  upon  this  topic— of  streets— 
shall  we  give  you  upon  the  other  side  a statistic 
or  two,  which  you  may  put  beside  the  shortcomings 
of  your  commissioner,  Ebling  ? 

The  sweeping  of  Paris  streets  costs  the  munici- 
pality in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  a year; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  contractors  clear,  at 
the  least,  $100,000  by  the  sale  of  the  rubbish. 
This  is  rotted  in  pits;  and,  when  well  decom- 
posed, has  been  sold  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
$700,000. 

How  do  the  figures  compare  ? Remember,  how- 
ever, while  making  the  comparison,  that  we  have 
little  or  no  annoyance  of  dust  from  street-carts; 
no  offal  is  permitted  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pave- 
ment, except  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  only 
late  at  night.  By  seven  the  scavengers  have 
finished  their  duties  for  the  day,  and  no  mud-piles 
encumber  the  thoroughfares. 

From  the  asphaltum  and  the  streets  our  eye 
turns  upon  a glove-maker’s  window.  Two  francs 
(40  cents  of  onr  money)  will  buy  a pair,  but  not 
of  the  best.  We  are  in  the  region  of  rat-skins 
here,  which  are  tender ; but,  for  all  this,  the  gloves 
are  dainty-looking,  and,  with  care  in  the  putting- 
on,  will  serve  out  an  evening  at  the  opera.  Five 
millions  of  dollars  a year,  the  books  tell  us,  would 
not  pay  for  all  the  gloves  made  in  Paris : gloves 
of  kid-skin,  of  doe-skin,  of  elk,  of  goat,  of  chamois, 
of  dogs,  of  cats,  of  guinea-pigs,  and  of  rats. 

You  may  see  the  artists  working  at  this  trade, 
upon  their  marble  slabs,  at  half  a dozen  windows 
of  the  Rivoli  Street.  First,  they  pare  the  skins, 
whatever  the}'  may  be,  to  an  even  thickness — 
a dexterous  bit  of  work — with  a broad,  sharp 
knife.  Then  comes  the  assorting  of  them  by  their 
qualities  of  thick  or  thin,  fine  or  coarse.  After 
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this,  a gentle  wetting  with  a long-haired  brush,  a 
heaping  of  them  by  dozens,  a rolling  of  them ; 
and  so  they  are  left,  until  ever}*  part  is  sufficient- 
ly dampened.  The  next  operation  is  a stretching 
over  the  edges  of  tho  marble  slab,  a splitting  of 
them  in  halves,  a rough  cutting  of  a glove  pat- 
tern, then  follows  a new  stretching,  a trimming,  a 
quick  cutting  of  the  smaller  bits,  and  all  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  machine-sewer;  the  back  is  broid- 
ered,  the  glove  stretched  into  shape,  and  packed 
into  parcels  of  twelve. 

We  leave  the  measure  of  our  hand  at  12,  noon ; 
and  as  we  return  from  the  day’s  stroll  upon  the 
Boulevard,  and  a dinner  at  the  Cafi  Anglais , the 
dozen,  “ to  measure,”  are  ready. 

Our  next  encounter  under  the  arcade  is  with  a 
charming  bazaar  of  toys  for  little  people.  What 
a wealth  of  bloated  elephants,  of  crinolined  dolls, 
of  tri-colored  balloons  1 They  are  airy  toys  ; but 
the  French  Lilliputs  of  the  Tuileries  garden  are 
bred  in  airiness  and  love-lightness.  What  a charm- 
ing forage-ground  is  here  for  the  little  fighting  he- 
roes, who  are  to  win  their  medals  and  crosses  in 
some  unknown  war  of  the  century  to  come ! Here 
are  brazen  cannon,  flashing  muskets,  red  kettle- 
drums, soldiers’  camp-tents,  caps  of  grenadiers, 
regiment-girls  with  their  tin  canteens  and  short 
dress  of  blue  stuff,  wooden  generals  with  waxen 
faces,  banners,  spears,  and  a mischievous  inspect- 
or-general of  eight  summers,  in  which  he  has 
browned  his  face  in  the  sweet  Auvergne  country, 
attended  now  by  a stout  aide-de-camp  in  the  per- 
son of  a buxom  bonne  of  Limoges,  who  can  scarce 
control  the  ravishment  of  little  inspector-general, 
and  incontinently  flirts  him  out  of  the  shop. 

Another  straw  in  the  wind  we  see  here  in  the  to}*- 
shop.  There  are  Highland  soldiers  in  the  tartan, 
and  red-coated  soldiers,  cementing  the  French  and 
English  alliance ; but  if  our  hasty  look  is  accurate, 
the  generals  are  all  blue-coated,  the  red-coats  most- 
ly heavy  and  loutish.  A motherly  old  lady,  who 
is  taught  in  the  whims  of  children,  presides  over  this 
toy-camp,  and  deploys  an  indescribable  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  before  the  eyes  of  infantile  France. 

And  what  next  do  we  come  upon  in  our  morn- 
ing’s stroll  ? The  great  north  pavilion  of  the  Tuil- 
eries palace  is  upon  our  left,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  lived  out  her  last  years  of  domestic  royal- 
ty, and  where  the  magnificence  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  household  is  arrayed  now.  Over  op- 
posite, upon  a quiet  corner  of  the  Place  of  Pyra- 
mids, is  the  snug  but  rusty  restaurant  known  as 
the  John  Bull.  Its  window  placards  of  u roast- 
beef,”  “ plum-pudding,”  “nice  haunch  of  English 
mutton  this  day,”  remind  one  of  London  chop- 
houses.  It  is  in  none  of  its  aspects  French,  and  its 
dishes  are  even  less  national. 

But  if  we  cross  this  little  Place  of  the  Pyramids, 
we  find  upon  another  angle,  nearer  to  the  Tuileries 
garden,  the  favorite  old  cafe  of  the  Poissonnerie. 
A jet  of  water  is  playing  within  the  window,  and, 
in  the  marble  pool,  who  has  not  stopped  to  watch 
those  scrambling,  blundering  terrapins,  or  that 
pair  of  teal  domesticated  there,  and  finding  a nest- 
ling-place among  the  mossy  stones  which  pile  above 
the  level  of  the  water  ? 

What  stores  of  green,  crisp  cresses — what  pyra- 
midal shapes  of  salad — what  heaps  of  luscious  fruits 
— what  a tempting  ten-pound  salmon,  shining  like 
silver,  and  decked  off  with  sprigs  of  parsley ! 

If  it  were  within  an  hour  of  dinner-time  even,  we 
should  go  in — finding  no  such  resplendent  gilding 


and  gorgeous  gewgaw,  indeed,  as  belong  to  Taylor's 
Saloon,  but  (if  our  memory  does  not  altogether  fail 
us)  a far  whiter  table-cloth  and  a neater  service ; 
more  delicate  dishes,  if  not  so  large ; and  if  the  bill- 
of-fare  is  not  printed  in  gold  and  bound  in  ara- 
besque, it  is  readable,  clean — not  covered  with 
grease-spots — and  altogether  insinuating.  Shall 
we  go  on,  with  our  Persian  civilization,  to  smother 
ourselves  in  hot  woolen  cushions  when  we  eat,  and 
to  cultivate  indifference  for  the  worthier  items  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  ? 

And  if  wre  dined  there  (as  we  did  yesterday), 
what  and  whom  would  we  see  ? Not  many  lone 
ladies  dining  out,  or  eking  away  the  morning’s 
shopping  by  a stout  lunch  or  a plate  of  ices ; but 
traveling  parties ; some  Mr.  Paragreen  and  fam- 
ily ; some  heavy  moneyed  man  from  Rouen,  brisk, 
hearty,  cheery — seasoning  his  dinner  w*ith  a full 
bottle  of  Volney.  And  what  an  enviable-looking 
dog  he  is,  to  be  sure ! Nothing  can  exceed  the  self- 
content which  radiates  from  the  round,  full  visage 
of  your  well-to-do-manufacturer  (we  will  say)  from 
some  one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  with  his  snuff- 
box, his  Debate  newspaper,  his  half-soiled  linen,  his 
unctuous  relish  of  the  puree  aux  croutons . There  is 
nothing  care-w’om  about  him — ’tis  rather  a careless 
wear  we  note  in  him ; his  brain  not  addled  with 
over-planning;  his  nervous  system  altogether  over- 
laid and  protected  by  his  lymphatic  redundance; 
his  purse  full,  yet  not  so  full  as  to  W'aken  anxiety 
about  the  night  walk  he  may  take ; a voter,  but 
not  reckoning  unduly  on  the  importance  which  his 
ballot  may  confer  upon  him ; a good  Imperialist, 
but  not  offending  against  such  prejudices  as  he  finds 
in  the  mind  of  his  country  curate  (who  dines  with 
him,  at  his  home  in  the  provinces  on  every  fcAe- 
day);  dreading  the  canaille;  compassionating  all 
outside  barbarians;  and  loving  good  order,  good 
markets,  good  priests,  good  dinners,  and  good  per- 
centages. 

He  accepts  the  eminence  or  importance  of  every 
pretender:  it  is  not  for  him,  as  good  citizen,  to 
make  quarrel ; he  admires  universally  the  men,  and 
all  the  women,  out  of  tho  presence  of  his  wife— are 
not  all  Fnfans  of  la  belle  France  f — and  he  takes  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  the  imperial  manufactory. 

If  by  chance  two  such  fall  into  talk  together  (and 
the  chance  happened  yesterday),  it  is  pleasant  to 
follow  their  amiable  discussion  of  the  great  mov^ 
meats  of  the  day,  France  being  to  them  the  ra- 
diating centre  (as  New  York  to  our  fast  friend  of 
the  hotel)  from  which  the  universe  derives  its  stores 
of  light,  heat,  and  opinion.  These  pleasant  mag- 
nates discourse  upon  the  affairs  of  China,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  Chou-Chous  and  Ling-Lings  in  the  light 
only  of  some  possible  imperial  resolve  of  his  Majes- 
ty, Bonaparte.  If  la  belle  France  should  not  inter* 
fere  in  the  Eastern  difficulties,  it  will  be  only  an. 
other  petty  quarrel  between  Albion  and  the  opium* 
lovers,  with  which  Christendom  shall  have  little 
concern ; but  if  a F rench  navy  and  a new  Pelissier  go 
there — Adicu%  la  Chine!  It  is  all  over  with  them. 

Neufchatel  is  disposed  of  colloquially  in  the  same 
temper.  Herat  and  Burmah  are  dependent  in  a 
large  degree  for  their  quietude  upon  the  mani- 
festations of  French  Imperial  will.  Happy  pro- 
vincial money-holders — not  dependent  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  the  capital  even  for  their  rents; 
good  Republicans  ; good  Louis  Philippe  men ; 
good  Imperialists — shaking  their  heads  at  nothing 
but  dull  crops,  or  a runaway  match  of  Mademoi- 
selle with  a radical  Lieutenant  of  the  Hussars; 
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bland  of  visage;  full  of  abdomen;  free  of  humors;  | 
not  plethoric  of  brain ; content  with  ignorance ; ! 
guzzlers,  gourmands,  perhaps  deputies  or  legisla- 
tors of  France ! 

What — allow  us  to  ask — is  your  recollection  of 
the  waiter  who  served  you  yesterday,  or  upon  your 
last  city  visit  (if  your  home  is  in  the  country)  at 
Thompson’s,  or  Taylor’s  ? A delicate  brogue,  we 
venture  to  guess ; a hand  not  over  dean ; dishes 
somewhat  awry. 

For  contrast,  we  will  give  you  now  a waiter — 
parpen — of  the  Poissonnme ; excerpting  here  and 
there  a bit  of  local  coloring  from  the  old  portrait 
(which,  ten  to  one,  you  never  saw  or  will  see)  of 
Auguste  Ricard : 

Dutch  linen,  cloan  ; best  white  stockings  of 
Paris  ; patent  leather  shoes,  made  after  the  latest 
design  of  the  Rue  Vivienne ; a scent  of  perfumed 
soap,  upon  hands  scrupulously  neat ; a long,  white 
apron,  as  clean  as  his  linen ; hair  dressed  with  the 
newest  of  cosmetics ; a constant  smile  of  good  na- 
ture, learned  from  the  best  bonkommie  of  the  French 
stage  ; a diplomat  of  dishes,  who  humors  your 
wildest  caprices,  soothes  your  sauciest  of  humors 
— always  philosophic  and  humane.  The  position 
of  waiter  in  an  old  established  cafe  of  Paris  is  often- 
times hereditary  ; the  sons  are  trained  at  evening 
— given  a novitiate  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  wiping 
and  handling  of  porcelain — study  attitudes  and 
graces  from  their  elders,  and  come  at  length  to  an 
apprentice-state  over  the  oysters. 

He  studies  character  and  costume ; learns  what 
plats  to  commend  to  his  guests  ; lives  always 
amidst  a luxury  of  the  table  which  he  never  en- 
joys; sleeps  upon  a mattress  thrown  under  the 
marble  slabs;  and  at  the  first  peep  of  the  sun, 
polishes,  arranges,  gives  a full  hour  to  his  toilet, 
and  only  resumes  service  in  public  after  he  has 
undergone  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of  the  patron- 
ess of  the  caf* — the  Dame  du  Comptuir . The  sal- 
ary of  this  Epicurean,  who  knows  every  meat  by 
its  smell,  and  who  is  accomplished  in  every  new 
soap  and  cosmetic,  is,  after  all  his  labor  and  culti- 
vation, only  nominal.  His  severe  honesty  (with- 
out which  he  is  utterly  homeless  and  pathless),  his 
air  of  bonkommie , his  exactitude,  punctuality,  and 
address,  are  repaid  to  him  only  by  his  share  of  the 
pennies  which  are  dropped  into  the  waiters’  till 
upon  the  counter. 

Through  all  the  morning,  after  the  waiter  haB 
enjoyed  his  half-hour  of  indulgence  over  the  daily 
journals  (seeking  out  the  charades,  the  robberies, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts),  only  fat  provin- 
cials of  the  neighboring  hotels  and  employes  of  mod- 
erate incomes  call  for  their  cafe  au  lait.  The  cost 
is  small;  the  waiter’s  fee  miserably  inferior;  he 
assumes,  at  these  early  hours,  simply  an  air  of  the 
coldest  politeness.  His  real  good-nature  only 
warms  at  noon,  when  the  billiard  players,  the 
chess-men,  the  idlers  of  the  metropolis  quicken 
their  appetites  with  absinthe,  a demi-tasse  d Veau 
de  vie ; and  remember  the  garpon  after  a successful 
party  at  dominoes,  or  cheering  account  of  the 
Bourse,  or  a good  coup  at  billiards,  with  a silver 
piece,  without  count  of  its  value. 

The  waiter  brings  hi s paletot y his  cane,  his  gloves, 
his  snuff-box  (if  he  has  chanced  to  leave  it  upon  the 
domino  table),  sees  him  carefully  clad,  and  then 
makes  him  such  reverence  in  bow  and  gesture  as 
can  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  the  Paris  cafes . 

Nor  is  the  suavity  altogether  in  manner.  A 
good  story  is  told  of  an  old  kabitul  of  this  same  Cofi 


Poissonn&rie , to  which  our  morning  stroll  has  led 
us,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  down. 

Years  ago — no  matter  how  many — a baron  of 
France  (for  there  were  barons  there  once),  who 
lived  in  Normandy,  found  himself  despoiled  of  his 
inheritance  and  estate.  Only  enough  remained, 
after  the  savage  agrarianism  of  the  first  Republic, 
to  live  upon  his  dish  a day.  This  could  not  be  done 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  estates,  for  it  is  (or 
was)  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  French  life  that  a 
reduced  man  of  fortune  comes  to  Paris  to  maks  his 
economies.  There  he  can  take  his  little  chamber 
upon  the  sixth  floor  of  a lodging-house  of  Montmar- 
tre, enjoy  the  Boulevard  in  the  threadbare  rem- 
nants of  his  old  luxury,  and  dine  at  some  quiet 
ersmerie  (or  milk-shop),  where  he  finds  a bit  of 
boiled  meat  or  a stew  for  a few  pence. 

Well,  our  baron  came  to  Paris,  and  ate  every 
day  his  bouilli,  and  wore  every  day  the  fading  cos- 
tume of  his  paling  years.  But  with  the  old  hab- 
its strong  upon  him,  there  was  one  luxury  he  could 
not  deny  himself— iris  demi-tasse — that  little  half 
cup  of  coffee  clear,  which  for  fifty  years  had  aided 
his  digestion,  he  could  not  forego.  So  it  happened 
that,  with  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  moneys, 
he  marched  every  day — after  the  boiled  beef — 
(guided  more  by  instinct  than  prudence) — into  the 
Cafe  Puissonnerie , called  for  his  half  cup,  dozed  over 
the  journals,  gave  hearty  fees,  and  was  saluted  by 
the  attentive  garpon,  as  he  had  been  by  thousands 
in  the  days  of  his  pride. 

But  one  day  (there  comes  such  a day  to  all  who 
live  without  count),  when  the  coffee  was  finished, 
the  journal  accomplished,  the  old  eyes  weary  with 
the  mirrors,  the  old  fingers  found  no  money  left. 

The  waiter,  with  the  quick  eye  of  his  caste,  saw 
the  embarrassment,  bowed,  assured  him  the  mat- 
ter was  settled ; from  his  own  pocket  made  good 
the  sum,  while  the  broken-down  baron  passed  out, 
honored  with  the  usual  salutations. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  baron’s  bank  next 
day ; but  the  old  instinct  for  the  demi-tasse  was 
again  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  again  he  was 
a guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Pois&onneiie.  Again  the 
garpon  assumed  the  debt,  and  the  baron  passed  out 
with  honors.  So  matters  ran  for  better  than  a 
year : the  elegant  old  gentleman  fancying  himself 
all  the  time  the  debtor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  bowring  graciously  to  his  kind 
entertainer  and  creditor  each  day  he  left  the  salon . 

But  the  despoiled  nobles  were,  after  a time,  re- 
munerated for  their  losses.  Our  Norman  baron 
was  himself  again,  and  came  to  the  Cafe  Poissonntiie 
with  a roll  of  bills  in  his  porte-monnaie.  He  asked 
for  his  account.  He  had  none.  Every  day  it  had 
been  paid.  The  waiter  was  summoned.  Ho  con- 
fessed, with  embarrassment,  his  share  in  tlie  trans- 
action. The  old  gentleman  embraced  him  before 
the  company,  bestowed  upon  him  sufficient  ftinds 
to  make  him  proprietor  of  a new  cafe;  and  it  is 
there  nowr  that  the  old  gentleman  (if  he  is  living 
yet)  takes  every  evening  his  demi-tasse , lightened 
with  a petit  rerre. 

If  there  are  any  such  kindly  and  considerate 
waiters  among  the  Celtic  attendants  at  Taylor’s, 
we  beg  to  know  about  them,  and  we  will  chronicle 
their  good  deeds. 

And  what  becomes  of  all  the  waiters  ? Did  yon 
ever  sit  at  tabic  (except  it  may  be  in  some  private 
house)  writh  a gray-haired  waiter  to  watch  your 
fancies  for  boiled,  stewed,  or  roast  ? Do  they  all 
die  at  thirty  ? 
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In  our  quick  country  over  the  water  it  is  easy 
to  answer  the  question ; it  is  easy  to  tell  how  any 
man  may  disappear  at  middle  age,  or  even  before. 
Are  there  not  the  blowings-up,  the  collisions,  rat- 
poisons,  Nicaragua,  office-seeking?  May  not  a 
waiter  become  politician,  coroner,  hack-writer,  fa- 
ther of  a family,  coachman,  Californian,  lecturer, 
magazine  tale-maker  ? 

But  in  Paris  these  ways  are  not  open.  Our  gar- 
fon  who  humored  us  so  deftly  yesterday  with  a hari- 
cot de  mutton,  a grilled  fowl , and  an  omelet  souffli,  is 
la3*ing  up,  penny  by  penny',  a little  property,  which 
bv-and-by  will  go  to  investment  in  some  new  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  where  his  daughter  (by  a pretty 
ironing-woman  of  the  washing-shop  upon  the  cor- 
ner) will  preside  over  a new  comptoir , and  the  old 
garron , in  a trim  peruke,  establish  himself  as  the 
proprietor  of  his  own  cafe , dedicated  (if  the  times 
serve)  a la  gloire  de  PA  ngleterre. 

And  who,  now,  is  the  well-preserved  lady  of  six- 
and-forty  (no  wrinkles,  no  gray  hairs,  no  shrinking 
of  the  corsage  yet)  who  sits  at  the  desk,  as  we  enter 
the  Poissonnerie , upon  this  morning  stroll  of  March  ? 

Old  stagers  can  remember  her  far  back  of  the 
days  of  the  Consulate,  sitting  then  upon  the  dais 
beside  a brilliant  dowager  of  an  old  time  propne - 
taire,  taught  by  her  the  graces  of  the  station,  and 
the  values  of  a pretty  and  unmeaning  coquetry 
which  should  flash  its  smile-favors  upon  all,  and 
intrench  itself  within  the  barriers  of  general  and 
gracious  conciliation. 

That  fine  lady  (and  every  Paris  caft  has  its  fine 
lady)  of  unexceptionable  toilet  (above  the  level  of 
the  comptoir)  never  expresses  repugnance  to  the 
courtly  sallies  of  even  the  mo3t  aged  or  awkward 
of  her  clients.  The  same  smiling  welcome  greets 
the  young  lieutenant  of  the  Cent  Hardee  and  the 
ancient  stipendiary  of  the  imperial  offices.  Her 
glances  are  bestowed  with  a winning  prodigality 
from  table  No.  1 to  table  No.  20.  Her  beauty  once 
commended  her  to  the  station ; but  the  brilliancy 
which  then  commanded  admiration,  and  decoyed 
a full  salon  of  diners-out,  she  has  had  the  discretion 
to  supply  with  a grace  and  an  amiability  which 
more  than  make  good  the  memories  of  her  youth- 
time. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  much  the 
piqu  mey  of  the  Dame  de  Comptoir  may  have  to  do 
with  the  success  of  a Parisian  restaurant.  The 
lusts  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life  enter,  for  a 
good  deal,  into  the  available  capital  of  an  accom- 
plished caterer  to  the  strollers  of  the  metropolitan 
city. 

It  is  related  that,  upon  a time  long  gone,  Ma- 
dame Roland  (we  mean  the  great  Roland  of  the 
Girondin  epoch)  once  escaped  detection  by  officers 
in  pursuit  of  her,  at  a friend’s  establishment,  by 
taking  her  seat  in  the  comptoir  and  passing  for  the 
proprietress  of  the  desk,  and  she  testifies  that  In 
no  condition  of  life  was  she  ever  so  much  embar- 
rassed, and  her  womanly  generalship  so  much 
taxed,  by  the  witty  sallies  of  admirers  and  the 
courteous  attentions  of  a throng. 

A story  is  told  of  a duchess  of  the  old  regime, 
who,  without  being  beautiful,  or  a brilliant  conver- 
sationist— with  nothing,  in  short,  but  her  station 
to  command  the  respect  and  the  passing  attentions 
of  the  world — was  yet  so  dependent  upon  the  shad- 
owy obsequiousness  she  had  commanded,  that, 
when  her  fortune  and  title  were  lost,  she  gave  her 
services  to  the  patron  of  a Paris  caft  upon  the  sole 
condition  of  a quiet  chamber  and  a seat,  the  day 
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through,  upon  the  comptoir , where  she  might  greet 
and  conge  the  visitors  with  her  courtly  salute. 

She  regained,  there,  all  the  homage  of  her  best 
estate;  and  her  story  and  her  grace  filled  the 
salons  of  the  host. 

We  set  out  for  a stroll  upon  the  Paris  streets — 
the  merest  hunt  for  gossip  which  might  fill  our 
paper — and  at  only  a sione’s-throw  from  oar  door 
we  have  found  material  for — how  many  pages  ? 

What  a life,  a fund  of  gossip,  indeed,  lies  in 
every  face  we  look  on ! And  what  if  we  some 
time  leave  the  routine  of  politics,  of  letters,  of 
dramatic  on  dits , to  pry  into  the  lives  and  habits 
of  those  more  nearly  about  us  ? 

At  the  least,  we  shall  be  quit  of  the  reporters* 
ground,  and  give  to  oar  budgets  a smack  of  new- 
ness. 

We  saw  the  crocuses  bursting  to-day  in  the 
Paris  garden  (what  but  the  Tuileries  ?),  the  lilacs 
swollen  into  tiny  leaflets,  the  mammier  of  March 
all  flaky  with  the  promised  foliage,  and  children 
romping  out  of  the  lee  of  the  Proven9al  terrace. 
If  we  could  telegraph  the  violets  we  see,  their  per- 
fume might  charm  your  dusty  noses  of  March ; 
but  by  mail  and  by  pressure,  and  printing  and 
packing,  in  the  iron  vaults  of  Franklin  Square,  they 
will  make  but  a withered  bouquet  when  they 
reach  you. 

Hotel  mr  Louvaa,  Match  24. 


dtotor’H  Dranitr. 

A CLERICAL  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Adrocate , a Methodist  paper  in  the  West,  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  all  good-natured  people, 
when  he  writes  these  words  : 

44 1 own  up,  dear  reader,  to  a keen  relish  for  a 
little  quiet  fun  occasionally,  4 albeit,  in  the  general 
way,  a sobfer  man  am  I.’  A good,  hearty  laugh 
is  not  only  a pleasant  thing,  in  itself  considered, 
but  it  is  an  absolute  promoter  of  longevity  and  di- 
gestion. Hence  I always  read  the  funny  anec- 
dotes in  Harper  before  any  other  part.” 

This  is  comfort.  It  cheers  the  soul  of  the  Drawer, 
for  the  Drawer  is  all  soul,  to  learn  that  its  good 
things  promote  the  “longevity  and  digestion”  of 
its  venerable  readers  and  friends.  The  clergy  are 
the  most  bountiful  contributors  to  the  Drawer, 
proving  by  their  precept  and  example,  that 
“A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then,. 

Ia  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


Thb  ways  of  the  world  are  wonderful,  and  the 
ways  of  the  women  are  the  most  wonderful  ways 
in  the  wide,  wide,  world.  And  the  most  wonder- 
ful ways  of  the  women  are  seen  in  the  way  they 
treat  one  another.  The  great  party  and  ball  that 
came  off  just  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  brought 
together  the  queerest  admixture  of  people  that 
ever  trod  carpets,  or  aired  their  charms  under  the 
same  gaslights. 

The  elegant  Miss  Mason,  whose  father  had  made 
a splendid  fortune  as  an  enterprising  draper  and 
tailor,  appeared  at  this  magnificent  entertainment 
in  royal  apparel.  With  that  fastidious  exclusive- 
ness for  which  the  latest  comers  into  fashionable 
circles  are  the  most  remarkable,  she  refused  various 
offers  of  introduction  as  she  did  not  wish  to  extend 
the  number  of  her  acquaintance : 44  her  friends  were 
few  and  very  select.” 

The  beautiful  Miss  Taylor,  radiant  with  good- 
natured  smiles,  and  once  well  acquainted  with  Bliss 
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Mason  when  they  went  to  the  public  school  in  ! 
William  Street  together,  noticed  the  hauteur  of  her  j 
ancient  friend,  who  was  determined  not  to  recog-  | 
nize  one  who  would  only  remind  her  of  her  former  j 
low  estate.  But  Miss  Taylor,  the  rogue,  as  clever 
as  she  was  pretty,  determined  to  bring  her  up  with  | 
a short  turn,  and  not  submit  to  being  snubbed  by 
one  whose  ancestral  associations  were  no  better 
than  her  own.  Watching  her  chance  when  the 
haughty  young  lady  was  in  the  midst  of  her  stt, 
Miss  Taylor  walked  up  and  with  smiles  of  winning 
sweetness  remarked, 

“ 1 have  been  thinking,  my  dear  Miss  Mason,  , 
that  we  ought  to  exchange  names.”  j 

“Why,  indeed?” 

“ Because  my  name  is  Taylor,  apd  my  father  | 
was  a mason,  and  your  name  is  Mason,  but  your  i 
father  was  a tailor .”  j 

There  was  a scene  then,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  little  Miss  Tuylor  had  the  pleasure  of 
saying  a very  cute  thing,  which  was  soon  repeated 
in  the  ears  of  a dozen  circles,  and  the  wits  wished 
to  see  her,  but  the  proud  Mason  bit  her  lips  in 
silence. 

We  were  walking  home  last  night,  about  the 
witching  hours,  when  we  saw  an  individual  in  a 
brown  study,  and  a coat  of  the  same  color,  stand- 
ing opposite  the  door  of  our  domicile.  Satisfaction 
was  in  his  eye,  and  a small  cane  in  his  hand ; as 
we  approached  him,  he  stuttered  : 

“ Sir — Sir— can  you  tell  me  where  Jo-o-o-o  Pinto 
lives  ?” 

“What  a question!”  said  we,  peering  into  his 
face ; “ why,  Jo,  my  old  fellow,  you  are  the  man 
yourself!” 

“ O,  ye-ye-yes ! I knew  th-that,”  ejaculated  he, 
“ but  I want  to  know  wh-where  he  lives?” 

“ Why,  this  is  your  house — this  one  right  under 
your  nose.” 

“ Is  it,  eh  ? W-w-well  then  I’ll  be  kicked  if 
something  hasn’t  changed  the  door,  for  it  won’t  fit 
my  key-hole  anyhow !” 

There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing very  good  story  is  an  apt  example  in  point. 
The  abstinence  of  the  young  people,  who  very  natu-  i 
rally  presumed  the  newly-made  husband  wished 
them  to  let  his  bride  alone,  is  creditable  to  their 
taste,  and  the  honest  resentment  of  the  husband 
is  decidedly  rich  and  refreshing  : 

“ A stalwart  young  rustic,  who  was  known  as  a 
formidable  operator  in  a ‘ free  fight,’  had  just  mar- 
ried a blooming  and  beautiful  country  girl,  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  twain  were  at  a party 
where  a number  of  young  folks  of  both  sexes  were 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
pawn  playing  style.  Every  girl  in  the  room  was  ] 

called  out  and  kissed  except  Mrs.  B , the  beauti-  j 

ful  young  bride  aforesaid,  and  although  there  was  | 
not  a youngster  present  who  was  not  dying  to  taste 
her  lips,  they  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
her  Herculean  husband,  who  stood  regarding  the  j 
party  with  a look  of  sullen  dissatisfaction.  They  j 
mistook  the  cause  of  his  anger,  however,  for  sud- 
denly rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  in  a tone  of  voice  that  at 
once  secured  marked  attention,  said : 

“ * Gentlemen,  I have  been  noticing  how  things 
have  been  working  here  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
I ain’t  half  satisfied.  I don’t  want  to  raise  a fuss, 
but—’  * What’s  the  matter,  John  ?’  inquired  half , 


a dozen  voices.  * What  do  you  mean  ? Have  we 
done  any  thing  to  hurt  your  feelings  ?*  4 Yes,  you 
have  all ; all  of  you  have  hurt  my  feelings,  and 
I’ve  got  just  this  to  say  about  it ; here’s  every 
gal  in  the  room  been  kissed  mighty  nigh  a dozen 
times  apiece,  and  there’s  my  wife,  who  I consider 
as  likely  as  any  of  ’em,  has  not  had  a single  one 
to-night  ; and  I just  tell  you  now,  if  she  don’t  get 
as  many  kisses  the  balance  of  the  time  as  any  gal 
in  the  room,  the  man  that  slights  her  has  got  roe 
to  fight — that’s  all.  Now  go  ahead  with  your 

plays!’  If  Mrs.  B was  slighted  during  the 

balance  of  the  evening  we  did  not  know  it.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  know  that  John  had  no  fault  te 
find  with  us  individually  for  any  neglect  on  our 
part.” 

Aunt  Dorothy  had  a wonderful  fondness  for 
singing  in  Methodist  meetings,  the  negro  meetings, 
especially  in  missionary  meetings.  Then  her  voice 
would  be  heard  above  all  the  rest,  screaming  out, 
j “ From  Greenland’s  icy  mounting*,”  or  some  other 
equally  moving  hymn.  But  when  the  plates  came 
around  for  the  collection,  Aunt  Dorothy  always 
sang  louder,  and  still  louder,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wall,  so  that  she  never  saw  the  collector  till 
! he  had  passed  her  seat.  One  night  she  was  thus 
; rapt  in  ecstasy,  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
i and  gazing  at  the  ceiling,  “ Fly  abroad,  thou 
I mighty  Gospel,”  when  Jack  Bones  came  along 
I with  the  plate,  and  touching  the  old  woman  with 
j his  left  hand  said,  “ Look  a here,  Aunty,  you 
needn’t  keep  on  singing  fly  abroad  dou  mighty  gos- 
pel, less  you  gib  something  to  make  it  fly.” 

On  the  same  principle  was  the  shrewd  reply  of 
the  lady  to  Doctor  Clarke.  He  was  preaching  to 
a large  congregation,  and  after  dwelling  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel,  and  telling 
them  that  the  water  of  life  could  be  had  “without 
money  and  without  price,”  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon,  a person  announced  that  a collection  would 
be  made  to  support  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
This  announcement  disconcerted  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor, who  afterward  related  the  circumstance  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  where  he  was  staying.  “ True, 
Doctor,”  replied  the  hostess,  “ the  water  of  life  is 
free,  ‘without  money  and  without  price,’  but  they 
must  pay  far  the  pitchers  to  cany  it  in .” 

Turner,  the  greatest  of  English  painters,  was 
the  meanest,  in  money  matters,  of  Englishmen.  On 
being  paid  a hundred  guineas  for  a picture,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  stage  fare  for  bringing  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, admitted  by  his  friends  that  he  once  refused  a 
sum  which  he  lent.  It  was  after  sharing  a sump- 
tuous dinner  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and 
while  enjoying  the  dessert,  the  host  all  at  once  re- 
membering the  transaction,  said,  “ Let  us  see,  Mr. 
Turner,  I owe  j*ou  a little  money.”  “ What  for  ?” 
said  Turner,  setting  down  his  wine-glass  that  he 
was  about  to  raise  to  his  lips.  “ Why,  you  paid 
sixpence  for  the  gate  when  I drove  you  down,” 
answered  the  host.  “ Oh  !”  said  Turner,  with  a 
look  of  disappointment,  as  he  raised  his  glass  again, 
“ never  mind  that  now  /” 

The  lady  who  sends  us  this  little  incident  has 
the  best  means  of  knowing  it  to  be  true.  She 
says: 

A certain  mother,  who  shall  be  nameless,  told 
her  little  girls  they  must  not  be  hanging  around 
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and  kissing  the  young  gentlemen  who  visited  the 
house;  it  was  not  becoming  in  them,  and  they 
might  be  troublesome.  A few  days  afterward  an 
old  gentleman,  a friend  of  the  family,  called,  and 
while  noticing  the  children,  drew  one  of  them  to 
him,  and  offered  to  kiss  the  little  thing.  But  no, 
she  would  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  when  the 
gentleman  was  gone,  the  mother  said : 

44  My  dear,  when  a nice  old  gentleman  like  that 
offers  to  kiss  a little  girl  like  you,  you  shouldn't 
put  on  such  airs  and  refuse  him.  I was  quite 
ashamed  of  your  conduct.” 

44  But,  mother,  you  told  us  we  musn’t  kiss  the 
gentlemen,”  said  Maggie. 

44  Maggie,  there  is  a great  difference  between  let- 
ting 3'oung  men  kiss  you,  and  such  old  people  as 
Mr,  Venable  who  just  went  out.  When  such  per- 
sons offer  to  kiss  you,  it  is  to  show  their  kind  feel- 
ings, and  you  should  take  it  as  a compliment  and 
not  act  foolishly.” 

Maggie  put  on  a very  serious  face,  and  after 
thinking  on  it  a while,  replied,  44  Well,  mother,  If  I 
have  to  kiss  the  gentlemen,  1 would  a great  deal 
rather  kiss  the  young  ones.” 

Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth. 


In  earlier  days,  writes  a Western  correspondent, 
the  region  lying  round  about  Patoka  was  much 
neglected  by  preachers,  until  the  Methodists  sent 
a very  eccentric  old  man  there,  by  the  name  of 
Conklin,  who  was  soon  known  as  Uncle  Jerry.  He 
labored  among  the  Hoosiers  with  great  success. 
This  stirred  up  the  Baptists,  who  sent  a man  to 
help  him.  He  helped  him,  however,  in  a way  that 
Uncle  Jerry  disliked  severely ; for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Waterman — that  was  the  Baptist  preacher’s  name 
—addressed  himself  mainly  to  the  young  converts 
that  Uncle  Jerry  had  made,  and  instructed  them  in 
their  duty  to  follow  their  master  down  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Uncle  Jerry  took  up  the  subject  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Waterman 
among  his  hearers,  and  thus  delivered  himself: 
*4  Why  don’t  you  go  out  into  deep  water  and  catch 
your  own  ffsh ; don’t  stay  in  here  and  wait  till  I 
bring  the  fish  into  shallow  water  and  steal  them 
from  my  net.  It  ain’t  fair  and  honest,  my  breth- 
ren, the  way  my  Baptist  brother  has  treated  me. 
He  makes  me  feel  like  a hen  a-settin*  on  duck’s 
eggs,  for  just  as  soon  as  I get  a brood  out,  he  runs 
’em  right  straight  into  the  water.” 


The  place  from  which  I write  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, says  our  correspondent,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  facetiously  called  the 
“Saints’  Rest,”  and  is  the  resort  in  Summer  of 
many  Isaak  Waltons  from  New  York,  who  never 
fail  to  find  plenty  of  fish  and  fun. 

Two  years  ago  a gentleman  came  here  from 
Rochester  to  try  his  skill  in  angling,  and  to  recu- 
perate his  health.  Besides  the  trout  we  have 
plenty  of  venison,  and  Mr.  Sykes  thought  as  he 
had  not  been  very  successful  in  fishing,  he  would 
take  home  a few  skins  of  deer  as  trophies  of  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  a gun.  Matthew,  the  waggish 
son  of  14  mine  host”  of  the  Saints’  Rest,  accommo- 
dated him  with  a doe-skin,  and  one  from  a fawn, 
and  lastly  the  skin  of  a fine  colt  that  died  in  the 
spring,  and  which  he  assured  Mr.  Sykes  was  off 
the  back  of  a splendid  old  buck. 

The  gallant  sportsman  returns  to  Rochester,  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  his  field  sports,  and  in  the  midst 
of  admiring  friends  recounts  the  excitements,  per- 


ils, and  triumphs  of  the  chase,  displaying  the  skius, 
the  proofs  and  fruits  of  his  sport.  An  old  friend 
eyes  the  skins  sharply,  and  begins : 

44  Sykes,  did  you  kill  that  beautiful  fawn  ?* 

44  Certainly,  1 did.” 

44  And  that  doe,  too  ?” 

44  To  be  sure,  I did.” 

44  And  did  that  old  buck  die  hard  ?” 

44  Dreadful  hard,”  said  Sykes,  growing  impa- 
tient. 

44  Look  here,”  said  the  provoking  friend, 44  who- 
ever sold  you  that  colt’s  skin  for  a buck-skin,  sold 
you  and  skinned  you  too.” 

Mr.  Sykes  never  boasted  of  his  deer-shooting 
again,  and  did  not  return  last  year  to  join  us  in 
the  season  of  sport. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Hadley,  Masssachn- 
setts,  when  on  an  exchange  with  the  Northampton 
Minister,  went  home  to  dine  with  Governor  Strong 
between  the  services.  At  dinner  Mrs.  Strong  of- 
fered him  some  pudding,  which  he  declined,  saying 
that  pudding  before  preaching  made  him  dull.  The 
governor,  with  more  wit  than  manners,  instantly 
asked,  4i  Doctor,  did  you  not  have  pudding  for 
breakfast  ?” 

Of  the  same  divine  it  is  said  that,  by  stipulation 
with  his  people,  he  was  to  receive  annually  so  many 
cords  of  good  hard  wood.  On  one  occasion,  a par- 
ishioner brought  a load,  about  which  he  raised  a 
question  if  there  was  not  some  soft  wood  in  the  load. 
To  which  the  other  replied : 44  And  do  we  not  some- 
times have  soft  preaching  ?” 


Some  years  since,  when  all  the  world  was  mad 
upon  lotteries,  the  Irish  cook  of  a middle-aged  sin- 
gle gentleman  drew  from  his  hands  her  earnings 
and  savings  of  some  years.  Her  employer  was 
anxious  to  know  the  cause,  and  she  told  him  that 
having  repeatedly  dreamed  that  a certain  number 
was  a great  prize  she  had  bought  the  whole  ticket. 
He  called  her  a fool  for  her  pains,  and  never  lost  a 
chance  to  tease  her  on  the  subject.  She  seemed  to 
take  his  taunts  in  good-humor,  saying  it  would  all 
turn  out  right  by-and-by.  One  morning  he  opened 
his  paper  at  breakfast,  and  saw  it  announced  that 
the  very  numbers  which  Bridget  had  dreamed  and 
bought  had  drawn  the  great  prize,  $100,000! 

Bridget  was  summoned,  and  the  wily  gentleman 
proceeds  to  inform  her  that  he  had  long  valued  her 
as  a friend,  and  being  desirous  to  settle  himself  for 
life,  he  would  be  willing  to  make  her  his  wife,  if 
she  had  no  objection.  Bridget  had  always  thought 
him  a dear,  good  man,  and  would  t>e  glad  to  do 
any  thing  to  please  him.  So  he  finished  his  break- 
fast, told  Bridget  to  put  on  her  best  things ; the 
parson  was  sent  for,  and  made  them  one  that  very 
morning. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  cautious  husband  said 
to  his  bride,  44  Well,  Bridget,  you  have  made  two 
good  hits  to-day ; you  have  got  a good  husband, 
and  now  bring  me  the  lottery  ticket  you  and  I hare 
laughed  so  much  about.” 

44 Please  don't  laugh  any  more  about  that;  I 
knewr  there  was  nothing  in  them  dreams,  and  I sold 
it  to  the  butcher  a month  ago !” 

Didn’t  the  old  fellow  draw  a blank,  and  look  so 
when  Bridget  did  that  tale  unfold  ? 


The  Boston  Courier  says  that  a stout  man  of  red 
complexion,  strong  presence,  and  bearing  an  Im- 
mense mustache,  accosted  Amass,  the  page  in  the 
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Representatives’  lobby  at  the  State  House,  and 
asked  the  boy  where  he  should  hang  his  coat. 
Amasa  replied  that  the  firemen  usually  pegged  their 
extra  toggery  in  the  basement,  aud  added:  “If 
you  are  a fireman  or  a watchman,  you  had  better 
go  below.”  “ I am  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,” 
responded  the  stranger;  whereat  Amasa  bowed 
meekly,  and  conducted  his  reverence  to  an  ante- 
chamber. 


Mr.  R.  U.Wise,  wishing  to  induce  his  customers 
to  step  up  to  his  office  and  settle,  without  any  fur- 
ther delay,  puts  the  following  poetical  and  signifi- 
cant advertisement  in  the  village  paper : 

“ R.  U.  Wise  ? Then  call  wUhozt  delay, 

U.  Wise  will  bo  who  come  to-day; 

Wise  all  who  call  their  debts  to  pay. 

Like  t rise,  a few  more  goods  to  sell. 

For  urise-don  leads  my  sales  to  swell." 

A word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 


THE  MAN  WHO  SOLD  LIQUORS  BY  THE  POUND. 
A fellow  in  a country  town 
A tavern  kept,  near  to  the  spot 
Where  cattle  that  had  strayed  were  put, 

Which  place  is  called  the  Pound. 

This  landlord  had  a humorous  phiz. 

And  much  he  was  inclined  to  quia. 

And  matter  in  dispute,  or  some  old  grudge 
Between  two  farmers,  near  Devizes, 

Brought  this  droll  fellow  Tore  the  judge 
To  he  examined  at  the  assizes. 

The  judge  first  asked  his  name,  which  being  told, 

’ He  next  asked  what  he  was,  with  look  profound, 

To  which  the  fellow  answered,  that  he  sold 
Ale,  beer,  and  cider,  by  the  Pound. 

44  Ale,  beer,  and  older  by  tho  pound !"  be  said. 

•*1  never  heard  that  folks  their  liqnors  weighed." 

“I  do,  and  don’t,”  tho  fellow  cried. 

“You  do,  and  don’t!”  the  Judge  replied: 

44  Answer  me  direct,  Sir— tell  mo  hoio  you  dol" 

“fm  pretty  well,  1 thank  ye — how  are  you  T" 

A New  England  clergyman  writes  to  the 
Drawer  in  these  words : 

“ We  are  lovers  of  anecdotes.  We  confess  to  a 
fondness  for  those  incidents  in  private  life  which 
provoke  an  innocent  smile  and  cheer  an  evening 
hour,  or  a dinner  table.  Here  are  some  from  the 
traditions  of  this  neighborhood  respecting  the  Rev. 
Azel  Backus,  D.D.,  of  Bethlehem,  in  Connecticut, 
a man  of  wit,  as  well  as  of  grace,  of  drollery,  and 
wisdom — a man  of  whom  your  great  Dr.  Mason 
said : * I have  met  with  a man  who  has  a bushel 
of  brains.’ 

“ Dr.  Backus  bought  a load  of  hay.  It  came  to 
his  bam  drawn  by  quite  a string  of  cattle.  The 
forward  yoke  were  poor  diminutive  creatures  about 
a year  old.  He  asked  the  farmer  who  drove  them 
what  he  put  such  things  into  his  team  for? 

“ ‘ To  draw,’  said  the  farmer. 

“ ‘To  draw !’  returned  the  Doctor,  ‘such  things 
as  those  draw ! Why,  they  couldn’t  draw  Watts* 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds  down  hill  !* 

“ HU  predecessor  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy, 
whose  bones  were  in  the  church-yard.  Dr.  Hopkins 
had  a number  of  boys  with  him  fitting  for  college. 
One  day  passing  the  church,  he  heard  a strange  noUe 
issuing  from  it,  and  entering,  was  amazed  to  see 
one  of  the  boys,  a great  rogue,  on  the  sounding  board 
over  the  pulpit,  drumming  on  it,  and  singing  a 
rollicking  song.  The  parson  looked  at  him  a mo- 
ment in  silence  and  said,  * Chester,  what  will  you 
do  next?  What  can  you  do  ? You  have  done  every 


thing  already  but  to  dig  up  father  Bellamy's  ski h- 
bojhefor  a whistle." 

“One  day  he  overheard  another  of  his  boys  using 
profane  language.  At  dinner  table,  when  they 
were  all  seated,  he  commenced  speaking  to  the  lads 
of  their  several  capacities  and  accomplishments. 
‘There,’  said  he,  ‘is  Clarke,  he  is  a good  Latin 
scholar;  there  is  Edwards,  he  excels  in  Greek. 
Finley  does  better  in  mathematics,  and  here  is 
Morton,  who  thinks  he  U a good  swearer ! But  he 
is  not.  I heard  him  this  morning,  and  he  made 
miserable  work  of  it.  Now,  Morton,  if  I were  you, 
1 would  not  try  again.  You  write  a good  compo- 
sition, as  good  as  any  boy  in  the  school ; but  in 
swearing  you  can  never  excel.  If  you  practice 
ever  so  much,  the  sailors  down  on  Long  Wharf  at 
New  Haven  will  beat  you  all  hollow.  You  can 
never  rip  it  out  as  they  do,  and  you  hadn’t  better 
try!’ 

“ Morton  was  never  heard  to  swear  after  that. 
He  became  a good  boy,  and  afterward  an  excellent 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

“An  old  negro  in  his  congregation  had  also  sat 
under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  being 
asked  which  he  thought  wob  the  best  preacher, 
made  a memorable  answer,  which  has  been  printed 
already,  and  deserves  to  become  classic  among  the 
criticisms  on  preaching.  He  said : 1 1 like  Massa 
Backus  very  much ; great  man ; great  preacher ; 
but  Massa  Bellamy  better.  Massa  Backus  make 
God  big,  very  big,  but  Massa  Bellamy  make  God 
bigger.’ 

“ It  was  said  in  his  hearing  of  one  of  the  largest 
landholders  in  the  town  that  he  was  never  satis- 
fied with  the  extent  of  his  farm.  1 Oh  no,’  said 
Dr.  Backus,  ‘ he  only  wants  what  joins  his  own.f 

“A  report  was  in  circulation  that  he  had  made  a 
remark  of  very  questionable  propriety  for  a clergy- 
man. One  of  his  deacons  believing  it  to  be  a mis- 
take, called  on  the  Doctor  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  made  such  a remark. 

“ 4 Not  that  I remember,’  was  his  reply. 

“‘Do  you  think,’  said  the  deacon,  ‘that  you 
ever  could  have  made  it  ?* 

“‘Very  likely  I might,’  said  the  Doctor,  lii 
sounds  just  like  me.' 

“Yet  with  all  his  humor,  he  was  a spiritually 
minded  man ; led  a godly  life,  and  in  his  last  sick- 
ness being  told  that  he  was  dying,  he  asked  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  bed  and  placed  upon  his  knees. 
His  request  was  complied  with,  and  so  he  died. 

“Not  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  anecdotes 
have  been  in  print  before ; but  they  serve  to  show 
that  a vein  of  genuine  wit  and  a flow  of  good-humor 
are  in  harmony  with  the  exercises  of  the  holiest 
men.” 


Turning  to  the  law,  we  have  one  of  the  best 
things  from  a Southwestern  correspondent,  who 
requests  that  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  his 
incident  occurred  may  not  be  mentioned.  He 
writes: 

“At  the  last  term  of  our  court,  two  prisoners, 
Irishmen  both,  were  brought  up  on  a charge  of 
larceny.  One  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  but  the  other 
preferred  to  take  his  chance.  The  Judge  asked 
him  if  he  had  counsel,  and  finding  that  he  had  not, 
he  assigned  him  a lawyer,  Mr.  Coons,  a young 
gentleman  not  so  remarkable  for  brains  as  for  hair 
and  gold  buttons.  The  young  lawyer  rose  to  pre- 
sent the  case  of  his  new  client ; looked  first  at  the 
prisoner,  then  at  the  Judge ; and  then  all  over  the 
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Court  House,  but  never  a word  could  lie  find  to 
utter.  He  was  stuck. 

“The  prisoner  broke  the  silence.  ‘Be  jabersl 
your  honor,’  said  Pat,  ‘if  ye  can’t  do  any  better 
for  me  than  that,  I may  as  well  plade  guilty  too  !* 
which  he  did  forthwith.”  ♦ 

A servant  girl,  in  the  town  of  A , in  En- 

gland, whose  beauty  formed  matter  of  general  ad- 
miration and  discussion,  in  passing  a group  of  offi- 
cers in  the  street,  heard  one  of  them  exclaim  to  his 
fellows,  “By  Heaven,  she’s  painted!”  Turning 
round,  she  very  quietly  replied,  “Yes,  Sir;  and 
by  Heaven"  only !”  The  officer  acknowledged  the 
force  of  the  rebuke,  and  apologized. 


In  the  year  1838,  James  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  in 
addressing  the  members  of  the  Cumberland  bar, 
told  the  following  capital  stories  of  a noted  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Some  of  the  sayings  have  been 
often  repeated  in  fragments,  but  the  whole  is  rare, 
and  very  entertaining : 

While  Judge  Thacher  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  a 
bill  was  reported  on  the  subject  of  American  coins, 
which  made  provision  that  one  side  of  them  should 
bear  the  impression  of  an  eagle . Mr.  Thacher 
moved  an  amendment,  that  the  word  eagle  should 
be  stricken  out,  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  bill, 
and  the  word  goose,  be  substituted.  He  rose  to 
support  the  amendment,  and  with  great  gravity 
stated  that  the  eagle  was  an  emblem  of  royalty, 
and  had  alwaj’s  been  so  considered. 

“ It  is  a royal  bird,  Mr.  Speaker ; and  the  idea 
that  it  should  l>e  impressed  upon  our  coinage  is  in- 
expressibly shocking  to  my  republican  feelings. 
Sir,  it  would  be  grossly  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional character.  But  the  goose,  Sir,  is  a repub- 
lican bird — the  fit  emblem  of  republicanism.  Ever 
since  I became  acquainted  with  classic  lore,  Sir,  I 
have  remembered,  with  ever-new  satisfaction,  that 
it  was  the  cackling  of  a flock  of  these  republicans 
which  saved  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  ; and 
always  since  I have  felt  disposed  to  greet  every 
goose  I have  seen  as  a brother  republican.  These 
reasons,  Sir,  upon  which  I could  enlarge  very  much, 
are,  in  my  view,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  and  1 hope  our  dollars  will  bear  the 
impression  of  a goose,  and  the  goslings  may  be  put 
on  the  tcn-ccnt  pieces.” 

When  the  amendment  was  proposed,  every  coun- 
tenance was  relaxed  into  a smile.  As  Mr.  Thacher 
proceeded  to  state  his  reasons  there  was  a universal 
peal  of  laughter,  loud  and  long.  Unhappily,  the 
member  who  reported  the  bill — and  who  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  a goo9e  himself — thought  that  all 
the  laugh  was  at  him.  The  next  day  he  sent  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Thacher  with  a challenge.  When 
the  message  was  delivered,  and  the  reason  of  it 
told,  Mr.  Thacher  replied, 

“Tell  him  I won’t  fight.” 

“ But,  Mr.  Thacher,  what  will  the  world  say  ? 
They  may  call  you  a coward.” 

“ A coward !”  said  Mr.  Thacher,  “ why,  so  I am, 
as  the  world  goes ; and  he  knows  that  very  well,  or 
he  would  never  have  challenged  me.  Tell  him 
that  I have  a wife  and  children,  who  have  a deep 
interest  in  my  life,  and  1 can  not  put  it  in  such 
danger  without  their  consent.  I will  write  to  them, 
and  if  they  give  their  permission  I will  accept  his 
challenge.  But  no,”  he  added,  “ you  need  not  say 
that.  Tell  him  to  mark  out  a figure  of  my  size  on 


some  wall,  and  then  go  off  to  the  honorable  distance 
and  fire  at  it ; if  he  hits  within  the  mark,  I will 
acknowledge  that  he  would  have  hit  roe  had  I 
been  there.” 

The  gentleman  laughed,  returned  to  the  chal- 
lenger, and  advised  him  to  let  Mr.  Thacher  alone, 
for  ho  believed  that  if  they  should  fight,  and 
Thacher  were  killed,  he  would,  in  some  way  or  the 
other,  contrive  to  get  a laugh  upon  his  opponent 
that  he  would  never  get  over.  The  point  of  honor 
was  abandoned. 


Foftly! 

She  Is  lying 
With  her  lips  apart. 

Softly  1 

She  is  dying 

Of  a broken  hear! 

Whisper  1 

She  is  going 
To  her  final  rest 

Whisper! 

Life  ia  growing 
Dim  within  her  breast* 

Gently  1 

She  la  sleeping; 

She  has  breathed  her  last. 

Gently ! 

While  you’re  weeping 
She  to  Heaven  has  passed  1 

The  Rev.  Jacob  G (we  regret  that  our  cor- 

respondent does  not  give  us  his  name  in  full)  was 
the  pastor  of  a church  in  Philadelphia  many  years 
ago,  the  leading  members  of  it  being  loyal  subjects 
of  King  George,  for  whom  they  had  great  reverence. 
The  minister  was  a German,  and  a stanch  repub- 
lican. The  custom  of  praying  for  the  King  had 
always  been  maintained  in  that  church ; but  the 
Rev.  Jacob  G , when  he  was  settled  there,  neg- 

lected to  remember  his  Majesty  in  his  public 
prayers.  The  leading  parishioners  met  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  his  oversight,  and  desired 
him  to  pray  for  the  King  on  the  following  Sunday, 
which  he  promised  very'  readily  to  do.  The  next 
Sunday  morning  he  introduced  the  following  peti- 
tion into  his  service : 

“ 0 Lord,  hear  us  vile  ve  pray  for  de  King 
George,  and  all  de  kings  of  de  earth.  Grant  dem 
all  keen  conviction,  sound  conversion,  and  give  deni 
all  short  lives  and  happy  deaths,  and  take  dem  all 
home  to  heaven,  and  let  us  never  have  any  more 
kings  vile  the  vorld  stands.” 

He  was  excused  from  praying  for  the  King  after 
that  comprehensive  prayer. 


“What  do  you  think  will  become  of  you?” 
said  Mrs.  Partington  to  Ike,  as  they  were  going 
from  church. 

The  question  related  to  the  young  gentleman’s 
conduct  in  church,  where  he  had  tipped  over  the 
cricket,  peeped  over  the  gallery,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  a boy  in  the  pew  below,  by  dropping  a 
pencil  tied  to  a string  upon  his  head,  and  had 
drawn  a hideous  picture  of  a dog  upon  the  snow- 
white  cover  of  the  best  hymn  book. 

“ Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to?” 

It  Was  a question  that  the  youngster  had  never 
before  had  put  to  him  quite  so  closely ; and  he  said 
he  didn’t  know,  hut  thought  he'd  like  to  go  up  in 
Monsieur  Godard’s  balloon. 

“ I’m  afrhid  you’ll  go  down,  if  you  don’t  mend 
your  ways,  rather  than  go  up.  You  have  been  act- 
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ing  very  bad  in  meeting/’  continued  she,  “ and  I 
declare  1 could  hardly  keep  from  boxing  your  ears 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  Lethargy.  You  didn’t 
pay  no  interest,  and  1 lost  all  the  thread  of  the 
sermon  through  your  tricks.” 

44 1 didn’t  take  your  thread,”  said  Ike,  who 
thought  she  alluded  to  the  string  by  which  the 
pencil  was  lowered  upon  the  boy;  “that  was  a 
fish-line.” 

44  Oh,  Isaac,”  continued  she,  earnestly,  “ what 
do  you  want  to  act  so  like  the  Probable  Son  for  ? 
Why  don’t  you  try  and  be  like  David  and  Deuter- 
onomy, that  we  read  about,  and  act  in  a repre- 
hensible manner?” 

The  appeal  was  touching,  and  Ike  was  silent, 
thinking  of  the  sling  that  David  killed  Goliah  with, 
and  wondering  if  he  couldn’t  make  one. 


44  It  would  have  been  quite  apropos  of  your  hu- 
morous correspondent,  Porte  Crayon,  to  have  add- 
ed” (writes  another  entertaining  correspondent) 
4*  the  story  of  the  old  lady — there  are  no  women  in 
these  refined  days — who  owned  a cabin  on  the 
beundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, but  had  always  held  herself  as  residing  in 
the  latter  State.  When  told  that  the  line  had  been 
run,  and  she  lived  in  Virginia,  she  thanked  the 
blessed  Lord  for  his  favored  mere}*,  for  she  had  al- 
ways found  North  Carolina  much  troubled  with  the 
ague,  and  she  knew  she  should  have  better  health 
in  the  Old  Dominion.” 


Seldom  does  a live  Dutchman  get  the  credit  of 
more  smart  things  than  are  set  down  to  him  in  this 
catechism  that  he  puts  to  a journeyman  printer : 

A Dutchman  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tavern,  in 
the  Far  West,  is  approached  by  a tall,  thin  Yan- 
kee, who  is  emigrating  westward,  on  foot,  with  a 
bundle  on  a cane  over  his  shoulder. 

“ Veil,  Misthcr  Valking  Shtick,  vat  you  vant  ?” 
inquired  the  Dutchman. 

44  Rest  and  refreshments,”  replied  the  printer. 

44  Supper  and  lotchin,  I reckon?” 

4*  Yes,  supper  and  lodging,  if  you  please.” 

44  Pe  ye  a Yankee  peddler,  mit  chewelay  in  your 
pack,  to  sheat  te  gal  ?” 

44  No,  Sir,  I am  no  Yankee  peddler.” 

44  A singin’-master,  too  lazy  to  work  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

44  A shentecl  shoemaker,  vat  loves  to  measure  te 
gals’  feet  and  hankies  better  tan  to  make  te  shoes  ?” 

44 No,  Sir;  or  I should  have  mended  my  own 
shoes.” 

44  A book  achcnt,  vot  bodders  te  school  commit- 
tees till  they  do  vat  you  wish,  choost  to  get  rid  of 
you?” 

“ Guess  again,  Sir.  I am  no  book  agent.” 

44  Te  tyefels!  a dentist,  preaking  the  people’s 
jaws  at  a dollar  a shnag,  and  runnin  off  mit  my 
daughter.” 

“No,  Sir,  I am  no  tooth-puller.” 

44  Phrcnulogus,  den,  feeling  te  young  folks’  heads 
like  so  many  cabbitch?” 

44  No,  I am  no  phrenologist.” 

44  Veil,  ten,  vat  the  tyefels  can  you  be?  Choost 
tell,  and  you  shall  have  te  best  sassage  for  supper, 
and  shtay  all  night,  free  gratis,  mitout  a cent,  and 
a chill  of  wlii&kv  to  start  mit  in  te  momin.” 

44 1 am  an  humble  disciple  of  Faust — a professor 
of  the  art  that  preserves  all  urts— -a  typographer, 
at  your  service.” 

“ VoUch  dat?” 


44  A printer,  Sir ; a man  that  prints  books  and 
newspapers.” 

44  A man  vot  printsh  noosb papers ! Oh,  yaw  ! 
yaw ! ay,  dat  ish  it.  A man  vot  printsh  noosh- 
papers ! Yaw!  yaw!  Valk  up!  a man  vot 
printsh  nooshpapers!  I vish  I may  be  shot  if  I 
did  not  tink  you  vas  a poor  tyefel  of  a dishtrick 
school-master,  who  verks  for  nottin,  and  boards 
round.  I tought  you  vas  him.” 


When  we  state  that  the  correspondent  who  sends 
us  the  following,  figures  as  one  of  the  parties  there- 
unto, it  will  be  enjoyed  the  more.  It  is  as  good  a 
turn  as  we  recollect  of  reading : 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  at  Harrisburg, 
in  the  session  of  1829-*30,  J.  F.  Craft,  E?q.,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  advocated  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Benjamin 
Martin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  reproached  him 
with  excessive  zeal,  and  undertaking  tasks  beyond 
his  powers ; taunting  him  with  the  couplet : 

44  Larger  boats  may  venture  more. 

But  smaller  Craft  should  keep  near  chore.* 

In  reply,  Mr.  Craft  pounced  upon  Mr.  Martin 
by  answering  his  argument;  and  then  reminded 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  had  quoted  but  two 
lines  out  of  four,  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  tup- 
ply  the  remainder : 

44  The  noble  swallow  soars  to  upper  sky; 

The  humble  Martin  can  but— try.* 


The  Drawer  has  no  politics,  but  when  it  finds 
something  so  timely  as  this  it  must  allow  the  out- 
siders to  see  it.  It  has  no  personal  allusions  to 
any  of 44  our  friends.”  Jake  Denton  tcld  this  story 
in  the  village  tavern : 

44  A certain  king— don’t  recollect  his  name — had 
a philosopher,  upon  whose  judgment  he  always  de- 
pended. Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  day  the 
king  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  a hunting,  and  aft- 
er summoning  his  nobles  and  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  called  his  philosopher  and  asked 
him  if  it  would  rain.  The  philosopher  told  him  it 
would  not,  and  he  and  his  nobles  departed. 

4 4 While  journeying  along,  they  met  a country- 
man mounted  upon  a donkey.  He  advised  them  to 
return, 4 for,’  said  he, 4 it  will  certainly  rain.’  They 
smiled  contemptuously  upon  him,  and  passed  on. 
Before  the}’  had  gone  many  miles,  however,  they 
had  reason  to  regret  not  having  taken  the  rustic’s 
advice,  as  a heavy  shower  coming  up  they  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  When  they  had  returned, 
the  king  reprimanded  the  philosopher  severely  for 
telling  him  it  would  be  clear  when  it  was  not.  4 1 
met  a countryman,’  says  he, 4 and  he  knows  a greut 
deal  more  than  you,  for  he  said  it  would  rain, 
whereas  you  said  it  would  not.* 

44  The  king  then  gave  the  philosopher  his  walk- 
ing-papers, and  sent  for  the  countryman,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance. 

44  4 Tell  me,’  said  the  king,  4 how  you  knew  it 
would  rain?’  4 1 didn’t  know,’  said  the  rustic; 
4 my  donkey  told  me  so.’  4 And  how,  pray,  did  be 
tell  you  so  ?’  4 By  pricking  his  ears,  your  majes- 

ty.’ 

“The  king  now  sent  the  countryman  away. 
Procuring  the  donkey,  he  placed  him  in  the  office 
the  philosopher  had  filled.  And  here,”  observed 
Jake, 41  is  where  he  made  a great  mistake.”  44  How 
so  ?”  inquired  his  auditors.  44  Why,  ever  since  that 
time,”  said  Jake, 4 4 ever}’  donkey  wants  an  office.” 
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COMFORT. 

Boatman,  boatman ! my  brain  is  wild. 

At  wild  as  the  rainy  sea a ; 

My  poor  little  child,  my  sweet  little  child, 

Is  a upon  my  knees. 

No  holy  choir  to  sing  so  low— 

No  priest  to  kneel  in  prayer. 

No  tire-women  to  help  me  sew 
A cap  for  his  golden  hair. 

Dropping  his  oars  in  the  rainy  sea, 

The  pious  boatman  cried. 

Not  without  Him  who  is  life  to  thee. 

Could  the  little  child  have  died  1 
His  grace  the  same,  and  the  same  His  power, 
Demanding  our  love  and  trust, 

Whether  lie  makes  of  the  dust  a flower, 

Or  changes  a flower  to  duiit 
On  the  land  and  the  water,  all  in  all. 

The  strength  to  bo  still,  or  pray, 

To  blight  the  leaves  In  their  time  to  fall, 

Or  light  up  the  hills  with  May. 


A Boston  gentleman  writes  to  the  Drawer  : 44 1 
had  observed  our  Irish  help,  a very  intelligent 
girl,  and,  of  course,  with  an  inquiring  mind,  list- 
ening attentively  whenever  the  Hiawatha  poem 
was  the  subject  of  remark  at  table  where  she  was 
waiting.  At  last,  when  she  could  contain  no 
longer,  she  burst  with  the  inquiry, 

14  4 Mr.  Weatherby,  what  is  it  about  the  Hia- 
i cathcr  V 

44  My  first  impulse  was  to  strike  an  attitude  and 
repeat,  4 Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories, 
whence  these  legends  and  traditions  ?*  but  fearing 
she  would  not  readily  understand,  I briefly  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a fine  poem  just  published. 

44  4 Well  now,'  said  she,  1 ain’t  that  vary  quart  ? 
I thought,  sure,  it  was  some  new  kind  of  rshgion » ’ " 


A VALENTINE. 

On,  lovely  Miss  Brocket!, 

Your  eye,  in  its  socket. 

Is  bright  as  a rocket 

Just  taking  its  start; 

And  when  slyly  you  nock  it 
At  me,  what  a shock  it 
Sends  through  my  vest-pocket. 
Right  into  my  heart 


A punctual  landlord  living  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, is  a very  wealthy  gentleman,  remarkable 
for  his  urbanity  of  manners,  and  willingness  to 
oblige  every  one  who  is  up  to  the  mark  when  pay- 
day comes.  He  has  a large  number  of  tenants, 
and* never  varies  five  minutes  from  a certain  hour 
on  each  quarter  day,  to  call  in  person  to  receive 
his  due.  One  time,  a very  good  tenant  asked  a 
little  delay  as  the  times  had  been  bad,  and  he  had 
a note  to  meet  at  the  bank,  and  pleaded  in  addition 
that  he  had  always  been  up  to  time  before,  and 
only  wished  a little  extension  now. 

44  Oh,  certainly,”  said  the  gracious  landlord, 
taking  out  his  watch ; 44  it  is  now  twelve  o’clock ; 
rU  call  around  at  two!” 

A correspondent  in  the  interior  of  Ohio  writes 
well  when  he  writes  such  incidents  of  still  life  as 
these  : 44  We  live  in  a quiet  way  in  the  country, 
where  the  occasional  visits  of  those  much  perse- 
cuted philanthropists,  the  organ-grinders,  are  the 
sources  of  more  real  pleasure  to  our  children  than 
those  of  any  other  visitor,  always  excepting  the 
Monthly  Harper  with  its  Drawer.  Returning 
home  one  night  from  my  usual  daily  occupation 


in  town,  the  children  seemed  unusually  full  of  glee, 
•and  all  crowded  around  to  tell  me  that  an  organ- 
grinder  with  a monkey  had  been  there.  The  or- 
ganist was  one  of  those  queer  little  specimens  of 
humanity  we  often  meet  with  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, his  face  all  covered  with  grins,  dirt,  and 
hair.  Our  Ben,  a little  white-headed,  black-eyed 
fellow  of  four  years,  was  all  in  ecstasies,  and  his 
eyes  danced  and  tongue  ran  glibly,  as  he  told  me 
almost  in  one  breath  how  the  organ-grinder  came 
into  the  yard,  let  his  little  monkey  loose,  and  then 
turned  the  handle  like  a coffee-mill,  making  such 
nice  music,  while  the  monkey  ran  up  a tree, 
jumped  into  Ma’s  window,  Ma  gave  him  two  cents, 
and  he  ran  right  down  and  jumped  up  on  the  or- 
gan and  gave  them  to  his  Pa. 

A witness  was  examined  before  a judge  in  a 
case,  who  required  him  to  repeat  the  precise  words 
spoken.  The  witness  hesitated  until  he  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  court  upon  him — then, 
fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  judge,  began: 
44  May  it  please  your  honor,  you  lie  and  steal,  and 
get  your  living  by  stealing!”  The  face  of  the 
judge  reddened,  and  he  immediately  said,  ‘‘Turn 
to  the  jury,  Sir!” 

We  have  the  authority  of  a very  respectable 
journal  for  the  following  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
noted  revivalist  preacher.  He  was  holding  forth 
in  Rochester,  and  in  walking  along  the  oanal  ene 
day,  he  came  by  a boatman  who  was  swearing  fu- 
riously. The  preacher  stopped,  and  abruptly  de- 
i manded  of  him, 

44  Sir,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going  ?** 

The  boatman  very  innocently  answered  that  ho 
was  going  on  board  the  Johnny  Sands. 

44  No,  Sir,  you  are  not,”  said  the  preacher ; “you 
are  going  to  hell  faster  than  the  Johnny  Sands  can 
carry  you.” 

The  confounded  boatman  looked  at  him,  and 
then  recovering  himself,  returned  the  question, 

44  And  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?” 

44 1 trust  I am  going  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

44 No,  you  ain’t  a bit  of  it;  you  are  going  right 
into  the  canal,”  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  shoved  him  in,  and  left  him  to  flounder  ashore. 


LITTLE  GRAVES. 

“ TukrS's  many  an  empty  cradle, 

There’s  many  a vacant  bed, 

There’s  many  a lonely  borom, 

Whose  joy  and  light  have  fled. 

For  thick  In  every  grave-yard 
The  little  hillocks  lie; 

And  every  hillock  represents 
An  angel  In  the  fky.” 

Tom  Moore’s  amatoriness  was  admirably  hit 
off  at  the  time  he  was  up  for  Parliament,  in  Lim- 
erick : 

44  When  limerick.  In  Idle  whim, 

Moore  os  her  member  lately  courted, 

4 The  boys,’  for  form’s  sake,  asked  of  him 
To  state  what  party  he  supported. 

When  thus  his  answer  promptly  ran 
(Now  give  the  wit  his  meed  of  glory), 

4 I’m  of  no  party  as  a man, 

But,  as  a poet,  om-a-tory.” 

These  clever  verses  have  been  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  the  late  witty  Dominick  Renayne,  M.P.  for 
Clonmel. 
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Goodly.  CUwrley,  oTd  Fallow.  Come  again  noon,  and  spend  the  afternoon ; and  I wit!  s»k>w  ymi  *H 
mv  rii-'.v  ,'int<\!r-.vi,  " 

CiU!rt.KT. — **  Olt,  ih&t  will  be  §o  nice ! Ml  be  sure  to  come.” 


Augtiattia,  dmlinfi:.  I w h you  would  put  up  that  Mljy  Tambour  Work,  and  hMp  roe  mend  y**xr 
mother’ 


You  knew  they  will  want  them  Uii«  evening. 
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Figures  1 anu  2.— Evrmng  Costume  axo  Gibe's  pugas. 
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Thv  Gmidk  l>it^  iji  nf  ambeiVfcolored  gtact  taf- 


Ficwkk  Boxnkt- 

\'Ve  ilinfdrnte  a very  pretty  ftyle  of  Bo?ixkt. 
The  material  is  of  white .yfcnv  *i!k,  gathered  in  rich 
{edit*,  a port  whfcfc  m cop  fined  a broad  ribbon  of 
vriurc  satin,  running  fhc  who)*  IpVtgih  from  the 
front  to  t ho  edge  of  t he  e u rial n . T his  t s bo id  eml 
ii pon  either  Milo,  with  blonde,  end  is  confined  by 
white  bug?**,  fanning  cluster  bn  timid.  Upon  thb* 
ribbon  are  fruited  sprays  of  the  bjoe  periwinkle  m 
glossy-leaved  fii  yrilfc.  The  curtain  ia  van  dyked, 
ami  covered  trith  a hu.‘«r  dh plicate.  Immediately 
above  the  eutbuh,  are  upright  curd 5 of  white  satin 
bonterod  with  blonde,  A detp  fall  of  iha  sam# 


Vitium  4 C Ar, 

adorns  the  from.  The  face  trimmmga  upon  one 
aide  are  blonde  and  myrtle  ; tipen  the  other  ate 
Engllah  lUhc.i  amt  gtem  loaves  of  vr*^  Atel  v** 
H?  of  lilacs  is  pUced  upon  rfca  qubdite  of  the  boo- 

mat.  : : . "c'^VvV  'V'’1"’' 

The  t/ar  Is  en  *utie-W\th:ib&,  mncniihg  at  ude* 
figwid  month*  it.  will  afford  a hint  for  rim 
CoiletrncHori  oC  other  articles  tif  mou  rn'mg  cost  ifmA 
The  rlosed  Unwh^-slhkvf.b  below  oet*d  no  other 
dciiorh^ieij  than  tlteh  given  last  mom h.  If  pre- 
ferred* tho  black  Ym^  may be •re placed  V5tb  w.hlW 
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